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PREFACE 


this extensive representation of American poetry and prose from John Smith to Carl 
: anc burg, my object has been to provide materials for a study of (1) the literary achievement 
f our writers, especially of the major writers of all periods, and (2) the historical development 
f our literature. 
Therefore I have not been content to make a mere dvodoyla — a collection of beautiful 
‘fl owers”’ of literature. Nor, on the other hand, have I been content to make a mere source- 
ook for the historical study of our literature. Still less have I desired to abuse the privilege 
f an editor by indulging 1 in any form of propaganda, whether ‘‘Americanism”’ (pro or con), 
nit Puritanism” (pro or con), or sectionalism (the superiority of East, or West, or South), or 
ny such departure from the literary point of view. Nor have I been coriterned with mere 
ovelty, the intriguing charm of the ‘‘different,” the ‘‘fresh and attractive.” 
Endeavoring to keep free of all these limitations and eccentricities, | have steadily sought 
‘the center’? —i.e., the true main current of our literature in its historical progress, and the 
truly excellent in all kinds. 
Happily, the value and significance of American writing have already been in large meas- 
ure defined by the perspective of time, a perspective immensely aided by the rush of 
events since August, 1914. The present generation has had the advantage of living 
hi rough three intensely different periods, each with its own emotional and intellectual ‘“‘at- 

m natal : that of the pre-war world, that of civilization strained to the breaking-point, and 
that of the post-war world. This experience has deepened our interest in the institutions, the 
raditions, the literature of America, and has stimulated the historical sense, which has been 
peaesly wanting in this contemporaneous land from Benjamin Franklin onwards. As we 
« back now to the era that closed with our entrance into the war in 1917, we are in a posi- 
to review it, and indeed the entire pageant of our culture and letters, with something 
ike scientific detachment. 
o review American literature in this spirit has, at all events, been my constant endeavor 
in making selections and in supplying explanatory notes. Leaving to the instructor and the 

ic ent what Arnold liked to call the “ personal estimate, " T have held steadily in mind both 
ee ‘real estimate’’ and the ‘‘historic estimate,’ ’ both literary value and historical im- 
portance. 


fans 


v 


Principles of Selection: 1. Literary Value 


(a) The major writers have been amply represented, in all periods, from Edwards and 
franklin to Moody and Mr. Frost and other recent poets. Poe, for example, is given 71 
double-column pages, Emerson 92, Whitman 78. As many as 24 writers have been assigned 
0 or more pages. The ‘‘new poets’’ of the twentieth century have been limited to the six 
yho are most prominent. Iam heartily in sympathy with the present tendency in ‘‘survey”’ 
ourses to prescribe intensive study of the greater authors. A smattering and misleading 
epihiscory. with them has no adequate compensation in a wide factual knowledge of lit- 
ra y history 

©) Approximately 85 minor writers have been represented. Frequently, a particular age 
tendency fails of expression by a major writer; the hero as poet, the hero as man of letters, 
| ils s to appear, and the minor writer becomes, relatively, a major. In the main, I have ad- 
utted minor writers only as substitutes for hypothetical majors. Seeking to do full justice 
) all eeoting that is a part of /:terature in the usual rather than in the virtually unlimited sense 
the word, I have made bold to exclude the work of statesmen, orators, journalists, authors 
5! popular or patriotic songs, unless their work really possesses literary distinction. 

¢, ¢) There are no selections from the drama and the novel. Instructors have commonly 
nd such selections distressingly pointless. They have long since been omitted from 
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ular books representing English literature, and the time has come when the growth of our 
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AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 


I. THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


1. THE PURITAN BACKGROUND 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH (1580?-1631) 


OF THE NATURALL 
INHABITANTS OF VIRGINIA 


(From A Map oF VIRGINIA, I612) 


The land is not populous, for the men be 
greater number is of women 
and children. Within 60 miles of James 
Towne there are about some 5000 people, but 
of able men fit for their warres scarse 1500. 
To nourish so many together they have yet 
no means, because they make so smal a bene- 
fit of their land, be it never so fertill. 

6 or 700 have beene the most hath beene 
seene together, when they gathered them- 
selves to have surprised Captaine Smyth at 
Pamaunke, having but 15 to withstand the 
worst of their furie. As small as the propor- 
tion of ground that hath yet beene discov- 
ered, is in comparison of that yet unknowne. 
The people differ very much in stature, espe- 
cially in language, as before is expressed. 

Some being very great as the Sesquesa- 
hamocks, others very little as the Wighco- 
comocoes: but generally tall and straight, of a 
comely proportion, and of a colour browne 
when they are of any age, but they are borne 
white. Their haire is generally black; but 
few have any beards. The men weare halfe 
their heads shaven, the other halfe long. 
For Barbers they use their women, who with 
2 shels will grate away the haire, of any 
fashion they please. The women are cut in 
many fashions agreeable to their yeares, but 
ever some part remaineth long. 

They are very strong, of an able body and 
full of agilitie, able to endure to lie in the 
woods under a tree by the fire, in the worst of 
winter, or in the weedes and grasse, in Am- 
buscado inthe Sommer. ‘They are inconstant 


in everie thing, but what feare constraineth 
them to keepe. Craftie, timerous, quicke of 
apprehension and very ingenuous. Someare 
of disposition fearefull, some bold, most 
cautelous, all Savage. Generally covetous of 
copper, beads, and such like trash. They 
are soone moved to anger, and so malitious, 
that they seldome forget an injury: they 
seldome steale one from another, least their 
conjurers should reveale it, and so they be 
pursued and punished. ‘That they are thus 
feared is certaine, but that any can reveale 
their offences by conjuration I am doubtfull. 
Their women are carefull not to bee suspected 
of dishonesty without the leave of their hus- 
bands. Each houshold knoweth their owne 
lands and gardens, and most live of their 
owne labours. 

For their apparell, they are some time 
covered with the skinnes of wilde beasts, 
which in winter are dressed with the haire, 
but in sommer without. The better sort use 
large mantels of deare skins not much differ- 
ing in fashion from the Irish mantels. Some 
imbrodered with white beads, some with cop- 
per, other painted after their manner. But 
the common sort have scarce to cover their 
nakednesse but with grasse, the leaves of 
trees, or such like. We have seen some use 
mantels made of Turky feathers, so prettily 
wrought and woven with threeds that no- 
thing could bee discerned but the feathers, 
that was exceeding warme and very handsome. 
But the women are alwaies covered about 
their midles with a skin and very shamefast 
to be seene bare. They adorne themselves 
most with copper beads and_ paintings. 
Their women some have their legs, hands, 
brests and. face cunningly imbrodered with 
diverse workes, as beasts, serpentes, artifi- 
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cially wrought into their flesh with acke love children verie dearly. To make them | 


spots. In each eare commonly they Mve 3 
great holes, whereat they hange chaines, 
bracelets, or copper. Some of their men 
weare in those holes, a smal greene and yel- 
low coloured snake, neare halfe a yard in 
length, which crawling and lapping her selfe 
about his necke often times familiarly would 
kiss his lips. Others wear a dead Rat tied 
by the tail. Some on their heads weare the 
wing of a bird, or some large feather with a 
Rattell. Those Rattels are somewhat like 
the chape of a Rapier but lesse, which they 
take from the taile of a snake. Many have 
the whole skinne of a hawke or some strange 
fowle, stuffed with the wings abroad. 
Others a broad peece of copper, and some the 
hand of theirenemy dryed. Their heads and 
shoulders are painted red with the roote 
Pocone braied to powder mixed with oyle, 
this they hold in somer to preserve them from 
the heate, and in winter from the cold. 
Many other formes of paintings they use, but 
he is the most gallant that is the most 
monstrous to behould. 

Their buildings and habitations are for the 
most part by the rivers or not farre distant 
from some fresh spring. Their houses are 
built like our Arbors of small young springs 
bowed and tyed, and so close covered with 
mats, or the barkes of trees very handsomely, 
that notwithstanding either winde, raine or 
weather, they are as warme as stooves, but 
very smoaky, yet at the toppe of the house 
there is a hole made for the smoake to goe 
into right over the fire. Against the fire they 
lie on little hurdles of Reedes covered with a 
mat, borne from the ground a foote and more 
by a hurdle of wood. On these round about 
the house they lie heads and points one by 
thother against the fire, some covered with 
mats, some with skins, and some starke naked 
lie on the ground, from 6 to 20 in a house. 
Their houses are in the midst of their fields or 
gardens which are smal plots of ground, some 
20, some 40. some 100. some 200. some more, 
some lesse; some times from 2 to 100 of those 
houses togither, or but a little separated by 
groves of trees. Neare their habitations is 
little small wood or old trees on the ground, 
by reason of their burning of them for fire. 
So that a man may gallop a horse amongst 
these woods any waie, but where the creekes 
or Rivers shall hinder. 

Men, women and children have their sev- 
erall names according to the severall humor 
of their Parents. Their women (they say) 
are easilie delivered of childe, yet doe they 
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hardy, in the coldest mornings they wash 
them in the rivers and by painting and oint- 
ments so tanne their skins, that after a year 
or two, no weather will hurt them. 

The men bestowe their times in fishing, 
hunting, wars and such manlike exercises, 
scorning to be seene in any woman like exer- 
cise, which is the cause that the women be 
verie painefull and the men often idle. The 
women and children do the rest of the worke. 
They make mats, baskets, pots, morters, 
pound their corne, make their bread, prepare 
their victuals, plant their corne, gather their 
corne, beare al kind of burdens, and such 
like. 

Their fire they kindle presently by chafing 
a dry pointed sticke in a hole of a little square 


peece of wood, that. firing it selfe, will so fire . 


mosse, leaves, or anie such like drie thing, 
that will quickly burne. 

In March and Aprill they live much upon 
their fishing weares, and feed on fish, Turkies 
and squirrels. In May and June they plant 


their fieldes and live most of Acornes, wal- — 


nuts, and fish. But to mend their diet, some 
disperse themselves in small companies and 
live upon fish, beasts, crabs, oysters, land 
Torteyses, strawberries, mulberries, and such 
like. In June, Julie, and August they feed 
upon the rootes of Tocknough berries, fish 
and greene wheat. It is strange to see how 
their bodies alter with their diet, even as 
the deare and wilde beastes they seeme fat 
and leane, strong and weak. Powhatan their 
great king and some others that are provi- 
dent, rost their fish and flesh upon hurdles as 
before is expressed, and keepe it till scarce 
times. 

For fishing and hunting and warres they 
use much their bow and arrowes. They 
bring their bowes to the forme of ours by the 
scraping of ashell. Their arrowes are made, 
some of straight young sprigs which they 
head with bone some 2 or 3 inches long. 
These they use to shoot at squirrels on trees. 
An other sort of arrowes they use made of 
reeds. These are peeced with wood, headed 
with splinters of christall or some sharpe 
stone, the spurres of a Turkey, or the bill of 
some bird. For his knife he hath the splinter 
of a reed to cut his feathers in forme. With 
this knife also, he will joint a Deare or any 
beast, shape his shooes, buskins, mantels, &c. 
To make the noch of his arrow hee hath the 
tooth of a Bever, set in a sticke, wherewith 
he grateth it by degrees. His arrow head he 
quickly maketh with a little bone, which he 
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ever weareth at his bracer, of any splint of a 


stone, or glasse in the forme of a hart; and 
these they glew to the end of their arrowes. 
With the sinewes of Deare, and the tops of 


_ Deares hornes boiled to a jelly, they make 


a glew that will not dissolve in cold water. 
For their wars also they use Targets that 
are round and made of the barkes of trees, 


and a sworde of wood at their backs, but 


oftentimes they use for swords the horne of 
a Deare put through a peece of wood in forme 
of a Pickaxe. Some, a long stone sharpned 
at both ends used in the same manner. 
This they were wont to use also for hatchets, 
but now by trucking they have plenty of the 
same forme of yron. And those are their 
chiefe instruments and armes. 


Their fishing is much in Boats. These 


they make of one tree by bowing and scratch- 


ing away the coles with stons and shels till 
they have made it in forme of a Trough. 
Some of them are an elne deepe, and 40 or 50 
foot in length, and some will beare 40 men, 
but the most ordinary are smaller and will 
beare 10, 20, or 30, according to their bignes. 
Insteed of oares, they use paddles and sticks 
with which they will row faster then our 


a Barges. 


Betwixt their hands and thighes, their 
women use to spin the barks of trees, deare 
sinews, or a kind of grasse they call Pem- 
menaw; of these they make a thred very even 
and readily. This thred serveth for many 
uses, as about their housing, apparell, as also 
they make nets for fishing, for the quantity as 
formally braded as ours. They make also 
with it lines for angles. Their hookes are 
either a bone grated as they nock their 


__ arrows, in the forme of a crooked pinne or 
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fishhook, or of the splinter of a bone tied to the 
clift of a litle stick, and with the ende of the 
line, they tie on the bate. They use also long 
arrowes tyed in a line wherewith they shoote 
at fish in the rivers. But they of Accawmack 
use staves like unto Javelins headed with 
bone. With these they dart fish swimming 
inthe water. They have also many artificiall 
weares in which they get abundance of fish. 
In their hunting and fishing they take ex- 
treame paines; yet it being their ordinary 
exercise from their infancy, they esteeme it a 
pleasure and are very proud to be expert 
therin. And by their continuall ranging, and 


‘travel, they know all the advantages and 


places most frequented with Deare, Beasts, 
Fish, Foule, Rootes, and Berries. At their 
huntings they leave their habitations, and 
reduce themselves into companies, as the 


Tartars doe, and goe to the most desert 
places with their families, where they spend 
their time in hunting and fowling up towards 
the mountaines, by the heads of their rivers, 
where there is plentie of game. For betwixt 
the rivers, the grounds are so narrowe, that 
little commeth there which they devoure not. 
It is a marvel they can so directly passe these 
deserts, some 3 or 4 daies journey without 
habitation. Their: hunting houses are like 
unto Arbours covered with mats. These 
their women beare after them, with Corne, 
Acornes, Morters, and all bag and baggage 
they use. When they come to the place of 
exercise, every man doth his best to shew his 
dexteritie, for by their excelling in those 
quallities, they get their wives. Forty yards 
will they shoot level!l, or very neare the mark, 
and 120 is their best at Random. At their 
huntings in the deserts they are commonly 
2 or 300 together. Having found the Deare, 
they environ them with many fires, and be- 
twixt the fires they place themselves. And 
some take their stands in the midst. The 
Deare being thus feared by the fires and their 
voices, they chace them so long within that 
circle, that many times they kill 6, 8, 10, or 
15atahunting. They use also to drive them 
into some narrowe point of land, when they 
find that advantage; and so force them into 
the river, where with their boats they have 
Ambuscadoes to kill them. When they have 
shot a Deare by land, they follow him like 
blood hounds by the blood and straine, and 
oftentimes so take them. Hares, Pattridges, 
Turkies, or Egges, fat or leane, young or old, 
they devoure all they can catch in their 
power. 

In one of these huntings, they found Cap- 
taine Smith in the discoverie of the head of 
the river of Chickahamania, where they slew 
his men, and tooke him prisoner in a Bog- 
mire; where he saw those exercises, and 
gathered these observations. 

One Savage hunting alone, useth the skinne 
of a Deare slit on the one side, and.so put on 
his arme, through the neck, so that his hand 
comes to the head which is stuffed; and the 
hornes, head, eies, eares, and every part as 
arteficially counterfeited as they can devise. 
Thus shrowding his body in the skinne, by 
stalking he approacheth the Deare, creeping 
on the ground from one tree to another. If 
the Deare chance to find fault, or stande at 
gaze, hee turneth the head with his hand to 
his best advantage to seeme like a Deare, also 
gazing and licking himselfe. So watching his 
best advantage to approach, having shot 
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him, hee chaseth him by his blood and straine 
till he get him. 

When they intend any warres, the Wero- 
wances usually have the advice of their 
Priests and Conjurers, and their Allies and 
ancient friends; but chiefely the Priestes de- 
termine their resolution. Every Werowance, 
or some lustie fellow, they appoint Captaine 
over every nation. They seldome make 
warre for lands or goods, but for women and 
children, and principally for revenge. They 
have many enimies, namely all their west- 
ernely Countries beyond the mountaines, and 
the heads of the rivers. Upon the head of 
the Powhatans are the Monacans, whose 
chiefe habitation is at Russawmeake; unto 
whome the Mouhemenchughes, the Massin- 
nacacks, the Monahassanuggs, and other 
nations, pay tributs. 

Upon the head of the river of Toppahanock 
is a people called Mannahoacks. To these 
are contributers the Tauxsnitanias, the 
Shackaconias, the Outponcas, the Tegoneaes, 
the Whonkentyaes, the Stegarakes, the Hassin- 
nungas, and diverse others; all confederats 
with the Monacans, though many different in 
language, and be very barbarous, living for 
most part of wild beasts and fruits. 

Beyond the mountaines from whence is the 
head of the river Patawomeke, the Savages 
report, inhabit their most mortall enimies, 
the Massawomekes upon a great salt water, 
which by all likelyhood is either some part of 
Commada |i.e. Canada], some great lake, or 
some inlet of some sea that falleth into the 
South sea. These Massawomekes are a great 
nation and very populous. For the heads of 
all those rivers, especially the Pattawomekes, 
the Pautuxuntes, the Sasquesahanocks, the 
Tockwoughes, are continually tormented by 
them: of whose crueltie, they generally com- 
plained, and very importunate they were 
with Captaine Smith and his company, to 
free them from these tormentors. ~To this 
purpose, they offered food, conduct, assist- 
ance, and continuall subjection. To which 
he concluded to effect. But the counsell 
[Council] then present, emulating his suc- 
cesse, would not thinke it fit to spare him 40 
men to be hazarded in those unknowne re- 
gions; having passed (as before was spoken 
of) but with 12, and so was lost that oppor- 
tunitie. 

Seaven boats full of these Massawomeks 
the discoverers encountred at the head of the 
Bay; whose Targets, Baskets, Swords, 
Tobaccopipes, Platters, Bowes and Arrowes, 
and every thing shewed, they much exceeded 


them of our parts: and their dexteritie in | 


their small boats made of the barkes of trees 
sowed with barke, and wel! luted with 
gumme, argueth that they are seated upon 
some great water. 


Against all these enimies the Powhatans are _ 


constrained sometimes to fight. Their chiefe 
attempts are by Stratagems, .trecheries, or 
surprisals. Yet the Werowances, women and 


children, they put not to death; but keepe | 


them Captives. They have a method in 
warre, and for our pleasures, they shewed it 
us; and it was in this manner performed at 
Mattapanient. - 

Having painted and disguised themselves 
in the fiercest manner they could devise, they 
divided themselves into two Companies, 
neare a 100 in a company. The one com- 
pany called Monacans, the other Powhatans. 
Either army had their Captaine. These as 
enimies tooke their stands a musket shot one 
from another; ranked themselves 15 a breast, 
and each ranke from another 4 or 5 yards; 
not in fyle, but in the opening betwixt their 
fyles, so as the Reare could shoot as conven- 
iently as the Front. 

Having thus pitched the fields; from either 
part went a Messenger with these condi- 
tions: that whosoever were vanquished, such 
as escape, upon their submission in 2 daies 
after, should live; but their wives and chil- 
dren should be prize for the Conquerers. 

The messengers were no sooner returned, 
but they approached in their orders. On 
each flanke a Sarjeant, and in the Reare an 
officer for leuitenant, all duly keeping their 
orders, yet leaping and singing after their 
accustomed tune, which they use only in 
warres. Upon the first flight of arrowes, 
they gave such horrible shouts and screeches, 
as though so many infernall helhounds could 
not have made them more terrible. 

When they had spent their arrowes, they 
joined together prettily, charging and retir- 
ing, every ranke seconding other. As they 
got advantage, they catched their enimies by 
the haire of the head; and downe he came 
that was taken. His enimie with his wooden 
sword seemed to beat out his. braines, and 
still they crept to the Reare, to maintaine the 
skirmish. The Monacans decreasing, the Pow- 
hatans charged them in the forme of a halfe 
moone: they unwilling to be inclosed, fled all 
in a troope to their Ambuscadoes, on whome 
they led them very cunningly. The Monacans 
disperse themselves among the fresh men, 
whereupon the Powhatans retired with al 
speed to their seconds; which the Monacans 
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ee eing took that advantage to retire againe to 
their owne battell, and so each returned to 
heir owne quarter. 

All their actions, voices and gestures, both 
7 charging and retiring, were so strained to 
the. hight of their quallitie and nature, that 
the strangenes thereof made+it seem very 
for their musicke they use a thicke cane, 
_ which they pipe as on a Recorder. For 
their warres, they have a great deepe platter 
of wood. They cover the mouth thereof 
with a skin, at each corner they tie a walnut, 
which meeting on the backside neere the 
bottome, with a small rope they twitch them 
togither till it be so tought and stiffe, that 
they may beat upon it as upon a drumme. 
But their chiefe instruments are Rattels 
made of small gourds or Pumpion shels. Of 
these they have Base, Tenor, Counter-tenor, 
Meane and Trible. These mingled with 
their voices sometimes 20 or 30 togither, 
make such a terrible noise as would rather 
affright then delight any man. 

» Ifany great commander arrive at the habi- 
tation of a Werowance, they spread a mat as 
the Turkes do a carpet, for him to sit upon. 
Upon an other right opposite they sit them- 
selves. Then doe all with a tunable voice of 
‘showting bid him welcome. After this, doe 2. 
or more of their chiefest men make an ora- 
tion, testifying their love. Which they do 
with such vehemency and so great passions, 
that they sweate till they drop; and are so out 
of breath they can scarce speake. So that a 
- man would take them to be exceeding angry 


they spend freely; and at night where his 


or starke mad. Such victuall as they have, » 
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lodging is appointed, they set a woman fresh 
painted red with Pocones and oile, to be his 
bedfellow. 

Their manner of trading is for copper, 
beades, and such like; for which they give 
such commodities as they have, as skins, 
fowle, fish, flesh, and their country corne. 
But their victuall is their chiefest riches. 

Every spring they make themselves sicke 
with drinking the juice of a root they call 
wighsacan, and water; whereof they powre so 
great a quantity, that it purgeth them in a 
very violent maner; so that in 3 or 4 daies 
after, they scarce recover their former health. 

Sometimes they are troubled with dropsies, 
swellings, aches, and such like diseases; for 
cure wherof they build a stove in the form of 
a dovehouse with mats, so close that a fewe 
coales therin covered with a pot, will make 
the pacient sweate extreamely. For swell- 
ings also they use smal.peeces of touchwood, 
in the forme of cloves, which pricking on the 
griefe, they burne close to the flesh, and from 
thence draw the corruption with their mouth. 
With this root wighsacan they ordinarily heal 
greene wounds: but to scarrifie a swelling or 
make incision, their best instruments are 
some splinted stone. Old ulcers or putrified 
hurtes are seldome seene cured amongst 
them. 

They have many professed Phisitions, who 
with their charmes and Rattels, with an 
infernall rowt of words and actions, will 
seeme to sucke their inwarde griefe from 
their navels or their grieved places; but of our 
Chirurgians they were so conceipted, that 
they beleeved any Plaister would heale any 
hurt. 


} WILLIAM BRADFORD (1590-1657) 


From 


~OF PLIMOTH PLANTATION 
] (1630-50) 


[The Compact] 


I shall *** begine with a combination 
‘made by them before they came ashore, being 
the first foundation of their govermente in 
this place; occasioned partly by the discon- 
tented and mutinous speeches that some of 
the strangers amongst them had let fall from 
them in the ship — That when they came a 
‘shore they would use their owne libertie; for 


none had power to command them, the pa- 
tente they had being for Virginia, and not for 
New-england, which belonged to an other 
Goverment, with which the Virginia Company 
had nothing to doe. And partly that shuch an 
acte by them done (this their condition con- 
sidered) might be as firme as any patent, and 
in some respects more sure. 
The forme was as followeth. 


In the name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwriten, the loyall subjects of our 
dread soveraigne Lord, King James, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britaine, Franc, & Ire- 
land king, defender of the faith, &c., haveing 
undertaken, for the glorie of God, and advance- 
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mente of the Christian faith, and honour of our 
king & countrie, a voyage to plant the first 
colonie in the Northerne parts of Virginia, doe 
by these presents solemnly & mutualy in the 
presence of God, and one of another, covenant 
& combine our selves togeather into a civill 
body politick, for our better ordering & preser- 
vation & furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and 
by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and 
frame such just & equall lawes, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, & offices, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meete & convenient for 
the generall good of the Colonie, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. In 
witnes whereof we have hereunder subscribed 
our names at Cap-Codd the 11. of November, in 
the year of the raigne of our soveraigne lord, 
King James, of England, France, & Ireland the 
eighteenth, and of Scotland the fiftie fourth. 
An°®: Dom. 1620. 


[The Landing] 


Being thus arived in a good harbor and 
brought safe to land, they fell upon their 
knees and blessed the God of heaven, who 
had brought them over the vast and furious 
ocean, and delivered them from all the periles 
and miseries therof, againe to set their feete 
on the firme and stable earth, their proper 
elemente. And no marvell if they were thus 
joyefull, seeing wise Seneca was so affected 
with sailing a few miles on the coast of his 
owne Italy; as he affirmed, that he had rather 
remaine twentie years on his way by land, 
then pass by sea to any place in a short time; 
so tedious and dreadfull was the same unto 
him. 

But hear I cannot but stay and make a 
pause, and stand half amased at this poore 
peoples presente condition; and so I thinke 
will the reader too, when he well considers the 
same. Being thus passed the vast ocean, and 
a sea of troubles before in their preparation 
(as may be remembred by that which wente 
before), they had now no freinds to wellcome 
them, nor inns to entertaine or refresh their 
weatherbeaten bodys, no houses or much less 
townes to repaire too, to seeke for succoure. 
It is recorded in scripture as a mercie to the 
apostle and his shipwraked company, that 
the barbarians shewed them no smale kind- 
nes in refreshing them, but these savage 
barbarians, when they mette with them (as 
after will appeare) were readier to fill their 
sids full of arrows then otherwise. And for 
the season it was winter, and they that know 
the winters of that cuntrie know them to be 
sharp and violent, and subjecte to cruell and 
feirce stormes, deangerous to travill to known 
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places, much more to serch an unknown| 
coast. Besids, what could they see but a 
hidious and desolate wildernes, full of wild 
beasts and willd men? and what multituds 
ther might be of them they knew not. | 
Nether could they, as it were, goe up to. the 
tope of Pisgah, to vew from this willdernes a. 
more goodly cuntrie to feed their hops; for} 
which way soever they turnd their eys (save| 
upward to the heavens) they could have litle 
solace or content in respecte of any outward 
objects. For summer being done, all things: 
stand upon them with a wetherbeaten face; | 
and the whole countrie, full of woods and | 
thickets, represented a wild and savage heiw. 
If they looked behind them, ther was the 
mighty ocean which they had passed, and 
was now as a maine barr and goulfe to 
seperate them from all the civill parts of the. 
world. If it be said they had a ship to sucour | 
them, it is trew; but what heard they daly | 
from the master and company? but that. 
with speede they should looke out a place 
with their shallop, wher they would be at 
some near distance; for the season was shuch 
as he would not stirr from thence till a safe 
harbor was discovered by them wher they 
would be, and he might goe without danger: 
and that victells consumed apace, but he_ 
must and would keepe sufficient for them 
selves and their returne. Yea, it was mut-— 
tered by some, that if they gott not a place in 
time, they would turne them and their goods 
ashore and leave them. Let it also be con- 
sidred what weake hopes of supply and suc- 
coure they left behinde them, that might bear | 
up their minds in this sade condition and 
trialls they were under; and they could not 
but be very smale. It is true, indeed, the — 
affections and love of their brethren at 
Leyden was cordiall and entire towards them, 
but they had litle power to help them, or | 
them selves; and how the case stode betweene 
them and the marchants at their coming 
away, hath allready been declared. What 
could now sustaine them but the spirite of 
God and his grace? May not and ought not | 
the children of these fathers rightly say: Our | 
faithers were Englishmen which came over this | 
great ocean, and were ready to perish in this . 
willdernes; but they cried unto the Lord, and he — 
heard thetr voyce, and looked on their adversitie, — 
etc. Let them therfore praise the Lord, because 
he is good, and his mercies endure for ever. — 
Yea, let them which have been redeemed of the 
Lord shew how he hath delivered them from the 
hand of the oppressour. When they wandered | 
in the deserte willdernes out of the way, and 
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found no citie to dwell in, both hungrie, and 
thirstie, their sowle was overwhelmed an them. 
_ Let them confess before the Lord his loving 
’ kindnes, and his wonderfull works before the 
sons of men. 


[An Habitation] 


The month of November being spente in 
these affairs, and much foule weather falling 
in, the 6. of Desemr: they sente out their 
shallop againe with 10. of their principall 
men, and some sea men, upon further dis- 
covery, intending to circulate that deepe bay 
of Cap-codd. The weather was very could, 
and it frose so hard as the sprea of the sea 
lighting on their coats, they were as if they 
_ had been glased; yet that night betimes they 

_ gott downe into the botome of the bay, and 
as they drue nere the shore they saw some 
10. or 12. Indeans very busie aboute some 
thing. They landed aboute a league or 2. 

from them, and had much a doe to put a 
shore any wher, it lay so full of flats. Being 
landed, it grew late, and they made them 
\selves ; a barricade with loggs and bowes as 
well as they could in the time, and set out 
their sentenill and betooke them to rest, and 
saw the smoake of the fire the savages made 
that night. When morning was come they 
devided their company, some to coaste along 
the shore in the boate, and the rest marched 
throw the woods to see the land, if any fit 

_ place might be for their dwelling. They 

came allso to the place wher they saw the 

_ Indans the night before, and found they had 
been cuting up a great fish like a grampus, 

_ being some 2. inches thike of fate like a hogg, 
some peeces wher of they had left by the 
way; and the shallop found 2. more of these 
fishes dead on the sands, a thing usuall after 

' storms in that place, by reason of the great 

_ flats of sand that lye of. So they ranged up 

and doune all that day, but found no people, 

_ nor any place they liked. When the sune 

_ grue low, they hasted out of the woods to 
meete with their sha!lop, to whom they made 
signes to come to them into a creeke hardby, 

; the which they did at highwater; of which 
_ they were very glad, for they had not seen 
_ each other all that day, since the morning. 
So they made them a barricado (as usually 
they did every night) with loggs, staks, and 
__ thike pine bowes, the height of a man, leaving 
it open to leeward, partly to shelter them 
from the could and wind (making their fire in 
the midle, and lying round aboute it), and 
partly to’ defend them from any sudden 


r 


+ i - 


assaults of the savags, if they should surround 
them. So being very weary, they betooke 
them to rest. But aboute midnight, they 
heard a hideous and great crie, and their 
sentinell caled, “‘Arme, arme’’; so they be- 
stired them and stood to their armes, and 
shote of a cupple of moskets, and then the 
noys seased. They concluded it was a com- 
panie of wolves, or such like willd beasts; for 
one of the sea men tould them he had often 
heard shuch a noyse in New-found land. So 
they rested till about 5. of the clock in the 
morning; for the tide, and ther purposs to goe 
from thence, made them be stiring betimes. 

So after praier they prepared for breakfast, 

and it being day dawning, it was thought best 
to be carring things downe to the boate. 

But some said it was not best to carrie the 
armes’downe, others said they would be the 
readier, for they had laped them up in their 
coats from the dew. But some 3. or 4. would 
not cary theirs till they wente them selves, 

yet as it fell out, the water being not high 
enough, they layed them downe on the banke 
side, and came up to breakfast. But pre- 
sently, all on the sudain, they heard a great 
and strange crie, which they knew to be the 
same voyces they heard in the night, though 
they varied their notes, and one of their com- 
pany being abroad came runing in, and cried, 
‘‘Men, Indeans, Indeans’’; and withall, their 
arowes came flying amongst them. Their 
men rane with all speed to recover their 
armes, as by the good providence of God they 
did. In the mean time, of those that were 
ther ready, tow muskets were discharged at 
them, and 2. more stood ready in the enter- 
ance of ther randevoue, but were comanded 
not to shoote till they could take full aime at 
them; and the other 2. charged againe with 
all speed, for ther were only 4. had armes 
ther, and defended the baricado which was 
first assalted. The crie of the Indeans was 
dreadfull, espetially when they saw ther men 
rune out of the randevoue towourds the 
shallop, to recover their armes, the Indeans 
wheeling aboute upon them. But some 
running out with coats of malle on, and cut- 
lasses in their hands, they soone got their 
armes, and let flye amongs them, and quickly 
stopped their violence. Yet ther was a lustie 
man, and no less valiante, stood behind a tree. 
within halfe a musket shot, and let his arrows 
flie at them. He was seen shoot 3. arrowes, 

which were all avoyded. He stood 3. shot of 
a musket, till one taking full aime at him, and 
made the barke or splinters of the tree fly 
about his ears, after which he gave an ex- 
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traordinary shrike, and away they wente all 
of them. They left some to keep the shalop, 
and followed them aboute a quarter of a 
mille, and shouted once or twise, and shot of 
2. or 3. peces, and so returned. This they 
did, that they might conceive that they were 
not affrade of them or any way discouraged. 
Thus it pleased God to vanquish their 
enimies, and give them deliverance; and by 
his spetiall providence so to dispose that not 
any one of them were either hurte, or hitt, 
though their arrows came close by them, and 
on every side them, and sundry of their coats, 
which hunge up in the barricado, were shot 
throw and throw. Aterwards they gave 
God sollamne thanks and praise for their de- 
liverance, and gathered up a bundle of their 
arrows, and sente them into England after- 
ward by the master of the ship, and called 
that place the first encounter. From hence 
they departed, and costed all along, but dis- 
cerned no place likly for harbor; and therfore 
hasted to a place that their pillote, (one Mr. 
Coppin who had bine in the cuntrie before) 
did assure them was a good harbor, which he 
had been in, and they might fetch it before 
night; of which they were glad, for it begane 
to be foule weather. After some houres sail- 
ing, it begane to snow and raine, and about 
the midle of the afternoone, the wind in- 
creased, and the sea became very rough, and 
they broake their rudder, and it was as much 
as 2. men could doe to steere her with a 
cupple of oares. But their pillott bad them 
be of good cheere, for he saw the harbor; but 
the storme increasing, and night drawing on, 
they bore what saile they could to gett in, 
while they could see. But herwith they 
broake their mast in 3. peeces, and their saill 
fell over bord, in a very grown sea, so as they 
had like to have been cast away; yet by Gods 
mercie they recovered them selves, and hay- 
ing the floud with them, struck into the 
harbore. But when it came too, the pillott 
was deceived in the place, and said, the Lord 
be mercifull unto them, for his eys never saw 
that place before; and he and the master 
mate would have rune her ashore, in a cove 
full of breakers, before the winde. Buta lusty 
seaman which steered, bad those which rowed, 
if they were men, about with her, or ells they 
were all cast away; the which they did with 
speed. So he bid them be of good cheere and 
row lustly, for ther was a faire sound before 
them, and he doubted not but they should 
find one place or other wher they might ride 
in saftie. And though it was very darke, and 
rained sore, yet in the end they gott under 


the lee of a smalle iland, and remained ther all 
that night in saftie. But they knew not this 
to be an iland till morning, but were devided 
in their minds; some would keepe the boate 
for fear they might be amongst the Indians; 
others were so weake and could, they could 
not endure, but got a shore, and with much 
adoe got fire, (all things being so wett,) and 
the rest were glad to come to them; for after 
midnight the wind shifted to the north-west, 
and it frose hard. But though this had been. 
a day and night of much trouble and danger 
unto them, yet God gave them a morning of 
comforte and refreshing (as usually he doth 
to his children), for the next day was a faire 
sunshining day, and they found them sellvs 
to be on an iland secure from the Indeans, 
wher they might drie their stufe, fixe their 
peeces, and rest them selves, and gave God 
thanks for his mercies, in their manifould 
deliverances. And this being the last day of 
the weeke, they prepared ther to keepe the 
Sabath. On Munday they sounded the 
harbor, and founde it fitt for shipping; and 
marched into the land, and found diverse 
cornfeilds, and litle runing brooks, a place (as 
they supposed) fitt for situation; at least it 
was the best they could find, and the season, 
and their presente necessitie, made them glad 
to accepte of it. So they returned to their 
shipp againe with this news to the rest of 
their people, which did much comforte their 
harts. 

On the 15. of Desemr: they wayed anchor 
to goe to the place they had discovered, and 
came within 2. leagues of it, but were faine to 
bear up againe; but the 16. day the winde 
came faire, and they arrived safe in this 
harbor. And after wards tooke better view 
of the place, and resolved wher to pitch their 
dwelling; and the 25. day begane to erecte the 
first house for commone use to receive them 
and their goods. ; 


| Hardship| 


In these hard and difficulte beginings they 
found some discontents and murmurings. 
arise amongst some, and mutinous speeches 
and carriags in other; but they were soone 
quelled and overcome by the wisdome, 
patience, and just and equall carrage of things 
by the Govr. and better part, which clave 
faithfully togeather in the maine. But that 
which was most sadd and lamentable was, 
that in 2. or 3. moneths time halfe of their 
company dyed, espetialy in Jan: and Febru- 
ary, being the depth of winter, and wanting 
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houses and other comforts; being infected 
with the scurvie and other diseases, which 
this long vioage and their inacomodate condi- 
tion had brought upon them; so as ther dyed 
some times 2. or 3. of a day, in the foresaid 
time; that of 100. and odd persons scarce 50. 
remained. And of these in the time of most 
distres ther was but 6. or 7. sound persons; 
who, to their great comendations be it 
spoken, spared no pains, night nor day, but 
with abundance of toyle and hazard of their 
owne health, fetched them woode, made them 
fires, drest them meat, made their beads, 
washed their lothsome cloaths, cloathed and 
uncloathed them; in a word did all the homly, 
and necessarie offices for them, which dainty 
and quesie stomacks cannot endure to hear 
named; and all this willingly and cherfully, 
without any grudging in the least, shewing 
herein their true love unto their freinds and 
bretheren. A rare example and worthy to 
be remembred. Tow of these 7. were Mr. 
William Brewster ther reverend Elder, and 
Myles Standish ther Captein and military 
comander, unto whom my selfe, and many 
others were much beholden in.our low and 
sicke condition. And yet the Lord so upheld 
these persons, as in this generall calamity 
they were not at all infected either with sick- 
nes, or lamnes. And what I have said of 
these, I may say of many others who dyed in 
this generall vissitation, and others yet liv- 
ing, that whilst they had health, yea, or any 
strength continuing, they were not wanting 
to any that had need of them. And I doute 
not but their recompence is with the Lord. 
But I may not hear pass by an other re- 
markable passage not to be forgotten. As 
this calamitie fell among the passengers that 
were to be left here to plant, and were hasted 
a shore and made to drinke water, that the 
sea-men might have the more bear, and one! 
in his sicknes desiring but a small cann of 
beere, it was answered, that if he were their 
owne father he should have none; the disease 
begane to fall amongst them also, so as all- 
most halfe of their company dyed before they 
went away, and many of their officers and 
lustyest men, as the boatson, gunner, 3. 
quarter-maisters, the cooke, and others. At 
which the master was something’ strucken 
and sent to the sick a shore and tould the 
Govr. he should send for beer for them that 
had need of it, though he drunke water hom- 
ward bound. But now amongst his company 
ther was farr another kind of carriage in this 
miserie then amongst the passengers; for they 
1 Which was this author himself. [Author’s note.] 


‘been at worke, and were gone to diner. 


that before had been boone companions in 
drinking and joyllity in the time of their 
health and wellfare, begane now to deserte 
one another in this calamitie, saing they 
would not hasard ther lives for them, they 
should be infected by coming to help them in 
their cabins, and so, after they came to dye 
by it, would doe litle or nothing for them, but 
if they dyed let them dye. But shuch of the 
passengers as were yet abord shewed them 
what mercy they could, which made some of 
their harts relente, as the boatson (and some 
others), who was a prowd yonge man, and 
would often curse and scofe at the pas- 
sengers; but when he grew weak, they had 
compassion on him and helped him; then he 
confessed he did not deserve it at their hands, 
he had abused them in word and deed. O! 
saith he, you, I now see, shew your love like 
Christians indeed one to another, but we let 
one another lye and dye like doggs. Another 
lay cursing his wife, saing if it had not ben for 
her he had never come this unlucky viage, 
and anone cursing his felows, saing he had 
done this and that, for some of them, he had 
spente so much, and so much, amongst them, 
and they were now weary of him, and did not 
help him, having need. Another gave his 
companion all he had, if he died, to help him 
in his weaknes; he went and got a litle spise 
and made him a mess of meat once or twise, 
and because he dyed not so soone as he 
expected, he went amongst his fellows, and 
swore the rogue would cousen him, he would 
see him choaked before he made him any 
more meate; and yet the pore fellow dyed 
before morning. 

All this while the Indians came skulking 
about them, and would sometimes show them 
selves aloofe of, but when any aproached near 
them, they would rune away. And once 
they stoale away their tools wher they had 
But 
about the 16. of March a certaine Indian 
came bouldly amongst them, and spoke to 
them in broken English, which they could 
well understand, but marvelled at it. At 
length they understood by discourse with 
him, that he was not of these parts, but be- 
longed to the eastrene parts wher some 
English-ships came to fhish, with whom he 
was aquainted, and could name sundrie of 
them by their names, amongst whom he had 
gott his language. He became proftable to 
them in aquainting them with many things 
concerning the state of the cuntry in the east- 
parts wher he lived, which was afterwards 
profitable unto them; as also of the people 
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hear, of their names, number and strength; of 
their situation and distance from this place, 
and who was cheefe amongst them. His 
name was Samaset; he tould them also of 
another Indian whos name was Squanto, a 
native of this place, who had been in Eng- 
land and could speake better English then 
him selfe. Being, after some time of enter- 
tainmente and gifts, dismist, a while after he 
came againe, and 5. more with him, and they 
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LETTERS 


MOST DEAR AND LOVING HUSBAND, 

I cannot express my love to you, as I 
desire, in these poor, lifeless lines; but I do 
heartily wish you did see my heart, how true 
and faithful it is to you, and how much I do 
desire to be always with you, to enjoy the 
sweet comfort of your presence, and those 
helps from you in spiritual and temporal 
duties, which I am so unfit to perform with- 
out you. It makes me to. see the want of 
you, and wish myself with you. But I desire 
we may be guided by God in all our ways, 
who is able to direct us for the best; and so I 
will wait upon him with patience, who is all- 
sufficient for me. I shall not need to write 
much to you at this time. My brother 
Gostling can tell you any thing by word of 
mouth. I praise God, we are all here in 
health, as you left us, and are glad to hear the 
same of you and all the rest of our friends at 


London. My mother and myself remember 
our best love to you, and all the rest... Our 
children remember their duty to you. And 


thus, desiring to be remembered in your 
prayers, I bid my good husband good night. 
Little Samuel thinks it is time for me to go to 
bed; and so I beseech the Lord to keep you in 
safety, and us all here. Farewell, my sweet 
husband. Your obedient wife, 
MARGARET WINTHROP. 

[ENGLAND. Late in 1627?| 


My MOST SWEET HUSBAND, 

How dearly welcome thy kind letter was to 
me, I am not able to express. The sweetness 
of it did much refresh me. What can be 
more pleasing to a wife, than to hear of the 
welfare of her best beloved, and how he is 
pleased with her poor endeavors! I blush to 
hear myself commended, knowing my own 


brought againe all the tooles that were stolen 
away before, and made way for the coming of 
their great Sachem, called Massasoyt; who, 
about 4. or 5. days after, came with the cheefe 
of his freinds and other attendance, with the 
aforesaid Squanto. With whom, after frendly 
entertainment, and some gifts given him, 
they made a peace with him (which hath now 
continued this 24. years). 


and MARGARET WINTHROP 


wants. But it is your love that conceives the 
best, and makes all things seem better than 
they are. I wish that I may be always pleas- 
ing to thee, and that those comforts we have 
in each other may be daily increased, as far as 
they be pleasing to God. I will use that 
speech to thee, that Abigail did to David, I 
will be a servant to wash the feet of my lord. 
I will do any service wherein I may please my 
good husband. I confess I cannot do enough 
for thee; but thou art pleased to accept the 
will for the deed, and rest contented. 

I have many reasons to make me love thee, 
whereof I will name two: First, because thou 
lovest God; and, secondly, because that thou 
lovest me. If these two were wanting, all the 
rest would be eclipsed. But I must leave 
this discourse, and go about my household 
affairs. I am a bad housewife to be so long 
from them; but I must needs borrow a little 
time to talk with thee, my sweet heart. The 
term is more than half done. I hope thy 
business draws to an end. It will be but two 
or three weeks before I see thee, though they 
be long ones. God will bring us together in 
his good time; for which time I shall pray. I 


' thank the Lord, we are all in health. Weare 


very glad to hear so good news of our son 
Henry.. The Lord make us thankful for all 
his mercies to us and ours. And thus, with 
my mother’s and my own best love to your- 
self and all the rest, I shall leave scribbling. 
The weather being cold, makes me make 
haste. Farewell, my good husband; the 
Lord keep’ thee. f 
Your obedient wife, 
| MARGARET WINTHROP. 

GROTON [ENGLAND], November 22 [1628]. 


[P.S.] I have not yet received the box; 
but I will send forit. I send upa turkey and 
some cheese. I pray send my son Forth such 
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a knife as mine is. Mrs. Hugen would pray 
you to buy a cake for the boys. 

I did dine at Groton Hall yesterday; they 
are in health, and remember their love. We 
did wish you there, but that would not bring 
you, and I could not be merry without thee. 
Mr. Lee and his wife were there; they re- 
member their love. Our neighbor Cole and 
goodman Newton have been sick, but some- 
what amended again. I fear thy cheese will 
not prove so good as thou didst expect. I 
have sent it all, for we could not cut it. 


My coop WIFE, 

Although I wrote to thee last week by the 
carrier of Hadleigh, yet, having so fit oppor- 
tunity, I must needs write to thee again; for I 
do esteem one little, sweet, short letter of 
thine (such as the last was) to be well worthy 
two or three from me. How it is with us, 
these bearers can inform thee, so as I may 
write the less. They were married on 
Saturday last, and intend to stay with thee 
till towards the end of the term; for it will 
be yet six weeks before they can take their 
voyage. Labor to keep my son at home as 
much as thou canst, especially from Had- 
leigh. I began this letter to thee yesterday 
at two of the clock, thinking to have been 
large, but was so taken up by company and 

business, as I could get but hither by this 
-morning. It grieves me that I have not 
liberty to make better expression of my love 
to thee, who art more dear to me than all 
earthly things; but I will endeavor that my 
prayers may supply the defect of my pen, 
which will be of best use to us both, inasmuch 
as the favor and blessing of our God is better 
than all things besides. My trust is in his 
mercy, that, upon the faith of his gracious 
promise, and the experience of his fatherly 
goodness, he will be our God to the end, to 
carry us along through this course of our pil- 
grimage, in the peace of a good conscience, 
and that, in the end of our race, we shall 
safely arrive at the haven of eternal happi- 
ness. We see how frail and vain all earthly 
good things are. There is no means to avoid 
the loss of.them in death, nor the bitterness 
which accompanyeth them in the cares and 
troubles of this life. Only the fruition of 
Jesus Christ and the hope of heaven can give 
us true comfort and rest. The Lord teach us 
wisdom to prepare for our change, and to lay 
up our treasure there, where our abiding 
must be forever. I know thou lookest for 
troubles here, and, when one affliction is 
over, to meet- with another; but remember 


what our Saviour tells us: BE or Goop com- 
FORT, | HAVE OVERCOME THE WORLD. See 
his goodness; He hath conquered our ene- 
mies beforehand, and, by faith in him, we 
shall assuredly prevail over them all. There- 
fore, (my sweet wife,) raise up thy heart, and 
be not dismayed at the crosses thou meetest 
with in family affairs or otherwise; but still 
fly to him, who will take up thy burden for 
thee. Go thou on cheerfully, in obedience 
to his holy will, in the course he hath set 
thee. Peace shall come. Thou shalt rest as 
in thy bed; and, in the mean time, he will 
not fail nor forsake thee. But my time is 
past; I must leave thee. So I commend thee 
and all thine to the gracious protection and 
blessing of the Lord. All our friends here 
salute thee: salute thou ours from me. Fare- 
well, my good wife. I kiss.and love thee 
with the kindest affection, and rest 
Thy faithful husband, 


Jo. WINTHROP. 
April 28, 1629. 


My FAITHFUL AND DEAR WIFE, 

It pleaseth God, that thou shouldst once 
again hear from me before our departure, and 
I hope this shall come safe to thy hands. I 
know it will be a great refreshing to thee. 
And blessed be his mercy, that I can write 
thee so good news, that we are all in very 
good health, and, having tried our ship’s 
entertainment now more than a week, we find 
it agree very well with us. Our boys are well 
and cheerful, and have no mind of home. 
They lie both with me, and sleep as soundly 
in a rug (for we use no sheets here) as ever 
they did at Groton; and so I do myself, (I 
praise God). The wind hath heen against us 
this week and more; but this day it has come 
fair to the north, so as we are preparing (by 
God’s assistance) to set sail in the morning. 
We have only four ships ready, and some two 
or three Hollanders go along with us. The 
rest of our fleet (being seven ships) will not be 
ready this sennight. We have spent now 
two Sabbaths on shipboard very comfort- 
ably, (God be praised,) and are daily more 
and more encouraged to look for the Lord’s 
presence to go along with us. Henry Kings- 
bury hath a child or two in the Talbot sick of 
the measles, but like to do well. One of my 
men had them at Hampton, but he was soon - 
well again. We are, in all our eleven ships, 
about seven hundred persons, passengers, 
and two hundred and forty cows, and about 
sixty horses. The ship, which went from 
Plimouth, carried about one hundred and 
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forty persons, and the ship, which goes from 
Bristowe, carrieth about eighty persons. 
And now (my sweet soul) I must once again 
take my last farewell of thee in Old England. 
It goeth very near to my heart to leave thee; 
but I know to whom I have committed thee, 
even to him who loves thee much better than 
any husband can, who hath taken account of 
the hairs of thy head, and puts all thy tears 
in his bottle, who can, and (if it be for his 
glory) will bring us together again with peace 
and comfort. Oh, how it refresheth my 
heart, to think, that I shall yet again see thy 
sweet face in the land of the living! — that 
lovely countenance, that I have so much de- 
lighted in, and beheld with so great content! 
I have hitherto been so taken up with busi- 
ness, as I could seldom look back to my 
former happiness; but now, when I shall be at 
some leisure, I shall not avoid the remem- 
brance of thee, nor the grief for thy absence. 
Thou hast thy share with me, but I hope the 
course we have agreed upon will be some ease 
to us both. Mondays and Fridays, at five of 
the clock at night, we shall meet in spirit till 
we meet in person. Yet, if all these hopes 
should fail, blessed be our God, that we are 
assured we shall meet one day, if not as hus- 
band and wife, yet in a better condition. 
Let that stay and comfort thy heart. 
Neither can the sea drown thy husband, nor 
enemies destroy, nor any adversary deprive 
thee of thy husband or children. Therefore 
I will only take thee now and my sweet 
children in mine arms, and kiss and embrace 
you all, and so leave you with my God. 
Farewell, farewell. I bless you all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. I salute my 
daughter Winth. Matt. Nan. and the rest, 
and all my good neighbors and friends. 
Pray all for us. Farewell. Commend my 
blessing to my son John. I cannot now 
write to him; but tell him I have committed 
thee and thine to him. Labor to draw him 
yet nearer to God, and he will be the surer 
staff of comfort to thee. I cannot name the 
rest of my good friends, but thou canst sup- 
ply it. I wrote, a week since, to thee and 
Mr. Leigh, and divers others. 
Thine wheresoever, 
Jo. WINTHROP. 

From aboard the Arbella, riding at the 

Cowes, March 28, 1630. 


I would have written to my brother and 
sister Gostling, but it is near midnight. Let 
this excuse; and commend my love to them 
and all theirs. 


My DEAR WIFE, 

I wrote to thee by my brother Arthur, but 
I durst write no more than I need not care 
though it miscarried, for I found him the old 
man still; yet I would have kept him to ease 
my brother, but that his own desire to return, 
and the scarcity of provisions here, yielded 
the stronger reason to let him go. Now (my. 
good wife) let us join in praising our merciful 
God, that (howsoever he hath afflicted us, 
both generally and particularly mine own 
family in his stroke upon my son Henry) yet 
myself and the rest of our children and family 
are safe and in health, and that he upholds 
our hearts that we faint not in all our 
troubles, but can yet wait for a good issue. 
And howsoever our fare be but coarse in 
respect of what we formerly had, (pease, 
puddings and fish, being our ordinary diet,) 
yet he makes it sweet and wholesome to us, 
that I may truly say I desire no better. 
Besides in this, that he begins with us thus in 
affliction, it is the greater argument to us of 
his love, and of the goodness of the work 
which we are about; for Satan bends his 
forces against us, and stirs up his instruments 
to all kind of mischief, so that I think here 
are some persons who never showed so much 
wickedness in England as they have done 
here. Therefore be not discouraged (my 
dear Wife) by anything thou shalt hear from 
hence, I see no cause to repent of our coming © 
hither, and thou seest (by our experience) 
that God can bring safe hither even the 
tenderest women and the youngest children 
(as he did many in diverse ships,. though the 
voyage were more tedious than formerly hath 
been known in this season.) Be sure to be 
warm clothed, and to have store of fresh 
provisions, meal, eggs put up in salt or 


‘ground malt, butter, oat meal,:pease, and 


fruits, and a large strong chest or 2: well 
locked, to keep these provisions in; and be 
sure they be bestowed in the ship where they 
may be readily come by, (which the boat- 
swain will see to and the quarter masters, if 
they be rewarded beforehand,) but for these 
things my son will take care. Be sure to have 
ready at sea 2 or 3 skillets of several sizes, a 
large frying pan, a small stewing pan, and a 
case to boil a pudding in; store of linen for 
use at sea, and sack to bestow among the 
sailors: some drinking vessels, and peuter and 
other vessels: and for physic you shall need 
no other but a pound of Doctor Wright’s 
Electuariu lenitivu, and his direction to use it, 
a gallon of scurvy grass to drink a little 5 


or 6 mornings together, with some saltpeter 
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dissolved in it, and a little grated or sliced 
nutmeg. | 

- Thou must be sure to bring no more com- 
pany than so many as shall have full pro- 
vision for a year and half, for though the 
earth here be very fertile yet there must be 
time and means to raise it; if we have corn 
enough we may live plentifully. Yet all 
these are but the means which God hath 
ordained to do us good by: our eyes must be 
towards him, who as he can withhold bless- 
ings from the strongest means, so he can give 
sufficient virtue to the weakest. I am so 
straitened with much business, as can no way 
satisfy myself in writing’to thee. The Lord 
will in due time let us see the faces of each 
other again to our great comfort. Now the 
Lord in mercy bless, guide and support thee: 
I kiss and embrace thee my dear wife. I[ 
kiss and bless you all my dear children; 
Forth, Mary, Deane, Sam, and the other: the 


Lord keep you all and work his true fear in 
your hearts. The blessing of the Lord be 
upon all my servants, whom salute from me, 
Jo. Samford, Amy etc., Goldston; Pease, 
Chote etc.: my good friends at Castlins and 
all my good neighbors, goodman Cole and his 
good wife, and all the rest. 

Remember to come well furnished with 
linen, woollen, some more bedding, brass, 
peuter, leather bottles, drinking horns etc.: 
let my son provide 12 axes of several sorts of 
the Braintree Smith, or some other prime 
workman; whatever they cost, and some 
augers great and small, and many other 
necessaries which I can’t now think of, as 
candles, soap, and store of beef suet, etc.: 
once again farewell my dear wife. 

Thy faithful husband, 
Jo. WINTHROP. 
CHARLTON IN N. ENGLAND, July 23, 1630. 


“NATHANIEL WARD (1578?-1652) 


From THE SIMPLE COBLER 
(1647) 


[Against Toleration] 


That State is wise, that will improve all 
pains and patience rather to compose, than 
tolerate differences in religion. There is no 
divine truth, but hath much celestial fire in it 
from the Spirit of Truth: nor no irreligious 
untruth, without its proportion of antifire 
from the spirit of error to contradict it: the 
zeal of the one, the virulency of the other, 
must necessarily kindle combustions. Fiery 
diseases seated in the spirit, imbroil the 
whole frame of the body: others more ex- 
ternal and cool, are less dangerous. They 
which divide in religion, divide in God; they 
who divide in him, divide beyond Genus 
Gencralissimum, where there is no reconcilia- 
tion, without atonement; that is, without 
uniting in him, who is One, and in his Truth, 
which is also one. 

_ Wise are those men who will be persuaded 
rather to live within the pale of truth where 
they may be quiet, than in the purlieus, 
where they are sure to be haunted ever and 
anon, do authority what it can. Every 


singular opinion, hath a singular opinion of 


itself; and he that holds it a singular opinion 
of himself, and a simple opinion of all contra- 


sentients: he that confutes them, must con- 
fute at three at once, or else he does nothing; 
which will not be done without more stir than 
the peace of the State or Church can endure. 

And prudent are those Christians, that 
will rather give what may be given, than 
hazard all by yielding nothing. To sell all 
peace of country, to buy some peace of con- 
science unseasonably, is more avarice than 
thrift, imprudence than patience: they deal 
not equally, that set any truth of God at such 
a rate; but they deal wisely that will stay till 
the market is fallen. 

My prognostics deceive me not a little, if 
once within three seven years, peace prove 
not such a penny-worth at most marts in 
Christendom, that he that would not lay 
down his money, his lust, his opinion, his 
will, [ had almost said the best flower of his 
crown for it, while he might have had it, will 
tell his own heart, he played the very ill hus- 
band. 

Concerning tolerations I may further 
assert. ; ; 

That persecution of true religion and tol- 
eration of false, are the Jannes and Jambres 
to the Kingdom of Christ, whereof the last is 
far the worst. Augustine's tongue had not 
owed his mouth one pennyrent though he had 
never spake word more in it, but this, 
Nullum malum pejus libertate errandt. 

Frederick Duke of Saxon, spake not one 
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foot beyond the mark when he said. He had 
rather the earth should swallow him up 
quick, than he should give a toleration to any 
opinion against any truth of God. 

He that is willing to tolerate any religion, 
or discrepant way of religion, besides his own, 
unless it be in matters merely indifferent, 
either doubts of his own, or is not sincere in it. 

He that is willing to tolerate any unsound 
opinion, that his own may also be tolerated, 
though never so sound, will for a need hang 
God’s Bible at the Devil's girdle. 

Every toleration of false religions or 
opinions hath as many errors and sins in it, 
as all the false religions and opinions it 
tolerates, and one sound one more. 

That state that will give liberty of con- 
science in matters of religion, must give 
liberty of conscience and conversation in 
their moral laws, or else the fiddle will be out 
of tune, and some of the strings crack. 

He that will rather make an irreligious 
quarrel with other religions than try the 
Truth of his own by valuable arguments, and 
peaceable sufferings; either his religion, or 
himself is irreligious. 

Experience will teach Churches and 
Christians, that it is far better to live in a 
state united, though a little corrupt, than ina 
state, whereof some part is incorrupt, and all 
the rest divided. 

I am not altogether ignorant of the eight 
rules given by orthodox divines about giving 
tolerations, yet with their favour I dare 
affirm, 

That there is no Rule given by God for any 
state to give an affirmative toleration to any 
false religion, or opinion whatsoever; they 
must connive in some cases, but may not 
concede in any. 

That the state of England (so far as my 
intelligence serves) might in time have pre- 
vented with ease and may yet without any 
great difficulty deny both toleration, and 
irregular connivences salva Republica. 

That if the state of England shall either 
willingly tolerate, or weakly connive at such 
courses, the church of that kingdom will 
sooner become the devil’s dancing-school, 
than God’s temple: The Civil State a bear- 
garden, than an exchange: The whole Realm 
a Pais base than an England. And what pity 
it is, that that country which hath been the 
staple of truth to all Christendom, should 
now become the aviary of errors to the whole 
world, let every fearing heart judge. 

I take liberty of conscience to be nothing 
but a freedom from sin and error. Consci- 


entia in tantum libera in quantum ab errore 
liberata. And liberty of error nothing but a 
prison for conscience. Then small will be 
the kindness of a state to build such prisons 
for their subjects. 

The Scripture saith, there is nothing makes 
free but truth, and truth saith, there is no 
truth but one: If the States of the World 
would make it their sumoperous care to pre- 
serve this one truth in its purity and au- 
thority it would ease you of all other political 
cares. I am sure Satan makes it his grand, 
if not only task, to adulterate truth; False- 
hood is his sole sceptre, whereby he first 
ruffled, and ever since ruined the World. 

If truth be but one, methinks all the 
opinionists in England should not be all in 
that one truth, some of them I doubt are out. 
He that can extract an unity-out of such a 
disparity, or contract such a disparity into an 
unity; had need be a better artist, than ever 
was Drebell. 

If two centres (as we may suppose) be in 
one circle, and lines drawn from both to all 
the points of the compass, they will certainly 
cross one another, and probably cut through 
the centres themselves. 

There is talk of an universal toleration, I 
would talk as loud as I could against it, did I 
know what more apt and reasonable sacrifice 
England could offer to God for his late per- 
forming all his heavenly truths than an uni- 
versal toleration of all hellish errors, or how 
they shall make an universal reformation, 
but by making Christ’s academy the Divil’s 
university, where any man may commence 
heretic per saltum; where he that is filius 
Diabolicus, or simpliciter pessimus, may have 
his grace to go to Hell cwm Publico Privilegio; 
and carry as many after him, as he can. * * * 

It is said, though a man have light enough 
himself to see the truth, yet if he hath not 
enough to enlighten others, he is bound to 
tolerate them, I will engage myself, that all 
the devils in Britanie shall sell themselves to 
their shirts, to purchase a lease of this posi- 
tion for three of their lives, under the seale of 
the Parliament. 

It is said, that men ought to have liberty of 
their conscience, and that it is persecution to 
debar them of it: I can rather stand amazed 
than reply to this: it is an astonishment to 
think that the brains of men should be par- 
boiled in such impious ignorance. Let all the 
wits under the heavens lay their heads to- 
gether and find an assertion worse than this 
(one excepted) I will petition to be chosen the 
universal idiot of the world. 
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- Itis said, That civill magistrates ought not 
to meddle with ecclesiastical matters. 

-I would answer to this so well as I could, 
did I not know that some papers lately 
brought out of New-England, are going to the 
Press, wherein the opinions of the Elders 
there in a late Synod, concerning this point 
are manifested, which I suppose will give 
clearer satisfaction than I can. 


The true English of all this their false 
Latin, is nothing but a general toleration of 
all opinions: which motion if it be like to 
take, it were very requisite, that the City 
would repair Paul's with all the speed they 
can, for an English Pantheon, and bestow it 
upon the sectaries, freely to assemble in, then 
there may be some hope that London will be 
quiet in time. 


ROGER WILLIAMS (1608-1683) 


From THE BLOUDY TENENT 
(1644) 


[For Toleration|] 


Truth. — Sweet Peace, what hast thou 
there? 

Peace. — Arguments against persecution 
for cause of conscience. 

Truth. — And what there? 

Peace. — An answer to such arguments, 
contrarily maintaining such persecution for 
cause of conscience. 

Truth. — These arguments against such 
persecution, and the answer pleading for it, 
written (as love hopes) from godly intentions, 
hearts, and hands, yet ina marvellous dif- 
ferent style and manner. The arguments 
against persecution in milk, the answer for it 

(as I may say) in blood. 

_ The author of these arguments (against 
persecution) (as I have been informed) being 
committed by some then in power, close 
prisoner to Newgate, for the witness of some 
truths of Jesus, and having not the use of pen 
and ink, wrote these arguments in milk, in 
sheets of paper, brought to him by the 
woman his keeper, from a friend in London, 
as the stopples of his milk bottle. 


In such paper written with milk nothing 
will appear, but the way of reading it by fire 
being known to this friend who received the 
papers, he transcribed and kept together the 
papers, although the author himself could not 
correct, nor view what himself had written. 

It was in milk, tending to soul nourish- 
ment, even for babes and sucklings in Christ. 

It was in milk, spiritually white, pure and 
innocent, like those white horses of the word 
of truth and meekness, and the white linen or 
armor of righteousness, in the army of Jesus. 
Rev. 6. and 19. 

It was in milk, soft, meek, peaceable and 
gentle, tending both to the peace of souls, and 
the peace of States and Kingdoms. 

Peace. — The answer (though I hope out 
of milky pure intentions) is returned in 
blood: bloody and slaughterous-conclusions; 
bloody to the souls of all men, forced to the 
religion and worship which every civil state 
or common-weal agrees on, and compels all 
subjects to in a dissembled uniformity. 

Bloody to the bodies, first of the holy wit- 
nesses of Christ Jesus, who testify against 
such invented worships. 

Secondly, of the nation and peoples slaugh- 
tering each other for their several respective 
religions and consciences. 


ANNE BRADSTREET (1612-1672) 


PROLOGUE 
(1650) 


) I 
To sing of Wars, of Captains, and of Kings, 

_ Of Cities founded, Common-wealths begun, 
For my mean pen are too superiour things: 
Or how they all, or each their dates have run 


Let Poets and Historians set these forth, — 
My obscure Lines shall not so dim their 


worth. 
2 
But when my wondring eyes and envious 
heart 


Great Bartas sugar’d lines, do but read o’re 
Fool I do grudg the Muses did not part 
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*Twixt him and me that overfluent store; 10 
A Bartas can, do what a Bartas will 
But simple I according to my skill. 


From school-boyes tongue no rhet’rick we 
expect 

Nor yeta sweet Consort from broken strings, 

Nor perfect beauty, where’s a main defect: 

My foolish, broken, blemish’d Muse so sings 

And this to mend, alas, no Art is able, 

‘Cause nature, made it so irreparable. 


Nor can I, like that fluent sweet tongu’d 


Greek, 
Who lisp’d at first, in future times speak 
plain 20 


By Art he gladly found what he did seek 

A full requital of his, striving pain 

Art can do much, but this maxime’s most 
sure 

A weak or wounded brain admits no cure. 


a 
I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits, 
A Poets pen ‘all scorn I should thus wrong, 
For such despite they cast on Female wits: 
If what I do prove well, it won’t advance, 
They’! say it’s stoln, or else it was by chance. 


6 
But sure the Antique Greeks were far more 
mild 31 
Else of our Sexe, why feigned they those Nine 
And poesy made, Calliope’s own Child; 
So ’mongst the rest they placed the Arts 
Divine, 
But this weak knot, they will full soon untie, 
The Greeks did nought, but play the fools 
and lye. 


ji 
Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what they 
are 

Men have precedency and still excell, 

It is but vain unjustly to wage warre: 

Men can do best, and women know it well 40 
Preheminence in all and each is yours; 

Yet grant some small acknowledgement of 


ours. 
8 | 
And oh ye high flown quills that soar the 
Skies, 


And ever with your prey still catch your 
praise, 


If e’re you daigne these lowly lines your 
eyes 
Give Thyme or Parsley wreath, I ask no 
* bayes, ; 
This mean and unrefined ure of mine 
Will make you glistring gold, but more to 
shine. 


CONTEMPLATIONS 
(1678) 


I 


Some time now past in the Autumnal Tide, 
When Phebus wanted but one hour to bed, 
The trees all richly clad, yet void of pride, 
Where gilded o’re by his rich golden head. 
Their leaves and fruits seem’d painted, but 
was true 
Of green, of red, of yellow, mixed hew, 
Rapt were my sences at this delectable view. 


2 
I wist not what to wish, yet sure thought I, 
If so much excellence abide below; 
How excellent is he that dwells on high? 10 
Whose power and beauty by his works we 
know. 
Sure he is goodness, wisdome, glory, light, 
That hath this under world so richly dight: 
More Heaven then Earth was here no winter 
and no night. 


3 
Then on a stately Oak I cast mine Eye, 
Whose ruffling top the Clouds seem’d to 
aspire; 
How long since thou wast in thine Infancy? 
Thy strength, and stature, more thy years 


admire, 
Hath hundred winters past since thou wast 
born? . | 
Or thousand since thou brakest thy shell of 
horn, 20 
If so, all these as nought, Eternity doth 
_ scorn. 


Then higher on the glistering Sun I gaz’d, 

Whose beams was shaded by the leavie Tree, 

The more I look’d, the more I grew amaz’d, 

And softly said, what glory’s like to thee? 

Soul of this world, this Universes Eye, 

No wonder, some made thee a Deity: 

Had cote better known, (alas) the same 
ad I. 


7 


t 
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. 5 
Thou as a Bridegroom from thy Chamber 


rushes, 
And as a strong man, joyes to run a race, 30 
The morn doth usher thee, with smiles and 
blushes, 
The Earth reflects her glances in thy face. 
Birds, insects, Animals with Vegative, 


Thy heart from death and dulness doth 


revive: 


_ And in the darksome womb of fruitful nature 


dive. 


6 
Thy swift Annual, and diurnal Course, 
Thy daily streight, and yearly oblique path, 
Thy pleasing fervor, and thy scorching force, 
All mortals here the feeling knowledg hath. 
Thy presence makes it day, thy absence 
night, . . 40 
Quaternal Seasons caused by thy might: 
Hail Creature, full of sweetness, beauty and 
delight. 


7 
Art thou so full of glory, that no Eye 
Hath strength, thy shining Rayes once to 
behold? 
And is thy splendid Throne erect so high? 
As to approach it, can no earthly mould. 
How (a of glory then must thy Creator 
e! 
Who gave this bright light luster unto thee: 


Admir’d, ador’d for ever, be that Majesty. 


8 


Silent alone, where none or saw, or heard, 50 

In pathless paths I lead my wandring feet, 

My humble Eyes to lofty Skyes I rear’d 

To sing some Song, my mazed Muse thought 
meet. 

My great Creator I would magnifie, 

That nature had, thus decked liberally: 


_ But Ah, and Ah, again, my imbecility! 


9 


_ | heard the merry grashopper then sing, 
_ The black clad Cricket, bear a second part, 
_ They kept one tune, and plaid on the same 


string, 


‘Seeming to glory in their little Art. 60 
Shall Creatures abject, thus their voices 


~ raise? 


And in their kind resound their makers 


praise: 


Whilst I as mute, can warble forth no higher 


~ layes. 


10 
When present times look back to Ages 


past, 

And men in being fancy those are dead, 

It makes things gone perpetually to last, 

And calls back moneths and years that long 
since fled 

It makes a man more aged in conceit, 

Then was Methuselah, or’s grand-sire great: 

While of their persons and their acts his mind 
doth treat. 70 


II 
Sometimes in Eden fair, he seems to be, 
Sees glorious Adam there made Lord of all, 
Fancyes the Apple, dangle on the Tree, 
That turn’d his Sovereign to a naked thral. 
Who like a miscreant’s driven from that 
place, 
To get his bread with pain, and sweat of 
ace: 
A penalty impos’d on his backsliding Race. 


12 

Here sits our Grandame in retired place, 
And in her lap, her bloody Cain new born, 
The weeping Imp oft looks her in the face, 80 
Bewails his unknown hap, and fate forlorn; 
His Mother sighs, to think of Paradise, 
And how she lost her bliss, to be more wise, 
Believing him that was, and is, Father of 

lyes. 


13 
Here Cain and Abel come to sacrifice, 
Fruits of the Earth, and Fatlings each do 


bring, 
On Abels gift the fire descends from Skies, 
But no such sign on false Cain’s offering; 
With sullen hateful looks he goes his wayes. 
Hath thousand thoughts to end his brothers 


- dayes, go 
Upon whose blood his future good he hopes to 
raise. 
bend | 


There Abel keeps his sheep, no ill he thinks 
His brother comes, then acts his fratricide, 
The Virgin Earth, of blood her first draught 


drinks 

But since that time she often hath been 
cloy’d; 

The wretch with gastly face and dreadful 


mind, . 
Thinks each he sees will serve him in his kind, 
Though none on Earth but kindred near then 
could he find. 
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15 

Who fancyes not his looks now at the Barr, 

His face like death, his heart with horror 
fraught, 100 

Nor Male-factor ever felt like warr, 

When deep dispair, with wish of life hath 
fought, 

Branded with guilt, and crusht with treble 
woes, 

A Vagabond to Land of Nod he goes. 

A City builds, that wals might him secure 
from foes. 


16 


Who thinks not oft upon the Fathers ages. 

Their long descent, how nephews sons they 
saw, 

The starry observations of those Sages, 

And how their precepts to their sons were 
law, 

How Adam sigh’d to see his Progeny, 110 

Cloath’d all in his black sinfull Livery, 

Who neither guilt, nor yet the punishment 


could fly. 
17 
Our Life compare we with their length of 
dayes 


Who to the tenth of theirs doth now arrive? 

And though thus short, we shorten many 
wayes, 

Living so little while we are alive; 

In eating, drinking, sleeping, vain delight 

So unawares comes on perpetual night, 

And putsall pleasures vain unto eternal flight. 


18 


When I behold the heavens as in their 
prime, 120 

And then the earth (though old) stil clad in 
green, 

The stones and trees; insensible to time, 

Nor age nor wrinkle on their front are seen; 

If winter come, and greeness then do fade, 

A Spring returns, and they more youthfull 
made; 

But Man grows old, lies down, remains where 
once he’s laid. 


19 
By birth more noble then those creatures all, 
Yet seems by nature and by custome curs’d, 
No sooner born, but grief and care makes fall 


That state obliterate he had at first: 130 
Nor youth, nor strength, nor wisdom spring 
again 


Nor habitations long their names retain, 
But in oblivion to the final day remain. 


20 


Shall I then praise the heavens, ihe trees, the 
earth 

Because their beauty and their strength last 
longer 

Shall I wish there, or never to had birth, 

Because they’re bigger, and their bodyes 
stronger? 

Nay, they shall darken, perish fade and 
dye, 

And when unmade, so ever shall they lye, 

But man was made for endless immor- 
tality. 140 


21 


Under the cooling shadow of a stately Elm 

Close sate I by a goodly Rivers side, 

Where gliding streams the Rocks did over- 
whelm; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignifi’d. 

I once that lov’d the shady woods so well, 

Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 

And if the sun would ever shine, there would 
I dwell. 


22 
While on the stealing stream I fixt mine eye, 
Which to the long’d for Ocean held its course, 
I markt, nor crooks, nor rubs that there did 


lye I50 
Could hinder ought, but still augment its 
force: 


O happy Flood, quoth I, that holds thy race 

Till thou arrive at thy beloved place, 

Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct thy 
pace 


23! 
Nor is't enough, that thou alone may’st slide, 
But hundred brooks in thy cleer waves do 
meet, 
So hand in hand along with thee they glide 
To Thetis house, where all imbrace and greet: 
Thou Emblem true, of what I count the best, 


O could I lead my Rivolets to rest, 160 

So may we press to that vast mansion, ever | 
blest. 

24 | 


Ye Fish which in this liquid Region ’bide, ~ 

That for each season, have your habitation, © 

Now salt, now fresh where you think best to | 
glide H 

To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 

In Lakes and ponds, you leave your numer- 
ous fry, 

So nature taught, and yet you know not why, 


You watry folk that know not your felicity. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Look how the wantons frisk to tast the air, 

Then to the colder bottome streight they 
dive, 170 

Eftsoon to Neptun’s glassie Hall repair 

To see what trade they great ones there do 
drive, 

Who oe o’'re the spacious sea-green 

e 

And take the trembling prey before it 
yield, 

‘Whose armour is their scales, their spreading 

| fins their shield. 


26 


| “While musing thus with contemplation fed, 
_And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, 
The ened boinc Philomel percht ore my 
ea 
And chanted forth a most melodious strain 
Which rapt me so with wonder and de- 
light, 180 
I judg’d my hearing better then my sight, 
And wisht me wings with her a while to take 
my flight. 


27 
O merry Bird (said I) that fears no snares, 
That neither toyles nor hoards up in thy 
barn, 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor cruciating cares 
To gain more good, or shun what might thee 
harm — 
Thy cloaths ne’re wear, thy meat is every 
where, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water cleer, 
Reminds not what is past, nor whats to come 


dost fear. 
28 
The dawning morn with songs. thou dost 
prevent, 190 


‘Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew, 
So each one tunes his pretty instrument, 
_And warbling out the old, begin anew, 
And thus they pass their youth in summer 
. season, 
en follow thee into a better Region, 
ere winter’s never felt by that sweet airy 


c. legion. 

if 29 

Man at the best a creature frail and vain, 
In knowledg ignorant, in strength but weak, 
“Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain, 


storm his state, his mind, his body 
break, 200 
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From some of these he never finds cessa- 
tion, 

But day or night, within, without, vexa- 
tion, 

Troubles from foes, from friends, from dear- 
est, near’st Relation 


30 
And yet this sinfull creature, frail and vain, 
This lump of wretchedness, ‘of sin and sor- 
row, 

This weather-beaten vessel wrackt with pain, 
Joyes not in hope of an eternal morrow; 
Nor all his losses, crosses, and vexation, 

In weight, in frequency and long duration 
Can make him deeply groan for that divine 


‘Translation. 210 
31 
The Mariner that on smooth waves doth 
glide, 
Sings merrily, and steers his Barque with 
ease, 


As if he had command of wind and tide, 

And now become great Master of the seas; 

But suddenly a storm spoiles all the sport, 

And makes him long for a more quiet port, 

Which ’gainst all adverse winds may serve 
for fort. 


32 
So he that saileth in this world of pleasure, 
Feeding on sweets, that never bit of th’ 


sowre, 
That’s full of friends, of honour and of 
treasure, 220 
Fond fool, he takes this earth ev’n for heav’ns 
bower. 


But sad affliction comes and makes him see 
Here’s neither honour, wealth, nor safety; 
Only above is found all with security. 


O Time the fatal wrack of mortal things, 
That draws oblivions curtains over kings, 
Their sumptuous monuments, men know 
them not, | 
Their names without a Record are forgot, 
Their parts, their ports, their pomp’s all laid 


in th’dust 

Nor wit nor gold, nor buildings scape times 
rust; 230 

But he whose name is graved in the white 
stone’ — 

Shall last and shine when all of these are 
gone. 


1 Rev. ii. 17. [Author's note.]} 
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MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH 


AN EPITAPH ON MY DEAR 
AND EVER HONOURED 
MOTHER 


MRS. DOROTHY DUDLEY, WHO DE- 
CEASED DECEMBER 27, 1643, 
AND OF HER AGE 61. 


Here lies 


A worthy matron of unspotted life, 

A loving mother, and obedient wife, 

A friendly neighbor, pitiful to poor, 

Whom oft she fed and clothéd with her store; 
To servants wisely awful, but yet kind, 

And as they did so they reward did find; 

A true instructor of her family, 

The which she ordered with dexterity; 

The public meetings ever did frequent, 

And in her closet constant hours she spent; 10 
Religidus in all her words and ways, 
Preparing still for death till end of days; 

Of all her children children lived to see, 
Then dying, left a blessed memory. 


TO MY DEAR AND LOVING 
HUSBAND — 
(1678) 
If ever two were one, then surely we. 
If ever man were lov’d by wife, then thee; 


If ever wife was happy in a man, 
Compare with me ye women if you can. 


I prize thy love more then whole Mines of — 


gold, , 

Or all the riches that the East doth hold. 

My love is such that Rivers cannot 
quench, 

Nor ought but love from thee, give recom- 
pence. 


Thy love is such I can no way repay, 


The heavens reward thee manifold I pray. 10 © 


Then while we live, in love iets so per- 
sever, 

That when we live no more, we may live 
ever. 


MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH (1631-1705) 


From THE DAY OF DOOM 
(1662) 


[The Heathen and the Infants] 


Then were brought near with trembling fear, a number numberless, , 
Of Blind Heathen, and brutish men that did God’s Law transgress; 


CLVII 


Whose wicked ways Christ open lays, and makes their sins appear, 


They making pleas their case to ease, if not themselves to clear. 
“Thy Written Word,” say they, ‘good Lord, we never did enjoy; 
We ne’er refus’d, nor it abus’d; Oh, do not us destroy! 


CLVIII 


Heathen men 
plead want of the 
” Written Word. 


“You ne’er abus’d, nor yet refus’d my Written Word, you plead; 


That’s true,’’ quoth he, ‘‘therefore shall ye the less be punishéd. 
You shall not smart for any part of other men’s offense, 


Mat cir i> 1.2. 
Luke 12: 48. 


But for your own transgressi-on receive due recompense.” 10 


CLIX 


“But we were blind,” say they, “‘in mind; too dim was Nature’s Light, 


Our only guide, as hath been tried, to bring us to the sight 
Of our estate degenerate, and curs’d by Adam’s Fall; 
How we were born and lay forlorn in bondage and in thrall. 


CLX 


1 Cor. 8" 2T. 
Insufficiency of 
the light of 
Nature. 


“We did not know a Christ till now, nor how fall’n men be savéd, 
Else would we not, right well we wot, have so ourselves behavéd. 
We should have mourn’d, we should have turn’d from sin at thy Reproof, 


And been more wise through thy advice, for our own soul’s behoof. 


Mat. II: 22. 


| 


; 
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| » CLXI 

“But Nature’s light shin’d not so bright, to teach us the right way: 

We might have loy’d it and well improv’d it, and yet have gone astray.”’ 20 
The Judge most High makes this Reply: ‘ You ignorance pretend, 

Dimness of sight, and want of light, your course Heav’nward to bend. 


CLXII 
“How came your mind to be so blind? I once you knowledge gave, 
Clearness of sight and judgment right: who did the same deprave? 
If to your cost you have it lost, and quite defac’d the same, 
Your own desert hath caus’d the smart; you ought not me to blame. 


CLXIII 


“Yourselves into a pit of woe, your own transgression led, 
If I to none my Grace had shown, who had been injured? 


_If to a few, and not to you, I shew’d a way of life, 


My Grace so free, you clearly see gives you no ground of strife. 


CLXIV 


“"Tis vain to tell, you wot full well, if you in time had known 
Your misery and remedy, your actions had it shown: 

You, sinful Crew, have not been true unto the Light of Nature, 
Nor done the good you understood, nor ownéd your Creator. 


CLXV 


“He that the Light, because ’tis slight, hath uséd to despise, 

Would not the Light shining more bright, be likely for to prize. 

If you had lov’d, and well improv’d your knowledge and dim sight, 
Herein your pain had not been vain, your plagues had been more light.” 


CLXVI 
Then to the Bar all they drew near who died in infancy, 
And never had or good or bad effected pers’nally; 
But from the womb unto the tomb were straightway carriéd, 
(Or at the least ere they transgress’d) Who thus began to plead: 
CLXVII 


“Tf for our own transgressi-on, or disobedience, 
We here did stand at thy left hand, just were the Recompense; 
But Adam’s guilt our souls hath spilt, his fault is charg’d upon us; 


And that alone hath overthrown and utterly undone us. 


CLXVIII 


“Not we, but he ate of the Tree, whose fruit was interdicted; 
Yet on us all of his sad Fall the punishment’s inflicted. _ 


_ How could we sin that had not been, or how is his sin our, 
- Without consent, which to prevent we never had the pow’r? 


50 


CLXIX 


“© great Creator why was our Nature depravéd and forlorn? 


e 


Why so defil’d, and made so vil’d, whilst we were yet unborm? 
If it be just, and needs we must transgressors reckon’d be, 
y Mercy, Lord, to us afford, which sinners hath set free. 


30 


They are 
answered. 


Gen. I: 27. 
Bael 17/329. 
Hos. 13: 9. 


WMabta li. 25. 
compared with 


205,153 


Rom. I: 20, 
3%) 22: 


Rom. 2:12, 


PTsfiand) uw g2. 


Mat. 12: 41. 


Reprobate In- 
fants plead for 
themselves. 
Rev. 20: 12, 
15, compared 
with Rom. 5: 
D2 ra.andtoz. 
Tiers: = 
Ezek. 18: 2. 


Psal. 51: 5. 
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CLXX . 


‘Behold we see Adam set free, and sav’d from his trespass, 
Whose sinful Fall hath split us all, and brought us to this pass. 
Canst thou deny us once to try, or Grace to us to tender, 

When he finds grace before thy face, who was the chief offender?”’ 


CLXXI 


Then answeréd the Judge most dread: ‘“‘God doth such doom forbid, 
That men should die eternally for what they never did. 

But what you call old Adam’s Fall, and only his Trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his, both his and yours it was. 


CLXXII 


“He was design’d of all Mankind to be a public Head; 

A common Root, whence all should shoot, and stood in all their stead. 
‘He stood and fell, did ill or well, not for himself alone, 

But for you all, who now his Fall and trespass would disown. 


CLXXIII 


‘If he had stood, then‘all his brood had been establishéd 

In God’s true love never to move, nor once awry to tread; 

Then all his Race my Father’s Grace should have enjoy’d for ever, 
And wicked Sprites by subtile sleights could them have harméd never. 


CLXXIV 
“Would you have griev’d to have receiv’d through Adam so much good, 
As had been your for evermore, if he at first had stood? 
Would you have said, ‘We ne’er obey’d nor did thy laws regard; 
It ill befits with benefits, us, Lord, to so reward?’ 


CLKXV 
‘Since then to share in his welfare, you could have been content, 
You may with reason share in his treason, and in the punishment. 
Hence you were born in state forlorn, with Natures so depravéd; 
Death was your due because that you had thus yourselves behavéd. 


CLXXVI 
“You think ‘If we had been as he, whom God did so betrust, 
We to our cost would ne’er have lost all for a paltry lust.’ 
Had you been made in Adam’s stead, you would like things have wrought, 
And so into the self-same woe, yourselves and yours have brought. 


CLXXVII 
‘“‘I may deny you once to try, or Grace to you to tender, 
Though he finds Grace before my face who was the chief offender; 
Else should my Grace cease to be Grace, for it would not be free, 
If to release whom I should please I have no liberty. 


CLXXVIII 
“Tf upon one what’s due to none I frankly shall bestow, 
And on the rest shall not think best compassion’s skirt to throw, 
Whom injure I? will you envy and grudge at others’ weal? 
Or me accuse, who do refuse yourselves to help and heal? 


60 


7° 
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Their arguments 
taken off. 

Ezek. 18: 20. 
Ram. 5:12, 10. 


I Cor. 15: 48, 49 


Rom. 5: 12. 
Psal. 51: 5. 
Gen. 5: 3. 


Mat. 23: 30, 31. 


Rom. 9: 15, 18. 
The free gift. 
Rom. 5: 15. 
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CLXXIX 
“Am I alone of what’s my own, no Master or no Lord? 
And if I am, how can you claim what I to some afford? 
Will you demand Grace at my hand, and challenge what is mine? 
Will you teach me whom to set free, and thus my Grace confine? 


} et 
4é . . 

You sinners are, and such a share as sinners, may expect; 
Such you shall have, for I do save none but mine own Elect. 
Yet to compare your sin with their who liv’d a longer time, 
I do confess yours is much less, though every sin’s a crime. 


CLXXXI 
“A crime it is, therefore in bliss you may not hope to dwell; 
But unto you I shall allow the easiest room in Hell.” 
The glorious King thus answering, they cease, and plead no longer; 
Their Consciences must needs confess his Reasons are the stronger. 
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Mat. 20: 15. 


Psal. 58: 8. 
Rom. 6: 23. 


Rom. 8: 29, 
30, and II: 7. 


Rev. 21: 27. 


Luke 12: 14, 8. 
Mat. rr: 22. 


The wicked all 
convinced and 
put to silence. 
Rom. 3: 19. 
Mat. 22: 12. 


CLXXXII 


Thus all men’s pleas the Judge with ease doth answer and confute, 
Until that all, both great and small, are silencéd and mute. . 
Vain hopes are cropt, all mouths are stopt, sinners have naught to say, 
But that ’tis just and equal most they should be damn’d for aye. 


Behold the for- 
midable estate of 
all the ungodly 
as they stand 
hopeless and 
helpless before an 
impartial Judge 
expecting their 
final Sentence. 
Rev. 6: 16, 17. 


COTTON MATHER (1663-1728) 


From THE WONDERS OF THE 
INVISIBLE WORLD 
(1693) 


[‘‘The Descent of the Devil’’| 


Toward the End of his Time the Descent of 
the Devil in Wrath upon the World will pro- 
duce more woful Effects, than what have been 
in former Ages. The dying Dragon, will bite 
more cruelly and sting more bloodily than 
ever he did before: The Death-pangs of the 
Devil will make him to be more of a Devil 
than ever he was; and the Furnace of this 
Nebuchadnezzar will be heated seven times 
hotter, just before its putting out. 

Weare in the first place to apprehend that 
there is a time fixed and stated by God for 
the Devil to enjoy a dominion over our sinful 
and therefore woful World. The Devil once 
exclaimed in Mat. 8. 29. Jesus, thou Son of 
God, art thou come hither to Torment us before 
our Time? It is plain, that until the second 
coming of our Lord the Devil must have a 
time of plagueing the World, which he was 
afraid would have Expired at his first. The 
Devil is by the wrath of God the Prince of this 


World; and the time of his Reign is to con- 
tinue until the time when our Lord himself 
shall take to himself his great Power and Reign. 
Then ’tis that the Devil shall hear the Son 
of God swearing with loud thunders against 
him, Thy time shall now be no more! Then 
shall the Devil with his Angels receive their 
doom, which will be, depart into the everlasting 
Fire prepared for you. 

We are also to apprehend, that in the 
mean time, the Devil can give a shrewd 
guess, when he draws near to the End of his 
Time. When he saw Christianity enthron’d 
among the Romans, it is here said, in our 
Rev. 12. 12. He knows he hath but a short time. 
And how does he know it? Why Reason will 
make the Devil to know that God won't 
suffer him to have the Everlasting Dominion; 
and that when God has once begun to rescue 
the World out of his hands, he’ll go through 
with it, until the Captives of the mighty shall 
be taken away and the prey of the terrible shall 
be delivered. But the Devil will have Scrzp- 
ture also, to make him know, that when his 
Antichristian Vicar, the seven-headed Beast on 
the seven-hilled City, shall have spent his de- 
termined years, he with his Vzcar must un- 
avoidably go down into the bottomless Put. 
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It is not improbable, that the Devil often 
hears the Scripture expounded in our Congre- 
gations; yea that we never assemble with- 
out a Satan among us. As there are some 
Divines, who do with more uncertainty con- 
jecture, from a certain place in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, That the Angels do some- 
times come into our Churches, to gain some 
advantage from our Ministry. But be sure 
our Demonstrable Interpretations may give 
Repeated Notices to the Devil, That his time 
is almost out; and what the Preacher says 
unto the Young Man, Know thou, that God 
will bring thee into Judgment! THAT may our 
Sermons tell unto the Old Wretch, Know thou, 
that thy Judgment ts at hand. 

But we must now, likewise, apprehend, 
that in such a time, the woes of the world will 
be heightened, beyond what they were at any 
time yet from the foundation of the World. 
Hence ’tis, that the Apostle has forewarned 
us, in 2 Tim. 3. 1. This know, that in the last 
days, pertllous times shall come. Truly, when 
the Devil knows, that he is got into his Last 
days, he will make perillous times for us; the 
times will grow more full of Devils, and there- 
fore more full of Perils, than ever they were 
before. Of this, if we would know, what 
cause is to be assigned; It is not only, be- 
cause the Devil grows more able, and more 
eager to vex the World; but also, and chiefly, 
because the World is more worthy to be vexed 
by the Devil, than ever heretofore. The Sins 
of men in this Generation, will be more 
mighty Sins, than those of the former Ages; 
men will be more Accurate and Exquisite and 
Refined in the arts of Sinning, than they use 
to be. And besides, their own sins, the sins 
of all the former Ages will also lie upon the 
sinners of this generation. Do we ask why 
the mischievous powers of darkness are to pre- 
vail more in our days, than they did in those 
that are past and gone! ’Tis because that 
men by sinning over again the sins of the 
former days, have a Fellowship with all those 
unfruitful works of darkness. As’twas said in 
Matth. 23. 36. All these things shall come 
upon this generation; so, the men of the last 
Generation, will find themselves involved in 
the gulf of all that went before them. Of 
Sinners ’Tis said, They heap up wrath; and the 
sinners of the Last Generations do not only 
add unto the heap of sin that has been pileing 
up ever since the Fall of man, but they 
Interest themselves in every sin of that 
enormous heap. There has been a Cry of all 
former ages going up to God, That the Devil 
may come down! and the sinners of the Last 


Generations, do sharpen and louden that 
cry, till the thing do come to pass, as De- 
structively as Irremediably. From whence 
it follows, that the Thrice Holy God, with his © 
Holy Angels, will now after a sort more 
abandon the World, than in the former ages. 
The roaring Impieties of the old World, at last 
gave mankind such a distast in the Heart of 
the Just God, that he came to say, It Repents 
me that I have made such a Creature! And 
however, it may be but a witty Fancy, ina 
late Learned Writer, that the Earth before 
the Flood was nearer to the Sun, than it is at 
this Day; and that Gods Hurling down the 
Earth to a further distance from the Sun, 
were the cause of that Flood; yet we may 
fitly enough say, that men perished by a 
Rejection from the God of Heaven. Thus the 
enhanc’d Impieties of this our World, will 
Exasperate the Displeasure of God, at such a 
rate, as that he will more cast us off, than 
heretofore; until at last, he do with a more 
than ordinary Indignation say, Go Devils; do 
you take them, and make them beyond all 
former measures miserable! 

If Lastly, We are inquisitive after In- 
stances of those aggravated woes, with which 
the Devil will towards the End of his Time 
assault us; let it be remembred, That all the 
Extremities which were foretold by the 
Trumpets and Vials in the Apocalyptick 
Schemes of these things to come upon the 
World, were the woes to come from the wrath 
of the Devil, upon the shortning of his Time. 
The horrendous desolations that have come 
upon mankind, by the Irruptions of the old 
Barbarians upon the Roman World, and then 
of the Saracens, and since, of the Turks, were 
such woes as men had never seen before. 
The Infandous Blindness and Vileness which 
then came upon mankind, and the Mon- 
strous Crotsadoes which thereupon carried 
the Roman World by Millions together unto 
the Shambles; were also such woes as had 
never yet had a Parallel. And yet these 
were some of the things here intended, when 
it was said, Wo! For the Devil 1s come down in 
great Wrath, having but a short time. — 

But besides all these things, and besides 
the increase of Plagues and Wars, and 
Storms, and Internal Maladies now in our 
days, there are especially two most extraordi- 
nary Woes, one would fear, will in these days 
become very ordinary. One Woe that may 
be look’d for is, A frequent Repetition of 
Earthquakes, and this perhaps by the energy 
of the Devil in the Earth. The Devil will be 
clap’t up, as a Prisoner in or near the Bowels 


shall have no longer Time. 
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of the earth, when once that Conflagration 
shall be dispatched, which will make, The 
New Earth wherein shall dwell Righteousness; 
and that Conflagration will doubtless be much 
promoted, by the Subterraneous Fires, which 
are a cause of the Earthquakes in our Dayes. 
Accordingly, we read, Great Earthquakes in 
divers places, enumerated among the Tokens 
of the Time approaching, when the Devil 
I suspect, That 
we shall now be visited with more Usual and 


yet more Fatal Earthquakes, than were our 


Ancestors; in asmuch as the Fires that are 
shortly to Burn unto the Lowest Hell, and set 
on Fire the Foundations of the Mountains, will 
now get more Head than they use to do; and 
it is not impossible, that the Devil, who is ere 
long to be punished in those Fires, may afore- 
hand augment his Desert of it, by having an 
hand in using some of those Fires, for our 
Detriment. Learned Men have made no 
scruple to charge the Devil with it; Deo per- 
mittente, Terre motus causat. The Devil 
surely, was a party in the Earthquake, 


whereby the Vengeance of God, in one black’ 


Night sunk Twelve considerable Cities of 
Asia, in the Reign of Tiberious. But there 
will be more such Catastrophe’s in our Dayes; 
Italy has lately been Shaking, till its Earth- 
quakes have brought Ruines at once upon 
more than thirty Towns; but it will within a 
little while, shake again, and shake till the 
Fire of God have made an Entire Etna of it. 
And behold, This very Morning, when I was 
intending to utter among you such Things as 
these, we are cast into an Heartquake by 
Tidings of an Earthquake that has lately hap- 
pened at Jamaica: an horrible Earthquake, 
whereby the Tyrus of the English America, 
was at once pull’d into the Jaws of the Gap- 
ing and Groaning Earth, and many Hun- 
dreds of the Inhabitants buried alive. The 


Lord sanctifie so dismal a Dispensation of his 
Providence, unto all the American Planta- 


tions! But be assured, my Neighbours, the 
Earthquakes are not over yet! We have not 
yet seen the last. And then, Another Wo that 
-may be Look’d for is, The Devils being now 
let Loose in preternatural Operations more 
‘than formerly; and perhaps in Possessions 
and Obsessions that shall be very marvellous. 
You are not Ignorant, That just before our 


Lords First Coming, there were most ob- 


servable Outrages committed by the Devil 
upon the Children of Men: And I am sus- 


y 
i! 


ne That there will again be an unusual 


Range of the Devil among us, a little before 


the Second Coming of our Lord, which will be, 


to give the last stroke, in Destroying the 
works of the Devil. The Evening Wolves will 
be much abroad, when we are near the 
Evening of the World. The Devil is going 
to be Dislodged of the Air, where his present 
Quarters are; God will with flashes of hot 
Lightning upon him, cause him to fall as 
Lightning from his Ancient Habitations: And 
the Raised Saints will there have a New 
Heaven, which We expect according to the 
Promise of God. Now a little before this 
thing, you be like to see the Devil more 
sensible and visibly Busy upon Earth perhaps, 
than ever he was before. You shall oftner 
hear about Apparitions of the Devil, and 
about poor people strangely Bewitched, Pos- 
sessed and Obsessed, by Infernal Fiends. 
When our Lord is going to set up His King- 
dom, in the most sensible and visible manner 
that ever was, and in a manner answering the 
Transfiguration in the Mount, itisa Thousand 
to One, but the Devil will in sundry parts of 
the world, assay the like for Himself, with a 
most Apish Imitation: and Men, at least in 
some Corners of the World, and perhaps in 
such as God may have some special Designs 
upon, will to their Cost, be more Familiarized 
with the World of Spirits, than they had been 
formerly. 

So that, in fine, if just before the End, when 
the times of the Jews were to be finished, a 
man then ran about every where, crying, Wo 
to the Nation! Wo to the City! . Wo to the 
Temple! Wo! Wo! Wo! Much more may 
the descent of the Devil, just before his End, 
when also the times of the Gentiles will be fin- 
ished, cause us to cry out, Wo! Wo! Wo! 
because of the black things that threaten us! 


[‘‘ Brimstone without a Metaphor’’| 


Methinks I hear the Lord from Heaven 
saying over us, O that my People had heark- 
ened unto me; then I should soon have subdued 
the Devils, as well as their other Enemies! 
There have been some feeble Essays towards 
Reformation of late in our Churches; but, | 
pray, what comes of them? Do we stay till 
the Storm of his Wrath be over? Nay, let us 
be doing what we can, as fast as we can, to 
divert the Storm. The Devils having broke 
in upon our World, there is great asking, 
Who is it that has brought them in? And 
many do by Spectral Exhibitions come to be 
cry'd out upon. . I hope in Gods time it will be 
found, that among those that are thus cry’d 
out upon, there are persons yet Clear from the 
great Transgression; but indeed, all the Un- 
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reformed among us, may justly be cry’d out 
upon, as having too much of an hand in 
letting of the Devils into our Borders; ’tis our 
Worldliness, our Formality, our Sensuality, 
and our Iniquity that has help’d this letting 
of the Devils in. O let us then at last, con- 
sider our ways. ’Tis a strange passage re- 
corded by Mr. Clark in the Life of his Father, 
That the People of his Parish, refusing to be 
Reclaimed from their Sabbath breaking, by all 
the zealous Testimonies which that good 
Man bore against it; at last, on a night after 
the people had retired home from a Revelling 
Prophanation of the Lords Day, there was 
heard a great Noise, with rattling of Chains 
up and down the Town, and an horrid Scent 
of Brimstone fill’d the Neighbourhood. 
Upon which the guilty Consciences of the 
wretches told them, the Devil was come to 
fetch them away; and it so terrifi’d them, 
that an Eminent Reformation follow’d the 
Sermons which that Man of God Preached 
thereupon. Behold, Sinners, behold and 
wonder, lest you perish: the very Devils are 
walking about our Streets, with lengthened 
Chains, making a dreadful Noise in our Ears, 
and Brimstone even without a Metaphor, is 
making an hellish and horrid stench in our 
Nostrils. I pray leave off all those things 
whereof your guilty Consciences may now 
accuse you, lest these Devils do yet more 
direfully fall upon you. Reformation is at 
this time our only Preservation. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 
WINTHROP 
(1702) 


§ 1. Let Greece boast of her patient Ly- 
curgus, the lawgiver, by whom diligence, tem- 
perance, fortitude and wit were made the 
fashions of a therefore long-lasting and re- 
nowned commonwealth: let Rome tell of her 
devout Numa, the lawgiver, by whom the 
most famous commonwealth saw peace tri- 
umphing over extinguished war and cruel 
plunders; and murders giving place to the 
more mollifying exercises of his religion. 
Our New-England shall tell and boast of her 
WINTHROP, a Jawgiver as patient as Lycurgus, 
but not admitting any of Azs criminal dis- 
orders; as devout as Numa, but not liable to 
any of his heathenish madnesses: a governour 
in whom the excellencies of christianity made 
a most improving addition unto the virtues, 
wherein even without those he would have 
made a parallel for the great men of Greece, or 


of Rome, which the pen of a Plutarch has 
eternized. 

§ 2. Astock of heroes by right should afford : 
nothing but what is herozcal; and nothing but © 
an extream degeneracy would make any 
thing less to be expected from a stock of 
Winthrops. Mr. Adam Winthrop, the son of 
a worthy gentleman wearing the same name, 
was himself a worthy, a discreet, and a 
learned gentleman, particularly eminent for 
skill in the Jaw, nor without remark for love 
to the gospel, under the reign of King Henry 
VIII; and brother to a memorable favourer 
of the reformed religion in the days of Queen 
Mary, into whose hands the famous martyr 
Philpot committed his papers, which after- 
wards made no inconsiderable part of our 
martyr-books. This Mr. Adam Winthrop had 
ason of the same name also, and of the 
same endowments and imployments with his 
father; and this third Adam Winthrop was 
the father of that renowned John Winthrop, 
who was the father of New-England, and the 
founder of a colony, which, upon many ac- 
counts, like him that founded it, may chal- 
lenge the first place among the English glories 
of America. Our JOHN WINTHROP, thus 
born at the mansion-house of his ancestors, at 
Groton in Suffolk, on June [Jan.] 12, 1587, 
enjoyed afterwards an agreeable education. 
But though he would rather have devoted 
himself unto the study of Mr. John Calvin, 
than of Sir Edward Cook; nevertheless, the 
accomplishments of a Jawyer were those 
wherewith Heaven made his chief oppor- 
tunities to be serviceable. 

§ 3. Being made, at the ‘unusually early 
age of eighteen, a justice of peace, his virtues 
began to fall under a more general observa- 
tion; and he not only so bound himself to the 
behaviour of a christian, as to become exem- 
plary for a conformity to the Jaws of christi- | 
anity in his own conversation, but also dis- _ 
covered a more than ordinary measure of © 
those qualities which adorn an officer of hu- 
mane society. His justice was impartial, and © 
used the ballance to weigh not the cash, but — 
the case of those who were before him: pro- 
sopolatria [face-worship, or respect of per- | 
sons] he reckoned as bad as idolatria [idol- | i 
worship]: his wisdom did exquisitely. temper | 
things according to the art of governing, which | 
is a business of more contrivance than the | 
seven arts of the schools; oyer still went before | 
terminer in all his administrations: his cour-— 
age made him dare to do right, and fitted him | 
stand among the /ions that have sometimes 
been the supporters of the throne: all which | 


| 
| 
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virtues he rendred the more illustrious, by 
emblazoning them with the constant /iberal- 
ity and hospitality of a gentleman. This 
made him the ¢error of the wicked, and the 
delight of the sober, the envy of the many, but 
the hope of those who had any hopeful design 
in hand for the common good of the nation 
and the interests of religion. 

§ 4. Accordingly when the noble design of 
carrying a colony of chosen people into an 
American wilderness, was by some eminent 
persons undertaken, this eminent person was, 
by the consent of all, chosen for the Moses, 
who must be the leader of so great an under- 
taking: and indeed nothing but a Mosaic 
spirit could have carried him through the 
temptations, to which either his farewel to his 
own land, or his travel in a strange land, must 
needs expose a gentleman of his education. 
Wherefore having sold a fair estate of six or 
seven hundred a year, he transported himself 
with the effects of it into New-England in the 
year 1630, where he spent it upon the service 
of a famous plantation, founded and formed 
for the seat of the most reformed christianity: 

and continued there, conflicting with tempta- 
tions of all sorts, as many years as the nodes 
of the moon take to dispatch a revolution. 
Those persons were never concerned in a 
new-plantation, who know not that the un- 
avoidable difficulties of such a thing will call 
for all the prudence and patience of a mortal 
man to encounter therewithal; and they 
must be very insensible of the influence, 
which the just wrath of heaven has permitted 
the devils to have upon this world, if they do 
not think that the difficulties of a new-planta- 
tion, devoted unto the evangelical worship of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, must be yet more than 
ordinary. How prudently, how patiently, 
and with how much resignation to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, our brave Winthrop waded 
through these difficulties, let posterity con- 
sider with admiration. And know, that as 
the picture of this their governour was, after 
his death, hung up with honour in the state- 
house of his country, so the wisdom, courage, 
and holy zeal of his life, were an example 
-well-worthy to be copied by all that shall 
succeed him in government. 

_ §5. Were he now to be considered only as 
a christian we might therein propose him as 
greatly imitable. He was a very religious 
man; and as he strictly kept his heart, so he 
t his house, under the laws of piety; there 
he was every day constant in-holy duties, 
both morning and evening, and on the Lord’s 
days, and lectures; though he wrote not after 
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the preacher, yet such was his attention, and 
such his retention in hearing, that he re- 
peated unto his family the sermons which he 
had heard in the congregation. But it is 
chiefly as a governour that he is now to be 
considered. Being the governour over the 
considerablest part of New-England, he 
maintained the figure and honour of his place 
with the spirit of a true gentleman; but yet 
with such obliging condescention to the cir- 
cumstances of the colony, that when a certain 
troublesome and malicious calumniator, well 
known in those times, printed his libellous 
nick-names upon the chief persons here, the 
worst nick-name he could find for the gov- 
ernour was John Temper-well; and when the 
calumnies of that ill man caused the Arch- 
bishop to summon one Mr. Cleaves before 
the King, in hopes to get some accusation 
from him against the country, Mr. Cleaves 
gave such an account of the governour’s 
laudable carriage in all respects, and the 
serious devotion wherewith prayers were 
both publickly and privately made for his 
Majesty, that the King expressed himself 
most highly pleased therewithal, only sorry 
that so worthy a person should be no better 
accommodated than with the hardships of 
America. He was, indeed, a governour, who 
had most exactly studied that book, which, 
pretending to teach politicks, did only con- 
tain three leaves, and but one word in each of 
those leaves, which word was, MODERATION. 
Hence, though he were a zealous enemy to 
all vice, yet his practice was according to his 
judgment thus expressed: “In the infancy 
of plantations, justice should be adminis- 
tered with more lenity than in a settled 
state; because people are more apt then to 
transgress; partly out of ignorance of new 
laws and orders, partly out of oppression of 
business, and other straits. LENTO GRADU 
[by slow degrees] was the old rule; and if 
the strings of a new instrument be wound 
up unto their heighth, they will quickly 
crack.”” But when some leading and 
learned men took offence at his conduct in 
this matter, and upon a conference gave it in 
as their opinion, ‘‘That a stricter discipline 
was to be used in the beginning of a planta- 
tion, than after its being with more age estab- 
lished and confirmed,’’ the governour being 
readier to see his own errors than other men’s, 
professed his purpose to endeavour their 
satisfaction with less of Jenity in his ad- 
ministrations. At that conference there 
were drawn up several other articles to be 
observed between the governour and the rest 
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of the magistrates, which were of this import: 
“That the magistrates, as far as might be, 
should aforehand ripen their consultations, to 
produce that unanimity in their publick 
votes, which might make them liker to the 
voice of God; that if differences fell out 
among them in their publick meetings, they 
should speak only to the case, without any 
reflection, with all due modesty, and but by 
way of question; or desire the deferring of the 
cause to further time; and after sentence to 
imitate privately no dislike; that they should 
be more familiar, friendly and open unto each 
other, and more frequent in their visitations, 
and not any way expose each other’s infirm- 
ities, but seek the honour of each other,' and 
all the Court; that one magistrate shall not 
cross the proceedings of another, without 
first advising with him; and that they should 
in all their appearances abroad, be so circum- 
stanced as to prevent all contempt of au- 
thority; and that they should support and 
strengthen all under officers.’’ All of which 
articles were observed by no man more than 
by the governour himself. 

§ 6. But whilst he thus did, as our New- 
English Nehemiah, the part of a Ruler in 
managing the public affairs of our American 
Jerusalem, when there were Tobijahs and 
Sanballats enough to vex him, and give him 
the experiment of Luther’s observation, Om- 
nis qui regit est tanquam signum, in quod om- 
nia jacula, Satan et Mundus dirigunt [A man 
in authority is a target, at which Satan and 
the world launch all their darts], he made 
himself still an exacter parallel unto that 
governour of Jsrael, by doing the part of a 
neighbour among the distressed people of the 
new plantation. ‘To teach them the frugality 
necessary for those times, he abridged him- 
self of a thousand comfortable things, which 
he had allowed himself elsewhere: his habit 
was not that soft rament, which would have 
been disagreeable to a wilderness; his table 
was not covered with the superfluities that 
would have invited unto sensualities: water 
was commonly his own drink, though he gave 
wine to others. But at the same time his 
liberality unto the needy was even beyond 
measure generous; and therein he was con- 
tinually causing ‘‘the blessing of him that 
was ready to perish to come upon him, and 
the heart of the widow and the orphan to sing 
for joy:”’ but none more than those of de- 
ceased Ministers, whom he always treated 
with a very singular compassion; among the 
instances whereof we still enjoy with us the 
worthy and now aged son of that reverend 


Higginson, whose death left his family in a 
wide world soon after his arrival here, pub- 
lickly acknowledging the charitable Winthrop 
for his foster-father. It was oftentimes no 
small trial unto his fazth, to think how a table 
for the people should be furnished when they 
first came tnto the wilderness! and for very 
many of the people his own good works were 
needful, and accordingly employed for the 
answering of his faith. Indeed, for a while 
the governour was the Joseph, unto whom 
the whole body of the people repaired when 
their corn failed them; and he continued re- 
lieving of them with his open-handed bounties, 
as long as he had any stock to do it with; and 
a lively faith to see the return of the bread 
after many days, and not starve in the days 
that were to pass till that return should be 
seen, carried him chearfully through those 
expences. 

Once it was observable that, on February 
5, 1630 [1], when he was distributing the last 
handful of the meal in the barrel unto a poor 
man distressed by the wolf at the door, at 
that instant they spied a ship arrived at the 
harbour’s mouth, laden with provisions for 
them all. Yea, the governour sometimes 
made his own private purse to be the publick: 
not by sucking into it, but by squeezing out of 
it; for when the publick treasure had nothing 
in it, he did himself defray the charges of the 
publick. And having learned that lesson of 
our Lord, ‘‘that it is better to give than to 
receive,’ he did, at the general court, when 
he was a third time chosen governour, make a 
speech unto this purpose: ‘‘ That he had re- 
ceived gratuities from divers towns, which he 
accepted with much comfort and content; 
and he had likewise received civilities from 
particular persons, which he could not refuse 
without incivility in himself: nevertheless he 


took them with a trembling heart, in regard | 
of God’s word, and the conscience of his own | 


infirmities: and therefore he desired them 
that they would not hereafter take it ill if he 
refused such presents for the time to come.” 


’Twas his custom also to send some of his — 
family upon errands unto the houses of the | 
poor, about their meal time, on purpose to spy — 
whether they wanted; and if it were found © 


that they wanted, he would make that the | 
opportunity of sending supplies unto them. | 
And there was one passage of his charity that 
was perhaps a little wnusual: in an hard and | 
long winter, when wood was very scarce at | 


Boston, a man gave him a private informa-_ 
tion that a needy person in the neighbour- | 


hood stole wood sometimes from his pile; | 


i 
| 
| 
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whereupon the governour in a seeming anger 

did reply, “Does he so? | I'll take a course 

with him; go, call that man to me; I'll war- 

rant you I’ll cure him of stealing.” When 
the man came, the governour considering 
that if he had stolen it was more out of 
necessity than disposition, said unto him, 
“Friend, it is a severe winter, and I doubt 
you are but meanly provided for wood; 
wherefore I would have you supply your self 
at my wood-pile till this cold season be over.” 
And he then merrily asked his friends, 
“Whether he had not effectually cured this 
man of stealing his wood?”’ 

§ 7. One would have imagined that so good 
aman could have had no enemies, if we had 
not had a daily and woful experience to con- 
vince us that goodness it self will make 
enemies. It is a wonderful speech of Plato, 
(in one of his books, De Republica,) ‘‘ For the 
trial of true vertue, ’tis necessary that a good 
man pnoev adixdv, Sofay exer Twy peye THY ddiKias: 
Though he do no unjust thing, should suf- 
fer the infamy of the greatest injustice.”’ 
The governour had by his unspotted 7n- 
tegrity procured himself a great reputation 
among the people; and then the crime of 
popularity was laid unto his charge by such, 
who were willing to deliver him from the 
danger of having all men speak well of him. 
Yea, there were persons eminent both for 
figure and for number, unto whom it was 
almost essential to dislike ever thing that 
came from im; and yet he always main- 

tained an amicable correspondence with 
them; as believing that they acted according 
to their judgment and conscience, or that 
itheir eyes were held by some temptation in 
the worst of all their oppositions. Indeed, 
his right works were so many, that they ex- 
posed him unto the envy of his neighbours; 
and of such power was that envy, that some- 
times he could not stand before it; but it was 
by not standing that he most effectually with- 
stood it all. Great attempts were sometimes 
made among the freemen to get him left out 
from his place in the government upon little 
pretences, lest by the too frequent choice of 
one man, the government should cease to be 
_by choice; and with a particular aim at him, 
sermons were preached at the anniversary 
Court of election, to disswade the freemen 
from chusing one man twice together. This 
_was the reward of his extraordinary servicea- 
bleness! But when these attempts did suc- 
ceed, as they sometimes did, his profound 
humility appeared in that equality of mind, 
wherewith he applied himself cheerfully to 


serve the country in whatever station their 
votes had allotted for him. And one year 
when the votes came to be numbered, there 
were found six less for Mr. Winthrop than for 
another gentleman who then stood in compe- 
tition: but several other persons regularly 
tendring their votes before the election was 
published, were, upon a very frivolous objec- 
tion, refused by some of the magistrates that 
were afraid lest the election should at last fall 
upon Mr. Winthrop: which, though it’ was 
well perceived, yet such was the self-denial of 
this patriot, that he would not permit any 
notice to be taken of the injury. But these 
trials were nothing in comparison of those 
harsher and harder treats, which he some- 
times had from the frowardness of not a few ir 
the days of their paroxisms; and from the 
faction of some against him, not much unlike 
that of the Pzazzi in Florence against the fam- 
ily of the Medices: all of which he at last con- 
quered by conforming to the famous Judge's 
motto, Prudens qui Patiens |He is prudent, 
who is patient]. The oracles of God have 
said, ‘‘Envy is rottenness to the bones;’’ and 
Gulelmus Parisiensis applies it unto rulers, 
who are as it were the bones of the societies 
which they belong unto: ‘‘Envy,” says he, 
“is often found among them, and it is rotten- 
ness unto them.” Our Winthrop encountred 
this envy from others, but conquered it, by 
being free from it himself. 

§ 8. Were it not for the sake of introducing 
the exemplary skill of this wise man, at giving 
soft answers, one would not chuse to relate 


_those instances of wrath which he had some- 


times to encounter with; but he was for his 
gentleness, his forbearance, and longanimity, 
a pattern so worthy to be written after, that 
something must here be written of it: He 
seemed indeed never to speak any other lan- 
guage than that of Theodosius: ‘If any man 
speak evil of the governour, if it be through 
lightness, ’tis to be contemned; if it be 
through madness, ’tis to be pitied, if it be 
through injury, ’tis to be remitted.” Behold, 
reader, the meekness of wisdom notably 
exemplified! There was a time when he re- - 
ceived a very sharp letter from a gentleman 
who was a member of the Court, but he de- 
livered back the letter unto the messengers 
that brought it, with such a christian speech 
as this: “I am not willing to keep such a 
matter of provocation by me!’’ Afterwards 
the same gentleman was compelled by the 
scarcity of provisions to send unto him that 
he would sell him some of his cattel; where- 
upon the governour prayed him to accept 
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what he had sent for as a token of his good 
-will; but the gentleman returned him this 
answer: “Sir, your overcoming of yourself 
hath overcome me; and afterwards gave 
demonstration of it. The French have a 
saying, That Un honesté homme, est un 
homme mesle! —-a good man is a mixt man; 
and there hardly ever was a more sensible 
mixture of those two things, resolution and 
condescention, than in this good man. There 
was a time when the court of election being, 
for fear of tumult, held at Cambridge, May 
17, 1637, the sectarian part of the country, 
who had the year before gotten a governour 
more unto their mind, had a project now to 
have confounded the election, by demanding 
that the court would consider a petition then 
tendered before their proceeding thereunto. 
Mr. Winthrop saw that this-was only a trick 
to throw all into confusion, by putting off the 
choice of the governour and assisients until 
the day should be over; and therefore he 
did, with a strenuous resolution, procure 
a disappointment unto that mischievous 
and ruinous contrivance. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Winthrop himself being by the voice of the 
freemen in this exigence chosen the gov- 
ernour, and all of the other party left out, 
that ill-affected party discovered the dirt and 
mire, which remained with them, after the 
storm was over; particularly the serjeants, 
whose office ‘twas to attend the governour, 
laid down their halberts; but such was the 
condescention of this governour, as to take 
no present notice of this anger and contempt, 


but only order some of his own servants to: 


take the halberts; and when the country 
manifested their deep resentments of the 
affront thus offered him, he prayed them to 
overlook it. But it was not long before a 
compensation was made for these things by 
the doubled respects which were from all parts 
paid unto him. Again, there was a time 
when the suppression of an antinomian and 
familistical faction, which extreamly threat- 
ned the ruin of the country, was generally 
thought much owing unto this renowned 
man; and therefore when the friends of that 
faction could not wreak their displeasure on 
him with any politick vexations, they set 
themselves to do it by ecclesiastical ones. 
Accordingly when a sentence of banishment 
was passed on the ringleaders of those -dis- 
turbances, who 


— Maria et Terras, Celumque profundum, 
Quippe ferant Rapidi, secum vertantque per 
Auras; 


[Rack sea and land and sky with mingled wrath, 
In the wild tumult of their stormy path.] 


many at the church of Boston, who were 
then that way too much inclined, most 
earnestly solicited the elders of that church, 
whereof the governour was a member, to call 
him forth as an offender, for passing of that 
sentence. The elders were unwilling to do 
any such thing; but the governour under- 
standing the ferment among the people took 
that occasion to make a speech in the congre- 
gation to this effect: 


‘‘ Brethren: Understanding that some of you 
have desired that I should answer for an offence 
lately taken among you; had I been called upon 
so to do, I would, first, have advised with the 
ministers of the country, whether the church 
had power to call in question the civil court; and 
I would, secondly, have advised with, the rest of 
the court, whether I might discover their coun- 
sels unto the church. But though I know that 
the reverend elders of this church, and some 
others, do very well apprehend that the church 
cannot enquire into the proceedings of the 
court; yet, for the satisfaction of the weaker, 
who do not apprehend it, I will declare my mind 
concerning it. If the church have any such 
power, they have it from the Lord Jesus Christ; 
but the Lord Jesus Christ hath disclaimed it, 
not only by practice, but also by precept, which 
we have in his gospel, Matt. xx. 25, 26. It is 
true, indeed, that magistrates, as they are 
church-members, are accountable unto the church 
for their failings; but that is when they are out 
of their calling. When Uzziah would go offer 
incense in the temple the officers of the church 
called him to an account, and withstood him; 
but when Asa put the prophet in prison, the 
officers of the church did not call him to an 
account for that. If the magistrate shall in a 
private way wrong any man, the church may call 
him to an.account for it; but if he be in pursu- 
ance of a course of justice, though the thing that 
he does be unjust, yet he is not accountable for 
it before the church. As for myself, I did no- 
thing in the causes of any of, the brethren but by 
the advice of the elders of the church. More- 
over, in the oath which I have taken there is 
this clause: ‘In all cases wherein you are to give 
your vote, you shall do as in your judgment and 
conscience you shall see to be just, and for the 
publick good.’ And I am satisfied, it is most 
for the glory of God, and the publick good, that 
there has been such a sentence passed; yea, 
those brethren are so divided from the vest of 
the country in their opinions and practices, that 
it cannot stand with the publick peace for them 
to continue with us; Abraham saw that Hagar 
and Ishmael must be sent away.” 


By such a speech he marvellously con- 
vinced, satisfied and mollified the wneaste 
brethren of the church; Sze cunctus Pelagi 
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cecidit Fragor [To silence sunk the thunder of 
the wave]. And after a little patient waiting, 
the differences all so wore away, that the 
church, meerly as a token of respect unto the 
- governour when he had newly met with some 
losses in his estate, sent him a present of 
several hundreds of pounds. Once more 
there was a time when some active spirits 
among the deputies of the colony, by their 
endeavours not only to make: themselves a 
Court of Judicature, but also to take away 
the negative by which the magistrates might 
check their votes, had like by overdriving to 
have run the whole government into some- 
thing too democratical. And if there were a 
town in Spain undermined by coneys, another 
town in 7h/race destroyed by moles, a third in 
Greece ranversed by frogs, a fourth in Ger- 
many subverted by rats; I must on this occa- 
sion add, that there was a country in Amer- 
ica like to be confounded by a swine. A 
certain stray sow being found, was claimed 
by two several persons with a claim so 
equally maintained on both sides, that after 
six or seven years’ hunting the business from 
one court unto another, it was brought at 
last into the General Court where the final 
determination was, ‘‘that it was impossible 
to proceed unto any judgment in the case.”’ 
However, in the debate of this matter, the 
negative of the upper-house upon the lower in 
that Court was brought upon the stage; and 
agitated with so hot a zeal, that a little more, 
md all had been in the fire. In these agita- 
tions, the governour was informed that an 
_ offence had been taken by some eminent 
_ persons at certain passages in a discourse by 
| him written thereabout; whereupon, with his 
_ usual condescendency, when he next came into 
the General Court, he made a speech of this 
import: 


“TI understand that some have taken offence 
at something that I have lately written; which 
offence I desire to remove now, and begin this 
year in a reconciled state with you all. As for 
the matter of my writing, I had the concurrence 
of my brethren; it is a point of judgment which 
isnot at my own disposing. I have examined it 
over and over again by such /ight as God has 

- given me, from the rules of religion, reason and 
custom; and I see no cause to retract any thing 
of it: wherefore I must enjoy my /iberiy in that, 

as you do your selves. But for the manner, 

_ this, and all that was blame-worthy in it, was 

_ wholly my own; and whatsoever I might alledge 

_ for my own justification therein before men, I 

Wave it, as now setting my self before another 

Judgment seat. However, what I wrote was 

upon great provocation, and to vindicate my- 


~- 


self.and others from great aspersion; yet that 
was no sufficient warrant for me to allow any 
distemper of spirit in my self; and I doubt I 
have been too prodigal of my brethren’s reputa- 
tion; | might have maintained my cause with- 
out casting any blemish upon others, when I 
made that my conclusion, ‘And now let religion 
and sound reason give judgment in the case;’ it 
looked as if I arrogated too much unto my self, 
and too little to others. And when I made that 
profession, ‘That I would maintain what I 
wrote before all the world,’ though such words 
might modestly be spoken, yet I perceive an 
unbeseeing pride of my own heart breathing in 
them. For these failings, I ask pardon of God 
and man.”’ 


Sic ait, et dicto citius Tumida Ziquora placat, 
Collectasque fugat Nubes, Solemque reducit. 


[He speaks — but ere the word is said, 
Each mounting billow droops its head, 

And brightening clouds one moment stay 
To pioneer returning day.] 


This acknowledging disposition in the 
governour made them all acknowledge, that 
he was truly a man of an excellent spirit. 
In fine, the victories of an Alexander, an 
Hannibal, or a Cesar over other men, were 
not so glorious as the victories of this great 
man over himself, which also at last proved 
victories over other men. 

§ 9. But the stormiest of all the trials that 
ever befel this gentleman, was in the year 
1645, when he was, in file, no more than 
Deputy-governour of the colony. If the fa- 
mous Cato were forty-four times called into 
judgment, but as often acquitted; let it not 
be wondred, and if our famous Winthrop 
were one time so. ‘There hapning certain 
seditious and mutinous practices in the town 
of Hingham, the Deputyv-governour, as_le- 
gally as prudently, interposed his authority 
for the checking of them: whereupon there 
followed such an enchantment upon the minds 
of the deputies in the General Court, that 
upon a scandalous petition of the delinquents 
unto them, wherein a pretended invasion 
made upon the /zberties of the people was 
complained of, the Deputy-governour was 
most irregularly called forth unto an igno- 
minious hearing before them in a vast as- 
sembly; whereto with a sagacious humilitude 
he consented, although he shewed them how 
he might have refused it. The result of that 
hearing was, that notwithstanding the 
touchy jealousie of the people about their 
liberties lay at the bottom of all this prose- 
cution, yet Mr. Winthrop was publickly 
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acquitted, and the offenders were severally 
fined and censured. But Mr. Winthrop then 
resuming the place of Deputy-governour on 
the bench, saw cause to speak unto the root of 
the matter after this manner: 


“‘T shall not now speak any thing about the 
past proceedings of this Court, or the persons 
therein concerned. Only I bless God that I see 
an issue of this troublesome affair.. I am well 
satisfied that I was publickly accused, and that I 
am now publickly acquitted. But though I am 
justified before men, yet it may be the Lord hath 
seen so much amiss in my administrations, as 
calls me to be humbled; and, indeed for me to 
have been thus charged by men, is it self a 
matter of humiliation, whereof I desire to make 
a right use before the Lord. If Miriam’s father 
spit in her face, she is to be ashamed. But give 
me leave, before you go, to say something that 
may rectifie the opinions of many people, from 
whence the distempers have risen that have 
lately prevailed upon the body of this people. 
The questions that have troubled the country 
have been about the authority of the magistracy, 
and the liberty of the people. It is you who have 
called us unto this office; but being thus called, 
we have our authority from God; it is the ordi- 
nance of God, and it hath the image of God 
stamped upon it; and the contempt of it has 
been vindicated by God with terrible examples 
of his vengeance. I entreat you to consider, 
that when you chuse magistrates, you take 
them from among your selves, men subject 
unto like passions with your selves. If you see 
our infirmities, reflect on your own, and you will 
not be so severe censurers of ours. We count 
him a good servant who breaks not his cove- 
nant: the covenant between us and you. is the 
oath you have taken of us, which is to this pur- 
pose, ‘that we shall govern you, and judge your 
causes, according to God’s laws, and our own, 
according to our best skill. As for our skill, 
you must run the hazard of it; and if there be an 
error, not in the will, but only in skull, it be- 
comes you to bear it. Nor would I have you to 
mistake in the point of your own /aberty. There 
is a /iberty of corrupt nature, which is affected 
both by men and beasis, to do what they list; 
and this /iberty is inconsistent with authority, 
impatient of all restraint; by this liberty, Sumus 
Omnes Deteriores [We are all the worse for it]; 
‘tis the grand enemy of truth and peace, and all 
the ordinances of God are bent against it. But 
there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty, which 
is the proper end and object of authority; it isa 
liberty for that only which is just and good; for 
this Jiberty you are to stand with the hazard of 
your very lives; and whatsoever crosses it is not 
authority, but a distemper thereof. This lb- 
erly is maintained in a way of subjection to 
authority; and the authority set over you will in 
all administrations for your good be quietly sub- 
mitted unto, by all but such as have a disposi- 
tion to shake off the yoke, and lose their true 


liberty, by their murmuring at the honour and 
power of authority.” 


The spell that was upon the eyes of the 
people being thus dissolved, their distorted 
and enraged notions of things ail vanished; 
and the people would not afterwards entrust 
the helm of the weather-beaten bark in any 
other hands but Mr. Winthrop’s until he died. 

§ 10. Indeed, such was the mixture of dis- 
tant qualities in him, as to make a most 
admirable temper; and his having a certain 
greatness of soul, which rendered him grave, 
generous, Courageous, resolved, well-applied, 
and every way a gentleman in his demeanour, 
did not hinder him from taking sometimes 
the old Roman’s way to avoid confusions, 
namely, Cedendo [by yielding the point}, or 
from discouraging some things which are 
agreeable enough to most that wear the name 
of gentlemen. NHereof I will give no in- 
stances but only oppose two passages of his 
life. 

In the year 1632, the governour, with his 
pastor, Mr. Wilson, and some other gentle- 
man, to settle a good understanding between 
the two colonies, travelled as far as Ply- 
mouth, more than forty miles, through an 
howling wilderness, no better accommodated 
in those early days than the princes that in 
Solomon’s time saw servants on horseback, 
or than genus and species in the old epigram, 
going on foot. The difficulty of the walk, 
was abundantly compensated by the honour- 
able, first reception, and then dismission, 
which they found from the rulers of Ply- 
mouth; and by the good correspondence thus 
established between the new colonies, who 
were like the floating bottels wearing this 
motto: Sz Collidimur Frangimur (lf we come 
into collision, we break]. But there were at 
this time in Plymouth two ministers, leav- 
ened so far with the humors of the rigid 
separation, that they insisted vehemently 
upon the unlawfulness of calling any wnre- 
generate man by the name of ‘‘good-man 
such an one,” until by their indiscreet urging 
of this whimsey, the place began to be dis- 
quieted. The wiser people being troubled at 
these trifles, they took the opportunity of 
Governour Winthrop’s being there, to have 
the thing publickly propounded in the con- 
gregation; who in answer thereunto, distin- 
guished between a theological and a moral 
goodness; adding, that when Juries were first 
used in England, it was usual for the crier, 
after the names of persons fit for that service 
were called over, to bid them all, “Attend, 
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good men and true;’’ whence it grew to bea 
ei custom in the English nation, for neigh- 
bours living by one another, to call one an- 
other ‘‘good man such an one;” and it was 


pity now to make a stir about a civil custom, 


so innocently introduced. And that speech 
of Mr. Winthrop’s put a lasting stop to the 
little, idle, whimsical conceits, then beginning 
to grow obstreperous. Nevertheless, there 
was one civil custom used in (and in few but) 
the English nation, which this gentleman did 
endeavour to abolish in this country; and 
that was, the usage of drinking to one another. 
For although by drinking to one another, no 
more is meant than an act of couriesie, when 
one going to drink, does invite another to 
do so too, for the same ends with himself; 
nevertheless the governour (not altogether 
unlike to Cleomenes, of whom ’tis reported 
by Plutarch, dnovre overs rornpiov mpocedepe, 
Nolentt poculam nunquam prebuit [never 
urged the reluctant to drink], considered the 
impertinency and insignificancy of this usage, 
as to any of those ends that are usually pre- 
tended for it; and that indeed it ordinarily 
served for no ends at all, but only to provoke 
persons unto unseasonable and perhaps un- 
reasonable drinking, and at last produce that 
abominable health-drinking, which the fathers 
of old so severely rebuked in the Pagans, and 


_ which the Papists themselves do condemn, 


when their casuists pronounce it, Peccatum 
mortale, provocare ad Atquales Calices, et 
Nefas Respondere {It is a deadly sin to chal- 
lenge another to a drinking match, and it is 
impious to accept such challenges.]. Where- 
fore in his own most hospitable house he left 
) it off; not out of any silly or stingy fancy, but 
meerly that by his example a greater temper- 
ance, with liberty of drinking, might be re- 
commended, and sundry inconveniences in 
drinking avoided; and his example accord- 
ingly began to be much followed by the sober 
people in this country, as it now also begins 
among persons of the highest rank in the 
English nation it self; until an order of court 
came to be made against that ceremony in 
drinking, and then, the old wont violently re- 
turned, with a Nitimur in Vetitum [a bias 
towards the forbidden indulgence]. 
§11. Many were the afflictions of this 
righteous man! He lost much of his estate in 
a ship, and in an house, quickly after his 


coming to New-England, besides the pro- 


digious expence of it in the difficulties of his 
first coming hither. Afterwards his assidu- 
ous application unto the public affairs 
(wherein J pse se non habuit, postquam Respub- 
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lica eum Gubernatorem habere cepit) [He no 
longer belonged to himself, after the Republic 
had once made him her Chief Magistrate] 
made him so much to neglect his own private 
interests, that an unjust steward ran him 
£2,500 in debt before he was aware; for the 
payment whereof he was forced, many years 
before his decease, to sell the most of what he 
had left unto him in the country. Albeit, by 
the observable blessings of God upon the 
posterity of this liberal man, his children all 
of them came to fair estates, and lived in 
good fashion and credit. Moreover, he suc- 
cessively buried three wives; the first of 
which was the daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Forth, of Much-Siambridge in Essex, by 
whom he had wisdom with an inheritance, 
and an excellent son. The second was the 
daughter of Mr. William Clopton, of London, 
who died with her child, within a very little 
while. The third was the daughter of the 
truly worshipful Sir John Tyndal, who made 
it her whole care to please, first God, and 
then her husband; and by whom he had four 
sons, which survived and honoured their 
father. And unto all these, the addition of 
the distempers, ever now and then raised in 
the country, procured unto him a very 
singular share of trouble; yea, so hard was the 
measure which he found even among pious 
men, in the temptations of a wilderness, that 
when the thunder and lightning had smitten 
a wind-mill whereof he was owner, some had 
such things in their heads as publickly to re- 
proach this charitablest of men as if the voice 
of the Almighty had rebuked, I know not 
what oppression, which they judged him 
guilty of; which things I would not have 
mentioned, but that the instances may for- 
tifie the expectations of my best readers for 
such afflictions. 

§ 12. He that had been for his attain- 
ments, as they said of the blessed Macarius, a 
madapyepwv (an old man while a young 
one), and that had in his young days met 
with many of those z/l days, whereof he could 
say, he had hittle pleasure in them; now 
found old age in its infirmities advancing 
earlier upon him, than it came upon his much 
longer-lived progenitors. While he was yet 
seven years off of that which we call “the 
grand climacterical,”’ he felt the approaches 
of his dissolution; and finding he could say, 


Non Habitus, non ipse Color, non Gressus Euntis, 
Non Species Eadem, que fuit ante, manet; 


[I am not what I was in form or face, 
In healthful colour or in vigorous pace.] 
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he then wrote this account of himself: ‘‘Age 
now comes upon me, and infirmities there- 
withal, which makes me apprehend, that the 
time of my departure out of this world is not 
far off. However, our times are all in the 
Lord’s hand, so as we need not trouble our 
thoughts how long or short they may be, but 
how we may be found faithful when we are 
called for.”” But at last when that year came, 
he took a cold which turned into a feaver, 
whereof he lay sick about a month, and in 
that sickness, as it hath been observed, that 
there was allowed unto the serpent the 
“bruising of the heel;’’ and accordingly at the 
heel or the close of our lives the old serpent 
will be nibbling more than ever in our lives 
before; and when the devil sees that we shall 
shortly be, ‘‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling,” that wicked one will trouble us 
more than ever; so this eminent saint now 
underwent sharp conflicts with the tempter, 
whose wrath grew great, as the time to exert it 
grew short; and he was buffeted with the dis- 
consolate thoughts of black and sore deser- 
tions, wherein he could use that sad represen- 
tation of his own condition: 


Nuper eram Judex; Jam Judicor; Ante Tribunat, 
Subsistens paveo; Judicor ipse modo, 


[I once judged others, but now trembling stand 
Before a dread tribunal, to be judged.] 


But it was not long before those clouds 
were dispelled, and he enjoyed in his holy 
soul the great consolations of God! While he 
thus lay ripening for heaven, he did out of 
obedience unto the ordinance of our Lord, 
send for the elders of the church to pray with 
him, yea, they and the whole church fasted as 
well as prayed for him, and in that fast the 
venerable Cotton preached on Psal. XxXxv. 
13, 14: ‘‘When they were sick, I humbled 
my self with fasting, I behaved my self as 
though he had been my friend or brother; I 
bowed down heavily, as one that mourned 
for his mother: from whence I find him 
raising that observation, ‘‘The sickness of 
one that is to us as to a friend, a brother, a 
mother, is a just occasion of deep humbling 


our souls with fasting and prayer;” and mak- 
ing this application: 


‘‘Upon this occasion we are now to attend 
this duty for a governour, who has been to us as 
a friend in his counsel for all things, and help for 
our bodies by physick, for our estates by Jaw, 
and of whom there was no fear of his becoming 
an enemy, like the friends of David: a governour 
who has been unto us as a brother; not usurping 
authority over the church; often speaking his 
advice, and often contradicted, even by young 


..men, and some of low degree; yet not replying, 


but offering satisfaction also when any supposed 
offences have arisen; a governour who has been 
unto us as a mother, parent-like distributing his 
goods to brethren and neighbours at his first 
coming; and gently bearing our infirmities with- 
out taking notice of them.” 


Such a governour, after he had been more 
than fen several times by the people chosen 
their governour, was New-England now to 
lose; who having, like Jacob, first left his 
council and blessing with his children gath- 
ered about his bed-side; and, like David, 
served his generation by the will of God, he 
gave up the ghost, and fell asleep on March 26, 
1649. Having, like the dying Emperour 
Valentinian, this above all his other victories 
for his triumphs, His overcoming of himself. 

The words of Josephus about Nehemiah, 
the governour of Israel, we will now use upon 
this governour of New-England, as his 


EPITAPH 


>Avnp éyevero xpnios THv puotr, Kat Sikatos, 
Kar rept Tots omoedvers pidoTmoTarTos, 
Mynpeioy awwvov avTw KaTadurwy, Ta TOY 
*Teporo Aupwy TEX. 


VIR FUIT INDOLE BONUS AC JUSTUS: 

ET POPULARIUM GLORL£ AMANTISSIMUS: 

QUIBUS ETERNUM RELIQUIT MONUMENTUM, 
Novanglorum MEENIA. 


[He was by nature a man, at once benevolent 
and just: most zealous for the honour of his 
countrymen; and to them he left an imperish- 
able monument —the walls of Jerusalem.] 
[The Latin paraphrase substitutes New England 
for Jerusalem.| 


—_ 


_ assign’d for me. 
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SAMUEL SEWALL (1652-1730) 


From his DIARY 


[Courtship of Madam Winthrop] 


May, 26. [1720] About midnight my dear 
wife expired to our great astonishment, espe- 
cially mine. May the Sovereign Lord 
pardon my Sin, and Sanctify to me this very 
Extraordinary, awfull Dispensation. 

May, 29. God having in his holy Sover- 
eignty put my Wife out of the Fore-Seat, I 
aprehended I had Cause to be asham’d of my 
Sin, and to loath my self for it; and retired 
into my Pue. ***I1 put up a Note to this 
purpose: Samuel Sewall, depriv’d of his Wife 
by a very sudden and awfull Stroke, desires 
Prayers that God would sanctify the same to 
himself, and Children, and family. Writ and 
sent three; to the South, Old, and Mr. 
Colman’s church. 

Sept. 5. * * * Going to Son Sewall’s I there 
meet with Madam Winthrop, told her I was 
glad to meet her there, had not seen her a 
great while; gave her Mr. Home’s Sermon. 

8r. 1. Satterday, I dine at Mr. Stod- 
dard’s: from thence I went to Madam 
Winthrop’s just at 3. Spake to her, saying, 
my loving wife died so soon and suddenly, 
‘twas hardly convenient for me to think of 
Marrying again; however I came to this 
Resolution: that [ would not make my Court 
to any person without first Consulting with 
her. 

Octobt. 3. 2. Waited on Madam Win- 
throp again. * * * At last I pray’d that Kath- 
arine [Madam Winthrop] might be the person 
She instantly: took it up in 
the way of Denyal, as if she had catch’d at an 
Opportunity to do it, saying she could not do 
it before she was ask’d. Said that was her 
mind unless she should Change it, which she 
believed she should not; could not leave her 
Children. I express’d my sorrow that she 
should do it so Speedily, pray’d her Con- 
sideration; and ask’d her when I should wait 
on her agen. She setting no time, I men- 
tion’d that day Sennight. * * * 

8r. 6th. * * * A little after 6. p.m. I went to 
Madam Winthrop’s. * * * Madam seem’d to 
harp upon the same string. Must take care 
of her Children; could not leave that House 
and Neighbourhood where she had dwelt so 
long. I told her she might doe her children 
as much or more good by bestowing what she 
laid out in Hous-keeping, upon them. *** | 


gave her a piece of Mr. Belcher’s Cake and 
Ginger-Bread wrapped up in a clean sheet of 
Paper; told her of her Father’s kindness to 
me when Treasurer, and I Constable. My 
Daughter Judith was gon from me and I was 
more lonesom — might help to forward one 
another in our Journey to Canaan. * * * 

8r. roth. ***In the Evening I visited 
Madam Winthrop, who treated me with a 
great deal of Curtesy; Wine, Marmalade. I 
gave her a News-Letter about the Thanks- 
giving. * * * 

8r. 11th. I writ a few Lines to Madam 
Winthrop to this purpose: ‘‘Madam, These 
wait on you with Mr. Mayhew’s Sermon, and 
Account of the state of the Indians on 
Martha’s Vinyard. I thank you for your 
Unmerited Favours of yesterday; and hope 
to have the Happiness of Waiting on you 
to-morrow before Eight a-clock after Noon. 
I pray Gop to keep you, and give you a joy- 
full entrance upon the Two Hundred and 
twenty ninth year of Christopher Columbus 
his Discovery; and take Leave, who am, 
Madam, your humble Servt. BS!Si 

8r. 12. Give Mr. Whittemore and Willard 
their Oath to Dr. Mather’s Inventory. 
Visit Mr. Cooper. Go to the Meeting at the 
Wido Emon’s: Mr. Manly pray’d, I read half 
Mr. Henry’s 12th Chapter of the L. Supper. 
Sung I., 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 12th Verses of the 
30th Psalm. Bro. Franklin concluded with 
Prayer. At Madm. Winthrop’s Steps I took 
leave of Capt Hill, &c. 

Mrs. Anne Cotton came to door (twas 
before 8.) said Madam Winthrop was within, 
directed me into the little Room, where she 
was full of work behind a Stand; Mrs. Cotton 
came in and stood. Madam Winthrop 
pointed to her to set me a Chair. Madam 
Winthrop’s Countenance was much changed 
from what ’twas on Monday, look’d dark and 
lowering. At last, the work, (black stuff or 
Silk) was taken away, I got my Chair in 
place, had some Converse, but very Cold and 
indifferent to what ’twas before. Ask’d her 
to acquit me of Rudeness if I drew off her 
Glove. Enquiring the reason, I told her 
twas great odds between handling a dead 
Goat, and aliving Lady. Got it off. I told 
her I had one Petition to ask of her, that was, 
that she would take off the Negative she laid 
on me the third of October; She readily an- 
swer’d she could not, and enlarg’d upon it; 
She told me of it so soon as she could; could 
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not leave her house, children, neighbours, 
business. I told her she might do some Good 
to help and support me. Mentioning Mrs. 
Gookin, Nath, the widow Weld was spoken 
of; said I had visited Mrs. Denison. I told 
her Yes! Afterward I said, If after a first 
and second Vagary she would Accept of me 
returning, Her Victorious Kindness and 
Good Will would be very Obliging. She 
thank’d me for my Book, (Mr. Mayhew’s 
Sermon), But said not a word of the Letter. 
When she insisted on the Negative, I pray’d 
there might be no more Thunder and Lighten- 
ing, I should not sleep all night. I gave her 
Dr. Preston, The Church’s Marriage and the 
Church’s Carriage, which cost me 6s. at the 
Sale. The door standing open, Mr. Airs 
came in, hung up his Hat, and sat down. 
After awhile, Madam Winthrop moving, he 
went out. Jno. Eyre look’d in, I said How 
do ye, or, your servant Mr. Eyre: but heard 
no word from him. Sarah fill’d a Glass of 
Wine, she drank to me, I to her, She sent 
Juno home with me with a good Lantern, I 
gave her 6d. and bid her thank her Mistress. 
In some of our Discourse, I told her I had 
rather go to the Stone-House adjoining to 
her, than to come to her against her mind. 
Told her the reason why I came every other 
night was lest I should drink too deep 
draughts of Pleasure. She had talk’d of 
Canary, her Kisses were to me better than 
the best Canary. Explain’d the expression 
Concerning Columbus. 

8r. 21 Friday, My Son, the Minister, came 
to me p.m. by appointment and we pray one 
for another in the Old Chamber; more espe- 
cially respecting my Courtship. About 6. 
a-clock I go to Madam Winthrop’s; Sarah 
told me her Mistress was gon out, but did not 
tell me whither she went. She presently 
order’d me a Fire; so I went in, having Dr. 
Sibb’s Bowels with me to read. I read the 
two first Sermons, still no body came in: at 
last about 9. a-clock Mr. Jno. Eyre came in; 
I took the opportunity to say to him as I had 
done to Mrs. Noyes before, that I hoped my 
Visiting his Mother would not be disagree- 
able to him; He answered me with much 
Respect. When twas after 9. a-clock He of 
himself said he would go and call her, she was 
but at one of his Brothers: A while after I 
heard Madam Winthrop’s voice, enquiring 
somthing about John. After a good while 
and Clapping the Garden door twice or 
thrice, she came in. [| mention’d somthing 
of the lateness; she banter’d me, and said I 
was later. She receiv’d me Courteously. I 


ask’d when our proceedings should be made 
publick: She said They were like to be 
no more publick than they were already. 
Offer’d me no Wine that I remember. I rose 
up at 11 a-clock to come away, saying | 
would put on my Coat, She offer’d not to help 
me. I pray’d her that Juno might light me 
home, she open’d the Shutter, and said twas 
pretty light abroad; Juno was weary and gon 
to bed. So I came home by Star-light as- 
well as I could. At my first coming in, I 
gave Sarah five Shillings. I writ Mr. Eyre 
his name in his Book with the date Octobr. 
21, 1720. It cost me 8s. Jehovah jireh! 
Madam told me she had visited M. Mico, 
Wendell, and Wm. Clark of the South. 
Octobr. 22. Daughter Cooper visited me 
before my going out of Town, staid till about 
Sun set. I brought her going near as far as 
the Orange Tree.. Coming back, near Leg’s 
Corner, Little David Jeffries saw me, and 
looking upon me very lovingly, ask’d me if I 
was going to see his Grandmother? I said, 
Not to-night. Gave him a peny, and bid 
him present my Service to his Grandmother. 
Octobr. 24. I went in the Hackny Coach 
through the Common, stop’d at Madam 
Winthrop’s (had told her I would take my 
departure from thence). Sarah came to the 
door with Katee in her Arms: but I did not 
think to take notice of the Child. Call’d her 
Mistress. I told her, being encourag’d by 
David Jeffries loving eyes, and sweet Words, 
I was come to enquire whether she could find 
in her heart to leave that House and Neigh- 
bourhood, and go and dwell with me at the 
South-end; I think she said softly, Not yet. 
I told her It did not ly in my Lands to keep a 
Coach. If I should, I should be in danger to 
be brought to keep company with her Neigh- 
bour Brooker, (he was a little before sent to 
prison for Debt). Told her I had an Anti- 
pathy against those who would pretend to 
give themselves, but nothing of their Estate. 
I would a proportion of my Estate with my 
self. And I supposed she would do so. As 
to a Perriwig, My best and greatest Friend, I 
could not possibly have a greater, began to 
find me with Hair before I was born, and had 
continued to do so ever since; and I could not 
find in my heart to go to another. She 
commended the book I gave her, Dr. Preston, 
the Church Marriage; quoted him saying 
twas inconvenient keeping out of a Fashion 
commonly used. I said the Time and Tide 
did circumscribe my Visit. She gave mea 
Dram of Black-Cherry Brandy, and gave me 
a lump of the Sugar that was in it. She 
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wish'd me a good Journy. I pray’d God to 
keep her, and came away. Had a very 


pleasant Journy to Salem. 


Novr. 2. Midweek, went again. * * * 
Gave her about } pound of Sugar Almonds, 
cost 3s per £. Carried them on Monday. 
She seem’d pleas’d with them, ask’d what 
they cost. Spake of giving her a Hundred 
pounds per anum if I dy’d before her. 
Ask’d what sum she would give me, if she 
should Dy first! Said I would give her time 
to Consider of it. * * * 

Monday, Novr. 7th. My Son pray’d in 
the Old Chamber. Our time had been taken 
up by Son and Daughter Cooper’s Visit; so 
that I only read the 130th and 143. Psalm. 
Twas on the Account of my Courtship. I 
went to Mad. Winthrop; found her rocking 
her little Katee in the Cradle. I excus’d my 
Coming so late (near Eight). She set me an 
arm’d Chair and Cusheon; and so the Cradle 
was between her arm’d Chair and mine. 
Gave her the remnant of my Almonds; She 
did not eat of them as before; but laid them 
away; I said I came to enquire whether she 
had alter’d her mind since Friday, or re- 
mained of the same mind still. She said, 
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Thereabouts. I told her I loved her, and 
was so fond as to think that she loved me: 
She said she had a great respect for me. I 
told her, I had made her an offer, without 
asking any advice; she had so many to advise 
with, that twas a hindrance. The Fire was 
come to one short Brand besides the Block, 
which Brand was set up in end; at last it fell 
to pieces, and no Recruit was made: She gave 
mea Glass of Wine. I think I repeated again 
that I would go home and bewail my Rash- 
ness in making more haste than good Speed. 
I would endeavour to contain myself, and not 
go on to sollicit her to do that which she 
could not Consent to. Took leave of her. 
As came down the steps she bid me have a 
Care. Treated me Courteously. Told her 
she had enter’d the 4th year of her Widow- 
hood. I had given her the News-Letter 
before: I did not bid her draw off her Glove as 
sometime I had done. Her Dress was not so 
clean as somtime it had been. Jehovah 
jireh! 

Midweek, or. 9th. Dine at Bro. Stod- 
dard’s: were so kind as to enquire of me if 
they should invite M’m Winthrop; I an- 
swer’d No. 


WILLIAM BYRD (1674-1744) 


From THE HISTORY OF THE 
DIVIDING LINE 


[Life in North Carolina| 
[March] 25. [1728] The Air was chill'd 


_ this Morning with a Smart North-west Wind, 


which favour’d the Dismalites in their Dirty 
March. They return’d by the Path they had 
made in coming out, and with great Industry 
arriv d in the Evening at the Spot where the 
Line had been discontinued. 

After so long and laborious a Journey, they 
were glad to repose themselves on their 
couches of Cypress-bark, where their sleep 
Was as sweet as it wou’d have been on a Bed 


of Finland Down. 


In the mean time, we who stay’d behind 
had nothing to do, but to make the best ob- 
servations we cou’d upon that Part of the 


~ Country. The Soil of our Landlord’s Planta- 


tion, tho’ none of the best, seem’d more 
fertile than any thereabouts, where the 
Ground is near as Sandy as the Desarts of 
Affrica, and consequently barren. The Road 


leading from thence to Edenton, being in 
distance about 27 Miles, lies upon a Ridge 
call’d Sandy-Ridge, which is so wretchedly 
Poor that it will not bring Potatoes. 

The Pines in this Part of the country are of 
a different Species from those that grow in 
Virginia: their bearded Leaves are much 
longer and their Cones much larger. Each 
Cell contains a Seed of the Size and Figure of 
a black-ey’d Pea, which, Shedding in No- 
vember, is very good Mast for Hogs, and 
fattens them in a Short time. 

The Smallest of these Pines are full of 
Cones, which are 8 or 9 Inches long, and each 
affords commonly 60 or 70 Seeds. This Kind 
of Mast has the Advantage of all other, by 
being more constant, and less liable to be 
nippt by the Frost, or Eaten by the Cater- 
pillars. The Trees also abound more with 
Turpentine, and consequently yield more 
Tarr, than either the Yellow or the White 
Pine; And for the same reason make more 
durable Timber for building. The Inhabit- 
ants hereabouts pick up Knots of Light- 
wood in Abundance, which they burn into 
tar, and then carry it to Norfolk or Nansi- 
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mond for a Market. The Tar made in this 
method is the less Valuable, because it is said 
to burn the Cordage, tho’ it is full as good for 
all other uses, as that made in Sweden and 
Muscovy. 

Surely there is no place in the World where 
the Inhabitants live with less Labour than in 
N Carolina. It approaches nearer to the 
Description of Lubberland than any other, 
by the great felicity of the Climate, the easi- 
ness of raising Provisions, and the Slothful- 
ness of the People. 

Indian Corn is of so great increase, that a 
little Pains will Subsist a very large Family 
with Bread, and then they may have meat 
without any pains at all, by the Help of the 
Low Grounds, and the great Variety of Mast 
that grows on the High-land. The Men, for 
their Parts, just like the Indians, impose all 
the Work upon the poor Women. They make 
their Wives rise out of their Beds early in the 
Morning, at the same time that they lye and 
Snore, till the Sun has run one third of his 
course, and disperst all the unwholesome 
Damps.. Then, after Stretching and Yawn- 
ing for half an Hour, they light their Pipes, 
and, under the Protection of a cloud of 
Smoak, venture out into the open Air; tho’, if 
it happens to be never so little cold, they 
quickly return Shivering into the Chimney 
corner: When the weather is mild, they 
stand leaning with both their arms upon the 
corn-field fence, and gravely consider whether 
they had best go and take a Small Heat at the 
Hough: but generally find reasons to put it 
off till another time. 

Thus they loiter away their Lives, like 
Solomon’s Sluggard, with their Arms across, 
and at the Winding up of the Year Scarcely 
have Bread to Eat. 

To speak the Truth, tis a thorough Aver- 
sion to Labor that makes People file off. to 
N Carolina, where Plenty and a Warm Sun 
confirm them in their Disposition to Laziness 
for their whole Lives. 

26. Since we were like to be confin’d to this 
place, till the People return’d out of the 
Dismal, twas agreed that our Chaplain might 
Safely take a turn to Edenton, to preach the 
Gospel to the Infidels there, and Christen 
their Children. He was accompany’d 
thither by Mr. Little, One of the Carolina 
Commissioners, who, to shew his regard for 
the Church, offer’d to treat Him on the Road 
with a Fricassee of Rum. They fry’d half a 
dozen Rashers of very fat Bacon in a Pint of 
Rum, both which being disht up together, 
serv'd the Company at once for meat and 
Drink. 


Most of the Rum they get in this Country 
comes from New England, and is so bad and 
unwholesome, that it is not improperly call’d 
“Kill-Devil.”’ It is distill’d there from for- 
reign molosses, which, if Skilfully manag’d, 
yields near Gallon for Gallon. Their molos- 
ses comes from the same country, and has the 
name of ‘‘Long Sugar”’ in Carolina, I suppose 
from the Ropiness of it, and Serves all the 
purposes of Sugar, both in their Eating and 
Drinking. 

When they entertain their Friends bounti- 
fully, they fail not to set before them a 
Capacious Bowl of Bombo, so call’d from the 
Admiral of that name. This isa Compound 
of Rum and Water in Equal Parts, made 
palatable with the said long Sugar. As good 
Humour begins to flow, and the Bowl to Ebb, 
they take care to replenish it with Shear 
Rum, of which there always is a Reserve 
under the Table. But such Generous doings 
happen only when that Balsam of Life is 
plenty; for they have often such Melancholy 
times, that neither Land-graves nor Cassicks 
can procure one drop for their Wives, when 
they ly in, or are troubled with the Colick or 
Vapours. Very few in this Country have the 
Industry to plant Orchards, which, in a 
Dearth of Rum, might supply them with 
much better Liquor. 

The Truth is, there is one Inconvenience 
that easily discourages lazy People from mak- 
ing This improvement: very often, in 
Autumn, when the Apples begin to ripen, 
they are visited with Numerous Flights of 
paraqueets, that bite all the Fruit to Pieces in 
a moment, for the sake of the Kernels. The 
Havock they make is Sometimes so great, 
that whole Orchards are laid waste in Spite of 
all the Noises that can be made, or Mawkins 
that can be dresst up, to fright ’em away. 
These Ravenous Birds visit North Carolina 
only during the warm Season, and so soon as 
the Cold begins to come on, retire back 
towards.the Sun. They rarely Venture so 
far North as Virginia, except in a very hot 
Summer, when they visit the most Southern 
Parts of it. They are very Beautiful; but 
like some other pretty Creatures, are apt to 
be loud and mischievous. 

27. Betwixt this and Edenton there are 
many thuckleberry Slashes, which afford a 
convenient Harbour for Wolves and Foxes. 
The first of these wild Beasts is not so large 
and fierce as they are in other countries more 
Northerly. He will net attack a Man in the 
keenest of his Hunger, but run away from 
him, as from an Animal more mischievous 
than himself. 
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The Foxes are much bolder, and will Some- 
times not only make a Stand, but likewise 
assault any one that would balk them of their 
Prey. The Inhabitants hereabouts take the 
trouble to dig abundance of Wolf-Pits, so 
deep and perpendicular, that when a Wolf is 
once tempted into them, he can no more 
Scramble out again, than a Husband who has 
taken the Leap can Scramble out of Matri- 
mony. 

Most of the Houses in this Part of the 
Country are Log-houses, covered with Pine 
or Cypress Shingles, 3 feet long, and one 
broad. They are hung upon Laths with 
Peggs, and their doors too turn upon Wooden 
Hinges, and have wooden Locks to Secure 
them, so that the Building is finisht without 
Nails or other Iron-Work. They also set up 
their Pales without any Nails at all, and 
indeed more Securely than those that are 
nail’d. There are 3 Rails mortised into the 
Posts, the lowest of which serves as a Sill 
with a Groove in the Middle, big enough to 
receive the End of the Pales: the middle Part 
of the Pale rests against the Inside of the 
Next Rail, and the Top of it is brought for- 
ward to the outside of the upper most. 
Such Wreathing of the Pales in and out 
makes them stand firm, and much harder to 
unfix than when nail’d in the Ordinary way. 

Within 3 or 4 Miles of Edenton, the Soil 
appears to be a little more fertile, tho’ it is 
much cut with Slashes, which seem all to 
have a tendency towards the Dismal. 

This Town is Situate on the North side of 
Albemarle Sound, which is there about 5 
miles over. A Dirty Slash runs all along the 
Back of it, which in the Summer is a foul 
annoyance, and furnishes abundance of that 
Carolina plague, musquetas. There may be 
40 or 50 Houses, most of them Small, and 
built without Expense. A Citizen here is 
counted Extravagant, if he has Ambition 
enough to aspire to a Brick-chimney. Jus- 
tice herself is but indifferently Lodged, the 
Court-House having much the Air of a Com- 
mon Tobacco-House. I believe this is the 
only Metropolis in the Christian or Ma- 
hometan World, where there is neither 
Church, Chappel, Mosque, Synagogue, or 
any other Place of Publick Worship of any 
Sect or Religion whatsoever. 
~ What little Devotion there may happen to 
be is much more private than their vices. 
The People seem easy without a Minister, as 
long as they are exempted from paying Hinr. 
Sometimes the Society for propagating the 
Gospel has had the Charity to send over 


Missionaries to this Country; but unfortu- 
nately the Priest has been too Lewd for the 
people, or, which oftener happens, they too 
lewd for the Priest. For these Reasons these 
Reverend Gentlemen have always left their 
Flocks as arrant Heathen as they found 
them. Thus much however may be said for 
the Inhabitants of Edenton, that not a Soul 
has the least taint of Hypocrisy, or Supersti- 
tion, acting very Frankly and aboveboard in 
all their Excesses. 

Provisions here are extremely cheap, and 
extremely good, so that People may live 
plentifully at a triffleing expense. Nothing 
is dear but Law, Physick, and Strong Drink, 
which are all bad in their Kind, and the last 
they get with so much Difficulty, that they 
are never guilty of the Sin of Suffering it to 
Sour upon their Hands. Their Vanity gener- 
ally lies not so much in having a handsome 
Dining-Room, as a Handsome House of 
Office: in this Kind of Structure they are 
really extravagant. 

They are rarely guilty of Flattering or 
making any Court to their governors, but 
treat them with all the Excesses of Freedom 
and Familiarity. They are of Opinion their 
rulers wou'd be apt to grow insolent, if they 
grew Rich, and for that reason take care to 
keep them poorer, and. more dependent, if 
possible, than the Saints in, New England 
used to do their Governors. They have very 
little coin, so they are forced to carry on their 
Home-Traffick with Paper-Money. This is 
the only Cash that will tarry in the Country, 
and for that reason the Discount goes on 
increasing between that and real Money, and 
will do so to the End of the Chapter. 


From A PROGRESS TO THE 
MINES 


[Social Manners in Virginia] 


[September] 27. [1732] * * * I came into the 
Main County Road, that leads from Freder- 
icksburgh to Germanna, which last place I 
reacht in Ten Miles more. This famous 
Town consists of Colo. Spotswood’s en- 
chanted Castle on one Side of the Street, and 
a Baker’s Dozen of ruinous Tenements on 
the other, where so many German Familys 
had dwelt some Years ago; but are now 
remov'd ten Miles higher, in the Fork of 
Rappahannock, to Land of their Own. 
There had also been a Chappel about a Bow- 


Shot from the Colonel’s house, at the end of 
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an Avenue of Cherry Trees, but some pious 
people had lately burnt it down, with intent 
to get another built nearer to their own 
homes. Here I arriv’d about three a’clock, 
and found only Mrs. Spotswood at Home, 
who receiv’d her Old acquaintance with 
many a gracious Smile. I was carry’d intoa 
Room elegantly set off with Pier Glasses, the 
largest of which came soon after to an odd 
Misfortune. Amongst other favourite Ani- 
mals that cheer’d this Lady’s Solitude, a 


Brace of Tame Deer ran familiarly about the | 


House, and one of them came to stare at me 
asa Stranger. But unluckily Spying his own 
Figure in the Glass, he made a spring over 
the Tea Table that stood under it, and shat- 
ter'd the Glass to pieces, and falling back 
upon the Tea Table, made a terrible Fracas 
among the China. This Exploit was so sud- 
den, and accompany’d with such a Noise, 
that it surpriz’d me, and perfectly frighten’d 
Mrs. Spotswood. But twas worth all the 
Damage to shew the Moderation and good 
humour with which she bore this disaster. 
In the Evening the noble Colo. came home 
from his Mines, who saluted me very civily, 
and Mrs. Spotswood’s Sister, Miss Theky, 
who had been to meet him en Cavalier, was so 
kind too as to bid me welcome. We talkt 
over a Legend of old Storys, supp’d about 9, 
and then prattl’d with the Ladys, til twas 
time for a Travellour to retire. In the mean 
time I observ’d my old Friend to be very 
Uxorious, and exceedingly fond of his Chil- 
dren. This was so opposite to the Maxims 
he us’d to preach up before he was marryed, 
that I cou’d not forbear rubbing up the 
Memory of them. But he gavea very good- 
natur’d turn to his Change of Sentiments, by 
alleging that whoever brings a poor Gentle- 
woman into so solitary a place, from all her 
Friends and acquaintance, wou’d be ungrate- 
ful not to use her and all that belongs to her 
with all possible Tenderness. 

28. We all kept Snug in our several apart- 
ments till Nine, except Miss Theky, who was 
the House-wife of the Family. At that hour 
we met over a Pot of Coffee, which was not 
quite strong enough to give us the Palsy. 
After Breakfast the Colo. and I left the 
Ladys to their Domestick Affairs, and took a 
turn in the Garden, which has nothing beau- 
tiful but 3 Terrace Walks that fall in Slopes 
one below another. I let him understand, 
that besides the pleasure of paying him a 
Visit, I came to be instructed by so great a 
Master in the Mystery of Making of Iron, 
wherein he had led the way, and was the 


Tubal Cain of Virginia. He corrected me a 
little there, by assuring me he was not only 
the first in this Country, but the first in 
North America, who had erected a regular 
Furnace. That they ran altogether upon 
Bloomerys in New England and Pennsil- 
vania, till his Example had made them at- 
tempt greater Works. But in this last Col- 
ony, they have so few Ships to carry their 
Iron to Great Britain, that they must be 
content to make it only for their own use, and 
must be oblig’d to manufacture it when they 
have done. That he hoped he had done the 
Country very great Service by setting so 
good an Example. * * * Our Conversation 
on this Subject continued till Dinner, which 
was both elegant and plentiful. The after- 
noon was devoted to the ladys, who shew’d 
me one of their most beautiful Walks. They 
conducted me thro’ a Shady Lane to the 
Landing, and by the way made me drink 


some very fine Water that issued from a 


Marble Fountain, and ran incessantly. Just 
behind it was a cover’d Bench, where Miss 
Theky often sat and bewail’d her Virginity. 
Then we proceeded to the River, which is the 
South Branch of Rappahanock, about 50 


Yards wide, and so rapid that the Ferry Boat — 
is drawn over by a Chain, and therefore — 


called the Rapidan. 
prosperity to all the Colonel’s Projects in a 
Bowl of Rack Punch, and then retired to our 
Devotions. 

29. Having employ’d about 2 hours in Re- 
tirement, I Sally’d out at the first Summons 
to Breakfast, where our conversation with 
the Ladys, like Whip Sillabub, was very 
pretty, but has nothing in it. This it seems 
was Miss Theky’s Birth day, upon which I 


At night we drank — 


made here my Compliments, and wish’t she | 


might live twice as long a marry’d Woman as 
she had liv’d a Maid. 
pry into the Secret of her Age, nor was she 
forward to disclose it, for this humble 
Reason, lest I shou’d think her Wisdom fell 
short of her Years. * ** We had a Michael- 
mas Goose for Dinner, of Miss Theky’s own 
raising, who was now goodnatur’d enough to 
forget the Jeopardy of her Dog. In the 
afternoon we walkt in a Meadow by the 
River side, which winds in the form of a 
Horseshoe about Germanna, making it a 
Peninsula, containing about 400 Acres. 
Rappahanock forks about 14 Miles below 
this place, the Northern Branch being the 
larger, and consequently must be the River 
that bounds My Lord Fairfax’s Grant of the 
Northern Neck. 


I did not presume to © 
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30. ‘The Sun rose clear this Morning, and 
so did I, and finisht all my little Affairs by 
Breakfast. It was then resolv’d to wait on 
the Ladys on Horseback, since the bright 
Sun, the fine Air, and the wholesome Exer- 
cise, all invited us to it. We forded the 
River a little above the Ferry, and rode 6 
Miles up the Neck to a fine Level piece of 
Rich Land, where we found about 20 Plants 
of Ginseng, with the Scarlet Berrys growing 
on the top of the Middle Stalk. The Root of 
this is of wonderful Vertue in many Cases, 
particularly to raise the Spirits and promote 
Perspiration, which makes it a Specifick in 
Colds and Coughs. The Colo. comple- 
mented me with all we found, in return for 
my telling him the Vertues of it. We were 
all pleas’d to find so much of this King of 


Plants so near the Colonel’s habitation, and 
growing too upon his own Land; but were, 
however, surprized to find it upon level 
Ground, after we had been told it grew only 
upon the North Side of Stony Mountains. 
I carry’d home this Treasure, with as much 
Joy, as if every Root had been a Graft of the 
Tree of Life, and washt and dry’d it care- 
fully. This Airing made us as Hungry as so 
many Hawks, so that between Appetite and 
a very good Dinner, twas difficult to eat like 
a Philosopher. In the Afternoon the Ladys 
walkt me about amongst all their little 
Animals, with which they amuse themselves 
and furnish the Table; the worst of it is, they 
are so tender-hearted, they Shed a Silent 
Tear every time any of them are kill’d. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
(ca. 1743) 


I had a variety of concerns and exercises 
about my soul from my childhood; but had 
two more remarkable seasons of awakening, 
before I met with that change by which I 
was brought to those new dispositions, and 
that new sense of things, that I have since 
had. ‘The first time was when I| was a boy, 
‘some years before I went to college, at a 
time of remarkable awakening in my father’s 
congregation. I was then very much affected 
for many months, and concerned about the 

things of religion, and my soul’s salvation; 
and was abundant in duties. I used to pray 
five times a day in secret, and to spend much 
time in religious talk with other boys, and 
used to meet with them to pray together. I 
experienced I know not what kind of delight 
in religion. My mind was much engaged in 
it, and had much self-righteous pleasure; and 
it was my delight to abound in religious 
duties. I with some of my schoolmates 
joined together, and built a booth in a 
swamp, in a very retired spot, for a place of 
prayer. And besides, I had particular secret 
places of my own in the woods, where I used 
to retire by myself; and was from time to 
time muchyaffected. My affections seemed 
to be lively and easily moved, and I seemed 
to be in my element when engaged in re- 
ligious duties. And I am ready to think, 
many are deceived with such affections, and 


such a kind of delight as I then had in re- 
ligion, and mistake it for grace. 

But in process of time, my convictions and 
affections wore off; and I entirely lost all 
those affections and delights and left off 
secret prayer, at least as to any constant per- 
formance of it; and returned like a dog to his 
vomit, and went on in the ways of sin. In- 
deed I was at times very uneasy, especially 
towards the latter part of my time at college; 
when it pleased God, to seize me with the 
pleurisy; in which he brought me nigh to the 
grave, and shook me over the pit of hell. 
And yet, it was not long after my recovery, 
before I fell again into my old ways of sin. 
But God would not suffer me to go on with 
my quietness; I had great and violent inward 
struggles, till, after many conflicts, with 
wicked inclinations, repeated resolutions, and 
bonds that I laid myself under by a kind of 
vows to God, I was brought wholly to break 
off all former wicked ways, and all ways of 
known outward sin; and to apply myself to 
seek salvation, and practice many religious 
duties; but without that kind of affection and 
delight which I had formerly experienced. — 
My concern now wrought more by inward 
struggles and conflicts, and self-reflections. 
I made seeking my salvation the main busi- 
ness of my life. But yet, it seems to me, I 
sought after a°miserable manner; which has 
made me sometimes since to question, 
whether ever it issued in that which was sav- 
ing; being ready to doubt, whether such 
miserable seeking ever succeeded. I was 
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indeed brought to seek salvation in a manner 
that I never was before; I felt a spirit to part 
with all things in the world, for an,interest in 
Christ. — My concern continued and _ pre- 
vailed, with many exercising thoughts and 
inward struggles; but yet it never seemed to 
be proper to express that concern by the 
name of terror. 

From my childhood up, my mind had been 
full of objections against the doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom he 
would to eternal life, and rejecting whom he 
pleased; leaving them eternally to perish, and 
be everlastingly tormented in hell. It used 
to appear like a horrible doctrine to me. 
But I remember the time very well, when | 
seemed to be convinced, and fully satisfied, as 
to this sovereignty of God, and his justice in 
thus eternally disposing of men, according to 
his sovereign pleasure. But never could give 
an account, how, or by what means, I was 
thus convinced, not in the least imagining at 
the time, nor a long time after, that there 
was any extraordinary influence of God’s 
Spirit in it; but only that now I saw further, 
and my reason apprehended the justice and 
reasonableness of it. However, my mind 
rested in it; and it put an end to all those 
cavils and objections. And there has been a 
wonderful alteration in my mind, with re- 
spect to the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, 
from that day to this; so that I scarce ever 
have found so much as the rising of an objec- 
tion against it, in the most absolute sense, in 
God’s shewing mercy to whom he will shew 
mercy, and hardening whom he will. God’s 
absolute sovereignty and justice, with respect 
to salvation and damnation, is what my 
mind seems to rest assured of, as much as of 
any thing that I see with my eyes; at least it 
is so at times. But I have often, since that 
first conviction, had quite another kind of 
sense of God’s sovereignty than I had then. 
I have often since had not only a conviction, 
but a delightful conviction. The doctrine 
has very often appeared exceeding pleasant, 
bright, and sweet... 

Absolute sovereignty is what I love to 
ascribe to God. But my first conviction was 
not so. 

The first instance that I remember of that 
sort of inward, sweet delight in God and 
divine things that I have lived much in since, 
was on reading those words, 1 Tim. i:17. 
Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be honor and glory forever 
and ever, Amen. As I read the words, there 
came into my soul, and was as it were diffused 


through it, a sense of the glory of the Divine 
Being; a new sense, quite different from any 
thing | ever experienced before. Never any 
words of scripture seemed to:me as these 
words did. I thought within myself, how 
excellent a being that was, and how happy I 
should be, if I might enjoy that God, and be 

wrapt up in heaven, and be as it were swal-_ 
lowed up in him forever! I kept saying, and — 
as it were singing over these words of scrip- 
ture to myself; and went to pray to God that 

I might enjoy him, and prayed in a manner | 
quite different from what I used to do; with 
a new sort of affection. But it never came 
into my thought, that there was any thing | 
spiritual, or of a saving nature in this. | 

From about that time, I began to have a 
new kind of apprehensions and ideas of 
Christ, and the work of redemption, and the | 
glorious way of salvation by him. An in-— 
ward, sweet sense of these things, at times, | 
came into my heart; and my soul was led 
away in pleasant views and contemplations 
of them. And my mind was greatly engaged | 
to spend my time in reading and meditating | 
on Christ, on the beauty and excellency of his 
person, and the lovely way of salvation by | 
free grace in him. I found no books so 
delightful to me, as those that treated of 
these subjects. Those words, Cant. ii:1, 
used to be abundantly with me, J am the Rose 
of Sharon, and the Lily of the valleys. The 
words seemed to me, sweetly to represent the 
loveliness and beauty of Jesus Christ. The 
whole book of Canticles used to be pleasant | 
to me, and I used to be much in reading it, 
about that time; and found, from time to — 
time, an inward sweetness, that would carry 
me away, in my contemplations. This I 
know not how to express otherwise, than by a 
calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all the | 
concerns of this world; and sometimes a kind | 
of vision, or fixed ideas and imaginations, 
of being alone in the mountains, or some 
solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, 
sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt 
and swallowed up in God. The sense I had — 
of divine things, would often of a sudden 
kindle up, as it were, a sweet burnirig in my | 
heart; an ardor of soul, that I know not how | 
to express. 

Not long after I began to experience these | 
things, I gave an account to my father of 
some things that had passed in my mind. I _ 
was pretty much affected by the discourse we 
had together; and when the discourse was | 
ended, I walked abroad alone, in a solitary | 
place in my father’s pasture for contempla- | 
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tion. And as I was walking there and look- 
ing up on the sky and clouds, there came into 
my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious 
majesty and grace of God, that I know not 
how to express. I seemed to see them both 
in a sweet conjunction; majesty and meek- 
ness joined together; it was a gentle, and holy 
majesty; and also a majestic meekness; a 
high, great, and holy gentleness. 

After this my sense of divine things gradu- 
ally increased, and became more and more 
lively, and had more of that inward sweet- 
ness. The appearance of every thing was 
altered; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, 
sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory, in 
almost every thing. God’s excellency, his 
_ wisdom, his purity and love, seemed to ap- 
pear in every thing; in the sun, moon, and 
_ stars; in the clouds, and blue sky; in the 
grass, flowers, trees; in the water, and all 
nature; which used greatly to fix my mind. 
I often used to sit and view the moon for con- 
tinuance; and in the day, spent much time in 
viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the 
sweet glory of God in these things; in the 
mean time, singing forth, with a low voice; 
my contemplations of the Creator and Re- 
deemer. And scarce any thing, among all 
the works of nature, was so delightful to me 
as thunder and lightning; formerly, nothing 
had been so terrible tome. Before, I used to 
be uncommonly terrified with thunder, and 
to be struck with terror when I saw a thunder 
storm rising; but now, on the contrary, it 
rejoiced me. I felt God, so to speak, at the 
first appearance of a thunder storm; and used 
to take the opportunity, at such times, to fix 
myself in order to view the clouds, and see 
the lightnings play, and hear the majestic 
and awful voice of God’s thunder, which 
oftentimes was exceedingly entertaining, 
leading me to sweet contemplations of my 
great and glorious God. While thus en- 
gaged, it always seemed natural to me to sing, 
or chant for my meditations; or, to speak my 

thoughts in soliloquies with a singing voice. 
[felt then great satisfaction, as to my good 
state; but that did not content me. I had 
vehement longings of soul after God and 
Christ, and after more holiness, wherewith 
my heart seemed to be full, and ready to 
_ break; which often brought to my mind the 
words of the Psalmist, Psal. cxix. 28: My soul 
breaketh for the longing it hath. 1 often felt a 
mourning and lamenting in my heart, that I 
had not turned to God sooner, that I might 
have had more time to grow in grace. My 
mind was greatly fixed on divine things; 


almost perpetually in the contemplation of 
them. I spent most of my time in thinking 
of divine things, year after year; often walk- 
ing alone in the woods, and solitary places, 
for meditation, soliloquy, and prayer, and 
converse with God; and it was always my 
manner, at such times, to sing forth my con- 
templations. I was almost constantly in 
ejaculatory prayer, wherever I was. Prayer 
seemed to be natural to me, as the breath by 
which the inward burnings of my heart had 
vent. The delights which I now felt in the 
things of religion, were of an exceedingly 
different kind from those before mentioned, 
that I had when a boy; and what I then had 
no more notion of, than one born blind has of 
pleasant and beautiful colors. They were of 
a more inward, pure, soul-animating and re- 
freshing nature. Those former delights 
never reached the heart; and did not arise 
from any sight of the divine excellency of the 
things of God; or any taste of the soul- 
satisfying and life-giving good there is in 
them. 

My sense of divine things seemed gradu- 
ally to increase, until I went to preach at 
New York, which was about a year and a 
half after they began; and while I was-there, 
I felt them, very sensibly, in a higher degree 
than I had done before. My longings after 
God and holiness, were much increased. 
Pure and humble, holy and heavenly Christi- 
anity, appeared exceedingly amiable to me. 
I felt a burning desire to be in every thing a 
complete Christian; and conform to the 
blessed image of Christ; and that I might 
live, in all things, according to the pure and 
blessed rules of the gospel. I had an eager 
thirsting after progress in these things; which 
put me upon pursuing and pressing after 
them. It was my continual strife day and 
night, and constant inquiry, how I should be 
more holy, and Jive more holily, and more 
becoming a child of God, and a disciple of 
Christ. I now sought an increase of grace 
and holiness, and a holy life, with much more 
earnestness, than ever I sought grace before 
I hadit. I used to be continually examining : 
myself, and studying and contriving for 
likely ways and means, how I should live 
holily, with far greater diligence and earnest- 
ness, than ever I pursued any thing in my 
life; but yet with too great a dependance on 
my own strength; which afterwards proved a 
great damage tome. My experience had not 
then taught me, as it has done since, my 
extreme feebleness and impotence, every 
manner of way; and the bottomless depths of 
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secret corruption and deceit there was in my 
heart. However, I went on with my eager 
pursuit after more holiness, and conformity 
to Christ. 

The heaven I desired was a heaven of holi- 
ness; to be with God, and to spend my 
eternity in divine love, and holy communion 
with Christ. My mind was very much taken 
up with contemplations on heaven, and the 
enjoyments there, and living there in perfect 
holiness, humility and love. And it used at 
that time to appear a great part of the 
happiness of heaven, that there the saints 
could express their love to Christ. It ap- 
peared to me a great clog and burden, that 
what I felt within, I could not express as I 
desired. The inward ardor of my soul, 
seemed to be hindered and pent up, and 
could not freely flame out as it would. I 
used often to think, how in heaven this prin- 
ciple should freely and fully vent and express 
itself. Heaven appeared exceedingly de- 
lightful, as a world of love; and that all 
happiness consisted in living in pure, humble, 
heavenly, divine love. 

I remember the thoughts I used then to 
have of holiness; and said sometimes to my- 
self, ‘‘I do certainly know that I love holi- 
ness, such as the gospel prescribes.’’ It ap- 
peared to me, that there was nothing in it but 
what was ravishingly lovely; the highest 
beauty and amiableness — a divine beauty; 
far purer than any thing here upon earth; and 
that every thing else was like mire and defile- 
ment, in comparison of it. 

Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my 
contemplations on it, appeared to me to be 
of a sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, calm 
nature; which brought an inexpressible pur- 
ity, brightness, peacefulness and ravishment 
to the soul. In other words, that it made the 
soul like a field or garden of God, with all 
manner of pleasant flowers; all pleasant, de- 
lightful, and undisturbed; enjoying a sweet 
calm, and the gently vivifying beams of the 
sun. The soul of a true Christian, as I then 
wrote my meditations, appeared like such a 
little white flower as we see in the spring of 
the year; low and humble on the ground, 
opening its bosom to receive the pleasant 
beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing as it were 
in a calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet 
fragrancy; standing peacefully and lovingly, 
in the midst of other flowers round about; all 
in like manner opening their bosoms, to drink 
in the light of the sun. There was no part of 
creature holiness, that I had so great a sense 
of its loveliness, as humility, brokenness of 
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heart and poverty of spirit; and there was 
nothing that I so earnestly longed for. My | 
heart panted after this, to lie low before God, 
as in the dust; that I might be nothing, and | 
that God might be Att, that I might become | 
as a little child. 

While at New York, I was sometimes much | | 
affected with reflections on my past life, con- — 
sidering how late it was before I began to be | 
truly religious; and how wickedly I had lived 
till then; and once so as to weep abundantly, _ 
and for a considerable time together. 

On January 12, 1723. 1 made a solemn | 
dedication of myself to God, and wrote it — 
down; giving up myself, and all that I had to | 
God; to be for the future in no respect my | 
own; to act as one that had no right to him- 
self, in any respect. And solemnly vowed to — 
take God for my whole portion and felicity; — 
looking on nothing else as any part of my | 
happiness, nor acting as if it were; and his | 
law for the constant rule of my obedience; 
: 
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engaging to fight with all my might, against | 
the world, the flesh and the devil, to the end | 
of my life. But I have reason to be infinitely | 
humbled, when I consider how much I have — 
failed of answering my obligation. 

I had then abundance of sweet religious 
conversation in the family where I lived, 
with Mr. John Smith and his pious mother. 
My heart was knit in affection to those in — 
whom were appearances of true piety; and I | 
could bear the thoughts of no other com- 
panions, but such as were holy, and the 
disciples of the blessed Jesus. 1 had great 
longings for the advancement of Christ’s | 
kingdom in the world; and my secret prayer 
used to be, in great part, taken up in praying | 
for it. If I heard the least hint of any thing — 
that happened, in any part of the world, that 
appeared, in some respect or other, to have a 
favorable aspect on the interest of Christ’s 
kingdom, my soul eagerly catched at it; and 
it would much animate and refresh me. I 
used to be eager to read public news letters, | 
mainly for that end; to see if I could not find 
some news favorable to the interest of re- | 
ligion in the world. ! 
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I very frequently used to retire into a soli- © 
tary place, on the banks of Hudson’s river, at 
some distance from the city, for contempla- | 
tion on divine things, and secret converse | 
with God; and had many sweet hours there. : 
Sometimes Mr. Smith and I walked there | 
together, to converse on the things of God; 
and our conversation used to turn much 
on the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in | 
the world, and the glorious things that God _ 
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would accomplish for his church in the latter 
days. 
greatest delight in the holy scriptures, of any 
book whatsoever. Oftentimes in reading it, 
every word seemed to touch my heart. I 
felt a harmony between something in my 
heart, and those sweet and powerful words. 
I seemed often to see so much light exhibited 
by every sentence, and such a refreshing food 
communicated, that I could not get along in 
reading; often dwelling long on one sentence, 
to see the wonders contained in it; and yet 
almost every sentence seemed to be full of 
wonders. 
I came away from New York in the month 
of April, 1723, and had a most bitter parting 
with Madam Smith and her son. My heart 
seemed to sink within me at leaving the 
family and city, where I had enjoyed so many 
sweet and pleasant days. I went from New 
York to Weathersfield, by water, and as | 
sailed away, I kept sight of the city as long 
as I could. However, that night, after this 
sorrowful parting, I was greatly comforted in 
God at Westchester, where we went ashore to 
lodge; and had a pleasant time of it all the 
- voyage to Saybrook. It was sweet to me to 
think of meeting dear Christians in heaven, 
where we should never part more. At Say- 
brook we went ashore to lodge, on Saturday, 
and there kept the Sabbath; where I had a 
sweet and refreshing season, walking alone in 
the fields. 
_ After I came home to Windsor, I remained 
much in a like frame of mind, as when at 
New York; only sometimes | felt my heart 
ready to sink with the thoughts of my 
iriends at New York. My support was in 
contemplations on the heavenly state; as I 
find in my Diary of May 1, 1723. It wasa 
comfort to think of that state, where there is 
fulness of joy; where reigns heavenly, calm, 
and delightful love, without alloy; where 
there are continually the dearest expressions 
of this love; where is the enjoyment of the 
persons loved, without ever parting; where 
those persons who appear so lovely in this 
world, will really be inexpressibly more 
lovely and full of love to us. And how 
sweetly will the mutual lovers join together 
to sing the praises of God and the Lamb! 
How will it fill us with joy to think, that this 
enjoyment, these sweet exercises will never 
cease, but ‘will last to all eternity! 1 con- 
tinued much in the same frame, in the gen- 
eral, as when at New York, till I went to 
New Haven as tutor to the college; particu- 
larly once at Bolton, on a journey from 


I had then, and at other times, the. 


Boston, while walking out alone in the fields. 
After I went to New Haven I sunk in re- 
ligion; my mind being diverted from my 
eager pursuits after holiness, by some affairs 
that greatly perplexed and distracted my 
thoughts. 

In September, 1725, I was taken ill at New 
Haven, and while endeavoring to go home to 
Windsor, was so ill at the North Village, that 
I could go no further; where I lay sick for 
about a quarter of a year. In this sickness 
God was pleased to visit me again with the 
sweet influences of his Spirit. My mind was 
greatly engaged there in divine, pleasant con- 
templations, and longings of soul. I ob- 
served that those who watched with me, 
would often be looking out wishfully for the 
morning; which brought to my mind those 
words of the Psalmist, and which my soul 
with delight made its own language, My soul 
watteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning, I say, more than they that 
watch for the morning; and when the light of 
day came in at the windows, it refreshed my 
soul from one morning toanother. It seemed 
to be some image of the light of God’s glory. 

I remember, about that time, I used 
greatly to long for the conversion of. some 
that I was concerned with; I could gladly 
honor them, and with delight be a servant to 
them, and lie at their feet, if they were but 
truly holy. But, some time after this, I was 
again greatly diverted in my mind with 
some temporal concerns that exceedingly 
took up my thoughts, greatly to the wound- 
ing of my soul; and went on through various 
exercises, that it would be tedious to relate, 
which gave me much more experience of my 
own heart, than ever I had before. 

Since I came to this town, I have often had 
sweet complacency in God, in views of his 
glorious perfections and the excellency of 
Jesus Christ. God has appeared to me a 
glorious and lovely being, chiefly on the 
account of his holiness. The holiness of God 
has always appeared to me the most lovely of 
all his attributes. The doctrines of God’s 
absolute sovereignty, and free grace, in shew- | 
ing mercy to whom he would shew mercy; 
and man’s absolute dependance on the opera- 
tions of God’s Holy Spirit, have very often 
appeared to me as sweet and glorious doc- 
trines. These doctrines have been much my 
delight. | God’s sovereignty has ever ap- 
peared to me, great part of his glory. It has 
often been my delight to approach God, and 
adore him as a sovereign God, and ask sov- 
ereign mercy of him. 
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I have loved the doctrines of the gospel; 
they have been to my soul like green pas- 
tures. The gospel has seemed to me the 
richest treasure; the treasure that I have 
most desired, and longed that it might dwell 
richly in me. The way of salvation by 
Christ has appeared, in a general way, glori- 
ous and excellent, most pleasant and most 
beautiful. It has often seemed to me, that it 
would in a great measure spoil heaven, to 
receive it in any other way. That text has 
often been affecting and delightful to me. 
Isa. xxxii: 2. A man shall be an hiding place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, 


c. 

It has often appeared to me delightful, to 
be united to Christ; to have him for my head, 
and to be a member of his body; also to have 
Christ for my teacher and prophet. I very 
often think with sweetness, and longings, and 
pantings of soul, of being a little child, taking 
hold of Christ, to be led by him through the 
wilderness of this world. That text, Matth. 
Xvili: 3, has often been sweet to me, except ye 
be converted and become as little children, &c. 
I love to think of coming to Christ, to receive 
salvation of him, poor in spirit, and quite 
empty of self, humbly exalting him alone; cut 
off entirely from my own root, in order to 
grow into, and out of Christ; to have God in 
Christ to be all in all; and to live by faith on 
the Son of God, a life of humble unfeigned 
confidence in him. That scripture has often 
been sweet to me, Psal. cxv: 1. Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name give glory, 
for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake. And 
those words of Christ, Luke x: 21. In that 
hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes; 
even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight. That sovereignty of God which 
Christ rejoiced in, seemed to me worthy of 
such joy; and that rejoicing seemed to show 
the excellency of Christ, and of what spirit he 
was. 

Sometimes, only mentioning a single word 
caused my heart to burn within me; or only 
seeing the name of Christ, or the name of 
some attribute of God. And God has ap- 
peared glorious to me, on account of the 
Trinity. , It has made me have exalting 
thoughts of God, that he subsists in three 
persons; Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The 
sweetest joys and delights I have experi- 
enced, have not been those that have arisen 
from a hope of ‘my own good estate; but in a 
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direct view of the glorious things of the 
gospel. When I enjoy this sweetness, it 
seems to carry me above the thoughts of my 
own estate; it seems at such times a loss that 
I cannot bear, to take off my eye from the 
glorious pleasant object I behold without me, 
to turn my eye in upon myself, and my own 
good estate. 

My heart has been much on the advance- 


ment of Christ’s kingdom in the world. The 


histories of the past advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom have been sweet to me. When I 
have read histories of past ages, the pleasant- 
est thing in all my reading has been, to read 
of the kingdom of Christ being promoted. 


. 
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And when I have expected, in my reading, to | 
come to any such thing, I have rejoiced in the | 
prospect, all the way as I read. And my. 
mind has been much entertained and de- | 
lighted with the scripture promises and — 


prophecies, which relate to the future glori- 


ous advancement of Christ’s kingdom upon | 


earth. 


I have sometimes had a sense of the excel- | 
lent fulness of Christ, and his meetness and | 


suitableness as a Saviour; whereby he has ap- 
peared to me, far above all, the. chief of ten 
thousands. 
appeared sweet, and his righteousness sweet; 
which was always accompanied with ardency 
of spirit; and inward strugglings and breath- 
ings, and groanings that cannot be uttered, 


His blood and atonement have | 


to be emptied of myself, and swallowed up in | 


Christ. 
Once as I rode out into the woods for my 


health, in 1737, having alighted from my 
horse in a retired place, as my manner com- | 


monly has been, to walk for divine contem- 
plation and prayer, I had a view that for me 
was extraordinary, of the glory of the Son of 
God, as Mediator between God and man, and 


his wonderful, great, full, pure and sweet | 
grace and love, and meek and gentle con- | 


descension. This grace that appeared so 


calm and sweet, appeared also great above | 


the heavens. 


The person of Christ appeared © 


ineffably excellent with an excellency great | 
enough to swallow up all thought and con- — 


ception — which continued, as near as I can 
judge, about an hour; which kept me the 
greater part of the time in a flood of tears, 
and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency of soul 
to be, what I know not otherwise how to 


express, emptied and annihilated; to lie in the | 


dust, and to be full of Christ alone; to love 
him with a holy and pure love; to trust in 
him; to live upon him; to serve and follow 
him; and to be perfectly sanctified and made 
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pure, with a divine and heavenly purity. I 
have, several other times, had views very 
much of the same nature, and which have 
had the same effects. 

I have many times had a sense of the glory 
of the third person in the Trinity, in his office 
of Sanctifier; in his holy operations, com- 
municating divine light and life to the soul. 
God, in the communications of his Holy 
Spirit, has appeared as an infinite fountain of 
divine glory and sweetness; being full, and 


sufficient to fill and satisfy the soul; pouring 


forth itself in sweet communications; like the 
sun in its glory, sweetly and pleasantly diffus- 
ing light and life. And I have sometimes had 
an affecting sense of the excellency of the 
word of God, as a word of life; as the light 
of life; a sweet, excellent, life-giving word; 
accompanied with a thirsting after that word, 
that it might dwell richly in my heart. 

Often, since I lived in this town, I have had 
very affecting views of my own sinfulness and 
vileness; very frequently to such a degree as 
to hold me in a kind of loud weeping, some- 
times for a considerable time together; so 
that I have often been forced to shut myself 
up. I have had a vastly greater sense of my 
own wickedness, and the badness of my own 
heart, than ever I had before my conversion. 
It has often appeared to me, that if God 
should mark iniquity against me, I should 
appear the very worst of all mankind; of all 
that haye been, since the beginning of the 
world to this time; and that I should have by 

far the lowest place in hell. When others, 
that have come to talk with me about their 
soul concerns, have expressed the sense they 
‘have had of their own wickedness, by saying 
that it seemed to them, that they were as bad 
as the devil himself; I thought their expres- 
sion seemed exceedingly faint and feeble, to 
represent my wickedness. 

My wickedness, as I] am in myself, has long 
appeared to me perfectly ineffable, and swal- 
lowing up all thought and imagination; like 
an infinite deluge, or mountains over my 
head. I know not how to express better 
what my sins appear to me to be, than by 
heaping infinite upon infinite, and multiply- 

ing infinite by infinite. Very often, for these 
many years, these expressions are in my 
mind, and in my mouth, ‘Infinite upon in- 
finite — Infinite upon infinite!” When I 
look into my heart, and take a view of my 
wickedness, it looks like an abyss infinitely 
deeper than hell. And it appears to me, that 
were it not for free grace, exalted and raised 
up to the infinite height of all the fulness and 


glory of the great Jehovah, and the arm of 
his power and grace stretched forth in all the 
majesty of his power, and in all the glory of 
his sovereignty, I should appear sunk down 
in my sins below hell itself; far beyond the 
sight of every thing, but the eye of sovereign 
grace, that can pierce even down to such a 
depth. And yet, it seems to me, that my 
conviction of sin is exceedingly small, and 
faint; it is enough to amaze me, that I have 
no more sense of my sin. I know certainly, 
that I have very little sense of my sinfulness. 
When I have had turns of weeping and crying 
for my sins, I thought I knew at the time, 
that my repentance was nothing to my sin. 
I have greatly longed of late, for a broken 
heart, and to lie low before God; and, when I 
ask for humility, I cannot bear the thoughts 
of being no more humble than other Chris- 
tians. It seems to me, that though their 
degrees of humility may be suitable for them, 
yet it would be a vile self-exaltation to me, 
not to be the lowest in humility of all man- 
kind. Others speak of their longing to be 
“humbled to the dust; that may be a 
proper expression for them, but I :always 
think of myself, that I ought, and it is an 
expression that has long been natural for me 
to use in prayer, “‘to lie infinitely low before 
God.” And it is affecting to think, how 
ignorant I was, when a young Christian, of 
the bottomless, infinite depths of wickedness, 
pride, hypocrisy and deceit, left in my heart. 
I have a much greater sense of my uni- 
versal, exceeding dependence on God’s grace 
and strength, and mere good pleasure, of late, 
than I used formerly to have; and have ex- 
perienced more of an abhorrence of my own 
righteousness. The very thought of any joy 
arising in me, on any consideration of my 
own amiableness, performances, or experi- 
ences, or any goodness of heart or life, is 
nauseous and detestable to me. And yet I 
am greatly afflicted with a proud and self- 
righteous spirit, much more sensibly than I 
used to be formerly. I see that serpent 
rising and putting forth its head continually, 
every where, all around me. 
Though it seems to me, that, in some 
respects, I was a far better Christian, for two 
or three years after my first conversion, than 
I am now; and lived in a more constant de- 
light and pleasure; yet, of late years, I have 
had a more full and constant sense of the 
absolute sovereignty of God, and a delight in 
that sovereignty; and have had more of a 
sense of the glory of Christ, as a Mediator 
revealed in the gospel. On one Saturday 
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night, in particular, | had such a discovery of 
the excellency of the gospel above all other 
doctrines, that I could not but say to myself, 
“This is my chosen light, my chosen doc- 
trine;’”’ and of Christ, ‘‘This is my chosen 
Prophet.” It appeared sweet, beyond all ex- 
pression, to follow Christ, and to be taught, 
and enlightened, and instructed by him; to 
learn of him, and live to him. Another 
Saturday night, (January, 1739) I had sucha 
sense, how sweet and blessed a thing it was to 
walk in the way of duty; to do that which 
was right and meet to be done, and agreeable 
to the holy mind of God; that it caused me 
to break forth into a kind of loud weeping, 
which held me some time, so that I was 
forced to shut myself up, and fasten the 
doors. I could not but, as it were, cry out, 
‘How happy are they which do that which is 
right in the sight of God! They are blessed 
indeed, they are the happy ones!”’ I had, at 
the same time, a very affecting sense, how 
meet and suitable it was that God should 
govern the world, and order all things accord- 
ing to his own pleasure; and I rejoiced in it, 
that God reigned, and that his will was done. 


RESOLUTIONS 
(1720-26) 


Being sensible that | am unable to do any 
thing without God’s help, I do humbly en- 
treat him by his grace, to enable me to keep 
these Resolutions, so far as they are agreeable 
to his will, for Christ’s sake. 


REMEMBER TO READ OVER THESE RESOLU- 
TIONS ONCE A WEEK 


1. Resolved, That I will do whatsoever I 
think to be most to the glory of God and my 
own good, profit and pleasure, in the whole of 
my duration; without any consideration of 
the time, whether now, or never so many 
myriads of ages hence. Resolved to do 
whatever I think to be my duty, and most for 
the good and advantage of mankind in 
general. Resolved, so to do, whatever diffi- 
culties | meet with, how many soever, and 
how great soever. 

2. Resolved, To be continually endeavour- 
ing to find out some new contrivance, and in- 
vention, to promote the forementioned things. 

3. Resolved, If ever I shall fall and grow 
dull, so as to neglect to keep any part of these 
Resolutions, to repent of all I can remember, 
when I come to myself again. 

4. Resolved, Never to do any manner of 
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thing, whether in soul or body, less or more, 
but what tends to the glory of God, nor be, 
nor suffer it, if I can possibly avoid it. 

5. Resolved, Never to lose one moment of 
time, but to improve it in the most profitable 
way I possibly can. 

6. Resolved, To live with all my might, 
while I do live. 

7. Resolved, Never to do any thing, which 
I should be afraid to do, if it were the last 
hour of my life. 

8. Resolved, To act, in all respects, both 
speaking and doing, as if nobody had been so 
vile as I, and as if | had committed the same 
sins, or had the same infirmities or failings as 
others; and that I will let the knowledge of 
their failings promote nothing but shame in 
myself, and prove only an occasion of my 
confessing my own sins and misery to God. 
Vid. July 30. 

9. Resolved, To think much, on all occa- 
sions, of my own dying, and the common cir- 
cumstances which attend death. 

10. Resolved, When I feel pain, to think of 
the pains of Martyrdom, and of Hell. 

11. Resolved, When I think of any The- 
orem in divinity to be solved, immediately to 
do what I can towards solving it, if circum- 
stances do not hinder. 

12. Resolved, If I take delight in it as a 
gratification of pride, or vanity, or on any 
such account, immediately to throw it by. 

13. Resolved, To be endeavouring to find 
out fit objects of charity and liberality. 

14. Resolved, Never to do any thing out of 
Revenge. 

15. Resolved, Never to suffer the least 
motions of anger towards irrational beings. 

16. Resolved, Never to speak evil of any 
one, so that it shall tend to his dishonour, 
more or less, upon no account except for 
some real good. 

17. Resolved, That I will live so, as I shall 
wish I had done when I come to die. 

18. Resolved, To live so, at all times, as I 
think is best in my most devout frames, and 
when I have the clearest notions of the things 
of the Gospel, and another world. 

19. Resolved, Never to do anything, which 


I should be afraid to do, if I expected it | 


would not be above an hour, before I should 
hear the last trump. 

20. Resolved, To maintain the strictest 
temperance, in eating and drinking. 

21. Resolved, Never to do any thing, which, 
if I should see in another, I should count a 
just occasion to despise him for, or to think 
any way the more meanly of him. 
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22. Resolved, To endeavour to obtain for 
myself as much happiness, in the other world, 
as I possibly can, with all the power, might, 
vigour, and vehemence, yea violence, | am 

capable of, or can bring myself to exert, in 
any way that can be thought of. 

23. Resolved, Frequently to take some 
deliberate action, which seems most unlikely 
to be done, for the glory of God, and trace it 
back to the original intention, designs and 
ends of it; and if I find it not to be for God’s 
glory, to repute it as a breach of the fourth 
Resolution. 

24. Resolved, Whenever I do any con- 
spicuously evil action, to trace it back, till I 
come to the original cause; and then, both 
carefully endeavour to do so no more, and to 
fight and pray with all my might against the 
original of it. 

25. Resolved, To examine carefully, and 
constantly, what that one thing in me is, 
which causes me in the least to doubt of the 
love of God; and to direct all my forces 
against it. 

26. Resolved, To cast away such things, as 
I find do abate my assurance. 

27. Resolved, Never wilfully to omit any 
thing, except the omission be for the glory of 
God; and frequently to examine my omis- 
sions. 

28. Resolved, To study the Scriptures so 
steadily, constantly and frequently, as that I 
may find, and plainly perceive myself to 
grow in the knowledge of the same. 

29. Resolved, Never to count that a prayer, 
nor to let that pass as a prayer, nor that asa 

petition of a prayer, which is so made, that I 
}cannot hope that God will answer it; nor that 
as a confession, which I cannot hope God will 
accept. 

30. Resolved, To strive, every week, to be 
brought higher in Religion, and to a higher 
exercise of grace, than I was the week before. 

31. Resolved, Never to say any thing at all 
against any body, but when it is perfectly 
agreeable to the highest degree of christian 
honour, and of love to mankind, agreeable to 
the lowest humility, and sense of my own 

faults and failings, and agreeable to the 

Golden Rule; often, when I have said any 
thing against any one, to bring it to, and try 
it strictly by the test of this Resolution. 

32. Resolved, To be strictly and firmly 
faithful to my trust, that that, in Prov. xx, 6, 
A faithful man, who can find? may not be 
partly fulfilled in me. 

33. Resolved, To do, always, what I can 
towards making, maintaining and preserving 


peace, when it can be done without an over- 
balancing detriment in other respects. 
Dec. 26, 1722. 

34. Resolved, In narrations, never to speak 
any thing but the pure and simple verity. 

35. Resolved, Whenever I so much question 
whether I have done my duty, as that my 
quiet and calm is thereby disturbed, to set it 
down, and also how the question was re- 
solved. Dec. 18, 1722. 

36. Resolved, Never to speak evil of any, 
except I have some particular good call to it. 
Dec. 19, 1722. 

37. Resolved, To enquire every night, as IJ 
am going to bed, Wherein I have been negli- 
gent, — What sin I have committed, — and 
wherein I have denied myself; — also, at the 
end of every week, month and year. Dec. 22 
and 26, 1722. 

38. Resolved, Never to utter any thing that 
is sportive, or matter of laughter, on a Lord’s 
day. Sabbath evening, Dec. 23, 1722. 

39. Resolved, Never to do any thing, of 
which I so much question the lawfulness, as 
that I intend, at the same time, to consider 
and examine afterwards, whether it be law- 
ful or not; unless I as much question the law- 
fulness of the omission. : 

40. Resolved, To enquire every night, 
before I go to bed, whether I have acted in 
the best way I possibly could, with respect to 
eating and drinking. Jan. 7, 1723. 

41. Resolved, To ask myself, at the end of 
every day, week, month and year; wherein | 
could possibly, in any respect, have done 
better. Jan. 11, 1723. 

42. Resolved, Frequently to renew the 
dedication of myself to God, which was made 
at my baptism, which I solemnly renewed, 
when I was received into the communion of 
the church, and which I have solemnly re- 
made this 12th day of January, 1723. 

43. Resolved, Never, henceforward, till I 
die, to act as if I were any way my own, but 
entirely and altogether God’s; agreeably to 
what is to be found in Saturday, Jan. 12th. 
Jan. 12th, 1723. 

44. Resolved, That no other end but re- | 
ligion, shall have any influence at all on any 
of my actions; and that no action shall be, in 
the least circumstance, any otherwise than 
the religious end will carry it. Jan. 12, 
1723. 

45. Resolved, Never to allow any pleasure 
or grief, joy or sorrow, nor any affection at 
all, nor any degree of affection, nor any cir- 
cumstance relating to it, but what helps 
Religion. Jan. 12 and 13, 1723- 
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46. Resolved, Never to allow the least 
measure of any fretting or uneasiness at my 
father or mother. Resolved, To suffer no 
effects of it, so much as in the least alteration 
of speech, or motion of my eye; and to be 
especially careful of it with respect to any of 
our family. 

47. Resolved, To endeavour, to my utmost, 
to deny whatever is not most agreeable to a 
good and universally sweet and benevolent, 
quiet, peaceable, contented and easy, com- 
passionate and generous, humble and meek, 
submissive and obliging, diligent and indus- 
trious, charitable and even, patient, mod- 
erate, forgiving and sincere, temper; and to 
do, at all times, what such a temper would 
lead me to; and to examine strictly, at the 
end of every week, whether I have so done. 
Sabbath Morning, May 5, 1723. 

48. Resolved, Constantly, with the utmost 
niceness and diligence, and the strictest 
scrutiny, to be looking into the state of my 
soul, that I may know whether I have truly 
an interest in Christ or not; that when I come 
to die, I may not have any negligence respect- 
ing this, to repent of. May 26, 1723. 

49. Resolved, That this never shall be, if I 
can help it. 

50. Resolved, That I will act so, as I think 
I shall judge would have been best, and most 
prudent, when I come into the future world. 
July 5, 1723. 

51. Resolved, That I will act sd, in every 
respect, as I think I shall wish I had done, if I 
should at last be damned. July 8, 1723. 

52. I frequently hear persons in old age, 
say how they would live, if they were to live 
their lives over again: Resolved, That I will 
live just so as I can think I shall wish I had 
done, supposing I live to old age. July 8, 
1723. 

53. Resolved, To improve every oppor- 
tunity, when I am in the best and happiest 
frame of mind, to cast and venture my soul 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, to trust and confide 
in him, and consecrate myself wholly to him; 
that from this I may have assurance of my 
safety, knowing that I confide in my Re- 
deemer. July 8, 1723. 

54. Resolved, Whenever I hear any thing 
spoken in commendation of any person, if I 
think it would be praiseworthy in me, that I 
will endeavour to imitate it. July 8, 1723. 

55. Resolved, To endeavour, to my utmost, 
so to act, as I can think I should do, if I had 
already seen the happiness of Heaven, and 
Hell torments. July 8, 1723. 

56. Resolved, Never to give over, nor in the 


least to slacken, my fight with my corrup- 
tions, however unsuccessful I may be. 

57. Resolved, When I fear misfortunes and 
adversity, to examine whether I have done 
my duty, and resolve to do it, and let the 
event be just as Providence orders it. I will, 
as far as I can, be concerned about nothing 
but my duty, and my sin. June 9, and July 
13, 1723. 

58. Resolved, Not only to refrain from an 

air of dislike, fretfulness, and anger in con- 
versation, but to exhibit an air of love, cheer- 
fulness and benignity. May 27, and July 13, 
1723. 
59. Resolved, When I am most conscious of 
provocations to ill-nature and anger, that 
I will strive most to feel and act good- 
naturedly; yea, at such times, to manifest 
good-nature, though I think that in other 
respects it would be disadvantageous, and so 
as would be imprudent at other times. May 
12, July 11, and July 13. 

60. Resolved, Whenever my feelings begin 
to appear in the least out of order, when I 
am conscious of the least uneasiness within, 
or the least irregularity without, I will then 
subject myself to the strictest examination. 
July 4, and 13, 1723. 

61. Resolved, That I will not give way to 
that listlessness which I find unbends and 
relaxes my mind from being fully and fixedly 
set on religion, whatever excuse I may have 
for it — that what my listlessness inclines me 
to do, is best to be done, &c. May 21, and 
July 13, 1723. : 

62. Resolved, Never to do any thing but 
my duty, and then according to Eph. vi. 
6—8, to do it willingly and cheerfully, as unto 
the Lord, and not to man: knowing that 
whatever good thing any man doth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord. Jwne 25, and 
July 13, 1723. 

63. On the supposition, that there never 
was to be but one individual in the world, at 
any one time, who was properly a complete 
christian, in all respects of a right stamp, 
having christianity always shining in its true 
lustre, and appearing excellent and lovely, 
from whatever part and under whatever 
character viewed: Resolved, To act just as I 
would do, if I strove with all my might to be 
that one, who should live in my time. Jan. 
14, and July 13, 1723. 

64. Resolved, When I find those “ groanings 
which cannot be uttered,’’ of which the Apostle 
speaks, and those “breakings of soul for the 
longing it hath,” of which the Psalmist 
speaks, Psalm cxix, 20, That I will promote 
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them to the utmost of my power, and that I 
will not be weary of earnestly endeavouring 
to vent my desires, nor of the repetitions of 
‘such earnestness. July 23, and August 10, 
1723. 

65. Resolved, Very much to exercise myself 
in this, all my life long, viz. With the great- 
est openness, of which I am capable, to de- 
clare my ways to God, and lay open my soul 
to him, all my sins, temptations, difficulties, 
sorrows, fears, hopes, desires, and every 
thing, and every circumstance, according to 
Dr. Manton’s Sermon on the 119th Psalm. 
July 26, and Aug. 10, 1723. 

66. Resolved, That I will endeavour always 
to keep a benign aspect and air of acting and 
speaking in all places, and in all companies, 
except it should so happen that duty requires 
otherwise. 

67. Resolved, After afflictions, to enquire, 
What I am the better for them; What good I 
have got by them; and, What I might have 
got by them. 

68. Resolved, To confess frankly to myself 
all that which I find in myself, either infirm- 
ity or sin; and, if it be what concerns religion, 
also to confess the whole case to God, and 
implore needed help. July 23, and August 
10, 1723. 

69. Resolved, Always to do that, which I 
shall wish I had done when I see others do it. 
Aug. 11, 1723. 

70. Let there be something of benevolence, 
in all that I speak. Aug. 17, 1723. 


SARAH PIERREPONT 
(7723) 


They say there is a young lady in [New 
Haven] who is beloved of that Great Being, 
who made and rules the world, and that there 
are certain seasons in which this Great Being, 
in some way or other invisible, comes to her 
and fills her mind with exceeding sweet de- 

light, and that she hardly cares for anything, 
except to meditate on him — that she ex- 
pects after a while to be received up where he 
is, to be raised up out of the world and caught 
up into heaven; being assured that he loves 
her too well to let her remain at a distance 
from him always. There she is to dwell with 
him, and to be ravished with his love and 
delight forever. Therefore, if you present all 
the world before her, with the richest of its 
treasures, she disregards it and cares not for 
it, and is unmindful of any pain or affliction. 
She has a strange sweetness in her mind, and 
singular purity in her affections; is most just 


and conscientious in all her conduct; and you 
could not persuade her to do any thing wrong 
or sinful, if you would give her all the world, 
lest she should offend this Great Being. She 
is of a wonderful sweetness, calmness and 
universal benevolence of mind; especially 
after this Great God has manifested himself 
to her mind. She will sometimes go about 
from place to place, singing sweetly; and 
seems to be always full of joy and pleasure; 
and no one knows for what. She loves to be 
alone, walking in the fields and groves, and 
seems to have some one invisible always con- 
versing with her. 


NATURE 


We have shown that the Son of God cre- 
ated the world for this very end, to com- 
municate Himself in an image of His own 
excellency. He communicates Himself pro- 
perly only to spirits, and they only are 
capable of being proper images of His excel- 
lency, for they only are properly beings, as we 
have shown. Yet He communicates a sort of 
a shadow or glimpse of His excellencies to 
bodies which, as we have shown, are but the 
shadows of beings and not real beings. He 
who, by His immediate influence, gives being 
every moment, and by His spirit actuates the 
world, because He inclines to communicate 
Himself and His excellencies, doth doubtless 
communicate His excellency to bodies, as far 
as there is any consent or analogy. And the 
beauty of face and sweet airs in men are not 
always the effect of the corresponding excel- 
lencies of mind; yet the beauties of nature are 
really emanations or shadows of the excel- 
lency of the Son of God. 

So that, when we are delighted with flow- 
ery meadows and gentle breezes of wind, we 
may consider that we see only the emana- 
tions of the sweet benevolence of Jesus 
Christ. When we behold the fragrant rose 
and lily, we see His love and purity. So the 
green trees and fields, and singing of birds, 
are the emanations of His infinite joy and 
benignity. The easiness and naturalness of: 
trees and vines are shadows of His beauty 
and loveliness. The crystal rivers and mur- 
muring streams are the footsteps of His favor, 
grace, and beauty. When we behold the 
light and brightness of the sun, the golden 
edges of an evening cloud, or the beauteous 
bow, we behold the adumbrations of His 
glory and goodness; and in the blue sky, of 
his mildness and gentleness. There are also 
many things wherein we may behold His 
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awtul majesty: in the sun in his strength, in 
comets, in thunder, in the hovering thun- 
der-clouds, in ragged rocks and the brows 
of mountains. That beauteous light with 
which the world is filled in a clear day is a 
lively shadow of His spotless holiness, and 
happiness and delight in communicating 
Himself. And doubtless this is a reason that 
Christ is compared so often to those things, 
and called by their names, as the Sun of 
Righteousness, the morning-star, the rose of 
Sharon, and lily of the valley, the apple-tree 
among trees of the wood, a bundle of myrrh, 
a roe, or a young hart. By this we may dis- 
cover the beauty of many of those metaphors 
and similes which to an unphilosophical per- 
son do seem so uncouth. 

In like manner, when we behold the beauty 
of man’s body in its perfection, we still see 
like emanations of Christ’s divine perfec- 
tions, although they do not always flow from 
the mental excellencies of the person that has 
them. But we see the most proper image of 
the beauty of Christ when we see beauty in 
the human soul. 


GOD GLORIFIED IN MAN’S 
DEPENDENCE 
(1731) 

1 Cor. i. 29-31. — That no flesh should glory in his 
presence. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption: that according as it is written, 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

Those Christians to whom the apostle 
directed this epistle dwelt in a part of the 
world where human wisdom was in great 
repute; as the apostle observes in the 22d 
verse of this chapter, ‘‘The Greeks seek after 
wisdom.”’ Corinth was not far from Athens, 
that had been for many ages the most 
famous seat of philosophy and learning in the 
world. 

The apostle therefore observes to them 
how that God, by the gospel, destroyed and 
brought to nought their human wisdom. 
The learned Grecians and their great philoso- 
phers by all their wisdom did not know God: 
they were not able to find out the truth in 
divine things. But after they had done their 
utmost to no effect, it pleased God at length 
to reveal himself by the gospel, which they 
accounted foolishness. He “chose the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound the wise, 
and the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty, and the base 
things of the world, and things that are 


despised, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought the things that are.” And 
the apostle informs them why he thus did, in 
the verse of the text: That no flesh should 
glory in his presence, &c. 

In which words may be observed, 

1. What God aims at in the disposition of 
things in the affair of redemption, viz., that 
man should not glory in himself, but alone in 
God: That no flesh should glory in his presence. 
— that, according as tt is written, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

2. How this end is attained in the work of 
redemption, viz., by that absolute and im- 


mediate dependence which men have upon 


God in that work for all their good. Inas- 
much as, 

First, All the good that they have is in and 
through Christ; he is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. 
All the good of the fallen and redeemed 
creature is concerned in these four things, 
and cannot be better distributed than into 
them; but Christ is each of them to us, and 
we have none of them any otherwise than in 
him. He is made of God unto us wisdom: in 
him are all the proper good and true excel- 
lency of the understanding. Wisdom was a 
thing that the Greeks admired; but Christ is 
the true light of the world, it is through him 
alone that true wisdom is imparted to the 
mind. ’Tis in and by Christ that we have 
righteousness: it is by being in him that we are 
justified, have our sins pardoned, and are re- 
ceived as righteous into God’sfavor. ’Tis by 
Christ that we have sanctification: we have in 
him true excellency of heart as well as of 
understanding; and he is made unto us 
inherent, as well as imputed righteousness. 
’Tis by Christ that we have redemption, or 
actual deliverance from all misery, and the 
bestowment of all happiness and glory. 
Thus we have all our good by Christ, who is 
God. 


Secondly, Another instance wherein our 


dependence on God for all our good appears, 


is this, that it is God that has given us 


Christ, that we might have these benefits 
through him; he of God is made unto us 
wisdom, righteousness, &c. 

Thirdly, ’Tis of him that we are in Christ 
Jesus, and come to have an interest in him, 


and so do receive those blessings which he is — 


made unto us. It is God that gives us faith | 
whereby we close with Christ. 

So that in this verse is shown our depend- 
ence on each person in the Trinity for all our 
good. We are dependent on Christ the Son 
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of God, as he is our wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification and redemption. We are de- 
pendent on the Father, who has given us 
Christ, and made him to be these things to 
us. We are dependent on the Holy Ghost, 
for ’tis of him that we are in Christ Jesus; ’tis 
the Spirit of God that gives faith in him, 
whereby we receive him and close with him. 


DOCTRINE 


God is glorified in the work of redemption in 
this, that there appears in it so absolute and 
universal a dependence of the redeemed on him. 


Here I propose to show, I., That there is an 
_ absolute and universal dependence of the re- 
deemed on God for all their good. And II., 
That God hereby is exalted and glorified in 
the work of redemption. 

I. There is an absolute and_ universal 
dependence of the redeemed on God. The 
nature and contrivance of our redemption is 

‘such, that the redeemed are in every thing 
directly, immediately and entirely dependent 
on God: they are dependent on him for all, 
and are dependent on him every way. 
_ The several ways wherein the dependence 
of one being may be upon another for its 
good, and wherein the redeemed of Jesus 
Christ depend on God for all their good, are 
these, viz., that they have all their good of 
him, and that they have ali through him, and 
that they have all im him. That he is the 
cause and original whence all their good 
comes, therein it is of him; and that he is the 
medium by which it is obtained and con- 
veyed, therein they have it through him; and 
that he is that good itself that is given and 
conveyed, therein it is in him. 

Now those that are redeemed by Jesus 
Christ do, in all these respects, very directly 
and entirely depend on God for their all. 

First, The redeemed have all their good of 
God; God is the great author of it; he is the 
first cause of it, and not only so, but he is the 
only proper cause. 

’Tis of God that we have our Redeemer: it 

is God that has provided a Saviour for us. 
Jesus Christ is not only of God in his person, 
as he is the only begotten Son of God, but he 
is from God, as we are concerned in him and 
in his office of Mediator: he is the gift of God 
to us: God chose and anointed him, ap- 
- pointed him his work, and sent him into the 
world. 

And as it is God that gives, so tis God that 
accepts the Saviour. As it is God that pro- 
vides and gives the Redeemer to buy salva- 


tion for us, so it is of God that salvation is 
bought: he gives the purchaser, and he 
affords the thing purchased. 

Tis of God that Christ becomes ours, that 
we are brought to him and are united to him: 
it is of God that we receive faith to close 
with him, that we may have an interest 
in him, Eph. ii. 8, ‘For by grace ye are 
saved, through faith; and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God.” ’Tis of God 
that we actually do receive all the benefits 
that Christ has purchased. ’Tis God that 
pardons and justifies, and delivers from going 
down to hell, and it is his favor that the re- 
deemed are received into, and are made the 
objects of, when they are justified. So it 
is God that delivers from the dominion of 
sin, and cleanses us from our filthiness, and 
changes us from our deformity. It is of God 
that the redeemed-do receive all their true 
excellency, wisdom and holiness; and that 
two ways, viz., as the Holy Ghost, by whom 
these things are immediately wrought, is 
from God, proceeds from him and is sent by 
him; and also as the Holy Ghost himself is 
God, by whose operation and indwelling the 
knowledge of divine things, and a holy dis- 
position, and all grace, are conferred and 
upheld. 

And though means are made use of in con- 
ferring grace on men’s souls, yet ’tis of God 
that we have these means of grace, and ’tis 
God that makes them effectual. ’Tis of God 
that we have the holy Scriptures; they are 
the word of God. ’Tis of God that we have 
ordinances, and their efficacy depends on the 
immediate influence of the Spirit of God. 
The ministers of the gospel are sent of God, 
and all their sufficiency is of him. 2 Cor. iv. 
7, ‘‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.’’. Their success depends 
entirely and absolutely on the immediate 
blessing and influence of God. The re- 
deemed have all. 

1. Of the grace of God. It was of mere 
grace that God gave us his only begotten 
Son. The grace is great in proportion to the | 
dignity and excellency of what is given: the 
gift was infinitely precious, because it was a 
person infinitely worthy, a person of infinite 
glory; and also because it was a person in- 
finitely near and dear to God. ‘The grace is 
great in proportion to the benefit we have 
given usin him: the benefit is doubly infinite, 
in that in him we have deliverance from an 
infinite, because an eternal, misery; and do 
also receive eternal joy and glory. The grace 
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in bestowing this gift is great in proportion to 
our unworthiness to whom it is given; instead 
of deserving such a gift, we merited infinitely 
ill of God’s hands. ‘The grace is great accord- 
ing to the manner of giving, or in proportion 
to the humiliation and expense of the method 
and means by which way is made for our 
having of the gift. He gave him to us dwell- 
ing amongst us; he gave him to us incarnate, 
or in our nature; he gave him to us in our 
nature, in the like infirmities in which we 
have it in our fallen state, and which in us do 
accompany and are occasioned by the sinful 
corruption of our nature. He gave him to us 
in a low and afflicted state; and not only so, 
but he gave him to us slain, that he might be 
a feast for our souls. 

The grace of God in bestowing this gift is 
most free. It was what God was under no 
- obligation to bestow: he might have rejected 
fallen man, as he did the fallen angels. It 
was what we never did any thing to merit. 
’Twas given while we were yet enemies, and 
before we had so much as repented. It was 
from the love of God that saw no excellency 
in us to attract it; and it was without ex- 
pectation of ever being requited for it. 

And ’tis from mere grace that the benefits 
of Christ are applied to such and such par- 
ticular persons. Those that are called and 
sanctified are to attribute it alone to the good 
pleasure of God’s goodness, by which they 
are distinguished. He is sovereign, and hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will, he hardens. 

Man hath now a greater dependence on the 
grace of God than he had before the fall. He 
depends on the free goodness of God for much 
more than he did then: then he depended on 
God’s goodness for conferring the reward of 
perfect obedience: for God was not obliged to 
promise and bestow that reward: but now we 
are dependent on the grace of God for much 
more: we stand in need of grace, not only to 
bestow glory upon us, but to deliver us from 
hell and eternal wrath. Under the first 
covenant we depended on God’s goodness to 
give us the reward of righteousness; and so 
we do now. And not only so, but we stand 
in need of God’s free and sovereign grace to 
give us that righteousness; and yet not only 
so, but we stand in need of his grace to pardon 
our sin and release us from the guilt. and 
infinite demerit of it. 

And as we are dependent on the goodness 
of God for more now than under the first 
covenant, so we are dependent on a much 


greater, more free and wonderful goodness. 


We are now more dependent on God’s arbi- 
trary and sovereign good pleasure. We were 
in our first estate dependent on God for 
holiness: we had our original righteousness 
from him; but then holiness was not be- 
stowed in such a way of sovereign good 
pleasure as it is now. Man was created holy, 
and it became God to create holy all the 
reasonable creatures he created: it would 
have been a disparagement to the holiness of 
God's nature, if he had made an intelligent 
creature unholy. But now when a man is 
made holy, it is from mere and arbitrary 
grace; God may forever deny holiness to the 
fallen creature if he pleases, without any 
disparagement to any of his perfections. 

And we are not only indeed more depend- 
ent on the grace of God, but our dependence 
is much more conspicuous, because our own 
insufficiency and helplessness in ourselves is 
much more apparent in our fallen and undone 
state than it was before we were either sinful 
or miserable. We are more apparently de- 
pendent on God for holiness, because we are 
first sinful, and utterly polluted, and after- 
ward holy: so the production of the effect is 
sensible, and its derivation from God more 
obvious. If man was ever holy and always 
was so, it would not be so apparent, that he 
had not holiness necessarily, as an insepa- 
rable qualification of human nature. So we 
are more apparently dependent on free grace 
for the favor of God, for we are first justly the 
objects of his displeasure and afterwards are 
received into favor. We are more appar- 
ently dependent on God for happiness, being 
first miserable and afterwards happy. It is 
more apparently free and without merit in 
us, because we are actually without any kind 
of excellency to merit, if there could be any 
such thing as merit in creature excellency. 
And we are not only without any true ex- 
cellency, but are full of, and wholly defiled 
with, that which is infinitely odious. All our 
good is more apparently from God, because 
we are first naked and wholly without any 
good, and afterwards enriched with all good. 

2. We receive all of the power of God. 
Man’s redemption is often spoken of as a 
work of wonderful power as well as grace. 
The great power of God appears in bringing 
a sinner from his low state, from the depths 
of sin and misery, to such an exalted state of 
holiness and happiness. Eph. i. 19, ‘‘And 
what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to usward who believe, according to the 
working of his mighty power.”’ 

We are dependent on God’s power through 
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every step of our redemption. We are de- 
pendent on the power of God to convert us, 
and give faith in Jesus Christ, and the new 
nature. ‘Tis a work of creation: “If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” 2 
Cor. v. 17. “We are created in Christ 
Jesus,”’ Eph. ii. 10. The fallen creature 
cannot attain to true holiness, but by be- 
ing created again: Eph. iv. 24, ‘And that 
ye put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.” It 
is a raising from the dead: Col. ii. 12, 13, 
“Wherein ye also are risen with him, through 
the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised him from the dead.”’ Yea, it isa more 
glorious work of power than mere creation, or 
raising a dead body to life, in that the effect 
attained is greater and more excellent. 
That holy and happy being and spiritual life 
which is reached in the work of conversion is 
a far greater and more glorious effect than 
mere being and life. And the state from 
whence the change is made, of such a death in 
sin, and total corruption of nature, and depth 
of misery, is far more remote from the state 
attained, than mere death or nonentity. 
Tis by God’s power also that we are pre- 
served in a state of grace: 1 Pet. i. 5, ‘“‘Who 
are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation.’ As grace is at first from 
God, so ‘tis continually from him, and is 
maintained by him, as much as light in the 
atmosphere is all day long from the sun, as 
pel as at first dawning or at sunrising. 
_ Men are dependent on the power of God 
for every exercise of grace, and for carrying 
ai the work of grace in the heart, for the sub- 
duing of sin and corruption, and increasing 
holy principles, and enabling to bring forth 
fruit in good works, and at last bringing grace 
to its perfection, in making the soul com- 
pletely amiable in Christ’s glorious likeness, 
and filling of it with a satisfying joy and 
blessedness; and for the raising of the body to 
life, and to such a perfect state, that it shall 
be suitable for a habitation and organ for a 


soul so perfected and blessed. These are the © 


most glorious effects of the power of God that 
are seen in the series of God’s acts with 
Tespect to the creatures. 

~ Man was dependent on the power of God 
‘in his first estate, but he is more dependent 
on his power now; he needs God’s power to do 
more things for him, and depends on a more 
wonderful exercise of his power. It was an 
effect of the power of God to make man holy 
at the first; but more remarkably so now, 
because there is a great deal of opposition and 


difficulty in the way. ‘Tis a more glorious 
effect of power to make that holy that was so 
depraved and under the dominion of sin, than 
to confer holiness on that which before had 
nothing of the contrary. It is a more glori- 
ous work of power to rescue a soul out of the 
hands of the devil, and from the powers of 
darkness, and to bring it into a state of salva- 
tion, than to confer holiness where there was 
no prepossession or opposition. Luke xi. 21, 
22, ““When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace; but when a 
stronger than he shall come upon him, and 
overcome him, he taketh from him all his 
armor wherein he trusted, and divideth his 
spoils.”’” So ’tis a more glorious work of 
power to uphold a soul in a state of grace and 
holiness, and to carry it on till it is brought to 
glory, when there is so much sin remaining in 
the heart resisting, and Satan with all his 
might opposing, than it would have been to 
have kept man from falling at first, when 
Satan had nothing in man. 

Thus we have shown how the redeemed are 
dependent on God for all their good, as they 
have all of him. 

Secondly, They are also dependent on God 
for all, as they have all through him. © ’Tis 
God that is the medium of it, as well as the 
author and fountain of it. All that we have, 
wisdom and the pardon of sin, deliverance 
from hell, acceptance in God’s favor, grace 
and holiness, true comfort and happiness, 
eternal life and glory, we have from God by a 
Mediator; and this Mediator is God, which 
Mediator we have an absolute dependence 
upon as he through whom we receive all. So 
that here is another way wherein we have our 
dependence on God for all good. God not 
only gives us the Mediator, and accepts his 
mediation, and of his power and grace be- 
stows the things purchased by the Mediator, 
but he is the Mediator. 

Our blessings are what we have by pur- 
chase; and the purchase is made of God, the 
blessings are purchased of him, and God 
gives the purchaser; and not only so, but 
God is the purchaser. Yea, God is both the 
purchaser and the price; for Christ, who is 
God, purchased these blessings for us by 
offering up himself as the price of our salva- 
tion. He purchased eternal life by the 
sacrifice of himself: Heb. vii. 27, ‘‘ He offered 
up himself; and ix. 26, ‘‘He hath appeared 
to take away sin by the sacrifice of himself.”’ 
Indeed it was the human nature that was 
offered; but it was the same person with the 
divine, and therefore was an infinite price: it 
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was looked upon as if God had been offered in 
sacrifice. 

As we thus have our good through God, we 
have a dependence on God in a respect that 
man in his first estate had not. Man was to 
have eternal life then through his own right- 
eousness; so that he had partly a dependence 
upon what was in himself; for we have a de- 
pendence upon that through which we have 
our good, as well as that from which we have 
it. And though man’s righteousness that he 
then depended on was indeed from God, yet 
it was his own, it was inherent in himself; so 
that his dependence was not so immediately 
on God. But now the righteousness that we 
are dependent on is not in ourselves, but in 
God. We are saved through the righteous- 
ness of Christ: he zs made unto us righteous- 
ness; and therefore is prophesied of, Jer. xxiii. 
6, under that name of ‘‘the Lord our right- 
eousness.” In that the righteousness we are 
justified by is the righteousness of Christ, it is 
the righteousness of God: 2 Cor. v. 21, “That 
we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” 

Thus in redemption we han’t only all 
things of God, but by and through him: 
1 Cor. viii. 21, ‘‘But to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him.” 

Thirdly, The redeemed have all their good 
in God. We not only have it of him, and 
through him, but it consists in him; he 2s all 
our good. 

The good of the redeemed is either ob- 
jective or inherent. By their objective good 
I mean that intrinsic object, in the possession 
and enjoyment of which they are happy. 
Their inherent good is that excellency or 
pleasure which is in the soul itself. With 
respect to both of which the redeemed have 
all their good in God, or, which is the same 
thing, God himself is all their good. 

1. The redeemed have all their objective 
good in God. God himself is the great good 
which they are brought to the possession and 
enjoyment of by redemption. He is the 
highest good and the sum of all that good 
which Christ purchased. God is the in- 
heritance of the saints; he is the portion of 
their souls. God is their wealth and treasure, 
their food, their life, their dwelling-place, 
their ornament and diadem, and their ever- 
lasting honor and glory. They have none in 
heaven but God; he is the great good which 
the redeemed are received to at death, and 
which they are to rise to at the end of the 
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world. The Lord God, he is the light of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and is the ‘‘river of the) 
water of life,’ that runs, and ‘‘the tree of life. 
that grows, in the midst of the paradise of 
God.” The glorious excellencies and beauty 
of God will be what will forever entertain the 
minds of the saints, and the love of God will! 
be their everlasting feast. The redeemed 
will indeed enjoy other things; they will 
enjoy the angels, and will enjoy one another; 
but that which they shall enjoy in the 
angels, or each other, or in any thing else 
whatsoever that will yield them delight and 
happiness, will be what will be seen of God i in 
them. 

2. The redeemed have all their inlioralal 
good in God. Inherent good is twofold; ’tis’ 
either excellency or pleasure. These the re- 
deemed not only derive from God, as caused 
by him, but have them in him. They have 
spiritual excellency and joy by a kind of 
participation of God. They are made eX-, 
cellent by a communication of God’s excel- 
lency: God puts his own beauty, i.e., his| 
beautiful likeness, upon their souls: they are’ 
made partakers of the divine nature, or moral 
image of God, 2 Pet. i. 4. They are holy by’ 
being made partakers of God’s holiness, Heb. | 
xii. 10. The saints are beautiful and blessed 
by a communication of God’s holiness and 
joy, as the moon and planets are bright by 
the sun’s light. The saint hath spiritual joy 
and pleasure by a kind of effusion of God on 
the soul. In these things the redeemed have 
communion with God; that is, they partake 
with him and of him. 

The saints have both their spiritual excel-l 
lency and blessedness by the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, or Spirit of God, and his dwelling in 
them. They are not only caused by the 
Holy Ghost, but are in the Holy Ghost as’ 
their principle. The Holy Spirit becoming 
an inhabitant, is a vital principle in the soul: | 
he, acting in, upon and with the soul, be~ 
comes a fountain of true holiness and joy, as a 
spring is of water, by the exertion and diffu- 
sion of itself: John iv. 14, “But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him, shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life,” — com- 
pared with chap. vii. 38, 39, ‘He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living water: 
but this spake he of the Spirit, which they 
that believe on him should receive.” Th 
sum of what Christ has purchased for us is 
that spring of water spoken of in the former 
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of those places, and those rivers of living 
water spoken of in the latter. And the sum 
of the blessings which the redeemed shall re- 
ceive in heaven is that river of water of life 
that proceeds from the throne of God and the 
Lamb, Rev. xxii. 1, — which doubtless sig- 
nifies the same with those rivers of living 
water explained John vii. 38, 39, which is 
elsewhere called the ‘‘river of God’s pleas- 
ures.’’ Herein consists the fulness of good 
which the saints receive by Christ. ’Tis by 
partaking of the Holy Spirit that they have 
communion with Christ in his fulness. God 
hath given the Spirit, not by measure unto 
him, and they do receive of his fulness, and 
grace for grace. This is the sum of the 
saints’ inheritance; and therefore that little 
of the Holy Ghost which believers have in 
this world is said to be the earnest of their 
inheritance. 2 Cor. i. 22, ‘‘Who hath also 
sealed us, and given us the Spirit in our 
hearts.”’ And chap. v. 5, ‘Now he that hath 
wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who 
also hath given unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit.’ And Eph. i. 13, 14, “Ye were sealed 
with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of our inheritance, until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession.” 
The Holy Spirit and good things are 
spoken of in Scripture as the same; as if the 
Spirit of God communicated to the soul com- 
prised all good things: Matt. vii. 11, ‘How 
much more shall your heavenly Father give 
good things to them that ask him?” In 
Luke it is, chap. xi. 13, “How much more 
‘shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him?” This is the 
sum of the blessings that Christ died to pro- 
cure, and that are the subject of gospel 
promises: Gal. iii. 13, 14, ““He was made a 
| oom for us, that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith.” The 
“Spirit of God is the great promise of the 
Father: Luke xxiv. 49, ‘‘ Behold, I send the 
promise of my Father upon you.’ The 
_ Spirit of God therefore is called “the Spirit of 
 promise,”’ Eph. i. 13. This promised thing 
| Christ received, and had given into his hand, 
as soon as he had finished the work of our 
redemption, to bestow on all that he had 
_tedeemed: Acts ii. 33, ‘Therefore, being by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye 
both see and hear.”’ So that all the holiness 
and happiness of the redeemed is in God. 
"Tis in the communications, indwelling and 
acting of the Spirit of God. Holiness and 


happiness are in the fruit, here and hereafter, 
because God dwells in them, and they in 
God. 

Thus ’tis God that has given us the Re- 
deemer, and ’tis of him that our good is pur. 
chased: so ’tis God that is the Redeemer and 
the price; and ’tis God also that is the good 
purchased. So that all that we have is of 
God, and through him, and in him: Rom. xi. 
36, ‘For of him, and through him, and ‘to 
him (or in him), are all things.”’ The same in 
the Greek that is here rendered to him is 
rendered in him, 1 Cor. vii. 6. 

II. God is glorified in the work of redemp- 
tion by this means, viz., by there being so 
great and universal a dependence of the re- 
deemed on him. . 

1. Man hath so much the greater occasion 
and obligation to take notice and acknow- 
ledge God’s perfections and all-sufficiency. 
The greater the creature’s dependence is on 
God’s perfections, and the greater concern he 
has with them, so much the greater occasion 
has he to take notice of them. So much the 
greater concern any one has with, and de- 
pendence upon, the power and grace of God, 
so much the greater occasion has he to take 
notice of that power and grace. So much the 
greater and more immediate dependence 
there is on the divine holiness, so much the 
greater occasion to take notice of and ac- 
knowledge that. So much the greater and 
more absolute dependence we have on the 
divine perfections, as belonging to the several 
persons of the Trinity, so much the greater 
occasion have we to observe and own the 
divine glory of each of them. That which we 
are most concerned with, is surely most in the 
way of our observation and notice; and this 
kind of concern with any thing, viz., depend- 
ence, does especially tend to commend and 
oblige the attention and observation. Those 
things that we are not much dependent upon, 
"tis easy to neglect; but we can scarce do any 
other than mind that which we have a great 
dependence on. By reason of our so great 
dependence on God and his perfections, and 
in so many respects, he and his glory are the 
more directly set in our view, which way 
soever we turn our eyes. 

We have the greater occasion to take notice 
of God's all-sufficiency, when all our sufh- 
ciency is thus every way of him. We have 
the more occasion to contemplate him as an 
infinite good, and as the fountain of all good. 
Such a dependence on God demonstrates 
God’s all-sufficiency. So much as the de- 
pendence of the creature is on God, so much 
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the greater does the creature’s emptiness in 
himself appear to be; and so much the greater 
the creature’s emptiness, so much the greater 
must the fulness of the Being be who supplies 
him. Our having all of God shows the ful- 
ness of his power and grace: our having all 
through him shows the fulness of his merit and 
worthiness; and our having all 77 him demon- 
strates his fulness of beauty, love and happi- 
ness. 


And the redeemed, by reason of the great- 


ness of their dependence on God, han’t only 
so much the greater occasion, but obligation 
to contemplate and acknowledge the glory 
and fulness of God. How unreasonable and 
ungrateful should we be if we did not ac- 
knowledge that sufficiency and glory that we 
do absolutely, immediately and universally 
depend upon! 

2. Hereby is demonstrated how great 
God’s glory is considered comparatively, or 
as compared with the creature’s. By the 
creature’s being thus wholly and universally 
dependent on God, it appears that the 
creature is nothing and that God 1s all. 
Hereby it appears that God is infinitely 
above us; that God’s strength, and wisdom 
and holiness are infinitely greater than ours. 
However great and glorious the creature ap- 
prehends God to be, yet if he be not sensible 
of the difference between God and him, so as 
to see that God’s glory is great, compared 
with his own, he will not be disposed to give 
God the glory due to his name. If the 
creature, in any respect, sets himself upon a 
level with God, or exalts himself to any com- 
petition with him, however he may appre- 
hend that great honor and profound respect 
may belong to God from those that are more 
inferior, and at a greater distance, he will not 
be so sensible of its being due from him. So 
much the more men exalt themselves, so 
much the less will they surely be disposed to 
exalt God. ’Tis certainly a thing that God 
aims at in the disposition of things in the 
affair of redemption (if we allow the Scrip- 
tures to be a revelation of God’s mind), that 
God should appear full, and man in himself 
empty, that God should appear all, and man 
nothing. ’Tis God’s declared design that 
others should not ‘glory in his presence”’; 
which implies that ’tis his design to advance 
his own comparative glory. So much the 
more man ‘‘glories in God’s presence,’ so 
much the less glory is ascribed to God. 

3. By its being thus ordered, that the 
creature should have so absolute and uni- 
versal a dependence on God, provision is 


made that God should have our whole souls, 
and should be the object of our undivided 
respect. If we had our dependence partly on | 
God and partiy on something else, Sais 
respect would be divided to those different | 
things on which he had dependence. Thus it 
would be if we depended on God only for a 
part of our good, and on ourselves or some. 
other being for another part: or if we had our 
good only from God, and through another 
that was not God, and in something else dis- 
tinct from both, our hearts would be divided 
between the good itself, and him from whom, 
and him through whom we received it. But 
now there is no occasion for this, God being 
not only he from or of whom we have all 
good, but also through whom, and one that is’ 
that good itself, that we have from him and. 
through him. So that whatsoever there is to 
attract our respect, the tendency is still 
directly towards God, all unites in him as the 
centre. 


USE 


1. We may here observe the marvellous 
wisdom of God in the work of redemption. 
God hath made man’s emptiness and misery, 
his low, lost and ruined state into which he 
sunk by the fall, an occasion of the greater 
advancement of his own glory, as in other 
ways, so particularly in this, that there is 
now a much more universal and apparent. 
dependence of man on God. Though God be 
pleased to lift man out of that dismal abyss. 
of sin and woe into which he was fallen, and’ 
exceedingly to exalt him in excellency and) 
honor, and to a high pitch of glory and 
blessedness, vet the creature hath nothing in 
any respect to glory of; all the glory evidently 
belongs to God, all is in a mere and most 
absolute and divine dependence on the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

And each person of the Trinity is equally 
glorified in this work: there is an absolute. 
dependence of the creature on every one for 
all: all is of the Father, all through the Son, 
and all in the Holy Ghost. Thus God ap- 
pears in the work of redemption as all in all. 
It is fit that he that is, and there is none else, 
should be the Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last, the all, and the only, in this work. — 

2. Hence those doctrines and schemes of 
divinity that are in any respect opposite to 
such an absolute and universal dependence 
on God, do derogate from God’s glory, and) 
thwart the design of the contrivance for our 
redemption. Those schemes that put the 
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creature in God’s stead, in any of the men- 
tioned respects, that exalt man into the place 


| of either Father, Son or Holy Ghost, in any 


thing pertaining to our redemption; that, 
however they may allow of a dependence of 


_ the redeemed on God, yet deny a dependence 


that is so absolute and universal; that own an 
entire dependence on God for some things, 
but not for others; that own that we depend 
on God for the gift and acceptance of a Re- 
deemer, but deny so absolute a dependence 
on him for the obtaining of an interest in the 
Redeemer; that own an absolute dependence 
on the Father for giving his Son, and on the 


Son for working out redemption, but not so 


entire a dependence on the Holy Ghost for 
conversion and a being’in Christ, and so 


‘coming to a title to his benefits; that own a 


dependence on God for means of grace, but 
not absolutely for the benefit and success of 


those means; that own a partial dependence 
on the power of God for the obtaining and 
exercising holiness, but not a mere depend- 


ence on the arbitrary and sovereign grace of 
God; that own a dependence on the free grace 


of God for a reception into his favor, so far 


that it is without any proper merit, but not 


as it is without being attracted, or moved 
with any excellency; that own a partial de- 
| pendence on Christ, as he through whom we 
have life, as having purchased new terms of 
life, but still hold that the righteousness 
| through which we have life is inherent in our- 
selves, as it was under the first covenant; and 


ence on God for it. 
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whatever other way any scheme is incon- 


sistent with our entire dependence on God for 
all, and in each of those ways, of having all of 
him, through him, and in him, it is repugnant 
to the design and tenor of the gospel and robs 
it of that which God accounts its lustre and 
glory. 

- 3. Hence we may learn a reason why faith 


is that by which we come to have an interest 


in this redemption; for there is included in 
the nature of faith a sensibleness and ac- 
knowledgment of this absolute dependence on 
God in this affair. ’Tis very fit that it should 
be required of all, in order to their having the 
benefit of this redemption, that they should 
be sensible of, and acknowledge the depend- 
"Tis by this means that 
sod hath contrived to glorify himself in re- 
lemption; and ’tis fit that God should at 
east have this glory of those that are the 
Subjects of this redemption, and have the 
benefit of it. 


Faith is a sensibleness of what is real in the 
work of redemption; and as we do really 
wholly depend on God, so the soul that be- 
lieves doth entirely depend on God for all 
salvation, in its own sense and act. Faith 
abases men and exalts God, it gives all the 
glory of redemption to God alone. It is 
necessary in order to saving faith, that man 
should be emptied of himself, that he should 
be sensible that he is ‘“‘wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
Humility is a great ingredient of true faith: 
he that truly receives redemption, receives it 
as a little child: Mark x. 15, ‘Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of heaven as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein.’”’ It is 
the delight of a believing soul to abase itself 
and exalt God alone: that is the language of 
it, Psalm cxv. 1, “Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but to thy name give glory.” 

4. Let us be exhorted to exalt God alone, 
and ascribe to him all the glory of redemp- 
tion. Let us endeavor to obtain, and in- 
crease in a sensibleness of our great depend- 
ence on God, to have our eye to him alone, to 
mortify a self-dependent and self-righteous 
disposition.. Man is naturally exceeding 
prone to be exalting himself and depending 
on his own power or goodness, as though he 
were he from whom he must expect happi- 
ness, and to have respect to enjoyments alien 
from God and his Spirit, as those in which 
happiness is to be found. 

And this doctrine should teach us to exalt 
God alone, as by trust and reliance, so by 
praise. Let him that glorieth, glory in the 
Lord. Hath any man hope that he is con- 
verted and sanctified, and that his mind is 
endowed with true excellency and spiritual 
beauty, and his sins forgiven, and he received 
into God’s favor, and exalted to the honor 
and blessedness of being his child, and an 
heir of eternal life: let him give God all the 
glory; who alone makes him to differ from the 
worst of men in this world, or the miserablest 
of the damned in hell. Hath any man much 
comfort and strong hope of eternal life, let 
not his hope lift him up, but dispose him the 
more to abase himself and reflect on his own 
exceeding unworthiness of such a favor, and 
to exalt God alone. Is any man eminent in 
holiness and abundant in good works, let him 
take nothing of the glory of it to himself, but 
ascribe it to him whose “workmanship we 
are, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” 
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[Boyhood and Youth] 


I have often felt a motion of love to leave 
some hints of my experience of the goodness 


of God; and pursuant thereto, in the thirty-: 


sixth year of my age, I begin this work. 

I was born in Northampton, in Burlington 
county, in West Jersey, in the year of our 
Lord 1720; and before I was seven years old I 
began to be acquainted with the operations of 
Divine love. Through the care of my par- 
ents, I was taught to read near as soon as | 
was capable of it; and as I went from school 
one seventh-day, I remember, while my com- 
panions went to play by the way, I went 
forward out of sight, and sitting down, I read 
the twenty-second chapter of the Revelation: 
‘““He showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the lamb,” etc.; and in the 
reading of it, my mind was drawn to seek 
after that pure habitation, which, I then be- 
lieved, God had prepared for his servants. 


The place where I sat, and the sweetness that: 


attended my mind, remain fresh in my 
memory. 

This, and the like gracious visitations, had 
that effect upon me, that when boys used ill 
language, it troubled me, and through the 
continued mercies of God, I was preserved 
from it. The pious instructions of my par- 
ents were often fresh in my mind when | 
happened to be among wicked children, and 
were of use to me. 

My parents having a large family of chil- 
dren, used frequently, on first days after 
meeting, to put us to read in the Holy 
Scriptures, or some religious books, one after 
another, the rest sitting by without much 
conversation; which I have since often 
thought was a good practice. From what I 
had read and heard, I believed there had 
been, in past ages, people who walked in up- 
rightness before God, in a degree exceeding 
any that I knew or heard of, now living; and 
the apprehension of there being less steadi- 
ness and firmness amongst people in this age 
than in past ages, often troubled me while I 
was still young. 

I had a dream about the ninth year of my 
age as follows. I saw the moon rise near the 


west, and run a regular course eastward, so” 
swift that in about a quarter of an hour she 
reached our meridian; when there descended 
from her a small cloud on a direct line to the 
earth, which lighted on a pleasant green 
about twenty yards from the door of my 
father’s house (in which I thought I stood) 
and was immediately turned into a beautiful - 
green tree. The moon appeared to run on 
with equal swiftness, and soon set in the east, 
at which time the sun arose at the place 
where it commonly doth in the summer, and 
shining with full radiance in a serene air, it~ 
appeared as pleasant a morning as ever I saw. 
All this time I stood still in the door, in an 
awful frame of mind, and observed that as 
heat increased by the rising sun, it wrought 
so powerfully on the little green tree, that the © 
leaves gradually withered, and before noon | 
it appeared dry and dead. There then ap- | 
peared a being, small of size, moving swift 
from the north southward, called a “Sun | 
Worm.” | 
Though I was a child, this dream was 
instructive to me. 
Another thing remarkable in my childhood | 
was, that once, as I went to a neighbor’s — 
house, I saw, on the way, a robin sitting on 
her nest; and as I came near she went off, but, : 
having young ones, flew about, and with | 
many cries expressed her concern for them. 
I stood and threw stones at her, till one strik-— 
ing her, she fell down dead. At first I was 
pleased with the exploit; but after a few min- 
utes was seized with horror, as having, in a 
sportive way, killed an innocent creature 
while she was careful for her young. I beheld 
her lying dead, and thought those young 
ones, for which she was so careful, must now 
perish for want of their dam to nourish them; 
and after some painful considerations on the 
subject, I climbed up the tree, took all the 
young birds, and killed them — supposing 
that better than to leave them to pine away 
and die miserably; and believed, in this case, 
that Scripture proverb was fulfilled, ‘‘The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” I 
then went on my errand, but, for some hours, 
could think of little else but the cruelties I 
had committed,,and was much troubled. 
Thus He, whose tender mercies are over all 
his works, hath placed that in the human 
mind, which incites to exercise goodness 
towards every living creature, and this being 
singly attended to, people become tender- 


ee up in a contrary disposition. 

About the twelfth year of my age, my 
ather being abroad, my mother reproved me 
‘or some misconduct, to which I made an 
indutiful, reply; and the next first-day, as I 
‘vas with my father returning from meeting, 
‘ie told me he understood I had behaved 
miss to my mother, and advised me to be 
nore careful in future. I knew myself blam- 
ible, and in shame and confusion remained 
jilent. Being thus awakened to a sense of 
‘uy wickedness, I felt remorse in my mind, 
‘und getting home, I retired and prayed to the 
ord to forgive me; and do not remember 
that I ever, after that, spoke unhandsomely 
to either of my parents, however foolish in 


|| 


| Having attained the age of sixteen, I 
‘began to love wanton company; and though 
| was preserved from profane language or 
scandalous conduct, still I perceived a plant 
in me which produced much wild grapes. 
Yet my merciful Father forsook me not 
jatterly, but at times, through his grace, | 
was brought seriously to consider my ways; 
and the sight of my backsliding affected me 
with sorrow; but for want of rightly attend- 
ing to the reproofs of instruction, vanity was 
added to vanity, and repentance. Upon the 
whole, my mind was more and more alienated 
from the Truth, and I hastened towards 
destruction. While I meditate on the gulf 
towards which I travelled, and reflect on my 
youthful disobedience, my heart is affected 
with sorrow. 

Advancing in age, the number of my 
acquaintance increased, and thereby my way 
grew more difficult. Though I had hereto- 
fore found comfort in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, and thinking on heavenly things, 
I was now estranged therefrom. I knew I 
was going from the flock of Christ, and had 
no resolution to return; hence serious reflec- 
tions were uneasy to me, and youthful van- 
ities and diversions my greatest pleasure. 
Running in this road I found many like my- 
self; and we associated in that which is re- 
verse to true friendship. But in this swift 
race it pleased God to visit me with sickness, 
so that I doubted of recovering; and then did 
darkness, horror, and amazement, with full 
force seize me, even when my pain and dis- 
tress of body was very great. I thought it 
would have been better for me never to have 
had a being, than to see the day which I now 
saw. I was filled with confusion; and in 
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great affliction, both of mind and body, I lay 
and bewailed myself. I had not confidence 
to lift up my cries to God, whom I had thus 
offended; but in a deep sense of my great 
folly, | was humbled before him: and at 
length, that Word which is as a fire and a 
hammer, broke and dissolved my rebellious 
heart, and then my cries were put up in con- 
trition; and in the multitude of his mercies I 
found inward relief, and felt a close engage- 
ment, that if he was pleased to restore my 
health, I might walk humbly before him. 

After my recovery, this exercise remained 
with me a considerable time; but by degrees, 
giving way to youthful vanities, they gained 
strength, and getting with wanton young 
people I lost ground. The Lord had been 
very gracious, and spoke peace to me in 
the time of my distress; and I now most un- 
gratefully turned again to folly; on which 
account, at times, I felt sharp reproof, but 
did not get low enough to cry for help. I was 
not so hardy as to commit things scandalous; 
but to exceed in vanity and promote mirth, 
was my chief study. Still I retained a love 
and esteem for pious people; and their com- 
pany brought an awe upon me. My dear 
parents several times admonished me in the 
fear of the Lord, and their admonition en- 
tered into my heart, and had a good effect 
for a season; but not getting deep enough to 
pray rightly, the tempter, when ‘he came, 
found entrance. | remember once, having 
spent a part of a day in wantonness, as | 
went to bed at night, there lay in a window 
near my bed a Bible, which I opened, and 
first cast my eye on the text, ‘we lie down in 
our shame, and our confusion covers us’’: 
this I knew to be my case; and meeting with 
so unexpected a reproof, I was somewhat 
affected with it, and went to bed under re- 
morse of conscience; which I soon cast off 
again. 

Thus time passed on: my heart was re- 
plenished with mirth and wantonness, while 
pleasing scenes of vanity were presented to 
my imagination, till I attained the age of 
eighteen years, near which time I felt the 
judgments of God in my soul like a consum- 
ing fire, and looking over my past life, the 
prospect was moving. I was often sad, and 
longed to be delivered from those vanities; 
then, again, my heart was strongly inclined 
to them, and there was in me a sore conflict. 
At times I turned to folly; and then again, 
sorrow and confusion took hold of me. Ina 
while, I resolved totally to leave off some of 
my vanities; but there was a secret reserve in 
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my heart, of the more refined part of them, 
and I was not low enough to find true peace. 
Thus for some months, I had great troubles 
and disquiet, there remaining in me an un- 
subjected will, which rendered my labors 
fruitless, till at length, through the merciful 
continuance of heavenly visitations, I was 
made to bow down in spirit before the Lord. 
I remember one evening I had spent some 
time in reading a pious author; and walking 
out alone, I humbly prayed to the Lord for 
his help, that I might be delivered from those 
vanities which so ensnared me. ‘Thus, being 
brought low, he helped me, and as I learned 
to bear the Cross, I felt refreshment to come 
from his presence, but not keeping in that 
strength which gave victory, I lost ground 
again, the sense of which greatly afflicted me; 
and I sought deserts and lonely places, and 
there with tears did confess my sins to God, 
and humbly craved help of him. And I may 
say with reverence, he was near to me in my 
troubles, and in those times of humiliation 
opened my ear to discipline. I was now led 
to look seriously at the means by which I was 
drawn from the pure truth, and learned this, 
that if I would live in the life which the faith- 
ful servants of God lived in, I must not go 
into company as heretofore, in my own will; 
but all the cravings of sense must be gov- 
erned by a Divine principle. In times of 
sorrow and abasement, these instructions 
were sealed upon me, and I felt the power of 
Christ prevail over all selfish desires, so that 
I was preserved in a good degree of steadi- 
ness; and being young, and believing, at that 
time, that a single life was best for me, I was 
strengthened to keep from such company as 
had often been a snare to me. 

I kept steady to meetings; spent_first-days 
in the afternoon chiefly in reading the Scrip- 
tures, and other good books; and was early 
convinced in my mind that true religion con- 
sisted in an inward life, wherein the heart 
doth love and reverence God the Creator, 
and learn to exercise true justice and good- 
ness, not only toward all men, but also 
toward the brute creatures. That as the 
mind was moved by an inward principle to 
love God as an invisible, incomprehensible 
Being, by the same principle it was moved to 
love him in all his manifestations in the vis- 
ible world. That, as by his breath the flame 
of life was kindled in all animal and sensible 
creatures, to say we love God as unseen, and, 
at the same time, exercise cruelty toward the 
least creature moving by his life, or by life de- 
rived from him, was a contradiction in itself, 


I found no narrowness respecting sects and 
opinions; but believed that sincere, upright: 
hearted people, in every society, who truly 
love God, were accepted of him. 

As I lived under the cross, and simply fol- 
lowed the openings of Truth, my mind, from 
day to day, was more enlightened; my formal 
acquaintance were left to judge of me as they 
would, for I found it safest for me to live in 
private, and to keep these things sealed up in 
my own breast: While I silently ponder on 
that change which was wrought in me, I find 
no language equal to it, nor any means to — 
convey to another a clear idea of it. I looked — 
upon the works of God in this visible crea- 
tion, and an awfulness covered me; my heart 
was tender, and often contrite, and a uni- 
versal love to my fellow-creatures increased © 
inme. This will be understood by such who” | 
have trodden in the same path. | 


[A Journey to the South] 


I then wrought at my trade, as a tailor; 
carefully attended meetings for worship and | 
discipline; and found an enlargement of 
Gospel love in my mind, and therein a con- 
cern to visit Friends in some of the back — 
settlements of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
And being thoughtful about a companion, 
I expressed it to my beloved friend Isaac 
Andrews, who then told me that he had 
drawings there, and also to go through Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Carolina. After consid-— 
erable time passed, and several conferences — 
with him, I felt easy to accompany him | 
throughout, if way opened for it. I opened | 
the case in our Monthly Meeting, and 
Friends expressing their unity therewith, we 
obtained certificates to travel as companions; 
his from Haddonfield, and mine from Bur- — 
lington. 4 

We left our own province on the 12th day 
of the third month, in the year 1746, and had 
several meetings in the upper part of Chester 
county and near Lancaster; in some of which 
the love of Christ prevailed, uniting us to- 
gether in his service. Thence we crossed the 
river Susquehanna, and had several meetings 
in a new settlement, called Red-lands; the 
oldest of which did not exceed ten years. It 
is the poorer sort of people that commonly 
begin to improve remote deserts: with a 
small stock they have houses to build, lands 
to clear and fence, corn to raise, clothes 
to provide, and children to educate; that 
Friends, who visit such, may well sympathize 
with them in their hardships in the wilder- 
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ness. And though the best entertainment 
such can give, may seem coarse to some who 
are used to cities, or old-settled places, it 
becomes the disciples of Christ to be content 
withit. Our hearts were sometimes enlarged 
in the love of our heavenly Father amongst 
these people; and the sweet influence of his 
Spirit supported us through some difficulties: 
to him be the praise. 

Wepassed on to Manoquacy, Fairfax, Hope- 
well, and Shenandoah, and had meetings, 
_some of which were comfortable and edifying. 
From Shenandoah we set off in the afternoon 
for the old settlements of Friends in Virginia; 
and the first night, we, with our pilot, lodged 
in the woods, our horses feeding near us; but 
he being poorly provided with a horse, and 
we young and having good horses, were free 
the next day to part with him, and did so. 
In two days besides the first afternoon, we 
reached to our friend John Cheagle’s, in Vir- 
ginia. 

We took the meetings in our way through 
Virginia; were, in some degree, baptized into 
a feeling sense of the conditions of the people; 
and our exercise in general was more painful 
in these old settlements, than it had been 
amongst the back inhabitants. But through 
the goodness of our heavenly Father, the well 
of living waters was, at times, opened to our 
encouragement and the refreshment of the 
sincere-hearted. We went on to Perquimans 
River, in North Carolina; had several meet- 
ings, which were large, and found some open- 
ness in those parts, and a hopeful appearance 
amongst the young people. So we turned 
again to Virginia, and attended most of the 
meetings which we had not been at before, 
laboring amongst Friends in the love of Jesus 
Christ, as ability was given; and thence went 
to the mountains, up James River to a 
new settlement, and had several meetings 
amongst the people, some of whom had 
lately joined in membership to our Society. 
In our journeying to and fro, we found some 
honest-hearted Friends, who appeared to be 
concerned for the cause of truth, among a 
backsliding people. 

We crossed from Virginia, over the river 
Potomac, at Hoe’s ferry, and made a general 
visit to the meetings of Friends on the west- 
ern shore of Maryland, and were at their 
quarterly Meeting. We had some hard 
labor amongst them, endeavoring to dis- 
charge our duty honestly as way opened, in 
the love of truth; and thence taking sundry 
meetings in our way, we passed homeward, 
where, through the favor of Divine Provi- 


dence, we reached, the 16th day of the sixth 
month, in the year 1746. And I may say, 
that through the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, which mortifies selfish desires, my 
companion and I travelled in harmony, and 
parted in the nearness of true brotherly love. 
— We travelled, by estimation, fifteen hun- 
dred miles and were out three months and 
four days. 

Two things were remarkable to me in this 
journey. First, in regard to my entertain- 
ment: when I eat, drank, and lodged free- 
cost, with people who lived in ease on the 
hard toil of their slaves, I felt uneasy; and as 
my mind was inward to the Lord, I found, 
from place to place, this uneasiness return 
upon me, at times, through the whole visit. 
Where the masters bore a good share of the 
burthen, and lived frugally, so that their 
servants were well provided for, and their 
labor moderate, I felt more easy; but where 
they lived in a costly way, and laid heavy 
burthens on their slaves, my exercise was 
often great, and I frequently had conversa- 
tion with them, in private, concerning it. 
Secondly, this trade of importing slaves from 
their native country being much encouraged 
amongst them, and the white people and 
their children so generally living without 
much labor, was frequently the subject of my 
serious thought; and I saw in these Southern 
provinces so many vices and corruptions, in- 
creased by this trade and this way of life, 
that it appeared to me as a dark gloominess 
hanging over the land; and though now many 
willingly run into it, yet in future the conse- 
quences will be grievous to posterity. I ex- 
press it as it hath appeared to me, not at 
once, or twice, but as a matter fixed on my 
mind. 


[A Plain Way of Living’’| 


Until the year 1756, I continued to retail 
goods, besides following my trade as a tailor; 
about which time I grew uneasy on account 
of my business growing too cumbersome. I 
began with selling trimmings for garments, 
and from thence proceeded to sell cloths and 
linens; and at length, having got a consider- 
able shop of goods, my trade increased every 
year, and the road to large business appeared 
open: but I felt a stop in my mind. 

Through the mercies of the Almighty, I 
had, in a good degree, learned to be content 
with a plain way of living. I had but a small 
family; and on serious reflection, I believed 
Truth did not require me to engage in many 
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cumbering affairs. It had generally been my 
practice to buy and sell things really useful. 
Things that served chiefly to please the vain 
mind in people, I was not easy to trade in; 
seldom did it, and whenever I did, I found it 
to weaken me as a Christian. 

The increase of business became my bur- 
then; for though my natural inclination was 
toward merchandise, yet I believed Truth 
required me to live more free from outward 
cumbers. There was now a strife in my 
mind betwixt the two, and in this exercise my 
prayers were put up to the Lord, who gra- 
ciously heard me, and gave me a heart re- 
signed to his holy will; I then lessened my 
outward business; and as | had opportunity, 
told my customers of my intention, that they 
might consider what shop to turn to; and so 
in a while, whollv laid down merchandise, 
following my trade as a tailor, myself only, 
having no prentice. I also had a nursery of 
apple trees, in which I spent a good deal of 
time hoeing, grafting, trimming, and inocu- 
lating. 

In merchandise it is the custom, where I 
lived, to sell chiefly on credit, and poor 
people often get in debt; and when payment 
is expected, having not wherewith to pay, 
and so their creditors often sue for it at law. 
Having often observed occurrences of this 
kind, I found it good for me to advise poor 
people to take such goods as were most useful 
and not costly. 

In the time of trading, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that a too liberal use of 
spirituous liquors, and the custom of wearing 
too costly apparel, led some people into great 
inconveniences; and these two things appear 
to be often connected one with the other; for 
by not attending to that use of things which 
is consistent with universal righteousness, 
there is an increase of labor which extends 
beyond what our heavenly Father intends for 
us; and by great labor, and often by much 
sweating in the heat, there is, even among 
such who are not drunkards, a craving of 
some liquor to revive the spirits; that, partly 
by the luxurious drinking of some, and partly 
by the drinking of others, led to it through 
immoderate labor, very great quantities of 
rum are annually expended in our colonies; 
of which we should have no. need, did we 
steadily attend to pure wisdom. 

Where men take pleasure in feeling their 
minds elevated with strong drink, and so in- 
dulge this appetite as to disorder their under- 
standing, neglect their duty as niembers in a 
family or civil society, and cast off all pre- 


tence to religion, their case is much to be 
pitied; and where such whose lives are for the 
most part regular, and whose examples have ~ 
a strong influence on the minds of others, 
adhere to some customs which powerfully 
draw toward the use of more strong liquor 
than pure wisdom directeth the use of; this — 
also, as it hinders the spreading of the spirit 
of meekness, and strengthens the hands of the - 
more excessive drinkers, is a case to be 
lamented. 

As the least degree of luxury hath some . 
connection with evil, for those who profess to 
be disciples of Christ, and are looked upon as 
leaders of the people, to have that mind in 
them which was also in Him, and so stand 
separate from every wrong way, is a means of 
help to the weaker. As I have sometimes 
been much spent in the heat, and taken 
spirits to revive me, I have found by experi- 
ence that the mind is not so calm in such cir- 
cumstances, nor so fitly disposed for Divine 
meditation, as when all such extremes are 
avoided; and I have felt an increasing care to 
attend to that Holy Spirit which sets right 
bounds to our desires, and leads those who 
faithfully follow it to apply all the gifts of 
Divine Providence to the purposes for which 
they were intended. Did such who have the 
care of great estates, attend with singleness of 
heart to this heavenly Instructor, which so 
opens and enlarges the mind that men love 
their neighbors as themselves, they would 
have wisdom given them to manage, without 
ever finding occasion to employ some people 
in the luxuries of life, or to make it necessary 
for others to labor too hard; but for want of 
regarding steadily this principle of Divine 
love, a selfish spirit takes place in the minds 
of people, which is attended with darkness 
and manifold confusions in the world. 

In the course of my trading, being some- 
what affected at the various law suits about 
collecting money which I saw going forward, 
on applying to a constable he gave me a list 
of his proceedings for one year, as follows: to 
wit, served 267 warrants, 103 summonses, 
and 17 executions! As to writs served by the 
sheriff, I got no account of them. I once had 
a warrant for an idle man, who | believed was 
about to run away, which was the only time 
I applied to the law to recover money. 

Though trading in things useful is an hon- 
est employ, yet, through the great number of 
superfluities which are commonly bought 
and sold, and through the corruptions of the 
times, they who apply to merchandize for a 
living have great need to be well experienced 
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in that precept which the prophet Jeremiah 
laid down for Baruc, his scribe: ‘‘Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? seek them 
#not.. 


[Ata Yearly Meeting] 


At our Yearly Meeting in the year 1759, 
we had some weighty meetings, where the 
power of Truth was largely extended, to the 
strengthening of the honest-minded. As 
Friends read over the epistles to be sent to 
the Yearly Meetings along this continent, | 
observed in most of them, both this year and 
last, it was recommended to Friends to labor 
against buying and keeping slaves, and in 
some of them closely treated upon. As this 
practice hath long been a heavy exercise to 
me, as I have often waded through mortify- 
ing labors on that account, and at times, in 
some meetings, been almost alone therein, 
now observing. the increasing concern in the 
Society, and seeing how the Lord was raising 
up and qualifying servants for his work, not 
only in this respect, but for promoting the 
cause of Truth in general, I was humbly 
bowed in thankfulness before him. 

This meeting continued near a week; and 
several days the fore part of it, my mind was 
drawn into a deep inward stillness, and being 
at times covered with the spirit of supplica- 
tion, my heart was secretly poured out before 
the Lord, and near the end I felt an increas- 
ing exercise to speak, and near the conclusion 
of the last meeting for business way opened, 
that in the pure flowing of Divine love, I ex- 
pressed what lay upon me; which, as it then 


arose in my mind, was first to show how deep 
answers to deep in the hearts of sincere and 
upright men; though in their different 
growths they may not all have attained to 
the same clearness in some points relating to 
our testimony. Wherein I was led to men- 
tion the integrity and constancy of many 
martyrs, who gave their lives for the testi- 
mony of Jesus; and yet, in some points, held 
doctrines distinguishable from some which 
we hold. How that in all ages where people 
were faithful to the Light and understanding 
which the Most High afforded them, they 
found acceptance with him; and that now, 
though there are different ways of thinking 
amongst us in some particulars, yet, if we 
mutually kept to that spirit and power which 
crucifies to the world, which teaches us to be 
content with things really needful, and to 
avoid all superfluities, giving up our hearts 
to fear and serve the Lord, true unity may 
still be preserved amongst us. And that if 
such who at times were under sufferings on 
account of some scruples of conscience, kept 
low and humble, and in their conduct in life 
manifested a spirit of true charity, it would 
be more likely to reach the witness in others, 
and be of more service in the church, than if 
their sufferings were attended with a con- 
trary spirit and conduct. In which exercise 
I was drawn into a sympathizing tenderness 
with the sheep of Christ, however distin- 
guished one from another in this world; and 
the like disposition appeared to spread over 
some others in the meeting. Great is the 
goodness of the Lord toward us, his poor 
creatures. 
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I wish I could be acquainted with the feel- 
ings and thoughts which must agitate the 
heart and present themselves to the mind of 
an enlightened Englishman, when he first 
lands on this continent. He must greatly 
rejoice that he lived at a time to see this fair 
country discovered and settled; he must 
necessarily feel a share of national pride, 
when he views the chain of settlements which 
embellishes these extended shores. When he 
says to himself, this is the work of my 
countrymen, who, when convulsed by fac- 
tions, afflicted by a variety of miseries and 
wants, restless and impatient, took refuge 
here. They brought along with them their 
national genius, to which they principally 
owe what liberty they enjoy, and what sub- 
stance they possess. Here he sees the in- 
dustry of his native country displayed in a 
new manner, and traces in their works the 
embryos of all the arts, sciences, and in- 
genuity which flourish in Europe. Here he 
beholds fair cities, substantial villages, ex- 
tensive fields, an immense country filled with 
decent houses, good roads, orchards, mead- 
ows, and bridges, where an hundred years ago 
all was wild, woody, and uncultivated! 
What a train of pleasing ideas this fair 
spectacle must suggest; it is a prospect which 
must inspire a good citizen with the most 
heartfelt pleasure. The difficulty consists in 
the manner of viewing so extensive a scene. 
He is arrived on a new continent; a modern 
society offers itself to his contemplation, 
different from what he had hitherto seen. It 
is not composed, as in Europe, of great lords 
who possess everything, and of a herd of 
people who have nothing. Here are no 
aristocratical families, no courts, no kings, no 
bishops, no ecclesiastical dominion, no in- 
visible power giving to a few a very visible 
one; no great manufacturers employing thou- 
sands, no great refinements of luxury. The 
rich and the poor are not so far removed from 
each other as they are in Europe. Some few 


towns excepted, we are all tillers of the earth, 
from Nova Scotia to West Florida. We are 
a people of cultivators, scattered over an 
immense territory, communicating with each 
other by means of good roads and navigable 
rivers, united by the silken bands of mild 
government, all respecting the laws, without 
dreading their power, because they are equi- 
table. Weare all animated with the spirit of 
an industry which is unfettered and unre- 
strained, because each person works for him- 
self. If he travels through our rural districts 
he views not the hostile castle, and the 
haughty mansion, contrasted with the clay- 
built hut and miserable cabin, where cattle 
and men help to keep each other warm, and 
dwell in meanness, smoke, and indigence. A 
pleasing uniformity of decent competence 
appears throughout our habitations. The 
meanest of our log-houses is a dry and com- 
fortable habitation. Lawyer or merchant 
are the fairest titles our towns afford; that of 
a farmer is the only appellation of the rural 
inhabitants of our country. It must take 
some time ere he can reconcile himself to our 
dictionary, which is but short in words of 
dignity, and names of honour. There, on a 
Sunday, he sees a congregation of respectable 
farmers and their wives, all clad in neat 
homespun, well mounted, or riding in their 
own humble waggons. There is not among 
them an esquire, saving the unlettered magis- 
trate. There he sees a parson as simple as 
his flock, a farmer who does not riot on the 
labour of others. We have no princes, for 
whom we toil, starve, and bleed: we are the 
most perfect society now existing in the 
world. Here man is free as he ought to be; 
nor is this pleasing equality so transitory as 
many others are. Many ages will not see the 
shores of our great lakes replenished with 
inland nations, nor the unknown bounds of 
North America entirely peopled. Who can 
tell how far it extends? Who can tell the 
millions of men whom it will feed and con- 
tain? for no European foot has as yet trav- 
elled half the extent of this mighty continent! 

The next wish of this traveller will be to 
know whence came all these people? they are 
a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, French, 
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Dutch, Germans, and Swedes. From this 
promiscuous breed, that race now called 
Americans have arisen. The eastern prov- 
inces must indeed be excepted, as being the 
unmixed descendants of Englishmen. I have 
heard many wish that they had been more 
intermixed also: for my part, I am no wisher, 
and think it much better as it has happened. 
They exhibit a most conspicuous figure in 
this great and variegated picture; they too 
enter for a great share in the pleasing per- 
spective displayed in these thirteen prov- 
inces. I know it is fashionable to reflect on 
them, but I respect them for what they have 
done; for the accuracy and wisdom with 
which they have settled their territory; for 
the decency of their manners; for their early 
love of letters; their ancient college, the first 
in this hemisphere; for their industry; which 
to me who am but a farmer, is the criterion of 
everything. There never was a people, situ- 
ated as they are, who with so ungrateful a 
soil have done more in so short a time. Do 
you think that the monarchical ingredients 
which are more prevalent in other govern- 
ments, have purged them from all foul stains? 
Their histories assert the contrary. 

In this great American asylum, the poor of 
Europe have by some means met together, 
and in consequence of various causes; to 
what purpose should they ask one another 
what countrymen they are? Alas, two 
thirds of them had no country. Can a 
wretch who wanders about, who works and 
starves, whose life is a continual scene of sore 
affliction or pinching penury; can that man 
call England or any other kingdom his 
country? A country that had no bread for 
him, whose fields procured him no harvest, 
who met with nothing but the frowns of the 
rich, the severity of the laws, with jails and 
punishments; who owned not a single foot of 
the extensive surface of this planet? No! 
urged by a variety of motives, here they 
came. Every thing has tended to regenerate 
them; new laws, a new mode of living, a new 
social system; here they are become men: in 
Europe they were as so many useless plants, 


wanting vegetative mould, and refreshing 


showers; they withered, and were mowed 
down by want, hunger, and war; but now by 
the power of transplantation, like all other 
plants they have taken root and flourished! 
Formerly they were not numbered in any 
civil lists of their country, except in those of 
the poor; here they rank as citizens. By 
what invisible power has this surprising meta- 
morphosis been performed? By that of the 
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laws and that of their industry. The laws, 
the indulgent laws, protect them as they 
arrive, stamping on them the symbol of adop- 
tion; they receive ample rewards for their 
labours; these accumulated rewards procure 
them lands; those lands confer on them the 
title of freemen, and to that title every bene- 
fit is affixed which men can possibly require. 
This is the great operation daily performed 
by our laws. From whence proceed these 
laws? From our government. Whence the 
government? It is derived from the original 
genius and strong desire of the people ratified 
and confirmed by the crown. This is the 
great chain which links us all, this is the pic- 
ture which every province exhibits, Nova 
Scotia excepted. There the crown has done 
all; either there were no people who had 
genius, or it was not much attended to: the 
consequence is, that the province is very 
thinly inhabited indeed; the power of the 
crown in conjunction with the musketos has 
prevented men from settling there. Yet 
some parts of it flourished once, and it con- 
tained a mild harmless set of people. But for 
the fault of a few leaders, the whole were 
banished. The greatest political error the 
crown ever committed in America, was to cut 
off men from a country which wanted no- 
thing but men! 

What attachment can a poor European 
emigrant have for a country where he had 
nothing? The knowledge of the language, 
the love of a few kindred as poor as himself, 
were the only cords that tied him: his country 
is now that which gives him land, bread, pro- 
tection, and consequence. Ubi panis ibt 
patria, is the motto of all emigrants. What 
then is the American, this new man? He is 
either an European, or the descendant of an 
European, hence that strange mixture of 
blood, which you will find in no other coun- 
try. I could point out to you a family whose 
grandfather was an Englishman, whose wife 
was Dutch, whose son married a French 
woman, and whose present four sons have 
now four wives of different nations. He isan 
American, who, leaving behind him all his - 
ancient prejudices and manners, receives new 
ones from the new mode of life he has em- 
braced, the new government he obeys, and 
the new rank he holds. He becomes an 
American by: being received in the broad lap 
of our great Alma Mater. Here individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of 
men, whose labours and posterity will one 
day cause great changes in the world. 
Americans are the western pilgrims, who are 
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carrying along with them that great mass of 
arts, sciences, vigour, and industry which 
began long since in the east; they will finish 
the great circle. The Americans were once 
scattered all over Europe; here they are in- 
corporated into one of the finest systems of 
population which has ever appeared, and 
which will hereafter become distinct by the 
power of the different climates they inhabit. 
The American ought therefore to love this 
country much better than that wherein either 
he or his forefathers were born. Here the 
rewards of his industry follow with equal 
steps the progress of his labour; his labour is 
founded on the basis of nature, self-interest; 
can it want a stronger allurement? Wives 
and children, who before in vain demanded 
of him a morsel of bread, now, fat and frolic- 
some, gladly help their father to clear those 
fields whence exuberant crops are to arise to 
feed and to clothe them all; without any part 
being claimed, either by a despotic prince, a 
rich abbot, or a mighty lord. Here religion 
demands but little of him; a small voluntary 
salary to the minister, and gratitude to God; 
can he refuse these? The American is a new 
man, who acts upon new principles; he must 
therefore entertain new ideas, and form new 
opinions. From involuntary idleness, servile 
dependence, penury, and useless labour, he 
has passed to toils of a very different nature, 
rewarded by ample subsistence. — This is an 
American. 

British America is divided into many 
provinces, forming a large association, scat- 
tered along a coast 1500 miles extent and 
about 200 wide. ‘This society I would fain 
examine, at least such as it appears in the 
middle provinces; if it does not afford that 
variety of tinges and gradations which may 
be observed in Europe, we have colours 
peculiar to ourselves. For instance, it is 
natural to conceive that those who live near 
the sea, must be very different from those 
who live in the woods; the intermediate space 
will afford a separate and distinct class. 

Men are like plants; the goodness and 
flavour of the fruit proceeds from the peculiar 
soil and exposition in which they grow. We 
are nothing but what we derive from the air 
we breathe, the climate we inhabit, the gov- 
ernment we obey, the system of religioi. we 
profess, and the nature of our employment. 
Here you will find but few crimes; these have 
acquired as yet no root among us. I wish 
was able to trace all my ideas; if my igno- 
rance prevents me from describing them 
properly, I hope I shall be able to delineate 


a few of the outlines, which are all I pro- — 
pose. a 
Those who live near the sea, feed more on 
fish than on flesh, and often encounter that 
boisterous element. This renders them more 
bold and enterprising; this leads them to 
neglect the confined occupations of the land. 
They see and converse with a variety of 
people; their intercourse with mankind be- 
comes extensive. The sea inspires them 
with a love of traffic, a desire of transporting 
produce from one place to another; and leads 
them to a variety of resources which supply 
the place of labour. Those who inhabit the 
middle settlements, by far the most numer- 
ous, must be very different; the simple culti- 
vation of the earth purifies them, but the 
indulgences of the government, the soft re- 
monstrances of religion, the rank of inde- 
pendent freeholders, must necessarily inspire 
them with sentiments, very little known in 
Europe among people of the same class. 
What do I say? Europe has no such class of 
men; the early knowledge they acquire, the 
early bargains’ they make, give them a great 
degree of sagacity. As freemen they will be 
litigious; pride and obstinacy are often the 
cause of law suits; the nature of our laws and 
governments may be another. As citizens it 
is easy to imagine, that they will carefully 
read the newspapers, enter into every politi- 
cal disquisition, freely blame or censure 
governors and others. As farmers they will 
be careful and anxious to get as much as they 
can, because what they get is theirown. As 
northern men they will love the cheerful cup. 
As Christians, religion curbs them not in 
their opinions; the general indulgence leaves 
every one to think for themselves in spiritual 
matters; the laws inspect our actions, our 
thoughts are left to God. Industry, good 
living, selfishness, litigiousness, country poli- 
tics, the pride of freemen, religious indiffer- 
ence, are their characteristics. If you recede 
still farther from the sea, you will come into 
more modern settlements; they exhibit the 
same strong lineaments, in a ruder appear- 
ance. Religion seems to have still less influ- 
ence, and their manners are less improved. 
Now we arrive near the great woods, near 
the last inhabited districts; there men seem 
to be placed still farther beyond the reach of 
government, which in some measure leaves 
them to themselves. How can it pervade 
every corner; as they were driven there by 
misfortunes, necessity of beginnings, desire of 
acquiring large tracts of land, idleness, fre- 
qrent want of economy, ancient debts; the 


by the efficacy of a few moral rules. 


continent. 
this impure part serves as our precursors or 
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re-union of such people does not afford a very 
pleasing spectacle. When discord, want of 
unity and friendship; when either drunken- 
ness or idleness prevail in such remote dis- 
tricts; contention, inactivity, and wretched- 
ness must ensue. There are not the same 


_ remedies to these evils as in a long established 
community. The few magistrates they have, 
are in general little better than the rest; they 
are often in a perfect state of war; that of 


man against man, sometimes decided by 


blows, sometimes by means of the law; that 


of man against every wild inhabitant of these 


“venerable woods, of which they are come to 


dispossess them. There men appear to be no 
better than carnivorous animals of a superior 
rank, living on the flesh of wild animals when 
they can catch them, and when they are not 
able, they subsist on grain. He who would 
wish to see America in its proper light, and 
have a true idea of its feeble beginnings and 
barbarous rudiments, must visit our ex- 
tended line of frontiers where the last settlers 
dwell, and where he may see the first labours 
of settlement, the mode of clearing the earth, 
in all their different appearances; where men 
are wholly left dependent on their native 
tempers, and on the spur of uncertain in- 
dustry, which often fails when not sanctified 
There, 
remote from the power of example and check 
of shame, many families exhibit the most 
hideous parts of our society. They are a 
kind of forlorn hope, preceding by ten or 
twelve years the most respectable army of 
veterans which come after them. In that 
space, prosperity will polish some, vice and 
the law will drive off the rest, who uniting 
again with others like themselves will recede 
still farther; making room for more industri- 
ous people, who will finish their improve- 
ments, convert the loghouse into a conven- 
ient habitation, and rejoicing that the first 
heavy labours are finished, will change in a 
few years that hitherto barbarous country 
into a fine fertile, well regulated district. 
Such is our progress, such is the march of the 
Europeans toward the interior parts of this 
In all societies there are off-casts; 


pioneers; my father himself was one of that 
class, but he came upon honest principles, 
and was therefore one of the few who held 
fast; by good conduct and temperance, he 
transmitted to me his fair inheritance, when 
not above one in fourteen of his contempo- 
raries had the same good fortune. 

Forty years ago this smiling country was 
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thus inhabited; it is now purged, a general 
decency of manners prevails throughout, and 
such has been the fate of our best countries. 

Exclusive of those general characteristics, 
each province has its own, founded on the 
government, climate, mode of husbandry, 
customs, and peculiarity of circumstances. 
Europeans submit insensibly to these great 


powers, and become, in the course of a few 


generations, not only Americans in general, 
but either Pennsylvanians, Virginians, ot 
provincials under some other name. Who- 
ever traverses the continent must easily ob- 
serve those strong differences, which will 
grow more evident in time. The inhabitants 
of Canada, Massachusetts, the middle prov- 
inces, the southern ones will be as different as 
their climates; their only points of unity will 
be those of religion and language. 

As I have endeavoured to show you how 
Europeans become Americans; it may not be 
disagreeable to show you likewise how the 
various Christian sects introduced, wear out, 
and how religious indifference becomes pre- 
valent. When any considerable number of a 
particular sect happen to dwell contiguous to 
each other, they immediately erect a temple, 
and there worship the Divinity agreeably to 
their own peculiar ideas. Nobody disturbs 
them. If any new sect springs up in Europe 
it may happen that many of its professors 
will come and settle in America. As they 
bring their zeal with them, they are at liberty 
to make proselytes if they can, and to build a 
meeting and to follow the dictates of their 
consciences; for neither the government nor 
any other power interferes. If they are 
peaceable subjects, and are industrious, what 
is it to their neighbours how and in what 
manner they think fit to address their prayers 
to the Supreme Being? But if the sectaries 
are not settled close together, if they are 
mixed with other denominations, their zeal 
will cool for want of fuel, and will be extin- 
guished ina little time. Then the Americans 
become as to religion, what they are as to 
country, allied to all. In them the name of 
Englishman, Frenchman, and European is 
lost, and in like manner, the strict modes-of 
Christianity as practised in Europe are lost 
also. This effect will extend itself still 
farther hereafter, and though this may ap- 
pear to you as a strange idea, yet it is a very 
true one. I shall be able perhaps hereafter to 
explain myself better; in the meanwhile, let 
the following example serve as my first 
justification. 

Let us suppose you and I to be travelling; 
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we observe that in this house, to the right, 
lives a Catholic, who prays to God as he has 
been taught, and believes in transubstantia- 
tion; he works and raises wheat, he has a 
large family of children, all hale and robust; 
his belief, his prayers offend nobody. About 
one mile farther on the same road, his next 
neighbour may be a good honest plodding 


German Lutheran, who addresses himself to. 


the same God, the God of all, agreeably to 
the modes he has been educated in, and be- 
lieves in consubstantiation; by so doing he 
scandalises nobody; he also works in his 
fields, embellishes the earth, clears swamps, 
etc. What has the world to do with his 
Lutheran principles? He persecutes nobody, 
and nobody persecutes him, he visits his 
neighbours, and his neighbours visit him. 
Next to him lives a seceder, the most enthusi- 
astic of all sectaries; his zeal is hot and fiery, 
but separated as he is from others of the same 
complexion, he has no congregation of his 
own to resort to, where he might cabal and 
mingle religious pride with worldly obstinacy. 
He likewise raises good crops, his house is 
handsomely painted, his orchard is one of the 
fairest in the neighbourhood. How does it 
concern the welfare of the country, or of the 
province at large, what this man’s religious 
sentiments are, or really whether he has any 
at all? He is a good farmer, he is a sober, 
peaceable, good citizen: William Penn him- 
self would not wish for more. This is the 
visible character, the invisible one. is only 
guessed at, and is nobody’s business. Next 
again lives a Low Dutchman, who implicitly 
believes the rules laid down by the synod of 
Dort. He conceives no other idea of a cler- 
gyman than that of an hired man; if he does 
his work well he will pay him the stipulated 
sum; if not he will dismiss him, and do with- 
out his sermons, and let his church be shut up 
for years. But notwithstanding this coarse 
idea, you will find his house and farm to be 
the neatest in all the country; and you will 
judge by his waggon and fat horses, that he 
thinks more of the affairs of this world than 
of those of the next. He is sober and labori- 
ous, therefore he is all he ought to be as to the 
affairs of this life; as for those of the next, he 
must trust to the great Creator. Each of 
these people instruct their children as well as 
they can, but these instructions are feeble 
compared to those which are given to the 
youth of the poorest class in Europe. Their 
children will therefore grow up less zealous 
and more indifferent in matters of religion 
than their parents. The foolish vanity, or 


rather the fury of making Proselytes, is — 
unknown here; they have no time, the — 
seasons call for all their attention, and thus — 
in a few years, this mixed neighbourhood will — 
exhibit a strange religious medley, that will 
be neither pure Catholicism nor pure Cal- 
vinism. <A very perceptible indifference even — 
in the first generation, will become apparent; 
and it may happen that the daughter of the 
Catholic will marry the son of the seceder, 
and settle by themselves at a distance from 
their parents. What religious education will 
they give their children? A very imperfect 
one. If there happens to be in the neigh- 
bourhood any place of worship, we will sup- 
pose a Quaker’s meeting; rather than not 
show their fine clothes, they will go to it, and 
some of them may perhaps attach them- 
selves to that society. Others will remain in 
a perfect state of indifference; the children of 
these zealous parents will not be able to tell 
what their religious principles are, and their 
grandchildren still less. The neighbourhood ~ 
of a place of worship generally leads them to 
it, and the action of going thither, is the 
strongest evidence they can give of their 
attachment to any sect. The Quakers are 
the only people who retain a fondness for 
their own mode of worship; for be they ever 
so far separated from each other, they hold a 
sort of communion with the society, and 
seldom depart from its rules, at least in this 
country. Thus all sects are mixed as well as 
all nations; thus religious indifference is im- 
perceptibly disseminated from one end of the 
continent to the other; which is at- present 
one of the strongest characteristics of the 
Americans. Where this will reach no one can 
tell, perhaps it may leave a vacuum fit to 
receive other systems. Persecution, religious 
pride, the love of contradiction, are the food 
of what the world commonly calls religion. 
These motives have ceased here; zeal in 
Europe is confined; here it evaporates in the 
great distance it has to travel; there it is a 
grain of powder inclosed, here it burns away 
in the open air, and consumes without effect. 

But to return to our back settlers. I must 
tell you, that there is something in the 
proximity of the woods, which is very singu- 
lar. It is with men as it is with the plants 
and animals that grow and live in the forests; 
they are entirely different from those that 
live in the plains. I will candidly tell you all 
my thoughts but you are not to expect that I 
shall advance any reasons. By living in or 
near the woods, their actions are regulated by 
the wildness of the neighbourhood. The 
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deer often come to eat their grain, the wolves 
to destroy their sheep, the bears to kill their 
hogs, the foxes to catch their poultry. This 
surrounding hostility immediately puts the 
gun into their hands; they watch these 
animals, they kill some; and thus by defend- 
ing their property, they soon become pro- 
fessed hunters; this is the progress; once 
hunters, farewell to the plough. The chase 
renders them ferocious, gloomy, and un- 
sociable; a hunter wants no neighbour, he 
rather hates them, because he dreads the 
competition. Ina little time their success in 
the woods makes them neglect their tillage. 
They trust to the natural fecundity of the 
earth, and therefore do little; carelessness in 
fencing often exposes what little they sow to 
destruction; they are not at home to watch; 
in order therefore to make up the deficiency, 
they go oftener to the woods. That new 
mode of life brings along with it a new set of 
manners, which I cannot easily describe. 
These new manners being grafted on the old 
stock, produce a strange sort of lawless 
profligacy, the impressions of which are in- 
delible. The manners of the Indian natives 
are respectable, compared with this European 
medley. Their wives and children live in 
sloth and inactivity; and having no proper 
pursuits, you may judge what education the 
latter receive. Their tender minds have 
nothing else to contemplate but the example 
of their parents; like them they grow up a 
mongrel breed, half: civilised, half savage, 
except nature stamps on them some constitu- 
tional propensities. That rich, that voluptu- 
ous sentiment is gone that struck them so 
forcibly; the possession of their freeholds no 
longer conveys to their minds the same 
pleasure and pride. To all these reasons you 
must add, their lonely situation, and you 
cannot imagine what an effect on manners 
the great distances they live from each other 
has! Consider one of the last settlements in 
its first view: of what is it composed? 
Europeans who have not that sufficient share 
of knowledge they ought to have, in order to 
prosper; people who have suddenly passed 
from oppression, dread of government, and 
fear of laws, into the unlimited freedom of the 
woods. This sudden change must have a 
very great effect on most men, and on that 
class particularly. Eating of wild meat, 
whatever you may think, tends to alter their 
temper: though all the proof I can adduce, is, 
that I have seen it: and having no place of 
worship to resort to, what little society this 
might afford is denied them. The Sunday 


meetings, exclusive of religious benefits, were 
the only social bonds that might have in- 
spired them with some degree of emulation in 
neatness. Is it then surprising to see men 
thus situated, immersed in great and heavy 
labours, degenerate a little? It is rather a 
wonder the effect is not more diffusive. The 
Moravians and the Quakers are the only 
instances in exception to what I have ad- 
vanced. ‘The first never settle singly, it is a 
colony of the society which emigrates; they 
carry with them their forms, worship, rules, 
and decency: the others never begin so hard, 
they are always able to buy improvements, in 
which there is a great advantage, for by that 
time the country is recovered from its first 
barbarity. Thus our bad people are those 
who are half cultivators and half hunters; 
and the worst of them are those who have 
degenerated altogether into the hunting 
state. As old ploughmen and new men of 
the woods, as Europeans and new made 
Indians, they contract the vices of both; they 
adopt the moroseness and ferocity of a 
native, without his mildness, or even his 
industry at home. If manners are not re- 
fined, at least they are rendered simple and 
inoffensive by tilling the earth; all our wants 
are supplied by it, our time is divided be- 
tween labour and rest, and leaves none for 
the commission of great misdeeds. As 
hunters it is divided between the toil of the 
chase, the idleness of repose, or the indul- 
gence of inebriation. Hunting is but a licen- 
tious idle life, and if it does not always per- 
vert good dispositions; yet, when it is united 
with bad luck, it leads to want: want stimu- 
lates that propensity to rapacity and in- 
justice, too natural to needy men, which is 
the fatal gradation. After this explanation 
of the effects which follow by living in the 
woods, shall we yet vainly flatter ourselves 
with the hope of converting the Indians? 
We should rather begin with converting our 
back-settlers; and now if I dare mention the 
name of religion, its sweet accents would be 
lost in the immensity of these woods. Men 
thus placed are not fit either to receive or 
remember its mild instructions; they want 
temples and ministers, but as soon as men 
cease to remain at home, and begin to lead 
an erratic life, let them be either tawny or 
white, they cease to be its disciples. 

Thus have:I faintly and imperfectly en- 
deavoured to trace our society from the sea 
to our woods! yet you must not imagine that 
every person who moves back, acts upon the 
same principles, or falls into the same de- 
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generacy. Many families carry with them 
all their decency of conduct, purity of morals, 
and respect of religion; but these are scarce, 
the power of example is sometimes irresist- 
ible. Even among these back-settlers, their 
depravity is greater or less, according to 
what nation or province they belong. Were 
I to adduce proofs of this, I might be accused 
of partiality. If there happens to be some 
rich intervals, some fertile bottoms, in those 
remote districts, the people will there prefer 
tilling the land to hunting, and will attach 
themselves to it; but even on these fertile 
spots you may plainly perceive the inhabit- 
ants to acquire a great degree of rusticity and 
selfishness. 

It isin consequence of this straggling situa- 
tion, and the astonishing power it has on 
manners, that the back-settlers of both the 
Carolinas, Virginia, and many other parts, 
have been long a set of lawless people; it has 
been even dangerous to travel among them. 
Government can do nothing in so extensive a 
country, better it should wink at these irregu- 
larities, than that it should use means incon- 
sistent with its usual mildness. Time wili 
efface those stains: in proportion as the great 
body of population approaches them they 
will reform, and become polished and sub- 
ordinate. Whatever has been said of the 
four New England provinces, no such de- 
generacy of manners has ever tarnished their 
annals; their back-settlers have been kept 
within the bounds of decency, and govern- 
ment, by means of wise laws, and by the 
influence of religion. What a detestable idea 
such people must have given to the natives of 
the Europeans! They trade with them, the 
worst of people are permitted to do that 
which none but persons of the best characters 
should be employed in. They get drunk 
with them, and often defraud the Indians. 
Their avarice, removed from the eyes of their 
superiors, knows no bounds; and aided by the 
little superiority of knowledge, these traders 
deceive them, and even sometimes shed 
blood. Hence those shocking violations, 
those sudden devastations which have so 
often stained our frontiers, when hundreds of 
innocent people have been sacrificed for the 
crimes of a few. It was in consequence of 
such behaviour, that the Indians took the 
hatchet against the Virginiansin 1774. Thus 
are our first steps trod, thus are our first trees 
felled, in general, by the most vicious of our 
people; and thus the path is opened for the 
arrival of a second and better class, the true 
American freeholders; the most respectable 


set of people in this part of the world: respect- 
able for their industry, their happy inde- 
pendence, the great share of freedom they 
possess, the good regulation of their families, 


and for extending the trade and the dominion ~ 


of our mother country. 

Europe contains hardly any other distinc- 
tions but lords and tenants; this fair country 
alone is settled by freeholders, the possessors 
of the soil they cultivate, members of the 
government they obey, and the framers of 
their own laws, by means of their representa- 
tives. This is a thought which you have 
taught me to cherish; our difference from 
Europe, far from diminishing, rather adds to 
our usefulness and consequence as men and 
subjects. Had our forefathers remained 
there, they would only have crowded it, and 
perhaps prolonged those convulsions which 
had shook it so long. Every industrious 
European who transports himself here, may 
be compared to a sprout growing at the foot 
of a great tree; it enjoys and draws but a 
little portion of sap; wrench it from the 
parent roots, transplant it, and it will become 
a tree bearing fruit also. Colonists are 
therefore entitled to the consideration due to 
the most useful subjects; a hundred families 
barely existing in some parts of Scotland, 
will here in six years, cause an annual expor- 
tation of 10,000 bushels of wheat: 100 bushels 
being but a common quantity for an industri- 
ous family to sell, if they cultivate good land. 
It is here then that the idle may be employed, 
the useless become useful, and the poor be- 
come rich; but by riches I do not mean gold 
and silver, we have but little of those metals; 
I mean a better sort of wealth, cleared lands, 
cattle, good houses, good clothes, and an 
increase of people to enjoy them. 

There is no wonder that this country has so 
many charms, and presents to Europeans so 
many temptations to remain in it. A trav- 
eller in Europe becomes a stranger as soon as 
he quits his own kingdom; but it is otherwise 
here. We know, properly speaking, no 
strangers; this is every person’s country; the 
variety of our soils, situations, climates, gov- 
ernments, and produce, hath something 
which must please everybody. No sooner 
does an European arrive, no matter of what 
condition, than his eyes are opened upon the 
fair prospect; he hears his language spoke, he 
retraces many of his own country manners, 
he perpetually hears the names of families 
and towns with which he is acquainted; he 
sees happiness and prosperity in all places 
disseminated; he meets with hospitality, 
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kindness, and plenty everywhere; he beholds 
hardly any poor, he seldom hears of punish- 
ments and executions; and he wonders at the 
elegance of our towns, those miracles of in- 
dustry and freedom. He cannot admire 
enough our rural districts, our convenient 
roads, good taverns, and our many accom- 
modations; he involuntarily loves a country 
where everything isso lovely. When in 
England, he was a mere Englishman; here he 
stands on a larger portion of the globe, not 
less than’ its fourth part, and may see the 
productions of the north, in iron and naval 
stores; the provisions of Ireland, the grain of 
Egypt, the indigo, the rice of China. He 
does not find, as in Europe, a crowded 
society, where every place is over-stocked; he 
does not feel that perpetual collision of 
parties, that difficulty of beginning, that con- 
tention which oversets so many. There is 
room for everybody in America; has he any 
particular talent, or industry? he exerts it in 
order to procure a livelihood, and it succeeds. 
Is he a merchant? the avenues of trade are 
infinite; is he eminent in any respect? he will 
be employed and respected. Does he love a 
country life? pleasant farms present them- 
selves; he may purchase what he wants, and 
thereby become an American farmer. Is he 
a labourer, sober and industrious? he need 
not go many miles, nor receive many in- 
formations before he will be hired, well fed at 
the table of his employer, and paid four or 
five times more than he can get in Europe. 
Does he want uncultivated lands? thousands 
of acres present themselves, which he may 
purchase cheap. Whatever be his talents or 
inclinations, if they are moderate, he may 
satisfy them. I do not mean that every one 
who comes will grow rich in a little time; no, 
but he may procure an easy, decent mainte- 
nance, by his industry. Instead of starving 
he will be fed, instead of being idle he will 
have employment; and these are riches 
enough for such men as come over here. 
The rich stay in Europe, it is only the mid- 
dling and the poor that emigrate. Would 
you wish to travel in independent idleness, 
from north to south, you will find easy access, 
and the most cheerful reception at every 
house; society without ostentation, good 
cheer without pride, and every decent diver- 
sion which the country affords, with little 
expense. It is no wonder that the European 
who has lived here a few years, is desirous to 
remain; Europe with all its pomp, is not to be 
compared to this continent, for men of middle 
stations, or labourers. 


An European, when he first arrives, seems 
limited in his intentions, as well as in his 
views; but he very suddenly alters his scale; 
two hundred miles formerly appeared a very 
great distance, it is now but a trifle; he no 
sooner breathes our air than he forms 
schemes, and embarks in designs he never 
would have thought of in his own country. 
There the plenitude of society confines many 
useful ideas, and often extinguishes the most 
laudable schemes which here ripen into 
maturity. Thus Europeans become Ameri- 
cans. 

But how is this accomplished in that crowd 
of low, indigent people, who flock here every 
year from all parts of Europe? I will tell 
you; they no sooner arrive than they im- 
mediately feel the good effects of that plenty 
of provisions we possess: they fare on our 
best food, and they are kindly entertained; 
their talents, character, and peculiar industry 
are immediately inquired into; they find 
countrymen everywhere disseminated, let 
them come from whatever part of Europe. 
Let me select one as an epitome of the rest; 
he is hired, he goes to work, and works 
moderately; instead of being employed by a 
haughty person, he finds himself with his 
equal, placed at the substantial table of the 
farmer, or else at an inferior one as good; his 
wages are high, his bed is not like that bed of 
sorrow on which he used to lie: if he behaves 
with propriety, and is faithful, he is caressed, 
and becomes as it were a member of the 
family. He begins to feel the effects of a sort 
of resurrection; hitherto he had not lived, but 
simply vegetated ; he now feels himself a man, 
because he is treated as such; the laws of his 
own country had overlooked him in his in- 
significancy; the laws of this cover him with 
their mantle. Judge what an alteration 
there must arise in the mind and thoughts of 
this man; he begins to forget his former servi- 
tude and dependence, his heart involuntarily 
swells and glows; this first swell inspires him 
with those new thoughts which constitute an 
American. What love can he entertain for a 
country where his existence was a burthen to 
him; if he is a generous good man, the love of © 
this new adoptive parent will sink deep into 
his heart. He looks around, and sees many a 
prosperous person, who but a few years be- 
fore was as poor as himself. ‘This encourages 
him much, he begins to form some little 
scheme, the first, alas, he ever formed in his 
life. If he is wise he thus spends two or three 
years, in which time he acquires knowledge, 


. the use of tools, the modes of working the 
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lands, felling trees, etc. This prepares the 
foundation of a good name, the most useful 
acquisition he can make. He is encouraged, 
he has gained friends; he is advised and 
directed, he feels bold, he purchases some 
land; he gives all the money he has brought 
over, as well as what he has earned, and trusts 
to the God of harvests for the discharge of 
the rest. His good name procures him 
credit. Heis now possessed of the deed, con- 
veying to him and his posterity the fee simple 
and absolute property of two hundred acres 
of land, situated on such a river. What an 
epocha in this man’s life! He is become a 
freeholder, from perhaps a German boor — 
he is now an American, a Pennsylvanian, an 
English subject. He is naturalised, his name 
is enrolled with those of the other citizens of 
the province. Instead of being a vagrant, he 
has a place of residence; he is called the 
inhabitant of such a county, or of such a 
district, and for the first time in his life 
counts for something; for hitherto he has 
been a cypher. I only repeat what I have 
heard many say, and no wonder their hearts 
should glow, and be agitated with a multi- 
tude of feelings, not easy to describe. From 
nothing to start into being; from a servant to 
the rank of a master; from being the slave of 
some despotic prince, to become a free man, 
invested with lands, to which every muni- 
cipal blessing is annexed! What a change 
indeed! It is in consequence of that change 
that he becomes an American. This great 
metamorphosis has a double effect, it extin- 
guishes all his European prejudices, he for- 
gets that mechanism of subordination, that 
servility of disposition which poverty had 
taught him; and sometimes he is apt to 
forget too much, often passing from one ex- 
treme to the other. If he is a good man, he 
forms schemes of future prosperity, he pro- 
poses to educate his children better than he 
has been educated himself; he thinks of 
future modes of conduct, feels an ardour to 
labour he never felt before. Pride steps in 
and leads him to everything that the laws do 
not forbid: he respects them; with a heart- 
felt gratitude he looks toward the east, 
toward that insular government from whose 
wisdom all his new felicity is derived, and 
under whose wings and protection he now 
lives. These reflections constitute him the 
good man and the good subject. Ye poor 
Europeans, ye, who sweat, and work for the 
great — ye, who are obliged to give so many 
sheaves to the church, so many to your lords, 
sO many to your government, and have 


hardly any left for yourselves — ye, who are 
held in less estimation than favourite hunters 
or useless lap-dogs — ye, who only breathe 
the air of nature, because it cannot be with- 
held from you; it is here that ye can conceive 
the possibility of those feelings I have been 
describing; it is here the laws of naturalisa- 
tion invite every one to partake of our great 
labours and felicity, to till unrented, untaxed 
lands! Many, corrupted beyond the power 
of amendment, have brought with them all 
their vices, and disregarding the advantages 
held to them, have gone on in their former 
career of iniquity, until they have been over- 
taken and punished by our laws. It is not 
every emigrant who succeeds; no, it is only 
the sober, the honest, and industrious: happy 
those to whom this transition has served as a 
powerful spur to labour, to prosperity, and to 
the good establishment of children, born in 
the days of their poverty; and who had no 
other portion to expect but the rags of their 
parents, had it not been for their happy 
emigration, Others again, have been led 
astray by this enchanting scene; their new 
pride, instead of leading them to the fields, 
has kept them in idleness; the idea of possess- 
ing lands is all that satisfies them — though 
surrounded with fertility, they have mould- 
ered away their time in inactivity, misin- 
formed husbandry, and ineffectual endeav- 
ours. How much wiser, in general, the 
honest Germans than almost all other 
Europeans; they hire themselves to some of 
their wealthy landsmen, and in that appren- 
ticeship learn everything that is necessary. 
They attentively consider the prosperous in- 
dustry of others, which imprints in their 
minds a strong desire of possessing the same 
advantages. This forcible idea never quits 
them, they launch forth, and by dint of 
sobriety, rigid parsimony, and the most per- 
severing industry, they commonly succeed. 
Their astonishment at their first arrival from 
Germany is very great —it is to them a 
dream; the contrast must be powerful indeed; 
they observe their countrymen flourishing 
in every place; they travel through whole 
counties where not a word of English is 
spoken; and in the names and the language of 
the people, they retrace Germany. They 
have been an useful acquisition to this con- 
tinent, and to Pennsylvania in particular; to 
them it owes some share of its prosperity: to 
their mechanical knowledge and patience it 
owes the finest mills in all America, the best 
teams of horses, and many other advantages. 
The recollection of their former poverty and 
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slavery never quits them as long as they 
live. 

The Scotch and the Irish might have lived 
_in their own country perhaps as poor, but 
enjoying more civil advantages, the effects of 
their new situation do not strike them so 
forcibly, nor has it so lasting an effect. 
From whence the difference arises I know not, 
but out of twelve families of emigrants of 
each country, generally seven Scotch will 
succeed, nine German, and four Irish. The 
Scotch are frugal and laborious, but their 
Wives cannot work so hard as German 
women, who on the contrary vie with their 
husbands, and often share with them the 
most severe toils of the field, which they 
understand better. They have therefore 
nothing to struggle against, but the common 
casualties of nature. The Irish do not 
prosper so well; they love to drink and to 
quarrel; they are litigious, and soon take to 
the gun, which is the ruin of everything; they 
seem beside to labour under a greater degree 
of ignorance in husbandry than the others; 
perhaps it is that their industry had less 
scope, and was less exercised at home. I 
have heard many relate, how the land was 
parcelled out in that kingdom; their ancient 
conquest has been a great detriment to them, 
by over-setting their landed property. The 
lands possessed by a few, are leased down ad 
infinitum, and the occupiers often pay five 
guineas an acre. The poor are worse lodged 
there than anywhere else in Europe; their 
potatoes, which are easily raised, are perhaps 
an inducement to laziness: their wages are 
too low, and their whisky too cheap. 

_ There is no tracing observations of this 
kind, without making at the same time very 
great allowances, as there are everywhere to 
be found, a great many exceptions. The 
Irish themselves, from different parts of that 
kingdom, are very different. It is difficult to 
account for this surprising locality, one 
would think on so small an island an Irish- 
man must be an Irishman: yet it is not so, 
they are different in their aptitude to, and in 
their love of labour. 

__ The Scotch on the contrary are all industri- 
ous and saving; they want nothing more than 
a field to exert themselves in, and they are 
commonly sure of succeeding. The only 
difficulty they labour under is, that technical 
American ‘knowledge which requires some 
time to obtain; it is not easy for those who 
seldom saw a tree, to conceive how it is to be 
felled, cut up, and split into rails and posts. 

As I am fond of seeing and talking of 


prosperous families, I intend to finish this 
letter by relating to you the history of an 
honest Scotch Hebridean, who came here in 
1774, which will show you in epitome what 
the Scotch can do, wherever they have room 
for the exertion of their industry. Whenever 
I hear of any new settlement, I pay it a visit . 
once or twice a year, on purpose to observe 
the different steps each settler takes, the 
gradual improvements, the different tempers 
of each family, on which their prosperity in a 
great nature depends; their different modifi- 
cations of industry, their ingenuity, and con- 
trivance; for being all poor, their life requires 
sagacity and prudence. In the evening I 
love to hear them tell their stories, they 
furnish me with new ideas; I sit still and 
listen to their ancient misfortunes, observing 
in many of them a strong degree of gratitude 
to God, and the government. Many a well 
meant sermon have I preached to some of 
them. When I found laziness and inatten- 
tion to prevail, who could refrain from wish- 
ing well to these new countrymen, after hav- 
ing undergone so many fatigues. Who could 
withhold good advice? What a happy 
change it must be, to descend from the high, 
sterile, bleak lands of Scotland, where every- 
thing is barren and cold, to rest on some 
fertile farms in these middle provinces! Such 
a transition must have afforded the most 
pleasing satisfaction. 

The following dialogue passed at an out- 
settlement, where I lately paid a visit: 

Well, friend, how do you do now; I am 
come fifty odd miles on purpose to see you; 
how do you go on with your new cutting and 
slashing? Very well, good Sir, we learn the 
use of the axe bravely, we shall make it out; 
we have a belly full of victuals every day, our 
cows run about, and come home full of milk, 
our hogs get fat of themselves in the woods: 
Oh, this is a good country! God bless the 
king, and William Penn; we shall do very 
well by and by, if we keep our healths. Your 
log-house looks neat and light, where did you 
get these shingles? One of our neighbours is 
a New-England man, and he showed us how ~ 
to split them out of chestnut-trees. Now for 
a barn, but all in good time, here are fine 
trees to build with. Who is to frame it, sure 
you don’t understand that work yet? A 
countryman of ours who has been in America 
these ten years, offers to wait for his money 
until the second crop is lodged in it. What 
did you give for your land? Thirty-five 
shillings per acre, payable in seven years. 
How many acres have you got? An hundred 
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and fifty. That is enough to begin with; is 
not your land pretty hard toclear?. Yes, Sir, 
hard enough, but it would be harder still if it 
were ready cleared, for then we should have 
no timber, and I love the woods much; the 
land is nothing without them. Have not you 
_ found out any bees yet? No, Sir; and if we 
had we should not know what to do with 
them. I will tell you by and by. You are 
very kind. Farewell, honest man, God 
prosper you; whenever you travel toward 
, inquire for J.S. He will entertain you 
kindly, provided you bring him good tidings 
from your family and farm. In this manner 
I often visit them, and carefully examine 
their houses, their modes of ingenuity, their 
different ways; and make them all relate all 
they know, and describe all they feel. These 
are scenes which I believe you would willingly 
share with me. I well remember your 
philanthropic turn of mind. Is it not better 
to contemplate under these humble roofs, the 
rudiments of future wealth and population, 
than to behold the accumulated bundles of 
litigious papers in the office of alawyer? To 
examine how the world is gradually settled, 
how the howling swamp is converted into a 
pleasing meadow, the rough ridge into a fine 
field; and to hear the cheerful whistling, the 
rural song, where there was no sound heard 
before, save the yell of the savage, the screech 
of the owl, or the hissing of the snake? Here 
an European, fatigued with luxury, riches, 
and pleasures, may find a sweet relaxation in 
a series of interesting scenes, as affecting as 
they arenew. England, which now contains 
so many domes, so many castles, was once 
like this; a place woody and marshy; its 
inhabitants, now the favourite nation for arts 
and commerce, were once painted like our 
neighbours. The country will flourish in its 
turn, and the same observations will be made 
which I have just delineated. Posterity will 
look back with avidity and pleasure, to trace, 
if possible, the era of this or that particular 
settlement. 

Pray, what is the reason that the Scots are 
in general more religious, more faithful, more 
honest, and industrious than the Irish? Ido 
not mean to insinuate national reflections, 
God forbid! It ill becomes any man, and 
much less an American; but as I know men 
are nothing of themselves, and that they owe 
all their different modifications either to gov- 
ernment or other local circumstances, there 
must be some powerful causes which consti- 
tute this great national difference. 

Agreeable to the account which several 


Scotchmen have given me of the north of 
Britain, of the Orkneys, and the Hebride 
Islands, they seem, on many accounts, to be 
unfit for the habitation of men; they appear 
to be calculated only for great sheep pastures. 
Who then can blame the inhabitants of these 
countries for transporting themselves hither? 
This great continent must in time absorb the 
poorest part of Europe; and this will happen 
in proportion as it becomes better known; 
and as war, taxation, oppression, and misery 
increase there. The Hebrides appear to be 
fit only for the residence of malefactors, and 
it would be much better to send felons there 
than either to Virginia or Maryland. What 
a strange compliment has our mother country 
paid to two of the finest provinces in Amer- 
ica! England has entertained in that respect 
very mistaken ideas; what was intended as a 
punishment, is become the good fortune of 
several; many of those who have been trans- 
ported as felons, are now rich, and strangers 
to the stings of those wants that urged them 
to violations of the law: they are become 
industrious, exemplary, and useful citizens. 
The English government should purchase the 
most northern and barren of those islands; it 
should send over to us the honest, primitive 
Hebrideans, settle them here on good lands, 
as a reward for their virtue and ancient 
poverty; and replace them with a colony of 
her wicked sons. The severity of the climate, 
the inclemency of the seasons, the sterility of 
the soil, the tempestuousness of the sea, 
would afflict and punish enough. Could 
there be found a spot better adapted to 
retaliate the injury it had received by their 
crimes? Some of those islands might be con- 
sidered as the hell of Great Britain, where all 
evil spirits should be sent. Two essential 
ends would be answered by this simple op- 
eration. The good people, by emigration, 
would be rendered happier; the bad ones 
would be placed where they ought to be. In 
a few years the dread of being sent to that 
wintry region would have a much stronger 
effect than that of transportation. — This is 
no place of punishment; were I a poor hope- 
less, breadless Englishman, and not re- 
strained by the power of shame, I should be 
very thankful for the passage. It is of very 
little importance how, and in what manner 
an indigent man arrives; for if he is but sober, 
honest, and industrious, he has nothing more 
to ask of heaven. Let him go to work, he 
will have opportunities enough to earn a 
comfortable support, and even the means of 
procuring some land; which ought to be the 
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utmost wish of every person who has health 
and hands to work. I knew aman who came 
to this country, in the literal sense of the 
expression, stark naked; | think he was a 
_ Frenchman, and a sailor on board an English 
_man-of-war. Being discontented, he had 
stripped himself and swam ashore; where, 
finding clothes and friends, he settled after- 
wards at Maraneck, in the county of Chester, 
in the province of New York: he married and 
left a good farm to each of his sons. I knew 
another person who was but twelve years old 
when he was taken on the frontiers of 
Canada, by the Indians; at his arrival at 
Albany he was purchased by a gentleman, 
who generously bound him apprentice to a 
tailor. He lived to the age of ninety, and 
left behind him a fine estate and a numerous 
family, all well settled; many of them I am 
acquainted with. — Where is then the in- 
dustrious European who ought to despair? 
After a foreigner from any part of Europe 
is arrived, and become a citizen; let him de- 
voutly listen to the voice of our great parent, 
which says to him, ‘Welcome to my shores, 


distressed European; bless the hour in which 
thou didst see my verdant fields, my fair 
navigable rivers, and my green mountains! 
— If thou wilt work, I have bread for thee; if 
thou wilt be honest, sober, and industrious, I 
have greater rewards to confer on thee — 
ease and independence. I will give thee 
fields to feed and clothe thee; a comfortable 
fireside to sit by, and tell thy children by 
what means thou hast prospered; and a 
decent bed to repose on. I shall endow thee 
beside with the immunities of a freeman. If 
thou wilt carefully educate thy children, 
teach them gratitude to God, and reverence 
to that government, that philanthropic gov- 
ernment, which has collected here so many 
men and made them happy. I will also pro- 
vide for thy progeny; and to every good man 
this ought to be the most holy, the most 
powerful, the most earnest wish he can pos- 
sibly form, as well as the most consolatory 
prospect when he dies. Go thou and work 
and till; thou shalt prosper, provided thou be 
just, grateful, and industrious.” 


JOHN DICKINSON (1732-1808) 
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Letter III 
(1767) 


BELOVED COUNTRYMEN, 

I rejoice to find, that my two former letters 
to you, have been generally received with so 
much favour by such of you whose senti- 
ments I have had an opportunity of knowing. 
Could you look into my heart, you would 
instantly perceive an ardent affection for 
your persons, a zealous attachment to your 
interests, a lively resentment of every insult 
and injury offered to your honour or happi- 
ness, and an inflexible resolution to assert 
your rights, to the utmost of my weak power, 
to be the only motives that have engaged me 
to address you. I am no further concerned 
in anything affecting America, than any one 
of you; and when liberty leaves it, I can quit 
it much more conveniently than most of you: 
but while Divine Providence, that gave me 
existence in a land of freedom, permits my 
head to think, my lips to speak, and my hand 
to move, | shall so highly and gratefully 
value the blessing received, as to take care 
that my silence and inactivity shall not give 


my implied assent to any act degrading my 
brethren and myself from the birthright 
wherewith heaven itself ‘hath made us free.”’ 

Sorry I am to learn, that there are some 
few persons, shake their heads with solemn 
motion, and pretend to wonder what can be 
the meaning of these letters. ‘‘Great Brit- 
ain, they say, is too powerful to contend with; 
she is determined to oppress us; it is in vain 
to speak of right on one side, when there is 
power on the other; when we are strong 
enough to resist, we shall attempt it; but now 
we are not strong enough, and therefore we 
had better be quiet; it signifies nothing to 
convince us that our rights are invaded, when 
we cannot defend them; and if we should get 
into riots and tumults about the late act, 
it will only bring down heavier displeasure 
upon us.” 

What can such men design? What do 
their grave observations amount to, but this 
— ‘that these colonies, totally regardless of 
their liberties, should commit them, with 
humble resignation, to chance, time, and the 
tender mercies of mintsters.”’ 

Are these men ignorant, that usurpations, 
which might have been successfully opposed 
at first, acquire strength by continuance, and 
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thus become irresistible? Do they condemn 
the conduct of these colonies, concerning the 
Stamp-Act? Or have they forgot its success- 
ful issue? Ought the colonies at that time, 
instead of acting as they did, to have trusted 
for relief to the fortuitous events of futurity? 
If it is needless “to speak of rights’ now, it 
was as needless then. If the behaviour of the 
colonies was prudent and glorious then, and 
successful too, it will be equally prudent and 
glorious to act in the same manner now, if our 
rights are equally invaded, and may be as 
successful. Therefore it becomes necessary 
to enquire, whether “our rights ave invaded.” 
To talk of ‘‘defending”’ them, as if they could 
be no otherwise ‘‘defended”’ than by arms, is 
as much out of the way, as if a man having a 
choice of several roads to reach his journey’s 
end, should prefer the worst, for no other 
reason, than because it is the worst. 

As to “riots and tumults,” the gentlemen 
who are so apprehensive of them, are much 
mistaken, if they think, that grievances 
cannot be redressed without such assistance. 

I will now tell the gentlemen what is ‘‘the 
meaning of these letters.’’ The meaning of 
them is, to convince the people of these 
colonies, that they are at this moment ex- 
posed to the most imminent dangers; and to 
persuade them immediately, vigorously, and 
unanimously, to exert themselves, in the 
most firm, but most peaceable manner, for 
obtaining relief. 

The cause of liberty is a cause of too much 
dignity, to be sullied by turbulence and 
tumult. It ought to be maintained in a 
manner suitable to her nature. Those who 
engage in it, should breathe a sedate, yet 
fervent spirit, animating them to actions of 
prudence, justice, modesty, bravery, human- 
ity, and magnanimity. 

To such a wonderful degree were the 
ancient Spartans, as brave and as free a 
people as ever existed, inspired by this happy 
temperature of soul, that rejecting even in 
their battles the use of trumpets, and other 
instruments for exciting heat and rage, they 
marched up to scenes of havock and _hor- 
ror, with the sound of flutes, to the tunes 
of which their steps kept pace — “exhibit- 
ing, as Plutarch says, at once a terrible and 
delightful sight, and proceeding with a de- 
liberate valour, full of hope and good as- 
surance, as if some divinity had insensibly 
assisted them.” 

I hope, my dear countrymen, that you will, 
in every colony, be upon your guard against 
those who may at any time endeavour to stir 


you up, under pretense of patriotism, to any 
measures disrespectful to our Sovereign arid 
our mother country. Hot, rash, disorderly 
proceedings, injure the reputation of a people 
as to wisdom, valour and virtue, without pro- 
curing them the least benefit. I pray God, 
that he may be pleased to inspire you and 
your posterity to the latest ages with that 
spirit, of which I have an idea, but find a 
difficulty to express: to express in the best 
manner I can, I mean a spirit that shall so 


- guide you, that it will be impossible to deter- 


mine, whether an American’s character is 
most distinguishable for his loyalty to his 
Sovereign, his duty to his mother country, 
his love of freedom, or his affection for his 
native soil. 

Every government, at some time or other, 
falls into wrong measures; these may proceed 
from mistake or passion. — But every such 
measure does not dissolve the obligation be- 
tween the governors and the governed; the 
mistake may be corrected; the passion may 
pass over. 

It is the duty of the governed to endeavour 
to rectify the mistake and appease. the pas- 
sion. They have not at first any other right, 
than to represent their grievances, and to 
pray for redress, unless an emergence is so 
pressing as not to allow time for receiving an 
answer to their applications, which rarely 
happens. If their applications are disre- 
garded, then that kind of opposition becomes 
justifiable, which can be made without 
breaking the laws, or disturbing the public 
peace. ‘This consists in the prevention of the 
oppressors reaping advantage from their op- 
pressions, and not in their punishment. For 
experience may teach what reason did not; 
and harsh methods cannot be proper, till 
milder ones have failed. 

If at length it becomes undoubted, that 
inveterate resolution is formed, to annihilate 
the liberties of the governed, the English 
history affords frequent examples of resist- 
ance by force. What particular circum- 
stances will in any future case justify such 
resistance, can never be ascertained till they 
happen. Perhaps it may be allowable to say, 
generally, that it never can be justifiable, 
until the people are FULLY CONVINCED, that 
any further submission will be destructive to 
their happiness. . 

When the appeal is made to the sword, 
highly probable it is, that the punishment 
will exceed the offence; and the calamities 
attending on war out-weigh those preced- ~ 
ing it. These considerations of justice and 
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prudence will always have great influence 
with good and wise men. 

To these reflections on this subject, it 
remains to be added, and ought forever to be 
remembered: that resistance in the case of 
colonies against their mother country is ex- 
tremely different from the resistance of a 
people against their prince. A nation may 
change their king or race of kings, and retain- 
ing their ancient form of government, be 
gainers by changing. Thus Great-Britain, 
under the illustrious‘house of Brunswick, a 
house that seems to flourish for the happiness 
of mankind, has found a felicity, unknown in 
the reigns of the Stuarts. But if once we are 
separated from our mother country, what 
new form of government shall we accept, or 
when shall we find another Britain to supply 
our loss? Torn from the body to which we 
are united by religion, liberty, laws, affec- 
tidns, relations, language, and commerce, we 
must bleed at every vein. 

In truth, the prosperity of these provinces 
is founded in their dependence on Great- 
Britain; and when she returns to ‘“‘her old 
good humour, and old good nature,’”’ as Lord 
Clarendon expresses it, | hope they will 
always esteem it their duty and interest, as it 
most certainly will be, to promote her welfare 
by all the means in their power. 

We cannot act with too much caution in 
our disputes. Anger produces anger; and 
differences that might be accommodated by 
kind and respectful behaviour, may by im- 
prudence be changed to an incurable rage. 

In quarrels between countries, as well as in 
those between individuals, when they have 
tisen to a certain height, the first cause of 
dissension is no longer remembered, the 
minds of the parties being wholly engaged in 
recollecting and resenting the mutual expres- 
sions of their dislike. When feuds have 
reached that fatal point, all considerations of 
reason and equity vanish; and a blind fury 
governs, or rather confounds all things. A 
people no longer regards their interest, but 
the gratification of their wrath. The sway of 
the Cleon’s and Clodius’s, the designing and 
detestable flatterers of the prevailing passion, 
becomes confirmed. 


’ dispositions towards us we may confide. 


Wise and good men in vain oppose the 
storm, and may think themselves fortunate, 
if, endeavouring to preserve their ungrateful 
fellow citizens, they do not ruin themselves. 
Their prudence will be called baseness; their 
moderation, guilt; and if their virtue does not 
lead them to destruction, as that of many 
other great and excellent persons has done, 
they may survive, to receive from their expir- 
ing country, the mournful glory of her ac- 
knowledgement, that their counsels, if re- 
garded, would have saved her. 

The constitutional modes of obtaining re- 
lief are those which I would wish to see pur- 
sued on the present occasion; that is, by 
petitioning of our assemblies, or, where they 
are not permitted to meet, of the people to 
the powers that can afford us relief. 

We have an excellent Prince, in whose good 
We 
have a generous, sensible, and humane na- 
tion, to whom we may apply. They may be 
deceived; they may, by artful men, be pro- 
voked to anger against us; but I cannot yet 
believe they will be cruel or unjust; or that 
their anger will be implacable. Let us be- 
have like dutiful children, who have received 
unmerited blows from a beloved parent. 
Let us complain to our parents, but let our 
complaints speak, at the same time, the lan- 
guage of affliction and veneration. If, how- 
ever, it shall happen, by an unfortunate 
course of affairs, that our applications to his 
Majesty and the parliament for the redress, 
prove ineffectual, let us then take another 
step, by withholding from Great-Britain all 
the advantages she has been used to receive 
from us. Then let us try, if our ingenuity, 
industry, and frugality, will not give weight 
to our remonstrances. Let us all be united 
with one spirit in one cause. Let us invent; 
let us work; let us save; let us, at the same 
time, keep up our claims, and unceasingly 
repeat our complaints; but above all, let us 
implore the protection of that infinite good 
and gracious Being, “‘by whom kings reign, 
and princes decree justice.”’ 

‘Nil desperandum.”’ 

Nothing is to be despaired of. 

A FARMER. 
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(1771, 1784-89) 


[Ancestry] 


This obscure family of ours was early in the 
Reformation, and continued Protestants 
through the reign of Queen Mary, when they 
were sometimes in danger of trouble on 
account of their zeal against popery. They 
had got an English Bible, and to conceal and 
secure it, it was fastened open with tapes 
under and within the cover of a joint-stool. 
When my great-great-grandfather read it to 
his family, he turned up the joint-stool upon 
his knees, turning over the leaves then under 
the tapes. One of the children stood at the 
door to give notice if he saw the apparitor 
coming, who was an officer of the spiritual 
court. In that case the stool was turned 
down again upon its feet, when the Bible 
remained concealed under it as before. This 


anecdote I had from my uncle Benjamin. . 


The family continued all of the Church of 
England till about the end of Charles the 
Second’s reign, when some of the ministers 
that had been outed for non-conformity hold- 
ing conventicles in Northamptonshire, Ben- 
jamin and Josiah adhered to them, and so 
continued all their lives: the rest of the 
family remained with the Episcopal Church. 

Josiah, my father, married young, and 
carried his wife with three children into New 
England, about 1682. The conventicles hav- 
ing been forbidden by law, and frequently 
disturbed, induced some considerable men of 
his acquaintance to remove to that country, 
and he was prevailed with to accompany 
them thither, where they expected to enjoy 
their mode of religion with freedom. By the 
same wife he had four children more born 
there, and by a second wife ten more, in all 
seventeen; of which I remember thirteen 
sitting at one time at his table, who all grew 
up to be men and women, and married; I was 
the youngest son, and the youngest child but 
two, and was born in Boston, New England. 
My mother, the second wife, was Abiah 
Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one of the 
first settlers of New England, of whom honor- 
able mention is made by Cotton Mather, in 
his church history of that country, entitled 
Magnalia Christi Americana, as “a godly, 
learned Englishman,” if I remember the 


words rightly. I have heard that he wrote 
sundry small occasional pieces, but only one 
of them was printed, which I saw now many 
years since. It was written in 1675, in the 
home-spun verse of that time and people, and 
addressed to those then concerned in the 
government there. It was in favor of liberty | 
of conscience, and in behalf of the Baptists, | 
Quakers, and other sectaries that had been 
under persecution, ascribing the Indian wars, | 
and other distresses that had befallen the 
country, to that persecution, as sO many) 
judgments of God to punish so heinous an 
offense, and exhorting a repeal of those un- | 
charitable laws. The whole appeared to me | 
as written with a good deal of decent plain- | 
ness and manly freedom. The six concluding | 
lines I remember, though I have forgotten | 
the two first of the stanza; but the purport of 
them was, that his censures proceeded from | 


good-will, and, therefore, he would be known | 
| 


to be the author. | 
i 


‘‘Because to be a libeller (says he) 
I hate it with my heart; 
From Sherburne town, where now I dwell | 
My name I do put here; 
Without offense your real friend, 
It is Peter Folgier.”’ 


[| Studzes| oftb | 


My elder brothers were all put apprentices | 
to different trades. I was put to. the| 
grammar-school at eight years of age, my | 
father intending to devote me, as the tithe of | 
his sons, to the service of the Church. My | 
early readiness in learning to read (which 
must have been very early, as I do not re-. 
member when I could not read), and the | 
opinion of all his friends, that I should cer- | 
tainly make a good scholar, encouraged him | 
in this purpose of his. My uncle Benjamin, — 
too, approved of it, and proposed to give me | 
all his short-hand volumes of sermons, I | 
suppose as a stock to set up with, if I would — 
learn his character. I continued, however, | 
at the grammar-school not quite one year, | 
though in that time I had risen gradually | 
from the middle of the class of that year to be | 
the head of it, and farther was removed into _ 
the next class above it, in order to go with | 
that into the third at the end of the year. 
But my father, in the meantime, from a view 
of the expense of a college education, which 
having so large a family he could not well 
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afford, and the mean living many so educated 
were afterwards able to obtain — reasons 
that he gave to his friends in my hearing — 
altered his first intention, took me from the 
grammar-school, and sent me to a school for 
writing and arithmetic, kept by a then fam- 
ous man, Mr. George Brownell, very success- 
ful in his profession generally, and that by 
mild, encouraging methods. Under him | 
acquired fair writing pretty soon, but I failed 
in the arithmetic, and made no progress in it. 
At ten years old I was taken home to assist 
my father in his business, which was that of a 
tallow-chandler and sope-boiler; a business 
_ he was not bred to, but had assumed on his 
 atrival in New England, and on finding his 
dying trade would not maintain his family, 
_ being in little request. Accordingly, I was 
employed in cutting wick for the candles, 
filling the dipping mold and the molds for 

st candles, attending the shop, going of 
errands, etc. * * * 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all 
the little money that came into my hands 
was ever laid out in books. Pleased with the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, my first collection was of 
_ John Bunyan’s works in separate little vol- 
umes. I afterward sold them to enable me to 
buy R. Burton’s Historical Collections; they 
were small chapmen’s books, and cheap, 40 
or 50 in all. My father’s little library con- 
sisted chiefly of books in polemic divinity, 
most of which I read, and have since often 
tegretted that, at a time when I| had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper books had 
not fallen in my way, since it was now rfe- 
solved I should not be a clergyman. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives there was in which I read 
abundantly, and I still think that time spent 
to great advantage. There was also a book 
of De Foe’s, called an Essay on Projects, and 
another of Dr. Mather’s, called Essays to do 
Good, which perhaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on some of the 
principal future events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length deter- 
mined my father to make me a printer, 
though he had already one son (James) of 
that profession. In 1717 my brother James 
Teturned from England with a press and 
letters to set up his business in Boston. | 
liked it much better than that of my father, 
but still had a hankering for the sea. To 

revent the apprehended effect of such an 
inclination, my father was impatient to have 
me bound to my brother. I stood out some 
time, but at last was persuaded, and signed 
the indentures when | was yet but twelve 


years old. I was to serve as an apprentice 
till I was twenty-one years of age, only I was 
to be allowed j journeyman’s wages during the 
last year. Ina little time I made great profi- 
ciency in the business, and became a useful 
hand to my brother. I now had access to 
better books. An acquaintance with the 
apprentices of booksellers enabled me some- 
times to borrow a small one, which I was 
careful to return soon and clean. Often I sat 
up in my room reading the greatest part of 
the night, when the book was borrowed in the 
evening and to be returned early in the morn- 
ing, lest it should be missed or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious trades- 
man, Mr. Matthew Adams, who had a pretty 
collection of books, and who frequented our 
printing-house, took notice of me, invited me 
to his library, and very kindly lent me such 
books as I chose to read. I now took a fancy 
to poetry, and made some little pieces; my 
brother, thinking it might turn to account, 
encouraged me, and put me on composing 
occasional ballads. One was called The 
Lighthouse Tragedy, and contained an ac- 
count of the drowning of Captain Worthi- 
lake, with his two daughters: the other was a 
sailor’s song, on the taking of Teach (or 
Blackbeard) the pirate. They were wretched 
stuff, in the Grub-street-ballad style; and 
when they were printed he sent me about the 
town to sell them. The first sold wonder- 
fully; the event being recent, having made a 
great noise. This flattered my vanity; but 
my father discouraged me by ridiculing my 
performances, and telling me verse-makers 
were generally beggars. So I escaped being a 
poet, most probably a very bad one; but as 
prose writing has been of great use to me in 
the course of my life, and was a principal 
means of my advancement, | shall tell you 
how, in such a situation, I acquired what 
little ability I have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, 
John Collins by name, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted. We sometimes dis- 
puted, and very fond we were of argument, 
and very desirous of confuting one another, 
which disputatious turn, by the way, is apt 
to become a very bad habit, making people 
often extremely disagreeable in company by 
the contradiction that is necessary to bring it 
into practice; and thence, besides souring and 
spoiling the conversation, is productive of 
disgusts and, perhaps, enmities where you 
may have occasion for friendship. I had 
caught it by reading my father’s books of 
dispute about religion. Persons of good 
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sense, I have since observed, seldom fall into 
it, except lawyers, university men, and men 
of all sorts that have been bred at Edin- 
borough. 

A question was once, somehow or other, 
started between Collins and me, of the pro- 
priety of educating the female sex in learning, 
and their abilities for study. “He was of 
opinion that it was improper, and that they 
were naturally unequal to it. I took the 
contrary side, perhaps a little for dispute’s 
sake. He was naturally more eloquent, had 
a ready plenty of words; and sometimes, as I 
thought, bore me down more by his fluency 
than by the strength of his reasons. As we 
parted without settling the point, and were 
not to see one another again for some time, | 
sat down to put my arguments in writing, 
which I copied fair and sent to him. He 
answered, and I replied. Three or four let- 
ters of a side had passed, when my father 
happened to find my papers and read them. 
Without entering into the discussion, he took 
occasion to talk to me about the manner of 
my writing; observed that, though I had the 
advantage of my antagonist in correct spell- 
ing and pointing (which I ow’d to the 
printing-house), I fell far short in elegance of 
expression, in method and in perspicuity, of 


which he convinced me by several instances. | 


I saw the justice of his remarks, and thence 
grew more attentive to the manner in writ- 
ing, and determined to endeavor at improve- 
ment. 

About this time I met with an odd volume 
of the Spectator. It was the third. I had 
never before seen any of them. I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much de- 
lighted with it. I thought the writing ex- 
cellent, and wished, if possible, to imitate it. 
With this view I took some of the papers, 
and, making short hints of the sentiment in 
each sentence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, try’d to 
compleat the papers again, by expressing 
each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully 
as it had been expressed before, in any suit- 
able words that shou!ld come to hand. Then 
I compared my Spectator with the original, 
discovered some of my faults, and corrected 
them. But I found I wanted a stock of 
words, or a readiness in recollecting and using 
them, which I thought I should have ac- 
quired before that time if I had gone on 
making verses; since the continual occasion 
for words of the same import, but of different 
length, to suit the measure, or of different 


sound for the rhyme, would have laid me- 


under a constant necessity of searching for 
variety, and also have tended to fix that 
variety in my mind, and make me master of 
it. Therefore I took some of the tales and 
turned them into verse; and, after a time, 
when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, 
turned them back again. I also sometimes! 
jumbled my collections of hints into con-| 
fusion, and after some weeks endeavored 
to reduce them into the best order, before 
I began to form the full sentences and 
compleat the paper. This was to teach! 
me method in the arrangement of thoughts. | 
By comparing my work afterwards with | 
the original, I discovered my faults and | 
amended them; but I sometimes: had the) 
pleasure of fancying that, in certain particu- | 
lars of small import, I had been lucky enough — 
to improve the method or the language, and | 
this encouraged me to think I might possibly — 
in time come to be a tolerable English writer, 
of which I was extreamly ambitious. My 
time for these exercises and for reading was at 
night, after work or before it began in the 
morning, or on Sundays, when I contrived to | 
be in the printing-house alone, evading as 
much as I could the common attendance on — 
public worship which my father used to exact 
on me when I was under his care, and which | 
indeed I still thought a duty, though I could 
not, as it seemed to me, afford time to | 
practise it. : 
When about 16 years of age I happened to | 
meet with a book, written by one Tryon, | 
recommending a vegetable diet. I deter- — 
mined to go into it. My brother, being yet | 
unmarried, did not keep house, but boarded | 
himself and his apprentices in another family. | 
My refusing to eat flesh occasioned an incon- — 
veniency, and I was frequently chid for my © 
singularity. I made myself acquainted with © 
Tryon’s manner of preparing some of his 
dishes, such as boiling potatoes or rice, mak- | 
ing hasty pudding, and a few others, and then 
proposed to my brother, that if he would give | 
me, weekly, half the money he paid for my 
board, I would board myself. He instantly 
agreed to it, and I presently found that I 
could save half what he paid me. This was 
an additional fund for buying books. But I 
had another advantage in it. My brother 
and the rest going from the printing-house to 
their meals, I remained there alone, and, 
despatching presently my light repast, which 
often was no more than a bisket ora slice of 
bread, a handful of raisins or a tart from the 
pastry-cook’s, and a glass’of water, had the 
rest of the time till their return for study, in ~ 
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which I made the greater progress, from that 
greater clearness of head and quicker appre- 
hension which usually attend temperance in 
eating and drinking. 

And now it was that, being on some occa- 
sion made asham’d of my ignorance in fig- 
ures, which I had twice failed in learning 
when at school, I took Cocker’s book of 
Arithmetick, and went through the whole by 
myself with great ease. I also read Seller’s 
and Shermy’s books of Navigation, and be- 
came acquainted with the little geometry 
they contain; but never proceeded far in that 
science. And I read about this time Locke 
On Human Understanding, and the Art of 
Thinking, by Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While I was intent on improving my lan- 
guage, | met with an English grammar (I 
think it was Greenwood’s), at the end of 
which there were two little sketches of the 
arts of rhetoric and logic, the latter finish- 
ing with a specimen of a dispute in the So- 
cratic method; and soon after I procur’d 
Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates, 
wherein there are many instances of the same 
method. I was charm’d with it, adopted it, 
dropt my abrupt contradiction and positive 
argumentation, and put on the humble in- 
quirer and doubter. And being then, from 
reading Shaftesbury and Collins, become a 
real doubter in many points of our religious 
doctrine, I found this method safest for my- 
self and very embarassing to those against 
whom I used it; therefore I took a delight in 
it, practis’d it continually, and grew very 
artful and expert in drawing people, even of 
superior knowledge, into concessions, the 
consequences of which they did not foresee, 
entangling them in difficulties out of which 
they could not extricate. themselves, and so 
obtaining victories that neither myself nor 
my cause always deserved. I continu’d this 
method some few years, but gradually left it, 
retaining only the habit of expressing myself 
in terms of modest diffidence; never using, 
when I advanced anything that may possibly 
be disputed, the words certainly, undoubtedly, 
or any others that give the air of positiveness 
to an opinion, but rather say, I conceive or 
apprehend a thing to be so and so; it appears 
to me, or I should think it so or so, for such 
and such reasons; or J imagine it to be so; or 
it 1s so, if I am not mistaken. ‘This habit, I 
believe, has been of great advantage to me 
when I have had occasion to inculcate my 
Opinions, and persuade men into measures 
that I have been from time to time engag’d in 
promoting; and, as the chief ends of conver- 


sation are to inform or to be informed, to 
please or to persuade, | wish well-meaning, 
sensible men would not lessen their power oi 
doing good by a positive, assuming manner, 
that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create 
opposition, and to defeat everyone of those 
purposes for which speech was given to us, 
to wit, giving or receiving information or 
pleasure. For, if you would inform, a posi- 
tive and dogmatical manner in advancing 
your sentiments may provoke contradiction 
and prevent a candid attention. If you wish 
information and improvement from the 
knowledge of others, and yet at the same 
time express yourself as firmly fix’d in your 
present opinions, modest, sensible men, who 
do not love disputation, will probably leave 
you undisturbed in the possession of your 
error. And by such a manner, you can 
seldom hope to recommend yourself in pleas- 
ing your hearers, or to persuade those whose 
concurrence you desire. Pope says, judi- 
ciously: 
‘““ Men should be taught as tf you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot;”’ 


farther recommending to us 
‘To speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence.”’ 


And he might have coupled with this line 
that which he has coupled with another, I 
think, less properly, 


“For want of modesty is want of sense.”’ 


If you ask, Why less properly? I must repeat 
the lines, 


“‘Immodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of modesty is want of sense.’’ 


Now, is not want of sense (where a man is so 
unfortunate as to want it) some apology for 
his want of modesty? and would not the lines 
stand more justly thus? 


“‘TImmodest words admit but this defense, 
That want of modesty is want of sense.” 


This, however, I should submit to better 
judgments. 


| Morals] 


Before I enter upon my public appearance 
in business, it may be well to let you know 
the then state of my mind with regard to my 
principles and morals, that you may see how 
far those influenc’d the future events of my 
life. My parents had early given me re- 
ligious impressions, and brought me through 
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my childhood piously in the Dissenting way. 
But I was scarce fifteen, when, after doubting 
by turns of several points, as I found them 
disputed in the different books I read, I 
began to doubt of Revelation itself. Some 
books against Deism fell into my hands; they 
were said to be the substance of sermons 
preached at Boyle’s Lectures. It happened 
that they wrought an effect on me quite con- 
trary to what was intended by them; for the 
arguments of the Deists, which were quoted 
to be refuted, appeared to me much stronger 
than the refutations; in short, I soon became 
a thorough Deist. My arguments perverted 
some others, particularly Collins and Ralph; 
but, each of them having afterwards wrong’d 
me greatly without the least compunction, 
and recollecting Keith’s conduct towards me 
(who was another freethinker), and my own 
towards Vernon and Miss Read, which at 
times gave me great trouble, I began to sus- 
pect that this doctrine, tho’ it might be true, 
was not very useful. My London pamphlet, 
which had for its motto these lines of Dry- 
den: 


‘‘ Whatever is, is right. Though purblind man 
Sees but a part o’ the chain, the nearest link: 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam, 
That poises all above;”’ 


and from the attributes of God, his infinite 
wisdom, goodness and power, concluded that 
nothing could possibly be wrong in the 
world, and that vice and virtue were empty 
distinctions, no such things existing, appear’d 
now not so clever a performance as I once 
thought it; and I doubted whether some 
error had not insinuated itself unperceiv’d 
into my argument, so as to infect all that 
follow’d, as is common in metaphysical 
reasonings. 

I grew convince’d that truth, sincerity and 
integrity in dealings between man and man 
were of the utmost importance to the felicity 
of life; and I form’d written resolutions, 
which still remain in my journal book, to 
practice them ever while I lived. Revelation 
had indeed no weight with me, as such; but I 
entertain’d an opinion that, though certain 
actions might not be bad because they were 
forbidden by it, or good because it com- 
manded them, yet probably these actions 
might be forbidden because they were bad for 
us, or commanded because they were benefi- 
cial to us, in their own natures, all the cir- 
cumstances of things considered. And this 
persuasion, with the kind hand of Provi- 
dence, or some guardian angel, or accidental 


favorable circumstances and situations, or al 
together, preserved me, thro’ this dangerous 
time of youth, and the hazardous situations I 
was sometimes in among strangers, remote 
from the eye and advice of my father, with- | 
out any willful gross immorality or injustice, | 
that might have been expected from my 
want of religion. I say willful, because the 
instances I have mentioned had ‘something of 
necessity in them, from my youth, inexperi- 
ence, and the: knavery of others. I had 
therefore a tolerable character to begin with; 

I valued it properly, and determined to pre- 
serve it. * * * 

It was about this time [between 1731 and) 
1733] I conceiv’d the bold and arduous pro-. 
ject of arriving at moral perfection. I wish’d 
to live without committing any fault at any 
time; I would conquer all that either natural 
inclination, custom, or company might lead’ 
me into. As I knew, or thought I knew,) 
what was right and wrong, I did not see why 
I might not always do the one and avoid the 
other. But I soon found I had undertaken a 
task of more difficulty than I had imagined. | 
While my care was employ’d in guarding . 
against one fault, I was often surprised by 
another; habit took the advantage of inatten-_ 
tion; inclination was sometimes too strong 
for reason. I concluded, at length, that the 
mere speculative conviction that it was our 
interest to be completely virtuous, was not 
sufficient to prevent our slipping; and that > 
the contrary habits must be broken, and good 
ones acquired and established, before we can i 
have any dependence on a steady, uniform ° 
rectitude of conduct. For this purpose I 
therefore contrived the following method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral | 
virtues I had met with in my reading, I found © 
the catalogue more or less numerous, as dif- 
ferent writers included more or fewer ideas — 
under the same name. ‘Temperance, for 
example, was by some confined to eating and 
drinking, while by others it was extended to 
mean the moderating every other pleasure, — 
appetite, inclination, or passion, bodily or 
mental, even to our avarice and ambition. 
I propos’d to myself, for the sake of clearness, 
to use rather more names, with fewer ideas 
annex’d to each, than a few names with more 
ideas; and I included under thirteen names of 
virtues all that at that time occurr’d to meas 
necessary or desirable, and annexed to each a 
short precept, which fully express’d the ex- 
tent I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their pre- 
cepts, were: ) 
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1. TEMPERANCE. 
- Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 


2. SILENCE. 
Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself; avoid trifling conversation. 
3. ORDER. 
Let all your things have their places; let 
each part of your business have its time. 
4. RESOLUTION. 
Resolve to perform what you ought; per- 
form without fail what you resolve. 
5. FRUGALITY. 
Make no expense but to do good to others 
or yourself; z.¢., waste nothing. 
6. INDUSTRY. 

_Lose no time; be always employ’d in some- 
thing useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. 
7. SINCERITY. 

Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly, and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 
8. JUSTICE. 

Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that are your duty. 
9g: MODERATION. 
Avoid extreams; forbear resenting injuries 
so much as you think they deserve. 
| 10. CLEANLINESS. 
Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, cloaths, 
or habitation. . 
11. TRANQUILLITY. 
Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents 
common or unavoidable. 
12. CHASTITY. 


Rarely use venery but for health or off- 
spring, never to dulness, weakness, or the 
injury of your own or another’s peace or 
reputation. 


13. HUMILITY. 
Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 


My intention being to acquire the habitude 
of all these virtues, | judg’d it would be well 
not to distract my attention by attempting 
the whole at once, but to fix it on one of them 
at a time; and, when I should be master of 


that, then to proceed to another, and so on, 
till I should have gone thro’ the thirteen; 
and, as the previous acquisition of some 
might facilitate the acquisition of certain 
others, I arrang’d them with that view, as 
they stand above. Temperance first, as it 
tends to procure that coolness and clearness 
of head, which is so necessary. where constant 
vigilance was to be kept up, and guard main- 
tained against the unremitting attraction of 
ancient habits, and the force of perpetual 
temptations. This being acquir’d and estab- 
lish’d, Silence would be more easy; and my 
desire being to gain knowledge at the same 
time that I improv’d in virtue, and consider- 
ing that in conversation it was obtain’d 
rather by the use of the ears than of the 
tongue, and therefore wishing to break a 
habit I was getting into of prattling, punning, 
and joking, which only made me acceptable 
to trifling company, I gave Silence the second 
place. This and the next, Order, I expected 
would allow me more time for attending to 
my project and my studies. Resolution, once 
become habitual, would keep me firm in my 
endeavors to obtain all the subsequent 
virtues; Frugality and Industry freeing me 
from my remaining debt, and producing 
affluence and independence, would make 
more easy the practice of Sincerity and 
Justice, etc., etc. Conceiving then, that, 
agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his 
Golden Verses, daily examination would be 
necessary, I contrived the following method 
for conducting that examination. 

I made a little book, in which I allotted a 
page for each of the virtues. I rul’d each 
page with red ink, so as to have seven col- 
umns, one for each day of the week, marking 
each column with a letter for the day. I 
cross’d these columns with thirteen red lines, 
marking the beginning of each line with the 
first letter of one of the virtues, on which line, 
and in its proper column, I might mark, by a 
little black spot, every fault I found upon 
examination to have been committed re- 
specting that virtue upon that day. 

I determined to give a week’s strict atten- 
tion to each of the virtues successively. 
Thus, in the first week, my great guard was 
to avoid every the least offence against 
Temperance, leaving the other virtues to 
their ordinary chance, only marking every 
evening the faults of the day. Thus, if in the 
first week I could keep my first line, marked 
T, clear of spots, I suppos’d the habit of that 
virtue so much strengthen’d, and its opposite 
weaken’d, that I might venture extending my 
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attention to include the next, and for the 
following week keep both lines clear of spots. 
Proceeding thus to the last, I could go thro’ a 
course compleat in thirteen weeks, and four 
courses ina year. And like him who, having 
a garden to weed, does not attempt to eradi- 
cate all the bad herbs at once, which would 
exceed his reach and his strength, but works 
on one of the beds at a time, and, having 
accomplish’d the first, proceeds'to a second, 
so I should have, I hoped, the encouraging 
-pleasure of seeing on my pages the progress | 
made in virtue, by clearing successively my 
lines of their spots, till in the end, by a 
number of courses, I should be happy in 
viewing a clean book, after a thirteen weeks’ 
daily examination. 


Form of the pages. 


TEMPERANCE. 


EAT NOT TO DULNESS; 
DRINK NOT TO ELEVATION. 


Aig. W. Ai 


This my little book had for its motto these 
lines from Addison’s Cato: 

‘Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Thro’ all her works), He must delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in must be happy.”’ 


Another from Cicero, 


“‘O vite Philosophia dux! O virtutum in- 
dagatrix expultrixque vitiorum! Unus dies, 
bene et ex praceptis tuis actus, peccanti im- 
mortalitati est anteponendus.”’ 


Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
speaking of wisdom or virtue: 


‘Length of days is in her right hand, and in 
her left hand riches and honour. Her ways are! 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are’ 
peace.”’ ili. 16, 17. 


And conceiving God to be the fountain of 
wisdom, I thought it right and necessary to 
solicit his assistance for obtaining it; to this 
end I formed the following little prayer, 
which was prefix’d to my tables of examina- 
tion, for daily use: 


““O powerful: Goodness! bountiful Father! 
merciful Guide! Increase in me that wisdom. 
which discovers my truest interest. Strengthen my 
resolutions to perform what that wisdom dictates. | 
Accept my kind offices to thy other children as the 
only return in my power for thy continual fovotrs 
to me.’ 


I used also sometimes a little prayer hic 
I took from Thomson’s Poems, viz.: . 


‘Father of light and life, thou Good Supreme!) 
O teach me what is good; teach me Thyseltty 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit; and fill my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue | 
pure; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss!”’ 


The precept of Order requiring that every | 
part of my business should have its allotted | 
time, one page in my little book contain’d the — 


following scheme of employment for the | 
twenty-four hours of a natural day. : 


5 Rise, wash, and ad- 
6} dress Powerful Goodness! 
Contrive day’s business, | 
and take the resolution of © 
7 the day; prosecute the | 
present study, and break- | 


THE MORNING. 


Question. What good 
shall I do this day ? 


fast. 
8 
9 
to f Work 
II . 
at Read, or overlook my | 
Noon. rf accounts, and dine. 
3 
| Work . 
5 7 
EVENING. 6 aoe things in their — 
, 71 places. Supper. Music | 
Question. What good J g \ or diversion, or conversa- | 
have I done to-day? tion. Examination of | 
go | the day 
10 
II 
12 
NIGHT. 1 | Sleep 
2 
3 
4 


I enter’d upon the execution of this plan 
for self-examination, and continu’d it with 
occasional intermissions for some time. I 
was surpris’d to find myself so much fuller of 
faults than I had imagined; but I had the 
satisfaction of seeing them diminish. To 
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avoid the trouble of renewing now and then 
my little book, which, by scraping out the 
marks on the paper of old faults to make 
room for new ones in a new course, became 
full of holes, I transferr’d my tables and pre- 
cepts to the ivory leaves of a memorandum 
book, on which the lines were drawn with red 
ink, that made a durable stain, and on those 
lines I mark’d my faults with a black-lead 
pencil, which marks I could easily wipe out 
with a wet sponge. After a while I went 
thro’ one course only in a year, and after- 
ward only one in several years, till at length 
I omitted them entirely, being employ’d in 
voyages and business abroad, with a multi- 
plicity of affairs that interfered; but I always 
carried my little book with me. 

~My scheme of ORDER gave me the most 
trouble; and I found that, tho’ it might be 
practicable where a man’s business was such 
as to leave him the disposition of his time, 
that of a journeyman printer, for instance, it 
was hot possible to be exactly observed by a 
master, who must mix with the world, and 
often receive people of business at their own 
hours. Order, too, with regard to places for 
things, papers, etc., I found extreamly diff- 
cult to acquire. I had not been early accus- 
tomed to it; and, having an exceeding good 
memory, I was not so sensible of the incon- 
venience attending want of method. This 
article, therefore, cost me so much painful 
attention, and my faults in it vexed me so 
much, and I made so little progress in amend- 
ment, and had such frequent relapses, that I 
was almost ready to give up the attempt, and 
content myself with a faulty character in that 

espect, like the man who, in buying an ax 
of asmith, my neighbour, desired to have the 
whole of its surface as bright as the edge. 
The smith consented to grind it bright for 
him if he would turn the wheel; he turn’d, 
while the smith press’d the broad face of the 
ax hard and heavily on the stone, which made 
the turning of it very fatiguing. The man 
came every now and then from the wheel to 
see how the work went on, and at length 
would take his ax as it was, without farther 
grinding. ‘‘No,”’ said the smith, ‘turn on, 
‘turn on; we shall have it bright by-and-by; as 
yet, it is only speckled.”’ ‘Yes,’ says the 
man, “but I think I like a speckled ax best.” 
And I believe this may have been the case 
with many; who, having, for want of some 
such means as I employ’d, found the difh- 
culty of obtaining good and breaking bad 
habits in other points of vice and virtue, have 
given up the struggle, and concluded that “a 


speckled ax was best’’; for something, that 
pretended to be reason, was every now and 
then suggesting to me that such extream 
nicety as I exacted of myself might be a kind 
of foppery in morals, which, if it were known, 
would make me ridiculous; that a perfect 
character might be attended with the incon- 
venience of being envied and hated; and that 
a benevolent man should allow a few faults in 
himself, to keep his friends in countenance. 

In truth, I found myself incorrigible with 
respect to Order; and now I am grown old, 
and my memory bad, I feel very sensibly the 
want of it. But, on the whole, tho’ I never 
arrived at the perfection I had been so ambi- 
tious of obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet 
I was, by the endeavour, a better and a 
happier man than I otherwise should have 
been if I had not attempted it; as those who 
aim at perfect writing by imitating the en- 
graved copies, tho’ they never reach the 
wish’d-for excellence of those copies, their 
hand is mended by the endeavor, and is 
tolerable while it continues fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be in- 
formed that to this little artifice, with the 
blessing of God, their ancestor ow’d the 
constant felicity of his life, down to his 79th 
year, in which this is written. What reverses 
may attend the remainder is in the hand of 
Providence; but, if they arrive, the reflection 
on past happiness enjoy’d ought to help his 
bearing them with more resignation. To 
Temperance he ascribes his long-continued 
health, and what is still left to him of a good 
constitution; to Industry and Frugality, the 
early easiness of his circumstances and ac- 
quisition of his fortune, with all that know- 
ledge that enabled him to be a useful citizen, 
and obtained for him some degree of reputa- 
tion among the learned; to Sincerity and 
Justice, the confidence of his country, and the 
honorable employs it conferred upon him; 
and to the joint influence of the whole mass 
of the virtues, even in the imperfect state he 
was able to acquire them, all that evenness of 
temper, and that cheerfulness in conversa- 
tion, which makes his company still sought 
for, and agreeable even to his younger 
acquaintance. I hope, therefore, that some 
of my descendants may follow the example 
and reap the benefit. 


[Public Service] 


Peace being concluded, and the association 
business therefore at an end, I turn’d my 
thoughts again to the affair of establishing an 
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academy. The first step I took was to asso- 
ciate in the design a number of active friends, 
of whom the Junto furnished a good part; the 
next was to write and publish a pamphlet, 
entitled Proposals relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania. This I distributed 
among the principal inhabitants gratis; and 
as soon as I could suppose their minds a little 
prepared by the perusal of it, I,set on foot a 
subscription for opening and supporting an 
academy; it was to be paid in quotas yearly 
for five years; by so dividing it, I judg’d the 
subscription might be larger, and I believe 
it was so, amounting to no less, if I remember 
right, than five thousand pounds. 

In the introduction to these proposals, I 
stated their publication, not as an act of 
mine, but of some publick-spirited gentlemen, 
avoiding as much as I could, according to my 
usual rule, the presenting myself to the pub- 
lick as the author of any scheme for their 
benefit. 

The subscribers, to carry the project into 
immediate execution, chose out of their 
number twenty-four trustees, and appointed 
Mr. Francis, then attorney-general, and my- 
self to draw up constitutions for the govern- 
ment of the academy; which being done and 
signed, a house was hired, masters engag’d, 
and the schools opened, I think, in the same 
year, 1749. 

The scholars increasing fast, the house was 
soon found too small, and we were looking 
out for a piece of ground, properly situated, 
with intention to build, when Providence 
threw into our way a large house ready built, 
which, with a few alterations, might well 
serve our purpose. This was the building 
before mentioned, erected by the hearers of 
Mr. Whitefield, and was obtained for us in 
the following manner. 

It is to be noted that the contributions to 
this building being made by people of differ- 
ent sects, care was taken in the nomination of 
trustees, in whom the building and ground 
was to be vested, that a predominancy should 
not be given to any sect, lest in time that 
predominancy might be a means of appropri- 
ating the whole to the use of such sect, con- 
trary to the original intention. It was there- 
fore that one of each sect was appointed, viz., 
one Church-of-England man, one Presby- 
terian, one Baptist, one Moravian, etc., 
those, in case of vacancy by death, were. to 
fill it by election from among the contribu- 
tors. The Moravian happen’d not to please 
his colleagues, and on his death they resolved 
to have no other of that sect. The difficulty 


| 
| 
| 


then was, how to avoid having two of some 
other sect, by means of the new choice. | 

Several persons were named, and for that 
reason not agreed to. At length one men-| 
tion’d me, with the observation that I was 
merely an honest man, and of no sect at all, 
which prevail’d with them to chuse me. The! 
enthusiasm which existed when the house’ 
was built had long since abated, and its 
trustees had not been able to procure fresh | 
contributions for paying the ground-rent, | 
and discharging some other debts the build-_ 
ing had occasion’d, which embarrass’d them | 
greatly. Being now a member of both setts | 
of trustees, that for the building and that for | 
the Academy, I had a good opportunity of | 
negotiating with both, and brought them | 
finally to an agreement, by which the trustees | 
for the building were to cede it to those of the | 
academy, the latter undertaking to discharge | 
the debt, to keep for ever open in the building | 
a large hall for occasional preachers, accord- | 
ing to the original intention, and maintain a | 
free-school for the instruction of poor chil- | 
dren. Writings were accordingly drawn, and 
on paying the debts the trustees of the acad- — 
emy were put into possession of the premises; | 
and by dividing the great and lofty hall into © 
stories, and different rooms above and below | 
for the several schools, and purchasing some 
additional ground, the whole was soon made 
fit for our purpose, and the scholars remov’d 
into the building. The care and trouble of 
agreeing with the workmen, purchasing mate- 
rials, and superintending the work, fell upon — 
me; and I went thro’ it the more cheerfully, 
as it did not then interfere with my private 
business, having the year before taken a very 
able, industrious, and honest partner, Mr. 
David Hall, with whose character I was well 
acquainted, as he had work’d for me four 
years. He took off my hands all care of the 
printing-office, paying me punctually my 
share of the profits. This partnership con- 
tinued eighteen years, successfully for us 
both. 

The trustees of the academy, after a while, 
were incorporated by a charter from the 
governor; their funds were increas’d by con- 
tributions in Britain and grants of land from 
the proprietaries, to which the Assembly has 
since made considerable addition; and thus 
was established the present University of 
Philadelphia. I have been continued one of 
its trustees from the beginning, now near 
forty years, and have had the very great 
pleasure of seeing a number of the youth who 
have receiv’d their education in it, distin- 
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guish’d by their improv’d abilities, service- 
able in public stations, and ornaments to 
their country. 

When I disengaged myself, as above men- 
tioned, from private business, I flatter’d 
myself that, by the sufficient tho’ moderate 
fortune I had acquir’d, I had secured leisure 
during the rest of my life for philosophical 
studies and amusements. I purchased all 
Dr. Spence’s apparatus, who had come from 
England to lecture here, and I proceeded in 
my electrical experiments with great alacrity ; 
but the publick, now considering me as a man 
of leisure, laid hold of me for their purposes, 
every part of our civil government, and 
almost at the same time, imposing some duty 
upon me. The governor put me into the 
commission of the peace; the corporation of 
the city chose me of the common council, and 
soon after an alderman; and the citizens at 
large chose me a burgess to represent them in 
Assembly. This latter station was the more 
agreeable to me, as I was at length tired with 
sitting there to hear debates, in which, as 
clerk, I could take no part, and which were 
often so unentertaining that I was induc’d to 
amuse myself with making magic squares or 
circles, or any thing to avoid weariness; and 
I conceiv’d my becoming a member would 
enlarge my power of doing good. I would 
not, however, insinuate that my ambition 
was not flatter’d by all these promotions; it 
certainly was; for, considering my low begin- 
ning, they were great things to me; and they 
were still more pleasing, as being so many 
spontaneous testimonies of the public good 
opinion, and by me entirely unsolicited. 
| The office of justice of the peace I try’da 
little, by attending a few courts, and sitting 
on the bench to hear causes; but finding that 
more knowledge of the common law than I 
possess’d was necessary to act in that station 
with credit, I gradually withdrew from it, 
excusing myself by my being oblig’d to 
attend the higher duties of a legislator in the 
Assembly. My election to this trust was 
repeated every year for ten years, without 
my ever asking any elector for his vote, or 
signifying, either directly or indirectly, any 
desire of being chosen. On taking my seat in 
the House, my son was appointed their clerk. 

The year following, a treaty being to be 
held with the Indians at Carlisle, the gov- 
ernor sent a message to the House, proposing 
that they should nominate some of their 
members, to be join’d with some members of 
council, as commissioners for that purpose. 
The House named the speaker (Mr. Norris) 


and myself; and, being commission’d, we 
went to Carlisle, and met the Indians 
accordingly. 

As those people are extreamly apt to get 
drunk, and, when so, are very quarrelsome 
and disorderly, we strictly forbad the selling 
any liquor to them; and when they com- 
plain’d of this restriction, we told them that 
if they would continue sober during the 
treaty, we would give them plenty of rum 
when business was over. They promis’d 
this, and they kept their promise, because 
they could get no liquor, and the treaty was 
conducted very orderly, and concluded to 
mutual satisfaction. They then claim’d and 
receiv’d the rum; this was in the afternoon: 
they were near one hundred men, women, 
and children, and were lodg’d in temporary 
cabins, built in the form of a square, just 
without the town. In the evening, hearing a 
great noise among them, the commissioners 
walk’d out to see what was the matter. We 
found they had made a great bonfire in the 
middle of the square; they were all drunk, 
men and women, quarreling and fighting. 
Their dark-colour’d bodies, half naked, seen 
only by the gloomy light of the bonfire, 
running after and beating one another with 
firebrands, accompanied by their horrid yell- 
ings, form’d a scene the most resembling our 
ideas of hell that could well be imagin’d; 
there was no appeasing the tumult, and 
we retired to our lodging. At midnight 
a number of them came thundering at our 
door, demanding more rum, of which we took 
no notice. 

The next day, sensible they had misbe- 
hav’d in giving us that disturbance, they sent 
three of their old counselors to make their 
apology. The orator acknowledg’d the 
fault, but laid it upon the rum; and then 
endeavored to excuse the rum by saying, 
“The Great Spirit, who made all things, made 
every thing for some use, and whatever use he 
design’d any thing for, that use it should always 
be put to. Now, when he made rum, he satd, 
‘Let this be for the Indians to get drunk with,’ 
and it must be so.’’ And, indeed, if it be the 
design of Providence to extirpate these sav- 
ages in order to make room for cultivators of 
the earth, it seems not improbable that rum 
may be the appointed means. It has already 
annihilated all the tribes who formerly in- 
habited the sea-coast. 

In 1751, Dr. Thomas Bond, a particular 
friend of mine, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a hospital in Philadelphia (a very 
beneficent design, which has been ascrib’d to 
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me, but was originally his), for the reception 
and cure of poor sick persons, whether in- 
habitants of the province or strangers. He 
was zealous and active in endeavouring to 
procure subscriptions for it, but the proposal 
being a novelty in America, and at first 
not well understood, he met with but small 
success. 

At length he came to me with the compli- 
ment that he found there was no such thing 
as carrying a public-spirited project through 
without my being concern’d in it. ‘‘ For,” 
says he, “I am often ask’d by those to whom 
I propose subscribing, Have you consulted 
Franklin upon this business? And what does 
he think of it? And when I tell them that I 
have not (supposing it rather out of your 
line), they do not subscribe, but say they will 
consider of it.’’ I enquired into the nature 
and probable utility of his scheme, and re- 
ceiving from him a very satisfactory explana- 
tion, I not only subscrib’d to it myself, but 
engag’d heartily in the design of procuring 
subscriptions from others. Previously, how- 
ever, to the solicitation, I endeavoured to 
prepare the minds of the people by writing on 
the subject in the newspapers, which was my 
usual custom in such cases, but which he had 
omitted. 

The subscriptions afterwards were more 
free and generous; but, beginning to flag, I 
saw they would be insufficient without some 
assistance from the Assembly, and therefore 
propos’d to petition for it, which was done. 
The country members did not at first relish 
the project; they objected that it could only 
be serviceable to the city, and therefore the 
citizens alone should be at the expense of it; 
and they doubted whether the citizens them- 
selves generally approv’d of it. My allega- 
tion on the contrary, that it met with such 
approbation as to leave no doubt of our being 
able to raise two thousand pounds by volun- 
tary donations, they considered as a most 
extravagant supposition, and utterly im- 
possible. 

On this I form’d my plan; and, asking leave 
to bring in a bill for incorporating the con- 
tributors according to the prayer of their 
petition, and granting them a blank sum 
of money, which leave was obtained chiefly 
on the consideration that the House could 
throw the bill out if they did not like it, I 
drew it so as to make the important clause a 
conditional one, viz., ‘‘And be it enacted, by 
the authority aforesaid, that when the said 
contributors shall have met and chosen their 
managers and treasurer, and shall have raised 


by their contributions a capital stock of : 
value (the yearly interest of which is to b 
applied to the accommodating of the sic 
poor in the said hospital, free of charge f 
diet, attendance, advice, and medicines), an 
shall make the same appear to the satisfactio; 
of the speaker of the Assembly for the tim 
being, that then it shall and may be lawful fo 
the said speaker, and he is hereby required 
to sign an order on the provincial treasure 
for the payment of two thousand pounds, it 
two yearly payments, to the treasurer of thi 
said hospital, to be applied to the founding 
building, and finishing of the same.”’ 

This condition carried the bill through; fol 
the members, who had oppos’d the grant, ance 
now conceiv’d they might have the credit of 
being charitable without the expence, agreed 
to its passage; and then, in soliciting sub- 
scriptions among the people, we urg’d the 
conditional promise of the law as an addi- 
tional motive to give, since every man’s 
donation would be doubled; thus the clause 
work’d both ways. The subscriptions ac- 
cordingly soon exceeded the requisite sum,’ 
and we claim’d and receiv’d the public gift, 
which enabled us to carry the design into. 
execution. A convenient and handsome 
building was soon erected; the institution has 
by constant eXperience been found useful, 
and flourishes to this day; and I do not 
remember any of my political manceuvres, 
the success of which gave me at the time more. 
pleasure, or wherein, after thinking of it, I 


~more easily excus’d myself for having made! 


some use of cunning. 
It was about this time that another pro-| 
jector, the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, came to me | 
with a request that I would assist him in pro- 
curing a subscription for erecting a new 
meeting-house. It was to be for the use of. 
a congregation he had gathered among the 
Presbyterians, who were originally disciples | 
of Mr. Whitefield. Unwilling to make myself | 
disagreeable to my fellow-citizens by too fre- | 
quently soliciting their contributions, I abso- | 
lutely refus’d. He then desired I would 
furnish him with a list of the names of persons — 
I knew by experience to be generous and — 
public-spirited. I thought it would be un- 
becoming in me, after their kind compliance 
with my solicitations, to mark them out to be 
worried by other, beggars, and therefore re- 
fus’d also to give such a list. He then desir’d 
I would at least give him my advice. “That 
I will readily do,” said I; ‘and, in the first 
place, I advise you to apply to all those 
whom you know will give something; next, to 
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those whom you are uncertain whether they 
will give any thing or not, and show them the 
list of those who have given; and, lastly, do 
not neglect those who you are sure will give 
nothing, for in some of them you may be 
mistaken.’ He laugh’d and thank’d me, and 
said he would take my advice. He did so, 
for he ask’d of everybody, and he obtain’d a 
much larger sum than he expected, with 
which he erected the capacious and very 
elegant meeting-house that stands in Arch- 
street. i 

_ Ourcity, tho’ laid out with a beautiful reg- 
ularity, the streets large, straight, and cross- 
ing each other at right angles, had the dis- 
grace of suffering those streets to remain long 
unpav’d, and in wet weather the wheels of 
heavy carriages plough’d them into a quag- 
mire, so that it was difficult to cross them; 
and in dry weather the dust was offensive. 
I had liv’d near what was call’d the Jersey 
Market, and saw with pain the inhabitants 
wading in mud while purchasing their provi- 
sions. A strip of ground down the middle of 
that market was at length pav’d with brick, 
so that, being once in the market, they had 
firm footing, but were often over shoes in dirt 
to get there. By talking and writing on the 
subject, | was at length instrumental in 
getting the street pav’d with stone between 
the market and the brick’d foot-pavement, 
that was on each side next the houses. This, 
for some time, gave an easy access to the 
market dry-shod; but, the rest of the street 
not being pav’d, whenever a carriage came 
out of the mud upon this pavement, it shook 
off and left its dirt upon it, and it was soon 
cover’d with mire, which was not remov’d, 
the city as yet having no scavengers. 

After some inquiry, I found a poor, indus- 
trious man, who was willing to undertake 
keeping the pavement clean, by sweeping it 
twice a week, carrying off the dirt from 
before all the neighbours’ doors, for the sum 
of sixpence per month, to be paid by each 
house. I then wrote and printed a paper 
setting forth the advantages to the neigh- 
bourhood that might be obtain’d by this 
small expense; the greater ease in keeping our 
houses clean, so much dirt not being brought 
in by people’s feet; the benefit to the shops by 
more custom, etc., etc., as buyers could more 
easily get at them; and by not having, in 
windy weather, the dust blown in upon their 
goods, etc., etc. I sent one of these papers to 
each house, and in a day or two went round 
to see who would subscribe an agreement to 
pay these sixpences; it was unanimously 


sign’d, and for a time well executed. All the 
inhabitants of the city were delighted with 
the cleanliness of the pavement that sur- 
rounded the market, it being a convenience 
to all, and this rais’d a general desire to have 
all the streets paved, and made the people 
more willing to submit to a tax for that 
purpose. 

After some time I drew a bill for paving 
the city, and brought it into the Assembly. 
It was just before I went to England, in 1757, 
and did not pass till I was gone, and then 
with an alteration in the mode of assessment, 
which I thought not for the better, but with 
an additional provision for lighting as well as 
paving the streets, which was a great im- 
provement. It was by a private person, the 
late Mr. John Clifton, his giving a sample of 
the utility of lamps, by placing one at his 
door, that the people were first impress’d 
with the idea of enlighting all the city. The 
honour of this public benefit has also been 
ascrib’d to me, but it belongs truly to that 
gentleman. I did but follow his example, 
and have only some merit to claim respecting 
the form of our lamps, as differing from the 
globe lamps we were at first supply’d with 
from London. Those we found inconvenient 
in these respects: they admitted no air below; 
the smoke, therefore, did not readily go out 
above, but circulated in the globe, lodg’d on 
its inside, and soon obstructed the light they 
were intended to afford; giving, besides, the 
daily trouble of wiping them clean; and an 
accidental stroke on one of them would de- 
molish it, and render it totally useless. I 
therefore suggested the composing them of 
four flat panes, with a long funnel above to 
draw up the smoke, and crevices admitting 
air below, to facilitate the ascent of the 
smoke; by this means they were kept clean, 
and did not grow dark in a few hours, as the 
London lamps do, but continu’d bright till 
morning, and an accidental stroke would gen- 
erally break but a single pane, easily repair’d. 

I have sometimes wonder’d that the 
Londoners did not, from the effect holes in 
the bottom of the globe lamps us’d at Vaux- 
hall have in keeping them clean, learn to 
have such holes in their street lamps. But, 
these holes being made for another purpose, 
viz., to communicate flame more suddenly to 
the wick by a little flax hanging down thro’ 
them, the other use, of letting in air, seems 
not to have been thought of; and therefore, 
after the lamps have been lit a few hours, the 
streets of London are very poorly illumi- 
nated. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN PHI- 
LOCLES AND HORATIO 


MEETING ACCIDENTALLY IN THE 
FIELDS, CONCERNING VIRTUE 
AND PLEASURE 


(1730) 


Philocles. My friend Horatio! 1am very 
glad to see you; prithee, how came such a 
Man as you alone? and musing too? What 
Misfortune in your Pleasures has sent you to 
Philosophy for Relief? 

Horatio. You guess very right, my dear 
Philocles! We Pleasure-hunters are never 
without ’em; and yet, so enchanting is the 
Game! we can’t quit the Chace. How calm 
and undisturbed is your Life! How free 
from present Embarrassments and future 
Cares! I know you love me, and look with 
Compassion upon my Conduct; Shew me 
then the Path which leads up to that con- 
stant and invariable Good, which I have 
heard you so beautifully describe, and which 
you seem so fully to possess. 

Phil. There are few Men in the World I 
value more than you, Horatio! for amidst all 
your Foibles and painful Pursuits of Pleasure, 
I have oft observed in you an honest Heart, 
and a Mind strongly bent towards Virtue. 
I wish, from my Soul, I could assist you in 
acting steadily the Part of a reasonable 
Creature; for, if you would not think it a 
Paradox, I should tell you I love you better 
than you do yourself. 

Hor. A Paradox indeed! Better than I 
do myself! When I love my dear self so 
well, that I love every Thing else for my own 
sake. 

Phil. He only loves himself well, who 
rightly and judiciously loves himself. 

Hor. What do you mean by that, 
Philocles! You Men of Reason and Virtue 
are always dealing in Mysteries, tho’ you 
laugh at ’em when the Church makes ’em. 
I think he loves himself very well and very 
judiciously too, as you call it, who allows 
himself to do whatever he pleases. 

Phil. What, though it be to the Ruin and 
Destruction of that very Self which he loves 
so well! That Man alone loves himself 
rightly, who procures the greatest possible 
Good to himself thro’ the whole of his 
Existence; and so pursues Pleasure as not to 
give for it more than ’tis worth. 

Hor. That depends all upon Opinion. 
Who shall judge what the Pleasure is worth? 


Supposing a pleasing Form of the fair Kind 
strikes me so much, that I can enjoy nothing 
without the Enjoyment of that one Object; 
Or, that Pleasure in general is so favorite a 
Mistress, that I will take her as Men do thei 
Wives, for better, for worse; mind no Conse- 
quences, nor regarding what’s to come. Why. 
should I not do it? 
Phil. Suppose, Horatio, that a Friend of 
yours entred into the World about Two-and- 
Twenty, with a healthful vigorous Body, and 
a fair plentiful Estate of about Five Hun- 
dred Pounds a Year; and yet, before he 
had reached Thirty, should, by following his 
Pleasures, and not, as you say, duly regard- 
ing Consequences, have run out of his Estate, 
and disabled his Body to that Degree, that he 
had neither the Means nor Capacity of En- 
joyment left, nor any Thing else to do but 
wisely shoot himself through the Head to be 
at rest; what would you say to this unfor- 
tunate Man’s Conduct? Is it wrong by 
Opinion or Fancy only? Or is there really a 
Right and Wrong in the Case? Is not one 
Opinion of Life and Action juster than an-) 
other? Or, one Sort of Conduct preferable to 
another? Or, does that miserable Son of 
Pleasure appear as reasonable and lovely a 
Being in your Eyes, as a Man who, by pru-) 
dently and rightly gratifying his natural 
Passions, had preserved his Body in full 
Health, and his Estate entire, and enjoy’d_ 
both to a good old Age, and then died with a 
thankful Heart for the good Things he had 
received, and with an entire Submission to 
the Will of Him who first called him into 
Being? Say, Horatio! are these Men equally 
wise and happy? And is every Thing to bel 
measured by mere Fancy and Opinion, with- 
out considering whether that Fancy or 
Opinion be right? 3 1h 
Hor. Hardly so neither, I think; yet sure’ 
the wise and good Author of Nature could) 
never make us to plague us. He could never. 
give us Passions, on purpose to subdue and. 
conquer ’em; nor produce this Self of mine, 
or any other self, only that it may be denied; 
for that is denying the Works of the great’ 
Creator himself. Self-denial, then, which is 
what I suppose you mean by Prudence, 
seems to me not only absurd, but very dis-/ 
honourable to that Supreme Wisdom and 
Goodness, which is supposed to make so, 
ridiculous and Contradictious a Creature, 
that must be always fighting with himself in 
order to be at rest, and undergo voluntary 
Hardships in order to be happy: Are we 
created sick, only to be commanded to be 
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Sound? Are we born under one Law, our 
Passions, and yet bound to another, that of 
Reason? Answer me, Philocles, for I am 
warmly concerned for the Honour of Nature, 
the Mother of us all. 

Phil. 1 find, Horatio, my two Characters 
have affrighted you; so that you decline the 
Trial of what is Good, by reason: And had 
rather make a bold Attack upon Providence; 
the usual Way of you Gentlemen of Fashion, 
who, when by living in Defiance of the 
eternal Rules of Reason, you have plunged 
yourselves into a thousand Difficulties, en- 
deavour to make yourselves easy by throwing 
the Burden upon Nature. You are, Horatio, 
ina very miserable Condition indeed; for you 
say you can’t be happy if you controul your 
Passions; and you feel yourself miserable 
by an unrestrained Gratification of 'em; so 
that here’s Evil, irremediable Evil, either 
way. 

or. That is very true, at least it appears 
so to me: Pray, what have you to say, 
Philocles! in Honour of Nature or Provi- 
dence; methinks I’m in Pain for her: How do 
you rescue her? poor Lady! 

Phil. This, my dear Horatio, I have to 
say; that what you find Fault with and 
clamour against, as the most terrible Evil in 
the World, Self-denial; is really the greatest 
Good, and the highest Self-gratification: If 
indeed, you use the Word in the Sense of 
some weak sour Moralists, and much weaker 
Divines, you’ll have just Reason to laugh at 
it; but if you take it, as understood by Phi- 
losophers and Men of Sense, you will pre- 
sently see her Charms, and fly to her Em- 
braces, notwithstanding her demure Looks, 
as absolutely necessary to produce even your 
own darling sole Good, Pleasure: For, Self- 
denial is never a Duty, or a reasonable 
Action, but as ’tis a natural Means of pro- 
curing more Pleasure than you can taste 
without it, so that this grave, Saintlike Guide 
to Happiness, as rough and dreadful as she 
has been made to appear, is in truth the 
kindest and most beautiful Mistress in the 
World. 

Hor. Prithee, Philocles! do not wrap 
yourself in Allegory and Metaphor. Why do 
you teaze me thus? I long to be satisfied, 
what this Philosophical Self-denial is; the 
Necessity and Reason of it; I’m impatient, 
and all on Fire; explain. therefore, in your 
beautiful, natural easy Way of Reasoning, 
what I’m to understand by this grave Lady 
of yours, with so forbidding, downcast Looks, 
and yet so absolutely necessary to my 


Pleasures. I stand ready to embrace her; 
for you know, Pleasure I court under all 
Shapes and Forms. 7 

Phil. Attend then, and you’ll see th 
Reason of this Philosophical Self-denial. 
There can be no absolute Perfection in any 
Creature; because every Creature is derived, 
and dependent: No created Being can be All- 
wise, All-good, and All-powerful, because his 
Powers and Capacities are finite and limited; 
consequently whatever is created must, in its 
own Nature, be subject to Error, Irregularity, 
Excess, and Disorder. All intelligent, ra- 
tional Agents find in themselves a Power of 
judging what kind of Beings they are; what 
Actions are proper to preserve ’em, and what 
Consequences will generally attend them, 
what Pleasures they are form’d for, and to 
what Degree their Natures are capable of 
receiving them. All we have to do then, 
Horatio, is to consider, when we are surpriz’d 
with a new Object, and passionately desire to . 
enjoy it, whether the gratifying that Passion 
be consistent with the gratifying other Pas- 
sions and Appetites, equal if not more neces- 
sary tous. And whether it consists with our 
Happiness To-morrow, next Week, or next 
Year; for, as we all wish to live, we are 
obliged by Reason to take as much Care for 
our future, as our present Happiness, and not 
build one upon the Ruins of t’other. But, if 
thro’ the Strength and Power of a present 
Passion, and thro’ want of attending to Con- 
sequences, we have err’d and exceeded the 
Bounds which Nature or Reason have set us; 
we are then, for our own Sakes, to refrain, or 
deny ourselves a present momentary Pleasure 
for a future, constant and durable one: So 
that this Philosophical Self-denial is only 
refusing to do an Action which you strongly 
desire; because ’tis inconsistent with your 
Health, Fortunes, or Circumstances in the 
World; or, in other Words, because ’twould 
cost you more than ’twas worth. You would 
lose by it, as a Man of Pleasure. Thus you 
see, Horatio! that Self-denial is not only the 
most reasonable, but the most pleasant 
Thing in the World. 

Hor. We are just coming into Town, so 
that we can’t pursue this Argument any 
farther at present; you have said a great deal 
for Nature, Providence, and Reason: Happy 
are they who can follow such divine Guides. 

Phil. Horatio! good Night; I wish you 
wise in your Pleasures. 

Hor. 1 wish, Philocles! | could be as wise 
in my Pleasures as you are pleasantly Wise; 
your Wisdom is agreeable, your Virtue is 
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amiable, and your Philosophy the highest 
Luxury. Adieu! thou enchanting Reasoner! 


A SECOND DIALOGUE BE- 
TWEEN PHILOCLES AND 
HORATIO 
CONCERNING VIRTUE AND PLEASURE 
(1730) 


Philocles. Dear Horatio! where hast thou 
been these three or four Months? What new 
Adventures have you fallen upon since I met 
you in these delightful, all-inspiring Fields, 
and wondred how such a Pleasure-hunter as 
you could bear being alone? 

Horatio. O Philocles, thou best of Friends, 
because a Friend to Reason and Virtue, I am 
very glad to see you. Don’t you remember, 
I told you then, that some Misfortunes in 
my Pleasures had sent me to Philosophy for 
Relief? But now I do assure you, I can, 
without a Sigh, leave other Pleasures for those 
of Philosophy; I can hear the Word Reason 
mentioned, and Virtue praised, without 
Laughing. Don’t I bid fair for Conversion, 
think you? 

Phil. Very fair, Horatio! for I remember 
the Time when Reason, Virtue, and Pleasure, 
were the same Thing with you: When you 
counted nothing Good but what pleas’d, nor 
any thing Reasonable but what you got by; 
When you made a Jest of a Mind, and the 
Pleasures of Reflection, and elegantly plac’d 
your sole Happiness, like the rest of the 
Animal Creation, in the Gratifications of 
Sense. 

Hor. 1 did so: But in our last Conversa- 
tion, when walking upon the Brow of this 
Hill, and looking down on that broad, rapid 
River, and yon widely-extended beautifully- 
varied Plain, you taught me another Doc- 
trine: You shewed me, that Self-denial, which 
above all Things I abhorred, was really the 
greatest Good, and the highest Self-gratifi- 
cation, and absolutely necessary to produce 
even my own darling sole Good, Pleasure. 

Phil. True: I told you that Self-denial 
was never a Duty but when it was a natural 
Means of procuring more Pleasure than we 
could taste without it: That as we all strongly 
desire to live, and to live only to enjoy, we 
should take as much Care about our future as 
our present Happiness; and not build one 
upon the Ruins of ’tother: That we should 
look to the End, and regard Consequences: 
and if, thro’ want of Attention we had err’d, 


and exceeded the Bounds which Nature had} 
set us, we were then obliged, for our own} 
Sakes, to refrain or deny ourselves a present} 
momentary Pleasure for a future, constant, 
and durable Good. 

Hor. You have shewn, Phzilocles, that 
Self-denial, which weak or interested Men} 
have rendred the most forbidding, is really} 
the most delightful and amiable, the most 
reasonable and pleasant Thing in the World. | 
In a Word, if J understand you aright, Self- 
denial is, in Truth, Self-recognising, Self-| 
acknowledging, or Self-owning. But now, | 
my Friend! you are to perform another} 
Promise; and shew me the Path which leads} 
up to that constant, durable, and invariable} 
Good, which I have heard you so beautifully) 
describe, and which you seem so fully to} 
possess: Is not this Good of yours a mere| 
Chimera? Can any Thing be constant in a} 
World which is eternally changing! and} 
which appears to exist by an everlasting 
Revolution of one Thing into another, and | 
where every Thing without us, and every | 
Thing within us, is in perpetual Motion? 
What is this constant, durable Good, then, of | 
yours? Prithee, satisfy my Soul, for I’m all | 
on Fire, and impatient to enjoy her. Pro- | 
duce this eternal blooming Goddess with | 
never-fading Charms, and see, whether I | 
won't embrace her with as much Eagerness | 
and Rapture as you. | 

Phil. You seem enthusiastically warm, | 
Horatio; I will wait till you are cool enough to | 
attend to the sober, dispassionate Voice of | 
Reason. 

Hor. You mistake me, my dear Philocles! | 
my Warmth is not so great as to run away | 
with my Reason: it is only just raised enough | 
to open my Faculties, and fit them to receive | 
those eternal Truths, and that durable Good, 
which you so triumphantly boasted of. Be- | 
gin, then; I’m prepared. 

Phil. Iwill. I believe, Horatio! with all | 
your Skepticism about you, you will allow | 
that Good to be constant which is never | 
absent from you, and that to be durable, | 
which never Ends but with your Being. | 

Hor. Yes, go on. 

Phil. That can never be the Good of a | 
Creature, which when present, the Creature 
may be miserable, and when absent, is cer- | 
tainly so. 

Hor. 1 think not; but pray explain what | 
you mean; for I am not much used to this 
abstract Way of Reasoning, 

Phil. I mean all the Pleasures of Sense. 
The Good of Man cannot consist in the mere | 


—_~ 


Good. 
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Pleasures of Sense; because, when any one of 


those Objects which you love is absent, or 


can’t be come at, you are certainly miserable: 
and if the Faculty be impair’d, though the 
Object be present, you can’t enjoy it. So 
that this sensual Good depends upon a 
thousand Things without and within you, 
and all out of your Power. Can this then be 
the Good of Man? Say, Horatio/ what think 
you, Is not this a chequer’d, fleeting, fantas- 
tical Good? Can that, in any propriety of 
Speech, be called the Good of Man which 
even, while he is tasting, he may be miser- 
able; and which when he cannot taste, he is 
necessarily so? Can that be our Good, which 
costs us a great deal of Pains to obtain; which 
cloys.in possessing; for which we must wait 
the Return of Appetite before we can enjoy 
again? Or, is that our Good, which we can 
come at without Difficulty; which is height- 
ened by Possession, which never ends in 
Weariness and Disappointment; and which, 
the more we enjoy, the better qualified we 
are to enjoy on? 

Hor. The latter, I think; but why do you 
torment me thus? Philocles! shew me this 


Good immediately. 


- Phil. Ihave shewed you what ’tis not; it 
is not sensual, but ’tis rational and moral 
It is doing all the Good we can to 
others, by Acts of Humanity, Friendship, 
Generosity, and Benevolence: This is that 
constant and durable Good, which will afford 
Contentment and Satisfaction always alike, 
without Variation or Diminution. I speak 
to your Experience now, Horatio! Did you 
ever find yourself weary of relieving the 
Miserable? or of raising the Distressed into 
Life or Happiness? Or rather, don’t you find 
the Pleasure grow upon you by Repetition, 


and that ’tis greater in the Reflection than in 


the Act itself? Is there a Pleasure upon 
Earth to be compared with that which arises 
from the Sense of making others happy? 
Can this Pleasure ever be absent, or ever end 
but with your Being? Does it not always 
accompany you? Doth not it lie down and 
rise with you? live as long as you live? give 
you Consolation in the Article of Death, and 
remain with you in that gloomy Hour, when 
all other Things are going to forsake you, or 
you them? 

Hor. How glowingly you paint, Philocles/ 
Methinks Horatio is amongst the Enthusi- 
asts. I feel the Passion: | am enchantingly 
convinced; but I don’t know why: Overborn 
by something stronger than Reason. | Sure 
some Divinity speaks within me; but prithee, 


Philocles, give me cooly the Cause, why this 
rational and moral Good so infinitely excels 
the mere natural or sensual. 

Phil. \ think, Horatio/ that I have clearly 
shewn you the Difference between merely 
natural or sensual Good, and rational or 
moral Good. Natural or sensual Pleasure 
continues no longer than the Action itself; 
but this divine or moral Pleasure continues 
when the Action is over, and swells and 


‘grows upon your Hand by Reflection: The 


one is inconstant, unsatisfying, of short Dura- 
tion, and attended with numberless Ills; the 
other is constant, yields full Satisfaction, is 
durable, and no Evils preceding, accompany- 
ing, or following it. But, if you enquire 
farther into the Cause of this Difference, and 
would know why the moral Pleasures are 
greater than the sensual; perhaps the Reason 
is the same as in all other Creatures, That 
their Happiness or chief Good consists in 
acting up to their chief Faculty, or that 
Faculty which distinguishes them from. all 
Creatures of a different Species. The chief 
Faculty in a Man is his Reason; and conse- 
quently his chief Good; or that which may be 
justly called his Good, consists not merely 
in Action, but in reasonable Action. . By 
reasonable Actions, we understand those 
Actions which are preservative of the human 
Kind, and naturally tend to produce real and 
unmixed Happiness; and these Actions, by 
way of Distinction, we call Actions morally 
Good. 

Hor. You speak very clearly, Philocles! 
but, that no Difficulty may remain upon my 
Mind, pray tell me what is the real Difference 
between natural Good and Ill, and moral 
Good and III? for I know several People who 
use the Terms without Ideas. 

Phil. That may be: The Difference lies 
only in this; that natural Good and IIl is 
Pleasure and Pain: Moral Good and IIl is 
Pleasure or Pain produced with Intention 
and Design; for 'tis the Intention only that 
makes the Agent morally Good or Bad. 

Hor. But may not a Man, with a very 
good Intention, do an ill Action? 

Phil. Yes, but, then he errs in his Judg- 
ment, tho’ his Design be good. If his Error 
is inevitable, or such as, all Things consid- 
ered, he could not help, he is inculpable: 
But if it arose through want of Diligence in 
forming his Judgment about the Nature of 
human Actions, he is immoral and culp- 
able. 

Hor. 1 find, then, that in order to please 
ourselves rightly, or to do good to others 
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morally, we should take great Care of our 
Opinions. 

Phil. Nothing concerns you more; for, as 
the Happiness or real Good of Men consists 
in right Action, and right Action cannot be 
produced without right Opinion, it behoves 
us, above all Things in this World, to take 
Care that our Opinions of Things be accord- 
ing to the Nature of Things. The Founda- 
tion of all Virtue and Happiness is Thinking 


rightly. He who sees an Action is right, that’ 


is, naturally tending to Good, and does it 
because of that Tendency, he only is a moral 
Man; and he alone is capable of that con- 
stant, durable, and invariable Good, which 
has been the Subject of this Conversation. 

Hor. How, my dear philosophical Guide, 
shall I be able to know, and determine cer- 
tainly, what is Right and Wrong in Life? 

Phil. As easily as you distinguish a Circle 
from a Square, or Light from Darkness. 
Look, Horatio, into the sacred Book of 
Nature; read your own Nature, and view the 
Relation which other Men stand in to you, 
and you to them; and you'll immediately see 
what constitutes human Happiness, and con- 
sequently what is Right. 

Hor. Weare just coming into Town, and 
can say no more at present. You are my 
good Genius, Philocles. You have shewed 
me what is good. You have redeemed me 
from the Slavery and Misery of Folly and 
Vice, and made me a free and happy Being. 

Phil. Then I am the happiest Man in the 
World. Be steady, Horatio! Never depart 
from Reason and Virtue. 

Hor. Sooner will I lose my Existence. 
Good Night, Philocles. 

Phil. Adieu! dear Horatio! 


THE" WAY '‘TO“WEACTH 
(1758) 


COURTEOUS READER, 

I have heard that nothing gives an Author 
so great Pleasure, as to find his Works re- 
spectfully quoted by other learned Authors. 
This Pleasure I have seldom enjoyed; for tho’ 
I have been, if I may say it without Vanity, 
an eminent Author of Almanacks annually 
now a full Quarter of a Century, my Brother 
Authors in the same Way, for what Reason I 
know not, have ever been very sparing in 
their Applauses, and no other. Author. has 
taken the least Notice of me, so that did not 
my Writings produce me some solid Pudding, 
the great Deficiency of Praise would have 
quite discouraged me. 


I concluded at length, that the People were 
the best Judges of my merit; for they buy my 
Works; and besides, in my Rambles, where'l 
am not personally known, I have frequently 
heard one or other of my Adages repeated, 
with, as Poor Richard says, at the End on ’t; 
this gave me some Satisfaction, as it showed 
not only that my Instructions were regarded, 
but discovered likewise some Respect for my 
Authority; and I own, that to encourage the 
Practice of remembering and repeating those 
wise Sentences, I have sometimes quoted 
myself with great Gravity. 

Judge, then how much I must have been 
gratified by an Incident I am going to relate 
to you. I stopt my Horse lately where a 
great Number of People were collected at a 
Vendue of Merchant Goods. The Hour of 
Sale not being come, they were conversing on 
the Badness of the Times and one of the 
Company call’d to a plain clean old Man, 
with white Locks, ‘‘Pray, Father Abraham, 
what think you of the Times? Won’t these 
heavy Taxes quite ruin the Country? How 
shall we be ever able to pay them? What 
would you advise us to?”” Father Abraham 
stood up, and reply’d, ‘If you’d have my 
Advice, I’ll give it you in short, for A Word to 
the Wise is enough, and many Words won't fill 
a Bushel, as Poor Richard. says.” They 
join’d in desiring him to speak his Mind, and 
gathering round him, he proceeded as follows; 

“Friends,’’ says he, and Neighbours, ‘‘the 
Taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those 
laid on by the Government were the only 
Ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our Jdleness, 
three times as much by our Pride, and four 
times as much by our Folly; and from these 
Taxes the Commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing an Abatement. How- 
ever let us hearken to good Advice, and some- 
thing may be done for us; God helps them that 
help themselves, as Poor Richard says, in his 
Almanack of 1733. 

It would be thought a hard Government 
that should tax its People one-tenth Part of 
their Time, to be employed in its Service. 
But Idleness taxes many of us much more, if 
we reckon all that is spent in absolute Sloth, 
or doing of nothing, with that which is spent 
in idle Employmeéents or Amusements, that 
amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on 
Diseases, absolutely shortens Life. Sloth, 
like Rust, consumes faster than Labour wears; 
while the used Key is always bright, as Poor 


: 
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Richard says. But dost thou love Life, then do 


_not squander Time; for that’s the stuff Life is 


made of, as Poor Richard says. How much 
more than is necessary do we spend in sleep, 
forgetting that The Sleeping Fox catches no 
Poultry, and that There will be sleeping 
enough in the Grave, as Poor Richard says. 

If Time be of all Things the most precious, 
wasting Time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest Prodigality; since, as he elsewhere 
tells us, Lost Time ts never found again; and 
what we call Time enough, always proves little 
enough: Let us then up and be doing, and 
doing to the Purpose; so by Diligence shall 
we do more with less Perplexity. Sloth 
makes all Things difficult, but Industry all 
easy, as Poor Richard says; and He that riseth 
late must trot all Day, and shall scarce overtake 
his Business at Night; while Laziness travels so 
slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him, as we 
read in Poor Richard, who adds, Drive thy 
Business, let not that drive thee; and Early to 
Bed, and early to rise, makes a Man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise: 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for 
better Times. We may make these Times 
better, if we bestir ourselves. Industry need 
not wish, as Poor Richard says, and he that 
lives upon Hope will die fasting. There are no 
Gains without Pains; then Help Hands, for I 
have no Lands, or if I have, they are smartly 
taxed. And, as Poor Richard likewise ob- 
serves, He that hath a Trade hath an Estate; 
and he that hath a Calling, hath an Office of 
Profit and Honour; but then the 7rade must 
be worked at, and the Calling well followed, 
or neither the Estate nor the Office will enable 
us to pay our Taxes. If we are industrious, 
we shall never starve; for, as Poor Richard 
says, At the working Man's House Hunger 
looks in, but dares not enter. Nor will the 
Bailiff or the Constable enter, for Industry 


_ pays Debts, while Despair encreaseth them, says 


Poor Richard. What though you have found 
no Treasure, nor has any rich Relation left 
you a Legacy, Diligence is the Mother of 
Goodluck as Poor Richard says and God gives 
all Things to Industry. Then plough deep, 
while Sluggards sleep, and you shall have Corn 
to sell and to keep, says Poor Dick. Work 
while it is called To-day, for you know not 
how much you may be hindered To-morrow, 
which: makes Poor Richard say, One to-day 1s 
worth two To-morrows, and farther, Have you 
somewhat to do To-morrow, do it To-day. If 
you were a Servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good Master should catch 
you idle? Are you then your own Master, be 


ashamed to catch yourself idle, as Poor Dick 
says. When there is so much to be done for 
yourself, your Family, your Country, and 
your gracious King, be up by Peep of Day; 
Let not the Sun look down and say, Inglorious 
here he hes. Wandle your tools without 
Mittens; remember that The Cat in Gloves 
catches no Mice, as Poor Richard says. ’Tis 
true there is much to be done, and perhaps 
you are weak-handed, but stick to it steadily; 
and you will see great Effects, for Constant 
Dropping wears away Stones, and by Diligence 
and Patience the Mouse ate in two the Cable; 
and Little Strokes fell great Oaks, as Poor 
Richard says in his Almanack, the Year | 
cannot just now remember. 

Methinks I hear some of you say, Must a 
Man afford himself no Leisure? 1 will tell 
thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says, 
Employ thy Time well, tf thou meanest to gain 
Leisure; and, since thou art not sure of a 
Minute, throw not away an Hour. Leisure, is 
Time for doing something useful; this Leisure 
the diligent Man will obtain, but the lazy 
Man never; so that, as Poor Richard says, 
A Life of Leisure and a Life of Laziness are 
two Things. Do you imagine that Sloth will 
afford you more Comfort than Labour? No, 
for as Poor Richard says, Trouble springs 
from Idleness, and grievous Toil from needless 
Ease. Many without Labour, would lve by 
their Wits only, but they break for want of 
Stock. Whereas Industry gives Comfort, 
and Plenty, and Respect: Fly Pleasures, and 
they'll follow you. The diligent Spinner has a 
large Shift; and now I have a Sheep and a Cow, 
everybody bids me good Morrow; all which is 
well said by Poor Richard. 

But with our Industry, we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our 
own Affairs with our own Eyes, and not trust 
too much to others; for, as Poor Richard says 


I never saw an oft-removed Tree, 
. Nor yet an oft-removed Famaly, 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 


And again, Three Removes 1s as bad as a Fire; 
and again, Keep thy Shop, and thy Shop will 
keep thee; and again, If you would have your 
Business done, go; if not, send. And again, 


He that by the Plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, The Eye of a Master will do more 
Work than both his Hands; and again, Want of 
Care does us more Damage than Want of 
Knowledge; and again, Not to oversee Work- 
men, ts to leave them your Purse open. Trust- 
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ing too much to others’ Care is the Ruin of 
many; for, as the Almanack says, In the 
Affairs of this World, Men are saved, not by 
Faith, but by the Want of it; but a Man’s own 
Care is profitable; for, saith Poor Dick, Learn- 
ing is to the Studious, and Riches to the Careful, 
as well as Power to the Bold, and Heaven to the 
Virtuous, and farther, If you would have a 
faithful Servant, and one that you like, serve 
yourself. And again, he adviseth to Circum- 
spection and Care, even in the smallest 
Matters, because sometimes A Jitile Neglect 
may breed great Mischief; adding, for want of a 
Nail the Shoe was lost; for want of a Shoe the 
Horse was lost; and for want of a Horse the 
Rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the 
Enemy; all for want of Care about a Horse-shoe 
Nail. 

So much for Industry, my Friends, and 
Attention to one’s own Business; but to these 
we must add Frugality, if we would make our 
Industry more certainly successful. A Man 
may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, 
keep his Nose all his Life to the Grindstone, and 
die not worth a Groat at last. A fat Kitchen 
makes a lean Will, as Poor Richard says; and 


Many Estates are spent in the Getting, 

Since Women for Tea forsook Spinning and 
Knitting, 

And Men for Punch forsook Hewing and Split- 
ting. 


If you would be wealthy, says he, in another 
Almanack, think of Saving as well as of 
Getting: The Indies have not made Spain rich, 
because her Outgoes are greater than her In- 
comes. 

Away then with your expensive Follies, 
and you will not then have so much Cause to 
complain of hard Times, heavy Taxes, and 
chargeable Families; for, as Poor Dick says, 


Women and Wine, Game and Deceit, 
Make the Wealth small and the Wants great. 


And farther, What maintains one Vice, would 
bring up two Children. You may think per- 
haps, that a little Tea, or a little Punch now 
and then, Diet a /ittle more costly, Clothes a 
little finer, and a Jittle Entertainment now and 
then, can be no great Matter; but remember 
what Poor Richard says, Many a Little makes 
a Mickle; and farther, Beware of little Ex- 
pences; A small Leak will sink a great Ship; 
and again, Who Dainties love, shall Beggars 
prove; and moreover, Fools make Feasts, and 
wise Men eat them. 

Here you are all got together at this 
Vendue of Fineries and Knicknacks. You 


call them Goods; but if you do not take Care, 
they will prove Evils to some of you. You 
expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps 
they may for less than they cost, but if you 
have no Occasion for them, they must be 
dear to you. Remember what Poor Richard 
says, Buy what thou hast no Need of, and ere 
long thou shalt sell thy Necessartes. And 
again, At a great Pennyworth pause a while: 
He means, that perhaps the Cheapness is 
apparent only, and not Real; or the bargain, 


_by straitening thee in thy Business, may do 


thee more Harm than Good. For in another 
Place he says, Many have been ruined by buy- 
ing good Pennyworths. Again, Poor Richard 
says, ’tis foolish to lay out Money in a Purchase 
of Repentance; and yet this Folly is practised 
every Day at Vendues, for want of minding 
the Almanack. Wise Men, as Poor Dick 
says, learn by others Harms, Fools scarcely by 
their own; but felix quem faciunt aliena peri- 
cula cautum. Many a one, for the Sake of 
Finery on the Back, have gone with a hungry 
Belly, and half-starved their Families. Szks 
and Sattins, Scarlet and Velvets, as Poor 
Richard says, put out the Kitchen Frre. 

These are not the Necessaries of Life, they 
can scarcely be called the Conveniences; and 
yet only because they look pretty, how many 
want to have them! The artificial Wants of 
Mankind thus become more numerous than 
the Natural; and, as Poor Dick says, for one 
poor Person, there are an hundred indigent. 
By these, and other Extravagancies, the 
Genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced to 
borrow of those whom they formerly .de- 
spised, but who through Industry and Fru- 
gality have maintained their Standing; in 
which Case it appears plainly, that A Plough- 
man on his Legs is higher than a Gentleman on 
his Knees, as Poor Richard says. Perhaps 
they have had a small Estate left them, 
which they knew not the Getting of, they 
think, ’tis Day, and will never be Night; that a 
little to be spent out of so much, is not worth 
minding; a Child and a Fool, as Poor Richard 
says, wmagine Twenty shillings and Twenty 
Years can never be spent but, always taking 
out of the Meal-tub, and never putting in, soon 
comes to the Bottom; as Poor Dick says, When 
the Well’s dry, they know the Worth of Water. 
But this they might have known before, if 
they had taken his Advice; If you would know 
the Value of Money, go and try to borrow some; 
or, he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing; 
and indeed so does he that lends to such 
People, when he goes fo get it in again. Poor 
Dick farther advises, and says, Wy. 
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Fond Pride of Dress ts sure a very Curse; 
E’er Fancy you consult, consult your Purse. 


And again, Pride is as loud a Beggar as Want, 
and a great deal more saucy. When you have 
bought one fine Thing, you must buy ten 
more, that your Appearance may be all of a 
Piece; but Poor Dick says, ’Tis easier to sup- 
press the first Desire, than to satisfy all that 
followit. And ’tis as truly Folly for the Poor 
to ape the Rich, as for the Frog to swell, in 
order to equal the ox. 


Great Estates may venture more, 
But little Boats should keep near Shore. 


"Tis, however, a Folly soon punished; for 
Pride that dines on Vanity, sups on Contempt, 
as Poor Richard says. And in another Place, 
Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and supped with Infamy. And after 
all, of what Use is this Pride of Appearance, 
for which so much is risked, so much is suf- 
fered? It cannot promote Health, or ease 


Pain; it makes no Increase of Merit in the 


Person, it creates Envy, it hastens Mis- 
fortune. 


What ts a Butterfly? At best 
He’s but a Caterpillar drest 
The gaudy Fop’s his Picture just, 


as Poor Richard says. 

But what Madness must it be to run in 
Debt for these Superfluities! We are offered, 
by the Terms of this Vendue, Six Months’ 
Credit; and that perhaps has induced some of 
us to attend it, because we cannot spare the 
ready Money, and hope now to be fine with- 
outit. But, ah, think what you do when you 
run in Debt; you give to another Power over 
your Liberty. If you cannot pay at the Time, 
you will be ashamed to see your Creditor; 
you will be in Fear when you speak to him; 
you will make poor pitiful sneaking Excuses, 
and by Degrees come to lose your Veracity, 
and sink into base downright lying; for, as 
Poor Richard says, The second Vice is Lying, 
the first is running in Debt. And again, to the 
same Purpose, Lying rides upon Debt’s Back. 
Whereas a free-born Englishman ought not 
to be ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any 
Man living. But Poverty often deprives a 
Man of all Spirit and Virtue: ’77s hard for an 
empty Bag to stand upright, as Poor Richard 
truly says. 

What would you think of that Prince, or 
that Government, who should issue an Edict 
forbidding you to dress like a Gentleman or a 
Gentlewoman, on Pain of Imprisonment or 


Servitude? Would you not say, that. you 


were free, have a Right to dress as you please, 
and that such an Edict would be a Breach of 
your Privileges, and such a Government 
tyrannical? And yet you are about to put 
yourself under that tyranny, when you run in 
Debt for such Dress! Your Creditor has 
Authority, at his Pleasure to deprive you of 
your Liberty, by confining you in Gaol for 
Life, or to sell you for a Servant, if you should 
not be able to pay him! When you have got 
your Bargain, you may, perhaps, think little 
of Payment; but Creditors, Poor Richard tells 
us, have better Memories than Debtors; and in 
another Place says, Creditors are a superstt- 
tious Sect, great Observers of set Days and 
Times. The Day comes round before you 
are aware, and the Demand is made before 
you are prepared to satisfy it; or if you bear 
your Debt in Mind, the Term which at first 
seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear 
extreamly short. Time will seem to have 
added Wings to his Heels as well as Shoul- 
ders. Those have a’ short Lent, saith Poor 
Richard, who owe Money to be paid at Easter. 
Then since, as he says, The Borrower is a 
Slave to the Lender, and the Debtor to the 
Creditor, disdain the Chain, preserve your 
Freedom; and maintain your Independency: 
Be Industrious and free; be frugal and free. 
At present, perhaps, you may think yourself 
in thriving Circumstances, and that you can 
bear a little Extravagance without Injury; 
but, 


For Age and Want, save while you may; 
No Morning Sun lasts a whole Day, 


as Poor Richard says. Gain may be tempo- 
rary and uncertain, but ever while you live, 
Expence is constant and certain; and ‘tis 
easter to butld two Chimntes, than to keep one 
in Fuel, as Poor Richard says. So, Rather go 
to Bed supperless than rise in Debt. - 


Get what you can, and what you get hold;  . 
’Tis the Stone that will turn all your lead into 
Gold, 


as Poor Richard says. And when you have 
got the Philosopher’s Stone, sure you will no 
longer complain of bad Times, or the Diffi- 
culty of paying Taxes. 

This Doctrine, my Friends, is Reason and 
Wisdom; but after all, do not depend too 
much upon your own Jndustry, and Frugality, 
and Prudence, though excellent Things, for 
they may all be blasted without the Blessing 
of Heaven; and therefore, ask that Blessing 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to those 
that at present seem to want it, but comfort 
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and help them. Remember, Job suffered, 
and was afterwards prosperous. 

And now to conclude, Experience keeps a 
dear School, but Fools will learn in no other, 
and scarce in that; for it is true, we may give 
Advice, but we cannot give Conduct, as Poor 
Richard says: However, remember this, They 
that won't be counselled, can’t be helped, as 
Poor Richard says: and farther, That, zf you 
will not hear Reason, she'll surely rap your 
Knuckles.” 

Thus the old Gentleman ended his Ha- 
rangue. The People heard it, and approved 
the Doctrine, and immediately practised the 
contrary, just as if it had been a common 
Sermon; for the Vendue opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly, notwithstand- 
ing his Cautions and their own Fear of 
Taxes. I found the good Man had thor- 
oughly studied my Almanacks. and digested 
all I had dropt on these Topicks during the 
Course of Five and twenty Years. The fre- 
quent Mention he made of me must have 
tired any one else, but my Vanity was won- 
derfully delighted with it, though I was con- 
scious that not a tenth Part of the Wisdom 
was my own, which he ascribed to me, but 
rather the Gleanings I had made of the Sense 
of all Ages and Nations. However, I re- 
solved to be the better for the Echo of it; and 
though I had at first determined to buy Stuff 
for a new Coat, I went away resolved to wear 
my old One a little longer. Reader, if thou 
wilt do the same, thy Profit will be as great as 
mine. I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDERS. 

July 7, 1757. 


RULES BY WHICH A GREAT 
EMPIRE MAY BE 
REDUCED 


TO A SMALL ONE; PRESENTED TO A 
LATE MINISTER, WHEN HE EN- 
TERED UPON HIS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


(1773) 


An ancient Sage boasted, that, tho’ he 
could not fiddle, he knew how to make a 
great city of a little one. The science that I, 
a modern simpleton, am about to communi- 
cate, is the very reverse. 

I address myself to all ministers who have 
the management of extensive dominions, 
which from their very greatness are become 


troublesome to govern, because the multi- 
plicity of their affairs leaves no time for 
fiddling. 

I. In the first place, gentlemen, you are te 
consider, that a great empire, like a great 
cake, is most easily diminished at the edges. 
Turn your attention, therefore, first to your 
remotest provinces; that, as you get rid of 
them, the next may follow in order. 

II. That the possibility of this separation 
may always exist, take special care the pro- 
vinces are never incorporated with the 
mother country; that they do not enjoy the 
same common rights, the same privileges in 
commerce; and that they are governed by 
severer laws, all of your enacting, without 
allowing them any share in the choice of the 
legislators. By carefully making and pre- 
serving such distinctions, you will (to keep to 
my simile of the cake) act like a wise ginger- 
bread-baker, who, to facilitate a division, 
cuts his dough half through in those places 
where, when baked, he would have it broken 
to pieces. 

III. Those remote provinces have perhaps 
been acquired, purchased, or conquered, at 
the sole expence of the settlers, or their 
ancestors, without. the aid of the mother 
country. If this should happen to increase 
her strength, by their growing numbers, ready 
to join in her wars, her commerce, by their 
growing demand for her manufactures; or her 
naval power, by greater employment for her 
ships and seamen, they may probably sup- 
pose some merit in this, and that it entitles 
them to some favour; you are therefore to 
forget zt all, or resent it, as if they had done 
you injury. If they happen to be zealous 
whigs, friends of liberty, nurtured in revolu- 
tion principles, remember all that to their 
prejudice, and resolve to punish it; for such. 
principles, after a revolution is thoroughly 
established, are of no more use; they are even 
odious and abominable. | 

IV. However peaceably your colonies have 
submitted to your government, shewn their 
affection to your interests, and patiently 
borne their grievances, you are to suppose 
them always inclined to revolt, and treat 
them accordingly. Quarter troops among 
them, who by their insolence may provoke the 
rising of mobs, and by their bullets and 
bayonets suppress them. By this means, 
like the husband who uses his wife ill from 
suspicion, you may in time convert your 
suspicions into realities. 

V. Remote provinces must have Governors 
and Judges, to represent the Royal Person, 
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and execute everywhere the delegated parts 
of his office and authority. You ministers 
know, that much of the strength of govern- 
ment depends on the opinion of the people, 
and much of that opinion on the choice of 
rulers placed immediately over them. If you 
send them wise and good men for governors, 
who study the interest of the colonists, and 
advance their prosperity, they will think 
their King wise and good, and that he wishes 
the welfare of his subjects. If you send them 
learned and upright men for Judges, they 
will think him a lover of justice. This may 
attach your provinces more to his govern- 
ment. You are therefore to be careful whom 
you recommend for those offices. If you can 
find prodigals, who have ruined their for- 
tunes, broken gamesters or stock-jobbers, 
these may do well as governors; for they will 
probably be rapacious, and provoke the 
people by their extortions. Wrangling 
proctors and pettifogging lawyers, too, are 
not amiss, for they will be for ever disputing 
and quarrelling with their little parliaments. 
If withal they should be ignorant, wrong- 
headed, and insolent, so much the better. 
Attornies’ clerks and Newgate solicitors will 
do for Chief Justices, especially if they hold 
their places during your pleasure; and all will 
contribute to impress those ideas of your 
government, that are proper for a people you 
would wish to renounce tt. 

VI. To confirm these impressions, and 
strike them deeper, whenever the injured 
come to the capital with complaints of mal- 
administration, oppression, or injustice, pun- 
ish such suitors with long delay, enormous 
‘expence, and a final judgment in favour of 
the oppressor. This will have an admirable 
effect every way. The trouble of future 
complaints will be prevented, and Governors 
and Judges will be encouraged to farther acts 
of oppression and injustice; and thence the 
people may become more disaffected, and at 
length desperate. 

VIL. When such Governors have crammed 
their coffers, and made themselves so odious 
to the people that they can no longer remain 
among them, with safety to their persons, 

_ recall and reward them with pensions. You 
may make them baronets too, if that respect- 
able order should not think fit to resent it. 
All will contribute to encourage new gov- 
ernors in the same practice, and make the 
supreme government, detestable. 

VIII. If, when you are engaged in war, 
your colonies should vie in liberal aids of men 
and money against the common enemy, upon 
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your simple requisition, and give far beyond 
their abilities, reflect that a penny taken 
from them by your power is more honourable 
to you, than a pound presented by their 
benevolence; despise therefore their volun- 
tary grants, and resolve to harass them with 
novel taxes. They will probably complain 
to your parliaments, that they are taxed bya 
body in which they have no representative, 
and that this is contrary to common right. 
They will petition for redress. Let the 
Parliaments flout their claims, reject their 
petitions, refuse even to suffer the reading 
of them, and treat the petitioners with the 
utmost contempt. Nothing can have a 
better effect in producing the alienation pro- 
posed; for though many can forgive injuries, 
none ever forgave contempt. . 

IX. In laying these taxes, never regard the 
heavy burthens those remote people already 
undergo, in defending their own frontiers, 
supporting their own provincial govern- 
ments, making new roads, building bridges, 
churches, and other public edifices, which in 
old countries have been done to your hands 
by your ancestors, but which occasion con- 
stant calls and demands on the purses of a 
new people. Forget the restraints you lay on 
their trade for your own benefit, and the ad- 
vantage a monopoly of this trade gives your 
exacting merchants. Think nothing of the 
wealth those merchants and your manu- 
facturers acquire by the colony commerce; 
their encreased ability thereby to pay taxes 
at home; their accumulating, in the price of 
their commodities, most of those taxes, and 
so levying them from their consuming cus- 
tomers; all this, and the employment and 
support of thousands of your poor by the 
colonists, you are entirely to forget. But 
remember to make your arbitrary tax more 
grievous to your provinces, by public declara- 
tions importing that your power of taxing 
them has no limits; so that when you take 
from them without their consent one shilling 
in the pound, you have a clear right to the 
other nineteen. This will probably weaken 
every idea of security in their property, and 
convince them, that under such a govern- ’ 
ment they have nothing they can call their own; 
which can scarce fail of producing the happi- 
est consequences! 

X. Possibly, indeed, some of them might 
still comfort themselves, and say, ‘‘Though 
we have no property, we have yet something 
left that is valuable; we have constitutional 
liberty, both of person and of conscience. 
This King, these Lords, and these Commons, 
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who it seems are too remote from us to know 
us, and feel for us, cannot take from us our 
Habeas Corpus right, or our right of trial by a 
jury of our neighbours; they cannot deprive us 
of the exercise of our religion, alter our 
ecclesiastical constitution, and compel us to 
be Papists, if they please, or Mahometans.” 
To annihilate this comfort, begin by laws to 
perplex their commerce with in‘nite regula- 
tions, impossible to be remembered and ob- 
served: ordain seizures of their property for 
every failure; take away the trial of such 
property by Jury, and give it to arbitrary 
Judges of your own appointing, and of the 
lowest characters in the country, whose sal- 
aries and emoluments are to arise out of the 
duties or condemnations, and whose appoint- 
ments are during pleasure. Then let there be 
a formal declaration of both Houses, that 
opposition to your edicts is treason, and that 
any person suspected of treason in the 
provinces may, according to some obsolete 
law, be seized and sent to the metropolis of 
the empire for trial; and pass an act, that 
those there charged with certain other of- 
fences, shall be sent away in chains from 
their friends and country to be tried in the 
same manner for felony. Then erect a new 
Court of Inquisition among them, accom- 
panied by an armed force, with instructions 
to transport all such suspected persons; to be 
ruined by the expence, if they bring over 
evidences to prove their innocence, or be 
found: guilty and hanged, if they cannot 
afford it. And, lest the people should think 
you cannot possibly, go any farther, pass 
another solemn declaratory act, “that King, 
Lords, Commons had, hath, and of right 
ought to have, full power and authority to 
make statutes of sufficient force and validity 
to bind the unrepresented provinces IN ALL 
CASES WHATSOEVER.” ‘This will include 
spiritual with temporal, and, taken together, 
must operate wonderfully to your purpose: 
by convincing them, that they are at present 
under a power something like that spoken of 
in the scriptures, which can not only kill their 
bodies, but damn their souls to all eternity, by 
compelling them, if it pleases, to worship the 
Devil. 7 
XI. To make your taxes more odious, and 
more likely to procure resistance, send from 
the capital a board of officers to superintend 
the collection, composed of the most indis- 
creet, all-bred, and insolent you can find. Let 
these have large salaries out of the extorted 
revenue, and live in open, grating luxury 
upon the sweat and blood of the industrious; 
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whom they are to worry continually with 
groundless and expensive prosecutions be- 
fore the above-mentioned arbitrary revenue 
Judges; all at the cost of the party ‘prosecuted, 
tho’ acquitted, because the King 1s to pay no 
costs. Let these men, by your order, be 
exempted from all the common taxes and 
burthens of the province, though they and 
their property are protected by its laws. If 
any revenue officers are suspected of the least 
tenderness for the people, discard them. If 
others are justly complained of, protect and 
reward them. If any of the under officers 
behave so as to provoke the people to drub 
them, promote those to better offices: this 
will encourage others to procure for them- 
selves such profitable drubbings, by multiply- 
ing and enlarging such provocations, and all 
will work towards the end you aim at. 

XII. Another way to make your tax odi- 
ous, is to misapply the produce of it. If it 
was originally appropriated for the defence of 
the provinces, the better support of govern-' 
ment, and the administration of justice, 
where it may be necessary, then apply none 
of it to that defence, but bestow it where it is 
not necessary, in augmented salaries or pen- 
sions to every governor, who has distin- 
guished himself by his enmity to the people, 
and by calumniating them to their sovereign. 
This will make them pay it more unwillingly,’ 
and be more apt to quarrel with those that 
collect it and those that imposed it, who will 
quarrel again with them, and all shall con- 
tribute to your main purpose, of making them 
weary of your government. ; . 

XIII. If the people of any. province have 
been accustomed to support their own Gov- 
ernors and Judges to satisfaction, you are to 
apprehend that such Governors and Judges’ 
may be thereby influenced to treat the people’ 
kindly, and to do them justice. This is an- 
other reason for applying part of that revenue’ 
in larger salaries to such Governors and’ 
Judges, given, as their commissions are} 
during your pleasure only; forbidding them to 
take any salaries from their provinces; that’ 
thus the people may no longer hope any 
kindness from their Governors, or (in Crown 
cases) any justice from their Judges. © And, 
as the money thus misapplied in one province’ 
is extorted from all, probably all will resent 
the misapplication. | . 

XIV. If the parliaments of your provinces: 
should dare to claim rights, or complain of 
your administration, order them to be har- 
assed with repeated dissolutions. If the same 
men are continually returned by new elec= 
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tions, adjourn their meetings to some country 
village, where they cannot be accommodated, 
and there keep them during pleasure; for this, 
you know, is your PREROGATIVE; and an 
excellent one it is, as you may manage it to 
promote discontents among the _ people, 
diminish their respect, and increase their dis- 
affection. 
XV. Convert the brave, honest officers of 
your navy into pimping tide-waiters and 
colony officers of the customs. Let those, 
who in time of war fought gallantly in de- 
fence of the commerce of their countrymen, 
in peace be taught to prey uponit. Let them 
learn to be corrupted by great and real smug- 
glers; but (to shew their diligence) scour with 
armed boats every bay, harbour, river, creek, 
cove, or nook throughout the coast of your 
colonies; stop and detain every coaster, every 
wood-boat, every fisherman, tumble their 
cargoes and even their ballast inside out and 
upside down; and, if a penn’orth of pins is 
found un-entered, let the whole be seized and 
confiscated. Thus shall the trade of your 
colonists suffer more from their friends in 
time of peace, than it did from their enemies 
in war. Then let these boats crews land 
upon every farm in their way, rob the 
orchards, steal the pigs and the poultry, and 
insult the inhabitants. If the injured and 
exasperated farmers, unable to procure other 
justice, should attack the aggressors, drub 
them, and burn their boats; you are to call 
_ this high treason and rebellion, order fleets and 
armies into their country, and threaten to 
carry all the offenders three thousand miles 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. O/ this 
will work admirably! 

XVI. If you are told of discontents in your 
colonies, never believe that they are general, 
or that you have given occasion for them; 
therefore do not think of applying any 
remedy, or of changing any offensive meas- 
ure. Redress no grievance, lest they should 
be encouraged to demand the redress of some 

other grievance. Grant no request that is 
just and reasonable, lest they should make 
another that is unreasonable. Take all your 
informations of the state of the colonies from 
_your Governors and officers in enmity with 
them. Encourage and reward these Jeasing- 


makers; secrete their lying accusations, lest 


they should be confuted; but act upon them 
as the clearest evidence; and believe nothing 
you hear from the friends of the people: sup- 
pose all their complaints to be invented and 
promoted by a few factious demagogues, 
whom if you could catch and hang, all would 


be quiet. Catch and hang a few of them 
accordingly; and the blood of the Martyrs 
shall work miracles in favour of your purpose. 

XVII. If you see rival nations rejoicing at 
the prospect of your disunion with your 
provinces, and endeavouring to promote it; 
if they translate, publish, and applaud all the 
complaints of your discontented colonists, at 
the same time privately stimulating you to 
severer measures, let not that alarm or offend 
you. Why should it, since you all mean the 
same thing? 

XVIII. If any colony should at their own 
charge erect a fortress to secure their port 
against the fleets of a foreign enemy, get your 
Governor to betray that fortress into your 
hands. Never think of paying what it cost 
the country, for that would look, at least, like 
some regard for justice; but turn it into a 
citadel to awe the inhabitants and curb their 
commerce. If they should have lodged in 
such fortress the very arms they bought and 
used to aid you in your conquests, seize them 
all; it will provoke like zngratitude added to 
robbery. One admirable effect of these opera- 
tions will be, to discourage every other colony 
from erecting such defences, and so your 
enemies may more easily invade them; to the 
great disgrace of your government, and of 
course the furtherance of your project. 

XIX. Send armies into their country 
under pretence of protecting the inhabitants; 
but, instead of garrisoning the forts on their 
frontiers with those troops, to prevent incur- 
sions, demolish those forts, and order the 
troops into the heart of the country, that the 
savages may be encouraged to attack the 
frontiers, and that the troops may be pro- 
tected by the inhabitants. This will seem to 
proceed from your ill will or your ignorance, 
and contribute farther to produce and 
strengthen an opinion among them, that you 
are no longer fit to govern them. 

XX. Lastly, invest the General of your 
army in the provinces, with great and uncon- 
stitutional powers, and free him from the con- 
troul of even your own Civil Governors. Let 
him have troops enow under his command, _ 
with all the fortresses in his possession; and 
who knows but (like some provincial Gen- 
erals in the Roman empire, and encouraged 
by the universal discontent you have pro- 
duced) he may take it into his head to set up 
for himself? “If he should, and you have 
carefully practised these few excellent rules of 
mine, take my word for it, all the provinces 
will immediately join him; and you will that 
day (if you have not done it sooner) get rid of 
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the trouble of governing them, and all the 
plagues attending their commerce and connec- 


tion from henceforth and for ever. 
5. iD. 


THE EPHEMERA 


AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE 
(1778) 


You may remember, my dear friend, that 
when we lately spent that happy day in the 
delightful garden and sweet society of the 
Moulin-Joly, I stopt a little in one of our 
walks, and staid some time behind the com- 
pany. We had been shown numberless 
skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an 
ephemera, whose successive generations, we 
were told, were bred and expired within the 
day. I happened to see a living company of 
them on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged 
in conversation. You know I understand all 
the inferior animal tongues: my too great 
application of the study of them is the best 
excuse | can give for the little progress J have 
made in your charming language. I listened 
through curiosity to the discourse of these 
little creatures; but as they, in their national 
vivacity, spoke three or four together, I 
could make but little of their conversation. 
I found, however, by some broken expres- 
sions that I heard now and then, they were 
disputing warmly on the merits of two foreign 
musicians, one a cousin, the other a moscheto; 
in which dispute they spent their time, seem- 
ingly as regardless of the shortness of life as if 
they had been sure of living a month. Happy 
people! thought I, you live certainly under a 
wise, just, and mild government, since you 
have no public grievances to complain of, nor 
any subject of contention but the perfections 
and imperfections of foreign music. I turned 
my head from them to an old grey-headed 
one, who was single on another leaf, and talk- 
ing to himself. Being amused with his 
soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it 
will likewise amuse her to whom I am so 
much indebted for the most pleasing of all 
amusements, her delicious company and 
heavenly harmony. 

‘‘It was,” said he, ‘‘the opinion of learned 
philosophers of our race, who lived and flour- 
ished long before my time, that this vast 
world, the Moulin Joly, could not itself sub- 
sist more than eighteen hours; and I think 
there was some foundation for that opinion, 
since, by the apparent motion of the great 
luminary that gives life to all nature, and 


which in my time has evidently declined con- 
siderably towards the ocean at the end of our 
earth, it must then finish its course, be extin- 
guished in the waters that surround us, and 
leave the world in cold and darkness, neces- 
sarily producing universal death and destruc- 
tion. I have lived seven of those hours, a 
great age, being no less than four hundred 
and twenty minutes of time. How very few 
of us continue so long! I have seen genera- 
tions born, flourish, and expire. My present 
friends are the children and grandchildren of 
the friends of my youth, who are now, alas, 
no more! And I must soon follow them; for, 
by the course of nature, though still in health, 
I cannot expect to live above seven or eight 
minutes longer. What now avails all my 
toil and labor, in amassing honey-dew on this 
leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy! What the 
political struggles I have been engaged in, for 
the good of my compatriot inhabitants. of 
this bush, or my philosophical studies for the 
benefit of our race in general! for, in politics, 
what can laws do without morals? . Our 
present race of ephemere will in a course of 
minutes become corrupt, like those of other 
and older bushes, and consequently as 
wretched. And in philosophy how small our 
progress! Alas! art is long, and life is short! 
My friends would comfort me with the idea 
of a name, they say, I shall leave behind me, 
and they tell me I have lived long enough to 
nature and to glory. But what will fame be 
to an ephemera who no longer exists? And 
what will become of all history in the eight- 
eenth hour, when the world itself, even the 
whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end, and 
be buried in universal ruin?”’ 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid 
pleasures now remain, but the reflection of a 
long life spent in meaning well, the sensible 
conversation of a few good lady ephemere, 
and now and then a kind smile and a tune 
from the ever amiable Brillante. 

B. FRANKLIN. . 


THE WHISTLE 
TO MADAM BRILLON 


Passy, November 10, 1779. 

I received my dear friend’s two letters, one 
for Wednesday and one for Saturday. This 
is again Wednesday. I do not deserve one 
for to-day, because I have not answered the 
former. But, indolent as I am, and averse to 
writing, the fear of having no more of your | 
pleasing epistles, if I do not contribute to the | 
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correspondence, obliges me to take up my 
pen; and as Mr. B. has kindly sent me word, 
that he sets out to-morrow to see you, instead 
of spending this Wednesday evening as I 
have done its namesakes, in your delightful 
company, I sit down to spend it in thinking 
of you, in writing to you, and in reading over 
and over again your letters. 

I am charmed with your description of 
Paradise, and with your plan of living there; 
and I approve much of your conclusion, that, 
in the mean time, we should draw all the 
good we can from this world. In my opinion, 
we might all draw more good from it than we 
do, and suffer less evil, if we would take care 
not to give too much for whistles. For to me 
it seems, that most of the unhappy people we 
meet with, are become so by neglect of that 
caution. 

You ask what I mean? You love stories, 
and will excuse my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old, my 
friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with 
coppers. _! went directly to a shop where 
they sold toys for children; and, being 
charmed with the sound of a whzstle, that I 
met by the way in the hands of another boy, 
I voluntarily offered and gave all my money 
for one. I then came home, and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased 
with my whistle, but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me I 
had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth; put me in mind what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of the 
money; and laughed at me so much for my 
folly, that I cried with vexation; and the re- 
flection gave me more chagrin than the 
whistle gave me pleasure. 

This however was afterwards of use to me, 
the impression continuing in my mind; so 
that often, when I was tempted to buy some 
unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don’t 
give too much for the whistle; and I saved my 
money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and ob- 
served the actions of men, I thought I met 
with many, very many, who gave too much for 
the whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious of court 
favour, sacrificing his time in attendance on 
levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and 
perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said 
to myself, This man gives too much for his 
whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, 
constantly employing himself in political 


bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and ruin- 
ing them by that neglect, He pays, indeed, 
said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind 
of comfortable living, all the pleasure of do- 
ing good to others, all the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friendship for the sake of accumulating 
wealth, Poor man, said I, you pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacri- 
ficing every laudable improvement of the 
mind, or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
sensations, and ruining his health in their 
pursuit, Mistaken man, said I, you are provid- 
ing pain for yourself, instead of pleasure; you 
give too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine equi- 
pages, all above his fortune, for which he 
contracts debts, and ends his career in a 
prison, Alas! say I, he has paid dear, very dear, 
for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered 
girl married to an ill-natured brute of a hus- 
band, What a pity, say 1, that she should pay 
so much for a whistle! 

In short, I conceive that great part of the 
miseries of mankind are brought upon them 
by the false estimates they have made of the 
value of things, and by their giving too much 
for their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these un- 
happy people, when I consider, that, with all 
this wisdom of which I am boasting, there are 
certain things in the world so tempting, for 
example, the apples of King John, which 
happily are not to be bought; for if they were 
put to sale by auction, I might very easily be 
led to ruin myself in the purchase, and find 
that I had once more given too much for the 
whistle. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me ever 
yours very sincerely and with unalterable 
affection, 

B. FRANKLIN. 


PROPOSED NEW VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE 
(1779 £) 
TO THE PRINTER OF *** 


SIR, 

It is now more than one hundred and 
seventy years since the translation of our 
common English Bible. The language in 
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that time is much changed, and the style, 
being obsolete, and thence less agreeable, is 
perhaps one reason why the reading of that 
excellent book is of late so much neglected. 
I have therefore thought it would be well to 
procure a new version, in which, preserving 
the sense, the turn of phrase and manner of 
expression should be modern. I do not pre- 
tend to have the necessary abilities for such a 
work myself; I throw out the hint for the 
consideration of the learned; and only ven- 
ture to send you a few verses of the first 
chapter of Job, which may serve as a sample 


of the kind of version I would recommend. 


A. B. 


PART OF THE FIRST CHAPTER OF JOB 
MODERNIZED 


OLD TEXT 


Verse 6. Now there was a 
day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves 
before the Lord, and Satan 
came also amongst them. 


7. And the Lord said 
unto Satan, Whence comest 
thou? Then Satan an- 
swered the Lord, and said, 
From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking up 
and down in it. 

. 8; And the Lord said 
unto Satan, Hast thou con- 
sidered my servant Job, 
that there is none like him 
in the earth, a perfect and 
an upright man, one that 
feareth God, and escheweth 
evil? 

9. Then Satan answered 
the Lord, and said, Doth 
Job fear God for naught? 


10. Hast thou not made 
an hedge about his house, 
and about all that he hath 
on every side? Thou hast 
blessed the work of his 
hands, and his substance is 
increased in the land. 

It. But put forth thine 
hand now, and touch all 
that he hath, and he will 
curse thee to thy face. 


NEw VERSION 


Verse 6, And it being 
levee day in heaven, all 
God’s nobility came to 
court, to present thethselves 
before him; and Satan also 
appeared in the circle, as 
one of the ministry. 

7. And God said to 
Satan, You have been some 
time absent; where were 
you? And Satan answered 
I have been at my country- 
seat, and in different places 
visiting my friends. 

8. And God said, Well, 
what think you of Lord 
Job? You see he is my best 
friend, a perfectly honest 
man, full of respect for me, 
and avoiding every thing 
that might offend me. 


9. And Satan answered, 
Does your Majesty imagine 
that his good conduct is the 
effect of mere personal at- 
tachment and affection? 


10. Have you not pro- 
tected him, and heaped 
your benefits upon him, till 
he is grown enormously 
rich? : 


ir. Try him; — only 
withdraw your favor, turn 
him out of his places, and 
withhold his pensions, and 
you will soon find him in 
the opposition. 


THE HANDSOME AND 
DEFORMED LEG 


(1780?) 
There are two Sorts of People in the World, 


who with equal Degrees of Health, and 
Wealth, and the other Comforts of Life, 
become, the one happy, and the other miser- 


able. This arises very much from the differ- 
ent Views in which they consider Things, 
Persons, and Events; and the Effect of those 
different Views upon their own Minds. 

In whatever Situation Men can be plac’d, 
they may find Conveniences and Incon- 
veniences: In whatever Company, they may 
find Persons and Conversation more or less 
pleasing: At whatever Table, they may 
meet with Meats and Drinks of better and 
worse Taste, Dishes better and worse dress’d: 
In whatever Climate they will find good and 
bad Weather: Under whatever Government, 
they may find good and bad Laws, and good 
and bad Administration of those Laws. In 
every Poem or Work of Genius they may see 
Faults and Beauties. In almost every Face 
and every Person, they may discover fine 


Features and Defects, good and bad Qual- - 


ities. 

Under these Circumstances, the two Sorts 
of People above mention’d fix their Atten- 
tion, those who are to be happy, on the Con- 
veniences of Things, the pleasant Parts of 
Conversation, the well-dress’d Dishes, ‘the 
Goodness of the Wines, the fine Weather, 
&c., and enjoy all with Chearfulness. Those 
who are to be unhappy, think and speak only 
of the contraries. Hence they are continu- 
ally discontented themselves, and by their 
Remarks sour the Pleasures of Society, offend 
personally many People, and make them- 
selves everywhere disagreable. If this Turn 
of Mind was founded in Nature, such un- 
happy Persons would be the: more to be 
pitied. But as the Disposition to criticise, 
and be disgusted, is perhaps taken up origi- 
nally by Imitation, and is unawares grown 
into a Habit, which tho’ at present strong 
may nevertheless be cured when those who 
have it are convinc’d of its bad Effects on 
their Felicity; I hope this little Admonition 
may be of Service to them, and put them on 
changing a Habit, which tho’ in the Exercise 
it is chiefly an Act of Imagination yet has 
serious Consequences in Life, as it brings on 
real Griefs and Misfortunes. For as many 
are offended by, and nobody well loves this 
Sort of People, no one shows them more than 
the most common civility and respect, and 
scarcely that; and this frequently puts them 
out of humour, and draws them into disputes 
and contentions. If they aim at obtaining 
some advantage in rank:or fortune, nobody 
wishes them success, or will stir a step, or 
speak a word, to favour their pretensions. If 
they incur public censure or disgrace, no one 
will defend or excuse, and many join to 
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aggravate their misconduct, and render them 
completely odious. If these people will not 
change this bad habit, and condescend to be 
pleased with what is pleasing, without fret- 
ting themselves and others about the con- 
traries, it is good for others to avoid an 
acquaintance with them; which is always dis- 
agreeable, and sometimes very inconvenient, 
especially when one finds one’s self entangled 
in their quarrels. | 

An old philosophical friend of mine was 
grown, from experience, very cautious in this 
particular, and carefully avoided any inti- 
macy with such people. He had, like other 
philosophers, a thermometer to show him the 
heat of the weather, and a barometer to mark 
when it was likely to prove good or bad; but, 
there being no instrument invented to dis- 
cover, at first sight, this unpleasing disposi- 
tion in a person, he for that purpose made use 
of his legs; one of which was remarkably 
handsome, the other, by some accident, 
crooked and deformed. If a Stranger, at the 
first interview, regarded his ugly Leg more 
than his handsome one, he doubted him. If 
he spoke of it, and took no notice of the hand- 
some Leg, that was sufficient to determine 
my Philosopher to have no further Acquaint- 
ance with him. Every body has not this 
two-legged Instrument, but every one with a 
little Attention, may observe Signs of that 
carping, fault-finding Disposition, and take 
the same Resolution of avoiding the Ac- 
quaintance of those infected with it. I there- 
fore advise those critical, querulous, discon- 
tented, unhappy People, that if they wish 
to be respected and belov’d by others, and 
happy in themselves they should leave off 
looking at the ugly Leg. 
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[On War and Science] 


et , Passy, 27 July, 1783. 
DEAR SIR: 

I received your very kind letter by Dr. 
Blagden, and esteem myself much honoured 
by your friendly Remembrance. I have 


_ been too much and too closely engaged in 


public Affairs, since his being here, to enjoy 
all the Benefit of his Conversation you were 
so good as tointend me. I hope soon to have 
more Leisure, and to spend a part of it in 
those Studies, that are much more agreeable 
to me than political Operations. 

~ | join with you most cordially in rejoicing 
at the return of Peace. I hope it will be 


lasting, and that Mankind will at length, as 
they call themselves reasonable Creatures, 
have Reason and Sense enough to settle their 
Differences without cutting Throats; for, in 
my opinion, there never was a good War, or a 
bad Peace. What vast additions to the Con- 
veniences and Comforts of Living might 
Mankind have acquired, if the Money spent 
in Wars had been employed in Works of 
public utility! What an extension of Agri- 
culture, even to the Tops of our Mountains; 
what Rivers rendered navigable, or joined 
by Canals: what Bridges, Aqueducts, new 
Roads, and other public Works, Edifices, and 
Improvements, rendering England a com- 
pleat Paradise, might have been obtained by 
spending those Millions in doing good, which 
in the last War have been spent in doing Mis- 
chief; in bringing Misery into thousands of 
Families, and destroying the Lives of so 
many thousands of working people, who 
might have performed the useful labour! 

I am pleased with the late astronomical 
Discoveries made by our Society. Furnished 
as all Europe now is with Academies of Sci- 
ence, with nice Instruments and the Spirit of 
Experiment, the progress of human know- 
ledge will be rapid, and discoveries made, of 


which we have at present no Conception. I 


begin to be almost sorry I was born so soon, 
since I cannot have the happiness of knowing 
what will be known 100 years hence. 

I wish continued success to the Labours of 
the Royal Society, and that you may long 
adorn their Chair; being, with the highest 
esteem, dear Sir, &c., 

B. FRANKLIN 

P.S. Dr. Blagden will acquaint you with 
the experiment of a vast Globe sent up into 
the Air, much talked of here, and which, 
if prosecuted, may furnish means of new 
knowledge. 

[To Sir Joseph Banks] 


[On Cotton Mather] 


Passy, May 12, 1784.” 
REv>?. Sir, 3 
I received your kind letter, with your éx- 
cellent advice to the people of the United 
States, which I read with great pleasure, and 
hope it will be duly regarded. Such writings, 
though they may be lightly passed over by 
many readers, yet, if they make a deep im- 
pression on one active mind in a hundred, the 
effects may be considerable. Permit me to 
mention one little instance, which, though it 
relates to myself, will not be quite uninterest- 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


en ee 


ing to you. When I wasa boy, I met witha 
book, entitled ‘Essays to do Good,” which I 
think was written by your father. It had 
been so little regarded by a former possessor, 
that several leaves of it were torn out; but the 
remainder gave me such a turn of thinking, as 
to have an influence on my conduct through 
life; for I have always set a greater value on 
the character of a doer of good, than on any 
other kind of reputation; and if I have been, 
as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the 
public owes the advantage of it to that book. 

You mention your being in your 78th year; 
I am in my 79‘); we are grown old together. 
It is now more than 60 years since I left 
Boston, but I remember well both your 
father and grandfather, having heard them 
both in the pulpit, and seen them in their 
houses. The last time I saw your father was 
in the beginning of 1724, when I visited him 
after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He re- 
ceived me in his library, and on my taking 
leave showed me a shorter way out of the 
house through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam over head. We were still 
talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me 
behind, and I turning partly towards him, 
when he said hastily, “Stoop, stoop!’’ I did 
not understand him, till I felt my head hit 
against the beam. He wasa man that never 
missed any occasion of giving instruction, and 
upon this he said to me, ‘‘ You are young, and 
have the world before you; STOOP as you go 
through it, and you will miss many hard 
thumps.’ This advice, thus beat into my 
head, has frequently been of use to me; and [| 
often think of it, when I see pride mortified, 
and misfortunes brought upon people by 
their carrying their heads too high. 

I long much to see again my native place, 
and to lay my bones there. I left it in 1723; 
I visited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and.1763. In 
1773 I was in England; in 1775 I had a sight 
of it, but could not enter, it being in posses- 
sion of the enemy. I did hope to have been 
there in 1783, but could not obtain my dis- 
mission from this employment here; and now 
I fear I shall never have that happiness. My 
best wishes however attend my dear country. 
Esto perpetua. It is now blest with an ex- 
cellent constitution; may it last for ever! 

This powerful monarchy continues its 
friendship for the United States. It is a 
friendship of the utmost importance to our 
security, and should be carefully cultivated. 
Britain has not yet well digested the loss of 
its dominion over us, and has still at times 
some flattering hopes of recovering it. Acci- 


dents may increase those hopes, and en-— 


courage dangerous attempts. A breach be- 
tween us and France would infallibly bring 
the English again upon our backs; and yet 


we have some wild heads among our country-. 


men, who are endeavouring to weaken that 
connexion! Let us preserve our reputation 
by performing our engagements; our credit 
by fulfilling our contracts; and friends by 
gratitude and kindness; for we know not how 
soon we may again have occasion for all of 
them. With great and sincere esteem, I have 
the honour to be, &c. B. FRANKLIN. 
[To Samuel Mather] 


[On Old Age| 


Passy, May 23, 1785. 
DEAR OLD FRIEND: 

* * * T] must agree with you, that the Gout 
is bad, and that the Stone is worse. I am 
happy in not having them both together, and 
I join in your Prayer, that you may live till 
you die without either. But I doubt the 
Author of the Epitaph you send me was a 
little mistaken, when he, speaking of the 
World, says that 


‘“‘he ne’er cared a pin 
What they said or may say of the Mortal 
within.” 


It is so natural to wish to be well spoken of, 
whether alive or dead, that I imagine he 
could not be quite exempt from that Desire; 
and that at least he wish’d to be thought a 
Wit, or he would not have given himself the 
Trouble of writing so good an Epitaph to 
leave behind him. Was it not as worthy of 
his Care, that the World should say he was 
an honest anda good Man? TI like better the 
concluding Sentiment in the old Song, called 
The Old Man’s Wish, wherein, after wishing 
for a warm House in a country Town, an 
easy Horse, some good old authors, in- 
genious and cheerful Companions, a Pudding 
on Sundays, with stout Ale, and a bottle of 
Burgundy, &c. &c., in separate Stanzas, 
each ending with this burden, 
‘May I govern my Passions with an absolute 
Sway, 
Grow wiser and better as my Strength wears 


__ away, 
Without Gout or Stone, by a gentle Decay;” 
he adds, 


“With a Courage undaunted may I face my 
last day, . 
And, when I am gone, may the better Sort 
Say, j 


& 
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‘In the Morning when sober, in the Evening 
when mellow, 

He’s gone, and has not left behind him his 
Fellow; 

For he governed his Passions, &c. 


But what signifies our Wishing? Things 
happen, after all, as they will happen. I 
have sung that wishing Song a_ thousand 
times, when I was young, and now find, at 
Fourscore, that the three Contraries have 
befallen me, being subject to the Gout and 
the Stone, and not being yet Master of all my 
Passions. Like the proud Girl in my 
Country, who wished and resolv’d not to 
marry a Parson, nor a Presbyterian, nor 
an Irishman; and at length found herself 
married to an Irish Presbyterian Parson. 

You see I have some reason to wish, that, 
in a future State, I may not only be as well as 
I was, but a little better. And I hope it; for 
I, too, with your Poet, trust in God. And 
when I observe, that there is great Frugality, 
as well as Wisdom, in His Works, since he has 
been evidently sparing both of Labour and 
Materials; for by the various wonderful In- 
ventions of Propagation, he has provided for 
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SONGS AND BALLADS 
VIRGINIA BANISHING TEA 


(By A YouNG WoMAN OF VIRGINIA; 1774) 


Begone, pernicious, baneful tea, 
With all Pandora’s ills possessed! 

Hyson, no more beguiled by thee 
My noble sons shall be oppressed. 


To Britain fly, where gold enslaves, 
And venal men their birth-right sell; 
Tell North and his bribed clan of knaves 
Their bloody acts were made in hell. 


In Henry’s reign those acts began 
Which sacred rules of justice broke; 

North now pursues the hellish plan, 
To fix on us his slavish yoke. 


10 


But we oppose, and will be free, 
This great good cause we will defend; 
Nor bribe, nor Gage, nor North’s decree 
Shall make us ‘‘at his feet to bend.” 


From Anglia’s ancient sons we came, 
_ Those heroes who for freedom fought: 


the continual peopling his World with Plants 
and Animals, without being at the Trouble of 
repeated new Creations; and by the natural 
Reduction of compound Substances to their 
original Elements, capable of being employ’d 
in new Compositions, he has prevented the 
Necessity of creating new Matter; so that the 
Earth, Water, Air, and perhaps Fire, which 
being compounded from Wood, do, when the 
Wood is dissolved, return, and again become 
Air, Earth, Fire and Water; I say, that, when 
I see nothing annihilated, and not even a 
Drop of Water wasted, I cannot suspect the 
Annihilation of Souls, or believe, that he will 
suffer the daily Waste of Millions of Minds 
ready made that now exist, and put himself 
to the continual Trouble of making new ones. 
Thus finding myself to exist in the World, 
I believe I shall, in some Shape or other, 
always exist; and, with all the inconveniences 
human Life is liable to, I shall not object toa 
new Edition of mine; hoping, however, that 
the Errata of the last may be corrected. * * * 
B. FRANKLIN 
[To George Whatley] 


OF THE REVOLUTION 


In freedom’s cause we'll match their fame, 
By their example greatly taught. 20 

Our king we love, but North we hate 
Nor will to him submission own; 

If death’s our doom, we'll brave our fate, 
But pay allegiance to the throne. 


Then rouse, my sons! from slavery free 
Your suffering homes, from God’s high 
wrath! 
Gird on your stee!: give liberty 
To all who follow in our path! 


NATHAN HALE 
(1776) 


The breezes went steadily thro’ the tall pines, 
A saying “Oh hu-ush!” a saying ‘Oh 
hu-ush!”’ 
As stilly stole by a bold legion of horse, 
For Hale im the bush, for Hale in the bush. 


“Keep still!’’ said the thrush as she nestled 
her young, 
Ina nest by the road, ina nest by the road; 
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“For the tyrants are near, and with them 


appear 
What bodes us no good, what bodes us no 
good.”’ 
The brave captain heard it and thought of 
his home, 
In a cot by the brook, in a cot by the 
brook, 10 


With mother and sister and memories dear, 
He so gaily forsook, he so gaily forsook. 


Cooling shades of the night were coming 
apace, 
The tattoo had beat, the tattoo had beat: 
The noble one sprang from his dark lurking- 
place 
To make his retreat, to make his retreat. 


He warily trod on the dry rustling leaves, 
As he pass’d thro’ the wood, as he pass’d 
thro’ the wood, 
And silently gain’d his rude launch on the 


shore, 
As she play’d with the flood, as she play’d 
with the flood. 20 


The guards of the camp, on that dark, dreary 
night, 
Had a murderous will, had a murderous 
will: 
They took him and bore him afar from the 
‘shore, 
To a hut on the hill, to a hut on the hill. 


No mother was there, nor a friend who could 
cheer, 
In that little stone cell, in that little stone 
~-cell. 
But he trusted in love from his father above: 
In his heart all was well, in his heart all 
was well. 


An ominous ow! with his solemn base voice 
Sat moaning hard by, sat moaning hard 


by: 30 
“The tyrant’s proud minions most gladly 
rejoice, 
For he must soon die, for he must soon 
die.”’ 


The brave fellow told them, no thing he 
restrain’d, ¢ 
The cruel gen’ral, the cruel gen’ral; 
His errand from camp, of the ends to be 
gain’d; . 
And said that was all, and said that was all. 


They took him and bound him and bore him — 


away, mage pe ths 

Down the hill’s grassy side, down the hill’s 
grassy side. 

’Twas there the base hirelings, in roy. ] array, 

His cause did deride, his cause did deride. 


Five minutes were given, short moments, no 
more, 41 
For him to repent, for him to repent: 
He pray’d for his mother, he ask’d not 
another; 
To Heaven he went, to Heaven he went. 


The faith of a martyr the tragedy shew’d, 
As he trod the last stage, as he trod the last 


stage; 
And Britons will shudder at gallant Hale’s 
blood, . 
As his words do presage, as his words do 
presage: 


“Thou pale king of terrors, thou life’s gloomy 


foe, 
Go frighten the slave, go frighten the 
slave; 50 


Tell tyrants to vou their allegiance they owe: 


No fears for the brave, no fears for the 


brave.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS 


(By Francis HopKINson; 1778) 


Gallants, attend, and hear a friend 

Trill forth harmonious ditty: 296 
Strange things I'll tell, which late befell 

In Philadelphia city. 


"Twas early day, as poets say, 
Just when the sun was rising, 

A soldier stood on a log of wood 
And saw a thing surprising. 


As in amaze he stood to gaze, 
The truth can’t be denied, sir, + re 
He spied a score of kegs or more 
Come floating down the tide, sir. 


A sailor, too, in jerkin blue, 
This strange appearance viewing, 
First damn’d his eyes, in great surprise, 
Then said, ‘‘Some mischief’s brewing: 


‘These kegs, I’m told, the rebels hold, © 
Packed up like pickled herring; 
And they’re come down t’ attack the town, 


In this new way of ferrying:’» >> *--*7 2 
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The soldier flew, the sailor too, 

_-And scared almost to death, sir, 

Wore out their shoes to spread the news, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 


Most frantic scenes were acted; 
And some ran here and others there, 
> Like men almost distracted. 


Some fire cried, which some denied, 
But said the earth had quaked; 

And girls and boys, with hideous noise, 

‘Ran through the streets half naked. 


Sir William, he, snug as a flea, 
Lay all this time a snoring, 
Nor dreamed of harm, as he lav warm, 
In bed with Mrs. Loring. 


Now in a fright he starts upright, 
Awak’d by such a clatter; 

He rubs his eyes and boldly cries, 
“For God’s sake, what’s the matter?” 


‘At his bedside he then espied 
Sir Erskine at command, sir: 

Upon one foot he had one boot, 
And t’other in his hand, sir. 


“ Arise, arise!’’ Sir Erskine cries; 
“The rebels, more’s the pity, 
Without a boat are all afloat 
And rang’d before the city. 


“The motley crew, in vessels new, 

_ With Satan for their guide, sir, 

Packed up in bags, or wooden kegs, 
Come driving down the tide, sir. 


“Therefore prepare for bloody war: 
These kegs must all be routed, 
Or surely we despis’d shall be, 
And British courage doubted.”’ 


The royal band now ready stand, 

- All ranged in dread array, sir, 
With stomachs stout, to see it out, . 
_ And make a bloody day, sir. 


The cannons roar from shore to shore, 
The small arms make a rattle; 

Since wars began, I’m sure no man 
Ere saw so strange a battle. 


The rebel- Fi the rebel vales, 
With rebel-trees surrounded, 


Now up and down throughout the town ; 


30 


40 


5° 
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The distant woods, the hills and floods, 
With rebel echoes sounded. 


The fish below swam to and fro, 
Attack’d from every quarter: 70 
“Why sure,’”’ thought they, ‘‘the devil’s to 
pay 
’Mongst folks above the water.” 


The kegs, tis said, though strongly made 
Of rebel staves and hoops, sir, 

Could not oppose their powerful foes, 
The conquering British troops, sir. 


From morn till night these men of might 
Display’d amazing courage, 

And when the sun was fairly down 
Retir’d to sup their porridge. 80 


An hundred men, with each a pen, 
Or more, upon my word, sir, 

It is most true would be too few 
Their valor to record, sir. 


Such feats did they perform that day 
Against those wicked kegs, sir, 

That years to come, if they get home, 
They’ll make their boasts and brags, sir. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE 
NEW 
(1779) 


What though last year be past and gone, 
Why should we grieve or mourn about 
it? 
As good a year is now begun, 
And better too, let no one doubt it. 


"Tis New-Year’s morn; why should we 
part? 
Why not enjoy what Heaven has sent 
us! 
Let wine expand the social heart, 
Let friends and mirth and wine con- 
tent us. 


War’s rude alarms disturb’d last year; 

Our country bled and wept around us: 10 
But this each honest heart shall cheer, 

And peace and plenty shall surround us. 


Last year King Congo, through the land, 
Display’d his thirteen stripes to fright 
US; 
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But George’s power, in Clinton's hand, 
In this New-Year shall surely right us. 


Last year saw many honest men 

Torn from each dear and sweet connection; 
But this shall see them home again, 

And happy in their King’s protection. 20 


Last year vain Frenchmen brav’d our coasts, 
And baffled Howe, and scap’d from Byron; 

But this shall bring their vanquish’d hosts 
To crouch beneath the British Lion. 


Last year rebellion proudly stood, 


JOHN TRUMBULL 


Rn 


But this shall quench her pride in blood:: 
GEORGE will avenge each martyr’d Tory. 


Then bring us wine, full bumpers bring; 
Hail this New-Year in joyful chorus: 30 

God bless great GEORGE, our gracious King, 
And crush rebellion down before us! | 

f 


’Tis New-Year’s morn; why should we 
part? 

Why not enjoy what Heaven has sent - 

us? 

Let wine expand the social heart, 

Let friends and mirth and wine con- 


Elate in her meridian glory; tent us. 
| 
JOHN TRUMBULL (1750-1831) aka | 
THELLIBER EY POLE Then with three shouts. that tore the.sky,vfif 


(M’FinGAL: Canto Third, 1781) 


Now warm with ministerial ire, 
Fierce sallied forth our loyal ’Squire, 
And on his striding steps attends 
His desperate clan of Tory friends; 
When sudden met his wrathful eye 
A pole ascending through the sky, 
Which numerous throngs of whiggish race 
Were raising in the market-place; 
Not higher school-boys’ kites aspire, 
Or royal mast, or country spire; 10 
Like spears at Brobdingnagian tilting, 
Or Satan’s walking-staff in Milton. 
And on its top, the flag unfurl’d 
Wav'd triumph o’er the prostrate world, 
Inscrib’d with inconsistent types 
Of Liberty and thirteen stripes. 
Beneath, the crowd without delay 
The dedication rites essay, 
And gladly pay, in ancient fashion, 
The ceremonies of libation; 20 
While briskly to each patriot lip 
Walks eager round the inspiring flip: 
Delicious draught, whose powers inherit 
The quintessence of public spirit! 
Which whoso tastes, perceives his mind 
To nobler politics refin’d, 
Or rous’d for martial controversy, 
As from transforming cups of Circe: 
Or warm’d with Homer’s nectar’d liquor, 
That fill’d the veins of gods with ichor. 30 
At hand for new supplies in store, 
The tavern opes its friendly door, 
Whence to and fro the waiters run, 
Like bucket-men at fires in town. 


’Tis consecrate to Liberty: 
To guard it from th’ attacks of Tories, | 
A grand committee cull’d of four is, | 
Who foremost on the patriot spot, t 
Had bought the flip, and paid the shot. 40 | 
By this, M’Fingal with his train 
Advanc'd upon th’ adjacent plain, 
And full with loyalty possess’d, 
Pour’d forth the zeal, that fir’d his breast. 
‘What madbrain’d rebel gave commission 
To raise this Maypole of sedition? 
Like Babel rear’d by bawling throngs, | 
With like confusion too of tongues, ; 
To point at heaven, and summon down 
The thunders of the British crown? 50 
Say, will this paltry pole secure 
Your forfeit heads from Gage’s power? 
Attack’d by heroes brave and crafty, 
Is this to stand your ark of safety? 
Or, driv’n by Scottish laird or laddie, 
Think ye to rest beneath its shadow? . 
When bombs, like fiery serpents, fly, 
And balls move hissing through the sky, | 
Will this vile pole, devote to freedom, 
Save like the Jewish pole in Edom, 60 | 
Or like the brazen snake of Moses, 
Cure your crackt skulls and batter’d noses? | 
Ye dupes to every factious rogue, pig 
Or tavern-prating demagogue, 
Whose tongue but rings, with sound more full, | 
On th’ empty drumhead of his skull, 
Behold you not what noisy fools 
Use you, worse simpletons, for tools? | 
For Liberty, in your own by-sense, 
Is but for crimes a patent license; 70 
To break of law th’ Egyptian yoke, 7 sO 
And throw the world in common stock, © | 


THE LIBERTY~-POLE 
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Reduce all grievances and ills 
To Magna Charta of your wills, 
_ Establish cheats and frauds and nonsense, 


: Fram'd by the model of your conscience, 


Cry justice down, as out of fashion, 


_ And fix its scale Of depreciation, 


Defy all creditors to trouble ye, 

And keep new years of Jewish jubilee; 80 
Drive judges out, like Aaron’s calves, 

By jurisdiction of white staves, 

And make the bar and bench and steeple, 
Submit t’ our Sovereign Lord, The People, 
By plunder rise to power and glory, 

And brand all property as Tory; 

Expose all wares to lawful seizures 

By mobbers or monopolizers; 


| Break heads, and windows, and the peace, 


-For your own interest and increase; 90 


Dispute, and pray, and fight, and groan, 


For public good, and mean your own; 


Prevent the laws, by fierce attacks, 


| From quitting scores upon your backs; 
| Lay your old dread, the gallows, low, 


And seize the stocks, your ancient foe; 
And turn them as convenient engines 
To wreak your patriotic vengeance: 
While all, your rights who understand, 
Confess them in their owner’s hand: 
And when by clamours and confusions, 
Your freedom’s grown a public nuisance, 
Cry ‘Liberty,’ with powerful yearning, 
As he does, ‘Fire!’ whose house is burning, 
Tho’ he already has much more 

Than he can find occasion for. 


Io0o 


| While every clown, that tills the plains, 


Tho’ bankrupt in estate and brains, 

By this new light transform’d to traitor, 
Forsakes his plough to turn dictator, 
Starts an haranguing chief of Whigs, 


IIo 


_ And drags you by the ears, like pigs. 


All bluster, arm’d with factious licence, 
New-born at once to politicians; 
Each leather-apron’d dunce, grown wise, 


_ Presents his forward face t’ advise; 


And tatter’d legislators meet 
From every workshop through the street; 


_ His goose the tailor finds new use in, 


To patch and turn the Constitution; 120 
The blacksmith comes with sledge and grate, 
To iron-bind the wheels of state; 

The quack forbears his patients’ souse, 


To purge the Council and the House; 
_ The tinker quits his moulds and doxies, 


To cast assembly-men and proxies. 

From dunghills deep of blackest hue, 

Your dirtbred patriots spring to view, 

To wealth, and power, and honors rise, 

Like new-wing’d maggots chang’d to flies; 130 


And fluttering round in high parade, 
Strut in the robe, or gay cockade. 
See Arnold quits, for ways more certain, 
His bankrupt perj’ries for his fortune, 
Brews rum no longer in his store, 
Jockey and skipper now no more; 
Forsakes his warehouses and docks, 
And writs of slander for the pox; 
And cleansed by patriotism from shame, 
Grows General of the foremost name. 
For in this ferment of the stream, 
The dregs have work’d up to the brim, 
And, by the rule of topsy-turveys, 
The scum stands foaming on the surface. 
You’ve caus’d your pyramid t’ ascend, 
And set it on the little end; 
Like Hudibras, your empire’s made, 
Whose crupper had o’ertopped his head; 
You've push’d and turn’d the whole world up- 
Side down, and got yourselves a-top: 
While all the great ones of your state, 
Are crush’d beneath the popular weight; 
Nor can you boast, this present hour, 
The shadow of the form of power. 
For what’s your Congress, or its end? 
A power t’ advise and recommend: 
To call forth troops, adjust your quotas — 
And yet no soul is bound to notice; 
To pawn your faith to th’ utmost limit, 
But cannot bind you to redeem it; 
And, when in want, no more in them lies 
Than begging of your State-Assemblies; 
Can utter oracles of dread, 
Like friar Bacon’s brazen head; 
But when a faction dares dispute ‘em, 
Has ne’er an arm to execute ’em. 
As though you chose supreme dictators, 
And put them under conservators; 
You've but pursued the self-same way, 
With Shakespeare’s Trinc’lo in the play, 179 
‘You shall be Viceroys here, ’tis true, 
But we'll be Viceroys over you.’ 
What wild confusion hence must ensue, 
Tho’ common danger yet cements you! 
So some wreck’d vessel, all in shatters, 
Is held up by surrounding waters; 
But, stranded, when the pressure ceases, 
Falls by its rottenness to pieces: 
And fall it must — if wars were ended, 
You'll ne’er have sense enough to mend it: 180 
But creeping on by low intrigues, 
Like vermin of a hundred legs, 
Twill find as short a life assign’d, 
As all things else of reptile kind. 

* * * 


* * * * 
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160 


Rise, then, my friends, in terror rise, 
And wipe this scandal from the skies! 
You'll see their Dagon, tho’ well jointed, 
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Will sink before the Lord’s anointed, 220 
And like Old Jericho's proud wall, 
Before our ram’s horns prostrate fall.’’ 

This said, our Squire, yet undismay’d, 
Call’d forth the constable to aid; 
And bade him read, in nearer station, 
The riot-act and proclamation; 
He swift, advancing to the ring, 
Began, “Our Sovereign Lord the King”? — 
When thousand clam’rous tongues he hears 
And clubs and stones assail his ears. 230 
To fly was vain, to fight was idle, 
By foes encompass’d in the middle: 
His hope in stratagems he found, 
And fell right craftily to ground: 
Then crept to seek an hiding place, 
’Twas all he could, beneath a brace; 
Where soon the conqu’ring crew espy’d him, 
And where he lurk’d, they caught and ty’d 

him. 

At once with resolution fatal, 
Both Whigs and Tories rush’d to battle: 240 
Instead of weapons, either band 
Seiz’d on such arms, as came to hand. 
And as fam’d Ovid paints th’ adventures 
Of wrangling Lapithe and Centaurs, 
Who at their feast, by Bacchus led, 
Threw bottles at each other’s head, 
And these arms failing in their scuffles, 
Attack’d with andirons, tongs, and shovels. 
So clubs and billets, staves and stones 
Met fierce, encount’ring every sconce, 250 
And cover’d o’er with knobs and pains 
Each void receptacle for brains: 
Their clamours rend the skies around, 
The hills rebellow to the sound: 
And many a groan increas’d the din 
From batter’d nose and broken shin. 
M’Fingal, rising at the word, 
Drew forth his old militia sword: 
Thrice cry’d “King George,” as erst in dis- 

tress, 

Knights of romance invoked a mistress, 260 
And brandishing the blade in air, 
Struck terror through th’ opposing war. 
The Whigs, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion, shrunk behind. 
With whirling steel around address’d, 
Fierce thro’ their thickest throng he press’d, 
(Who roll’d on either side in arch, 
Like Red-Sea waves in Israel’s march) 
And like a meteor rushing through, 
Struck on their pole a vengeful blow. 270 
Around, the Whigs, of clubs and stones 
Discharged whole vollies, in platoons, 
That o’er in whistling fury fly; 
But not a foe dares venture nigh. 
And now perhaps with glory crown’d- 
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Our ’Squire had fell’d the pole to ground, — 
Had not some Pow'r, a whig at heart, 
Descended down and took their part;) | 
(Whether ’twere Pallas, Mars, or Iris, — 27¢ 
’Tis scarce worth while to make inquiries) 
Who at the nick of time alarming, 

Assumed the graven form of chairman, 
Address’d a Whig, in ev’ry scene . 
The stoutest wrestler on the green, TY 
And pointed where the spade was found, 
Late used to set their pole in ground, f 
And urg’d, with equal arms and might, 
To dare our ’Squire to single fight. ay 
The Whig thus arm’d, untaught to yield, ~ 
Advanced tremendous to the field: 200 
Nor did M’Fingal shun the foe, iy 


‘But stood to brave the desp’rate blow; 


While all the party gaz’d, suspended 
To see the deadly combat ended; 
And Jove in equal balance weigh’d | 
The sword against the brandish’d spade, 
He weigh’d; but lighter than a dream, . 
The sword flew up, and kick’d the beam. 
Our ’Squire on tiptoe rising fair | 
Lifts high a noble stroke in air, 300. 
Which hung not, but like dreadful engines, — 
Descended on his foe in vengeance. At 
But ah! in danger, with dishonour ] 
The sword, perfidious, fails its owner; "| 
That sword, which oft had stood its ground, 
By huge trainbands encircled round; 

And on the bench, with blade right loyal, 
Had won the day at many a trial, 
Of stones and clubs had braved th’ alarms, 
Shrunk from these new Vulcanian arms. 3t0, 
The spade, so temper’d from the sledge, | 
Nor keen nor solid harm’d its edge, va 
Now met it from his arm of might, | | 
Descending with steep force to smite; 124 
The bladesnapp’d short —and from his hand, 
With rust embrown’d the glittering sand. © 
Swift turn’d M’Fingal at the view, ‘a 
And call’d to aid th’ attendant crew, §-- 
In vain: The Tories all had run, 1 
When scarce the fight was well begun; 320. 
Their setting wigs he saw decreas’d t 
Far in th’ horizon tow’rd the west. 
Amazed, he view’d the shameful sight, 
And saw no refuge, but in flight: . 
But age unwieldy check’d his pace, TH 
Tho’ fear had wing’d his flying race; iT} 
For not a trifling prize at stake; r | 
No less than great M’Fingal’s back. 
With legs and arms he work’d his course, — 


7} 


Like rider that outgoes his horse, 330 | 


And labour’d hard to get away, as 
Old Satan struggling on thro’ chaos; | 
‘Till looking back, he spy’d in rear -. =~ ' 
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The spade-arm’d chief advance’d too near: 

Then stopp’d and seized a stone that lay 

An ancient landmark near the way; 

Nor shall we, as old bards have done, 

Affirm it weigh'd an hundred ton; 

But such a stone as at a shift 

A modern might suffice to lift, . 340 

Since men, to credit their enigmas, 

Are dwindled down to dwarfs and pigmies, 

And giants exil’d with their cronies 

To Brobdingnags and Patagonias. 

But while our Hero turn’d him round, 

And tugg’d to raise it from the ground, 

The deadly spade discharged a blow 

Tremendous on his rear below: 

His bent knee fail’d, and void of strength 

Stretch’d on the ground his manly length. 

Like ancient oak o’erturn’d, he lay, 351 

Or tower to tempests fall’n a prey, 

Or mountain sunk with all his pines, 

Or flow’r, the plow to dust consigns, 

And more things else — but all men know 

"em, 

If slightly versed in epic poem. 

At once the crew at this dread crisis, 

Fall on and bind him ere he rises, 

And with loud shouts and joyful soul 

Conduct him prisoner to the pole. 360 
When now the mob in lucky hour 

Had got their en’mies in their pow’r, 

They first proceed, by grave command, 

To take the constable in hand; 5 

Then from the pole’s sublimest top 

The active crew let down the rope, 

At once its other end in haste bind, 

And make it fast upon his waistband, 

Till like the earth, as stretch’d on tenter, 

He hung self-balanc’d on his center. 370 

Then upwards, all hands hoisting sail, 

They swung him like a keg of ale, 

Till to the pinnacle in height, 

He vaulted; like balloon or kite. 

As Socrates of old at first did, 

To aid philosophy, get hoisted, 

And found his thoughts flow strangely clear, 

Swung in a basket in mid air: 

Our culprit thus, in purer sky, 

With like advantage rais’d his eye; 380 

And looking forth in prospect wide, 

His Tory errors clearly spy’d, 

And from his elevated station, 

With bawling voice began addressing: 

“Good gentlemen, and friends, and kin, 

For heaven’s sake hear, if not for mine! 

I here renounce the Pope, the Turks, 

The King, the Devil, and all their works; 

And will, set me but once at ease, 389 

Turn Whig or Christian, what you please; 


And always mind your laws as justly, 
Should I live long as old Methus’lah, 
I’ll never join in British rage, 
Nor help Lord North, nor Gen’ral Gage, 
Nor lift my gun in future fights, 
Nor take away your charter’d rights, 
Nor overcome your new-rais’d levies, 
Destroy your towns, nor burn your navies, 
Nor cut your poles down while I’ve breath, 309 
Tho’ rais’d more thick than hatchel-teeth; 
But leave King George and all his elves 
To do their conqu’ring work themselves.”’ 
This said, they lower’d him down in state, 
Spread at all points, like falling cat; 
But took a vote first on the question, 
That they’d accept this full confession, 
And to their fellowship and favour, 
Restore him on his good behaviour. 
Not so, our ’Squire submits to rule, 
But stood heroic as a mule. 410 
“Vou’ll find it all in vain, quoth he, 
To play your rebel tricks on me. 
All punishments the world can render, 
Serve only to provoke th’ offender; 
The will gains strength from treatment hor- 
rid, 
As hides grow harder when they’re curried. 
No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law; 
Or held in method orthodox 
His love of justice in the stocks; 420 
Or fail’d to lose by sheriff’s shears 
At once his loyalty and ears. 
Have you made Murray look less big, 
Or smoked old Williams to a Whig? 
Did our mobb’d Ol’ver quit his station, 
Or heed his vows of resignation? 
Has Rivington, in dread of stripes, 
Ceas’d lying since you stole his types? 
And can you think my faith will alter, 
By tarring, whipping, or the halter? 430 
I’ll stand the worst; for recompense 
I trust King George and Providence. 
And when with conquest gain’d, I come, 
Array’d in law and terror home, 
You'll rue this inauspicious morn, 
And curse the day, when ye were born, 
In Job’s high style of imprecations, 
With all his plagues, without his pa- 
tience.”’ 
Meanwhile beside the pole, the guard 
A Bench of Justice had prepar’d, 449 
Where sitting round in awful sort, 
The grand committee held their court; 
While all the crew, in silent awe, 
Wait from their lips the lore of law. 
Few moments with deliberation, 
They hold the solemn consultation, 
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When soon in judgment all agree, 

And clerk declares the dread decree: 

“That Squire M’Fingal having grown 

The vilest Tory in the town, 459 

And now in full examination, 

Convicted by his own confession, 

Finding no tokens of repentence, 

This court proceeds to render sentence: 

That first the mob a slip-knot single 

Tie round the neck of said M’Fingal; 

And in due form do tar him next, 

And feather, as the law directs; 

Then thro’ the town attendant ride him, 

In cart with constable beside him, 400 

And having held him up to shame, 

Bring to the pole from whence he came.” 
Forthwith the crowd proceed to deck 

With halter’d noose M’Fingal’s neck, 

While he, in peril of his soul, 

Stood ty’d half-hanging to the pole; 

Then lifting high the pond’rous jar, 

Pour’d o’er his head the smoking tar: 

With less profusion once was spread 

Oil on the Jewish monarch’s head, 470 

That down his beard and vestments ran, 

And cover’d all his outward man. 

As when (so Claudian sings) the gods 

And earth-born giants fell at odds, 

The stout Enceladus in malice, 

Tore mountains up to throw at Pallas; 

And while he held them o’er his head, 

The river, from their fountains fed, 

Pour’d down his back its copious tide, 

And wore its channels in his hide: 480 

So from the high-rais’d urn, the torrents 

Spread down his side their various currents. 

His flowing wig, as next the brim, 

First met and drank the sable stream: 

Adown his visage stern and grave, 

Roll’d and adher’d the viscid wave: 

With arms depending as he stood, 

Each cuff capacious holds the flood: 

From nose and chin’s remotest end, 

The tarry icicles descend: 490 

Till all o’erspread with colours gay 

He glitter’d to the western ray, 

Like sleet-bound trees in wintry skies, 

Or Lapland idol carv’d in ice. 

And now the feather-bag display’d, 

ts wav’d in triumph o’er his head, 

And clouds him o’er with feathers missive 

And down upon the tar adhesive: 

Not Maia’s son, with wings for ears, 

Such plumes around his visage wears; . 500 

Nor Milton’s six-wing’d angel gathers 

Such superfluity of feathers. 

Now all complete appears our ’Squire, 

Like Gorgon or Chimera dire; 


No more could boast, on Plato’s plan, 
To rank among the race of man, 
Or prove his claim to human nature, 
As a two-legg’d, unfeather’d creature. 
Then on the fatal cart, in state, 
They rais’d our grand Duumvirate; 510 
And as at Rome a like committee, 
Who found an owl within their city, 
With solemn rites and grave processions, 
At ev’ry shrine perform’d lustrations; 
And, lest infection might take place 
From such grim fowl with feather’d face, 
All Rome attends him thro’ the street, | 
In triumph to his country seat: | 
With like devotion, all the choir 
Paraded round our awful ’Squire; 520 
In front the martial music comes 
Of horns and fiddles, fifes and drums, 
With jingling sound of carriage bells, 
And treble creak of rusted wheels; 
Behind, the crowd in lengthen’d row, 
With proud procession clos’d the show; 
And at fit periods ev’ry throat 
Combin’d in universal shout, 
And hail’d great Liberty in chorus, 
Or bawl’d ‘‘confusion to the Tories.” 530 
Not louder storm the welkin braves, 
From clamours of conflicting waves; 
Less dire in Lybian wilds the noise, 
When rav’ning lions lift their voice; 
Or triumphs at town-meetings made, 
On passing votes to regulate trade. 
Thus having borne him round the town, 
Last at the pole they set him down, 
And to the tavern take their way, 
To end in mirth the festal day. 540 
And now the mob, dispers’d and gone, 
Left Squire and constable alone. 
The constable with rueful face 
Lean’d sad and solemn o’er a brace, 
And fast beside him, cheek by jowl, 
Stuck ’Squire M’Fingal ’gainst the pole, 
Glued by the tar t’ his rear apply’d, 
Like barnacle on vessel’s side. 
But tho’ his body lack’d physician, 
His spirit was in worse condition, | 550 
He found his fears of whips and ropes 
By many a drachm outweigh'd his hopes. 
As men in jail without mainprize, 
View everything with other eyes, 
And all goes wrong in church and state, 
Seen thro’ perspective of the grate: 
So now M’Fingal’s second sight 
Beheld all things in gloomier light; 
His visual nerve, well purg’d with tar, 
Saw all the coming scenes of war. 560 
As his prophetic soul grew stronger, 
He found he could hold in no longer; 
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First from the pole, as fierce he shook, 

His wig from pitchy durance broke, 

His mouth unglued, his feathers flutter’d, 
His tarr’d skirts crack’d, and thus he utter’d: 
“Ah, Mr. Constable, in vain 

We strive 'gainst wind, and tide, and rain! 
Behold my doom! this feathery omen 
Portends what dismal times are coming. 570 
Now future scenes before my eyes, 

And second-sighted forms arise: 

I hear a voice that calls away, 

And cries, ‘the Whigs will win the day.’ 

My beck’ning Genius gives command, 

And bids me fly the fatal land; 


Where, changing name and constitution, 
Rebellion turns to Revolution, 

While Loyalty oppress’d, in tears, 

Stands trembling for its neck and ears. 58 
Go, summon all our brethren greeting, 

To muster at our usual meeting. 

There my prophetic voice shall warn ’em; 
Of all things future that concern 'em; 

And scenes disclose, on which, my friend, 
Their conduct and their lives depend: 
There I — but first ‘tis more of use, 

From this vile pole to set me loose; 

Then go with cautious steps and steady, 
While I steer home and make all ready.”’ s90 
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Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the skies 

Thy genius commands thee; with rapture 
behold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last, and the noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy 


clime; 
Let the crimes of the east ne’er crimson thy 
‘ name, 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy 
fame. 


To conquest, and slaughter, let Europe 
aspire: 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in 


rer Io 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall de- 
fend, 
And triumph pursue them, and glory attend. 
A world is thy realm: for a world be thy 
laws, 
Enlarg’d as thine empire, and just as thy 
cause; 
On Freedom's broad basis, that empire shall 
rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the 
skies. 


Fair Science her gates to thy sons shall unbar, 
And the east see thy morn hide the beams of 


her star. 
New bards, and new sages, unrival’d shall 
| soar 
To fame unextinguish’d when time is no 
more; 20 


To thee, the last refuge of virtue design’d, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind; 

Here, grateful to heaven, with transports 
shall bring 

Their incense, more fragrant than odors of 
spring. 


Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend, 
And Genius and Beauty in harmony blend; 
The graces of form shall awake pure desire, 
And the charms of the soul ever cherish the 


fire; 

Their sweetness unmingled, their manners 
refin’d, 

And Virtue’s bright image instamp’d on the 
mind, 30 

With peace and soft rapture shall teach life to 
glow, 


And light up a smile in the aspect of woe. 


Thy fleets to all regions thy pow’r shall dis- 
play, 

The nations admire, and the oceans obey; 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 

And the east and the south yield their spices 


and gold. 

As the day-spring unbounded, thy splendor 
shall flow, 

And earth’s little kingdoms before thee shall 
bow; 

While the ensigns of union, in triumph un- 
furl’d, 

Hush the tumult of war, and give peace to 
the world. 40 


Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars 
o’erspread, 

From war’s dread confusion I pensively 
stray’ d — 
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The gloom from the face of fair heav’n retir’d; 
The winds ceas’d to murmur; the thunders 


expir’d; 
Perfumes, as of Eden, flow’d sweetly along, 
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(1792-93) 
CANTO I 
Ye Alps audacious, through the heavens 
that rise, 
To cramp the day and hide me from the 
skies; 
Ye Gallic flags, that o’er their heights un- 
furled, 
Bear death to kings and freedom to the 
world, 


I sing not you. A softer theme I choose, 

A virgin theme, unconscious of the muse, 

But fruitful, rich, well suited to inspire 

The purest frenzy of poetic fire. 

Despise it not, ye bards to terror steeled, 

Who hurl your thunders round the epic 
field; Io 

Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to 
sing 

Joys that the vineyard and the stillhouse 
bring; 

Or on some distant fair your notes employ, 

And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 

I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 

My morning incense, and my _ evening 
meal, — 

The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear 
bowl, 

Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the 


kine, 
Its substance mingled, married in with 
thine, 20 


Shall cool and temper thy superior heat, 
And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 
Oh! could the smooth, the emblematic 

song 

Flow like the genial juices o’er my tongue, 

Could those mild morsels in my numbers 
chime, 

And, as they roll in substance, roll in rime, 

No more thy awkward, unpoetic name 

Should shun the muse or prejudice thy fame: 

But, rising grateful to the accustomed ear, 

All bards should catch it, and all realms 
revere! 30 
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And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung: 

“Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, Ht 

The queen of the world, and the child of th 
skies.” 


Assist me first with pious toil to trace 
Through wrecks of time, thy lineage and thy 
race; . 
Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, | 
(Ere great Columbus sought thy native | 
shore) | a 

First gave thee to the world; her works of | 
fame 

Have lived indeed, but lived without a name. © 
Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 
First learned with stones to crack the well- 
dried maize, | 
Through the rough sieve to shake the golden © 


i} 
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shower, )| 
In boiling water stir the vellow flour: 40. 
The yellow flour, bestrewed and stirred with 

haste, 


Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 

Drinks the dry knobs that on’ the surface — 
swim; | 

The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, : 

And the whole mass its true consistence 
takes. Mead | 

Could but her sacred name, unknown so | 

long, ) 

Rise, like her labors, to the son of song, 

To her, to them I’d consecrate my lays, | 

And blow her pudding with the breath of | 
praise. ) SHE 50 

If twas Oella whom I sang before, . 

I here ascribe her one great virtue more. 

Not through the rich Peruvian realms alone 

The fame of Sol’s sweet daughter should be 
known, | 

But o’er the world’s wide climes should live 
secure, POLE 

Far >it rays extend, as long as they en- 

ure, 
Dear Hasty Pudding, what unpromised 

joy 

Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy! 

Doomed o’er the world through devious 
paths to roam, iy Dav, 

Each clime my country, and each house my 


home, TB 60 
My soul is soothed, my cares have found an 
end; st of 


I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend. 
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For thee through Paris, that corrupted 
town, 
How long in vain I wandered up and down, 
Where shameless Bacchus, with his drench- 
ing hoard, 
Cold from his cave usurps the morning 
board. 
London is lost in smoke and steeped in tea; 
No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee; 
The ‘uncouth word, a libel on the town, 
Would call a proclamation from the crown. 70 
For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full 
rays, 
Chilled in their fogs, exclude the generous 
maize; 
A grain whose rich, luxuriant growth requires 
Short, gentle showers, and bright, ethereal 


. fires. 
But here, though distant from our native 
¢ shore, 
With mutual glee, we meet and laugh once 
more. 
ihe same! I know thee by that yellow face, 


That strong complexion of true Indian race, 
Which time can never change, nor soil im- 


pair, 

Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey’s morbid 
air; 80 

For endless years, through every mild 
domain, 

Where grows the maize, there thou art sure 
to reign. 

But man, more fickle, the bold licence 
claims, 

In different realms to give thee different 
names. 

Thee the soft nations round the warm 

Levant 


Polanta call; the French, of course, Polante. 
E’en in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush/ 
On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic 
; spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name Suppawn. 9a 
All spurious appellations, void of truth; 
I’ve better known thee from my earliest 
youth: 
Thy name is Hasty Pudding! thus my sire 
Was wont to greet thee fuming from his 
fire; 
And while he argued in thy just defense 
With logic clear he thus explained the sense: 
“In haste the boiling caldron, o’er the blaze, 
Receives and cooks the ready powdered 
maize; 
In haste 'tis served, and then in equal haste, 


With cooling milk, we make the sweet re- - 


past. 100 


No carving to be done, no knife to grate 

The tender ear and wound the stony plate; 

But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip, 

And ate with art the yielding mass to 
ip, 

By frequent journeys to the bowl well stored, 

Performs the hasty honors of the board.”’ 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound to every Yankee dear, 

But most to me, whose heart and palate 


chaste 
Preserve my pure, hereditary taste. 110 
There are who strive to stamp with dis- 

repute 


The luscious food, because it feeds the brute: 

In tropes of high-strained wit, while gaudy 
prigs 

Compare thy nursling, man, to pampered 
pigs; 

With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest, 

Nor fear to share thy bounties with the beast. 

What though the generous cow gives me to 
quaft 

The milk nutritious: am I then a calf? 

Or can the genius of the noisy swine, 

Though nursed on pudding, thence lay claim 
to mine? 120 

Sure the sweet song I fashion to thy praise, 

Runs more melodious than the notes they 
raise. 
My song, resounding in its grateful glee, 
No merit claims: I praise myself in thee. 
My father loved thee through his length of 
days! 

For thee his fields were shaded o’er with 
maize; 

From thee what health, what vigor he pos- 
sessed, 

Ten sturdy freemen from his loins attest; 

Thy constellation ruled my natal morn, 

And all my bones were made of Indian 
corn. 130 

Delicious grain, whatever form it take, 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish ’tis welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hasty Pudding, most in thee. 

Let the green succotash with thee contend; 
Let beans and corn their sweetest juices 

blend; 
Let butter drench them in its yellow tide, 
And a long slice of bacon grace their side; 
Not all the plate, how famed soe’er it be, 
Can please my palate like a bow! of thee. 140 
Some talk of hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s pride! 
Rich johnny-cake this mouth has often tried; 
Both please me well, their virtues much the 
same, 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fame, 
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Except in dear New England, where the last 
Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste, 

To give it sweetness and improve the taste. 
But place them all before me, smoking hot, 
The ae igen dumpling, rolling from the 


The at fe of the bag, whose quivering 
breast, 150 

With suet lined, leads on the Yankee feast; 

The charlotte brown, within whose crusty 
sides 

A belly soft the pulpy apple hides; 


The yellow bread whose face like ariber 


glows, 
And all RSE Indian that the bakepan knows, — 
You tempt me not; my favorite greets my 
eyes, 
To that loved bow! my spoon by inrtinct 
flies. 


CANTO II 


To mix the food by vicious rules of art, 
To kill the stomach and to sink the heart, 
To make mankind to social virtue sour, 
Cram o’er each dish, and be what they de- 

vour; 
For this the kitchen muse first framed her 
book, 
Commanding sweats to stream from every 
cook; 
Children no more their antic gambols tried, 
And friends to physic wondered why they 
_ died. 

Not so the Yankee: his abundant feast, 

With simples furnished and with plainness 


dressed, 10 
A numerous offspring gathers round the 
board, 


And cheers alike the servant and the lord; 
Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joy- 


ous taste, 
And health attends them from the short 
repast. 
While the full pail rewards the milkmaid’s 
toil, 


The mother sees the morning caldron boil; 
To stir the pudding next demands their care: 
To spread the table and the bowls prepare; 
To feed the household as their portions cool 
And send them all to labor or to school. 20 
Yet may the simplest dish some rules im- 
part, 
For nature scorns not all the aids of art.. 
E’en Hasty Pudding, purest of all food, 
May still be bad, indifferent, or good, 
As sage experience the short process guides, 
Or want of skill, or want of care presides. 


Whoe’er would form it on the surest plan, 
To rear the child and long sustain the man; 
To shield the morals while it mends the : 
size, 
And all the powers of every food oe 
plies, — 
Attend he lesson that the muse shall bring, 
Suspend your spoons, and listen while I sing. 


But since, O man! thy life and health de- 
mand : 
Not food alone, but labor from thy hand, 
First, in the field, beneath the sun’s ter 
wontays; 
Ask of hy mother earth the needful maize; 
She loves the race that courts her yielding 
soil, 

And gives her bounties to the sons of toil. 
When now the ox, obedient to thy call, 
Repays the loan that filled the winter stall, 40 

Pursue his traces o’er the furrowed plain, 

And plant in measured hills the golden grain. 

But when the tender germ begins to shoot, 

And the green spire declares the sprouting 
root, 

Then guard your nursling from each greedy 
foe, 

The insidious worm, the all-devouring crow. 

A little ashes sprinkled round the spire, 

Soon steeped in rain, will bid the worm re- 
tire; 

The feathered robber with his hungry maw 

Swift flies the field before your man ‘of 
straw, 50 

A frightful image, such as schoolboys Ntedies: 

When met to burn the Pope or hang the 
King. 

Thrice in fie season, through each Seitiack 

row, 

Wield the strong plowshare and the faithful 
hoe; ) 

The faithful hoe, a double task that takes, 

To till the summer corn and roast the winter 
cakes. 

Slow springs the blade, while checked by 

chilling rains, 

Ere yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains; 

But when his fiercest fires emblaze the land, 

Then start the juices, then the roots ex~ 
pand; 60 

Then, like a column of Corinthian mold, 

The reo upward and the leaves un- 
old; 

The bushy branches all the ridges fill, 

Entwine their arms, and kiss from hill to hill. 

Here cease to vex them; all your cares are 
done: 

Leave the last labors to the parent sun; 
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Beneath his genial smiles, the well-dressed 
field, | 
When autumn calls, a plenteous crop shall 
yield. 
Now the strong foliage bears the standards 
. high, 
And shoots the tall top-gallants to the sky; 70 
The suckling ears their silky fringes bend, 
And pregnant grown, their swelling coats dis- 


tend; 

The loaded stalk, while still the burden 
grows, 

O’erhangs the space that runs between the 
rows; 


High as a hop-field waves the silent grove, 
A safe retreat for little thefts of love, 
When the pledged roasting-ears invite the 
maid 
To meet her swain beneath the new-formed 
shade; 
His generous hand unloads the cumbrous hill, 
And the green spoils her ready basket fill; 80 
Small compensation for the twofold bliss, 
The promised wedding, and the present kiss. 
Slight depredations these; but now the 
moon 
Calls from his hollow tree the sly raccoon; 
And while by night he bears his prize away, 
The bolder squirrel labors through the day. 
Both thieves alike, but provident of time, 
A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime. 
Then let them steal the little stores they can, 
And fill their granaries from the toils of 
man; 90 
We've one advantage where they take no 
part — 
With all their wiles, they ne’er have found 
| the art 
To boil the Hasty Pudding; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine; 
This envied boon to man shall still belong, 
Unshared by them in substance or in song. 
At last the closing season browns the plain, 
And ripe October gathers in the grain; 
Deep-loaded carts the spacious corn-house 
fill; 
The sack distended marches to the mill; 100 
The laboring mill beneath the burden groans, 
And showers the future pudding from the 
6 stones; 
Till the glad housewife greets the powdered 
gold, 
And the new crop exterminates the old. 
Ah who can sing what every wight must feel, 
The joy that enters with the bag of meal, 
A general jubilee pervades the house, 
Wakes every child and gladdens every 
mouse. 


CANTO III 


The days grow short; but though the fall- 

ing sun 

To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work 
done, 

Night’s pleasing shades his various tasks pro- 
long, 

And yield new subjects to my various sang. 

For now, the corn-house filled, the harvest 
home, 

The invited neighbors to the husking come; 

A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and 
play, . 

Unite their charms to chase the hours away. 

Where the huge heap lies centered in the hali, 

The lamp suspended from the cheerful 
wall, ' Io 

Brown, corn-fed nymphs, and strong, hard- 
handed beaux, 

Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 

Assume their seats, the solid mass attack; 

The dry husks rustle, and the corncobs 
crack; 

The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 

And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of husking every wight can tell; 

And sure no laws he ever keeps so well: 

For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 

With each smut ear she smuts the luckless 
swains; 20 

But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 

Red as her lips and taper as her waist, 

She walks the round and culls one favored 
beau, . 

Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 

Various the sport, as are the wits and brains 

Of well-pleased lasses and contending swains; 

Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 

And he that gets the last ear wins the day. 

Meanwhile, the housewife urges all her care, 

The well-earned feast to hasten and _ pre- 
pare. 30 

The sifted meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is strained, the bowls in order 


stand, 

The fire flames high; and as a pool — that 
takes 

The headlong stream that o’er the milldam 
breaks — 


Foams, roars, and rages with incessant toils, 
So the vexed caldron rages, roars, and boils. 
First with clean salt she seasons weil the 
food, ©: 
Then strews the flour, and thickens all the 
flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand; 
To stir it well demands a stronger hand; 4c 
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The husband takes his turn: and round and 
round . 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crowned; 
When to the board the thronging huskers 
our, 
And reike their seats as at the corn before. 
I leave them to their feast. There still 
belong 
More useful matters to my faithful song. 
For rules there are, though ne’er unfolded 
St, 
Nice nites and wise, how pudding should be 
ate. 
Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 
And mix, like bards, the useful with the 
sweet. 50 
A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise, 
A great resource in those bleak wintry days, 
When the chilled earth lies buried deep in 
snow, 
And raging Boreas dries the shivering cow. 
Blest cow! thy praise shall still my notes 
employ, 
Great source of health, the only source of 
joy; 
Mother of Egypt’s god, — but sure, for me, 
Were I to leave my God, I’d worship thee. 
How oft thy teats these pious hands have 


pressed! 
How oft thy bounties proved my only 
feast! 60 


How oft I’ve fed thee with my favorite grain! 

And roared, like thee, to see thy children 
slain! 

Ye swains who know her various worth to 
prize, 

Ah! house her well from winter’s angry skies. 


Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness 
cheer, 

Corn from your crib, and mashes from your 
beer; 

When spring returns, she’ll well acquit the 
loan, 

And nurse at once your infants and her 
own. 

Milk then with pudding I should always 
choose; 

To this in future I confine my muse, 70 


Till she in haste some further hints unfold, 
Well for the young, nor useless to the old. 
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First in your bowl the milk abundant take, 
Then drop with care along the silver lake | 
Your flakes of pudding; these at first will hide 
Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide; 

But when their growing mass no more can 

sink, 

When the soft island looms above the brink, 
Then check your hand; you’ve got the por- 


tion due; 
So taught our sires, and what they taught is 
true. ’** 80. 
There is a choice in spoons. Though small 
appear a 


The nice distinction, yet to me ’tis clear. _ | 
The deep-bowled Gallic spoon, contrived to | 
scoop 7 
In ample draughts the thin, diluted soup, | 
Performs not well in those substantial things, - 
Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings; | 
Where the strong labial muscles must em- 
brace iq 
The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space 
With ease to enter and discharge the freight, 
A bowl less concave, but still more dilate, 90 _ 
Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the 
size, 
A secret rests, unknown to vulgar eyes. 
Experienced feeders can alone impart 
A rule so much above the lore of art. 
These tuneful lips that thousand spoons have 
tried, uv f 
With just precision could the point decide, 
Though not in song; the muse but poorly 
shines 
In cones, and cubes, and geometric lines; 
Yet the true form, as near as she can tell, _ 
Is that small section of a goose-egg shell, 100 
Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance from the center to the side. 
Fear not to slaver; ’tis no deadly sin. 
Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous 
chin em 
Suspend the ready napkin; or, like me, . 
Poise with one hand your bowl upon your 
knee; GEC ae) 
Just in the zenith your wise head project, 
Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 
Bold as a bucket, heeds no drops that fall; | 
The wide-mouthed bowl will surely catch 
them all! IIo 
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_ THE POWER OF FANCY 
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Wakeful, vagrant, restless thing, 
Ever wandering on the wing, 
Who thy wondrous source can find, 
Fancy, regent of the mind; 
A spark from Jove’s resplendent throne, 
But thy nature all unknown. 
This spark of bright, celestial flame, 
From Jove’s seraphic altar came, 
And hence alone in man we trace, 
Resemblance to the immortal race. 10 
Ah! what is all this mighty whole, 
These suns and stars that round us roll! 
What are they all, where’er they shine, 
But Fancies of the Power Divine! 
What is this globe, these lands, and seas, 
And heat, and cold, and flowers, and trees, 
And life, and death, and beast, and man, 
And time — that with the sun began — 
But thought’ on reason’s scale combin’d, 
Ideas of the Almighty mind! 20 
On the surface of the brain 
Night after night she walks unseen, 
Noble fabrics doth she raise 
In the woods or on the seas, 
On some high, steep, pointed rock, 
Where the billows loudly knock 
And the dreary tempests sweep 
Clouds along the uncivil deep. 
Lo! she walks upon the moon, 
Listens to the chimy tune 30 
Of the bright, harmonious spheres, 
And the song of angels hears; 
Sees this earth a distant star, 
Pendant, floating in the air; 
Leads me to some lonely dome, 
Where Religion loves to come, 
Where the bride of Jesus dwells, 
And the deep ton’d organ swells 
In notes with lofty anthems join’d, 
Notes that half distract the mind. 40 
Now like lightning she descends 
To the prison of the fiends, 
Hears the rattling of their chains, 
Feels their never ceasing pains — 
But, O never may she tell 
Half the frightfulness of hell. 
Now she views Arcadian rocks, 
Where the shepherds guard their flocks, 
And, while yet her wings she spreads, 


Sees chrystal streams and coral beds, 50° 


Wanders to some desert deep, 
- Or some dark, enchanted steep, 


By the full moonlight doth shew 

Forests of a dusky blue, 

Where, upon some mossy bed, 

Innocence reclines her head. 
Swift, she stretches o’er the seas 

To the far off Hebrides, 

Canvas on the lofty mast 

Could not travel half so fast — 60 

Swifter than the eagle’s flight 

Or instantaneous rays of light! 

Lo! contemplative she stands 

On Norwegia’s rocky lands — 

Fickle Goddess, set me down 

Where the rugged winters frown 

Upon Orca’s howling steep, ; 

Nodding o’er the northern deep, 

Where the winds tumultuous roar, 

Vext that Ossian sings no more. 7a 

Fancy, to that land repair, 

Sweetest Ossian slumbers there; 

Waft me far to southern isles 

Where the soften’d winter smiles, 

To Bermuda’s orange shades, 

Or Demarara’s lovely glades; 

Bear me o’er the sounding cape, 

Painting death in every shape, 

Where daring Anson spread the sail 

Shatter’d by the stormy gale — 80 

Lo! she leads me wide and far, — 

Sense can never follow her — 

Shape thy course o’er land and sea, 

Help me to keep pace with thee, 

Lead me to yon’ chalky cliff, 

Over rock and over reef, 

Into Britain’s fertile land, 

Stretching far her proud command. 

Look back and view, thro’ many a year, 

Cesar, Julius Cesar, there. 90 
Now to Tempe’s verdant wood, 

Over the mid-ocean flood 

Lo! the islands of the sea — 

Sappho, Lesbos mourns for thee: 

Greece, arouse thy humbled head, 

Where are all thy mighty dead, 

Who states to endless ruin hurl’d 

And carried vengeance through the world? 

Troy, thy vanish’d pomp resume, 

Or, weeping at thy Hector’s tomb, t00 

Yet those faded scenes renew, 

Whose memory is to Homer due. 

Fancy, lead me wandering still 

Up to Ida’s cloud-topt hill; 

Not a laurel there doth grow 

But in vision thou shalt show, — 

Every sprig on Virgil’s tomb 
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Shall in livelier colours bloom, 
And every triumph Rome has seen 
Flourish on the years between. IIo 

Now she bears me far away 
In the east to meet the day, 

Leads me over Ganges’ streams, 
Mother of the morning beams — 
O’er the ocean hath she ran, 
Places me on Tinian; 

Farther, farther in the east, 

Till it almost meets the west, 

Let us wandering both be lost 

On Taitis sea-beat coast, 120 
Bear me from that distant strand, 
Over ocean, over land, 

To California’s golden shore — 
Fancy, stop, and rove no more. 

Now, tho’ late, returning home, 
Lead me to Belinda’s tomb; 

Let me glide as well as you 

Through the shroud and coffin too, 
And behold, a moment, there, 

All that once was good and fair — 130 
Who doth here so soundly sleep? 

Shall we break this prison deep? — 
Thunders cannot wake the maid, 
Lightnings cannot pierce the shade, 
And tho’ wintry tempests roar, 
Tempests shall disturb no more. 

Yet must those eyes in darkness stay, 
That once were rivals to the day? — 
Like heaven’s bright lamp beneath the 

main 

They are but set to rise again. 140 

Fancy, thou the muses’ pride, 
In thy painted reaims:reside 
Endless images of things, 
Fluttering each on golden wings, 
Ideal objects, such a store, 
The universe could hold no more: 
Fancy, to thy power I owe 
Half my happiness below; 
By thee Elysian groves were made, 
Thinewerethe notes that Orpheus play’d; 
By thee was Pluto charm’d so well 151 
While rapture seiz’d the sons of hell — 
Come, O come — perceiv’d by none, 
You and I will walk alone. 


ON RETIREMENT 
(1786) 


A hermit’s house beside a stream, 
With forests planted round, 
Whatever it to you may seem 
More real happiness I deem 
Than if I were a monarch crown’d. 


A cottage I could call my own, 
~ Remote from domes of care; 
A little garden walled with stone, 
The wall with ivy overgrown, 
A limpid fountain near, ‘Io 


Would more substantial joys afford, 
More real bliss impart 
Than all the wealth that misers hoard, 
Than vanquish’d worlds, or worlds re- 
stored — | 
Mere cankers of the heart! 


Vain, foolish man! how vast thy pride, 
How little can your wants supply! — 
’Tis surely wrong to grasp so wide — 
You act as if you only had 
To vanquish — not to die! 20 


THE NORTHERN SOLDIER 
(1775) 


Ours not to sleep in-shady bowers, 
When frosts are chilling all the plain, 
And nights are cold and long the hours 
To check the ardor of the swain, 
Who parting from his cheerful fire 
All comforts doth forego, 
And here and there 
And everywhere 
Pursues the prowling foe. 


But we must sleep in frost and snows, to 
No season shuts up our campaign; 
Hard as the oaks, we dare oppose 
The autumn’s or the winter’s reign. 
Alike to us the winds that blow 
In summer’s season gay, 
Or those that rave 
On Hudson’s wave 
And drift his ice away. 


For Liberty, celestial maid, 
With joy all hardships we endure. 20 
In her blest smiles we are repaid, | 
In her protection are secure. 
Then rise superior to the foe, 
Ye freeborn souls of fire; 
Respect these arms, 
Tis freedom warms, 
To noble deeds aspire. 


Winter and death may change the scene, 
The cold may freeze, the ball may kill, 
And dire misfortunes intervene; 30 

But freedom shall be potent still 
To drive these Britons from our shore, 
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Who, cruel and unkind, 
With slavish chain 
Attempt in vain 

Our freeborn limbs to bind. 


THE HOUSE OF NIGHT 


(1779) 
* * * * * * * 
6 
By some sad means, when Reason holds no 


sway, 
Lonely I rov’d at midnight o’er a plain 
Where murmuring streams and mingling 
rivers flow 
Far to their springs, or seek the sea again. 


| 7 

Sweet vernal May! tho’ then thy woods in 
bloom : 

Flourish’d, yet nought of this could Fancy 
SCL yar Io 

No wild pinks bless’d the meads, no green the 
fields, 

And naked seem’d to stand each lifeless tree: 


8 


Dark was the sky, and not one friendly star 
Shone from the zenith or horizon, clear, 
Mist sate upon the woods, and darkness rode 
In her black chariot, with a wild career. 


9 

_ And from the woods the late resounding note 
Issued of the loquacious Whip-poor-will, 
Hoarse, howling dogs, and nightly roving 
| wolves 

Clamour’d from far off cliffs invisible. 20 


IO 


Rude, from the wide extended Chesapeke 

I heard the winds the dashing waves assail, 

And saw from far, by picturing fancy form’d, 

The black ship travelling through the noisy 
gale. 


Il 


At last, by chance and guardian fancy led, 
I reach’d a noble dome, rais’d fair and high, 
And saw the light from upper windows flame, 
Presage of mirth and hospitality. 


12 
And by that light around the dome appear’d 
A mournful garden of autumnal hue, ~~ 30 


Its lately pleasing flowers all drooping stood 
Amidst high weeds that in rank plenty grew. 


13 
The Primrose there, the violet darkly blue, 
Daisies and fair Narcissus ceas’d to rise, 
Gay spotted pinks their charming bloom 
withdrew, 
And Polyanthus quench’d its thousand dyes. 


14 
No pleasant fruit or blossom gaily smil’d, 
Nought but unhappy plants or trees were 
seen, 


The yew, the myrtle, and the church-yard 
elm, 
The cypress, with its melancholy green. 40 


15 
There cedars dark, the osier, and the pine, 
Shorn tamarisks, and weeping willows grew, 
The poplar tall, the lotos, and the lime, 
And pyracantha did her leaves renew. 


16 


The poppy there, companion to repose, 
Display’d her blossoms that began to fall, 
And here the purple amaranthus rose 
With mint strong-scented, for the funeral. 


| 17 
And here and there with laurel shrubs be- 
tween 
A tombstone lay, inscrib’d with strains of 
woe, 50° 
And stanzas sad, throughout the dismal 
green, 
Lamented for the dead that slept below. 
18 
Peace to this awful dome! — when strait | 
heard 


The voice of men in a secluded room, 
Much did they talk of death, and much of 
life, 


Of coffins, shrouds, and horrors of a tomb. 
* * ok * * * * 


23 
Then up three winding stairs my feet were 
_ brought 
To a high chamber, hung with mourning sad, ~ 
The unsnuff’d candles glar’d with visage dim, 
’Midst grief, in ecstasy of woe run mad. 60 


24 
A wide leaf’d: table stood on either side, 
Well fraught with phials, half their liquids 
spent, ; 
And from a couch, behind the curtain’s veil, 
I heard a hollow voice of loud lament. 
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25 
Turning to view the object whence it came, 
My frighted eyes a horrid form survey d; 
Fancy, I own thy power — Death on the 
couch, 
With fleshless limbs, at rueful length, was 
laid. 


26 


And o’er his head flew jealousies and cares, 

Ghosts, imps, and half the black Tartarian 
crew, _ 70 

Arch-angels damn’d, nor was their Prince 
remote, 

Borne on the vaporous wings of Stygian dew. 


27 
Around his bed, by the dull flambeaux’ glare, 
I saw pale phantoms — Rage to madness 
vext, 
Wan, wasting grief, and ever musing care, 
Distressful pain, and poverty perplext. 


28 


Sad was his countenance, if we can call 

That countenance, where only bones were 
seen 

And eyes sunk in their sockets, dark and low, 

And teeth, that only show’d themselves to 
grin. 80 

29 

Reft was his scull of hair, and no fresh bloom 

Of chearful mirth sate on his visage hoar: 

Sometimes he rais’d his head, while deep- 
drawn groans 

Were mixt with words that did his fate de- 
plore. 


30 
Oft did he wish to see the daylight spring, 
And often toward the window lean’d to hear, 
Fore-runner of the scarlet-mantled morn, 
The early note of wakeful Chanticleer. 


31 
Thus he — But at my hand a portly youth 
Of comely countenance, began to tell, 90 


‘That this was Death upon his dying bed, 
‘“‘Sullen, morose, and peevish to be well; 


32 
“Fixt is his doom — the miscreant reigns no 
more | 
“The tyrant of the dying or the dead; 
“This night concludes his all-consuming 
reign, 
“ Pour eke heav’ns, your vengeance on his 
ead. 


‘ 


33 


“But since, my friend (said he), chance leads | 


you here, 3 
“With me this night upon the sick attend. 
“You on this bed of death must watch, and I 


“Will not be distant from the fretful 
fiend.”’ re 100 | 
* * * * a a * 
46 


So said, at Death’s left side I sate me down, © 
The mourning youth toward his right re- | 


clin’d; eve. ee) 
Death in the middle lay, with all his groans, 
And much he toss’d and tumbled, sigh’d and 
pin’d. P “ E 
47 
But now this man of hell toward me turn’d, 
And strait, in hideous tone, began to speak; 
Long held he sage discourse, but I forbore 
To answer him, much less his news to seek. 


. 48 
He talk’d of tomb-stones and of monuments, 
Of equinoctial climes and India shores, ~ 110 
He talk’d of stars that shed their influence, 
Fevers and plagues, and all their noxious 
stores. : 


49 
He mention’d, too, the guileful calenture, ..; 
Tempting the sailor on the deep sea main, 

That paints gay groves upon the ocean floor, 
Beckoning her victim to the faithless scene. 


oe 
Much spoke he of the myrtle and the yew, 
Of ghosts that nightly walk the church-yard 


o’er, 
Of storms that through the wint’ry ocean 
blow it sbut 
And dash the well-mann’d galley to the 
shore. 120 
* * * * * J * a 


103 


Scarce had he spoke, when on the lofty dome 

Pie vg the clouds a hoarse resounding 
ast 

Round the four eaves so loud and sad it 

play’d | . 


As though all music were to breathe its last. 


104 res Sr 

Warm was the gale, and such as travelers say 
Sport with the winds on Zaara’s barren 
waste; biintA 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
) 
, 
| 
: 


oe 


THE HOUSE OF NIGHT 


129 
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Black was the sky, a mourning carpet spread, 
Its azure blotted, and its stars o’ercast! 


105 
Lights in the air like burning stars were 
— hurl’d, 
Dogs howl’d, heaven mutter’d, and the temp- 
est blew, 130 
The red half-moon peeped from behind a 
cloud 


As if in dread the amazing scene to view. 


106 


The mournful trees that in the garden stood 
Bent to the tempest as it rush’d along, 

The elm, the myrtle, and the cypress sad 
More melancholy tun’d its bellowing song. 


107 


No more that elm its noble branches spread, 

The yew, the cypress, or the myrtle tree, 

Rent from the roots the tempest tore them 
down, 

And all the grove in wild confusion lay. 140 


108 


Yet, mindful of his dread command, I part 

Glad om the magic dome — nor found re- 
lief; 

Damps from the dead hung heavier round my 
heart, 

While sad remembrance rous’d her stores of 
grief. 


109 
O’er a dark field I held my dubious way 
Where Jack-a-lanthorn walk’d his lonely 
round, 
Beneath my feet substantial darkness lay, 
And screams were heard from the distem- 
per’d ground. 


IIo 


Nor look’d I back, till to a far off wood, 
Trembling with fear, my weary feet had 


sped — 150 
Dark was the night, but at the inchanted 
dome 


_ I saw the infernal windows flaming red. 


pH 


And from within the howls of Death I 
heard, 
Cursing the dismal night that gave him 
~ birth, 
‘Damning his ancient sire, and mother sin, 
Who at the gates of hell, accursed, brought 
him forth. 


AL 2 


(For fancy gave to my enraptur’d soul 

An eagle’s eye, with keenest glance to see, 
And bade those distant sounds distinctly roll, 
Which, waking, never had affected me.) 160 


113 
Oft his pale breast with cruel hand he smote, 
And tearing from his limbs a winding sheet, 
Roar’d to the black skies, while the woods 
around, 
As wicked as himself, his words repeat. 


114 

Thrice tow’rd the skies his meagre arms he 
rear’d, 

Invok’d all hell, and thunders on his head, 

Bid light’nings fly, earth yawn, and tempests 
roar, 

And the sea wrap him in its oozy bed. 


II5 
“My life for one cool draught! — O, fetch 
your springs, 
‘Can one unfeeling to my woes be found! 170 
“No friendly visage comes to my relief, 
“But ghosts impend, and spectres hover 


round. 
116 
“Though humbled now, dishearten’d and 
distrest, 


“Yet, when admitted to the peaceful ground, 

‘““With heroes, kings, and conquerors I shall 
rest, 

‘Shall sleep as safely, and perhaps as sound.” 


117 
Dim burnt the lamp, and now the phantom 
Death 


Gave his last groans in horror and despair — 
‘« All hell demands me hence,’’ — he said, and 


threw 
The red lamp hissing through the midnight 
air. 180 


118 


Trembling, across the plain my course I held, 

And found the grave-yard, loitering through 
the gloom, 

And, in the midst, a hell-red, wandering light, 

Walking in fiery circles round the tomb. 


119 
Among the graves a spiry building stood, 


_ Whose tolling bell, resounding through the 


shade, 


130 
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Sung doleful ditties to the adjacent wood, 
And many a dismal drowsy thing it said. 


120 


This fabrick tall, with towers and chancels 
grac’d, 

Was rais’d by sinners’ hands, in ages fled; 190 

The roof they painted, and the beams they 
brac’d, 

And texts from scripture o’er the walls they 
spread: 


I2]I 


But wicked were their hearts, for they refus’d 

To aid the helpless orphan, when distrest, 

The shivering, naked stranger they misus’d, 

And banish’d from their doors the starving 
guest. 


122 


By laws protected, cruel and profane, 

The poor man’s ox these monsters drove 
away; — 

And left Distress to attend her infant train, 

No friend to comfort, and no bread to 


stay. 200 
123 
But heaven look’d on with keen, resentful 
eye, 


And doom’d them to perdition and the grave, 
That as they felt not for the wretch distrest, 
So heaven no pity on their souls would have. 


124 


In pride they rais’d this building tall and 
fair, 

Their hearts were on perpetual mischief bent, 

With pride they preach’d, and pride was in 
their prayer, 

With pride they were deceiv’d, and so to hell 
they went. 


125 


At distance far approaching to the tomb, 
By lamps and lanthorns guided through the 
shade, 210 
A coal-black chariot hurried through the 
~ gloom, 
Spectres attending, in black weeds array’d. 


126 
Whose woeful forms yet chill my soul with 
dread, 
Each wore a vest in Stygian chambers wove, 
Death’s kindred all — Death’s horses they 
bestrode, 
And gallop’d fiercely, as the chariot drove. 


127 


Each horrid face a grizly mask conceal'd, 
Their busy eyes shot terror to my soul 
As now and then, by the pale lanthorn’s 


glare, 
I saw them for their parted friend con 
dole:'* 220 


128 
Before the hearse Death’s chaplain seem’d to — 


go, 

Who strove to comfort, what he could, the 
dead; 

Talk’d much of Satan, and the land of woe, 

And many a chapter from the scriptures 
read. 
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At last he rais’d the swelling anthem high, 
In dismal numbers seem’d he to complain; 
The captive tribes that by Euphrates wept, | 
Their song was jovial to this dreary strain. 


130 
That done, they plac’d the carcase in the 
tomb, 
To dust and dull oblivion now resign’d, 230 
Then turn’d the chariot tow’rd the House of 
Night, 
Which soon flew off, and left no trace behind. 


131 
But as I stoop’d to write the appointed verse, 
Swifter than thought the airy scene decay’d; 
Blushing the morn arose, and from the 
east y 
With her gay streams of light dispell’d the 
shade. 


132 
What is this Death, ye deep read sophists, 
say? — | 
Death is no more than one unceasing change; 
New forms arise, while other forms decay, 
Yet all is Life throughout creation’s range. 240 


133 ) 
The towering Alps, the haughty Apennine, 
The Andes, wrapt in everlasting snow, 
The Apalachian and the Ararat 
Sooner or later must to ruin go. 


134 
Hills sink to plains, and man returns to dust, 
That dust supports a reptile or a flower; - 
Each changeful atom by some other nurs’d 


Takes some new form, to perish in an hour. 


ON THE MEMORABLE VICTORY OF PAUL JONES 


135 
Too nearly join’d to sickness, toils, and pains, 
(Perhaps for former crimes imprison’d 
here) 250 
True to itself the immortal soul remains, 
And seeks new mansions in the starry sphere. 


136 
When Nature bids thee from the world retire, 
With joy thy lodging leave, a fated guest; 
In Paradise, the land of thy desire, 
Existing always, always to be blest. 


ON THE MEMORABLE 
VICTORY OF PAUL JONES 
(1781) 

I 


O’er the rough main with flowing sheet 

The guardian of a numerous fleet, 
Seraphis from the Baltic came; 

A ship of less tremendous force 

Sail’d by her side the self-same course, 
Countess of Scarb’ro’ was her name. 


"4 


And now their native coasts appear, 
Britannia’s hills their summits rear 

Above the German main; 
Fond to suppose their dangers o’er, 10 
They southward coast along the shore, 

Thy waters, gentle Thames, to gain. . 


3 
Full forty guns Seraphis bore, 


And Scarb’ro’s Countess twenty-four, 


Mann’d with Old England’s boldest tars — 
What flag that rides the Gallic seas 
Shall dare attack such piles as these, 
Design’d for tumults and for wars! 


4 
Now from the top-mast’s giddy height 
A seaman cry’d — “Four sail in sight 20 


‘Approach with favouring gales;”’ 
Pearson, resolv’d to save the fleet, 
Stood off to sea these ships to meet, . 
_And closely brac’d his shivering sails. 


5 


With him advanc’d the Countess bold, 


Like a black tar in wars grown old: 

And now these floating piles drew nigh; 
But, muse, unfold what chief of fame 
In th’ other warlike squadron came, 

Whose standards at his mast head fly. 30 
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6 


Twas JONES, brave JONES, to battle led 
As bold a crew as ever bled 
Upon the sky-surrounded main, 
The standards of the Western World 
Were to the willing winds unfurl’d, 
Denying Britain’s tyrant reign. 


7 

The Good Man Richard \ed the line; 
The Alliance next: with these combine 

The Gallic ship they Pallas call: 
The Vengeance, arm’d with sword and 

flame, 40 

These to attack the Britons came — 

But fwo accomplish’d all. 


8 


Now Phcebus sought his pearly bed: 
But who can tell the scenes of dread, 
The horrors of that fatal night! 
Close up these floating castles came; 
The Good Man Richard bursts in flame; 
Seraphis trembled at the sight. 


9 
She felt the fury of her ball, 
Down, prostrate down, the Britons fall; so 
The decks were strew’d with slain: 
Jones to the foe his vessel lash’d; 
And, while the black artillery flash’d, 
Loud thunders shook the main. 


10 


Alas! that mortals should employ 
Such murdering engines, to destroy 
That frame by heav’n so nicely join’d; 
Alas! that e’er the god decreed 
That brother should by brother bleed, 
And pour’d such madness in the mind. 60 


II 


But thou, brave JoNEs, no blame shalt 
bear, 
The rights of men demand thy care: 
For these you dare the greedy waves — 
No tyrant on destruction bent 
Has planned thy conquests — thou art sent © 
To humble tyrants and their slaves. 


12 


See! — dread Seraphis flames again — 
And art thou; JoNEs, among the slain, 

And sunk to Neptune’s caves below — 
He lives — though crowds around him fall, 70 
Still he, unhurt, survives them all; 

Almost alone he fights the foe, 
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13 
And can thy ship these strokes sustain? 
Behold thy brave companions slain, 

All clasp’d in ocean’s dark embrace. 
STRIKE, OR BE SUNK! — the Briton cries — 
SINK, IF you CAN! — the chief replies, 

Fierce lightnings blazing in his face. 


hy 
Then to the side three guns he drew, 
(Almost deserted by his crew) 80 
And charg’d them deep with woe: 
By Pearson’s flash he aim’d the balls; 
His main-mast totters — down it falls — 
Tremendous was the blow. 


15 
Pearson as yet disdain’d to yield, 
But scarce his secret fears conceal’d, 
And thus was heard to cry — 
“With hell, not mortals, I contend; 
What art thou — human, or a fiend, 
That dost my force defy? 90 


16 


“Return, my lads, the fight renew!”’ 
So call’d bold Pearson to his crew; 
But call’d, alas! in vain; 
Some on the decks lay maim’d and dead; 
Some to their deep recesses fled, 
And more were bury’d in the main. 


17 
Distress’d, forsaken, and alone, 
He haul’d his tatter’d standard down, 
And yielded to his gallant foe; 
Bold Pallas soon the Countess took, 00 
Thus both their haughty colours struck, 
Confessing what the brave can do. 


18 


But JONES, too dearly didst thou buy 
These ships possest so gloriously, 

Too many deaths disgrac’d the fray: 
Thy barque that bore the conquering flame, 
That the proud Briton overcame, 

Even she forsook thee on thy way. 


19 
For when the morn began to shine, 
Fatal to her, the ocean brine II0 


Pour’d through each spacious wound; 
Quick in the deep she disappear’d, 
But Jones to friendly Belgia steer’d, 
With conquest and with glory crown’d. 


20 


Go on, great man, to daunt the foe, ; 
And bid the haughty Britons know 

They to our Thirteen Stars shall bend; 
The Stars that veil’d in dark attire, 
Long glimmer’d with a feeble fire, 

But radiant now ascend; “120 


24 


Bend to the Stars that flaming rise 
In western, not in eastern, skies, 
Fair Freedom’s reign restor’d. 
So when the magi, come from far, 
Beheld the God-attending Star, 
They trembled and ador’d. 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
BRAVE AMERICANS 


UNDER GENERAL GREENE, IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
WHO FELL IN THE ACTION OF 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1781. 


(1787) 


At Eutaw Springs the valiant died; 
Their limbs with dust are covered o’er — 
Weep on, ye springs, your tearful tide; 
How many heroes are no more! 


If in this wreck of ruin, they 
Can yet be thought to claim a tear, 
O smite your gentle breast, and say 
The friends of freedom slumber here! 


Thou, who shalt trace this bloody plain, 

If goodness rules thy generous breast, 10 
Sigh for the wasted rural reign; 

Sigh for the shepherds, sunk to rest! 


Stranger, their humble graves adorn; 
You too may fall, and ask a tear; 
"Tis not the beauty of the morn 
That proves the evening shall be clear. — 


They saw their injured country’s woe; 

The flaming town, the wasted field; 
Then rushed to meet the insulting foe; 
They took the spear—but left the 
shield. 20 


Led by thy conquering genius, Greene, 
The Britons they compelled to fly; 

None distant viewed the fatal plain, 
None grieved, in such a cause to die — 


But, like the Parthian, famed of old, 
Who, flying, still their arrows threw, 


ODE 
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These routed Britons, full as bold, 
-Retreated, and retreating slew. 


Now rest in peace, our patriot band; 
Though far from nature’s limits thrown, 30 
We trust they find a happier land, 
A brighter sunshine of their own. 


THE WILD HONEY SUCKLE 
(17806) 


Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honied blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet: 
No roving foot shall crush thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 

And planted here the guardian shade, 

And sent soft waters murmuring by; 10 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with those charms, that must decay, 
I grieve to see your future doom; 
They died — nor were those flowers more 


gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts, and Autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 


From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 20 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 
The space between, is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 


THE INDIAN BURYING 
GROUND 
(1788) 


In spite of all the learned have said, 
I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture, that we give the dead, 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep. 


Not so the ancients of these lands — 
The Indian, when from life released, 

Again is seated with his friends, 

_ And shares again the joyous feast. 


His imaged birds, and painted bowl, 
And venison, for a journey dressed, 10 


Bespeak the nature of the soul, 
Activity, that knows no rest. 


His bow, for action ready bent, 
And arrows, with a head of stone, 

Can only mean that life is spent, 
And not the old ideas gone. 


Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way, 
No fraud: upon the dead commit — 
Observe the swelling turf, and say 
They do not lie, but here they sit. 20 


Here still a lofty rock remains, 
On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted, half, by wearing rains) 
The fancies of a ruder race. 


Here still an aged elm aspires, 
Beneath whose far-projecting shade 

(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest played! 


There oft a restless Indian queen 

(Pale Shebah, with her braided hair) — 30 
And many a barbarous form is seen 

To chide the man that lingers there. 


By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews; 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer, a shade! 


And long shall timorous:fancy see 

The painted chief, and pointed spear, 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 

To shadows and delusions here. 40 


ODE 
(1791-1793) 


God save the Rights of Man! 
Give us a heart to scan 
Blessings so dear; 

Let them be spread around 
Wherever man is found, 

And with the welcome sound 
Ravish his ear. 


Let us with France agree, 

And bid the world be free, 

While: tyrants fall! 10 
Let the rude savage host 

Of their vast numbers boast — 
Freedom's almighty trust 

Laughs at them all! 
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Though hosts of slaves conspire 

To quench fair Gallia’s fire, 

Still shall they fail: 

Though traitors round her rise, 
Leagu’d with her enemies, 

To war each patriot flies, 20 
And will prevail. 


No more is valour’s flame 
Devoted to a name, 
Taught to adore — 
Soldiers of Liberty 
Disdain to bow the knee, 
But teach Equality 

To every shore. 


The world at last will join 

To aid thy grand design, 30 
Dear Liberty! 

To Russia’s frozen lands 

The generous flame expands: 

On Afric’s burning sands 

Shall man be free! 


In this our western world 

Be Freedom’s flag unfurl’d 

Through all its shores! 

May no destructive blast 

Our heaven of joy o’ercast, 40 
May Freedom's fabric last 

While time endures. 


If e’er her cause require! — 
‘Should tyrants e’er aspire 

To aim their stroke, 

May no proud despot daunt — 
Should he his standard plant, 
Freedom will never want 

Her heart of oak! 


ON THE ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE STORMING OF THE BASTILLE, AT PARIS, 
JULY I4TH, 1789 


(1793) 


The chiefs that bow to Capet’s reign, 
In moufning, now, their weeds display ; 
But we, that scorn a monarch’s chain, 
Combine to celebrate the day 
To Freedom’s birth that put the seal, 
And laid in dust the proud Bastille. 


To Gallia’s rich and splendid crown, 

This mighty Day gave such a blow 

As Time's recording hand shall own 

No former age had power to do: 19 
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No single gem some Brutus stole, 
But instant ruin seiz’d the whole. 


Now Tyrant’s rise, once more to bind 

In royal chains a nation freed — 

Vain hope! for they, to death consign’d, 

Shall soon, like perjur’d Louis, bleed: 
O’er every king, o’er every queen 
Fate hangs the sword, and guillotine. 


“Plung’d in a gulf of deep distress 
France turns her back — (so traitors say) 20 
Kings, priests, and nobles, round her press, 
Resolv’d to seize their destin’d prey: 
Thus Europe swears (in arms combin’d) 
To Poland’s doom is France consign’d.” 


Yet those, who now are thought so low 
From conquests that were basely gain’d, 
Shall rise tremendous from the blow 
And free Two Worlds, that still are chain’d, 
Restrict the Briton to his isle, 
And Freedom plant in every soil. 30 


Ye sons of this degenerate clime, 

Haste, arm the barque, expand the sail; 

Assist to speed that golden time 

When Freedom rules, and monarchs fail; 
All left to France — new powers may join, 
And help to crush the cause divine. 


Ah! while I write, dear France Allied, 

My ardent wish I scarce restrain, 

To throw these Sybil leaves aside, 

And fly to join you on the main; 40 
Unfurl the topsail for the chace 
And help to crush the tyrant race! 


THE REPUBLICAN GENIUS 
OF EUROPE 
(1795) 


Emperors and kings! in vain you strive _ 
Your torments to conceal — 
The age is come that shakes your thrones, 
Tramples in dust despotic crowns, 
And bids the sceptre fail. 


In western worlds the flame began: 

From thence to France it flew — 
Through Europe, now, it takes its way, 
Beams an insufferable day, 

And lays all tyrants low. ro 


Genius of France! pursue the chace 
Till Reason’s laws restore 
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Man to be Man, in every clime; — 
‘That Being, active, great, sublime 
Debas’d in dust no more. 


In dreadful pomp he takes his way 
~ O’er ruin’d crowns, demolish’d thrones — 
. Pale tyrants shrink before his blaze — 
Round him terrific lightnings play — 
With eyes of fire, he looks them through, 
Crushes the vile despotic crew, 21 
And Pride in ruin lays. 


ON A HONEY BEE 


DRINKING FROM A GLASS OF WINE AND 
DROWNED THEREIN 


(1809) 


Thou, born to sip the lake or spring, 
Or quaff the waters of the stream, 
Why hither come on vagrant wing? — 
Does Bacchus tempting seem — 

Did he, for you, this glass prepare? — 
Will I admit you to a share? 


Did storms harass or foes perplex, 

Did wasps or king-birds bring dismay — 
Did wars distress, or labours vex, 

Or did you miss your way? — Io 


. A better seat you could not take 
Than on the margin of this lake. 


Welcome! — I hail you to my glass: 
All welcome, here, you find; 

Here let the cloud of trouble pass, 
Here, be all care resigned. — 

This fluid never fails to please, 

And drown the griefs of men or bees. 


What forced you here, we cannot know, 
And you will scarcely tell — 20 
But cheery we would have you go 

And bid a glad farewell: 

On lighter wings we bid you fly, 

Your dart will now ail foes defy. 


Yet take not, oh! too deep a drink, 

And in this ocean die; 

Here bigger bees than you might sink, 
Even bees full six feet high. 

Like Pharaoh, then, you would be said 
To perish in a sea of red. 30 


Do as you please, your will is mine; 
Enjoy it without fear — 

And your grave will be this glass of wine, 
Your epitaph — a tear — . 

Go, take your seat in Charon’s boat, 
We'll tell the hive, you died afloat. 


JOSEPH DENNIE (1768-1812) 


MEANDER’S JOURNAL 


(THE FARRAGO: NO. III. 1792) 


“Full Many a Prank 
He Played, and Tricks Most Fanciful and Strange.” 
MASSINGER. 
Men of tenacious memory, who retain in- 
formation a week old, may recollect, in my 
last number, a portrait of Meander: 


‘A man so various, that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Who, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was poet, painter, lover, and buffoon; 

Then all for wenching, gambling, rhyming, 
drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks, that dy’d in 
thinking.”’ 


Agreeably to a promissory note, given in a 
preceding essay, I now publish, from the 
diary of this fantastic wight, a selection, 
which, if judiciously improved, may sober 
giddy genius, may fix the volatile, and stimu- 
late even loungers. 


Meander’s Journal. 


April 8, Monday. — Having lately quaffed 
plenteous drafts of the stream of dissipation, 
I determine to bridle my fancy, to practice 
self-denial, to live soberly, and to study with 
ardour. That I may, with ease, discharge 
the various duties of the day, I propose, that 
“Strutting Chanticleer,’’ and myself, should 
unroost at the same hour. With this resolve, 
I couple a determination, to study law with 
plodding diligence, and to make my profes- 
sion, and a course of history, my capital 
objects. 

Memorandum. Belles lettres must be 
considered a subaltern pursuit. If I rise at 
the dawn, and study jurisprudence till noon, 
I shall have the satisfaction to reflect, that I 
have discharged my J/egal duty for the day. 
This course, duly persisted in, will probably 
make me something more than a Tyro, in the 
language of the law. If I pore over my folios 
with the diligence I propose, I shall acquire, 
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in Blackstone’s phrase, such a legal appre- 
hension, that the obscurities which at present 
confound me, will vanish, and my journey 
through the wilderness of law will, perad- 
venture, become delectable. ; 

Tuesday. — Overslept myself, did not rise 
till nine. Dressed, and went out, intending 
to go to the office; but, as the morning was 
uncommonly beautiful, I recollected an 
aphorism of Dr. Cheyne’s, that exercise 
should form part of a student’s religion. Ac- 
cordingly, I rambled through the woods for 
two hours. The magic of rural scenes di- 
verted Fancy, whom, on my return to the 
office, I wished to retire, that her elder sister, 
Judgment, might have an opportunity to 
hold a conference with the sage Blackstone: 
but the sportive slut remained, dancing 
about, and I found my spirits so agitated, 
that, to calm them, I took up a volume of 
plays, and read two acts in Centlivre’s Busy 
Body. 

Afternoon, 2 o’clock. — Took up a folio, 
and began to read a British statute; mean- 
while, I received a billet, importing that a 
couple of my college cronies were at a neigh- 
boring inn, who wished me to make one of a 
select party. I complied. The sacrifices to 
Mercury and Bacchus wore away the night, 
and it was day before | retired to the land of 
drowsyhead, as Thomson quaintly expresses 
We 

Wednesday. — Rose at ten; sauntered to 
the office, and gaped over my book. Low 
spirits and a dull morning had raised such a 
fog around my brain, that I could hardly dis- 
cern a sentiment. Opened a ‘dissertation 
on memory,” read till my own failed. I then 
threw away my book, and threw myself on 
the bed; I can’t tell how long I remained 
there, but, somebody shaking me by the 
shoulder, I opened my eyes and saw — the 
maid, who came to inform me that it was 
eight o’clock in the evening, and that coffee 
was ready. 

Thursday. — Went out at seven, with a 
determination to attend to business; thought 
I might venture to call at a friend’s house; 
on my entrance saw a brace of beauties, 
whose smiles were so animating that they de- 
tained me, ‘‘charmed by witchery of eyes,” 
till noon. I returned to my lodgings, and 
finding my spirits too sublimated for serious 
study, I beguiled the remainder of the after- 
noon, by writing a sonnet to Laura. 

Evening. — Lounged to my _ book-shelf, 
with an intent to open Blackstone, but made 
a mistake, and took down a volume of Hume’s 


reading. 
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History of England. Attention became 
quite engrossed by his narrative of the reign 
of Henry J. A versatile, brilliant genius, 
who blended in one bright assemblage ambi- 
tion, prudence, eloquence and enterprize; 
who received and merited, what I think the 
most glorious of all titles, that of Beauclere, 
or the polite scholar. The formidable folios, 
which stood before me, seemed frowningly to 
ask why I did not link to my ambition, that 
prudence which’ formed part of Henry’s 
fame? The remorseful blush of a moment 
tinged my cheek, and I| boldly grasped a 
reporter; but, straightway recollecting that I 
had recently supped, and that, after a full 
meal, application was pernicious to health, I 
adjourned the cause, Prudence versus Me- 
ander, till morning. 

Friday. — Rose at the dawn, which is the 
first time I have complied with my resolu- 
tion, of unroosting with the cock. ‘‘Project- 
ing many things, but accomplishing none,”’ is 
the motto to my coat of arms. Began my 
studies, noting with nice care the curious dis- 
tinction in law, between general and special 
Tail; at length, I grew weary of my task, and. 
thought, with Shakespeare’s Horatio, that 
’twere considering too curiously, to consider 
thus. Began to chat with my companions; 
we are, when indolent, ever advocates for 
relaxation; but, whether an attorney’s office 
is the place where idling should be tolerated, 
is a question which I do not wish to determine 
in the negative. Finished my morning 
studies with ‘‘ Hafen Slawkenbergius’s tenth 
decade.” 

Afternoon. — Did nothing very busily till 
four. Seized with a lethargic yawn, which 
lasted till seven, when a dish of coffee re- 
stored animation, and on the entrance of a 
friend, fell into general conversation; made a 
transition to the scenes of our boyish days, 
and till midnight, employed memory conjur- 
ing up to view the shades of our departed 
joys. 

Saturday. — Slept but little, last night. 
My imagination was so busy in castle- 
building, that she would. not. repose. 
Dreamed that Lord Coke threw his “ Insti- 
tute” at me. Rose at nine, looked abroad; 
and the atmosphere being dusky, and my 
spirits absent on furlough, felt unqualified for 
For several days there has been a 
succession of gloomy skies. The best writers 
affirm such weather is unfriendly to mental 
labour. The poet says, 

“While these dull fogs invade the head, 
Memory minds not what is read.”’ 
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Took up a magazine, which I carefully 
skimmed, but obtained no cream. Cracked, 
in the Dean of St. Patrick’s phrase, a rotten 
nut, which cost me a tooth, and repaid me 
with nothing but a worm. Breakfasted; re- 
flected on the occurrences of the week. In 
the drama of my life, Procrastination and 
Indolence are the principal actors. My 
resolutions flag, and my studies languish. I 
must strive to check the irregular sallies of 
fancy. I never shall be useful to others, till 
I have a better command of myself. Surely 
one, abiding in the bowers of ease, may im- 
prove, if industry be not wanting. Alfred 
could read and write eight hours every day, 
though he fought fifty-six pitched battles, 
and rescued a kingdom; and Chatterton, the 
ill-fated boyish bard, composed, though 
cramped by penury, poems of more invention 
than many a work which has been kept nine 
years, and published at a period of the ripest 
maturity. When I fly from business, let 
ambition, therefore, think on, and practise 
these things. I determine, next week, to effect 
an entire revolution in my conduct, to forma 


new plan of study, and to adhere to it with 
pertinacity. As this week is on the eve of 
expiration, it would be superfluous to sit 
down to serious business. I therefore 
amused myself, by dipping into Akenside’s 
‘Pleasures of Imagination’’; read till five, 
visited a friend, and conversed with him, till 
midnight; conversation turned on propriety 
of conduct, for which I was a strenuous 
advocate. 


Here, the journal of Meander was abruptly 
closed. I was curious to learn, in what 
manner he employed his week of reformation. 
On the ensuing Monday, he grew weary of 
his books; instead of mounting Pegasus, he 
actually strode a hack-horse, of mere mortal 
mould, and, in quest of diversion, com- 
menced a journey. He was accompanied, 
not by the muses, but by a party of jocund 
travellers; and, prior to my friend’s depar- 
ture, the last words he was heard to say, or 
rather roar, were the burden of a well known 
anacreontic, ‘‘ Dull thinking will make a man 
crazy.” 
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“II. THE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


1. THE ADVANCE OF ROMANTICISM 
WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859) 


THE GOLDEN REIGN OF 
WOUTER VAN TWILLER 


(KNICKERBOCKER’S History oF NEW YorK, 
. 1809: Book III) 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE RENOWNED WOUTER VAN TWILLER, 
HIS UNPARALLELED VIRTUES — AS LIKE- 
WISE HIS UNUTTERABLE WISDOM IN THE 
LAW-CASE OF WANDLE SCHOONHOVEN 
AND BARENT BLEECKER-—— AND THE 
GREAT ADMIRATION OF THE PUBLIC 
THEREAT 


Grievous and very much to be commiser- 
ated is the task of the feeling historian, who 
writes the history of his native land. If it 
fall to his lot to be the recorder of calamity or 
crime, the mournful page is watered with his 
tears; nor can he recall the most prosperous 
and blissful era, without a melancholy sigh at 
the reflection that it has passed away forever! 
I know not whether it be owing to an im- 
moderate love for the simplicity of former 
times, or to that certain tenderness of heart 
incident to all sentimental historians; but I 
candidly confess that I cannot look back on 
the happier days of our city, which I now 
describe, without great dejection of spirit. 
With faltering hand do I withdraw the cur- 
tain of oblivion, that veils the modest merit 
of our venerable ancestors, and as their 
figures rise to my mental vision, humble 
myself before their mighty shades. 

_ Such are my feelings when I revisit the 
family mansion of the Knickerbockers, and 
‘spend a lonely hour in the chamber where 
hang the portraits of my forefathers, 
shrouded in dust, like the forms they repre- 
sent. With pious reverence do I gaze on the 
countenances of those renowned burghers, 
who have preceded me in the steady march of 
existence, — whose sober and temperate 
blood now meanders through my veins, flow- 


ing slower and slower in its feeble conduits, 
until its current shall soon be stopped for- 
ever! . 

These, I say to myself, are but frail me- 
morials of the mighty men who flourished in 
the days of the patriarchs; but who, alas, 
have long since mouldered in that tomb 
towards which my steps are insensibly and 
irresistibly hastening! As I pace the dark- 
ened chamber and lose myself in melancholy 
musings, the shadowy images around me 
almost seem to steal once more into existence, 
— their countenances to assume the anima- 
tion of life, — their eyes to pursue me in 
every movement! Carried away by the de- 
lusions of fancy, I almost imagine myself sur- 
rounded by the shades of the departed, and 
holding sweet converse with the worthies of 
antiquity! Ah, hapless Diedrich! born in a 
degenerate age, abandoned to the buffetings 
of fortune, — a stranger and a weary pilgrim 
in thy native land, — blest with no weeping 
wife, nor family of helpless children, but 
doomed to wander neglected through those 
crowded streets, and elbowed by foreign up- 
starts from those fair abodes where once 
thine ancestors held sovereign empire! 

Let me not, however, lose the historian in 
the man, nor suffer the doting recollections of 
age to overcome me, while dwelling with fond 
garrulity on the virtuous days of the patri- 
archs, — on those sweet days of simplicity 
and ease, which never more will dawn on the 
lovely island of Manna-hata. 

These melancholy reflections have been 
forced from me by the growing wealth and — 
importance of New Amsterdam, which, I 
plainly perceive, are to involve it in all kinds 
of perils and disasters. Already, as I ob- 
served at the close of my last book, they had 
awakened the attentions of the mother- 
country. The usual mark of protection 
shown by mother-countries to wealthy col- 
onies was forthwith manifested; a governor 
being sent out to rtile over the province, and 
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squeeze out of it as much revenue as possible. 
The arrival of a governor of course put an end 
to the protectorate of Oloffe the Dreamer. 
He appears, however, to have dreamt to 
some purpose during his sway, as we find him 
afterwards living as a patroon on a great 
landed estate on the banks of the Hudson; 
having virtually forfeited all right to his 
ancient appellation of Kortlandt or Lack- 
land. 

It was in the year of our Lord 1629 that 


Mynheer Wouter Van Twiller was appointed . 


governor of the province of Nieuw Neder- 
landts, under the commission and control of 
their High Mightinesses the Lords States 
General of the United Netherlands, and the 
privileged West India Company. 

This renowned old gentleman arrived at 
New Amsterdam in the merry month of June, 
the sweetest month in al! the year; when dan 
Apollo seems to dance up the transparent 
firmament, — when the robin, the thrush, 
and a thousand other wanton songsters, 
make the woods to resound with amorous 
ditties, and the luxurious little boblincon 
revels among the clover-blossoms of the 
meadows, — all which happy coincidence 
persuaded the old dames of New Amsterdam, 
who were skilled in the art of foretelling 
events, that this was to be a happy and 
prosperous administration. 

The renowned Wouter (or Walter) Van 
Twiller was descended from a long line of 
Dutch burgomasters, who had successively 
dozed away their lives, and grown fat upon 
the bench of magistracy in Rotterdam; and 
who had comported themselves with such 
singular wisdom and propriety, that they 
were never either heard or talked of — which, 
next to being universally applauded, should 
be the object of ambition of all magistrates 
and rulers. There are two opposite ways by 
which some men make a figure in the world: 
one, by talking faster than they think, and 
the other, by holding their tongues and not 
thinking at all. By the first, many a smat- 
terer acquires the reputation of a man of 
quick parts; by the other, many a dunder- 
pate, like the owl, the stupidest of birds, 
comes to be considered the very type of 
wisdom. This, by the way, is a casual re- 
mark, which I would not, for the universe, 
have it thought I apply to Governor Van 
Twiller. It is true he was a man shut up 
within himself, like an oyster, and rarely 
spoke, except in monosyllables; but then it 
was allowed he seldom said a foolish thing. 
So invincible was his gravity that he was 


never known to laugh or even to smile 


through the whole course of a long and 
prosperous life. Nay, if a joke were uttered 


in his presence, that set light-minded hearers © 


in a roar, it was observed to throw him into a 
state of perplexity. Sometimes he would 
deign to inquire into the matter, and when, 
after much explanation, the joke was made 
as plain as a pike-staff, he would continue to 
smoke his pipe in silence, and at length, 
knocking out the ashes, 
“Well! 


about.” 


With all his reflective habits, he never — 


made up his mind on a subject. His ad- 
herents accounted for this by the astonishing 
magnitude of his ideas. He conceived every 
subject on so grand a scale that he had not 
room in his head to turn it over and examine 
both sides of it. Certain it is, that, if any 
matter were propounded to him on which 
ordinary mortals would rashly determine at 
first glance, he would put on a vague, mys- 


terious look, shake his capacious head, smoke — 


some time in profound silence, and at length 
observe, that ‘‘he had his doubts about the 
matter”; which gained him the reputation of 
a man slow of belief and not easily imposed 
upon. What is more, it gained him a lasting 
name; for to this habit of the mind has been 
attributed his surname of Twiller; which is 
said to be a corruption of the original 
Twijfler, or, in plain English, Doubter. 

The person of this illustrious old gentleman 
was formed and proportioned, as though it 
had been moulded by the hands of some cun- 
ning Dutch statuary, as a model of majesty 
and lordly grandeur. He was exactly five 
feet six inches in height, and six feet five 
inches in circumference. His head was a 
perfect sphere, and of such stupendous di- 
mensions, that dame Nature, with all her 
sex’s ingenuity, would have been puzzled to 


construct a neck capable of supporting it; — 


wherefore she wisely declined the attempt, 
and settled it firmly on the top of his back- 
bone, just between the shoulders. His body 
was oblong and particularly capacious at 
bottom; which was wisely ordered by Provi- 
dence, seeing that he was a man of sedentary 


habits, and very averse to the idle labor: of | 


walking. His legs were short, but sturdy in 
proportion to the weight they had to sus- 
tain; so that when erect he had not a little 
the appearance of a beer-barrel on skids. 
His face, that infallible index of the mind, pre- 
sented a vast expanse, unfurrowed by any of 
those lines and angles which disfigure the 


would exclaim, © 
I see nothing in all that to laugh © 
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human countenance with what is termed ex- 
pression. Two small gray eyes twinkled 
feebly in the midst, like two stars of lesser 
magnitude ina hazy firmament, and his full- 
fed cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll 
of everything that went into his mouth, were 
curiously mottled and streaked with dusky 
red, like a spitzenberg apple. 

His habits were as regular as his person. 
He daily took his four stated meals, appro- 
priating exactly an hour to each; he smoked 
and doubted eight hours, and he slept the 
remaining twelve of the four-and-twenty. 
Such was the renowned Wouter Van Twiller, 
— a true philosopher, for his mind was either 
elevated above, or tranquilly settled below, 
the cares and perplexities of this world.* He 
had lived in it for years, without feeling the 
least curiosity to know whether the sun re- 
volved round it, or it round the sun; and he 
had watched, for at least half a century, the 
smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling, 
without once troubling his head with any of 
those numerous theories by which a philoso- 
pher would have perplexed his brain, in 
accounting for its rising above the surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

In his council he presided with great state 
and solemnity. He sat in a huge chair of 
solid oak, hewn in the celebrated forest of the 
Hague, fabricated by an experienced timmer- 
man of Amsterdam, and curiously carved 
about the arms and feet, into exact imitations 
of gigantic eagle’s claws. Instead of a 
sceptre, he swayed a long Turkish pipe, 
wrought with jasmin and amber, which had 
been presented to a stadtholder of Holland at 
the conclusion of a treaty with one of the 
petty Barbary powers. In this stately chair 
would he sit, and this magnificent pipe would 
he smoke, shaking his right knee with a con- 
stant motion, and fixing his eye for hours 
together upon a little print of Amsterdam, 
which hung in a black frame against the 
opposite wall of the council-chamber. Nay, 
it has even been said, that when any delibera- 
tion of extraordinary length and intricacy 
was on the carpet, the renowned Wouter 
would shut his eyes for full two hours at a 
time, that he might not be disturbed by 
external objects; and at such times the 
internal commotion of his mind was evinced 
by certain regular guttural sounds, which his 
admirers declared were merely the noise of 
conflict, made by his contending doubts and 
opinions. 

It is with infinite difficulty I have been 
enabled to collect these biographical anec- 


dotes of the great man under consideration. 
The facts respecting him were so scattered 
and vague, and divers of them so question- 
able in point of authenticity, that I have had 
to give up the search after many, and decline 
the admission of still more, which would have 
tended to heighten the coloring of his por- 
trait. 

I have been the more anxious to delineate 
fully the person and habits of Wouter Van 
Twiller, from the consideration that he was 
not only the first, but also the best governor 
that ever presided over this ancient and re- 
spectable province; and so tranquil and bene- 
volent was his reign, that I do not find 
throughout the whole of it a single instance of 
any offender being brought to punishment, 
—a most indubitable sign of a merciful 
governor, and a case unparalleled, excepting 
in the reign of the illustrious King Log, from 
whom, it is hinted, the renowned Van Twiller 
was a lineal descendant. 

The very outset of the career of this ex- 
cellent magistrate was distinguished by an 
example of legal acumen, that gave flattering 
presage of a wise and equitable administra- 
tion. The morning after he had been in- 
stalled in office, and at the moment that he 
was making his breakfast from a prodigious 
earthen dish, filled with milk and Indian 
pudding, he was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Wandle Schoonhoven, a very im- 
portant old burgher of New Amsterdam, who 
complained bitterly of one Barent Bleecker, 
inasmuch as he refused to come to a settle- 
ment of accounts, seeing that there was a 
heavy balance in favor of the said Wandle. 
Governor Van Twiller, as I have already ob- 
served, was a man of few words; he was like- 
wise a mortal enemy to multiplying writings 
— or being disturbed at his breakfast. Hav- 
ing listened attentively to the statement of 
Wandle Schoonhoven, giving an occasional 
grunt, as he shovelled a spoonful of Indian 
pudding into his mouth, — either as a sign 
that he relished the dish, or comprehended 
the story, —he called unto him his con- 
stable, and pulling out of his breeches- 
pocket a huge jack-knife, dispatched it after 
the defendant as a summons, accompanied 
by his tobacco-box as a warrant. 

This summary process was as effectual in 
those simple days as was the seal-ring of the 
great Haroun Alraschid among the true be- 
lievers. The two parties being confronted 
before him, each produced a book of ac- 
counts, written in a language and character 
that would have puzzled any but a High- 
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Dutch commentator, or a learned decipherer 
of Egyptian obelisks. The sage Wouter took 
them one after the other, and having poised 
them in his hands, and attentively counted 
over the number of leaves, fell straightway 
into a very great doubt, and smoked for half 
an hour without saying a word; at length, 
laying his finger beside his nose, and shutting 
his eyes for a moment, with the air of a man 
who has just caught a subtle idea by the tail, 
he slowly took his pipe from his mouth, 
puffed forth a column of tobacco-smoke, and 
with marvellous gravity and solemnity pro- 
nounced, that, having carefully counted over 
the leaves and weighed the books, it was 
found, that one was just as thick and as 
heavy as the other: therefore, it was the final 
opinion of the court, that the accounts were 
equally balanced: therefore, Wandle should 
give Barent a receipt, and Barent should give 
Wandle a receipt, and the constable should 
pay the costs. 

This decision, being straightway. made 
known, diffused general joy throughout New 
Amsterdam, for the people immediately per- 
ceived that they had a very wise and equi- 
table magistrate to rule over them. But its 
happiest effect was, that not another lawsuit 
took place throughout the whole of his ad- 
ministration; and the office of constable fell 
into such decay, that there was not one of 
those losel scouts known in the province for 
many years. I am the more particular in 
dwelling on this transaction, not only because 
I deem it one of the most sage and righteous 
judgments on record, and well worthy the 
attention of modern magistrates, but because 
it was a miraculous event in the history of the 
renowned Wouter — being the only time he 
was ever known to come to a decision in the 
whole course of his life. 


CHAPTER II 


CONTAINING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GRAND 
COUNCIL OF NEW AMSTERDAM, AS ALSO 
DIVERS ESPECIAL GOOD PHILOSOPHICAL 
REASONS WHY AN ALDERMAN SHOULD BE 
FAT — WITH OTHER PARTICULARS TOUCH- 
ING THE STATE OF THE PROVINCE 


In treating of the early governors of the 
province, I must caution my readers against 
confounding them, in point of dignity and 
power, with those worthy gentlemen who are 
whimsically denominated governors in this 
enlightened republic, —a set of unhappy 
victims of popularity, who are, in fact, the 
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most dependent, hen-pecked beings in the 
community; doomed to bear the secret goad- 
ings and corrections of their own party, and 
the sneers and revilings of the whole world 
beside; set up, like geese at Christmas holi- 
days, to be pelted and shot at by every whip- 
ster and vagabond in the land. On the 
contrary, the Dutch governors enjoyed that 
uncontrolled authority vested in all com- 
manders of distant colonies or territories. 
They were, in a manner, absolute despots in 


their little domains, lording it, if so disposed, 


over both law and gospel, and accountable to 
none but the mother-country; which it is 
well known is astonishingly deaf to all com- 
plaints against its governors, provided they 
discharge the main duty of their station — 
squeezing out a good revenue. This hint 
will be of importance, to prevent my readers 
from being seized with doubt and incredulity, 
whenever, in the course of this authentic 
history, they encounter the uncommon cir- 
cumstance of a governor acting with inde- 
pendence, and in opposition to the opinions 
of the multitude.’ ; 

To assist the doubtful Wouter in the 
arduous business of legislation, a board of 
magistrates was appointed, which presided 
immediately over the police. This potent 
body consisted of a schout or bailiff, with 
powers between those of the present mayor 
and sheriff; five burgermeesters, who were 
equivalent to aldermen; and five schepens, 
who officiated as scrubs, subdevils, or bottle- 
holders to the burgermeesters, in the same 
manner as do assistant aldermen to their 
principals at the present day, —it being 
their duty to fill the pipes of the lordly 
burgermeesters, hunt the markets for deli- 
cacies for corporation dinners, and to dis- 
charge such other little offices of kindness as 
were occasionally required. It was, more- 
over, tacitly understood, though not specifi- 
cally enjoined, that they should consider 
themselves as butts for the blunt wits of the 
burgermeesters, and should laugh most 
heartily at all their jokes; but this last was a 
duty as rarely called in action in those days 
as it is at present, and was shortly remitted, 
in consequence of the tragical death of a fat 
little schepen, who actually died of suffoca- 
tion in an unsuccessful effort to force a laugh 
at one of burgermeester Van Zandt’s best 
jokes. . 

In return for these humble services, they 
were permitted to say yes and no at the 
council-board, and to have that enviable 
privilege, the run of the public kitchen, — 
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being graciously permitted to eat, and drink, 
and smoke, at all those snug junketings and 
public gormandizings for which the ancient 
magistrates were equally famous with their 
modern successors. The post of schepen, 
therefore, like that of assistant alderman, 
was eagerly coveted by all your burghers of a 
certain description, who have a huge relish 
for good feeding, and an humble ambition to 
be great men in a small way, — who thirst 
after a little brief authority, that shall render 
them the terror of the alms-house and the 
bridewell, — that shall enable them to lord it 
over obsequious poverty, vagrant vice, out- 
cast prostitution, and hunger-driven dis- 
honesty, — that shall give to their beck a 
houndlike pack of catchpolls and bumbailiffs 
— tenfold greater rogues than the culprits 
they hunt down! My readers will excuse 
this sudden warmth, which I confess is un- 
becoming of a grave historian, — but I have 
a mortal antipathy to catchpolls, bumbailiffs, 
and little-gieat men. 

The ancient magistrates of this city cor- 
respond with those of the present time no 
less in form, magnitude, and intellect, than 
in prerogative and privilege. The burgo- 
masters, like our aldermen, were generally 
chosen by weight, — and not only the weight 
of the body, but likewise the weight of the 
head. It is a maxim practically observed in 
all honest, plain-thinking, regular cities, that 
an alderman should be fat, — and the wis- 
dom of this can be proved to a certainty. 
That the body is in some measure an image 
of the mind, or rather that the mind is 
moulded to the body, like melted lead to the 
clay in which it is cast, has been insisted on 
by many philosophers, who have made 
human nature their peculiar study; for, as a 
learned gentleman of our own city observes, 
“there is a constant relation between the 
moral character of all intelligent creatures 
and their physical constitution, between 
their habits and the structure of their 
bodies.’”’ Thus we see that a lean, spare, 
diminutive body is generally accompanied by 
a petulant, restless, meddling mind: either 
the mind wears’down the body, by its con- 
tinual motion, or else the body, not affording 
the mind sufficient house-room, keeps it con- 
tinually in a state of fretfulness, tossing and 
worrying about from the uneasiness of its 
situation. Whereas your round, sleek, fat, 
unwieldy periphery is ever attended by a 
‘mind like itself, tranquil, torpid, and at ease; 
‘and we niay always observe, that your well- 
fed, robustious burghers are in general very 


tenacious of their ease and comfort, being 
great enemies to noise, discord, and disturb- 
ance, — and surely none are more likely to 
study the public tranquillity than those who 
are so careful of their own. Who ever hears 
of fat men heading a riot, or herding together 
in turbulent mobs? —no—no. It is your 
lean, hungry men who are continually worry- 
ing society, and setting the whole community 
by the ears. 

The divine Plato, whose doctrines are not 
sufficiently attended to by philosophers of 
the present age, allows to every man three 
souls: one, immortal and rational, seated in 
the brain, that it may overlook and regulate 
the body; a second, consisting of the surly 
and irascible passions which, like belligerent 
powers, lie encamped around the heart; a 
third, mortal and sensual, destitute of reason, 
gross and brutal in its propensities, and en- 
chained in the belly, that it may not disturb 
the divine soul by its ravenous howlings. 
Now, according to this excellent theory, 
what can be more clear than that your fat 
alderman is most likely to have the most 
regular and well-conditioned mind. His 
head is like a huge spherical chamber, con- 
taining a prodigious mass of soft brains, 
whereon the rational soul lies softly and 
snugly couched, as on a feather-bed; and the 
eyes, which are the windows of. the bed- 
chamber, are usually half closed, that its 
slumberings may not be disturbed by ex- 
ternal objects. A mind thus comfortably 
lodged, and protected from disturbance, is 
manifestly most likely to perform its func- 
tions with. regularity and ease. By dint of 
good feeding, moreover, the mortal and 
malignant soul, which is confined in the belly, 
and which, by its raging and roaring, puts the 
irritable soul in the neighborhood of the heart 
in an intolerable passion, and thus renders 
men crusty and quarrelsome when hungry, 
is completely pacified, silenced, and put to 
rest, — whereupon a host of honest, good- 
fellow qualities and kind-hearted affections, 
which had lain perdue, slyly peeping out of 
the loop-holes of the heart, finding this 
Cerberus asleep, do pluck up their spirits, 
turn out one and all in their holiday suits, 
and gambol up and down the diaphragm, — 
disposing their possessor to laughter, good- 
humor, and a thousand friendly offices 
towards his fellow-mortals. 

As a board of magistrates, formed on this 
principle, think but very little, they are the 
less likely to differ and wrangle about favor- 
ite opinions; and as they generally transact 
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business upon a hearty dinner, they are 
naturally disposed to be lenient and indul- 
gent in the administration of their duties. 
Charlemagne was conscious of this, and 
therefore ordered in his cartularies, that no 
judge should hold a court of justice, except in 
the morning, on an empty stomach. — A piti- 
ful rule, which I can never forgive, and which 
I warrant bore hard upon all ‘the poor cul- 
prits in the kingdom. The more enlightened 
and humane generation of the present day 


have taken an opposite course, and have so: 


managed that the aldermen are the best-fed 
men in the community; feasting lustily on the 
fat things of the land, and gorging so heartily 
on oysters and turtles, that in process of 
time they acquire the activity of the one, and 
the form, the waddle, and the green fat of the 
other. The consequence is, as I have just 
said, these luxurious feastings do produce 
such a dulcet equanimity and repose of the 
soul, rational and irrational, that their 
transactions are proverbial for unvarying 
monotony; and the profound laws which they 
enact in their dozing moments, amid the 
labors of digestion, are quietly suffered to 
remain as dead letters, and never enforced, 
when awake. Ina word, your fair, round- 
bellied burgomaster, like a full-fed mastiff, 
dozes quietly at the house-door, always at 
home, and always at hand to watch over its 
safety; but as to electing a lean, meddling 
candidate to the office, as has now and then 
been done, I would as lief put a greyhound to 
watch the house, or a race-horse to draw an 
ox-wagon. 

The burgomasters, then, as I have already 
mentioned, were wisely chosen by weight, 
and the schepens, or assistant aldermen, 


were appointed to attend upon them and’ 


help them eat; but the latter, in the course of 
time, when they had been fed and fattened 
into sufficient bulk of body and drowsiness 
of brain, became very eligible candidates 
for the burgomasters’ chairs, having fairly 
eaten themselves into office, as a mouse eats 
his way into a comfortable lodgment in a 
goodly, blue-nosed, skimmed-milk, New-Eng- 
land cheese. 

Nothing could equal the profound de- 
liberations that took place between the 
renowned Wouter and these his worthy com= 
peers, unless it be the sage divans of some of 
our modern corporations. They would sit 
for hours, smoking and dozing over public 
affairs, without speaking a word to interrupt 
that perfect stillness so necessary to deep 
reflection, Under the sober sway of Wouter 


Van Twiller and these his worthy coadjutors, 
the infant settlement waxed vigorous apace, 
gradually emerging from the swamps and 
forests, and exhibiting that mingled appear- 
ance of town and country, customary in new 
cities, and which at this day may be wit- 
nessed in the city of Washington, — that 
immense metropolis, which makes so glorious 
an appearance on paper. 

It was a pleasing sight, in those times, to 
behold the honest burgher, like a patriarch of 
yore, seated on the bench at the door of his 
whitewashed house, under the shade of some 
gigantic sycamore or overhanging willow. 
Here would he smoke his pipe of a sultry 
afternoon, enjoying the soft southern breeze, 
and listening with silent gratulation to the 
clucking of his hens, the cackling of his geese, 
and the sonorous grunting of his swine, — 
that combination of farm-yard melody which 
may truly be said to have a silver sound, 
inasmuch as it conveys a certain assurance of 
profitable marketing. Gals} 

The modern spectator, who wanders 
through the streets of this populous city, can 
scarcely form an idea of the different appear- 
ance they presented in the primitive days of 
the Doubter. The busy hum of multitudes, 
the shouts of revelry, the rumbling equipages 
of fashion, the rattling of accursed carts, and 
all the spirit-grieving sounds of brawling 
commerce, were unknown in the settlement 
of New Amsterdam. The grass grew quietly 
in the highways; the bleating sheep and 
frolicsome calves sported about the verdant 
ridge, where now the Broadway loungers take 
their morning stroll; the cunning fox or 
ravenous wolf skulked in the woods, where 
now are to be seen the dens of Gomez and his 
righteous fraternity of money-brokers; and 
flocks of vociferous geese cackled about the 
fields where now the great Tammany wig- 
wam and the patriotic tavern of Martling 
echo with the wranglings of the mob. 

In these good times did a true and enviable 
equality of rank and property prevail, equally 
removed from the arrogance of wealth, and 
the servility and heart-burnings of repining 
poverty; and, what in my mind is still more 
conducive to tranquillity and harmony 
among friends, a happy equality of intellect 
was likewise to be seen. The minds of the 
good burghers of New Amsterdam seemed all 
to have been cast in one mould, and to be 
those honest, blunt minds, which, like certain 
manufactures, are made by the gross, and 
considered as exceedingly good for common 
use. 
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Thus it happens that your true dull minds 
are generally preferred for public employ, 
and especially promoted to city honors; your 
keen intellects, like razors, being considered 
too sharp for common service. I know that 
it is common to rail at the unequal distribu- 
tion of riches, as the great source of jeal- 
ousies, broils, and heart-breakings; whereas, 
for my part, I verily believe it is the sad 
inequality of intellect that prevails, that em- 
broils communities more than anything else; 
and I have remarked that your knowing 
people, who are so much wiser than anybody 
else, are eternally keeping society in a fer- 
ment. Happily for New Amsterdam, no- 
thing of the kind was known within its walls; 
the very words of learning, education, taste, 
and talents were unheard of; a bright genius 
was an animal unknown, and a blue-stocking 
lady would have been regarded with as much 
wonder as a horned frog or a fiery dragon. 
No man, in fact, seemed to know more than 
his neighbor, nor any man to know more than 
an honest man ought to know, who has 
nobody’s business to mind but his own; the 
parson and the council clerk were the only 
men that could read in the community, and 
the sage Van Twiller always signed his name 
with a cross. 

Thrice happy and ever to be envied little 
Burgh! existing in all the security of harmless 
insignificance, — unnoticed and unenvied by 
the world, without ambition, without vain- 
glory, without riches, without learning, and 
all their train of carking cares; — and as of 
yore, in the better days of man, the deities 
were wont to visit him on earth and bless his 
rural habitations, so, we are told, in the 
sylvan days of New Amsterdam, the good St. 
Nicholas would often make his appearance in 
his beloved city, of a holiday afternoon, rid- 
ing jollily among the tree-tops, or over the 
roofs of the houses, now and then drawing 
forth magnificent presents from his breeches- 
pockets, and dropping them down the chim- 
neys of his favorites. Whereas, in these de- 
generate days of iron and brass, he never 
shows us the light of his countenance, nor 
ever visits us, save one night in the year, 
when he rattles down the chimneys of the 
descendants of patriarchs, confining his 
presents merely to the children, in token of 
the degeneracy of the parents. 

Such are the comfortable and _ thriving 
effects of afat government. The province of 
the New Netherlands, destitute of wealth, 
possessed a sweet tranquillity that wealth 
could never purchase. There were neither 
public commotions, nor private quarrels; 


neither parties, nor sects, nor schisms; 
neither persecutions, nor trials, nor punish- 
ments; nor were there counsellors, attorneys, 
catchpolls, or hangmen. Every man at- 
tended to what little business he was lucky 
enough to have, or neglected it if he pleased, 
without asking the opinion of his neighbor. 
In those days nobody meddled with concerns 
above his comprehension; nor thrust his nose 
into other people’s affairs; nor neglected to 
correct his own conduct, and reform his own 
character, in his zeal to pull to pieces the 
characters of others; — but, in a word, every 
respectable citizen ate when he was not 
hungry, drank when he was not thirsty, and 
went regularly to bed when the sun set and 
the fowls went to roost, whether he was 
sleepy or not; all which tended so remarkably 
to the population of the settlement, that I 
am told every dutiful wife throughout New 
Amsterdam made a point of enriching her 
husband with at least one child a year, and 
very often a brace, — this superabundance of 
good things clearly constituting the true lux- 
ury of life, according to the favorite Dutch 
maxim, that “‘more than enough constitutes 
a feast.’”’ Everything, therefore, went on 
exactly as it should do, and in the usual 
words employed by historians to express the 
welfare of a country, “‘the profoundest tran- 
quillity and repose reigned throughout the 
province.” 


CHAPTER III 


HOW THE TOWN OF NEW AMSTERDAM AROSE 
OUT OF MUD, AND CAME TO BE MAR- 
VELLOUSLY POLISHED AND POLITE — 
TOGETHER WITH A PICTURE OF THE 
MANNERS OF OUR GREAT-GREAT-GRAND- 
FATHERS’ 


Manifold are the tastes and dispositions of 
the enlightened Jiteratiz, who turn over the 
pages of history. Some there be whose 
hearts are brimful of the yeast of courage, 
and whose bosoms do work, and swell, and 
foam, with untried valor, like a barrel of new . 
cider, or a train-band captain, fresh from 
under the hands of his tailor. This doughty 
class of readers can be satisfied with nothing 
but bloody battles, and horrible encounters; 
they must be continually storming forts, 
sacking cities, springing mines, marching up 
to the muzzles of cannon, charging bayonet 
through every page, and revelling in gun- 
powder and carnage. Others, who are of a 
less martial, but equally ardent imagination, 
and who, withal, area little given to the mar- 
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vellous, will dwell with wondrous satisfaction 
on descriptions of prodigies, unheard-of 
events, hair-breadth escapes, hardy adven- 
tures, and all those astonishing narrations 
which just amble along the boundary-line of 
possibility. A third class, who, not to speak 
slightly of them, are of a lighter turn, and 
‘skim over the records of past times, as they 
do over the edifying pages of a novel, merely 
for relaxation and innocent amusement, do 
singularly delight in treasons, executions, 
Sabine rapes, Tarquin outrages, conflagra- 
tions, murders, and all the other catalogue of 
hideous crimes, which, like cayenne in cook- 
ery, do give a pungency and flavor to the 
dull detail of history. While a fourth class, 
of more philosophic habits, do diligently pore 
over the musty chronicles of time, to investi- 
gate the operations of the human kind, and 
watch the gradual changes in men and man- 
‘ners, effected by the progress of knowledge, 
the vicissitudes of events, or the influence of 
‘situation. 

If the three first classes find but little 
wherewithal to solace themselves in the 
tranquil reign of Wouter Van Twiller, I en- 
treat them to exert their patience for a while, 
and bear with the tedious picture of happi- 
ness, prosperity, and peace, which my duty 
as a faithful historian obliges me to draw; 
and I promise them, that, as soon as I can 
possibly alight on anything horrible, un- 
common, or impossible, it shall go hard, but 
I will make it afford them entertainment. 
This being premised, I turn with great com- 
placency to the fourth class of my readers, 
who are men, or, if possible, women after my 
own heart; grave, philosophical, and investi- 
gating; fond of analyzing characters, of tak- 
ing a start from first causes, and so hunting a 
nation down, through all the mazes of innova- 
tion and improvement. Such will naturally 
be anxious to witness the first development 
of the newly-hatched colony, and the primi- 
tive manners and customs prevalent among 
its inhabitants, during the halcyon reign of 
Van Twiller, or the Doubter. . . 

I will not grieve their patience, however, 
by describing minutely the increase and im- 
provement of New Amsterdam. Their own 
imaginations will doubtless present to them 
the good burghers, like so many painstaking 
and persevering beavers, slowly and surely 
pursuing their labors: they will behold’ the 
prosperous transformation from the rude log 
hut to the stately Dutch mansion, with brick 
front, glazed windows, and tiled roof: from 
the tangled thicket to the luxuriant cabbage- 
garden; and from the skulking Indian to the 


ponderous burgomaster. In a word, they 
will picture to themselves the steady, silent 
and undeviating march of prosperity incident 
to a city destitute of pride or ambition, cher- 
ished by a fat government, and whose citizens 
do nothing in a hurry. 
The sage council, as has been mentioned in 
a preceding chapter, not being able to deter- 
mine upon any plan for the building of their 
city, — the cows, in a laudable fit of patriot- 
ism, took it under their peculiar charge, and, 
as they went to and from pasture, established 
paths through the bushes, on each side of 
which the good folks built their houses, — 
which is one cause of the rambling and 
picturesque turns and labyrinths which dis- 
tinguish certain streets of New York at this 
very day. 
The houses of the higher class were gener- 
ally constructed of wood, excepting the gable 
end which was of small, black and yellow 
Dutch bricks, and always faced on the street, 
as our ancestors, like their descendants, were 
very much given to outward show, and were 
noted for putting the best leg foremost. The 
house was always furnished with abundance 
of large doors and small windows on every 
floor, the date of its erection was curiously 
designated by iron figures on the front, and 
on the top of the roof was perched a fierce 
little weathercock, to let the family into the 
important secret which way the wind blew. 
These, like the weathercocks on the tops of 
our steeples, pointed so many different ways, 
that every man could have a wind to his 
mind; — the most stanch and loyal citizens, 
however, always went according to the 
weathercock on the top of the governor’s 
house, which was certainly the most correct, 
as he had a trusty servant employed every 
morning to climb up and set it to the right 
quarter. ‘a 
In those good days of simplicity and sun- 
shine, a passion for cleanliness was the lead- 
ing principle in domestic economy, and the 
universal test of an able housewife, —a 
character which formed the utmost ambition 
of our unenlightened grandmothers. The 
front-door was never opened, except on 
marriages, funerals, New-Year’s days, the 
festival of St. Nicholas, or some such great 
occasion. It was ornamented with a gor- 
geous brass knocker, curiously wrought, 
sometimes in the device of a dog, and some- 
times of a lion’s head, and was daily burn- 
ished with such religious zeal, that it was 
ofttimes worn out by the very precautions 
taken for its preservation. The whole house 
was constantly in a state of inundation, 
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under the discipline of mops and brooms and 


scrubbing-brushes; and the good housewives 
of those days were a kind of amphibious 
animal, delighting exceedingly to be dabbling 
in water, —insomuch that an historian of 
the day gravely tells us, that many of his 
townswomen grew to have webbed fingers 
like unto a duck; and some of them, he had 
little doubt, could the matter be examined 
into, would be found to have the tails of 
mermaids, — but this I look upon to be a 
mere sport of fancy, or, what is worse, a 
wilful misrepresentation. 

The grand parlor was the sanctum sanc- 
torum, where the passion for cleaning was 
indulged without control. In this sacred 
apartment no one was permitted to enter, 
excepting the mistress and her confidential 
maid, who visited it once a week, for the 
purpose of giving it a thorough cleaning, and 
putting things to rights, — always taking the 
precaution of leaving their shoes at the door, 
and entering devoutly on their stocking-feet. 
After scrubbing the floor, sprinkling it with 
fine white sand, which was curiously stroked 
into angles and curves and rhomboids with a 
broom, — after washing the windows, rub- 
bing and polishing the furniture, and putting 
a new bunch of evergreens in the fireplace, — 
the window-shutters were again closed to 
keep out the flies, and the room carefully 
locked up until the revolution of time 
brought round the weekly cleaning-day. 

As to the family, they always entered in at 
the gate, and most generally lived in the 
kitchen. To have seen a numerous house- 
hold assembled round the fire, one would 
have imagined that he was transported back 
to those happy days of primeval simplicity, 
which float before our imaginations like 
golden visions. The fireplaces were of a 
truly patriarchal magnitude, where the 
whole family, old and young, master and 
servant, black and white, nay, even the very 
cat and dog, enjoyed a community of privi- 
lege, and had each a right toa corner. Here 
the old burgher would sit in perfect silence, 
puffing his pipe, looking in the fire with half- 
shut eyes, and thinking of nothing for hours 


together; the goede vrouw, on the opposite 


side, would employ herself diligently in spin- 


ning yarn, or knitting stockings. The young 
folks would crowd around the hearth, listen- 
ing with breathless attention to some old 
crone of a negro, who was the oracle of the 
family, and who, perched like a raven in a 
corner of the chimney, would croak forth for 
a long winter afternoon a string of incredible 
stories about New-England witches, — grisly 


ghosts, horses without heads, — and _hair- 
breadth escapes, and bloody encounters 
among the Indians. 

In those happy days a well-regulated fam- 
ily always rose with the dawn, dined at 
eleven, and went to bed at sunset. Dinner 
was invariably a private meal, and the fat old 
burghers showed incontestable signs of dis- 
approbation and uneasiness at being sur- 
prised by a visit from a neighbor on such 
occasions. ,But though our worthy an- 
cestors were thus singularly averse to giving 
dinners, yet they kept up the social bands of 
intimacy by occasional banquetings, called 
tea-parties. 

These fashionable parties were generally 
confined to the higher classes, or noblesse, 
that is to say, such as kept their own cows, 
and drove their own wagons. The company 
commonly assembled at three o’clock, and 
went away about six, unless it was in winter- 
time, when the fashionable hours were a little 
earlier, that the ladies might get home before 
dark. The tea-table was crowned with a 
huge earthen dish, well stored with slices of 
fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, 
and swimming in gravy. The company 
being seated round the genial board, and 
each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pieces in 
this mighty dish, — in much the same man- 
ner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, or our: 
Indians spear salmon in the lakes. Some- 
times the table was graced with immense 
apple-pies, or saucers full of preserved 
peaches and pears; but it was always sure to 
boast an enormous dish of balls of sweetened 
dough, fried in hog’s fat, and called dough- 
nuts, or olykoeks, — a delicious kind of cake, 
at present scarce known in this city, except in 
genuine Dutch families. 

The tea was served out of a majestic Delft 
tea-pot, ornamented with paintings of fat 
little Dutch shepherds and shepherdesses 
tending pigs with boats sailing in the air, and 
houses built in the clouds, and sundry other 
ingenious Dutch fantasies. The beaux dis- 
tinguished themselves by their adroitness in 
replenishing this pot from a huge copper tea- — 
kettle, which would have made the pigmy 
macaronies of these degenerate days sweat 
merely to look at it. To sweeten the bever-. 
age, a lump of sugar was laid beside each cup, 
and the company alternately nibbled and 
sipped with great decorum, until an improve- 
ment was introduced by a shrewd and eco- 
nomic old lady, which was to suspend a large 
lump directly over the tea-table, by a string 
from the ceiling, so that it could be swung 
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from mouth to mouth, — an ingenious ex- 
pedient, which is still kept up by some 
families in Albany, but which prevails with- 
out exception in Communipaw, Bergen, Flat- 
bush, and all our uncontaminated Dutch 
villages. 

At these primitive tea-parties the utmost 
propriety and dignity of deportment pre- 
vailed. No flirting nor coquetting, — no 
gambling of old ladies, nor hoyden chattering 
and romping of young ones, —vno self- 
satisfied struttings of wealthy gentlemen, 
with their brains in their pockets, nor amus- 
ing conceits and monkey divertisements of 
smart young gentlemen, with no brains at all. 
On the contrary, the young ladies seated 
themselves demurely in their rush-bottomed 
chairs, and knit their own woollen stockings; 
nor ever opened their lips excepting to say 
yah, Mynheer, or, yah, yah, Vrouw, to any 
question that was asked them; behaving in 
all things like decent, well-educated damsels. 
As to the gentlemen, each of them tranquilly 
smoked his pipe, and seemed lost in con- 
templation of the blue and white tiles with 
which the fireplaces were decorated; wherein 
sundry passages of Scripture were piously 
portrayed: Tobit and his dog figured to great 
advantage; Haman swung conspicuously on 
his gibbet; and Jonah appeared most man- 
fully bouncing out of the whale, like Harle- 
quin through a barrel of fire. 

The parties broke up without noise and 
without confusion. They were carried home 
by their own carriages, that is to say, by the 
vehicles nature had provided them, excepting 
such of the wealthy as could afford to keep a 
wagon. The gentlemen gallantly attended 
their fair ones to their respective abodes, and 
took leave of them with a hearty smack at 
the door: which, as it was an established 
piece of etiquette, done in perfect simplicity 
and honesty of heart, occasioned no scandal 
at that time, nor should it at the present; — 
if our great-grandfathers approved of the 
custom, it would argue a great want of 
deference in their descendants to say a word 
against it. 


CHAPTER [IV 


CONTAINING FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE, AND WHAT CONSTITUTED A 
FINE LADY AND GENTLEMAN IN THE DAYS 
OF WALTER THE DOUBTER 


In this dulcet period of my history, when 
the beauteous island of Manna-hata pre- 
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sented a scene, the very counterpart of those © 
glowing pictures drawn of the golden reign of 


Saturn, there was, as I have before observed, 
a happy ignorance, a honest simplicity pre- 
valent among its inhabitants, which, were I 
even able to depict, would be but little under- 
stood by the degenerate age for which I am 
doomed to write. Even the female sex, those 
arch innovators upon the tranquillity, the 
honesty, -and gray-beard customs of society, 
seemed for a while to conduct themselves 
with incredible sobriety and comeliness. 
Their hair, untortured by the abomina- 
tions of art, was scrupulously pomatumed 
back from their foreheads with a candle, and 
covered with a little cap of quilted calico, 
which fitted exactly to their heads. Their 
petticoats of linsey-woolsey were striped 
with a variety of gorgeous dyes, — though I 
must confess these gallant garments were 
rather short, scarce reaching below the knee; 
but then they made up in the number, which 
generally equalled that of the gentleman’s 
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small-clothes; and what is still more praise- — 


worthy, they were all of their own manu- 
facture, — of which circumstance, as may 
well be supposed, they were not a little vain. 

These were the honest days in which every 
woman staid at home, read the Bible, and 
wore pockets, — ay, and that too of a goodly 
size, fashioned with patchwork into many 
curious devices, and ostentatiously worn on 
the outside. These, in fact, were convenient 
receptacles, where all good housewives care- 
fully stored away such things as they wished 


to have at hand; by which means they often 


came to be incredibly crammed; and I re- 
member there was a story current, when I 
was a boy, that the lady of Wouter Van 
Twiller once had occasion to empty her right 
pocket in search of a wooden ladle, when the 
contents filled a couple of corn-baskets, and 


the utensil was discovered lying among some © 


rubbish in one corner; —— but we must not 
give too much faith to all these stories, the 
anecdotes of those remote periods being very 
subject to exaggeration. 

Besides these notable pockets, they like- 
wise wore scissors and pin-cushions sus- 
pended from their girdles by red ribands, or, 
among the more opulent and showy classes, 
by brass, and even silver chains, — indubit- 
able tokens of thrifty housewives and indus- 
trious spinsters. I cannot say much in vindi- 
cation of the shortness of the petticoats; it 
doubtless was introduced for the purpose of 
giving the stockings a chance to*be seen, 
which were generally of blue worsted, with 
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magnificent red clocks, — or, perhaps, to dis- 
play a well-turned ankle, and a neat, though 
serviceable foot, set off by a high-heeled 
leathern shoe, with a large and splendid silver 
buckle. Thus we find that the gentle sex in 
all ages have shown the same disposition to 
infringe a little upon the laws of decorum, in 
order to betray a lurking beauty, or gratify 
an innocent love of finery. 

_ From the sketch here given, it will be seen 
that our good grandmothers differed consid- 
erably i in their ideas of a fine figure from their 
scantily dressed descendants of the present 
day. A fine lady, in those times, waddled 
under more clothes, even on a fair summer’s 
day, than would have clad the whole bevy of 
a modern ball-room. Nor were they the less 
admired by the gentlemen in consequence 
thereof. On the contrary, the greatness of a 
lover’s passion seemed to increase in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of its object, — anda 
voluminous damsel, arrayed in a dozen of 
petticoats, was declared by a Low-Dutch 
sonneteer of the province to be radiant as a 
sunflower, and luxuriant as a full-blown cab- 
|bage. Certain it is, that in those days the 
heart of a lover could not contain more than 
one lady at a time; whereas the heart of a 
modern gallant has often room enough to 
accommodate half a dozen. The reason of 
which I conclude to be, that either the hearts 
of the gentlemen have grown larger, or the 
persons of the ladies smaller: this, however, 
‘is a question for physiologists to determine. 

_ But there was a secret charm in these 
petticoats, which, no doubt, entered into the 
consideration of the prudent gallants. The 
wardrobe of a lady was in those days her only 
fortune; and she who had a good stock of 
petticoats and stockings was as absolutely an 
heiress as is a Kamtchatka damsel with a 
store of bear-skins, or a Lapland belle with a 
plenty of reindeer. The ladies, therefore, 
were very anxious to display these powerful 
/attractions to the greatest advantage; and 
the best rooms in the house, instead of being 
adorned with caricatures of dame Nature, in 
_water-colors and needle-work, were always 
‘hung round with abundance of homespun 
garments, the manufacture and the property 
of the females, — a piece of laudable ostenta- 
tion that still prevails among the heiresses of 
our Dutch villages. 

The gentlemen, in fact, who figured in the 
circles of the gay world in these ancient times, 
corresponded, in most particulars, with the 
beauteous damsels whose smiles they were 
ambitious to deserve. True itis, their merits 
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would make but a very inconsiderable im- 
pression upon the heart of a modern fair: 
they neither drove their curricles, nor sported 
their tandems, for as yet those gaudy vehicles 
were not even dreamt of; neither did they 
distinguish themselves by their brilliancy at 
the table, and their consequent rencontres 
with watchmen, for our forefathers were of 
too pacific a disposition to need those guard- 
ians of the night, every soul throughout the 
town being sound asleep before nine o’clock. 
Neither did they establish their claims to 
gentility at the expense of their tailors, for as 
yet those offenders against the pockets of 
society, and the tranquillity of all aspiring 
young gentlemen, were unknown in New 
Amsterdam; every good housewife made the 
clothes of her husband and family, and even 
the goede vrouw of Van Twiller. himself 
thought it no disparagement to cut out her 
husband’s linsey-woolsey galligaskins. 

Not but what there were some two or three 
youngsters who manifested the first dawning 
of what is called fire and spirit; who held 
all labor in contempt; skulked about docks 
and market-places; loitered in the sunshine; 
squandered what little money they could 
procure at hustle-cap and chuck-farthing; 
swore, boxed, fought cocks, and raced their 
neighbors’ horses; in short, who promised to 
be the wonder, the talk, and abomination of 
the town, had not their stylish career been 
unfortunately cut short: by an affair of honor 
with a whipping-post. 

Far other, however, was the truly fashion- 
able gentleman of those days: his dress, which 
served for both morning and evening, street 
and drawing-room, was a linsey-woolsey coat, 
made, perhaps, by the fair hands of the mis- 
tress of his affections, and gallantly bedecked 
with abundance of large brass buttons; half 
a score of breeches heightened the propor- 
tions of his figure; his shoes were decorated 
by enormous copper buckles: a low-crowned 
broad-rimmed hat overshadowed his burly 
visage; and his hair dangled down his back 
in a prodigious queue of eel-skin. 

Thus equipped, he would manfully sally 
forth, with pipe in mouth, to besiege some 
fair damsel’s obdurate heart, — not such a 
pipe, good reader, as that which Acis did 
sweetly tune in praise of his Galatea, but one 
of true Delft manufacture, and furnished 
with a charge of fragrant tobacco. With this 
would he resolutely set himself down before 
the fortress, and rarely failed, in the process 
of time, to smoke the fair enemy into a sur- 
render, upon honorable terms. 
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Such was the happy reign of Wouter Van 
Twiller, celebrated in many a long-forgotten 
song as the real golden age, the rest being 
nothing but counterfeit copper-washed coin. 
In that delightful period, a sweet and holy 
calm reigned over the whole province. The 
burgomaster smoked his pipe in peace; the 
substantial solace of his domestic cares, after 
her daily toils were done, sat soberly at the 
door, with her arms crossed over her apron of 
snowy white, without being insulted with 
ribald street-walkers or vagabond boys, — 
those unlucky urchins who do So infest our 
streets, displaying, under the roses of youth, 
the thorns and briers of iniquity. Then it 
was that the lover with ten breeches, and the 
damsel with petticoats of half a score, in- 
dulged in all the innocent endearments of 
virtuous love, without fear and without re- 
proach; for what had that virtue to fear, 
which was defended by a shield of good 
linsey-woolseys, equal at least to the seven 
bull-hides of the invincible Ajax? 

Ah, blissful and never to be forgotten age! 
when everything was better than it has ever 
been since, or ever will be again, — when 
Buttermilk Channel was quite dry at low 
water, — when the shad in the Hudson were 
all salmon, — and when the moon shone with 
a pure and resplendent whiteness, instead of 
that melancholy yellow light which is the 
consequence of her sickening at the abomina- 
tions she every night witnesses in this de- 
generate city! 

Happy would it have been for New Am- 
sterdam could it always have existed in this 
state of blissful ignorance and lowly sim- 
plicity; but, alas! the days of childhood are 
too sweet to last! Cities, like men, grow out 
of them in time, and are doomed alike to 
grow into the bustle, the cares, and miseries 
of the world. Let no man congratulate him- 
self, when he beholds the child of his bosom 
or the city of his birth increasing in magni- 
tude and importance, — let the history of his 
own life teach him the dangers of the one, and 
this excellent little history of Mann-hata 
convince him of the calamities of the other. 


THE AUTHOR’S ACCOUNT 
OF HIMSELF 


(THE SKETCH-BOOK, 1819-20) 


“Tam of this mind with Homer, that as the snaile that 
crept out of her shel was turned eftsoons into a toad, and 
thereby was forced to make a stoole to sit on; so the 
traveller that stragleth from his owne country is in a 
short time transformed into so monstrous a shape, that 
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he is faine to alter his mansion with his manners, and to 
live where he can, not where he would. a 
Lyty’s Euphues. | 


I was always fond of visiting’ new scenes, 
and observing strange characters and man- © 
ners. Even when a mere child I began my ~ 
travels, and made many tours of discovery 
into foreign parts and unknown regions of my — 
native city, to the frequent alarm of my 
parents, and the emolument of the town- 
crier. As I grew into boyhood, I extended 
the range of my observations. My holiday 
afternoons were spent in rambles about the 
surrounding country. I made myself famil-_ 
iar with all its places famous in history or 
fable. I knew every spot where a murder or ~ 
robbery had been committed, or a ghost © 
seen. I visited the neighboring villages, and 
added greatly to my stock of knowledge, by © 
noting their habits and customs, and con- 
versing with their sages and yreat men. I 
even journeyed one long summer’s day to the © 
summit of the most distant hill, whence I~ 
stretched my eye over many 4 mile of terra _ 
incognita, and was astonishec: to find how 
vast a globe I inhabited. a 

This. rambling propensity . strengthened — 
with my years. Books of voyages and trav- 
els became my passion, and in devouring — 
their contents, I neglected the regular exer- 
cises of the school. How wistfully would I _ 
wander about the pier-heads in fine weather, — 
and watch the parting ships, bound to distant 
climes — with what longing eyes would I 
gaze after their lessening sails, and waft my- 
self in imagination to the ends of the earth! 

Further reading and thinking, though they _ 
brought this vague inclination into more 
reasonable bounds, only served to make it 
more decided. I visited various parts of my 
own country; and had I been merely a lover 
of fine scenery, I should have felt little desire 
to seek elsewhere its gratification: for on no 
country have the charms of nature been more 
prodigally lavished. Her mighty lakes, like — 
oceans of liquid silver; her mountains, with 
their bright aerial tints; her valleys, teeming 
with wild fertility; her tremendous cataracts, — 
thundering in their solitudes; her boundless — 
plains, waving with spontaneous verdure; her — 
broad deep rivers, rolling in solemn silence to 
the ocean; her trackless forests, where vegeta! — 
tion puts forth all its magnificence; her skies, 
kindling with the '!magic of summer clouds — 
and glorious sunshine; — no, never need an 
American look beyond his own country for 
the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery. 

But Europe held forth the charms of 
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toried and poetical association. There were 
o be seen the masterpieces of art, the re- 
inements of highly-cultivated society, the 
juaint peculiarities of ancient and local cus- 
om. My native country was full of youth- 
ul promise: Europe was rich in the accumu- 
ated treasures of age. Her very ruins told 
he history of times gone by, and every 
nouldering stone was a chronicle. I longed 
wander over the scenes of renowned 
ichievement — to tread, as it were, in the 
ootsteps of antiquity — to loiter about the 
uuined castle — to meditate on the falling 
‘ower — to escape, in short, from the 
‘ommon-place realities of the present, and 
ose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of 
he past. . 

I had, beside all this, an earnest desire to 
iee the great men of the earth. We have, it 
s true, our great men in America: not a city 
gut has an ample share of them. I have 
ningled among them in my time, and been 
ilmost withered by the shade into which 
they cast me; for there is nothing so baleful 
0 a small man as the shade of a great one, 
particularly the great man of a city. But I 
was anxious to see the great men of Europe; 
for I had read in the works of various phi- 
losophers, that all animals degenerated in 
\merica, and man among the number. A 
sreat man of Europe, thought I, must there- 
fore be as superior to a great man of America, 
us a peak of the Alps to a highland of the 
Hudson; and in this idea I was confirmed, by 
xbserving the comparative importance and 
swelling magnitude of many English trav- 
ellers among us, who, I was assured, were 
very little people in their own country. I 
will visit this land of wonders, thought I, and 
see the gigantic race from which I am de- 
generated. 

It has been either my good or evil lot to 
have my roving passion gratified. I have 
wandered through different countries, and 
witnessed many of the shifting scenes of life. 
I cannot say that I have studied them with 
the eye of a philosopher; but rather with the 
sauntering gaze with which humble lovers of 
the picturesque stroll from the window of one 
print-shop to another; caught sometimes by 
the delineations of beauty, sometimes by the 
distortions of caricature, and sometimes by 
the loveliness of landscape. As it is the 
fashion for modern tourists to travel pencil in 
hand, and bring home their portfolios filled 
with sketches, | am disposed to get up a few 
for the entertainment of my friends. When, 
however, I look ov -r the hints and memoran- 


dums I have taken down for the purpose, my 
heart almost fails me at finding how my idle 
humor has led me aside from the great objects 
studied by every regular traveller who would 
make a book. I fear I shall give equal dis- 
appointment with an unlucky landscape 
painter, who had travelled on the continent, 
but, following the bent of his vagrant inclina-_ 
tion, had sketched in nooks, and corners, and 
by-places. His sketch-book was accordingly 
crowned with cottages, and landscapes, and 
obscure ruins; but he had neglected to paint 
St. Peter’s, or the Coliseum; the cascade of 
Terni, or the bay of Naples; and had not a 
single glacier or volcano in his whole collec- 
tion. : 
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A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER 


(THE SKETCH-Book, 1819-20) 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday. 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre. CARTWRIGHT. 

The following tale was found among the 
papers of the late Diedrich Knickerbocker, an 
old gentleman of New York, who was very 
curious in the Dutch history of the: province, 
and the manners of the descendants from its 
primitive settlers. His historical researches, 
however, did not lie so much among books as 
among men; for the former are lamentably 
scanty on his favorite topics; whereas he found 
the old burghers, and still more their wives, rich 
in that legendary lore so invaluable to true 
history. Whenever, therefore, he happened 
upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in 
its low-roofed farmhouse under a spreading 
sycamore, he looked upon it as a little clasped 
volume of black-letter, and studied it with the 
zeal of a book worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history 
of the province during the reign of the Dutch 
governors, which he published some years since. 
There have been various opinions as to the 
literary character of his work, and, to tell the 
truth, it is not a whit better than it should be. 
Its chief merit is its scrupulous accuracy, which 
indeed was a little questioned on its first appear- 
ance, but has since been completely established; 
and it is now admitted into all historical collec- 
tions, as a book of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the pub- 
lication of his work, and now that he is dead and 
gone, it cannot do much harm to his memory to 
say that his time might have been much better 
employed in weightier labors. He, however, 
was apt to ride his hobby his own way; and 
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though it did now and then kick up the dust a 
little in the eyes of his neighbors, and grieve the 
spirit of some friends, for whom he felt the 
truest deference and affection; yet his errors and 
follies are remembered ‘‘more in sorrow than in 
anger,” and it begins to be suspected that he 
never intended to injure or offend. But how- 
ever his memory may be appreciated by critics, 
it is still held dear by many folk, whose good 
opinion is worth having; particularly by certain 
biscuit-bakers, who have gone so far as to im- 
pant his likeness on their new-year cakes; and 


ave thus given him a chance for immortality, 


almost equal to the being stamped on a Water- 
loo Medal, or a Queen Anne’s Farthing. 


Whoever has made a voyage up the Hud- 
son must remember the Kaatskill Mountains. 
They are a dismembered branch of the great 
Appalachian family, and are seen away to the 
west of the river, swelling up to a noble 
height, and lording it over the surrounding 
country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed every hour of the 
day, produces some change in the magical 
hues and shapes of these mountains, and they 
are regarded by all the good wives, far and 
near, as perfect barometers. When the 
weather is fair and settled, they are clothed 
in blue and purple, and print their bold out- 
lines on the clear evening sky; but some- 
times when the rest of the landscape is cloud- 
less they will gather a hood of gray vapors 
about their summits, which, in the last rays 
of the setting sun, will glow and light up like 
a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the light smoke 
curling up from a village, whose shingle-roofs 
gleam among the trees, just where the blue 
tints of the upland melt away into the fresh 
green of the nearer landscape. It is a lit- 
tle village of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists in 
the early times of the province, just about the 
beginning of the government of the good 
Peter Stuyvesant, (may he rest in peace!) 
and there were some of the houses of the 
original settlers standing within a few years, 
built of small yellow bricks brought from 
Holland, having latticed windows and gable 
fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these 
very houses (which, to tell the precise truth, 
was sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), 
there lived many years since, while the coun- 
try was yet a province of Great Britain, a 
simple, good-natured fellow, of the name of 
Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of 
the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in 
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the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Fort Chris- 
tina. Heinherited, however, but little of the 
martial character of his ancestors. I have 
observed that he was a simple, good-natured 
man; he was, moreover, a kind neighbor, and 
an obedient henpecked husband. Indeed, to 
the latter circumstance might be owing that 
meekness of spirit which gained him such 
universal popularity; for those men are most 
apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, 
who are under the discipline of shrews at 
home. Their tempers, doubtless, are ren- 
dered pliant and malleable in the fiery fur- 
nace of domestic tribulation; and a curtai 
lecture is worth all the sermons in the worl 
for teaching the virtues of patience and long-— 
suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore, — 
in some respects be considered a tolerabl 
blessing, and if so, Rip Van Winkle wa 
thrice blessed. ; 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite 
among all the good wives of the village, who, | 
as usual with the amiable sex, took his part in 
all family squabbles; and never failed, when- ' 
ever they talked those matters over in their 
evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on 
Dame Van Winkle. The children of the 
village, too, would shout with joy whenever 
he approached. He assisted at their sports, © 
made their playthings, taught them to fly 
kites and shoot marbles, and told them lon 
stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians 
Whenever he went dodging about the village 
he was surrounded by a troop of them, han 
ing on his skirts, clambering on his back, an 
playing a thousand tricks on him with im 
punity; and not a dog would bark at hi 
throughout the neighborhood. 
The great error in Rip’s composition it 
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an insuperable aversion to all kinds of profit- 
able labor. It could not be from the want of 
assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit.on © 
a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a 
Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without a 
murmur, even though he should not be en- | 
couraged by a single nibble. He would carry 
a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours to- 
gether, trudging through woods and swamps, - 
and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never 
refuse to assist a neighbor, even in the rough= 
est toil, and was a foremost man at al 1 
country frolics for husking Indian corn, ot 
building stone-fences; the women of the vil- 
lage, too, used to employ him to run their 
errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their 
less obliging husbands would not do for them, - 
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_In a word, Rip was ready to attend to any- 
_body’s business but his own; but as to doing 
| family duty, and keeping his farm in order, 
he found it impossible. 
_ In fact, he declared it was of no use to work 
on his farm; it was the most pestilent little 
piece of ground in the whole country; every- 
thing about it went wrong, and would go 
wrong, inspite of him. His fences were con- 
tinually falling to pieces; his cow would 
either go astray or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields 
than anywhere else; the rain always made a 
point of setting in just as he had some out- 
door work to do; so that though his patri- 
monial estate had dwindled away under his 
management, acre by acre, until there was 
little more left than a mere patch of Indian 
corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst- 
conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 
His children, too, were as ragged and wild 
as if they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, 
an urchin begotten in his own likeness, pro- 
/mised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels, 
equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galli- 
_gaskins, which he had much ado to hold up 
_ with one hand, as a fine lady does her train 
in bad weather. 
- Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of 
those happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled 
dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be got 
with least thought or trouble, and would 
rather starve on a penny than work for a 
pound. If left to himself, he would have 
whistled life away in perfect contentment; 
but his wife kept continually dinning in his 
ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and 
the ruin he was bringing on his family. 
Morning, noon, and night her tongue was in- 
cessantly going, and everything he said or did 
Was sure to produce a torrent of household 
eloquence. Rip had but one way of replying 
to all lectures of the kind, and that, by fre- 
‘quent use, had grown into a habit. He 
shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast 
up his eyes, but said nothing. This, how- 
ever, always provoked a fresh volley from his 
wife; so that he was fain to draw off his 
/ forces, and take to the outside of the house — 
the only side which, in truth, belongs to a 
henpecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog 
Wolf, who was as much henpecked as his 
master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded them 
as companions in idleness, and even looked 


upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of 
his master’s going so often astray. True itis, 
in all points of spirit befitting an honorable 
dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever 
scoured the woods — but what courage can 
withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment 
Wolf entered the house his crest fell, his tail 
drooped to the ground, or curled between his 
legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, 
casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van 
Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom- 
stick or ladle he would fly to the door with 
yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on; a 
tart temper never mellows with age, and a 
sharp tongue is the only edged tool that 
grows keener with constant use. For a long 
while he used to console himself, when driven 
from home, by frequenting a kind of per- 
petual club of the sages, philosophers, and 
other idle personages of the village; which 
held its sessions on a bench before a small 
inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of His 
Majesty George the Third. Here they used 
to sit in the shade through a long lazy sum- 
mer’s day, talking listlessly over village gos- 
sip, or telling endless sleepy stories about 
nothing. But it would have been worth any 
statesman’s money to have heard the pro- 
found discussions that sometimes took place, 
when by chance an old newspaper fell into 
their hands from some passing traveller. 
How solemnly they. would listen to the con- 
tents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bum- 
mel, the school-master, a dapper learned 
little man, who was not to be daunted by the 
most gigantic word in the dictionary; and 
how sagely they would deliberate upon pub- 
lic events some months after they had taken 
place. | 

The opinions of this junto were completely 
controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of 
the village, and landlord of the inn, at the 
door of which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid 
the sun and keep in the shade of a large tree; 
so that the neighbors could tell the hour by 
his movements as accurately as by a sun- 
dial. It is true he was rarely heard to speak, 
but smoked his pipe incessantly. His ad- 
herents, however (for every great man has his 
adherents), perfectly understood him, and 
knew how to gather his opinions. When 
anything that was read or related displeased 
him, he was observed to smoke his pipe 
vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent 
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and angry puffs; but when pleased, he would 
inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and 
emit it in light and placid clouds; and some- 
times, taking the pipe from his mouth, and 
letting the fragrant vapor curl about his nose, 
would gravely nod his head in token of per- 
fect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip 
was at length routed by his termagant wife, 
who would suddenly break in upon the tran- 
quillity of the assemblage and call the mem- 
bers all to naught; nor was that august 
personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred 
from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with encouraging 
her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to 
despair; and his only alternative, to escape 
from the labor of the farm and clamor of his 
wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll 
away into the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, 
with whom he sympathized as a fellow- 
sufferer in persecution. ‘‘ Poor Wolf,’ he 
would say, ‘‘thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I 
live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee!” Wolf would wag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs can 
feel pity I verily believe he reciprocated the 
sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine 
autumnal day, Rip had unconsciously scram- 
bled to one of the highest parts of the Kaat- 
skill Mountains. He was after his favorite 
sport of squirrel shooting, and the still soli- 
tudes had echoed and reéchoed with the re- 
ports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he 
threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a 
green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, 
that crowned the brow of a precipice. From 
an opening between the trees he could over- 
look all the lower country for many a mile of 
rich woodland. He saw at a distance the 
lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, with the reflec- 
tion of'a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging 
bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy 
bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue 
highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a 
deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shag- 
ged, the bottom filled with fragments from 
the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted by 
the reflected rays of the setting sun. For 
some time Rip lay musing on this scene; 
evening was gradually advancing; the moun- 


tains began to throw their long blue shadows 
over the valleys; he saw that it would be dark 
long before he could reach the village, and 
he heaved a heavy sigh when he-thought 
of encountering the terrors of Dame Van 
Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a 
voice from a distance, hallooing, “Rip Van 
Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!’”” He looked 
round, but could see nothing but a crow 
winging its solitary flight across the moun- 
tain. He thought his fancy must have de- 
ceived him, and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry ring through the 
still evening air: ‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!’’ — at the same time; Wolf bristled 
up his back, and giving a low growl, skulked 
to his master’s side, looking fearfully down 
into the glen. Rip now felt a vague appre-- 
hension stealing over him; he looked anx- 
iously in the same direction, and perceived a 
strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and - 
bending under the weight of something he 
carried on his back. He was surprised to see 
any human being in this lonely and unfre-— 
quented place; but supposing it to be some 
one of the neighborhood in need of his 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more sur- 
prised at the singularity of the stranger’s 
appearance. He was a short, square-built 
old fellow, with. thick bushy hair, and a 
grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion: a cloth jerkin strapped round 
the waist, several pair of breeches, the outer 
one of ample volume, decorated with rows of 
buttons down the sides, and bunches at the 
knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg, 
that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for 
Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this 
new acquaintance, Rip complied with his 
usual alacrity; and mutually relieving one 
another, they clambered up a narrow gully, 
apparently the dry bed of a mountain tor- 
rent. As they ascended, Rip every now and 
then heard long rolling peals like distant 
thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, 
toward which their rugged path conducted. 
He paused for a moment, but supposing it to 
be the muttering of one of those transient 
thunder-showers which often take place in 
mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, 
like a small ampitheatre, surrounded by per- 
pendicular precipices, over the brinks of 
which impending trees shot their branches, so 
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that you only caught glimpses of the azure 
sky and the bright evening cloud. During 
the whole time Rip and his companion had 
labored on in silence; for though the former 
-marvelled greatly what could be the object of 
carrying a keg of liquor up this wild moun- 
tain, yet there was something strange and 
incomprehensible about the unknown, that 
inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects 
of wonder presented themselves. On a level 
spot in the centre was a company of odd- 
looking personages playing at ninepins. 


They were dressed in a quaint outlandish | 


fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and 
most of them had enormous breeches of 
‘similar style with that of the guide’s. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar; one had a large 
beard, broad face, and small piggish eyes, the 
face of another seemed to consist entirely of 
nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar- 
loaf hat, set off with a little red cock’s tail. 
They all had beards, of various shapes and 
colors. There was one who seemed to be the 
commander. He wasa stout old gentleman, 
with a weather-beaten countenance; he wore 
a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and 
high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The 
whole group reminded Rip of the figures in 
an old Flemish painting in the parlor of 
-Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson, 
which had been brought over from Holland 
at the time of the settlement. 
What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, 
that though these folks were evidently amus- 
Ing themselves, yet they maintained the 
gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party 
of pleasure he had ever witnessed. N othing 
interrupted the stillness of the scene but the 
noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
tolled, echoed along the mountains like 
| rumbling peals of thunder. 
As Rip and his companion approached 
them, they suddenly desisted from their 
play, and stared at him with such fixed, 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, 
lack-lustre countenances, that his heart 
| turned within him, and his knees smote 
together. His companion now emptied the 
contents of the keg into large flagons, and 
made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling; they 
-quafied the liquor in profound silence, and 
then returned to their game. 


By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension 


. ing evening; 
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subsided. He even ventured, when no eye 
was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, 
which he found had much of the flavor of 
excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat 
the draught. One taste provoked another; 
and he reiterated his visits to the flagon so 
often that at length his senses were over- 
powered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 
gradually declined, and he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green 
knoll whence he had first seen the old man of 
the glen. He rubbed his eyes —it was a 
bright, sunny morning. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breast- 
ing the pure mountain breeze. ‘‘Surely,”’ 
thought Rip, “I have not slept here all 
night.’’ He recalled the occurrences before 
he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg 
of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild 
retreat among the rocks — the woe-begone 
party at nine-pins — the flagon — ‘‘Oh! that 
flagon! that wicked flagon!”’ thought Rip — 
““what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle?”’ 

He looked round for his gun, but in place 
of the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he 
found an old firelock lying by him, the barrel 
incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and 
the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected 
that the grave roisters of the mountain had 
put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him 
with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. 
Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might 
have strayed away after a squirrel or par- 
tridge. He whistled after him, and shouted 
his name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated 
his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the 
last evening’s gambol, and if he met with any 
of the party, to demand his dog and gun. 
As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in 
the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. 
“These mountain beds do not agree with 
me,’’ thought Rip, “‘and if this frolic should 
lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, | 
shall have a blessed time with Dame Van 
Winkle.”’ - With some difficulty he got down. 
into the glen: he found the gully up which he 
and his companion had ascended the preced- 
but to his astonishment a 
mountain stream was now foaming down it, 
leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen 
with babbling murmurs. He, however, 
made shift to scramble up its sides, working 
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his toilsome way through thickets of birch, 
sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes 
tripped up or entangled by the wild grape- 
vines that twisted their coils or tendrils from 
tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in 
his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine 
had opened through the cliffs to the amphi- 
theatre; but no traces of such opening re- 
mained. The rocks presented a high, im- 
penetrable wall, over which the torrent came 
tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell 
into a broad, deep basin, black from the 
shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, 
then, poor Rip was brought toa stand. He 
again called and whistled after his dog; he 
was only answered by the cawing of a flock of 
idle crows, sporting high in air about a dry 
tree that overhung a sunny precipice; and 
who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look 
down and scoff at the poor man’s perplex- 
ities. What was to be done? the morning 
was passing away, and Rip felt famished for 
want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up 
his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; 
but it would not do to starve among the 
mountains. He shook his head, shouldered 
the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of 
trouble and anxiety, turned his steps home- 
ward. 

As he approached the village he met a 
number of people, but none whom he knew, 
which somewhat surprised him, for he had 
thought himself acquainted with every one in 
the country round. ‘Their dress, too, was of 
a different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with 
equal marks of surprise, and whenever they 
cast their eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this 
gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the 
same, when, to his astonishment, he found 
his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the 
village. A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him, and pointing at 
his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of 
which he recognized for an old acquaintance, 
barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered; it was larger and more 
populous. There were rows of houses which 
he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts had disap- 
peared. Strange names were over the doors 
—strange faces at the windows, — every- 
thing was strange. His mind now misgave 
him; he began to doubt whether both he and 
the world around him were not bewitched. 


Surely this was his native village, which he 
had left but the day before. There stood the 
Kaatskill Mountains — there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance — there was every hill 
and dale precisely as it had always been — 
Rip was sorely perplexed — “That flagon 
last night,’’ thought he, ‘‘has addled my poor 
head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found 
the way to his: own house, which he ap- 
proached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van 
Winkle. He found the house gone to decay 
— the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, 
and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved 
dog that looked like Wolf was skulking about 
it. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. 
This was an unkind cut indeed — ‘‘ My very 
dog,’’ sighed poor Rip, ‘‘has forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the 
truth, Dame Van Winkle had always kept 
in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, and 
apparently abandoned. This desolateness 
overcame all his connubial fears — he called 
loudly for his wife and children — the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
and then again all was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his 
old resort, the village inn — but it, too, was 
gone. A large, rickety wooden building 
stood in its place, with great gaping windows, 
some of them broken and mended with old 
hats and petticoats, and over the door was 
painted, ‘““The Union Hotel, by Jonathan 
Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree that 
used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of 
yore, there now was reared a tall naked pole, 
with something on the top that looked like a 
red night-cap, and from it was fluttering a 
flag, on which was a singular assemblage of 
stars and stripes — all this was strange and 
incomprehensible. He recognized on the 
sign, however, the ruby face of King George, 
under which he had smoked so many a peace- 
ful pipe; but even this was singularly meta- 
morphosed. The red coat was changed for 
one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the 
hand instead of a sceptre, the head was 
decorated with a cocked hat, and underneath 
was painted in large characters, GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, ~ 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about 
the door, but none that Rip recollected. The 
very character of the people seemed changed. 
There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone 
about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm 
and drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain 
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‘or the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad 
‘ace, double chin, and fair long pipe, utter- 
ng clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle 
speeches; or Van Bummel, the school- 
master, doling forth the contents of an 
ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean, 
bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of 
handbills, was haranguing vehemently about 
tights of citizens — elections — members of 
congress — liberty — Bunker’s Hill — heroes 
of seventy-six —and other words, which 
were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the 
bewildered Van Winkle. 
The appearance of Rip, with his long 
grizzled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his 
uncouth dress, and an army of women and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the tavern-politicians. They crowded 
round him, eyeing him from head to foot 
with great curiosity. The orator bustled up 
to him, and, drawing him partly aside, in- 
quired ‘‘on which side he voted?” Rip 
stared in vacant stupidity. Another short 
but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, 
and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, 
“Whether he was Federal or Democrat?”’ 
Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend the 
question; when a knowing, self-important old 
gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his 
way through the crowd, putting them to the 
right and left with his elbows as he passed, 
and planting himself before Van Winkle, 
with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his 
cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrat- 
ing, as it were, into his very soul, demanded 
in an austere tone, ‘‘what brought him to 
‘the election with a gun on his shoulder, and 
a mob at his heels, and whether he meant 
to breed a riot in the village?’’ — ‘Alas! 
gentlemen,’ cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, 
“Tama poor quiet man, a.native of the place, 
| one loyal subject of the king, God bless 
im!”’ . 
Here a general shout burst from the by- 
‘standers — “A tory!a tory! a spy! a refugee! 
hustle him! away with him!”’ It was with 
great difficulty that the self-important man 
in the cocked hat restored order; and, having 
assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, de- 
-manded again of the unknown culprit what 
he came there for, and whom he was seeking? 
The poor man humbly assured him that he 
“meant no harm, but merely came there in 
search of some of his neighbors, who used to 
keep about the tavern. 
“Well — who are they? — name them.”’ 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and in- 
quired, ‘‘Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” 
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There was a silence for a little while, when 
an old man replied, in a thin, piping voice: 
‘‘Nicholas Vedder! why, he is dead and gone 
these eighteen years! There was a wooden 
tombstone in the churchyard that used to 
tell all about him, but that’s rotten and gone 
too.” 

‘“Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

‘Oh, he went off to the army in the begin- 
ning of the war; some say he was killed at the 
storming of Stony Point — others say he was 
drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony’s 


Nose. I don’t know — he never came back 
again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the school- 
master?”’ 


“He went off to the wars too, was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these 
sad changes in his home and friends, and find- 
ing himself thus alone in the world. Every 
answer puzzled him too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand: war — Con- 
gress — Stony Point; he had no courage to 
ask after any more friends, but cried out in 
despair, ‘‘Does nobody here know Rip Van 
Winkle:”’ 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!’’ exclaimed two or 
three, ‘““Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Van 
Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.”’ 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counter- 
part of himself, as he went up the mountain: 
apparently as lazy, and certainly as ragged. 
The poor fellow was now completely con- 
founded. He doubted his own identity, and 
whether he was himself or another man. In 
the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the 
cocked hat demanded who he was, and what 
was his name? 

‘‘God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s: 
end; ‘‘I’m not myself — I’m somebody else 
—that’s me yonder — no — that’s some- 
body else got into my shoes — I was myself 
last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they’ve changed my gun, and every- 
thing’s changed, and I’m changed, and | 
can’t tell what’s my name, or who | am!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each 
other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their 
fingers against their foreheads. There was a 
whisper, also, about securing the gun, and 
keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, 
at the very suggestion of which the self- 
important man in the cocked hat retired with 
some precipitation. At this critical moment 
a fresh, comely woman pressed through the 
throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded 
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man. She had a chubby child in her arms, 
which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. 
“Hush, Rip,” cried she, ‘hush, you little 
fool; the old man won't hurt you.’ The 
- name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a -train of 
recollections in his mind. ‘‘What is your 
name, my good woman?”’ asked he. 

‘Judith Gardenier.”’ 

‘And your father’s name?” 

‘Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his 


name, but it’s twenty years since he went 


away from home with his gun, and never has 
been heard of since, — his dog came home 
without him, but whether he shot himself, or 
was carried away by the Indians, nobody can 
tell. I was then but a little girl.”’ 

Rip had but one question more to ask; and 
he put it with a faltering voice: — 

‘‘Where’s your mother?”’ 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time 
since; she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of 
passion at a New England peddler.”’ 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in 
this intelligence. The honest man could 
contain himself no longer. He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. 
“T am your father!’ cried he — “Young 
Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Win- 
kle now! Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
_ Winkle?”’ i 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, 
tottering out from among the crowd, put her 
hand to her brow, and peering under it in his 
face for a moment, exclaimed, ‘“‘Sure enough 
it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself! Wel- 
come home again, old neighbor — Why, 
where have you been these twenty long 
vears?”’ 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole 
twenty years had been to him but as one 
night. The neighbors stared) when they 
heard it; some were seen to wink at each 
other, and put their tongues in their cheeks; 
and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had re- 
turned to the field, screwed down the corners 
of his mouth, and shook his head — upon 
which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the 
opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was 
seen slowly advancing up the road. He was 
a descendant of the historian of that name, 
who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the 
province. Peter was the most ancient in- 
habitant of the village, and well versed in all 
the wonderful events and traditions of the 
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neighborhood. He recollected Rip at once 
and corroborated his story in the most satis=| 
factory manner. He assured the company 
that it was a fact, handed down from. his | 
ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill | 
Mountains had always been haunted. by 
strange beings. That it was affirmed that 
the great Hendrick Hudson, the first dis=) 
coverer of the river and country, kept a kind | 
of vigil there every twenty years, with his | 
crew of the Half-moon; being permitted in 
this wav to revisit the scenes of his enter= | 
prise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river | 
and the great city called by hisname. That’ 
his father had once seen them in their old | 
Dutch dresses playing at ninepins in a hollow 
of the mountain; and that he himself had 
heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of 
their balls like distant peals of thunder. | 
To make a long story short, the company — 
broke up, and returned to the more im)" 
portant concerns of the election. Rip’s) 
daughter took him home to live with her; she 
had a snug well-furnished house, and a stout) 
cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip 
recollected for one of the urchins that used to 
climb upon his back. As to Rip’s son and 
heir, who was the ditto of himself, seen lean- 
ing against the tree, he was employed to 
work on the farm, but evinced an hereditary 
disposition to attend to anything else but his 
business. % 
Rip now resumed his old walks and habits 
he soon found many of his former cronies, 
though all rather the worse for the wear and 
tear of time, and preferred making friends 
among the rising generation, with whom he 
soon grew into great favor. om 
Having nothing to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can be 
idle with impunity, he took his place once 
more on the bench at the inn door, and was 
reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the 
village, and a chronicle of the old times 
‘before the war.’’ It was some time before 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, 
or could be made to comprehend the strange 
events that had taken place during. his? 
torpor. How that there had been a revolu- 
tionary war — that the country had thrown 
off the yoke of old England —and_ that, 
instead of being a subject of his Majesty 
George the Third, he was now a free citizen 0! 
the United States. Rip, in fact, was 
politician; the changes of states and empires 
made but little impression on him; but there 
was One species of despotism under which he 
had long groaned, and that was — petticoat 
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government. Happily that was at an end; 
he had got his neck out of the yoke of matri- 
mony, and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased, without dreading the tyranny of 
Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name 
was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes, 
which might pass either for an expression of 
resignation to his fate, or joy at his de- 
liverance. . 

He used to tell his story to every stranger 
that arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He 
was observed, at first, to vary on some points 
every time he told it, which was, doubtless, 
owing to his having so recently awaked. It 
at last settled down precisely to the tale I 
have related, and not a man, woman, or child 
in the neighborhood but knew it by heart. 
Somé always pretended to doubt the reality 
of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of 
his head, and that this was one point on 
which he always remained flighty. The old 
Dutch inhabitants, however, almost uni- 
versally gave it full credit. Even to this day 
they never hear a thunder-storm of a summer 
afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their 
game of ninepins; and it is a common wish of 
all henpecked husbands in the neighborhood, 
when life hangs heavy on their hands, that 
they might have a quieting draught out of 
Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 


NOTE. 


_ The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had 
been suggested to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little 
German superstition about the Emperor Fred- 
erick der Rothbart, and the Kypphatiser moun- 
‘tain; the subjoined note, however, which he had 
appended to the taJe, shows that it is an ab- 
solute fact, narrated with his usual fidelity. 
‘The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem in- 
credible to many, but nevertheless I give it my 
full belief, for | know the vicinity of our old 
Dutch settlements to have been very subject to 
marvellous events and appearances. Indeed, I 
have heard many stranger stories than this, in 
the villages along the Hudson; all of which were 
too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. I 
have even talked with Rip Van Winkle myself, 
who, when last I saw him, was a very old vener- 
able man, and so perfectly rational and con- 
sistent on every other point, that I think no 
conscientious person could refuse to take this 
into the bargain; nay, I have seen a certificate 
on the subject taken before a country justice 
and signed with a cross, in the justice’s own 
handwriting. The story therefore, is beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 
+! Dyke ry 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The following are travelling notes from a 
memorandum-book of Mr. Knickerbocker: 

The Kaatsberg, or Catskill Mountains, have 
always been a region full of fable. The Indians 
considered them the abode of spirits, who influ- 
enced the weather, spreading sunshine or clouds 
over the landscape, and sending good or bad 
hunting seasons. They were ruled by an old 
squaw spirit, said to be their mother. She 
dwelt on the highest peak of the Catskills, and 
had charge of the doors of day and night to open 
and shut them at the proper hour. She hung 
up the new moons in the skies, and cut up the 
old ones into stars. In times of drought, if 
properly propitiated, she would spin light sum- 
mer clouds out of cobwebs and morning dew, 
and send them off from the crest of the moun- 
tain, flake after flake, like flakes of carded 
cotton, to float in the air; until, dissolved by the 
heat of the sun, they would fall i in gentle show- 
ers, Causing the grass to spring, the fruits to 
ripen, and the corn to grow an inch an hour. 
If displeased, however, she would brew up 
clouds black as ink, sitting in the midst of them 
like a bottle-bellied spider in the midst of its 
web; and when these clouds broke, woe betide 
the valleys! 

In old times, say the Indian traditions, there 
was a kind of Manitou or Spirit, who kept about 
the wildest recesses of the Catskill. Mountains, 
and took a mischievous pleasure in wreaking all ' 
kinds of evils and vexations upon the red men. 
Sometimes he would assume the form of a bear, 
a panther, or a deer, lead the bewildered hunter 
a weary chase through tangled forest and 
among ragged rocks; and then spring off with a 
loud ho! ho! leaving him aghast on the brink of a 
beetling precipice or raging torrent. 

The favorite abode of this Manitou is still 
shown. It isa great rock or cliff on the loneliest 
part of the mountains, and from the flowering 
vines which clamber about it, and the wild 
flowers which abound in its neighborhood, is 
known by the name of the Garden Rock. Near 
the foot of it is a small lake, the haunt of the 
solitary bittern, with water-snakes basking in 
the sun on the leaves of the pond-lilies which lie 
on the surface. This place was held in great 
awe by the Indians, insomuch that the boldest 
hunter would not pursue his game within its 
precincts. Once upon a.time, however, a 
hunter, who had lost his way, penetrated to the ' 
Garden Rock, where he beheld a number of 
gourds placed in the crotches of trees. One of 
these he seized and made off with it, but in the 
hurry of his retreat he let it fall among. the 
rocks, when a great stream gushed forth, which 


washed him away and swept him down pre- 


cipices, where he was dashed to pieces, and the 
stream made its way to the Hudson, and con- 
tinues. to flow to the present day; being the 
identical stream known by the name of the 
Kaaters-kill. 
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RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 


(THE SKETCH-BOOK, 1819-20) 


Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasures past! 

COWPER. 

The stranger who would form a correct 
opinion of the English character must not 
confine his observations to the metropolis. 
He must go forth into the country; he must 
sojourn in villages and hamlets; he must 
visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages; he 
must wander through parks and gardens; 
along hedges and green lanes; he must loiter 
about country churches; attend wakes and 
fairs, and other rural festivals; and cope with 
the people in all their conditions, and all their 
habits and humors. 

In some countries the large cities absorb 
the wealth and fashion of the nation; they are 
the only fixed abodes of elegant and intelli- 
gent society, and the country is inhabited 
almost entirely by boorish peasantry. In 
England, on the contrary, the metropolis is a 
mere gathering-place, or general rendezvous, 
of the polite classes, where they devote a 
small portion of the year toa hurry of gayety 
and dissipation, and, having indulged this 
kind of carnival, return again to the ap- 
parently more congenial habits of rural life. 
The various orders of society are therefore 
diffused over the whole surface of the king- 
dom, and the most retired neighborhoods 
afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted 
with the rural feeling. They possess a quick 
sensibility to the beauties of nature, and a 
keen relish for the pleasures and employ- 
ments of the country. This passion seems 


inherent in them. Even the inhabitants of — 


cities, born and brought up among brick ° 


walls and bustling streets, enter with facility 
into rural habits, and evince a tact for rural 
occupation. 


duct of his business, and the success of a 
commercial enterprise. Even those less 
_ fortunate individuals, who are doomed to 
pass their lives in the midst of din and 
traffic, contrive to have something that shall 
remind them of the green aspect of nature. 
In the most dark and dingy quarters of the 
city, the drawing-room window resembles 
frequently a bank of flowers; every spot 


easthege 


The merchant has his snug re- ; 
treat in the vicinity of the metropolis, where ' 
he often displays as much pride and zeal in ' 
the cultivation of his flower-garden, and the : 
maturing of his fruits, as he does in the con- ; 


- abstraction. 


capable of vegetation has its grass-plot and 
flower-bed; and every square its mimic park, — 
laid out with picturesque taste, and gleaming — 


with refreshing verdure. 


Those who see the Englishman only-in — 


town are apt to form an unfavorable opinion 
of his social character. He is either absorbed 
in business, or distracted by the thousand 
engagements that dissipate time, thought, 
and feeling, in this huge metropolis. He has, 
therefore, too cormmonly a look of hurry and 
Wherever he happens to be, he 
is on the point of going somewhere else; at 
the moment he is talking on one subject, his 


‘mind is wandering to another; and while pay- 


ing a friendly visit, he is calculating how he 
shall economize time so as to pay the other 
visits allotted in the morning. An immense 
metropolis, like London, is calculated to 
make men selfish and uninteresting. In 
their casual and transient meetings, they can 
but deal briefly in commonplaces. They 
present but the cold superficies of character 
— its rich and genial qualities have no time 
to be warmed into a flow. 

It is in the country that the Englishman 
gives scope to his natural feelings. He 


breaks loose gladly from the cold formalities — 


and negative civilities of town; throws off his 
habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous 
and free-hearted. He manages to collect 
round him all the conveniences and elegan- 
cies of polite life, and to banish its restraints. 
His country-seat abounds with every re- 


ful gratification, or rural exercise. Books, 
paintings, music, horses, dogs, and sporting 
implements of all kinds, are at hand. He 
puts no constraint either upon his guests or 
himself, but in the true spirit of hospitality 
provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves. 
every one to partake according to his inclina- 
tion. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation - 
of land, and in what is called landscape- 
gardening, is unrivalled. They have studied 
nature intently, and discover an exquisite 
sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious 
combinations. Those charms, which in 
other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, 
are here assembled round the haunts of 
domestic life. They seem to have caught her 
coy and furtive graces, and spread them, like 


- witchery, about their rural abodes. 


ame = 


j with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 


Nothing can be more imposing than the 
magnificence of English park scenery. Vast 
lawns that extend like sheets of vivid green, 


” quisite, either for studious retirement, taste- 


a ee), a | 
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heaping up rich piles of foliage; the solemn 
pomp of groves and woodland glades, with 
the deer trooping in silent herds across them; 
the hare, bounding away to the covert; or the 
pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing; 
the brook, taught to wind in natural mean- 
derings or expand into a glassy lake; the 
sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its 
bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly 
about its limpid waters; while some rustic 
temple or sylvan statue, grown green and 
dank with age, gives an air of classic sanctity 
to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park 
scenery; but what most delights me, is the 
creative talent with which the English deco- 
rate the unostentatious abodes of middle life. 
The rudest habitation, the most unpromising 
and scanty portion of land, in the hands of an 
Englishman of taste, becomes a little para- 
dise. With a nicely discriminating eye, he 
seizes at once upon its capabilities, and pic- 
tures in his mind the future landscape. The 
sterile spot grows into loveliness under his 
hand; and yet the operations of art which 
produce the effect are scarcely to be per- 
ceived. The cherishing and training of some 
trees; the cautious pruning of others; the 
nice distribution of flowers and plants of 
tender and graceful foliage; the introduction 
of a green slope of velvet turf; the partial 
opening to a peep of blue distance, or silver 
gleam of water: all these are managed with a 
delicate tact, a pervading yet quiet assiduity, 
like the magic touchings with which a 
painter finishes up a favorite picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and 
refinement in the country has diffused a 
degree of taste and elegance in rural eco- 
nomy, that descends to the lowest class. 
The very laborer, with his thatched cottage 
and narrow slip of ground, attends to their 
embellishment. The trim hedge, the grass- 
plot before the door, the little flower-bed 
bordered with snug box, the woodbine 
trained up against the wall, and hanging its 
blossoms about the lattice, the pot of flowers 
in the window, the holly, providently planted 
about the house, to cheat winter of its dreari- 
ness, and to throw in a semblance of green 
summer to cheer the fireside: all these be- 
speak the influence of taste, flowing down 
from high sources, and pervading the lowest 
levels of the public mind. If ever Love, as 
poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must 
be the cottage of an English peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the 


higher classes of the English has had a great 
and salutary effect upon the national char- 
acter. I do not know a finer race of men 
than the English gentlemen. Instead of the 
softness and effeminacy which characterize 
the men of rank in most countries, they ex- 
hibit a union of elegance and strength, a 
robustness of frame and freshness of com- 
plexion, which I am inclined to attribute to 
their living so much in the open air, and 
pursuing so eagerly the invigorating recrea- 
tions of the country. These hardy exercises 
produce also a healthful tone of mind and 
spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of 
manners, which even the follies and dissipa- 
tions of the town cannot easily pervert, and 
can never entirely destroy. In the country, 
too, the different orders of society seem to 
approach more freely, to be more disposed to 
blend and operate favorably upon each other. 
The distinctions between them do not appear 
to be so marked and impassable as in the 
cities. The manner in which property has 
been distributed into small estates and farms 
has established a regular gradation from the 
nobleman, through the classes of gentry, 
small landed proprietors, and substantial 
farmers, down to the laboring peasantry; and 
while it has thus banded the extremes of 
society together, has infused into each inter- 
mediate rank a spirit of independence. This, 
it must be confessed, is not so universally the 
case at present as it was formerly; the larger 
estates having, in late years of distress, ab- 
sorbed the smaller, and, in some parts of the 
country, almost annihilated the sturdy race 
of small farmers. These, however, I believe, 
are but casual breaks in the general system I 
have mentioned. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean 
and debasing. It leads a man forth among 


scenes of natural grandeur and beauty; it 


leaves him to the workings of his own mind, 
operated upon by the purest and most elevat- 
ing of external influences. Such a man may 
be simple and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. 
The man of refinement, therefore, finds no- 
thing revolting in an intercourse with the 
lower orders in rural life, as he does when he 
casually mingles with the lower orders of cities. 
He lays aside his distance and reserve, and is 
glad to waive the distinctions of rank, and to 
enter into the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of 
common life. Indeed the very amusements 
of the country bring men more and more 
together; and the sound of hound and horn 
blend all feelings into harmony. I believe 
this is one great reason why the nobility and 
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gentry are more popular among the inferior 
orders in England than they are in any other 
country; and why the latter have endured so 
many excessive pressures and extremities, 
without repining more generally at the un- 
equal distribution of fortune and privilege. 
To this mingling of cultivated and rustic 
society may also be attributed the rural feel- 


ing that runs through British literature; the - 


frequent use of illustrations from rural life; 
those incomparable descriptions of nature 
that abound in the British poets, that have 
continued down from the ‘‘Flower and the 
Leaf”’ of Chaucer, and have brought into our 
closets all the freshness and fragrance of the 
dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of 
other countries appear as if they had paid 
nature an occasional visit, and become 
acquainted with her general charms; but the 


tion; its stately monuments of warriors and — 


worthies of the olden time, ancestors of the 


present lords of the soil; its tombstones, 


recording successive generations of sturdy 
yeomanry, whose progeny still plough the 
same fields, and kneel at the same altar — 


the parsonage, a quaint irregular pile, partly 


antiquated, but repaired and altered in the 
tastes of various ages and occupants — the 
stile and footpath leading from the church- 
yard, across pleasant fields, and along shady 


_hedge-rows, according to an immemorial 


right of way — the neighboring village, with 
its venerable cottages, its public green shel- 
tered by trees, under which the forefathers of 
the present race have sported — the antique 
family mansion, standing apart in some little 
rural domain, but looking down with a pro- 


~ tecting air on the surrounding scene: all these 


British poets have lived and revelled with ° 


her — they have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts—they have watched her 
minutest caprices. A spray could not 
tremble in the breeze—a leaf could not 


rustle to the ground — a diamond drop could : 
_ when the bell is sending its sober melody 


not patter in the stream — a fragrance could 


not exhale from the humble violet, nor a — 
daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morning, ~ 


but it has been noticed by these impassioned 
and delicate observers, and wrought up into 
some beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds 


common features of English landscape evince 
a calm and settled security, an hereditary 
transmission of homebred virtues and local 
attachments, that speak deeply and touch- 
ingly for the moral character of the nation. 
It is a pleasing sight of a Sunday morning, 


across the quiet fields, to behold the peas- 
antry in their best finery, with ruddy faces 
and modest cheerfulness, thronging tran- 
quilly along the green lanes to church; but it 


: is still more pleasing to see them in the 


to rural occupations has been wonderful on © 


the face of the country. A great part of the 
island is rather level, and would be monoto- 
nous, were it not for the charms of culture: 


but it is studded and gemmed, as it were, ; 


with castles and palaces, and embroidered 
with parks and gardens. It does not abound 
in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in 
little home scenes of rural repose and shel- 
tered quiet. 
moss-grown cottage is a picture: and as the 
roads are continually winding, and the view 
is shut in by groves and hedges, the eye is 


Every antique farm-house and. 


is 


eects Yat rn 


delighted by a continual succession of small | 


landscapes of captivating loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English 
scenery is the moral feeling that seems to 
pervade it. It is associated in the mind with 
ideas of order, of quiet, of sober well- 
established principles, of hoary usage and 
reverend custom. Every thing seems to be 
the growth of ages of regular and peaceful 
existence. The old church of remote archi- 
tecture, with its low massive portal; its 
gothic tower; its windows rich with tracery 
and painted glass, in scrupulous preserva- 


evenings, gathering about their cottage 


doors, and appearing to exult in the humble ~ 


comforts and embellishments which their 
own hands have spread around them. 


It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled 


repose of affection in the domestic scene, that 
after all, the parent of the steadiest 
virtues and purest enjoyments; and I cannot 
close these desultory remarks better, than by 
quoting the words of a modern English poet, 
who has depicted it with remarkable felicity: 


Through each gradation, from the castled hall, 
The city dome, the villa crown’d with shade, 
But chief from modest mansions numberless, 
In town or hamlet, shelt’ring middle life, 
Down to the cottaged vale,and strawroof’d shed; 
This western isle hath long been famed for 
scenes 
Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling-place; 
Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 
(Honor and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 
Can center in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would fly for through the earth; 
That can, the world eluding, be itself 
A world enjoy’d; that wants no witnesses 
But its own sharers, and approving heaven; 
That, like a flower deep hid in rocky cleft, 


«. Smiles, though ’tis looking only at the sky. 
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A STAGE-COACH ROMANCE 


(BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 1822) 


I'll cross it though it blast me! Hamlet. 


It was a rainy Sunday in the gloomy 
month of November. I had been detained. 
in the course of a journey, by a slight indis- 
position, from which I was recovering; but 
was still feverish, and obliged to keep within 
doors all day, in an inn of the small town of 
Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn! — 
whoever has had the luck to experience one 
can alone judge of my situation. The rain 
pattered against the casements; the bells 
tolled for church with a melancholy sound. 
I went to the windows in quest of something 
to amuse the eye; but it seemed as if I had 
been placed completely out of the reach of all 
amusement. The windows of my bedroom 
looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of 
chimneys, while those of my sitting-room 
commanded a full view of the stable-yard. 
I know of nothing more calculated to make 
a man sick of this world than a stable-yard 
onarainy day. The place was littered with 
wet straw that had been kicked about by 
travelers and stable-boys. In one corner was 
a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an 
island of muck; there were several half- 
drowned fowls crowded together under a 
cart, among which was a miserable, crest- 
fallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit; 
his drooping tail matted, as it were, into a 
single feather, along which the water trickled 
from his back; near the cart was a half-dozing 
cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently 
to be rained on, with wreaths of vapor rising 
from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed horse, 
tired of the loneliness of the stable, was pok- 
ing his spectral head out of a window, with 
the rain dripping on it from the eaves; an 
unhappy cur, chained to a dog-house hard 
by, uttered something, every now and then, 
between a bark and a yelp; a drab of a 
kitchen-wench tramped backwards and for- 
wards through the yard in pattens, looking as 
sulky as the weather itself; everything, in 
short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting 
a crew of hardened ducks, assembled like 
boon companions round a puddle, and mak- 
ing a riotous noise over their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted 
amusement.. My room soon became insup- 
portable. I abandoned it, and sought what 
is technically called the travelers’-room. 
This is a public room set apart at most inns 


for the accommodation of a class of way- 
farers called travelers, or riders; a kind of 
commercial knights-errant, who are inces- 
santly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on 
horseback, or by coach. They are the only 
successors that I know of at the present day 
to the knights-errant of yore. They lead the 
same kind of roving, adventurous life, only 
changing the lance for a driving-whip, the 
buckler for a pattern-card, and the coat of 
mail for an upper Benjamin. Instead of vin- 
dicating the charms of peerless beauty, they 
rove about, spreading the fame and standing 
of some substantial tradesman, or manu- 
facturer, and are ready at any time to bargain 
in his name; it being the fashion nowadays to 
trade, instead of fight, with one another. As 
the room of the hostel, in the good old 
fighting-times, would be hung round at night 
with the armor of way-worn warriors, such as 
coats of mail, falchions, and yawning hel- 
mets, so the travelers’-room is garnished 
with the harnessing of their successors, with 
box-coats, whips of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, 
and oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these 
worthies to talk with, but was disappointed. 
There were, indeed, two or three in the room; 
but I could make nothing of them. One was 
just finishing his breakfast, quarrelling with 
his bread and butter, and huffing the waiter; 
another buttoned on a pair of gaiters, with 
many execrations at Boots for not having 
cleaned his shoes well; a third sat drumming 
on the table with his fingers and looking at 
the rain as it streamed down the window- 
glass; they all appeared infected by the 
weather, and disappeared, one after the 
other, without exchanging a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and. stood 
gazing at the people, picking their way. to 
church, with petticoats hoisted midleg high, 
and dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased to 
toll, and the streets became silent. I then 
amused myself with watching the daughters 
of a tradesman opposite; who, being confined 
to the house for fear of wetting their Sunday 
finery, played off their charms at the front 
windows, to fascinate the chance tenants of - 
the inn. They at length were summoned 
away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, and 
I had nothing further from without to amuse 
me. 

What was I to do to pass away the long- 
lived day? I was sadly nervous and lonely; 
and everything about an inn seems calculated 
to make a dull day ten times duller. Old 
newspapers, smelling of beer and tobacco- . 
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smoke, and which I had already read halt a 
dozen times. Good-for-nothing books, that 
were worse than rainy weather. I bored 
myself to death with an old volume of the 
Lady's Magazine. I read all the common- 
place names of ambitious travelers scrawled 
on the panes of glass; the eternal families of 
the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jack- 
sons, and the Johnsons, and all the other 
sons; and I deciphered several scraps of 
fatiguing inn-window poetry which I have 
met with in all parts of the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; 
the slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds drifted 
heavily along; there was no variety even in 
the rain: it was one dull, continued, monoto- 
nous patter — patter — patter, excepting 
that now and then I was enlivened by the 
idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of 
the drops upon a passing umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed 
a hackneyed phrase of the day) when, in the 
course of the morning, a horn blew, and a 
stage-coach whirled through the street, with 
outside passengers stuck all over it, cowering 
under cotton umbrellas, and seethed to- 
gether, and reeking with the steams of wet 
box-coats and upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking- 
places a crew of vagabond boys, and vaga- 
bond dogs, and the carroty-headed hostler, 
and that nondescript animal ycleped Boots, 
and all the other vagabond race that infest 
the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle was 
transient; the coach again whirled on its way; 
and boy and dog, and hostler and Boots, all 
slunk back again to their holes; the street 
again became silent, and the rain continued 
to rainon. In fact, there was no hope of its 
clearing up; the barometer pointed to rainy 
weather; mine hostess’s tortoise-shell cat sat 
by the fire washing her face, and rubbing her 
paws over her ears; and, on referring to the 
almanac, I found a direful prediction stretch- 
ing from the top of the page to the bottom 
through the whole month, ‘expect — much 
— rain — about — this — time!”’ 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours 
seemed as if they would never creep by. 
The very ticking of the clock became irk- 
some. At length the stillness of the house 
was interrupted by the ringing of a bell. 
Shortly after I heard the voice of a waiter at 
the bar: “The stout gentleman in No. 13 
wants his breakfast. Tea and bread and 
butter, with ham and eggs; the eggs not to be 
too much done.”’ 

In such a situation as mine, every incident 
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is of importance. Here was a subject of 
speculation presented to my mind, and ample 
exercise for my imagination. 


I had some materials to work upon. 


I am prone to’ 


paint pictures to myself, and on this occasion © 
Had — 


the guest upstairs been mentioned as Mr. — 


Smith, or-Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or 


co = 


Mr. Johnson, or merely as “the gentleman in © 


No. 13,’ it would have been a perfect blank 


to me. 
but ‘‘The stout gentleman!’ —the very 


- name had something in it of the picturesque. 


I should have thought nothing of it; 


It at once gave the size; it embodied the per- — 


sonage to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did 
the rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty; in 
all probability, therefore, he was advanced in 
life, some people expanding as they grow old. 
By his breakfasting rather late, and in his 
own room, he must be a man accustomed to 
live at his ease, and above the necessity of 
early rising; no doubt a round, rosy, lusty old 
gentleman. 

There was another violent ringing. The 
stout gentleman was impatient for his break- 
fast. He was evidently a man of importance; 
‘“‘well to do in the world;’’ accustomed to be 
promptly waited upon; of a keen appetite, 
and a little cross when hungry; “ perhaps,’ 
thought I, ““he may be some London Alder- 
man; or who knows but he may be a Member 
of Parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was 
a short interval of silence; he was, doubtless, 
making the tea. Presently there was a 
violent ringing; and before it could be an- 
swered, another ringing still more violent. 
‘Bless me! what a choleric old gentleman!” 
The waiter came down ina huff. The butter 
was rancid, the eggs were overdone, the ham 
was too salt; — the stout gentleman was evi- 
dently nice in his eating; one of those who eat 
and growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, 
a live in a state militant with the house- 

old. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should ob- 
serve that she was a brisk, coquettish woman; 
a little of a shrew, and something of a slam- 
merkin, but very pretty withal; with a nin- 
compoop for a husband, as shrews are apt to 
have. She rated the servants roundly for 
their negligence in sending up so bad a break- 
fast, but said not a word against the stout 
gentleman; by which I clearly perceived that 
he must be a man of consequence, entitled to 
make a noise and to give trouble at a country 
inn. 
butter were sent up. They appeared to be 
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Other eggs, and ham, and bread and — 
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more graciously received; at least there was 
no further complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the 
travelers’-room, when there was another 
ringing. Shortly afterwards there was a stir 
and an inquest about the house. The stout 
gentleman wanted the Times or the Chronicle 
newspaper. I set him down, therefore, for a 
Whig; or rather, from his being so absolute 
and lordly where he had a chance, I suspected 
him of being a Radical. Hunt, I had heard, 


was a large man; ‘who knows,”’ thought I, - 


“but it is Hunt himself!” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. I 
inquired of the waiter who was this stout 
gentleman that was making all this stir; but 
I could get no information; nobody seemed 
to know hisname. The landlords of bustling 
inns seldom trouble their heads about the 
names or occupations of their transient 
guests. The color of a coat, the shape or size 
of the person, is enough to suggest a traveling 
name. It is either the tall gentleman, or the 
short gentleman, or the gentleman in black, 
or the gentleman in snuff-color; or, as in the 
present instance, the stout gentleman. A 
designation of the kind once hit on, answers 
every purpose, and saves all further inquiry. 

Rain — rain —rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! 
No such thing as putting a foot out of doors, 
and no occupation nor amusement within. 
By and by I heard some one walking over- 
head. It was in the stout gentleman’s room. 
He evidently was a large man by the heavi- 


ness of his tread; and an old man from his - 


wearing such creaking soles. ‘‘He is doubt- 
less,’ thought I, ‘‘some rich old square-toes 
of regular habits, and is now taking exercise 
after breakfast.” 

I now read all the advertisements of 
coaches and hotels that were stuck about the 
mantelpiece. The Lady's Magazine had be- 
come an abomination to me; it was as tedious 
as the day itself. I wandered out, not know- 
ing what to do, and ascended again to my 
room. I had not been there long, when there 
was a squall from a neighboring bedroom. A 
door opened and slammed violently; a 
chamber-maid, that I had remarked for hav- 
ing a ruddy, good-humored face, went down 
stairs in a violent flurry. The stout gentle- 
man had been rude to her! 

This sent a whole host of my deductions to 
the deuce ina moment. This unknown per- 
sonage could not be an old gentleman; for old 
gentlemen are not apt to be so obstreperous 
to chamber-maids. He could not be a young 
gentleman; for young gentlemen are not apt 


<to inspire such indignation. He must be a 
middle-aged man, and confounded ugly into 
the bargain, or the girl would not have taken 
the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I con- 
fess I was sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my 
landlady. I caught a glance of her as she 
came tramping up-stairs, — her face glowing, 
her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the whole 
way. ‘‘She’d have no such doings in her 
house, she’d warrant. If gentlemen did 
spend money freely, it was no rule. She’d 
have no servant-maids of hers treated in that 
way, when they were about their work, that’s 
what she wouldn’t.”’ 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with 
women, and above all with pretty women, I 
slunk back into my room, and partly closed 
the door; but my curiosity was too much ex- 
cited not to listen. The landlady marched 
intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, and entered 
it with a storm: the door closed after her. | 
heard her voice in high windy clamor for a 
moment or two. Then it gradually subsided, 
like a gust of wind in a garret; then there was 
a laugh; then I heard nothing more. 

After a little while my landlady came out 
with an odd smile on her face, adjusting her 
cap, which was a little on one side. As she 
went down stairs, I heard the landlord ask 
her what was the matter; she said, ‘‘ Nothing 
at all, only the girl’s a fool.’’ — I was more 
than ever perplexed what to make of this un- 
accountable personage, who could put a good- 
natured chamber-maid in a passion, and send 
away a termagant landlady in smiles. He 
could not be so old, nor cross, nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at his picture again, 
and to paint him entirely different. I now 
set him down for one of those stout gentle- 
men that are frequently met with swaggering 
about the doors of country inns. Moist, 
merry fellows, in Belcher: handkerchiefs, 
whose bulk is a little assisted by malt-liquors. 
Men who have seen the world, and been 
sworn at Highgate; who are used to tavern- 
life; up to all the tricks of tapsters, and know- 
ing in the ways of sinful publicans. Free- 
livers on a small scale; who are prodigal 
within the compass of a guinea; who call all 
the waiters by name, tousle the maids, gossip 
with the landlady at the bar, and prose over a 
pint of port, or a glass of negus, after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these 
and similar surmises. As fast as | wove one 
system of belief, some movement of the un- 
known would completely overturn it, and 
throw all my thoughts again into confusion. 
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Such are the solitary operations of a feverish’ 


mind. I was, as I have said, extremely 
nervous; and the continual meditation on the 
concerns of this invisible personage began to 
have its effect: — I was getting a fit of the 
fidgets. 

Dinner-time came. I hoped the stout 
gentleman might dine in the travelers’-room, 
and that I might at length get a view of his 
person; but no — he had dinner served in his 
own room. What could be the meaning of 


this solitude and mystery? He could not be . 


a Radical; there was something too aristo- 
cratical in thus keeping himself apart from 
the rest of the world, and condemning him- 
self to his own dull company throughout a 
rainy day. And then, too, he lived too well 
for a discontented politician. He seemed to 
expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to sit 
over his wine like a jolly friend of good living. 
Indeed, my doubts on this head were soon at 
an end; for he could not have finished his first 
bottle before I could faintly hear him hum- 
ming a tune; and on listening I found it to be 
‘‘God save the King.’”’ ’Twas plain, then, he 
was no Radical, but a faithful subject; one 
who grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready 
to stand by king and constitution, when he 
could stand by nothing else. But who could 
he be? My conjectures began to run wild. 
Was he not some personage of distinction 
traveling incog.? ‘‘God knows!” said I, at 
my wit’s end; ‘“‘it may be one of the royal 
family for aught I know, for they are all stout 
gentlemen!” 

The weather continued rainy. The mys- 
terious unknown kept his room, and, as far as 
I could judge, his chair, for I did not hear 
him move. In the meantime, as the day ad- 
vanced, the travelers’-room began to be fre- 
quented. Some, who had just arrived, came 
in buttoned up in box-coats; others came 
home who had been dispersed about the 
town; some took their dinners, and some their 
tea. Had I been in a different mood, I 
should have found entertainment in studying 
this peculiar class of men. There were two 
especially, who were regular wags of the road, 
and up to all the standing jokes of travelers. 
They had a thousand sly things to say to the 
waiting-maid, whom they called Louisa, and 
Ethelinda, and a dozen other fine names, 
changing the name every time, and chuckling 
amazingly at their own waggery. My mind, 
however, had been completely engrossed by 
the stout gentleman. He had kept my fancy 
in chase during a long day, and it was not 
now to be diverted from the scent. 


The evening gradually wore away. The 
travelers read the papers two or three times 
over. Some drew round the fire and told 
long stories about their horses, about their 
adventures, their overturns, and breakings- 
down. They discussed the credit of different 
merchants and different inns; and the two 
wags told several choice anecdotes of pretty 
chamber-maids and kind landladies. All 
this passed as they were quietly taking what — 
they called their night-caps, that is to say, 
strong glasses of brandy and water and sugar, 
or some other mixture of the kind; after 
which they one after another rang for 
‘‘Boots’’ and the chamber-maid, and walked 
off to bed in old shoes cut down into marvel- 
ously uncomfortable slippers. 

There was now only one man left: a short- 
legged, long-bodied, plethoric fellow, with a 
very large, sandy head. He sat by himself, — 
with a glass of port-wine negus, and a spoon; 
sipping and stirring, and meditating and 
sipping, until nothing was left but the spoon. 
He gradually fell asleep bolt upright in his 
chair, with the empty glass standing before 
him; and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, 
for the wick grew long, and black, and cab- 
baged at the end, and dimmed the little light 
that remained in the chamber. The gloom 
that now prevailed was contagious. Around 
hung the shapeless, and almost spectral, box- 
coats of departed travelers, long since buried 
in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the 
clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the 
sleeping topers, and the drippings of the rain, 
drop — drop — drop, from the eaves of the 
house. The church-bells chimed midnight. 
All at once the stout gentleman began to 
walk overhead, pacing slowly backwards and 
forwards. There was something extremely 
awful in all this, especially to one in my state 
of nerves. These ghastly great-coats, these — 
guttural breathings, and the creaking foot- — 
steps of this mysterious being. His steps 
grew fainter and fainter, and at length died 
away. I could bear it no longer. I was 
wound up to the desperation of a hero of 
romance. ‘‘Be he who or what he may,” 
said I to myself, ‘I’ll have a sight of him!” 
I seized a chamber-candle, and hurried up to 
No. 13. The door stood ajar. I hesitated — 
I entered: the room was deserted. There 
stood a large, broad-bottomed elbow-chair at 
a table, on which was an empty tumbler, and 
a Times newspaper, and the room smelt 
powerfully of Stilton cheese. | 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but 
just retired. I turned off, sorely disap- 
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pointed, to my room, which had_ been 
changed to the front of the house. As I went 
along the corridor, I saw a large pair of boots, 
with dirty, waxed tops, standing at the door 
of a bedchamber. They doubtless belonged 
to the unknown; but it would not do to dis- 
turb so redoubtable a personage in his den: he 
might discharge a pistol, or something worse, 
at my head. I went to bed, therefore, and 
lay awake half the night in a terribly nerv- 
ous state; and even when I fell asleep, I 
was still haunted in my dreams by the idea 
of the stout gentleman and his wax-topped 
boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning, and 
was awakened by some stir and bustle in the 
house, which I could not at first comprehend; 
until getting more awake, I found there was 
a mail-coach starting from the door. Sud- 
denly there was a cry from below, “The 
gentleman has forgot his umbrella! Look for 
the gentleman’s umbrella in No. 13!” | 
heard an immediate scampering of a chamber- 
maid along the passage, and a shrill reply as 
she ran, ‘‘Here it is! here’s the gentleman’s 
umbrella!” 

The mysterious stranger then was on the 
point of setting off. This was the only 
chance I should ever have of knowing him. 
I sprang out of bed, scrambled to the win- 
dow, snatched aside the curtains, and just 
caught a glimpse of the rear of a person 
getting in at the coach-door. The skirts of 
a brown coat parted behind, and gave me a 
full view of the broad disk of a pair of drab 
breeches. The door closed — “‘all right!” 

was the word — the coach whirled off; — and 
that was all I ever saw of the stout gentle- 
man! 


THE HALL OF AMBASSADORS 


(THE ALHAMBRA, 1832) 


In one of my visits to the old Moorish 
chamber where the good Tia Antonia cooks 
her dinner and receives her company, I ob- 
served a mysterious door in one corner, lead- 
ing apparently into the ancient part of the 
edifice. My curiosity being aroused, I 
opened it, and found myself in a narrow, 
blind corridor, groping along which I came to 
the head of a dark winding staircase, leading 
down an angle of the tower of .Comares. 
Down this staircase I descended darkling, 
guiding myself by the wall until I came toa 
small door at the bottom, throwing which 
open, I was suddenly dazzled by emerging 


into the brilliant antechamber of the Hall of 
Ambassadors, with the fountain of the court 
of the Alberca sparkling before me. The 
antechamber is separated from the court by 
an elegant gallery, supported by slender col- 
umns with spandrels of openwork in the 
Morisco style. At each end of the ante- 
chamber are alcoves, and its ceiling is richly 
stuccoed and painted. Passing through a 
magnificent portal, I found myself in the far- 
famed Hall of Ambassadors, the audience 
chamber of the Moslem monarchs. It is said 
to be thirty-seven feet square, and sixty feet 
high; occupies the whole interior of the Tower 
of Comares; and still bears the traces of past 
magnificence. The walls are beautifully 
stuccoed and decorated with Morisco fanci- 
fulness; the lofty ceiling was originally of the 
same favorite material, with the usual frost- 
work and pensile ornaments or stalactites, 
which, with the embellishments of vivid col- 
oring and gilding, must have been gorgeous in 
the extreme. Unfortunately it gave way 
during an earthquake, and brought down 
with it an immense arch which traversed the 
hall. It was replaced by the present vault or 
dome of larch or cedar, with intersecting ribs, 
the whole curiously wrought and richly col- 
ored; still Oriental in its character, reminding 
one of ‘‘those ceilings of cedar and vermilion 
that we read of in the Prophets and the 
Arabian Nights.”’ ; 

From the great height of the vault above 
the windows, the upper part of the hall is 
almost lost in obscurity; yet there is a mag- 
nificence as well as solemnity in the gloom, as 
through it we have gleams of rich gilding and 
the brilliant tints of the Moorish pencil. 

The royal throne was placed opposite the 
entrance in a recess, which still bears an 
inscription intimating that Yesef I. (the 
monarch who completed the Alhambra), 
made this the throne of his empire. Every- 
thing in this noble hall seems to have been 
calculated to surround the throne with im- 
pressive dignity and splendor; there was none 
of the elegant voluptuousness which reigns in 
other parts of the palace. The tower is of | 
massive strength, domineering over the whole 
edifice and overhanging the steep hill-side. 
On three sides of the Hall of Ambassadors are 
windows cut through the immense thickness 
of the walls, and commanding extensive 
prospects. ~The balcony of the central win- 
dow especially looks down upon the verdant 
valley of the Darro, with its walks, its groves, 
and gardens. To the left it enjoys a distant 
prospect of the Vega; while directly in front 
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rises the rival height of the Albaycin, with its 
medley of streets, and terraces, and gardens, 
and once crowned by a fortress that vied in 
power with the Alhambra. ‘‘Ill fated the 
man who lost all this!’’ exclaimed Charles V., 
as he looked forth from this window upon the 
enchanting scenery it commands. 

The balcony of the window where this 
royal exclamation was made, has of late 
become one of my favorite resorts. I have 
just been seated there, enjoying the close of 
a long brilliant day. The sun, as he sank 
behind the purple mountains of Alhama, sent 


a stream of effulgence up the valley of the. 


Darro, that spread a melancholy pomp over 
the ruddy towers of the Alhambra; while the 
Vega, covered with a slight sultry vapor that 
caught the setting ray, seemed spread out in 
the distance like a golden sea. Nota breath 
of air disturbed the stillness of the hour, and 
though the faint sound of music and merri- 
ment now and then rose from the gardens of 
the Darro, it but rendered more impressive 
the monumental silence of the pile which 
overshadowed me. It was one of those hours 
and scenes in which memory asserts an 
almost magical power; and, like the evening 
sun beaming on these mouldering towers, 
sends back her retrospective rays to light up 
the glories of the past. 

As I sat watching the effect of the declining 
daylight upon this Moorish pile, I was led 
into a consideration of the light, elegant, and 
voluptuous character prevalent throughout 
its internal architecture, and to contrast it 
with the grand but gloomy solemnity of the 
Gothic edifices reared by the Spanish con- 
querors. The very architecture thus be- 
speaks the opposite and irreconcilable na- 
tures of the two warlike people who so long 
battled here for the mastery of the peninsula. 
By degrees I fell into a course of musing upon 
the singular fortunes of the Arabian or 
Morisco-Spaniards, whose whole existence is 
as a tale that is told, and certainly forms one 
of the most anomalous yet splendid episodes 
in history. Potent and durable as was their 
dominion, we scarcely know how to call them. 
They were a nation without a legitimate 
country or name. A remote wave of the 
great Arabian inundation, cast upon the 
shores of Europe, they seem to have all the 
impetus of the first rush of the torrent. 
Their career of conquest, from the rock’ of 
Gibraltar to the cliffs of the Pyrenees, was as 
rapid and brilliant as the Moslem victories of 
Syria and Egypt. Nay, had they not been 
checked on the plains of Tours, all France, 


all Europe, might have been overrun with 
the same facility as the empires of the East, 


and the Crescent at this day have glittered — 


on the fanes of Paris and London. 


» 
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Repelled within the limits of the Pyrenees, 


the mixed hordes of Asia and Africa, that 
formed this great irruption, gave up the 


Moslem principle of conquest, and sought to — 


establish in Spain a peaceful and permanent 
dominion. As conquerors, their heroism was 
only equaled by their moderation; and in 


. both, for a time, they excelled the nations 


with whom they contended. Severed from 
their native homes, they loved the land given 
them as they supposed by Allah, and strove 
to embellish it with everything that could 
administer to the happiness of man. Laying 
the foundations of their power in a system of 
wise and equitable laws, diligently cultivat- 


ing the arts and sciences, and promoting agri- — 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, they 


gradually formed an empire unrivaled for its 
prosperity by any of the empires of Christen- 


dom; and diligently drawing round them the ~ 


graces and refinements which marked the 
Arabian empire of the East, at the time of its 
greatest civilization, they diffused the light 


of Oriental knowledge through the western — 


regions of benighted Europe. 

The cities of Arabian Spain became the 
resort of Christian artisans, to instruct them- 
selves in the useful arts. 
Toledo, Cordova, Seville, and Granada were 


The universities of - 


sought by the pale student from other lands ~ 
to acquaint himself with the sciences of the — 


Arabs and the treasured lore of antiquity; the 


lovers of the gay science resorted to Cordova 
and Granada to imbibe the poetry and music 


of the East; and the steel-clad warriors of the 


North hastened thither to accomplish them- 
selves in the graceful exercises and courteous 
usages of chivalry. : 

If the Moslem monuments in Spain, if the 
Mosque of Cordova, the Alcazar of Seville, 
and the Alhambra of Granada, still bear 
inscriptions fondly boasting of the power and 


permanency of their dominion, can the boast — 


be derided as arrogant and vain? Genera- 
tion after generation; century after century, 
passed away, and still they maintained pos- 
session of the land. A period elapsed longer 
than that which has passed since England 
was subjugated by\the Norman Conqueror, 
and the descendants of Musa and: Taric 
might as little anticipate being driven into 
exile across the same straits, traversed by 
their triumphant ancestors, as. the descend- 
ants of Rollo and William, and their veteran 
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peers, may dream of being driven back to the 
shores of Normandy. 

With all this, however, the Moslem empire 
in Spain was but a brilliant exotic, that took 
‘no permanent root in the soil it embellished. 
Severed from all their neighbors in the West 
by impassable barriers of faith and manners, 
and separated by seas and deserts from their 
kindred of the East, the Morisco-Spaniards 
were an isolated people. Their whole exist- 
ence was a prolonged though gallant and 
chivalric struggle for a foothold in a usurped 
land. 

They were the outposts and frontiers of 
Islamism. The Peninsula was the great 
battle-ground where the Gothic conquerors 
of the North and the Moslem conquerors of 
the East met and strove for mastery; and the 
fiery courage of the Arab was at length sub- 
dued by the obstinate and persevering valor 
of the Goth. 

Never was the annihilation of a people 
more complete than that of the Morisco- 
Spaniards. Where are they? Ask the 
shores of Barbary and its desert places. The 
exiled remnant of their once powerful empire 
disappeared among the barbarians of Africa, 
and ceased to be a nation. They have not 
even left a distinct name behind them, 
though for nearly eight centuries they were a 
distinct people. The home of their adoption, 
and of their occupation for ages, refuses to 
acknowledge them, except as invaders and 
usurpers. A few broken monuments are all 
that remain to bear witness to their power 
and dominion, as solitary rocks, left far in 
the interior, bear testimony to the extent of 
some vast inundation. Such is the Al- 
hambra: —a Moslem pile in the midst of a 
Christian land; an Oriental palace amidst the 
Gothic edifices of the West; an elegant 
memento of a brave, intelligent, and graceful 
people, who conquered, ruled, flourished, and 
passed away. 


LEGEND OF THE ARABIAN 


ASTROLOGER 
(THE ALHAMBRA, 1832) 


In old times, many hundred years ago, 
there was a Moorish king named Aben 
Habuz, who reigned over the kingdom of 
Granada. ‘He was a retired conqueror, that 
is to say, one who, having in his more youth- 
ful days led a life of constant foray and 
depredation, now that he was grown feeble 
and superannuated, “languished for repose,”’ 


and desired nothing more than to live at 
peace with all the world, to husband _his 
laurels, and to enjoy in quiet the possessions 
he had wrested from his neighbors. 

It so happened, however, that this most 
reasonable and pacific old monarch had 
young rivals to deal with; princes full of his 
early passion for fame and fighting, and who 
were disposed to call him to account for the 
scores he had run up with their fathers. 
Certain distant districts of his own terri- 
tories, also, which during the days of his 
vigor he had treated with a high hand, were 
prone, now that he languished for repose, to 
rise in rebellion and threaten to invest him in 
his capital. Thus he had foes on every side; 
and as Granada is surrounded by wild and 
craggy mountains, which hide the approach 
of an enemy, the unfortunate Aben Habuz 
was kept in a constant state of vigilance and 
alarm, not knowing in what quarter hostil- 
ities might break out. 

It was in vain that he built watch-towers 
on the mountains and stationed guards at 
every pass with orders to make fires by night 
and smoke by day, on the approach of an 
enemy. His alert foes, baffling every precau- 
tion, would break out of some unthought-of 
defile, ravage his lands beneath his very nose, 
and then make off with prisoners and booty 
to the mountains. Was ever peaceable and 
retired conqueror in a more uncomfortable 
predicament? 

While Aben Habuz was harassed by these 
perplexities and molestations, an ancient 
Arabian physician arrived at his court. His 
gray beard descended to his girdle, and he 
had every mark of extreme age, yet he had 
travelled almost the whole way from Egypt 
on foot, with no. other aid than a staff, 
marked with hieroglyphics. His fame had 
preceded him. His name was Ibrahim Ebn 
Abu Ayub; he was said to have lived ever 
since the days of Mahomet, and to be son of 
Abu Ayub, the last of the companions of the 
Prophet. He had, when a child, followed the 
conquering army of Amru into Egypt, where 
he had remained many years studying the . 
dark sciences, and particularly magic, among 
the Egyptian priests. 

It was, moreover, said that he had found 
out the secret of prolonging life, by means of 
which he had. arrived to the great age of 
upwards of two centuries, though, as he did 
not discover the secret until well stricken in 
years, he could only perpetuate his gray hairs 
and wrinkles. 

This wonderful old man was honorably 
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entertained by the king; who, like most 
superannuated monarchs, began to take phy- 
sicians into great favor. He would have 
assigned him an apartment in his palace, but 
the astrologer preferred a cave in the side of 
the hill which rises above the city of Granada, 
being the same on which the Alhambra has 
since been built. He caused the cave to be 
enlarged so as to form a spacious and lofty 
hall, with a circular hole at the top, through 
which, as through a well, he could see the 
heavens and behold the stars even at mid- 
day. The walls of this hall were covered 
with Egyptian hieroglyphics with cabalistic 
symbols, and with the figures of the stars in 
their signs. This hall he furnished with 
many implements, fabricated under his direc- 
tions by cunning artificers of Granada, but 
the occult. properties of which were known 
only to himself. 

In a little while the sage Ibrahim became 
the bosom counsellor of the king, who applied 
to him for advice in every emergency. Aben 
Habuz was once inveighing against the in- 
justice of his neighbors, and bewailing the 
restless vigilance he had to observe to guard 
himself against their invasions; when he had 
finished, the astrologer remained silent for a 
moment, and then replied, ‘‘ Know, O king, 
that, when I was in Egypt, I beheld a great 
marvel devised by a pagan priestess of old. 
On a mountain, above the city of Borsa, and 
overlooking the great valley of the Nile, was 
a figure of a ram, and above it a figure of a 
cock, both of molten brass, and turning upon 
a pivot. Whenever the country was threat- 
ened with invasion, the ram would turn in 
the direction of the enemy, and the cock 
would crow; upon this the inhabitants of the 
city knew of the danger, and of the quarter 
from which it was approaching, and could 
take timely means to guard against it.”’ 

“God is great!’’ exclaimed the pacific 
Aben Habuz, ‘‘what a treasure would be such 
a ram to keep an eye upon these mountains 
around me; and then such a cock, to crow in 
time of danger! Allah Akbar! how securely 
I might sleep in my palace with such sentinels 
on the top!”’ 

The astrologer waited until the ecstasies of 
the king had subsided, and then proceeded. 

“After the victorious Amru (may he rest in 
peace!) had finished his conquest of Egypt, I 
remained among the priests of the land, 
studying the rites and ceremonies of their 
idolatrous faith, and seeking to make myself 
master of the hidden knowledge for which 
they are renowned. I was one day seated on 
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the banks of the Nile, conversing with an 


ancient priest, when he pointed to the mighty. 
pyramids. which rose like mountains out of © 


the neighboring desert. ‘All that we can 


teach thee,’ said he, ‘is nothing to the know- — 
ledge locked up in those mighty piles. In 
the centre of the central pyramid is a sepul- ~ 


chral chamber, in which is enclosed the 
mummy of the high-priest who aided in rear- 


ing that stupendous pile; and with him is © 


buried a wondrous book of knowledge, con- 


taining all the secrets of magic and art. 


This book was given to Adam after his fall, 
and was handed down from generation to 
generation to King Solomon the Wise, and by 
its aid he built the Temple of Jerusalem. 
How it came into the possession of the 
builder of the pyramids is known to Him 
alone who knows all things.’ . 

‘When I heard these words of the Egyp- 
tian priest, my heart burned to get ‘possession 
of that book. I could command the services 
of many of the soldiers of our conquering 
army, and of a number of the native Egyp- 
tians: with these I set to work, and pierced 
the solid mass of the pyramid, until, after 
great toil, I came upon one of its interior and 
hidden passages. Following this up, and 
threading a fearful labyrinth, I penetrated 
into the very heart of the pyramid, even to 
the sepulchral chamber, where the mummy 
of the high-priest had lain for ages. I broke 
through the outer cases of the mummy, un- 
folded its many wrappers and bandages, and 
at length found the precious volume on its 
bosom. I seized it with a trembling hand, 
and groped my way out of the pyramid, leav- 
ing the mummy in its dark and silent sepul- 
chre, there to await the final day of resurrec- 
tion and judgment.”’ 

“Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed Aben 
Habuz, “thou hast been a great traveller, 
and seen marvellous things; but of what avail 
to me is the secret of the pyramid, and the 
volume of knowledge of the wise Solomon?”’ 

“This it is, O king! By the study of that 
book I am instructed in all magic arts, and 
can command the assistance of genii to 
accomplish my plans. The mystery of the 
Talisman of Borsa is therefore familiar to me, 
and such a talisman can I make, nay, one of 
greater virtues.” 

‘““O wise son of Abu Ayub,” cried Aben 
Habuz, ‘better were such a talisman than all 
the watch-towers on the hills, and sentinels 
upon the borders. Give me such a safe- 
guard, and the riches of my treasury are at 
thy command.” 
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The astrologer immediately set to work to 
gratify the wishes of the monarch. He 
caused a great tower to be erected upon the 
top of the royal palace, which stood on the 
brow of the hill of the Albaycin. The tower 
was built of stones brought from Egypt, and 
taken, it is said, from one of the pyramids. 
In the upper part of the tower was a circular 
hall, with windows looking towards every 
point of the compass, and before each window 
was a table, on which was arranged, as on a 
chess-board, a mimic army of horse and foot, 
with the effigy of the potentate that ruled in 
that direction, all carved of wood. To each 
of these tables there was a small lance, no 
bigger than a bodkin, on which were en- 
graved certain Chaldaic characters. This 
hall was kept constantly closed, by a gate of 
brass, with a great lock of steel, the key of 
which was in possession of the king. 

On the top of the tower was a bronze figure 
of a Moorish horseman, fixed on a pivot, 
with a shield on one arm, and his lance 
elevated perpendicularly. The face of this 
horseman was towards the city, as if keeping 
guard over it; but if any foe were at hand, the 
figure would turn in that direction, and 
would level the lance as if for action. 

When this talisman was finished, Aben 
Habuz was all impatient to try its virtues, 
and longed as ardently for an invasion as he 
had ever sighed after repose. His desire was 
soon gratified. Tidings were brought, early 
one morning, by the sentinel appointed to 
watch the tower, that the face of the bronze 
horseman was turned towards the mountains 
of Elvira, and that his lance pointed directly 
against the Pass of Lope. 

“Tet the drums and trumpets sound to 
arms, and all Granada be put on the alert,” 
said Aben Habuz. 

“OQ king,” said the astrologer, “let not 
your city be disquieted, nor your warriors 
called to arms; we need no aid of force to 
deliver you from your enemies. Dismiss 
your attendants, and let us proceed alone to 
the secret hall of the tower.”’ 

The ancient Aben Habuz mounted the 
staircase of the tower, leaning on the arm of 

‘the still more ancient Ibrahim Ebn Abu 
Ayub. They unlocked the brazen door and 
entered. The window that looked towards 
the Pass of Lope was open. “In this direc- 
tion,’”’ said’ the astrologer, ‘‘lies the danger; 
approach, O king, and behold the mystery of 
the table.” 

King Aben Habuz approached the seeming 
chess-board, on which were arranged the 


small wooden effigies, when, to his surprise, 
he perceived that.they were all in motion. 
The horses pranced and curveted, the war- 
riors brandished their weapons, and there 
was a faint sound of drums and trumpets, 
and the clang of arms, and neighing of steeds; 
but all no louder, nor more distinct, than the 
hum of the bee, or the summer-fly, in the 
drowsy ear of him who lies at noontide in the 
shade. 

‘Behold, O king,”’ said the astrologer, “a 
proof that thy enemies are even now in the 
field. They must be advancing through 
yonder mountains, by the Pass of Lope. 
Would you produce a panic and confusion 
amongst them, and cause them to retreat 
without loss of life, strike these effigies with 
the butt-end of this magic lance; would you 
cause bloody feud and carnage, strike with 
the point.” . 

A livid streak passed across the counte- 
nance of Aben Habuz; he seized the lance 
with trembling eagerness; his gray beard 
wagged with exultation as he tottered toward 
the table: ‘‘Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed he, 
in chuckling tone, ‘I think we will have a 
little blood!”’ 

So saying, he thrust the magic lance into 
some of the pigmy effigies, and belabored 
others with the butt-end, upon which the 
former fell as dead upon the board, and the 
rest, turning upon each other, began, pell- 
mell, a chance-medley fight. 

It was with difficulty the astrologer could 
stay the hand of the most pacific of mon- 
archs, and prevent him from absolutely ex- 
terminating his foes; at length, he prevailed 
upon him to leave the tower, and to send out 
scouts to the mountains by the Pass of Lope. 

They returned with the intelligence that a 
Christian army had advanced through the 
heart of the Sierra, almost within sight of 
Granada, where a dissension had broken out 
among them; they had turned their weapons 
against each other, and after much slaughter 
had retreated over the border. 

Aben Habuz was transported with joy on 

thus proving the efficacy of the talisman. 
“At length,” said he, “I shall lead a life of — 
tranquillity, and have all my enemies in my 
power. O wise son of Abu Ayub, what can I 
bestow on thee in reward for such a bless- 
ing?”’ 
“The wants of an old man and a philoso- 
pher, O king, are few and simple; grant me 
but the means of fitting up my Cave as a 
suitable hermitage, and I am content.”’ 

‘‘How noble is the moderation of the truly 
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wise!’’ exclaimed Aben WHabuz, secretly 
pleased at the cheapness of the recompense. 
He summoned his treasurer, and bade him 
dispense whatever sums might be required by 
Ibrahim to complete and furnish his her- 
mitage. 

The astrologer now gave orders to have 
various chambers hewn out of the solid rock, 
so as to form ranges of apartments connected 
with his astrological hall; these he caused to 
be furnished with luxurious ottomans and 
divans, and the walls to be hung with the 
richest silks of Damascus. “I am an old 
man,’’ said he, ‘“‘and can no longer rest my 
bones on stone couches, and these damp 
walls require covering.”’ 

He had baths too constructed, and pro- 
vided with all kinds of perfumes and aromatic 
oils: ‘‘For a bath,’”’ said he, ‘‘is necessary to 
counteract the rigidity of age, and to restore 
freshness and, suppleness to the frame with- 
ered by study.” 

He caused the apartments to be hung with 
innumerable silver and crystal lamps, which 
he filled with a fragrant oil prepared accord- 
ing to a receipt discovered by him in the 
tombs of Egypt. This oil was perpetual in 
its nature, and diffused a soft radiance like 
the tempered light of day. ‘‘ The light of the 
sun,’ said he, ‘“‘is too garish and violent for 
the eyes of an old man, and the light of the 
lamp is more congenial to the studies of a 
philosopher.” 

The. treasurer of King Aben Habuz 
groaned at the sums daily demanded to fit up 
this hermitage, and he carried his complaints 
to the king. The royal word, however, had 
been given; Aben Habuz shrugged his shoul- 
ders: ‘‘We must have patience,’”’ said he; 
‘this old man has taken his idea of a philo- 
sophic retreat from the interior of the pyra- 
mids, and of the vast ruins of Egypt; but all 
things have an end, and so will the furnishing 
of his cavern.” 

The king was in the right; the hermitage 
was at length complete, and formed a sump- 
tuous subterranean palace. The astrologer 
expressed himself perfectly content, and 
shutting himself up, remained for three whole 
days buried in study. At the end of that 
time he appeared again before the treasurer. 
‘One thing more is necessary,”’ said he, ‘‘one 
trifling solace for the intervals of mental 
labor.” 

“O wise Ibrahim, I am bound to furnish 
everything necessary for thy solitude; what 
more dost thou require?”’ 

“T would fain have a few dancing-women.” 


‘“Dancing-women!”’ echoed the treasurer, ~ 
with surprise. 

‘‘Dancing-women,” replied the sage, 
gravely: ‘‘and let them be young and fair to 
look upon; for the sight of youth and beauty 
is refreshing. A few will suffice, for | ama 
philosopher of simple habits and easily 
satisfied.” . 

While the philosophic Ibrahim: Ebn Abu 
Ayub passed his time thus sagely in his 
hermitage, the pacific Aben Habuz carried on 


furious campaigns in effigy in his tower. It 


was a glorious thing for an old man, like him- 
self, of quiet habits, to have war made easy, 
and to be enabled to amuse himself in his 
chamber by brushing away whole armies like 
so many swarms of flies. 

For a time he rioted in the indulgence of his 
humors, and even taunted and insulted his 
neighbors, to induce them to make incur- 
sions; but by degrees they grew wary from 
repeated disasters, until no one ventured to 
invade his territories. For many months the 
bronze horseman remained on the peace es- 
tablishment, with his lance elevated in the 
air; and the worthy old monarch began to 
repine at the want of his accustomed sport, 
and to grow peevish at his monotonous 
tranquillity. 

At length, one day, the talismanic horse- 
man veered suddenly round, and lowering his 
lance, made a dead point towards the moun- 
tains of Guadix. Aben Habuz hastened to 
his tower, but the magic table in that direc- 
tion remained quiet: not a single warrior was 
in motion. Perplexed at the circumstance, 
he sent forth a troop of horse to scour the 
mountains and reconnoitre. They returned 
after three days’ absence. 

‘‘We have searched every mountain pass,” 
said they, “but not a helm or a spear was 
stirring. All that we have found in the 
course of our foray, was a Christian damsel of 
surpassing beauty, sleeping at noontide be- 
side a fountain, whom we have brought away 
captive.”’ 

“A damsel of surpassing beauty!” ex- 
claimed Aben Habuz, his eyes gleaming with 
animation; ‘‘let her be conducted into my 
presence.” 

The beautiful damsel was accordingly con- 
ducted into his presence. She was arrayed 
with all the luxury of ornament that had pre- 
vailed among the Gothic Spaniards at the 
time of the Arabian conquest. Pearls of 
dazzling whiteness were entwined with her 
raven tresses; and jewels sparkled on her 
forehead, rivalling the lustre of her eyes. 
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Around her neck was a golden chain, to which 
was suspended a silver lyre, which hung by 
her side. 

The flashes of her dark refulgent eye were 
like sparks of fire on the withered, yet com- 
bustible, heart of Aben Habuz; the swim- 
ming voluptuousness of her gait made his 
senses reel. ‘‘Fairest of women,’ cried he, 
with rapture, ‘‘who and what art thou?” 

“The daughter of one of the Gothic 
princes, who but lately ruled over this land. 
The armies of my father have been destroyed 
as if by magic, among these mountains; he 
has been driven into exile, and his daughter 
is a captive.”’ 

“Beware, O king!’’ whispered Ibrahim 
Ebn Abu Ayub, ‘‘this may be one of those 
northern sorceresses of whom we _ have 
heard, who assume the most seductive forms 
to beguile the unwary. Methinks I read 
witchcraft in her eye, and sorcery in every 
movement. Doubtless this is the enemy 
pointed out by the talisman.”’ 

“Son of Abu Ayub,’ replied the king, 
“thou art a wise man, | grant, a conjurer for 
aught I know; but thou art little versed in 
the ways of woman. In that knowledge will 


- | yield to no man; no, not to the wise Solo- 


mon himself, notwithstanding the number 
of his wives and concubines. As to this 
damsel, | see no harm in her; she is fair to 
look upon, and finds favor in my eyes.” 

‘Hearken, O king!” replied the astrologer. 
‘‘T have given thee many victories by means 
of my talisman, but have never shared any of 
thespoil. Give me then this stray captive, to 
solace me in my solitude with her silver lyre. 
If she be indeed a sorceress, | have counter 
spells that set her charms at defiance.” 

“What! more women!” cried Aben Habuz. 
“Hast thou not already dancing-women 
enough to solace thee?”’ 

““Dancing-women have I, it is true, but no 
singing-women. I would fain have a little 
minstrelsy to refresh my mind when weary 
with the toils of study.”’ 

“A truce with thy hermit cravings,” said 
the king, impatiently. ‘‘ This damsel have I 
marked for my own. I see much comfort in 


her: even such comfort as David, the father 


of Solomon the Wise, found in the society of 
Abishag the Shunamite.”’ 
Further solicitations and remonstrances of 


the astrologer only provoked a more peremp- 


tory reply from the monarch, and they 
parted in high displeasure. The sage shut 
himself up in his hermitage to brood over his 
disappointment; ere he departed, however, 


he gave the king one more warning to beware 
of his dangerous captive. But where is the 
old man in love that will listen to counsel? 
Aben Habuz resigned himself to the full sway 
of his passion. His only study was how to 
render himself amiable in the eyes of the 
Gothic beauty. He had not youth to recom- 
mend him, it is true, but then he had riches; 
and when a lover is old, he is generally 
generous. The Zacatin of Granada was ran- 
sacked for the most precious merchandise of 
the East; silks, jewels, precious gems, ex- 
quisite perfumes, all that Asia and Africa 
yielded of rich and rare, were lavished upon 
the princess. All kinds of spectacles and 
festivities were devised for her entertain- 
ment; minstrelsy, dancing tournaments, bull- 
fights; — Granada for a time was a scene of 
perpetual pageant. The Gothic princess re- 
garded all this splendor with the air of one 
accustomed to magnificence. She received 
everything as a homage due to her rank, or 
rather to her beauty; for beauty is more lofty 
in its exactions even than rank. Nay, she 
seemed to take a secret pleasure in exciting 
the monarch to expenses that made ‘his 
treasury shrink, and then treating his ex- 
travagant generosity as a mere matter of 
course. With all his assiduity and munifi- 
cence, also, the venerable lover could not 
flatter himself that he had made any impres- 
sion on her heart. She never frowned on 
him, it is true, but then she never smiled. 
Whenever he began to plead his passion, she 
struck her silver lyre. There was a mystic 
charm in the sound. In an instant the mon- 
arch began to nod; a drowsiness stole over 
him, and he gradually sank into a sleep, from 
which he awoke wonderfully refreshed, but 
perfectly cooled, for the time, of his passion. 
This was very baffling to his suit; but then 
these slumbers were accompanied by agree- 
able dreams, which completely enthralled the 
senses of the drowsy lover; so he continued to 
dream on, while all Granada scoffed at his 
infatuation, and groaned at the treasures 
lavished for a song. 

At length a danger burst on the head of 
Aben Habuz, against which his talisman - 
yielded him no warning. An insurrection 
broke out in his very capital; his palace was 
surrounded by an armed rabble, who men- 
aced his life and the life of his Christian 
paramour. A: spark of his ancient warlike 
spirit was awakened in the breast of the mon- 
arch. At the head of a handful of his guards 
he sallied forth, put the rebels to flight, and 
crushed the insurrection in the bud. 
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When quiet was again restored, he sought 
the astrologer, who still remained shut up in 
his hermitage, chewing the bitter cud of 
resentment. 

Aben Habuz approached him with a con- 
ciliatory tone. ‘‘O wise son of Abu Ayub,” 
said he, ‘‘well didst thou predict dangers to 
me from this captive beauty: tell me then, 
thou who art so quick at foreseeing peril, 
what I should do to avert it.”’ 

“Put from thee the infidel damsel who is 
the cause.” 

“Sooner would I part with my kingdom,”’ 
cried Aben Habuz. 

“Thou art in danger of losing both,’ re- 
plied the astrologer. 

“Be not harsh and angry, O most profound 
of philosophers; consider the double distress 
of a monarch and a lover, and devise some 
means of protecting me from the evils by 
which I am menaced. I care not for grand- 
eur, I care not for power, I languish only for 
repose; would that I had some quiet retreat 
where I might take refuge from the world, 
and all its cares, and pomps, and troubles, 
and devote the remainder of my days to 
tranquillity and love.” 

The astrologer regarded him for a moment 
from under his bushy eyebrows. 

“And what wouldst thou give, if I could 
provide thee such a retreat?”’ | 

“Thou shouldst name thy own reward; 
and whatever it might be, if within the scope 
of my power, as my soul liveth, it should be 
thine.”’ 

“Thou hast heard, O king, of the garden of 
Irem, one of the prodigies of Arabia the 
happy.” os 

“T have heard of that garden; it is recorded 
in the Koran, even in the chapter entitled 
‘The Dawn of Day.’ I have, moreover, 
heard marvellous things related of it by pil- 
grims who had been to Mecca; but I con- 
sidered them wild fables, such as travellers 
are wont. to tell who have visited remote 
countries.” 

“‘Discredit not, O king, the tales of trav- 
ellers,’’ rejoined the astrologer, gravely, “for 
they contain precious rarities of knowledge 
brought from the ends of the earth. As to 
the palace and garden of Irem, what is gener- 
ally told of them is true; I have seen them 
with mine own eyes; — listen to my adven- 
ture, for it has a bearing upon the object of 
your request. 

“In my younger days, when a mere Arab 
of the desert, I tended my father’s camels. 
In traversing the desert of Aden, one of them 
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strayed from the rest, and was lost. I 
searched after it for several days, but in vain, 
until, wearied and faint, I laid myself down 
at noontide, and slept under a palm-tree by 
the side of a scanty well. When I awoke I 
found myself at the gate of acity. I entered, 
and beheld noble streets, and squares, and 
market-places; but all were silent and with- 
out an inhabitant. I wandered on until I 
came to a sumptuous palace, with a garden 
adorned with fountains and fish-ponds, and 
groves and flowers, and orchards laden with 
delicious fruit; but still no one was to be seen. 
Upon which, appalled at this loneliness, I 
hastened to depart; and, after issuing forth 
at the gate of the city, I turned to look upon 
the place, but it was no longer to be seen; 
nothing but the silent desert extended before 
my eyes. 

‘In the neighborhood I met with an aged 
dervise, learned in the traditions and secrets 
of the land, and related to him what had 
befallen me. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is the far- 
famed garden of Irem, one of the wonders of 
the desert. It only appears at times to some 
wanderer like thyself, gladdening him with 
the sight of towers and palaces and garden- 
walls overhung with richly-laden fruit-trees, - 
and then vanishes, leaving nothing but a 
lonely desert. And thisis the story of it. In 
old times, when this country was inhabited 
by the Addites, King Sheddad, the son of Ad, 
the great-grandson of Noah, founded here a 
splendid city. When it was finished, and he 
saw its grandeur, his heart was puffed up 
with pride and arrogance, and he determined 
to build a royal palace, with gardens which 
should rival all related in the Koran of the 
celestial paradise. But the curse of heaven 
fell upon him for his presumption. He and 
his subjects were swept from the earth, and 
his splendid city, and palace, and gardens, 
were laid under a perpetual spell, which hides 
them from human sight, excepting that they 
are seen at intervals, by way of keeping his 
sin in perpetual remembrance.’ 

‘This story, O king, and the wonders I had 
seen, ever dwelt in my mind; and in after- 
years, when I had been in Egypt, and was 
possessed of the book of knowledge of Solo- 
mon the Wise, I determined to return and 
revisit the garden of Irem. I did so, and 


found it revealed to my instructed sight. I 


took possession of the palace of Sheddad, and 
passed several days in his mock paradise. 
The genii who watch over the place were 
obedient to my magic power, and revealed to 
me the spells by which the whole garden had 
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been, as it were, conjured into existence, and 
by which it was rendered invisible. Such a 
palace and garden, O king, can I make for 
thee, even here, on the mountain above thy 
city. Do I not know all the secret spells? 
and am I not in possession of the book of 
knowledge of Solomon the Wise?’’ 

“OQ wise son of Abu Ayub!”’ exclaimed 
Aben Habuz, trembling with eagerness, 
“thou art a traveller indeed, and hast seen 
and learned marvellous things! Contrive me 
such a paradise, and ask any reward, even to 
the half of my kingdom.” 

“‘Alas!”’ replied the other, ‘‘thou knowest 
I am an old man, and a philosopher, and 
easily satisfied; all the reward I ask is the 
first beast of burden, with its.load, which 
shall enter the magic portal of the palace.” 

The monarch gladly agreed to so moderate 
a stipulation, and the astrologer began his 
work. On the summit of the hill, immedi- 
ately above his subterranean hermitage, he 
caused a great gateway or barbican to be 
erected, opening through the centre of a 
strong tower. 

There was an outer vestibule or porch, 
with a lofty arch, and within it a portal 
secured by massive gates. On the keystone 
of the portal the astrologer, with his own 
hand, wrought the figure of a huge key; and 
on the keystone of the outer arch of the vesti- 
bule, which was loftier than that of the por- 
tal, he carved a gigantic hand. These were 
potent talismans, over which he repeated 
many sentences in an unknown tongue. 

- When this gateway was finished, he shut 
himself up for two days in his astrological 
hall, engaged in secret incantations; on the 
third he ascended the hill, and passed the 
whole day on its summit. At a late hour of 


the night he came down, and presented him-: 


self before Aben Habuz. ‘At length, O. 
king,’’ said he, “my labor is accomplished. 
On the summit of the hill stands one of the 
most delectable palaces that ever the head of 
man devised, or the heart of man desired. 
It contains sumptuous halls and galleries, 
delicious gardens, cool fountains, and fra- 
grant baths; in a word, the whole mountain 
is converted into a paradise. Like the 
garden of Irem, it is protected by a mighty 
charm, which hides it from the view and 
search of mortals, excepting such as possess 
the secret. of its talismans.”’ 

“Enough!” cried Aben Habuz, joyfully, 
“to-morrow morning with the first light we 
will ascend and take possession.’”’ The 
happy monarch slept but little that night. 


Scarcely had the rays of the sun begun to 
play about the snowy summit of the Sierra 
Nevada, when he mounted his steed, and, 
accompanied only by a few chosen attend- 
ants, ascended a steep and narrow road lead- 
ing up the hill. Beside him, on a white 
palfrey, rode the Gothic princess, her whole 
dress sparkling with jewels, while round her 
neck was suspended her silver lyre. The 
astrologer walked on the other side of the 
king, assisting his steps with his hieroglyphic 
staff, for he never mounted steed of any kind. 

Aben Habuz looked to see the towers of the 
palace brightening above him, and the em- 
bowered terraces of its gardens stretching 
along the heights; but as yet nothing of the 
kind was to be descried. ‘‘That is the 
mystery and safeguard of the place,”’ said the 
astrologer, ‘‘nothing can be discerned until 
you have passed the spell-bound gateway, 
and been put in possession of the place.” 

As they approached the gateway, the 
astrologer paused, and pointed out to the 
king the mystic hand and key carved upon 
the portal of the arch. ‘‘These,”’ said he, 
‘“‘are the talismans which guard the entrance 
to this paradise.’ Until yonder hand shall 
reach down and seize that key, neither mortal 
power nor magic artifice can prevail against 
the lord of this mountain.” 

While Aben Habuz was gazing, with open 
mouth and silent wonder, at these mystic 
talismans, the palfrey of the princess pro- 
ceeded, and bore her in at the portal, to the 
very centre of the barbican. 

“Behold,” cried the astrologer, “‘my prom- 
ised reward; the first animal with its burden 
which should enter the magic gateway.”’ 

Aben Habuz smiled at what he considered 
a pleasantry of the ancient man; but when he 
found him to be in earnest, his gray beard 
trembled with indignation. 

“Son of Abu Ayub,’ said he, sternly, 
“what equivocation is this? Thou knowest 
the meaning of my promise: the first beast of 
burden, with its load, that should enter this 
portal. Take the strongest mule in my 
stables, load it with the most precious things 
of my treasury, and it is thine; but dare not’ 
raise thy thoughts to her who is the delight of 
my heart.” 

“What need I of wealth?” cried the 
astrologer, scornfully; “‘have I not the book 
of knowledge of Solomon the Wise, and 
through it the command of the secret treas- 
ures of the earth? The princess is mine by 
right; thy royal word is pledged; I claim her 
as my own.” 
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The princess looked down haughtily from 
her palfrey, and a light smile of scorn curled 
her rosy lip at this dispute between two gray- 
beards for the possession of youth and 
beauty. The wrath of the monarch got the 
better of his discretion. ‘‘Base son of the 
desert,” cried he, ‘“‘thou mayst be master of 
many arts, but know me for thy master, and 
presume not to juggle with thy king.” 

“My master! my king!” echoed the 
astrologer, — ‘‘the monarch of a mole-hill to 
claim sway over him who possesses the talis- 
mans of Solomon! Farewell, Aben Habuz; 
reign over thy petty kingdom, and revel in 
thy paradise of fools; for me, I will laugh at 
thee in my philosophic retirement.” 

So saying, he seized the bridle of the pal- 
frey, smote the earth with his staff, and sank 
with the Gothic princess through the centre 
of the barbican. The earth closed over them, 
and no trace remained of the opening by 
which they had descended. 

Aben Habuz was struck dumb for a time 
with astonishment. Recovering himself, he 
ordered a thousand workmen to dig, with 
pickaxe and spade, into the ground where the 
astrologer had disappeared. They digged 
and digged, but in vain; the flinty bosom of 
the hill resisted their implements; or if they 
did penetrate a little way, the earth filled in 
again as fast as they threw it out. Aben 
Habuz sought the mouth of the cavern at the 
foot of the hill, leading to the subterranean 
palace of the astrologer; but it was nowhere 
to be found. Where once had been an 
entrance, was now a solid surface of primeval 
rock. With the disappearance of Ibrahim 
Ebn Abu Ayub ceased the benefit of his 
talismans. The bronze horseman remained 
fixed, with his face turned toward the hill, 
and his spear pointed to the spot where the 
astrologer had descended, as if there still 
lurked the deadliest foe of Aben Habuz. 

From time to time the sound of music, and 
the tones of a female voice, could be faintly 
heard from the bosom of the hill; and a 
peasant one day brought word to the king, 
that in the preceding night he had found a 
fissure in the rock, by which he had crept in, 
until he looked down into a subterranean 
hall, in which sat the astrologer, on a mag- 
nificent divan, slumbering and nodding to 


_the silver lyre of the princess, which seemed — 


to hold a magic sway over his senses. 

Aben Habuz sought the fissure in the rock, 
but it was again closed. He renewed the 
attempt to unearth his rival, but all in vain. 
The spell of the hand and key was too potent 
to be counteracted by human power. As to 
the summit of the mountain, the site of the 
promised palace and garden, it remained a 
naked waste; either the boasted elysium was 
hidden from sight by enchantment, or was a 
mere fable of the astrologer. . The world 
charitably supposed the latter, and some 
used to call the place ‘‘The King’s Folly”’; 
while others named it ‘‘ The Fool’s Paradise.” 

To add to the chagrin of Aben Habuz, the 
neighbors whom he had defied and taunted, 
and cut up at his leisure while master of the 
talismanic horseman, finding him no longer 
protected by magic spell, made inroads into 
his territories from all sides, and the re- 
mainder of the life of the most pacific of 
monarchs was a tissue of turmoils. 

At length Aben Habuz died, and was 
buried. Ages have since rolled away. The 
Alhambra has been built on the eventful 
mountain, and in some measure realizes the 
fabled delights of the garden of Irem. The 
spell-bound gateway still exists entire, pro- 
tected no doubt by the mystic hand and key, 
and now forms the Gate of Justice, the grand 
entrance to the fortress. Under that gate- 
way, it is said, the old astrologer remains in 
his subterranean hall, nodding on his divan, 
lulled by the silver lyre of the princess. 

The old invalid sentinels who mount guard 
at the gate hear the strains occasionally in 
the summer nights; and, yielding to their 
soporific power, doze quietly at their posts. 
Nay, so drowsy an influence pervades the 
‘place, that even those who watch by day may 
generally be seen nodding on the stone 
benches of the barbican, or sleeping under the 
neighboring trees; so that in fact it is the 
drowsiest military post in all Christendom. 
All this, say the ancient legends, will endure 
from age to age. The princess will remain 
captive to the astrologer; and the astrologer, 
bound up in magic slumber by the princess, 
until the last day, unless the mystic hand 
shall grasp the fated key, and dispel the 
whole charm of this enchanted mountain. 
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THANATOPSIS . 


(ca. 1811-21) 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy that steals away 


Their sharpness ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 10 


Of the stern agony and shroud and pall 

And breathless darkness and the narrow 
house 

Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart, 

Go forth under the open sky and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all 
around — 

Earth and her waters and the depths of air — 

Comes a still voice: 

} Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 20 

Where thy pale form was laid with many 
tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, 
shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude 

swain 

Turns with his share and treads upon; the 
oak 30 

Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy 
mould 


Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie 


~ down ! 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with 
kings, 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 40 


_ Through the still lapse of ages. 


The venerable woods, rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all, 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

All that 
tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 50 

That slumber in its bosom., Take the wings 

Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings; yet the dead are 
there, 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 

In their last sleep: the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest; and what if thou with- 
draw 

In silence from the living, and no friend 60 

Take note of thy departure? All that 
breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn:brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall 


leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and 
shall come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 
train 


Of ages glide away, the sons of men — 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who 
oes 


In the full strength of years, matron and 
maid, 70 

The speechless babe, and the gray-heade 
man — 


Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live that when thy summons comes to 

join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take .. 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 
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By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 

grave 80 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


THE YELLOW. VIOLET 
(1814) 


When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the bluebird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 

Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 


Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, 
To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 

Alone is in the virgin air. 


Of all her train, the hands of Spring 

First plant thee in the watery mould, 10 
And I have seen thee blossoming 

Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold. 


Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 


Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat, 

And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 
Unapt the passing view to meet, 

When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 20 


Oft, in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk; 
But midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 


So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried. 
I copied them — but I regret 
That I should ape the ways of pride. 


And when again the genial hour 

Awakes the painted tribes of light, 30 
I’ll not o’erlook the modest flower 

That made the woods of April bright. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE 
ENTRANCE TO A WOOD 
(1815) 


Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which 
needs 

No school of long experience, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 


Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 


And view the haunts of Nature. The calm 
shade 

Shall bring a leiathenal calm; and the sweet 
breeze, 


That makes the green ledived dance, shall 
waft a balm 


To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing — 


here . 
Of all that. pained thee in the haunts of 
men 10 
And made thee loathe thy life. The primal 
curse 


Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 

But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to 
guilt 

Her pale tormentor, misery. 
shades 

Are still the abodes of gladness: the thick ont . 

Of green and stirring branches is alive . 

And musical with birds, that sing and sport 

In wantonness of spirit; while, below, 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form 
erect, 

Chirps merrily. 


Hence these 


Throngs of insects in the — 


shade 20 
Try their thin wings and dance in the warm 
beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green 


trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to 
enjoy 
Existence than the wingéd plunderer. 
That sucks its sweets. The mossy rocks 
themselves, 
And the old and ponderous trunks of pros- 
trate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll a causey rude 30 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark 
roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and, tripping o’er 
its bed 
Of pebbly sands or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems with continuous laughter to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the 
wren . 
That dips her bill in’ water. The cool wind, 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to 
thee, 40 
Like one that loves thee nor will let thee pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 


O FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS 


TO A WATERFOWL 
(7815) 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
nich day 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
_ Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake or marge of river wide, 10 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 20 


And soon that toil shall end: 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 
bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. ; 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 30 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


I CANNOT FORGET WITH 


WHAT FERVID DEVOTION 
(1815-26) . 


I cannot forget with what fervid devotion 
I worshipped the visions of verse and of 
fame; 
Each gazeat thegloriesof earth,sky,and ocean, 
To my kindled emotions, was wind over 
flame. 


ISI 


And deep were my musings in life’s early 
blossom, 
Mid the twilight of mountain-groves 
wandering long; 
How thrilled my young veins, and how 
throbbed my full bosom, 
When o’er me descended the spirit of song! 


’Mong the deep-cloven fells that for ages had 


listened 
To the rush of the pebble-paved river 
between, 10 


Where the kingfisher screamed and gray 
precipice glistened, 
All breathless with awe have I gazed on the 
scene; 


Till I felt the dark power o’er my reveries 
stealing, . 
From the gloom of the thicket that over 
me hung, 
And the thoughts that awoke, in that rapture 
of feeling, 
Were formed into verse as they rose to my 
tongue. 


Bright visions! I mixed with the world, and 


ye faded, 
No longer your pure rural worshipper 
now; 
In the haunts your continual presence per- 
' vaded, 
Ye shrink from the signet of care on my 
brow. 20 


In the old mossy groves on the breast of the 
mountains, 
In deep lonely glens where the waters com- 
plain, 
By the shade of the rock, by the gush of the 
fountain, 
I seek your loved footsteps, but seek them 
in vain. 


Oh, leave not forlorn and forever forsaken, 
Your pupil and victim to life and its tears! 

But sometimes return, and in mercy awaken 
The glories ye showed to his earlier years. 


O FAIREST OF THE RURAL 


MAIDS 
(1820) 


O fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades; 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thine infant eye. 
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Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild; 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 


The twilight of the trees and rocks 

Is in the light shade of thy locks; 10 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 

its playful way among the leaves. 


Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 

Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 

Of those calm solitudes, is there. 20 


IPoROKE OTHE Sree. HAT 
HELD ME LONG 
(1524) 


I broke the spell that held me long, 
The dear, dear witchery of song. 

I said, the poet’s idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more, 
For Poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn. 


I broke the spell — nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 

Ah, thoughtless! how could I forget 

Its causes were around me yet? 10 
For wheresoe’er I looked, the while, 

Was Nature’s everlasting smile. 


Still came and lingered on my sight 

Of flowers and streams the bloom and light, 
And glory of the stars and sun; — 

And these and poetry are one. 

They, ere the world had held me long, 
Recalled me to the love of song. 


MONUMENT MOUNTAIN 
(1824) 


Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face, 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tops 
The beauty and the majesty of earth, 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to 
forget 
The steep and toilsome way. 
stand’st, 


There, as thou 


The haunts of men below thee, and, around, 

The mountain summits, thy expanding heart — 

Shall feel a: kindred with that loftier world 10 — 

To which thou art translated, and partake 

The enlargement of thy vision. Thou shalt 
look 

Upon the green and rolling forest tops, 

And down into the secrets of the glens, 

And streams that with their bordering 
thickets strive 

To hide their windings. 
once, 

Here on white villages and tilth and herds 

And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 

That only hear the torrent and the wind 

And eagle’s shriek. There is a precipice 20 

That seems a fragment of some mighty wall 

Built by the hand that fashioned the old 
world, 

To separate its nations, and thrown down 

When the flood drowned them. To the 
north, a path 

Conducts you up the narrow battlement. 

Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 

With mossy trees and pinnacles of flint 

And many a hanging crag. But, to the east, 

Sheer to the vale go down the bare old cliffs, 

Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 30 

Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 

With moss, the growth of centuries, and there 

Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 

Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 

To stand upon the beetling verge and see 

Where storm and lightning, from that huge 
gray wall, 

Have patina down vast blocks and at the 

ase 

Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine 
ear 

Over the dizzy depth and hear the sound 

Of winds, that struggle with the woods 
below, 40 

Come up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 

Is lovely round; a beautiful river there 

Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 

The paradise he made unto himself, 

Mining the soil for ages. On each side 

The fields swell upward to the hills; beyond, 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 

The mountain columns with which earth 
props heaven. 


Thou shalt gaze, at 


There is a tale about these reverend rocks, 
A sad tradition of unhappy love, 50 
And sorrows borne and ended, long ago, 
When over these fair vales the savage sought 
His game 3 the thick woods. There was a 

maid, 
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The fairest of the Indian maids, bright-eyed, 

With wealth of raven tresses, a light form, 

And a gay heart. About her cabin door 

The wide old woods resounded with her song 

And fairy laughter all the summer day. 

She loved her cousin; such a love was deemed, 

By the morality of those stern tribes, 60 

Incestuous, and she struggled hard and long 

Against her love, and reasoned with her 
heart, 

As simple Indian maiden might. In vain. 

Then her eye lost its lustre, and her step 

Its lightness, and the gray-haired men that 
passed 

Her dwelling wondered that they heard no 
more 

The accustomed song and laugh of her, whose 

| looks 

Were like the cheerful smile of Spring, they 
said, 

Upon the Winter of their age. She went 

To weep where no eye saw, and was not 
found 70 

When all the merry girls were met to dance, 

And all the hunters of the tribe were out; 

Nor when they gathered from the rustling 


husk 

The shining ear; nor when, by the river’s 
side, 

They pulled the grape and startled the wild 
shades 


With sounds of mirth. 
Indian dames 

Would whisper to each other, as they saw 

Her wasting form, and say, The girl will die. 


The keen-eyed 


One day into the bosom of a friend, 
A playmate of her young and innocent 
years, 80 
She poured her griefs. ‘Thou know’st, and 
thou alone,”’ 
She said, “for I have told thee, all my love 
And guilt and sorrow. | am sick of life. 
All night I weep in darkness; and the morn 
Glares on me as upon a thing accursed, 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that once. 
I loved; the cheerful voices of my friends 
Sound in my ear like mockings, and at night 
In dreams, my mother, from the land of 
souls, 90 
Calls me and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame: | cannot bear 
Their eyes; I cannot from my heart root out 
The love that wrings it so, and I must die.” 


It was a summer morning, and they went 
To this old precipice. About the cliffs 


Lay garlands, ears of maize, and shaggy 
skins 

Of wolf and bear, the offerings of the tribe 

Here made to the Great Spirit, for they 
deemed, 

Like worshippers of the elder time, that 
God 

Doth walk on the high places and affect 

The earth-o’erlooking mountains. She had 
on 

The ornaments with which her father loved 

To deck the beauty of his bright-eyed girl, 

And bade her wear when stranger warriors 


I0o 


came 

To be his guests. Here the friends sat them 
down, 

And sang, all day, old songs of love and 
death, 

And decked the poor wan victim’s hair with 
flowers, 

And prayed that safe and swift might be her 
way 

To the calm world of sunshine, where no 
grief IIo 


Makes the heart heavy and the eyelids red. 

Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 

Below her — waters resting in the embrace 

Of the wide forest, and maize-planted glades 

Opening amid the leafy wilderness. 

She gazed upon it long, and at the sight 

Of her own village peeping through the 
trees, 

And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 

Of him she loved with an unlawful love 

And came to die for, a warm gush of tears 120 

Ran from her eyes. But when the sun grew 
low 

And the hill shadows long, she threw herself 

From the steep rock and perished. ‘There 
was scooped, 

Upon the mountain’s southern slope, a grave; 

And there they laid her, in the very garb 

With which the maiden decked herself for 
death, 

With the same withering wild flowers in her 
hair. 

And o’er the mould that covered her the tribe 

Built up a simple monument, a cone 

Of small loose stones. Thenceforward, all. 
who passed, 130 

Hunter and dame and virgin, laid a stone 

In silence on the pile. It stands there yet. 

And Indians from the distant West, who 
come. 

To visit where their fathers’ bones are laid, 

Yet tell the sorrowful tale; and to this day 

The mountain where the hapless maiden died 

Is called the Mountain of the Monument. 
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A FOREST HYMN 
(1825) 


The groves were God’s. first temples. 
man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them — ere he 
framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems: in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influence 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 10 

And from the gray old trunks that high in 
heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the 
sound 

Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and 
bowed 

His spirit with the thought of boundless 
power 

And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at 
least, 20 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it find 

Acceptance in His ear. 


Ere 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst 
look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy 


sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy 
breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. 
living crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and 
died 30 
Among their branches, till at last they stood, 
As now they stand, massy and tall and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim 
vaults, 
These winding isles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not; no fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 


The century- 


Of thy fair works. But thou art here — thou 
fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds, 


That run along the summit of these trees 40 
In music; thou art in the cooler breath, 
That from the inmost darkness of the place,” 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the 
ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with. 
thee. 
Here is continual worship: Nature, here, — 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that midst its 
herbs | 
Wells softly forth and, wandering, steeps the 


roots 50 


Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections: grandeur, strength, and 
grace ) 

Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, 

By whose immovable stem I stand and seem. 

Almost annihilated — not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with 
which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his 
root 

Is beauty such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun: that delicate forest flower, 

With scented breath and look so like a 
smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this great universe. 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still. goes on, 79 
In silence, round me — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read — 
The lesson of thy own eternity: 

Lo, all grow old and die; but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
. Youth presses, ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh, there is not 
lost 80 
One of earth’s charms; upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, | 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy, Death; yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne, the sepulchre, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
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Makes his own nourishment; for he came 
forth 

From thine own bosom, and shall have no 
end. 


There have been holy men who hid them- 

selves 90 

Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 

Their lives to thought and prayer, till they 
outlived 

The generation born with them, nor seemed 

Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 

Around them; and there have been holy men 

Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 

But let me often to these solitudes 

Retire, and in thy presence reassure 

My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at thy plainer footsteps 


shrink 100 
And tremble and are still. © God! when 
thou 


Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 

The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill 

With all the waters of the firmament 

The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the 
woods 

And drowns the villages; when, at thy call, 

Uprises the great deep and throws himself 

Upon the continent and overwhelms 

Its cities; who forgets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 110 

His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by? 

Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy face 

Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 

Of the mad unchained elements to teach 

Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 

In these calm shades thy milder majesty, © 

And to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives. 


JUNE 
(1825) 


I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
’Twere pleasant, that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain-turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 10 
A coffin borne through sleet, 

And icy clods above it rolled, 
While fierce the tempests beat — 
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Away! — I will not think of these — 

Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 
Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently pressed 

Into my narrow place of rest. 


There through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 20 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. : 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell; 
The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon 30 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothéd lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 
Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 40 
But if, around my place of sleep, 
The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 5° 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green; ; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE 
(1826) 
The quiet August noon has come: 
A slumberous silence fills the sky; 


The fields are still, the woods are dumb; 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng; 
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The cattle on the mountain’s breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


Oh how unlike those merry hours 
In early June, when Earth laughs out, 10 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout; 


When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every moss-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom’s bell. 


But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 

Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground, 
The blessing of supreme repose. 20 


Away! I will not be, to-day, 
The only slave of toil and care: 

Away from desk and dust, away! 
I’ll be as idle as the air. 


Beneath the open sky abroad, 

Among the plants and breathing things, 
The sinless, peaceful works of God, 

I’ll share the calm the season brings. 


Come thou, in whose soft eyes I see 

The gentle meanings of thy heart: 30 
One day amid the woods with me, 

From men and all their cares apart! 


And where, upon the meadow’s breast, 
The shadow of the thicket lies, 

The blue wild-flowers thou gatherest 
Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes. 


Come; and when mid the calm profound 
[ turn those gentle eyes to seek, 
They, like the lovely landscape round, 
~ Of innocence and peace shall speak. 40 


Rest here, beneath the unmoving shade, 
And on the silent valleys gaze, 
Winding and widening till they fade 
In yon soft ring of summer haze. 


The village trees their summits rear 
Still as its spire; and yonder flock, 

At rest in those calm fields, appear 
As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 


One tranquil mount the scene o’erlooks: 
There the hushed winds their sabbath 
keep, 50 
While a near hum from bees and brooks 
Comes faintly, like the breath of sleep. 


Well may the gazer deem that when, 
Worn with the struggle and the strife, 

And heart-sick at the wrongs of men, 
The good forsakes the scene of life, 


Like this deep quiet that, awhile, 
Lingers the lovely landscape o’er, 

Shall be the peace whose holy smile 
Welcomes him to a happier shore. — 60 


THE PAST 
(1528) 


Thou unrelenting Past! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark 
domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn, 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, Manhood, Age that draws us to the 
ground, 10 
And last, Man’s Life on earth, 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


Thou hast my better years; 
Thou hast my earlier friends, the good, tht 
kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears — 
The venerable form, the exalted. mind. 


My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back — yearns with desire 
intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives 
thence. 20 


In vain: thy gates deny f 
All passage save to those who Histide de- 
part; 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou giv’st them back — nor to the broken 
heart. 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown; to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 


Labors of good to man, Mit 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith,  — 30 
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Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in 
death. 


Full many a mighty name 

Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered; 
With ‘thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they — 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last: 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 40 


All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 


They have not perished — no! 
Kind words, remembered voices once so 
sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 
And features, the great soul’s apparent seat. 


All shall come back; each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again; 50 
Alone shall Evil die, 


And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 
Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her, who, still and cold, 
Fills the next grave —the beautiful and 
young. 


THE EVENING WIND 
(1829) 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, 
thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my 
brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering 
high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the Byotehed land, thou wanderer of the 
sea! 


Nor I alone; a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; — 10 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 

And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 


Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the 
sight. . 
Go forth into the gathering shade; go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting 
earth! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and 
rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his 


breast; 21 

Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly 
bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters 
pass, 


And where the o’ershadowing branches 
sweep the grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child 
asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows 
more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s 
bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 30 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go — but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty 

range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once 
more; 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the | 
shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running 
stream. 40 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 
(1829) ; 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 
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Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, | 10 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 

Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 20 


THE*PRAIRIES 
(1832) 


These are the gardens of the Desert, these 

The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has no 
name — 

The Prairies. I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells while the dilated sight 

Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo, they 
stretch 

In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the Ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 

And motionless forever. Motionless? 10 

No, they are all unchained again: the clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and, be- 
neath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 

The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South, 

Who toss the golden and the flame-like 
flowers, 

And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised on 
high, 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not, ye 
have played 

Among the palms of Mexico and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid 
brooks 20 

That from the fountains of Sonora glide 

Into the calm Pacific: have ye fanned 

A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work: 

_ The hand that built the firmament hath 
heaved 

And smoothed. these verdant swells, and 
sown their slopes 

With herbage, planted them with island 
groves, 

And hedged them round with forests. Fit- 
ting floor 


For this magnificent temple of the sky, 

With flowers whose glory and whose multi- 
tude 30 

Rival the constellations! The great heavens 

Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love — 

A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 

Than that which bends above our’ Eastern 
hills. 


As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 

Among the high rank grass that sweeps his 
sides, 

The hollow beating of his footstep seems 

A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 

Upon whose rest he tramples: are they here, 

The dead of other days? and did the dust 40 

Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 

And burn with pee Let the mighty 
mounds 

That overlook the rivers, or that rise 

In the dim forest crowded with old oaks, 

Answer. A race that long has passed away 

Built them; a disciplined and populous race 

Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet 
the Greek 

Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 

The glittering Parthenon. These BEE: 
fields 

Nourished their harvests; here their herds 
were fed, 

When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 

And bowed his manéd shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with their toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and 
wooed 

In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 

From instruments of unremembered form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man 
came, 


The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and 
flerce, 

And the mone builders vanished from the 
earth. 60 


The solitude of centuries untold 

Has settled where they dwelt. 
wolf 

Hunts ue their meadows, and his fresh-dug 

en 

Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the 
ground 

Where stood their swarming cities. All is 
gone: 

All save the piles of earth that hold their 
bones; 

The platforms where they worshipped un- 
known gods; 

The barriers wel they builded from the soil 


The prairie- 
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To keep the foe at bay, till o’er the walls 
The wild beleaguerers broke, and, one by 


one, 70 
The strongholds of the plain were forced and 
heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the 
wood 


Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 
And sat, unscared and silent, at their feast. 
Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear became 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 
Man’s better nature triumphed then: kind 


words 
Welcomed and soothed him; the rude con- 
querors 8a 


Seated the captive with their chiefs; he chose 

A bride among their maidens, and at length 

Seemed to forget — yet ne’er forgot — the 
wife 

Of his first love, and her sweet little ones 

Butchered amid their shrieks, with all his 
race. 

Thus change the forms of being. Thus 

arise 

Races of living things, glorious in strength, 

And perish, as the quickening breath of God 

Fills them or is withdrawn. The red man, 


too, 
Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so 
long, go 


And, nearer to the Rocky Mountains, sought 
A wilder hunting-ground. The beaver builds 
No longer by these streams, but far away, 
On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man’s face, among Missouri's 
springs, 
And pools whose issues swell the Oregon, 
He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more: twice twenty 
leagues 
Beyond remotest smoke of hunter's camp, 
Roams the majestic brute, in herds that 
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The earth with thundering steps — yet here 
I meet 

His ancient footprints stamped beside the 
pool. 


Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds that scarce have learned the fear of 
man, 

Ave here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 
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Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man, 110 

With whom he came across the eastern deep, 

Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts: from the 
ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers; the low of herds 120 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark-brown furrows. All at once 

A fresher wind sweeps by and breaks my 
dream, 

And I am in the wilderness alone. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD 
(1537) 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and arméd hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave; 
Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still; 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird, Io 
And talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and _ staggering 
wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, 
Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 20 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot. 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown — yet faint thou not. 
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Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; — 30 
For with ‘thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When those who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fell in battle here. 40 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 

- Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 


a teIN | LOU LYS OF 


FREEDOM 
(1842) 

Here are old trees, tall oaks, and gnarléd 
pines, 

That stream with gray-green mosses; here 
the ground 

Was never trenched by spade, and flowers 
spring up 


Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 

To linger here, among the flitting birds 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and 
winds 

That shake the leaves and scatter, as they 
pass, 

A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 

With pale-blue berries. In these peaceful 


shades — 
Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old — tro 
My thoughts go up the long dim path of 
years, 


Back to the earliest days of liberty. 


O Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate 
limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his 
slave 


When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 


Armed to the teeth, art thou; one .mailéd 


hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; 
thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 20 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 


Are strong with struggling. Power at thee 
has launched 

His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten 
thee; 

They could not quench the life thou hast 
from heaven; 

Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 

Have forged thy chain; yet, while he deems 
thee bound, 

The links are shivered, and the prison-walls 

Fall outward; terribly thou springest forth, © 

As springs the flame above a burning pile, 30 

And shoutest to the nations, who return 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 


Thy birthright was not given by human 


hands: 

Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant 
fields, | 

While yet our race was few, thou sat’st with 
him, * 


To tend the quiet flock and watch the stars, 
And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood, 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 
His only foes; and thou with him didst 
draw : : 40 
The earliest furrow on the mountain-side, 
Soft with the deluge. Tyranny himself, 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 
Is later born than thou; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of 
years, 

But he shall fade into a feebler age — 

Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave his 
snares, 50 

And spring them on thy careless steps, and 
clap 

His withered hands, and from their ambush 
call 

His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send » 

Quaint maskers, wearing fair and gallant 


forms 

To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful 
words 

To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by 
stealth, 


Twine round thee threads of steel, light 
thread on thread, 

That grow to fetters; or bind down thy arms 

With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh! not 
yet 

Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, norlayby 60 


THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 


Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 

In slumber; for thine enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat till the day 

Of the new earth and heaven. But wouldst 
thou rest 

Awhile from tumult and the frauds of men, 

These old and friendly solitudes invite 

Thy visit. They, while yet the forest-trees 

Were young upon the unviolated earth, 

And yet the moss-stains on the rack were 


new, 
Beheld thy glorious childhood, and re- 
joiced. 70 
THE POET 
(1863) 


Thou who wouldst wear the name 
Of poet ’mid thy brethren of mankind, 
And clothe in words of flame 
Thoughts that shall live within the general 
mind! 
Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day. 


‘But gather all thy powers 
And wreak them on the verse that thou 
dost weave, 
And in thy lonely hours, 


At silent morning or at wakeful eve, 10 
While the warm current tingles through thy 
veins 


Set forth the burning words in fluent strains. 


No smooth array of phrase, 

Artfully sought and ordered though it be, 
Which the cold rhymer lays 

Upon his page with languid industry, 
Can wake the listless pulse to livelier speed, 
Or fill with sudden tears the eyes that read. 


The secret wouldst thou know 
To touch the heart or fire the blood at 
will? 20 
Let thine own eyes o’erflow; 
Let thy lips quiver with the passionate 
thrill; 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be 
past, 
And bind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 


Then, should thy verse appear 
Halting and harsh, and all 
wrought, 
Touch the crude line with fear, 
Save in the moment of impassioned 
thought; 


unaptly 
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Then summon back the original glow, and 


mend 
The strain with rapture that with fire was 
penned. 30 


Yet let no empty gust 
Of passion find an utterance in thy lay, 
A blast that whirls the dust 
Along the howling street and dies away; 
But feelings of calm power and mighty 
sweep, 
Like currents journeying through the wind- 
less deep. 


Seek’st thou, in living lays, 
To limn the beauty of the earth and 
sky? 
Before thine inner gaze . 
Let all that beauty in clear vision lie; 40 
Look on it with exceeding love, and write 
The words inspired by wonder and delight. 


Of tempests wouldst thou sing, 
Or tell of battles — make thyself a part 
Of the great tumult; cling 
To the tossed wreck with terror in thy 
heart; 
Scale, with the assaulting host, the rampart’s 
height, 
And strike and struggle in the thickest fight. 


So shalt thou frame a lay 
That haply may endure from age to age, so 
And they who read shall say: 
“What witchery hangs upon this poet’s 
page! 
What art is his the written spells to find 
That sway from mood to mood the willing 
mind!”’ 


THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 
(A pril, 1865) 


Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust! — 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done; the bond are free: 

We bear thee to an honored grave, 10 
Whose proudest monument shall be 

The broken fetters of the slave. 
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Pure was thy life; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of Right. 


A LIFETIME 
(1876) 


I sit in the early twilight, 
And, through the gathering shade, 
I look on the fields around me 
Where yet a child I played. 


And I peer into the shadows, 
Till they seem to pass away, 

And the fields and their tiny brooklet 
Lie clear in the light of day. 


A delicate child and slender, 

With locks of light-brown hair, 10 
From knoll to knoll is leaping 

In the breezy summer air. 


He stoops to gather blossoms 
Where the running waters shine; 

And I look on him with wonder, 
His eyes are so like mine. 


I look till the fields and brooklet 
Swim like a vision by, 
And a room in a lowly dwelling 
Lies clear before my eye. 20 


There stand, in the clean-swept fireplace, 
Fresh boughs from the wood in bloom, 

And the birch-tree’s fragrant branches 
Perfume the humble room. 


And there the child is standing 
By a stately lady’s knee, 

And reading of ancient peoples 
And realms beyond the sea: 


Of the cruel King of Egypt 
Who made God’s people slaves, 30 
And perished, with all his army, 
Drowned in the Red Sea waves; 


Of Deborah who mustered 
Her brethren long oppressed, 
And routed the heathen army, 
And gave her people rest; 


And the sadder, gentler story 
How Christ, the crucified, 

With a prayer for those who slew him, 
Forgave them as he died. 40 


I look again, and there rises 
A forest wide and wild, 

And in it the boy is wandering, 
No longer a little child. 


He murmurs his own rude verses 
As he roams the woods alone; 

And again I gaze with wonder, 
His eyes are so like my own. 


I see him next'in his chamber, 
When he sits him down to write 50 
The rhymes he framed in his ramble, 
And he'cons them with delight. 


A kindly figure enters, 
A man of middle age, 

And points to a line just written, . 
And ‘tis blotted from the page. 


And next, in a hall of justice, 
Scarce grown to manly years, 
’Mid the hoary-headed wranglers 
The slender youth appears. 6c 


With a beating heart he rises, 
And with a burning cheek, 
And the judges kindly listen 
To hear the young man speak. 


Another change, and I see him 
Approach his dwelling-place, 

Where a fair-haired woman meets him, 
With a smile on her young face — 


A smile that spreads a sunshine 


On lip and cheek and brow; BENG 


So sweet a smile there is not 
In all the wide earth now. 


She leads by the hand their first-born, 
A fair-haired little one, 

And their eyes as they meet him sparkle 
Like brooks in the morning sun. 


Another change, and I see him 
Where the city’s ceaseless coil 
Sends up a mighty murmur 
From a thousand modes of toil. 8c 


And there, ’mid the clash of presses, 
He plies the rapid pen 

In the battles of Opinion, 
That divide the sons of men. 


I look, and the clashing presses 
And the town are seen no more, 
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THE FLOOD OF YEARS 


But there is the poet wandering 
_ A strange and foreign shore. 


He has crossed the mighty ocear 

To realms that lie afar, 90 
In the region of ancient story, 

Beneath the morning star. 


And now he stands in wonder 
On an icy Alpine height; 

Now pitches his tent in the desert 
Where the jackal yells at night; 


Now, far on the North Sea islands, 
Sees-day on the midnight sky, 

Now gathers the fair strange fruitage 99 
Where the isles of the Southland lie. 


I see him again at his dwelling, 
Where, over the little lake, 

The rose-trees droop in their beauty 
To meet the image they make. 


Though years have whitened his temples 
His eyes have the first look still, 

Save a shade of settled sadness, 
A forecast of coming ill. 


For in that pleasant dwelling, 

On the rack of ceaseless pain, II0 
Lies she who smiled so sweetly, 

And prays for ease in vain. 


And I know that his heart is breaking, 
When, over those dear eyes, 

The darkness slowly gathers, 
And the loved and loving dies. 


A grave is scooped on the hillside 
Where often, at eve or morn, 
He lays the blooms of the garden — 
He, and his youngest born. 120 


~ And well I know that a brightness 


From his life has passed away, 
And a smile from the green earth’s beauty, 
And a glory from the day. 


But I behold, above him, 
In the far blue deeps of air, 
Dim battlements shining faintly, 
And a throng of faces there; 
See over crystal barrier 
The airy figures bend, 130 


- Like those who are watching and waiting 


The coming of a friend. 
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And one there is among them, 
With a star upon her brow, 
In her life a lovely woman, 
A sinless seraph now. 


I know the sweet calm features; 
The peerless smile | know, 

And I stretch my arms with transport 
From where I stand below. 140 


And the quick tears drown my eyelids, 
But the airy figures fade, 

And the shining battlements darken 
And blend with the evening shade. 


I am gazing into the twilight 
Where the dim-seen meadows lie, 

And the wind of night is swaying 
The trees with a heavy sigh. 


THE FLOOD OF YEARS 
(1876) 


A mighty Hand, from an exhaustless Urn, 

Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years, 

Among the nations. How the rushing waves 

Bear all before them! On their foremost edge, 

And there alone, is Life. The Present there 

Tosses and foams, and fills the air with roar 

Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 

And they who strive, and they who feast, and 
they 

Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy swain — 

Woodman and delver with the spade — is 
there, 0 

And busy artisan beside his bench, 

And pallid student with his written roll. 

A moment on the mounting billow seen, 

The flood sweeps over them and they are 
gone. 

There groups of revellers, whose brows are 
twined 

With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 

Andas they raise their flowing cups and touch 

The clinking brim to brim, are whirled be- 
neath 

The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 

Of beaten drums,*and thunders that break ~ 


forth 20 
From cannon, where the advancing billow 
sends 


Up to the sight long files of arméd men, 

That hurry to-the charge through flame and 
smoke. 

The torrent bears them under, whelmed and 
hid 

Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 
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Down go the steed and rider, the plumed chief 

Sinks with his followers; the head that wears 

The imperial diadem goes down beside 

The felon’s with cropped ear and branded 
cheek. 

A funeral-train — the torrent sweeps away 30 

Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 

Of one who dies men gather sorrowing, 

And women weep aloud; the flood rolls on; 

The wail is stifled and the sobbing group 

Borne under. Hark to that shrill, sudden 
shout, 

The cry of an applauding multitude, 

Swayed by some loud-voiced orator who 
wields 

The living mass as if he were its soul! 

The waters choke the shout and all is still. 

Lo! next a kneeling crowd, and one who 


spreads 40 
The hands in prayer — the engulfing wave 
o’ertakes 
And swallows them and him. A sculptor 


wields 
The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 
To beauty; at his easel, eager-eyed, 
A painter stands, and sunshine at his touch 
Gathers upon his canvas, and life glows; 
A poet, as he paces to and fro, 
Murmurs his sounding lines. 
ride 
The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 
Strikes them and flings them under, while 
their tasks 50 
Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 
On her young babe that smiles to her again; 
The torrent wrests it from her arms; she 


Awhile they 


shrieks 

And weeps, and midst her tears is carried 
down. 

A beam like that of moonlight turns the 
spray 


To glistening pearls; two lovers, hand in hand, 
Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 
Into each other’s eyes. The rushing flood 
Flings them apart: the youth goes down; the 


maid 
With hands outstretched in vain, and stream- 
ing eyes, 60 


_ Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 

An aged man succeeds; his bending form 

Sinks slowly. Mingling with the sullen 
stream 

Gleam the white locks, and then are seen no 
more. 


Lo! wider grows the stream —a sea-like 
flood 
Saps earth’s walled cities; massive palaces 


Crumble before it; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters; populous realms 
Swept by the torrent see their ancient tribes 
Engulfed and lost; their very languages 70 
Stitled, and never to be uttered more. 


I pause and turn my eyes, and looking 

back 

Where that tumultuous flood has been, I see 

The silent ocean of the Past, a waste 

Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 

Strewn with the wreck of fleets where mast 
and hull 

Drop away piecemeal; battlemented walls 

Frown idly, green with moss, and temples 
stand 

Unroofed, forsaken by the worshipper. 

There lie memorial stones, whence time has 


gnawed 80 
The graven legends, thrones of kings o’er- 
turned, 


The broken altars of forgotten gods, 

Foundations of old cities and long streets 

Where never fall of human foot is heard, 

On all the desolate pavement. I behold 

Dim glimmerings of lost jewels, far within 

The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx, 

Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite, _ 

Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 

That long ago were dust; and all around 90 

Strewn on the surface of that silent sea 

Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy 
locks | 

Shorn from dear brows by loving hands, and 
scrolls 

O’er written, haply with fond words of love 

And vows of friendship, and fair pages flung 

Fresh from the printer’s engine. There they 
lie 

A moment, and then sink away from sight. 


I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 
For I behold in every one of these 
A blighted hope, a separate history 100 
Of human sorrows, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days too brief 
That sorrowfully ended, and I think 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 
In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope and broke 

their peace. | 


Sadly I turn and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of 

Hope, 5 $i kro 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers, 
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Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 

And reappearing, haply giving place 

To forms of grisly aspect such as Fear 

Shapes from the idle air — where serpents 
lift 

The head to strike, and skeletons stretch 
forth 

The bony arm in menace. Further on 

A belt of darkness seems to bar the way 

Long, low, and distant, where the Life to 


come 
Touches the Life that is. The Flood of 
Years 120 


Rolls toward it near and nearer. It must pass 

That dismal barrier. What is there beyond? 

Hear what the wise and good have said. 
Beyond 

That belt of darkness, still the Years roll on 

More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 

They gather up again and softly bear 

All the sweet lives that late were over- 
whelmed 

And lost to sight, all that in them was good, 

Noble, and truly great, and worthy of love — 

The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 130 

Sages and saintly women who have made 


Their households happy; all are raised and 
borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass 
From stage to stage along the shining course 
Of that bright river, broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way 
They bring old friends together; hands are 
clasped 140 
In joy unspeakable; the mother’s arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them; wounded hearts that 
bled 
Or broke are healed forever. _ In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed present, there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken; in whose reign the eternal 


Change 150 
That waits on growth and action shall pro- 
ceed 


With everlasting Concord hand in hand: 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE (1795-1820) 


THE CULPRIT FAY 
(1816) 


‘‘My visual orbs are purged from film, and lo! 
Instead of Anster’s turnip-bearing vales 
I see old fairy land’s miraculous show! 
Her trees of tinsel kissed by freakish gales, 
Her Ouphs that, cloaked in leaf-gold, skim the breeze, 
And fairies, swarming...” 
TENNANT’S Anster Fair. 


I 


’Tis the middle watch of a summer’s night — 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 

Nought is seen in the vault on high 

But the moon, and the stars, and the cloud- 
less sky, 

And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on old Cronest, 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 

And seems his huge gray form to throw 

In a silver cone on the wave below; 10 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made, 

And through their clustering branches dark 

Glimmers and dies the firefly’s spark — 

Like starry twinkles that momently break 

Through the rifts of the gathering tempest’s 
rack, 


II 


The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 
A burnished length of wavy beam 
In an eel-like, spiral line below; 20 
The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid, 
And nought is heard on the lonely hill 
But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katy-did; 
And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 
Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 
Ever a note of wail and woe, 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her glances glow. 30 


III 


’Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell: 
The wood-tick has kept the minutes well; 
He has counted them all with click and 
stroke, 

Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry, 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell — 
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(Twas made of the white snail’s pearly 
shell —) 40 

‘Midnight comes, and all is well! 

Hither, hither, wing your way. 

’Tis the dawn of the fairy day.” 


IV 
They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb ham- 
mocks high, 
And rock’d about in the evening breeze; 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest — 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 5: 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow 
breast, 
Had slumbered there till the charméd hour; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid; 
And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 
And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above — below — on every side, 
Their little minim forms arrayed 60 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride! 


Vv 

They come not now to print the lea, 
In freak and dance around the tree, 
Or at the mushroom board to sup, 
And drink the dew from the buttercup; — 
A scene of sorrow waits them now, 
For an Ouphe has broken his vestal vow: 
He has loved an earthly maid, 
And left for her his woodland shade; 
He has lain upon her lip of dew, 70 
And sunned him in her eye of blue, 
Fann’d her cheek with his wing of air, 
Played in the ringlets of her hair, 
And, nestling on her snowy breast, 
Forgot the lily-king’s behest. 
For this the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must haste away: — 
And now they stand expectant there, 

To hear the doom of the Culprit Fay. 


VI 
The throne was reared upon the grass 80 
Of spice-wood and of sassafras; 
Se ea of mottled tortoise-shell 
ung the burnished canopy — 

And o’er it gorgeous curtains fell 

Of the tulip’s crimson drapery. 
The monarch sat on his judgment-seat, 

On his brow the crown imperial shone: 
The prisoner Fay was at his feet, 


And his peers were ranged around the 
throne. 
He waved his sceptre in the air, 90" 
He looked around and calmly spoke; 
His brow was grave and his eye severe, 
But his voice in a softened accent broke: 


VII 
“Fairy! Fairy! list and mark, . 
Thou hast broke thine elfin chain, 
Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 
And thy wings are dyed with a deadly 
stain — 
Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 
In the glance of a mortal maiden’s eye 
Thou has scorned our dread decree, 100 
And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high. 
But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above, 
Gentle and meek, and chaste and kind, 
Such as a spirit well might love; 
Fairy! had she spot or taint, 
Bitter had been thy punishment. 
Tied to the hornet’s shardy wings; 
Tossed on. the pricks of nettles’ stings; 
Or seven long ages doomed to dwell 110 
With the lazy worm in the walnut-shell; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede; 
Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim, 
Your jailer a spider huge and grim, 
Amid the carrion bodies to lie, 
Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered 
fly: 
These it had been your lot to bear, 
Had a stain been found on the earthly fair. 
Now list, and mark our mild decree — © 120 
Fairy, this your doom must be: 


VIII 
‘Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 
Where the water bounds the elfin land, 
Thou shalt watch the oozy brine | 
Till the sturgeon leaps in the bright moon- 
shine, . 

Then dart the glistening arch below, 
And catch a drop from his silver bow. 
The water-sprites will wield their arms 

And dash around, with roar and rave, 
And vain are the woodland spirits’ charms, 

They are the imps that rule the wave. 131 
Yet trust thee in thy single might, , 
If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right, 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight. 


ee 
“If the spray-bead gem be won, 
The stain of thy wing is washed away. 
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But another errand must be done 

Ere thy crime be lost for aye: 
Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 
Thou must re-illumine its spark. 140 
Mount thy steed and spur him high 
To the heaven’s blue canopy; 
And when thou seest a shooting star, 
Follow it fast, and follow it far — 
The last faint spark of its burning train 
Shall light the elfin lamp again. 
Thou hast heard our sentence, Fay; 
Hence! to the water-side, away!” 


x 


The goblin marked his monarch well; 
He spake not, but he bowed him low, 150 
Then plucked a crimson colen-bell, 
And turned him round in act to go. 
The way is long, he cannot fly, 
His soiléd wing has lost its power, 
And he winds adown the mountain high, 
For many a sore and weary hour. 
Through dreary beds of tangled fern, 
Through groves of nightshade dark and 
dern, 
Over the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake; 160 
Now o’er the violet’s azure flush 
He skips along in lightsome mood; 
And now he thrids the bramble bush, 
Till its points are dyed in fairy blood. 
He has leapt the bog, he has pierced the 
briar, 
He has swum the brook, and waded the mire, 
Till his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter in his cheek. 
He had fallen to the ground outright, 
For rugged and dim was his onward 
track, 170 
But there came a spotted toad in sight, 
And he laughed as he jumped upon her 
back; 
He bridled her mouth with a silk-weed twist; 
He lashed her sides with an osier thong; 
And now through evening’s dewy mist, 
With leap and spring they bound along, 
Till the mountain’s magic verge is past, 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 


XI 


Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
Moveless still the glassy stream, 180 
The wave is clear, the beach is bright 

With snowy shells and sparkling stones; 
The shore-surge comes in ripples light, 

In murmurings faint and distant moans; 
And ever afar in the silence deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap, 
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And the bend of his graceful bow is seen — 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 

Spanning the wave of burnished blue, 

And dripping with gems of the river dew. 190 


XII 


The elfin cast a glance around, 
As he lighted down from his courser toad, 
Then round his breast his wings he wound, 
And close to the river’s brink he strode; 
He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 
Above his head his arms he threw, 
Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 
And headlong plunged in the waters blue. 


XIII 


Up sprung the spirits of the waves, 

From sea-silk beds in their coral caves, 200 

With snail-plate armour snatched in haste, 

They speed their way through the liquid 
waste; 

Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailéd shrimp or the prickly prong, 

Some on the blood-red leeches glide, 

Some on the stony star-fish ride, 

Some on the back of the lancing squab, 

Some on the sideling soldier-crab; 

And some on the jellied quarl, that flings 

At once a thousand streamy stings—— —_210 

They cut the wave with the living oar 

And hurry on to the moonlight shore, 

To guard their realms and chase away 

The footsteps of the invading Fay. 


XIV 


Fearlessly he skims along, 
His hope is high, and his limbs are strong, 
He spreads his arms like the swallow’s wing, 
And throws his feet with a froglike fling; 
His locks of gold on the waters shine, 

At his breast the tiny foam-beads rise, 220 
His back gleams bright above the brine, 

And the wake-line foam behind him lies. 
But the water-sprites are gathering near 

To check his course along the tide; 
Their warriors come in swift career 

And hem him round on every side; 
On his thigh the leech has fixed his hold, 
The quarl’s long arms are round him roll’d, 
The prickly prong has pierced his skin, 
And the squab has thrown his javelin, — 230 
The gritty star has rubbed him raw, 
And the crab has struck with his giant claw; 
He howls with rage, and he shrieks with 

pain, 

He strikes around, but his blows are vain; 
Hopeless is the unequal fight, 
Fairy! nought is left but flight. 
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XV 
He turned him round and fled amain 
With hurry and dash to the beach again; 
He twisted over from side to side, 
And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide. 240 
The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet, 
And with all his might he flings his feet, 
But the water-sprites are round him still, 
To cross his path and work him ill. 
They bade the wave before him rise; 
They flung the sea-fire in his eyes, 
And they stunned his ears with the scallop 
stroke, 
With the porpoise heave and the drumfish 
croak. 
Oh! but a weary wight was he 
When he reached the foot of the dogwood 
tree: 250 
Gashed and wounded, and stiff and sore, 
He laid him down on the sandy shore; 

He blessed the force of the charméd line, 
And he banned the water-goblins’ spite, 
For he saw around in the sweet moonshine, 

Their little wee faces above the brine, 
Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous hap of the Fairy wight. 


XVI 

Soon he gathered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel leaf and the henbane 

bud; 260 

Over each wound the balm he drew, 

And with cobweb lint he stanched the blood. 
The mild west wind was soft and low, 
It cooled the heat of his burning brow, 
And he felt new life in his sinews shoot, 
As he drank the juice of the calamus root; 
And now he treads the fatal shore, 
As fresh and vigorous as before. 


XVII 
Wrapped in musing stands the sprite: 
’Tis the middle wane of night, 270 
His task is hard, his way is far, 
But he must do his errand right 
Ere dawning mounts her beamy car, 
And rolls her chariot wheels of light; 
And vain are the spells of fairy-land, 
He must work with a human hand. 


XVIII 

He cast a saddened look around, 

But he felt new joy his bosom swell, 
When, glittering on the shadowed ground, 

He saw a purple muscle shell; 280 
Thither he ran, and he bent him low, 
He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the 

bow, 


And he pushed her over the yielding sand, 


Till he came to the verge of the haunted - 


land. 
She was as lovely a pleasure boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in, 
For she glowed with purple paint without, 
And shone with silvery pearl within; 
A sculler’s notch in the stern he made, 
An oar he shaped of the bootle blade; 290 
Then sprung to his seat with a lightsome 
leap, 
And ainenee afar on the calm blue deep. 


XIX 


The imps of the river yell and rave; 
They had no power above the wave, 
But they heaved the billow before the prow, 
And they dashed the surge against her side, 
And they struck her keel with jerk and blow, 
Till the gunwale bent to the rocking tide. 
She wimpled about in the pale moonbeam, 
Like a feather that floats on a wind-tossed 
stream; 300 
And momently athwart her track 
The quarl upreared his island back, 
And the fluttering scallop behind would float, 
And patter the water about the boat; 
But he bailed her out with his colen-bell, 
And he kept her trimmed with a wary 
tread, 
While on every side like lightning fell 
The heavy strokes of his bootle-blade. 


XX 

Onward still he held his way, 
Till he came where the column of moonshine 

lay, 310 
And saw beneath the surface dim 
The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim: 
Around him were the goblin train — 
But he sculled with all his might and main, 
And followed wherever the sturgeon led, 


Till he saw him upward point his head; 


Then he dropped his paddle blade, 
And held his colen goblet up 
To catch the drop in its crimson cup. 


XXI 

With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 320 

Through the wave the sturgeon flew, 
And, like the heaven-shot javelin, 

He sprung above the waters blue. 
Instant as the star-fall light, 

He plunged him in the deep again, 
But left an arch of silver bright 

The rainbow of the moony main. 
It was a strange and lovely sight 

To see the puny goblin there; 
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He seemed an angel form of light, 330 
With azure wing and sunny hair, 

Throned on a cloud of purple fair, 

Circled with blue and edged with white, 

And sitting at the fall of even 

Beneath the bow of summer heaven. 


XXII 


A moment and its lustre fell, 

But ere it met the billow blue, 
He caught within his crimson bell 

A droplet of its sparkling dew — 
Joy to thee, Fay! thy task is done, 340 
Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won — 
Cheerily ply thy dripping oar, 
And haste away to the elfin shore. 


XXIII 
He turns, and lo! on either side 
The ripples on his path divide; 
And the track o’er which his boat must 
pass 
Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 
Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave, 
With snowy arms half swelling out, 
While on the glossed and gleamy wave 350 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float; 
They swim around with smile and song; 
They press the bark with pearly hand, 
And gently urge her course along, 
Toward the beach of speckled sand; 
And, as he lightly leapt to land, 
They bade adieu with nod and bow, 
Then gayly kissed each little hand, 
And dropped in the crystal deep below. 


XXIV 
A moment stayed the fairy there; 360 
He kissed the beach and breathed a prayer, 
Then he spread his wings of gilded blue, 
And on to the elfin court he flew; 
As ever ye saw a bubble rise, 
~ And shine with a thousand changing dyes, 
Till lessening far through ether driven, 
It mingles with the hues of heaven: 
As, at the glimpse of morning pale, 
The lance-fly spreads his silken sail, 
And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 370 
Till lost in the shades of fading night; 
So rose from earth the lovely Fay — 
So vanished, far in heaven away! 


Up, Fairy! quit thy chick-weed bower, 
The cricket has called the second hour, 
Twice again, and the lark will rise 

To kiss the streaking of the skies — 
Up! thy charméd armour don, 

Thou’lt need it ere the night be gone. 


XXV 


He put his acorn helmet on; 380 
It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down: 
The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green; 
And the quivering lance which he brandished 
bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed; 390 
He bared his blade of the bent grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed, ~ 
And away like a glance of thought he flew, 
To skim the heavens and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 


XXVI 
The moth-fly, as he shot in air, 
Crept under the leaf, and hid her there; 
The Katy-did forgot its lay, 
The prowling gnat fled fast away, 
The fell mosqueto checked his drone 400 
And folded his wings till the Fay was gone, 
And the wily beetle dropped his head, 
And fell on the ground as if he were dead; 
They crouched them close in the darksome 
shade, 

They quaked all o’er with awe and fear, 
For they had felt the blue-bent blade, 

And writhed at the prick of the elfin spear; 
Many a time on a summer’s night, 
When the sky was clear and the moon was 


bright, 
They had been roused from the haunted 
ground, 410 


By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound; 
They had heard the tiny bugle horn, 
They had heard the twang of the maize- 
silk string, 
When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn, 
And the nettle shaft through air was borne, 
Feathered with down of the hum-bird’s wing. 
And now they deemed the courier ouphe, 
Some hunter sprite of the elfin ground; 
And they watched till they saw him mount - 
the roof 
That canopies the world around; 420 
Then glad they left their covert lair, 
And freaked about in the midnight air. 


XXVII 
Up to the vaulted firmament 
His path the fire-fly courser bent, 
And at every gallop on the wind, 
He flung a glittering spark behind; 
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He flies like a feather in the blast 
Till the first light cloud in heaven is past, 
But the shapes of air have begun their 
work, 
And a drizzly mist is round him cast, 430 
He cannot see through the mantle murk, 
He shivers with cold, but he urges fast, 
Through storm and darkness, sleet and 
shade, 
He lashes his steed and spurs amain, 
For shadowy hands have twitched the rein, 
And flame-shot tongues around him 
played, 
And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity, 
And yells of rage, and shrieks of fear, 
Came screaming on his startled ear. 440 


XXVIII 
His wings are wet around his breast, 
The plume hangs dripping from his crest, 
His eyes are blur’d with the lightning’s 
glare, 
And his ears are stunned with the thunder’s 
blare, 

But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew, 
He thrust before and he struck behind, 
Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through, 

And gashed their shadowy limbs of wind; 
Howling the misty spectres flew, 

They rend the air with frightful cries, 450 
For he has gained the welkin blue, 

And the land of clouds beneath him lies. 


XXIX 

Up to the cope careering swift 

In breathless motion fast, 
Fleet as the swallow cuts the drift, 

Or the sea-roc rides the blast, 
The sapphire sheet of eve is shot, 

The spheréd moon is past, 
The earth but seems a tiny blot 

On a sheet of azure cast. 460 
Oh! it was sweet in the clear moonlight, 

To tread the starry plain of even, 
To meet the thousand eyes of night, 

And feel the cooling breath of heaven! 
But the Elfin made no stop or stay 
Till he came to the bank of the milky-way, 
Then he checked his courser’s foot, 
And watched for the glimpse of the planet- 

shoot. 


XXX 
Sudden along the snowy tide 
That swelled tomeet their footsteps’ fall, 470 
The sylphs of heaven were seen to glide, 
Attired in sunset’s crimson pall; 
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Around the Fay they weave the dance, 
They skip before him on the plain, 

And one has taken his wasp-sting lance, 
And one upholds his bridle-rein; 

With warbling wild they lead him on 
To where through clouds of amber seen, 

Studded with stars, resplendent shone 
The palace of the sylphid queen. 480 

Its spiral columns gleaming bright 

Were streamers of the northern light; 

Its curtain’s light and lovely flush 

Was of the morning’s rosy blush, 

And the ceiling fair that rose aboon 

The white and feathery fleece of noon. 


XXXI 


But oh! how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bending bright, 
She seemed to the entrancéd Fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light; 490 
Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twilight in the west afar; 
’Twas tied with threads of dawning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her face was like the lily roon 
That veils the vestal planet’s hue; 
Her eyes, two beamlets from the moon, 
Set floating in the welkin blue. 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
And the diamond gems which round it gleam 
Are the pure drops of dewy even 501 
That ne’er have left their native heaven. 


XXXII 


She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite, 

And they leapt with smiles, for well I ween 
Never before in the bowers of light 

Had the form of an earthly Fay been seen. 
Long she looked in his tiny face; 

Long with his butterfly cloak she played; 
She smoothed his wings of azure lace, 

And handled the tassel of his blade; sro 
And as he told in accents low ; 
The story of his love and woe, 

She felt new pains in her bosom rise, 

And the tear-drop started.in her eyes. 
And ‘‘O sweet spirit of earth,’ she cried, 

“Return no more to your woodland height, 
But ever here with me abide 

In the land of everlasting light! 

Within the fleecy drift we’ll lie, 

We'll hang upon the rainbow’s rim; _ 520 
And all the jewels of the sky 
Around thy brow shall brightly beam! 

And thou shalt bathe thee in the stream 

That rolls its whitening foam aboon 
And ride upon the lightning’s gleam, 

‘And dance upon the orbéd moon! 
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We'll sit within the Pleiad ring, 

We'll rest on Orion’s starry belt, 
*And I will bid my sylphs to sing 

Thesong that makes the dew-mist melt; 530 
Their harps are of the umber shade, 

That hides the blush of waking day, 
And every gleamy string is made 

Of silvery moonshine’s lengthened ray; 
And thou shalt pillow on my breast, 

While heavenly breathings float around, 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest, 

Forget the joys of fairy ground.” 


XXXIII 
She was lovely and fair to see 
And the elfin’s heart beat fitfully; 540 
But lovelier far, and still more fair, 
The earthly form imprinted there; 
Nought he saw in the heavens above 
Was half so dear as his mortal love, 
For he thought upon her looks so meek, 
And he thought of the light flush on her 
cheek; 
Never again might he bask and lie 
On that sweet cheek and moonlight eye, 
But in his dreams her form to see, 
To clasp her in his reverie, 550 
To think upon his virgin bride, 
Was worth all heaven and earth beside. 


XXXIV 
“Lady,” he cried, ‘“‘I have sworn to-night, 
On the word of a fairy knight, © 
To do my sentence-task aright; 
My honour scarce is free from stain, 
I may not soil its snows again; 
Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
Its mandate must be answered now.” 
Her bosom heaved with many a sigh, 560 
The tear was in her drooping eye; 
But she led him to the palace gate, 
And called the sylphs who hovered there, 
__ And bade them fly and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car. 
With charm and spell she blessed it there, 
From all the fiends of upper air; 
Then round him cast the shadowy shroud, 
And tied his steed behind the cloud; 
And pressed his hand as she bade him fly 570 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 
For by its wan and wavering light 
There was a star would fall to-night. 


XXXV 
Borne afar on the wings of the blast, 
Northward away, he speeds him fast, 
And his courser follows the cloudy wain 
Till the hoof-strokes fall like pattering rain. 


The clouds roll backward as he flies, 

Each flickering star behind him lies, 

And he has reached the northern plain, 580 
And backed his fire-fly steed again, 

Ready to follow in its flight 

The streaming of the rocket-light. 


XXXVI 

The star is yet in the vault of heaven, 
But it rocks in the summer gale; 

And now ’tis fitful and uneven, 
And now ’tis deadly pale; 

And now ’tis wrapp’d in sulphur smoke, 
And quenched is its rayless beam, 

And now with a rattling thunder-stroke 590 
It bursts in flash and flame. 

As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
That the storm-spirit flings from high, 

The star-shot flew o’er the welkin blue, 
As it fell from the sheeted sky. 

As swift as the wind in its trail behind 
The elfin gallops along, - 

The fiends of the clouds are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm is strong; 

He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 600 
While the cloud-fiends fly from the blaze; 

He watches each flake till its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its rays. 

But he drove his steed to the lightning’s 

speed, 

And caught a glimmering spark; 

Then wheeled around to the fairy ground, 
And sped through the midnight dark. 


Ouphe and goblin! imp and sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry Fay! 
Ye that love the moon’s soft light, 610 
Hither — hither wend your way; 
Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 
Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


Hail the wanderer again, 
With dance and song, and lute and lyre, 
Pure his wing and strong his chain, 
And doubly bright his fairy fire. 
Twine ye in an airy round, | 620 
Brush the dew and print the lea; 
Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


The beetle guards our holy ground, 
He flies about the haunted place, 
And if mortal there be found, 
He hums in his ears and flaps his face; 
The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay, 
The owlet’s eyes our lanterns be; 
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Thus we sing, and dance, and play, 630 Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. The harbingers of victory! 


Il 

Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on. - 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, | 30 

Has dimm’d the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye, shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn; 


But hark! from tower on tree-top high, 

The sentry elf his call has made: 

A streak is in the eastern sky, 

Shapes of moonlight! flit and fade! 
The hill-tops gleam in morning’s spring, 
The sky-lark shakes his dappled wing, 
The day-glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 
The cock has crowed, and the Fays are 


til ase _ And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
THE AMERICAN FLAG Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, ' 
(1819) And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall; 
i BIE Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 40 
When Freedom from her mountain height And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Unfurled her standard to the air, Each gallant arm that strikes below 
She tore the azure robe of night, That lovely messenger of death. 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes IV 
The milky baldric of the skies, Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
And striped its pure celestial white, Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
With streakings of the morning light; When death, careering on the gale, 
Then from his mansion in the sun Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
She called her eagle bearer down, to =. And _ frighted waves rush wildly back 
And gave into his mighty hand, Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
The symbol of her chosen land. Each dying wanderer of the sea 50 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
II And smile to see thy splendours fly 
Majestic monarch of the cloud, In triumph o’er his closing eye. 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud Vv 
And see the lightning lances driven, Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
When strive the warriors of the storm, By angel hands to valour given; 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, ‘The stars have lit the welkin dome, 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
To guard the banner of the free, 20 For ever float that standard sheet! 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
To ward away the battle stroke, With Freedom's soil beneath our feet 60 


And bid its blendings shine afar, And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


MARCO BOZZARIS 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK (1790-1867) 


ON THE DEATH OF 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


OF NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1820 


(1820) 


“‘The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.”’ — WORDSWORTH. 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 
And long, where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 10 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth; 


And I who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and woe were thine: 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 
But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 20 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


MARCO BOZZARIS 
(1823) 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power: 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 
In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring: 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne —a 
king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 10 
As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight,'in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platza’s day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, — 20 
With arm to strike and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on — the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last; 

He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the 

Greek F™" 

He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 

As lightnings from the mountain-cloud; — 30 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 

“Strike — till the last armed foe expires; 

Strike — for your altars and your fires; 

Strike — for the green graves of your sires; 
God — and your native land!” 


They fought — like brave men, long and 


well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem 
slain, 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 40 


His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal-chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 
Come when the blessed seals 50 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean-storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance and wine; 
And thou art terrible — the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 60 
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But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought — 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood bought — 
Come in her crowning hour — and then 

Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 

To him is welcome as the sight 70 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men: 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 

Of brother in a foreign land; 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 

That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese. 

When the land wind, from woods of palm, 

And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 80 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 

Rest thee — there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral-weeds for thee, 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume 


Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree 


‘In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 


The heartless luxury of the tomb: 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved and for a season gone; 90 
For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace-couch and cottage-bed; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him the joy of her young years, 100 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears: 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 
The memory of her buried joys, 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s, 
One of the few, the immortal names, II0 
That were not born to die. 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN (1806-1884) 


MONTEREY 


We were not many — we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day — 

Yet many a gallant spirit would 

Give half his years if he then could 
Have been. with us at Monterey. 


Now here, now there, the shot, it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 

Yet not a single soldier quailed 

When wounded comrades round them wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 10 


And on — still on our column kept 
Through walls of flame its withering way; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns which swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 


The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past, 
And braving full their murderous blast, 

Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 20 


Our banners on those turrets wave, ~ 
And there our evening bugles play; 
Where orange boughs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 
Who fought and fell at Monterey. 


We are not many — we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day; 
But who of us has not confessed 
He’d rather share their warrior rest, 
Than not have been at Monterey? 30 


THE LITTLE BEACH-BIRD 
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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS (1806-1867) 


UNSEEN SPIRITS 
(1843) 


The shadows lay along Broadway, 
’Twas near the twilight tide, 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Along walked she; but, viewlessly, 
Walked spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet 
And Honour charmed the air; 
And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair, 10 
For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 


For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo — 

But honoured well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair — 

A slight girl, lily pale; 20 
And she had unseen company 

To make the spirit quail: 
’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked for- 


lorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way! — 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed alway! 30 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON (1779-1843) 


ON COLERIDGE 
(1834?) 


And thou art gone, most loved, most honored 
friend! 

No, never more thy gentle voice shall blend 

With air of earth its pure ideal tones, 

Binding in one, as with harmonious zones, 

The heart and intellect. And I no more 

Shall with thee gaze on that unfathomed 
deep, 


The Human Soul, — as when, pushed off the 
shore, 
Thy mystic bark would through the darkness 


sweep, 

Itself the while so bright! For oft we seemed 

As on some starless sea, — all dark above, 10 

All dark below, — yet, onward as we drove, 

To plough up light that.ever round us 
streamed. 

But he who mourns is not as one bereft 

Of-all he loved: thy living truths are left. 


~ RICHARD HENRY DANA (1787-1879) 


THE LITTLE BEACH-BIRD 
(1853) 


Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice 
And with that boding ery Sher 
Why o’er. the waves dost fly? . 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared I0 
The doom of us. Thy wail, — 
What doth it bring to me? 


Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the 
surge, 
Restless, and sad; as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge — 
The Mystery — the Word. 


Of thousands, thou, both sepulcher and 


all, 
Old Ocean, art! A requiem o’er the 
; dead, 20 
From out thy gloomy cells 
A tale of mourning tells, — 
Tells of man’s woe and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 
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JAMES GATES PERCIVAL 


Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy 


flight 


Where the complaining sea shall sadness 


bring 


Thy spirit never more. 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light, 
Where birds of summer sing. 30 


JOHN NEAL (1793-1876) 


From THE BATTLE OF 


NIAGARA 
(1818) 


[Ontario] 


Here sleeps ONTARIO. Old Ontario, hail! 
Unawed by conquering prow or pirate sail, 
Still heaving in thy freedom, still unchained, 
Still swelling to the skies, still unprofaned, 
As when thy earliest, freest children flew 
Like hawks to battle, when the swift canoe 
From every shore went dipping o’er the tide 
Like birds that, stooping from the far cliff, 
ride 
A moment on the billow, shriek and rise 
With loaded talons, wheeling to the skies. 10 
The heaven’s blue counterpart, the murmur- 
ing home 


Of spirits shipwrecked in the ocean-foam, 

Reflector of the arch that’s o’er thee bent, 

Thou watery sky, thou liquid firmament! 

Mirror of garland-weaving Solitude: 

The wild festoon, the cliff, the hanging wood, 

The soaring eagle and the wing of light, 

The sunny plumage and the starry flight 

Of dazzling myriads in a cloudless night. 
Peace to thy bosom, dark Ontario! 20 

For ever thus may thy free waters flow 

In their rude loveliness; thy lonely shore 

For ever echo to the sullen roar 

Of thine own deep; thy cliffs for ever ring 

With calling wild men in their journeying, 

The pale chant, the panther’s smothered 


That one her airy height goes failing by. 
Be ever thus, as now, magnificent 

In savage Nature’s pomp, unbowed, unbent, 
And thou wilt ever be omnipotent! 30 


JAMES GATES PERCIVAL (1795-1856) 


TO SENECA LAKE 
(1843) 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 

And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 
As blows the north-wind, heave their 
foam, Io 


And curl around the dashing oar, 
As late the boatman hies him home.. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s side. 


At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 
A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purestsnow. 20 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
O, I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er. 
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RICHARD HENRY WILDE (1789-1847) 


MY LIFE IS LIKE THE 


SUMMER ROSE 
(ca. 1815) 


My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky, 


But, ere the shades of evening close, 


Is scattered on the ground — to die! 


Yet on the rose’s humble bed 


The sweetest dews of night are shed, 


As if she wept the waste to see — 
But none shall weep a tear for me! 


My life is like the autumn leaf 


9 


That trembles in the moon’s pale ray: 


Its hold is frail — its date is brief, 
Restless — and soon to pass away! 
Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree — 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 


My life is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand; 20 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea — 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me! 


EDWARD COATE PINKNEY (1802-1828) 


A HEALTH 
(1825) 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 

’Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 


And something more than melody 


Dwells ever in her words; 


The coinage of her heart are they, 


And from her lips each flows 


As one may see the burdened bee 


Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, 


The freshness of young flowers; 


Io 


And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns, ~ 
The idol of past years! 


Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 
And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain; 
But memory, such as mine of her, 
So very much endears, 30 
When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon — 
Her health! and would on earth there 
stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 40 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 


DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852) 


mere pretence, and they will look on us, not 


From ORATION ON ADAMS 
AND JEFFERSON 
(1820) 


[Speech of John Adams] 


Let us, then, bring before us the assembly, 
which was about to decide a question thus 
big with the fate of empire. Let us open 
their doors and look in upon their delibera- 
tions. Let us survey the anxious and care- 
worn countenances, let us hear the firm- 
toned voices, of this band of patriots. 

Hancock presides over the solemn sitting; 
and one of those not yet prepared to pro- 
nounce for absolute Independence is on the 
floor, and is urging his reasons for dissenting 
from the Declaration. 

“Tet us pause. This step, once taken, 
cannot be retraced. This resolution, once 
passed, will cut off all hope of reconciliation. 
If success attend the arms of England, we 
shall then be no longer Colonies, with 
charters and with privileges; these will all be 
forfeited by this act; and we shall be in the 
condition of other conquered people, at the 
mercy of the conquerors. For ourselves, we 
may be ready to run the hazard; but are we 
ready to carry the country to that length? 
Is success so probable as to justify it? Where 
is the military, where the naval power, by 
which we are to resist the whole strength of 
the arm of England, — for she will exert that 
strength to the utmost? Can we rely on the 
constancy and perseverance of the people? or 
will they not act as the people of other 
countries have acted, and, wearied with a 
long war, submit, in the end, to a worse 
oppression? While we stand on our old 
ground, and insist on redress of grievances, 
we know we are right, and are not answerable 
for consequences. Nothing, then, can be im- 
puted to us. But if we now change our 
object, carry our pretensions farther, and set 
up for absolute Independence, we shall lose 
the sympathy of mankind. We shall no 
longer be defending what we possess, but 
struggling for something which we never did 
possess, and which we have solemnly and 
uniformly disclaimed all intention of pursu- 
ing, from the very outset of the troubles. 
Abandoning thus our old ground, of resist- 
ance only to arbitrary acts of oppression, the 
nations will believe the whole to have been 


as injured, but as ambitious subjects. | 
shudder before this responsibility. It will be 
on us, if, relinquishing the ground on which 
we have stood so long, and stood so safely, we 
now proclaim Independence, and carry on 
the war for that object, while these cities 
burn, these pleasant fields whiten and bleach 
with the bones of their owners, and these 
streams run blood. It will be upon us, it 
will be upon us, if, failing to maintain this 
unseasonable and ill-judged declaration, a 
sterner despotism, maintained by military 
power, shall be established over our posterity, 
when we ourselves, given up by an exhausted, 
a harassed, a misled people, shall have ex- 
piated our rashness and atoned for our 
presumption on the scaffold.”’ 

It was for Mr. Adams to reply to argu- 
ments like these. 
we know his character. He would com- 
mence with his accustomed directness and 
earnestness. 

“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, I give my hand and my heart to this 
vote. It is true, indeed, that in the begin- 
ning we aimed not at Independence. But 
there’s a Divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driven us to 
arms; and, blinded to her own interest for our 
good, she has obstinately persisted, till In- 
dependence is now within our grasp. We 
have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. 
Why, then, should we defer the Declaration? 
Is any man so weak as now to hope for a 


wees 


We know his opinions, and © 


reconciliation with England; which shall - 


leave either safety to the country and its 
liberties, or safety to his own life and his own 
honor? Are not you, Sir, who sit in that 
chair, —is not he, our venerable colleague 
near you, — are you not both already the 
proscribed and predestined objects of punish- 
ment and of vengeance? Cut off from all 
hope of royal clemency, what are you, what 
can you be, while the power of England re- 
mains, but outlaws? If we postpone In- 
dependence, do we mean to carry on, or to 
give up, the war? Do we mean to submit to 


the measures of Parliament, Boston Port Bill 


and all? Do we mean to submit and consent 
that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, 
and our country and its rights trodden down 
in the dust? I know we do not mean to 
submit. We never shall submit. oO we 
intend to violate that most solemn obligation 
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ever entered into by men, that plighting, 
before God, of our sacred honor to Washing- 
ton, when, putting him forth to incur the 
dangers of war, as well as the political haz- 
ards of the times, we promised to adhere to 
him, in every extremity, with our fortunes 
and our lives? I know there is not a man 
here, who would not rather see a general con- 
flagration sweep over the land, or an earth- 
quake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that 
plighted faith fall to the ground. For my- 
self, having twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you, that George Washington be 
appointed commander of the forces raised, or 
to be raised, for defence of American liberty, 
may my right hand forget her cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if 
I hesitate or waver in the support I give him. 

“The war, then, must go on. We must 
fight it through. And if the war must go on, 
why put off longer the Declaration of In- 
dependence? That measure will strengthen 
us. It will give us character abroad. The 
nations will then treat with us, which they 
never can do while we acknowledge ourselves 
subjects, in arms against our sovereign. 
Nay, I maintain, that England herself will 
sooner treat for peace with us on the footing 
of Independence, than consent, by repealing 
her acts, to acknowledge that her whole con- 
duct towards us has been a course of injustice 
and oppression. Her pride will be less 
wounded by submitting to that course of 
things which now predestinates our Inde- 
pendence, than by yielding the points in con- 
troversy to her rebellious subjects. The 
former she would regard as the result of 
fortune; the latter she would feel as her own 
deep disgrace. Why then, why then, Sir, do 
we not as soon as possible change this from a 
civil to a national war? And since we must 
fight it through, why not put ourselves in a 
state to enjoy all the benefits of victory, if we 
gain the victory? 

“Tf we fail, it can be no worse for us. But 
we shall not fail. The cause will raise up 
armies; the cause will create navies. The 
people, the people, if we are true to them, 
will carry us, and: will carry themselves, 
gloriously, through this struggle. I care not 
how fickle other people have been found. I 
know the people of these Colonies, and | 
know that resistance to British aggression is 
deep and settled in their hearts and cannot 
be eradicated. Every Colony, indeed, has 
expressed its willingness to follow, if we but 
take the lead. Sir, the Declaration will 
inspire the people with increased courage. 


Instead of a long and bloody war for the 
restoration of privileges, for redress of griev- 
ances, for chartered immunities, held under a 
British king, set before them the glorious 
object of entire Independence, and it will 
breathe into them anew the breath of life. 
Read this Declaration at the head of the 
army; every sword will be drawn from its 
scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. 
Publish it from the pulpit; religion will ap- 
prove it, and the love of religious liberty will 
cling round it, resolved to stand with it, or 
fall with it. Send it to the public halls; pro- 
claim it there; let them bear it who heard the 
first roar of the enemy’s cannon; let them see 
it who saw their brothers and their sons fall 
on the field of Bunker Hill, and in the streets 
of Lexington and Concord, and the very walls 
will cry out in its support. 

“Sir, I know the uncertainty of human 
affairs, but I see, I see clearly, through this 
day’s business. You and I, indeed, may rue 
it. We may not live to the time when this 
Declaration shall be made good. We may 
die; die colonists; die slaves; die, it may be, 
ignominiously and on the scaffold. Be it so. 
Beitso. Ifit be the pleasure of Heaven that 
my country shall require the poor offering of 
my life, the victim shall be ready, at the 
appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that 
hour may. But while Ido live, let me have 
a country, or at least the hope of a country, 
and that a free country. 

“But whatever may be our fate, be as- 
sured, be assured that this Declaration will 
stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood; but it will stand, and it will richly 
compensate for both. Through the thick 
gloom of the present, I see the brightness of 
the future, as the sun in heaven. We shall 
make this a glorious, an immortal day. 
When we are in our graves, our children will 
honor it. They will celebrate it with 
thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires, 
and illuminations. On its annual return 
they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, 
not of subjection and slavery, not of agony 
and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, 
and of joy. Sir, before God, I believe the 
hour is come. My judgment approves this 
measure, and my whole heart is in it. All 
that I have, and all that I am, and all that ! 
ever hope, in this life, | am now ready here to 
stake upon it; and I leave off as I began, that 
live or die, survive or perish, I am for the 
Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and 
by the blessing of God it shall be my dying 
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sentiment, Independence now, and INDE- 
PENDENCE FOREVER.’ 

And so that day shall be honored, illustri- 
ous prophet and patriot! so that day shall be 
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honored, and as often as it returns, thy 
renown shall come along with it, and the 
glory of thy life, like the day of thy death, 
shall not fail from the remembrance of men. — 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT (1796-1859) 


From THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO 
(1843) 


[Montezuma Receives Cortés| 


With the first faint streak of dawn, the 
Spanish general was up, mustering his fol- 
lowers. They gathered, with beating hearts, 
under their respective banners as the trumpet 
sent forth its spirit-stirring sounds across 
water and woodland, till they died away in 
distant echoes among the mountains. The 
sacred flames on the altars of numberless 
teocallis, dimly seen through the grey mists of 
morning, indicated the site of the capital, till 
temple, tower, and palace were fully revealed 
in the glorious illumination which the sun, as 
he rose above the eastern barrier, poured 
over the beautiful valley. It was the 8th of 
November, 1519; a conspicuous day in his- 
tory, as that on which the Europeans first 
set foot in the capital of the Western World. 

Cortés with his little body of horse formed 
a sort of advanced guard to the army. Then 
came the Spanish infantry, who in a sum- 
mer’s campaign had acquired the discipline 
and the weather-beaten aspect of veterans. 
The baggage occupied the centre; and the 
rear was closed by the dark files of Tiascalan 
warriors. The whole number must have 
fallen short of seven thousand; of which less 
than four hundred were Spaniards. 

For a short distance, the army kept along 
the narrow tongue of land that divides the 
Tezcucan from the Chalcan waters, when it 
entered on the great dike which, with the 
exception of an angle near the commence- 
ment, stretches in a perfectly straight line 
across the salt floods of Tezcuco to the gates 
of the capital. It was the same causeway, or 
rather the basis of that, which still forms the 
great southern avenue of Mexico. The 
Spaniards had occasion more than ever to 
admire the mechanical science of the Aztecs, 
in the geometrical precision with which the 
work was executed, as well as the solidity of 
its construction. _ It was composed of huge 


- beams of the morning. 


stones well laid in cement; and wide enough, — 
throughout its whole extent, for ten horse- 


‘men to ride abreast. 


They saw, as they passed along, several 
large towns, resting on piles, and reaching — 
far into the water, —a kind of architecture 
which found great favour with the Aztecs, 
being in imitation of that of their metropolis. 
The busy population obtained a good sub- 
sistence from the manufacture of salt, which 
they extracted from the waters of the great 
lake. The duties on the traffic in this article 
were a considerable source of revenue to the 
crown. 

Everywhere the Conquerors beheld the 
evidence of a crowded and thriving popula- 
tion, exceeding all they had: yet seen. The 
temples and principal buildings of the cities 
were covered with a hard white stucco, 
which glistened like enamel in the level 
The margin of the 
great basin was more thickly gemmed, than 
that of Chalco, with towns and hamlets. 
The water was darkened by swarms of canoes 
filled with Indians, who clambered up the 
sides of the causeway, and gazed with curious 
astonishment on the strangers. And here, 
also, they beheld those fairy islands of 
flowers, overshadowed occasionally by trees 
of considerable size, rising and falling with 
the gentle undulation of the billows. At the 
distance of half a league from the capital, 
they encountered a solid work, or curtain of 
stone, which traversed the dike. It was 
twelve feet high, was strengthened by 
towers at the extremities, and in the centre 
was a battlemented gateway, which opened 
a passage to the troops. It was called the 
Fort of Xoloc, and became memorable in 
after times as the position: occupied by 
Cortés in the famous siege of Mexico. 

Here they were met by several hundred 
Aztec chiefs, who came out to announce the 
approach of Montezuma, and to welcome the 
Spaniards to his capital. They were dressed 
in the fanciful gala costume of the country, 
with the maxtlatl, or cotton sash, around their 
loins, and a broad mantle of the same mate- 
rial, or of ‘the brilliant feather-embroidery, 
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flowing gracefully down their shoulders. On 
their necks and arms they displayed collars 
and bracelets of turquoise mosaic, with 
which delicate plumage was curiously 
mingled, while their ears, under-lips, and 
occasionally their noses, were garnished with 
pendants formed of precious stones, or 
crescents of fine gold. As each cacique made 
the usual formal salutation of the country 
separately to the general, the tedious cere- 
mony delayed the march more than an hour. 
After this, the army experienced no further 
interruption till it reached a bridge near the 
gates of the city. It was built of wood, since 
replaced by one of stone, and was thrown 
across an opening of the dike, which fur- 
nished:an outlet to the waters, when agitated 
by the winds, or swollen by a sudden influx in 
the rainy season. It was a drawbridge; and 
the Spaniards, as they crossed it, felt how 
truly they were committing themselves to 
the mercy of Montezuma, who, by thus 
cutting off their communications with the 
country, might hold them prisoners in his 
capital. 

In the midst of these unpleasant reflec- 
tions, they beheld the glittering retinue of 
the emperor emerging from the great street 
which led then, as it still does, through the 
heart of the city. Amidst a crowd of Indian 
nobles, preceded by three officers of state, 
bearing golden wands, they saw the royal 
palanquin blazing with burnished gold. It 
was borne on the shoulders of nobles, and 
over it a canopy of gaudy feather-work, 
powdered with jewels, and fringed with 
silver, was supported by four attendants of 
the same rank. They were bare-footed, and 
walked with a slow, measured pace, and with 
eyes bent on the ground. When the train 
had. come within a convenient distance, it 
halted, and Montezuma, descending from his 
litter; came forward leaning on the arms of 
the lords of Tezcuco’and Iztapalapan, his 
nephew and brother, both of whom, as we 
have-seen, had already been made known to 
the-Spaniards. As the monarch advanced 
under the canopy, the obsequious attendants 
strewed the ground with cotton tapestry, 
that his:imperial feet might not be con- 
taminated-by the rude soil. His subjects of 
high and low degree; who lined the sides of 


the causeway, bent forward with their eyes 


fastened on the ground as he passed, and 


some of the humbler class prostrated them- 


selves before him. © Such was the homage 
paid to the Indian despot, showing that the 
slavish forms of oriental adulation were to be 


found among the rude inhabitants of the 
Western World. 

Montezuma wore the girdle and ample 
square cloak, tilmatl, of his nation, It was 
made of the finest cotton, with the em- 
broidered ends gathered in a knot round his 
neck. His feet were defended by sandals 
having soles of gold, and the leathern thongs 
which bound them to his ankles were em- 
bossed with the same metal. Both the cloak 
and sandals were sprinkled with pearls and 
precious stones, among which the emerald 
and the chalchivitl — a green stone of higher 
estimation than any other among the 
Aztecs — were conspicuous. On his head he 
wore no other ornament than a panache of 
plumes of the royal green, which floated 
down his back, the badge of military rather 
than of regal rank. 

He was at this time about forty years of 
age. His person was tall and thin, but not 
ill made. His hair, which was black and 
straight, was not very long; to wear it short 
was considered unbecoming persons of rank. 
His beard was thin; his complexion some- 
what paler than is often found in his dusky, 
or rather copper-coloured race. His features, 
though serious in their expression, did not 
wear the look of melancholy, indeed, of de- 
jection, which characterises his portrait, and 
which may well have settled on. them at a 
later period. He moved with dignity, and 
his whole demeanour, tempered by an ex- 
pression of benignity not to have been antici- 
pated from the reports circulated of his 
character, was worthy of a great prince. 
Such is the portrait left to us of the cele- 
brated Indian emperor, in this his first inter- 
view with the white men. 

The army halted as he drew near. Cortés, 
dismounting, threw his reins to a page, and, 
supported by a few of the principal cavaliers, 
advanced to meet him. The interview must 
have been one of uncommon interest to both. 


- In Montezuma Cortés beheld the lord of the 


broad realms he had traversed, whose mag- 
nificence and power had been the burden of 
every tongue. In the Spaniard, on the other 
hand, the Aztec prince saw the strange. being 
whose history seemed to be so mysteriously 
connected with his own; the predicted one of 
his oracles: whose achievements proclaimed 
him something. more than human. But, 
whatever may have been the monarch’s feel- 
ings, he so far suppressed them as to receive 
his guest with princely courtesy, and to 
express his satisfaction at personally seeing 
him in his capital. Cortés responded by the 
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most profound expressions of respect, while 
he made ample acknowledgments for the sub- 
stantial proofs which the emperor had given 
the Spaniards of his munificence. He then 
hung round Montezuma’s neck a sparkling 
chain of coloured crystal, accompanying this 
with a movement as if to embrace him, when 
he was restrained by the two Aztec lords, 
shocked at the menaced profatiation of the 
sacred person of their master. After the 
interchange of these civilities, Montezuma 
appointed his brother to conduct the Span- 
iards to their residence in the capital, and 
again entering his litter, was borne off amidst 
prostrate crowds in the same state in which 
he had come. The Spaniards quickly fol- 
lowed, and with colours flying and music 
playing, soon made their entrance into the 
southern quarter of Tenochtitlan. 

Here, again, they found fresh cause for ad- 
miration in the grandeur of the city, and the 
superior style of its architecture. The dwell- 
ings of the poorer class were, indeed, chiefly 
of reeds and mud. But the great avenue 
through which they were now marching was 
lined with the houses of the nobles, who were 
encouraged by the emperor to make the 
capital their residence. They were built of a 
red porous stone drawn from quarries in the 
neighbourhood, and, though they rarely rose 
to a second story, often covered a large space 
of ground. The flat roofs, azoteas, were pro- 
tected by stone parapets, so that every house 
was a fortress. Sometimes these roofs re- 
sembled parterres of flowers, so thickly were 
_ they covered with them, but more frequently 
these were cultivated in broad terraced 
gardens, laid out between the edifices. Occa- 
sionally a great square or market-place inter- 
vened, surrounded by its porticoes of stone 
and stucco; or a pyramidal temple reared its 
colossal bulk, crowned with its tapering 
sanctuaries, and altars blazing with inextin- 
guishable fires. The great street facing the 


southern causeway, unlike most others in the - 


place, was wide, and extended some miles in 
nearly a straight line, as before noticed, 
through the centre of the city. A spectator 
standing at one end of it, as his eye ranged 
along the deep vista of temples, terraces, and 
gardens, might clearly discern the other, 
with the blue mountains in the distance, 
which, in the transparent atmosphere of the 
table-land, seemed almost in contact with the 
buildings. 

But what most impressed the Spaniards 
was the throngs of people who swarmed 
through the streets and on the canals, filling 


every doorway and window, and clustering 
on the roofs of the buildings. 
member the spectacle,’ exclaims Bernal 
Diaz; ‘‘it seems now, after so many years, as 


“T well re- 
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present to my mind as if it were but yester-— 


day.”’ But what must have been the sensa- 


tions of the Aztecs themselves, as they looked © 


on the portentous pageant! as they heard, 


now for the first time, the well-cemented — 


pavement ring under the iron tramp of the 
horses, — the strange animals which fear had 
clothed in such supernatural terrors; as they 
gazed on the children of the East, revealing 
their celestial origin in their fair complexions; 


saw the bright falchions and bonnets of steel, — 


a metal to them unknown, glancing like 
meteors in the sun, while sounds of unearthly 


music — at least, such as their rude instru-— 


ments had never wakened — floated in the 
air !: 


But every other emotion was lost in — 


C 
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that of deadly hatred, when they beheld their — 


detested enemy, the Tlascalan, stalking in 


defiance as it were through their streets, and — 
staring around with looks of ferocity and 
wonder, like some wild animal of the forest, — 


who had strayed by chance from his native 
fastnesses into the haunts of civilisation. 

As they passed down the spacious street, 
the troops repeatedly traversed bridges sus- 
pended above canals, along which they saw 
the Indian barks gliding swiftly with their 
little cargoes of fruits and vegetables for the 
markets of Tenochtitlan. At length, they 
halted before a broad area near the centre of 
the city, where rose the huge pyramidal pile 
dedicated to the patron war-god of the 
Aztecs, second only in size, as well as sanc- 
tity, to the temple of Cholula, and covering 


the same ground now in part occupied by the 


great cathedral of Mexico. 
Facing the western gate of the inclosure of 


the temple stood a low range of stone build- 


ings, spreading over a wide extent of ground, 
the palace of Axayacatl, Montezuma’s 
father, built by that monarch about fifty 
years before. It was appropriated as the 
barracks of the Spaniards. 
himself was in the court-yard, waiting to 


receive them. Approaching Cortés, he took 
from a vase of flowers, borne by one of his’ 


slaves, a massy collar, in which the shell of a 
species of craw-fish, much prized by the 


Indians, was set in gold, and connected by 


heavy links of the same metal. From this 


The emperor 


chain depended eight ornaments, also of gold, _ 


made in resemblance of the same shellfish, a 


span in length each, and of delicate work- 
manship; for the Aztec goldsmiths were con-: 


fessed to have shown skill in their craft, not 
inferior to their brethren of Europe. Monte- 
zuma, as he hung the gorgeous collar round 
the general’s neck, said, ‘‘ This palace belongs 
to you, Malinche” (the epithet by which 
he always addressed him), ‘and your 
brethren. Rest after your fatigues, for you 
have much need to do so, and in a little while 
I will visit you again.”” So saying, he with- 
‘drew with his attendants, evincing, in this 
act, a delicate consideration not to have been 
expected in a barbarian. 
Cortés’ first care was to inspect his new 
quarters. The building, though spacious, 
was low, consisting of one floor, except indeed 
a in the centre, where it rose to an additional 
story. The apartments were of great size, 
‘and afforded accommodations, according to 
the testimony of the Conquerors themselves, 
for the whole army! The hardy mountain- 
eers of Tlascala were, probably, not very 
fastidious, and might easily find a shelter in 
the out-buildings, or under temporary awn- 
ings in the ample court-yards. The best 
apartments were hung with gay cotton drap- 
eries, the floors covered with mats or rushes. 
There were, also, low stools made of single 
pieces of wood elaborately carved, and in 
most of the apartments beds made of the 
palm-leaf, woven into a thick mat, with 
coverlets, and sometimes canopies of cotton. 
These mats were the only beds used by the 
natives, whether of high or low degree. 
After a rapid survey of this gigantic pile, 
the general assigned to his troops their re- 
spective quarters, and took as vigilant pre- 
cautions for security, as if he had anticipated 
a siege, instead of a friendly entertainment. 
The place was encompassed by a stone wall 
of considerable thickness, with towers or 
heavy buttresses at intervals, affording a 
good means of defence. He planted his 


| 


cannon so as to command the approaches, 
_ stationed his sentinels along the works, and, 
in short, enforced in every respect as strict 
Mnilitary discipline as had been observed in 
any part of the march. He well knew the 
| importance to his little band, at least for the 
present, of conciliating the good- will of the 
| citizens; and to avoid all possibility of colli- 
sion he prohibited any soldier from leaving 
his quarters without orders, under pain of 
death. Having taken these precautions, he 
allowed his men to partake of the bountiful 
collation which had been prepared for them. 
_ They had been long enough in the country 
_to become reconciled to, if not to relish, the 
peculiar cooking of the Aztecs. The appe- 
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tite of the soldier is not often dainty, and on 
the present occasion it cannot be doubted 
that the Spaniards did full justice to the 
savoury productions of the royal kitchen. 
During the meal they were served by numer- 
ous Mexican slaves, who were indeed, dis- 
tributed through the palace, anxious to do 
the bidding of the strangers. After the re- 
past was concluded, and they had taken their 
siesta, not less important to a Spaniard than 
food itself, the presence of the emperor was 
again announced. 

Montezuma was attended by a few of his 
principal nobles. He was received with 
much deference by Cortés; and, after the 
parties had taken their seats, a conversation 
commenced between them through the aid of 
Dona Marina, while the cavaliers and Aztec 
chieftains stood around in respectful silence. 

Montezuma made many inquiries concern- 
ing the country of the Spaniards, their sover- 
eign, the nature of his government, and espe- 
cially their own motives in visiting Anahuac. 
Cortés explained these motives by the desire 
to see so distinguished a monarch, and to 
declare to him the true Faith professed by the 
Christians. With rare discretion, he con- 
tented himself with dropping this hint for the 
present, allowing it to ripen in the mind of the 
emperor till a future conference. The latter 
asked, whether those white men, who in the 
preceding year had landed on the eastern 
shores of his empire, were their countrymen. 
He showed himself well-informed of the pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards from their arrival 
in Tabasco to the present time, information 
of which had been regularly transmitted in 
the hieroglyphical paintings. He was curi- 
ous, also, in regard to the rank of his visitors 
in their own country; inquiring, if they were 
the kinsmen of the sovereign. Cortés re- 
plied, they were kinsmen of one another, and 
subjects of their great monarch, who held 
them all in peculiar estimation. Before his 
departure, Montezuma made himself ac- 
quainted with the names of the principal 
cavaliers, and the position they occupied in 
the army. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the 
Aztec prince commanded his attendants to 
bring forward the presents prepared for his 
guests. They consisted of cotton dresses, 
enough to supply every man, it is said, in- 
cluding the allies, with a suit! And he did 
not fail to add the usual accompaniment of 
gold chains and other ornaments, which he 
distributed in profusion among the Span- 
iards. He then withdrew with the same 
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ceremony with which he had entered, leaving 
every one deeply impressed with his munifi- 
cence and his affability, so unlike what they 
had been taught to expect by what they now 
considered an invention of the enemy. 

That evening, the Spaniards celebrated 
their arrival in the Mexican capital by a 
general discharge of artillery. The thunders 
of the ordnance reverberating among the 
buildings and shaking them to their founda- 
tions, the stench of the sulphureous vapour 
that rolled in volumes above the walls of the 
encampment, reminding the inhabitants of 
the explosions of the great volcan, filled the 
hearts of the superstitious Aztecs with dis- 
may. It proclaimed to them, that their city 
held in its bosom those dread beings whose 
path had been marked with desolation, and 
who could call down the thunderbolts to con- 
sume their enemies! It was doubtless the 
policy of Cortés to strengthen this supersti- 
tious feeling as far as possible, and to impress 
the natives, at the outset, with a salutary 
awe of the supernatural powers of the 
Spaniards. 

On the following morning, the general re- 
quested permission to return the emperor’s 
visit, by waiting on him in his palace. This 
was readily granted, and Montezuma sent his 
officers to conduct the Spaniards to his 
presence. Cortés dressed himself in his rich- 
est habit, and left the quarters attended by 
Alvarado, Sandoval, Velasquez, and Ordaz, 
together with five or six of the common file. 

The royal habitation was at no great dis- 
tance. It stood on the ground, to the south- 
west of the cathedral, since covered in part 
by the casa del Estado, the palace of the 
dukes of Monteleone, the descendants of 
Cortés. It was a vast, irregular pile of low 
stone buildings, like that garrisoned by the 
Spaniards. So spacious was it indeed, that, 
as one of the Conquerors assures us, although 
he had visited it more than once, for the 
express purpose, he had been too much 
fatigued each time by wandering through the 
apartments ever to see the whole of it. It 
was built of the red porous stone of the 
country, fetzontli4, was ornamented with 
marble, and on the fagade over the principal 
entrance were sculptured the arms or device 
of Montezuma, an eagle bearing an ocelot in 
his talons. 

In the courts through which the Spaniards 
passed, fountains of crystal water were play- 
ing, fed from the copious reservoir on the 
distant hill of Chapoltepec, and supplying in 
their turn more than a hundred baths in the 
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interior of the palace. Crowds of Aztec 
nobles were sauntering up and down in these_ 
squares, and in the outer halls, loitering 
away their hours in attendance on the court. | 
The apartments were of immense size, though 
not lofty. The ceilings were of various sorts 
of odoriferous wood ingeniously carved; the — 
floors covered with mats of the palm-leaf. — 
The walls were hung with cotton richly — 
stained, with the skins of wild animals, or 
gorgeous draperies of feather-work wrought: 
in imitation of birds, insects, and flowers, | 
with the nice art and glowing radiance of 
colours that might compare with the tap- 
estries of Flanders. Clouds of incense rolled — 
up from censers, and diffused intoxicating 
odours through the apartments. The Span- ~ 
iards might well have fancied themselves in 
the voluptuous precincts of an Eastern ~ 
harem, instead of treading the halls of a wild © 
barbaric chief in the Western World. 
On reaching the hall of audience, the — 
Mexican officers took off their sandals, and — 
covered their gay attire with a mantle of 
nequen, a coarse stuff made of the fibres of the — 
maguey, worn only by the poorest classes. 
This act of humiliation was imposed on all, 
except the members of his own family, who — 
approached the sovereign. Thus bare-— 
footed, with down-cast eyes, and formal — 
obeisance, they ushered the Spaniards into — 
the royal presence. ~ a 
They found Montezuma seated at the 
further end of a spacious saloon, and sur-— 
rounded by a few of his favourite chiefs. He 
received them kindly, and very soon Cortés, — 
without much ceremony, entered on the sub- 
ject which was uppermost in his thoughts. — 
He was fully aware of the importance of gain- © 
ing the royal convert, whose example would — 
have such an influence on the conversion of — 
his people. The general, therefore, prepared — 
to display the whole store of his theological 
science, with the most winning arts of rhet-— 
oric he could command, while the interpreta- 
tion was conveyed through the silver tones of © 
Marina, as inseparable from him, on these 
occasions, as his shadow. ‘a 
He set forth, as clearly as he could, the 
ideas entertained by the Church in regard to — 
the holy mysteries of the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and the Atonement. From this — 
he ascended to the origin of things, the crea- _ 
tion of the world, the first pair, paradise, and — 
the fall of man. He assured Montezuma, 
that the idols he worshipped were Satan 
under different forms. A sufficient proof of — 
it was the bloody sacrifices they imposed, — 
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which he contrasted with the pure and simple 
rite of the mass. Their worship would sink 
him in perdition. It was to snatch his soul, 
and the souls of his people, from the flames of 
eternal fire by opening to them a purer faith, 
that the Christians had come to his land. 
And he earnestly besought him not to neglect 
the occasion, but to secure his salvation by 


embracing the Cross, the great sign of human . 


redemption. 

The eloquence of the preacher was wasted 
on the insensible heart of his royal auditor. 
It doubtless lost somewhat of its efficacy, 
strained through the imperfect interpretation 
of so recent a neophyte as the Indian damsel. 
But the doctrines were too abstruse in them- 
selves to be comprehended at a glance by the 
rude intellect of a barbarian. And Monte- 
zuma may have, perhaps, thought it was not 
more monstrous to feed on the flesh of a 
fellow-creature, than on that of the Creator 
himself. He was, besides, steeped in the 
superstitions of his country from his cradle. 
He had been educated in the straitest sect of 
her religion; had been himself a priest before 
his election to the throne; and was now the 
head both of the religion and the state. 
Little probability was there that such a man 
would be open to argument or persuasion, 
even from the lips of a more practised polemic 
than the Spanish commander. How could 
he abjure the faith that was intertwined 
with the dearest affections of his heart, and 
the very elements of his being? How could 
he be false to the gods who had raised him to 
such prosperity and honours, and whose 
shrines were intrusted to his especial keep- 
ing? 

He listened, however, with silent attention, 
until the general had concluded his homily. 
He then replied, that he knew the Spaniards 
had held this discourse wherever they had 
been. He doubted not their God was, as 
they said, a good being. His gods, also, were 
good tohim. Yet what his visitor said of the 
creation of the world was like what he had 
been taught to believe. It was not worth 
while to discourse further of the matter. His 
ancestors, he said, were not the original pro- 
prietors of the land. They had occupied it 
but a few ages, and had been led there by a 
great Being, who, after giving them laws and 
ruling over the nation for a time, had with- 
drawn to the regions where the sun rises. 
He had declared, on his departure, that he or 
his descendants would again visit them and 
resume his empire. The wonderful deeds of 
the Spaniards, their fair complexions, and the 


-know, the rightful lord of all. 


quarter whence they came, all showed they 
were his descendants. If Montezuma had 
resisted their visit to his capital, it was be- 
cause he had heard such accounts of their 
cruelties, — that they sent the lightning to 
consume his people, or crushed them to 
pieces under the hard feet of the ferocious 
animals on which they rode. He was now 
convinced that these were idle tales; that the 
Spaniards were kind and generous in their 
natures; they were mortals of a different 
race, indeed, from the Aztecs, wiser, and 
more valiant, — and for this he honoured 
them. 

“Vou, too,” he added, with a smile, ‘have 
been told, perhaps, that I am a god, and 
dwell in palaces of gold and silver. But you 
see it is false. My houses, though large, are 
of stone and wood like those of others; and as 
to my body,” he said, baring his tawny arm, 
“You see it is flesh and bone like yours. Itis 
true, I have a great empire, inherited from 
my ancestors; lands, and gold, and silver. 
But your sovereign beyond the waters is, I 
I rule in his 
name. You, Malinche, are his ambassador; 
you and your brethren shall share these 
things with me. Rest now from your la- 
bours. You are herein your own dwellings, 
and everything shall be provided for your 
subsistence. | I will see that your wishes shall 
be obeyed in the same way as my own.’’ As 
the monarch concluded these words, a few 
natural tears suffused his eyes, while the 
image of ancient independence, perhaps, 
flitted across his mind. 

Cortés, while he encouraged the idea that 
his own sovereign was the great Being indi- 
cated by Montezuma, endeavoured to com- 
fort the monarch by the assurance that his 
master had no desire to interfere with his 
authority, otherwise than, out of pure con- 
cern for his welfare, to effect his conversion 
and that of his people to Christianity. Be- 
fore the emperor dismissed his visitors he 
consulted his munificent spirit, as usual, by 
distributing rich stuffs and trinkets of gold 
among them, so that the poorest soldier, says 
Bernal Diaz, one of the party, received at | 
least two heavy collars of the precious metal 
for his share. The iron hearts of the Span- 
iards were touched with the emotion dis-: 
played by Montezuma, as well as by his 
princely spirit.of liberality. As they passed 
him, the cavaliers, with bonnet in hand, 
made him the most profound obeisance, and, 
“on the way home,” continues the same 
chronicler, ‘‘we could discourse of nothing 
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but the gentle breeding and courtesy of the 
Indian monarch, and of the respect we enter- 
tained for him.”’ 

Speculations of a graver complexion must 
have pressed on the mind of the general, as he 
saw around him the evidences of a civilisa- 
tion, and consequently power, for which even 
the exaggerated reports of the natives — dis- 
credited from their apparent exaggeration — 
had not prepared him. In the pomp and 
burdensome ceremonial of the court, he saw 
that nice system of subordination and pro- 
found reverence for the monarch which 
characterise the semi-civilised empires of 
Asia. In the appearance of the capital, its 
massy yet elegant architecture, its luxurious 
social accommodations, its activity in trade, 
he recognised the proofs of the intellectual 
progress, mechanical skill, and enlarged re- 
sources, of an old and opulent community; 
while the swarms in the streets attested the 
existence of a population capable of turning 
these resources to the best account. 

In the Aztec he beheld a being unlike either 
the rude republican Tlascalan, or the effemi- 
nate Cholulan; but combining the courage of 
the one with the cultivation of the other. 
He was in the heart of a great capital, which 
seemed like an extensive fortification, with 
its dikes and its drawbridges, where every 
house might be easily converted into a castle. 
Its insular position removed it from the con- 
tinent, from which, at the mere nod of the 
sovereign, all communication might be cut 


off, and the whole warlike population be at 
once precipitated on him and his handful of 
followers. 
against such odds? 

As to the subversion of Montezuma’s em- 


pire, now that he had seen him in his capital, — 


it must have seemed a more doubtful enter- 
prise than ever. The recognition which the 


_ Aztec prince had made of the feudal suprem- 


acy, if I may so say, of the Spanish sover- 
eign, was not to be taken too literally. What- 
ever show of deference he might be disposed 
to pay the latter, under the influence of his 
present — perhaps temporary — delusion, it 
was not to be supposed that he would so 
easily relinquish his actual power and posses- 
sions, or that his people would consent to it. 
Indeed, his sensitive apprehensions in regard 
to this very subject, on the coming of the 
Spaniards, were sufficient proof of the ten- 
acity with which he clung to his authority. 
It is true that Cortés had a strong lever for 
future operations in the superstitious rever- 
ence felt for himself both by prince and 
people. It was undoubtedly his policy to 
maintain this sentiment unimpaired in both, 
as far as possible. But, before settling any 
plan of operations, it was necessary to make 
himself personally acquainted with the 


' topography and local advantages of the 


capital, the character of its population, and 
the real nature and amount of its resources. 
With this view, he asked the emperor’s per- 
mission to visit the principal public edifices. 


What could superior science avail. 
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>. THE HEIGHT OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
EDGAR ALLAN POE (1809-1849) 


Note.— In addition to the following selected poems, see the poems that Poe included in his tales: 
“To One in Paradise,” page 235; ‘‘ The Conqueror Worm,” page 240; and “ The Haunted Palace,”’ 


page 249. 


TAMERLANE 
(1826?) 


Kind solace in a dying hour! 
Such, father, is not (now) my theme — 
I will not madly deem that power 
Of Earth may shrive me of the sin 
Unearthly pride hath revell’d in — 
I have no time to dote or dream: 
You call it hope — that fire of fire! 
It is but agony of desire: 
If I can hope — O God! I can — 
Its fount is holier — more divine — 10 
I’ would not call thee fool, old man, 
But such is not a gift of thine. 


Know thou the secret of a spirit 

Bow’d from its wild pride into shame. 
O yearning heart! I did inherit 

Thy withering portion with the fame, 
The searing glory which hath shone 
Amid the jewels of my throne, 
Halo of Hell! and with a pain 
Not Hell shall make me fear again — 20 
O craving heart, for the lost flowers 
And sunshine of my summer hours! 
The undying voice of that dead time, 
With its interminable chime, 
Rings, in the spirit of a spell, 
Upon thy emptiness — a knell. 


I have not always been as now: 
The fever’d diadem on my brow 
I claim’d and won usurpingly — 
Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 0 
Rome to the Czsar — this to me? 
The heritage of a kingly mind, 
And a proud spirit which hath striven 
Triumphantly with human kind. 


On mountain soil I first drew life: 
The mists of the Taglay have shed 
Nightly their dews upon my head, 

And, I believe, the wingéd strife 

And tumult of the headlong air 

Have nestled in my very hair, 40 


So late from Heaven — that dew — it fell 
(’Mid dreams of an unholy night) 
Upon me with the touch of Hell, 
While the red flashing of the light 
From clouds that hung, like banners, o’er, 
Appeared to my half-closing eye 
The pageantry of monarchy, 
And the deep trumpet-thunder’s roar 
Came hurriedly upon me, telling . 
Of human battle, where my voice, 50 
My own voice, silly child! — was swelling 
(O! how my spirit would rejoice, 
And leap within me at the cry) 
The battle-cry of Victory! 


The rain came down upon my head 
Unshelter’d — and the heavy wind 
Rendered me mad and deaf and blind. 

It was but man, I thought, who shed 
Laurels upon me: and the rush — 

The torrent of the chilly air 60 

Gurgled within my ear the crush 
Of empires — with the captive’s prayer — 

The hum of suitors — and the tone 

Of flattery round a sovereign’s throne, 


My passions, from that hapless hour, 
Usurp’d a tyranny which men 
Have deem’d, since I have reach’d to power, 
My innate nature — be it so: 
But, father, there liv’d one who, then, 
Then — in my boyhood — when their fire 70 
Burn’d with a still intenser glow 
(For passion must, with youth, expire) 
E’en then who knew this iron heart 
In woman’s weakness had a part. 


I have no words — alas! — to tell 
The loveliness of loving well! 
Nor would I now attempt to trace 
The more than beauty of a face 
Whose lineaments, upon my mind, 
Are shadows on th’ unstable wind: 80 
Thus I remember having dwelt 
Some page of early lore upon, 
With loitering eye, till I have felt 
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The letters — with their meaning — melt 
To fantasies — with none. 


O, she was worthy of all love! 
Love — as in infancy was mine — 
-’Twas such as angel minds above 
Might envy; her young heart the shrine 
On which my every hope and thought 90 
Were incense — then a goodly gift, 
For they were childish and upright — 
Pure as her young example taught: 
Why did I leave it, and, adrift, _ 
Trust to the fire within, for light? 


We grew in age — and love together — 
Roaming the forest, and the wild; 

My breast her shield in wintry weather — 
And, when the friendly sunshine smil’d, 
And she would mark the opening: skies, — 100 

I saw no Heaven — but in her eyes. 


Young Love's first lesson is — the heart: 
For ’mid that sunshine, and those smiles, 
When, from our little cares apart, 
And laughing at her girlish wiles, 
I’d throw me on her throbbing breast, 
And pour my spirit out in tears — 
There was no need to speak the rest — 
No need to quiet any fears 
Of her — who ask’d no reason why, IIo 
But turn’d on me her quiet eye! 


Yet more than worthy of the love 
My spirit struggled with, and strove, 
When, on the mountain peak, alone, 
Ambition lent it a new tone — 
I had no being — but in thee: 
The world, and all it did contain 
In the earth — the air — the sea — 
Its joy — its little lot of pain 
That was new pleasure —— the ideal, — 120 
Dim, vanities of dreams by night — 
And dimmer nothings which were real — 
(Shadows — and a more shadowy light!) 
Parted upon their misty wings, 
And, so, confusedly, became 
Thine image and — a name —a name! 
Two separate — yet most intimate things. 


I was ambitious — have you known 

The passion, father? You have not: 
A cottager, I mark’d a throne 130 
Of half the world as all my own, 

And murmur’d at such lowly lot — 
But, just like any other dream, 

Upon the vapor of the dew 
My own had past, did not the beam 

Of beauty which did while it thro’ 
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The minute — the hour — the day — oppress 
My mind with double loveliness. 


We walk’d together on the crown 
Of a high mountain which look’d down 140 
Afar from its proud natural towers 
Of rock and forest, on the hills — 
The dwindled hills! begirt with bowers 
And shouting with a thousand rills. 


I spoke to her of power and pride, 
But mystically — in such guise 
That she might deem it nought beside 
The moment’s converse; in her eyes 
I read, perhaps too carelessly — 
A mingled feeling with my own — 150 
The flush on her bright cheek, to me 
Seem’d to become a queenly throne 
Too well that I should let it be 
Light in the wilderness alone. 


I wrapp’d myself in grandeur then 
And donn’d a visionary crown —— 
Yet it was not that Fantasy 
Had thrown her mantle over me — 
But that, among the rabble — men, 
Lion ambition is chain’d down — 160 
And crouches to a keeper’s hand — 
Not so in deserts where the grand — 
The wild — the terrible conspire 
With their own breath to fan his fire. 


Look round thee now on Samarcand! — 
Is she not queen of Earth? her pride 
Above all cities? in her hand 
Their destinies? in all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone? 170 
Falling — her veriest stepping-stone 
Shall form the pedestal of a throne — 
And who her sovereign? ‘Timour — he 
Whom the astonished people saw 
Striding o’er empires haughtily 
A diadem’d outlaw! 


O, human love! thou spirit given, 

On Earth, of all we hope in Heaven! 

Which fall’st into the soul like rain 

Upon the Siroc-wither’d plain, 180 
And, failing in thy power to bless, 

But leav’st the heart a wilderness! 

Idea! which bindest life around 

With music of so strange a sound 

And beauty of so wild a birth — 

Farewell! for I have won the Earth. 


When Hope, the eagle that tower’d, could see 
No cliff beyond him in the sky, 


His pinions were bent droopingly — 

And homeward turn’d his soften’d eye. 190 
_ ’Twas sunset: when the sun will part 

_ There comes a sullenness of heart 

To him who still would look upon 

The glory of the summer sun. 

_ That soul will hate the ev’ning mist 

_ So often lovely, and will list 

_ To the sound of the coming darkness (known 
To those whose spirits harken) as one 

Who, in a dream of night, would fly 

_ But cannot from a danger nigh. 200 


_ What tho’ the moon — the white moon 
_ Shed all the splendor of her noon, 

Her smile is chilly — and her beam, 

In that time of dreariness, will seem 
(So like you gather in your breath) 

A portrait taken after death. 


_ And boyhood is a summer sun 

| Whose waning is the dreariest one — 

_ For all we live to know is known 

' And all we seek to keep hath flown — _— 210 
| Let life, then, as the day-flower, fall 

' With the noon-day beauty — which is all. 


I reach’d my home — my home no more — 
_ For all had flown who made it so. 

I pass’d from out its mossy door, 

_ And, tho’ my tread was soft and low, 

_ A voice came from the threshold stone 

~ Of one whom I had earlier known — 

_O, I defy thee, Hell, to show 
On beds of fire that burn below, 220 
An humbler heart — a deeper woe. 


Father, I firmly do believe — 
__ I know — for Death who comes for me 
From regions of the blest afar, 
Where there is nothing to deceive, 
Hath left his iron gate ajar, 
And rays of truth you cannot see 
Are flashing thro’ Eternity —— 
I do believe that Eblis hath 
A snare in every human path — 230 
Else how, when in the holy grove 
I wandered of the idol, Love, 
Who daily scents his snowy wings 
With incense of burnt offerings 
From the most unpolluted things, 
Whose pleasant bowers are yet so riven 
Above with trellis’d rays from Heaven 
No mote may shun — no tiniest fly — 
The light’ning of his eagle eye — 
How was it that Ambition crept, 240 
Unseen, amid the revels there, 
Till growing bold, he laughed and leapt 
In the tangles of Love's very hair? 
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"NEATH BLUE-BELL OR 
STREAMER 


Song from AL AARAAF 
(ca. 1827-29) 


"Neath blue-bell or streamer — 
Or tufted wild spray 
That keeps, from the dreamer, 
The moonbeam away — 
Bright beings! that ponder, 
With half closing eyes, 
On the stars which your wonder 
Hath drawn from the skies, 
Till they glance thro’ the shade, and 
Come down to your brow io 
Like eyes of the maiden 
Who calls on you now — 
Arise! from your dreaming 
In violet bowers, 
To duty beseeming 
These star-litten hours — 
And shake from your tresses 
Encumber’d with dew 
The breath of those kisses 
That cumber them too — a 
(O! how, without you, Love! . 
Could angels be blest?) 
Those kisses of true love 
That lull’d ye to rest! 
Up! — shake from your wing 
Each hindering thing: 
The dew of the night — 
It would weigh down your ‘ight; 
And true love caresses — 
O! leave them apart! 50 
They are light on the tresses, 
But lead on the heart. 


Ligeia! Ligeia! 
My beautiful one: 
Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run, 
O! is it thy will 
On the breezes to toss? 
Or, capriciously still, 
Like the lone Albatross, 40 
Incumbent on night 
(As she on the air) 
To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there? 


Ligeia! wherever 
Thy image may be, 
No magic shall sever 
Thy music from thee. 
Thou hast bound many eyes 
In a dreamy sleep — 50 
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But the strains still arise 
Which thy vigilance keep — 
The sound of the rain 
Which leaps down to the flower, 
And dances again 
In the rhythm of the shower — 
The murmur that springs 
From the growing of grass 
Are the music of things — 
But are modell’d, alas! — 60 
Away, then my dearest, 
O! hie thee away 
To springs that lie clearest 
Beneath the moon-ray — 
To lone lake that smiles, 
In its dream of deep rest, 
At the many star-isles 
That enjewel its breast — 
Where wild flowers, creeping, 
Have mingled their shade, 70 
On its margin is sleeping 
Full many a maid — 
Some have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept with the bee — 
Arouse them my maiden, 
On moorland and lea — 
Go! breathe on their slumber, 
All softly in ear, 
The musical number 
They slumber’d to hear — 80 
For what can awaken 
An angel so soon 
Whose sleep hath been taken 
Beneath the cold moon, 
As the spell which no slumber 
Of witchery may test, 
The rhythmical number 
Which lull’d him to rest? 


ROMANCE 
(1829) 


Romance, who loves to nod and sing, 
With drowsy head and folded wing, 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake, 

To mea painted paroquet 

Hath been — a most familiar bird — 
Taught me my alphabet to say — 

To lisp my very earliest word 

While in the wild wood I did lie, 

A child — with a most knowing eye. 10 


Of late, eternal Condor years 

So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, 
I have ne time for idle cares 
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Through gazing on the unquiet sky. 
And when an hour with calmer wings: 
Its down upon my spirit flings — 

That little time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away — forbidden things! 

My heart would feel to be acrime 20 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 


SONNET — TO SCIENCE 
(1829) 


Science! true daughter of Old Time thou art! 
Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 
Why preyest thou thus upon the poet's heart, 
Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? 
How should he love thee? or how deem thee 
wise, 
Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering | 
To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies, 
Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing? _| 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car? | 
And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star? rr | 
Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me | 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind | 
tree? | 


: 
: 
| 


| 
. 


TO 
(1829) | 


The bowers whereat, in dreams, I see 
The wantonest singing birds, 

Are lips — and all thy melody 
Of lip-begotten words — 


Thine eyes, in Heaven of heart enshrined, ! 
Then desolately fall, 
O God! on my funereal mind | 
Like starlight on a pall — 
| 
Thy heart — thy heart!— I wake and sigh, | 
And sleep to dream till day 10) 
Of the truth that gold can never buy — | 
Of the baubles that it may. 


A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM. 
(1827, 1829, 1849) 


Take this kiss upon the brow! 
And, in parting from you now, 
Thus much let me avow — 

You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream; 
Yet if hope has flown away 
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In a night, or in a day, Blushes with love, 
In a vision, or in none, While, to listen, the red levin 
Is it therefore the less gone ? (With the rapid Pleiads, even, 
All that we see or seem 10 Which were seven, ) 
Is but a dream within a dream. Pauses in Heaven. 
I stand amid the roar And they say (the starry choir 
Of a surf-tormented shore, And the other listening things) 
And I hold within my hand That Israfeli’s fire 
Grains of the golden sand — Is owing to that lyre 
How few! yet how they creep By which he sits and sings — 20 
Through my fingers to the deep, The trembling living wire 
While I weep — while I weep! Of those unusual strings. 
O God! can I not grasp | 
Them with a tighter clasp? 20 But the skies that angel trod, 
O God! can I not save Where deep thoughts area duty ray 
One from the pitiless wave? Where Love’s a grown-up God — 
Is all that we see or seem Where the Houri glances are 
But a dream within a dream? Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 
TO HELEN Therefore, thou art not wrong, 
(1831) Israfeli, who despisest 30 
An unimpassioned song; 
Helen, thy beauty is to me To thee the laurels belong, 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, Best bard, because the wisest! 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, Merrily live, and long! 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. The ecstasies above 
With thy burning measures suit — 
On desperate seas long wont to roam, T nneon put JOY; Werk aere thy dlove: 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, We il ¢ ‘unas in b y wea 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home el malyn ther stars soe. BL 
To the glory that was Greece, Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 40 


And the grandeur that was Rome. 10 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land! 


ISRAFEL 
(1831) 


In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
‘“‘Whose heart-strings are a lute;” 

None sing so wildly well 

As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 


Tottering above 
In her highest noon, 
The enamoured moon 10 


Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely — flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 


While a bolder note than this might swell 50 


From my lyre within the sky. 


THExGIbYelin THE SEA 
(1831, 1845) 


Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 


Where the good and the bad and the worst 


and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 
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There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 

Resignedly beneath the sky 10 
The melancholy waters lie. 


No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 

But light from out the lurid sea 

Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 

Up domes — up spires — up kingly halls — 
Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 

Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 20 
Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathéd friezes intertwine 

The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 


There open fanes and gaping graves 30 
Yawn level with the luminous waves; 

But not the riches there that lie 

In each idol’s diamohd eye — 

Not the gayly-jewelled dead 

Tempt the waters from their bed; 

For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellings tell that winds may be 

Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavings hint that winds have been —4o 
On seas less hideously serene. 


But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave — there is a movement there! 
As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 

As if their tops had feebly given 

A void within the filmy Heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow — 
The hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 50 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 


THE SLEEPER 
(1831) 


At midnight, in the month of June, 
I stand beneath the mystic moon, 
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An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 

Exhales from out her golden rim, 

And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 

Upon the quiet mountain top, 

Steals drowsily and musically 

Into the universal valley. 

The rosemary nods upon the grave; 

The lily lolls upon the wave; 10 
Wrapping the fog about its breast, 

The ruin moulders into rest; 


_ Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 


A conscious slumber seems to take, 
And would not, for the world, awake. 
All Beauty sleeps! — and lo! where lies 
Irene, with her Destinies! 


Oh, lady bright! can it be right — 

This window open to the night? 

The wanton airs, from the tree-top, ae 
Laughingly through the lattice drop — 

The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 

Flit through thy chamber in and out, 

And wave the curtain canopy 

So fitfully — so fearfully — 

Above the closed and fringéd lid 

’Neath which thy slumb’ring soul lies hid, 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall! 

Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear? 3> 
Why and what art thou dreaming here? 
Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to these garden trees! 

Strange is thy pallor! strange thy dress! 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress, 

And this all solemn silentness! 


The lady sleeps! Oh, may her sleep, 
Which is enduring, so be deep! 
Heaven have her in its sacred keep! | 
This chamber changed for one more holy, 40 
This bed for one more melancholy, 

I pray to God that she may lie 
Forever with unopened eye, 

While the pale sheeted ghosts go by! 


My love, she sleeps! Oh, may her sleep, 
As it is lasting, so be deep! 

Soft may the worms about her creep! 
Far in the forest, dim and old, 

For her may some tall vault unfold — . 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black so 
And wingéd panels fluttering back, . 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls, 

Of her grand family funerals — 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 

Against whose portal she hath thrown, 

In childhood, many an idle stone — 
Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
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She ne’er shall force an echo more, 


‘Thrilling to think, poor child of sin! 


It was the dead who groaned within. 60 


LENORE 
(1831, 1843, 1845) 


Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit 
flown forever! 

Let the bell toll!—a saintly soul’ floats on 
the Stygian river; 

And, Guy De Vere, hast thou no tear? — 
weep now or never more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy 
love, Lenore! 

Come! let the burial rite be read — the fun- 
eral song be sung! — 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever 
died so young — 

A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she 
died so young. 


‘““Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and 
hated her for her pride, 


“And when she fell in feeble health, ye 


blessed her — that she died! 

‘“‘How shall the ritual, then, be read? — the 
requiem how be sung 10 

“By you— by yours, the evil eye, — by 
yours, the slanderous tongue 

“That did to death the innocence that died, 
and died so young?” 


Peccavimus; but rave not thus! and let a 
Sabbath song 


| Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel 


no wrong! 

The sweet Lenore hath “‘gone before,’’ with 
Hope, that flew beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that 
should have been thy bride — 

For her, the fair and debonair, that now so 
lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within 
her eyes — 

The life still there, upon her hair — the death 
upon her eyes. 


“Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. No 
dirge will I upraise. 20 

“But waft the angel on her flight with a 
pean of old days! 

“Tet no bell toll! — lest her sweet soul, amid 
its hallowed mirth, 

“Should catch the note, as it doth float up 
from the damnéd Earth. 
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“To friends above, from fiends below, the 
indignant ghost is riven — 

‘From Hell unto a high estate far up within 
the Heaven — 

‘From grief and groan, to a golden throne, 
beside the King of Heaven.” 


THE VALLEY OF UNREST 
(1831, 1845) 


Once it smiled a silent dell 

Where the people did not dwell; 

They had gone unto the wars, 

Trusting to the mild-eyed stars, 

Nightly, from their azure towers, 

To keep watch above the flowers, 

In the midst of which all day 

The red sun-light lazily lay. 

Now each visiter shall confess 

The sad valley’s restlessness. Io 
Nothing there is motionless — 

Nothing save the airs that brood 

Over the magic solitude. 

Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 
That palpitate like the chill seas 

Around the misty Hebrides! 

Ah, by no wind those clouds are driven 
That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 
Uneasily, from morn till even, 

Over the violets there that lie. 20 
In myriad types of the human eye — 

Over the lilies there that wave 

And weep above a nameless grave! 

They wave: — from out their fragrant tops 
Eternal dews come down in drops. 

They weep: — from off their delicate stems 
Perennial tears descend in gems. 


THE COLISEUM 
(1833) 


Type of the antique Rome! Rich reliquary 

Of lofty contemplation left to Time 

By buried centuries of pomp and power! 

At length — at length — after so many days 

Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst, 

(Thirst for the springs of lore that in thee 
lie, ) 

I kneel, an altered and an humble man, 

Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 

My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory! 


Vastness! and Age! and Memories of Eld! 10 
Silence! and Desolation! and dim Night! 

I feel ye now — I feel ye in your strength — 
O spells more sure than e’er Judaan king 
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Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane! 
O charms more potent than the rapt Chaldee 
Ever drew down from out the quiet stars! 


Here, where a hero fell, a column falls! 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat! 

Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded 
hair 20 

Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and 
thistle! 

Here, where on golden throne the monarch 
lolled, 

Glides, spectre-like, unto his marble home, 

Lit by the wan light of the hornéd moon, 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones! 

But stay! these walls—these ivy-clad 
arcades — 

These mouldering plinths — these sad and 
blackened shafts — 

These vague entablatures — this crumbling 


frieze — 

These shattered cornices — this wreck — 
this ruin — 

These stones — alas! these gray stones — are 
they all — 30 


All of the famed and the colossal left 
By the corrosive Hours to Fate and me? 


“Not all’? — the Echoes answer me — “‘not 
all! 

Prophetic sounds and loud, arise forever 

From us, and from all Ruin, unto the wise, 

As melody from Memnon to the Sun. 

We rule the hearts of mightiest men — we 
rule 

With a despotic sway all giant minds. 

We are not impotent — we pallid stones. 

Not all our power is gone —not all our 
fame — 40 

Not all the magic of our high renown — 

Not all the wonder that encircles us — 

Not all the mysteries that in us lie — 

Not all the memories that hang upon 

And cling around about us as a garment, 

Clothing us in a robe of more than glory.” 


SONNET — SILENCE 
(1840) 


There are some qualities — some incorporate 

things, 

That have a double life, which thus is made 

A type of that twin entity which springs 

From matter and light, evinced in solid and 
shade. 


There is a two-fold Silence—sea and 
shore — . 

Body and soul. One dwells in lonely places, 

Newly with grass o’ergrown; some solemn 
graces, 

Some human memories and tearful lore, 


Render him terrorless: his name’s ‘‘No 
More.”’ 

He is the corporate Silence: dread him 
not! Io 


No power hath he of evil in himself; 


But should some urgent fate (untimely lot!) 

Bring thee to meet his shadow (nameless elf, 

That haunteth the lone regions where hath 
trod 

No foot of man,) commend thyself to God! 


DREAM-LAND 
(1844) 


By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named NIGut, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 

From an ultimate dim Thule — 

From a wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 

Out of SPACE — out of TIME. 


Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 11 
For the tears that drip all over; 
Mountains toppling evermore 

Into seas without a shore; 

Seas that restlessly aspire, 

Surging, unto skies of fire; 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 

Their lone waters — lone and dead, -— 
Their still waters — still and chilly 

With the snows of the lolling lily. 20 


By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, — 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily, — 
By the mountains — near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever, — 
By the grey woods, — by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp, — 
By the dismal tarns and pools 

Where dwell the Ghouls, — 30 
By each spot the most unholy — 
In each nook most melancholy, — 
There the traveller meets, agnast, 
Sheeted Memories of the Past — 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 


—— 
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_ As they pass the wanderer by — 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
-In agony, to the Earth — and Heaven. 


For the heart whose woes are legion 

’Tis a peaceful, soothing region — 40 
For the spirit that walks in shadow 

’Tis — oh ’tis an Eldorado! 

But the traveller, travelling through it, 
May not — dare not openly view it; 
Never its mysteries are exposed 

To the weak human eye unclosed; 

So wills its King, who hath forbid 

The uplifting of the fringéd lid; 

And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses. 50 


By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an-Eidolon, named NIGuHtT, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 


THE RAVEN 
(ca. 1842-44) 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my 
chamber door. 

“Tis some visiter,”’ I muttered, ‘‘ tapping at 
my chamber door — | 

Only this and nothing more.” 


_ Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak 


December; 

And each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow; — vainly I 
had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow 
for the lost Lenore — 10 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore — 

Nameless ere for evermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of 
each purple curtain 

Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors 
never felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, 
I stood repeating 


“Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my 
chamber door — 
Some late visiter entreating entrance at my 
chamber door; — 
This it is and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating 
then no longer, 
“Sir,” said I, ‘‘or Madam, truly your forgive- 
~ ness I implore; 20 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently 
you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at 
my chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you’’ — here 
I opened wide the door; — 
Darkness there and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood 
there wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the still- 
ness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the 
whispered word, ‘‘Lenore!”’ 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured 
back the word ‘‘Lenore!”’ 

Merely this and nothing more. 30 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul 
within me burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat 
louder than before. 

“Surely,” said I, ‘‘surely that is something at 
my window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this 
mystery explore — 

Let my heart be still a moment and this 
mystery explore; — 

’Tis the wind and nothing more!”’ 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with 
many a flirt and flutter 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a min- 
ute stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above 
my chamber door — 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy 


into smiling, 
By the grave and stern 
countenance it wore, 


decorum of the 
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“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
thou,”’ I said, ‘“‘art sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering 
from the Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore!” 

Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.”’ 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear 
discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little 
relevancy bore; 50 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above 
his chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above 
his chamber door, 

With such name as “‘ Nevermore.”’ 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid 
bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word 
he did outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered — not a 
feather then he fluttered — 

Till I scarcely more than muttered ‘Other 
friends have flown before — 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes 
have flown before.’ 

Then the bird said ‘‘ Nevermore.”’ 60 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so 
aptly spoken, 

‘“‘Doubtless,” said I, ‘“‘what it utters is its 
only stock and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom 
unmerciful Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his 
songs one burden bore — 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy 
burden bore 

Of ‘Never — nevermore.’” 


But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy 
into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front 
of bird, and bust and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook my- 
self to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this Preis 
nous bird of yore — 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, BS 
and ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking ‘‘ Nevermore.’ 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syl- 
lable expressing 
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To the fow! whose fiery eyes now burned into 
my bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head 
at ease reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp- 
light gloated o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp- 
light gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, per- 
fumed from an unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled 
on the tufted floor. 80 

“Wretch,”’ I cried, “thy God hath lent thee 
—i by these angels he hath sent thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy 
memories of Lenore; 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind ma pvege and forget 
this lost Lenore!”’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘ Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! prophet 
still, if bird or devil! — 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert 
land enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me 
truly, I implore — 

Is there —7zs there balm in Gilead? — tell 
me — tell me, I implore!”’. 

Quoth the Raven ‘‘ Nevermore.” 90 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! — prophet 
still, if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us — by 
that God we both adore — 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the 
distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the © 
angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the © 
angels name Lenore.” 

Quoth the Raven ‘“ Nevermore.” 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or 
fiend!’’ I shrieked, upstarting — 
“Get thee back into the tempest and the | 
Night’s Plutonian shore! . 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie | 
thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken! — quit the 
bust above my door! 100 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take 
thy form from off my door!”’ | 
Quoth the Raven “ Nevermore.” 


ULALUME 


_And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore! 


ULALUME 
(1847) 


The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and ‘sere — 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir — 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 
Here once, through an alley Titanic, Io 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll — 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 
That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they were palsied and 

sere — 

memories 
sere — 

For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 
(Though once we had journeyed down 

here) — 

Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Our were treacherous and 


And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 
As the star-dials hinted of morn — 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 
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Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 
And I said — ‘“‘She is warmer than Dian: 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 40 


She revels in a region of sighs: 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies — 
To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 
To shine on us with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eves.”’ 50 
But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said — “Sadly this star I mistrust — 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust: — 
Oh, hasten! — oh, let us not linger! 
Oh, fly! — let us fly! — for we must.”’ 
In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust — 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 60 


I replied — ‘‘ This is nothing but dreaming: 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light! 
Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night: — 
See! — it flickers up the sky through the 
night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright — 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 70 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through the 
night.” 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her scruples and gloom; 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb; 
And I said — ‘‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb?”’ 
She replied — ‘‘ Ulalume — Ulalume — 80 
’Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!”’ 


Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crispéd and sere — 
As the leaves that were withering and 
sere, 
And I cried — ‘“‘It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
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That I journeyed —I journeyed down 
here — 
That I brought a dread burden down 
here — 


On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here? 90 
Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir + 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


THE.BELLS 
(1845-49) 


I 
Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody 

foretells! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 

While the stars that oversprinkle 

All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 


In a sort of Runic rhyme, 10 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 


From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the 
bells. 


II 


Hear the mellow Weenie bells — 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! — 
From the molten-golden notes, 20 
And all in tune, 
-What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she 
gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! — how it tells 
~ Of the rapture that impels 30 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 
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III 
Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now their turbulency 
tells! 
In the startled ear of night 3 
How they scream out their affright! 40 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 


In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the 


fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and 
frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 50 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 60 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of 
the bells — 
Of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clanging of the bells! 


IV 


Hear the tolling of the bells — 70 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their mon- 
ody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 80 
All alone, 
And who; tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — 


FOR ANNIE 


They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls: — 
And their king it is who tolls: — 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 90 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells: — 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time, 100 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the sobbing of the bells: — 
Keeping time, time, time, 
Ashe knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells: — 
To the tolling of the bells — ITO 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 


To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


FOR ANNIE 
(1840) 


Thank Heaven! the crisis — 
The danger is past, 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last — 

And the fever called “Living” 
Is conquered at last. ~ 


Sadly, I know 

I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle I move 

As | lie at full length — 10 
But no matter! — I feel 

I am better at length. 


And I rest so composedly 
Now, in my bed, 
That any beholder 
Might fancy me dead — 
Might start at beholding me, 
_ Thinking me dead. 


The moaning and groaning, 

The sighing and sobbing, 20 
Are quieted now, 

With that horrible throbbing 


At heart: — ah that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing! 


The sickness — the nausea — 
The pitiless pain — 

Have ceased with the fever 
That maddened my brain — 

With the fever called “ Living”’ 
That burned in my brain. 


And oh! of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated — the terrible 
Torture of thirst 
For the napthaline river 
Of Passion accurst: — 
I have drank of a water 
That quenches all thirst: — 


Of a water that flows, 
With a lullaby sound, 
From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — 
From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 


And ah! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed; 
For a man never slept 
In a different bed — 
And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 


My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting, its roses — 
Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses: 


For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odor 
About it, of pansies — 
A rosemary odor, 
Commingled with pansies — 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 


And so it lies happily, 
Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 
And the beauty of Annie — 
Drowned in a bath 
Of the tresses of Annie. 
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She tenderly kissed me, 

She fondly caressed, 
And then I fell gently 

To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 


When the light was extinguished, 
She covered me warm, 80 
And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm — 
To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 


And I lie so composedly, 
Now, in my bed, 
(Knowing her love) 
That you fancy me dead — 
And I rest so contentedly, 
Now, in my bed, 90 
(With her love at my breast) 
That you fancy me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me, 
Thinking me dead: — 


But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars of the sky, 
For it sparkles with Annie — 
It glows with the light 
Of the love of my Annie — 100 
With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 


ANNABEL LEE 
(1849) 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know 
By the name of ANNABEL LEE; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more than 
love — 
I and my ANNABEL LEE — 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs Hi 
heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
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A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful ANNABEL LEE; 
So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 20 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 


Went envying her and me — 
Yes!— that was’ the reason (as all men 
know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my ANNABEL LEE. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the 
love 
Of those who were older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 30 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing 
me dreams 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright 
eyes 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE: 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 


side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and 
my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea — 40 


In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


ELDORADO 
(1849) 


Gaily bedight, 
A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 


But he grew old — 
This knight so bold — 
And o’er his heart a shadow 
Fell as he found 10 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 


And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 
He met a pilgrim shadow — 
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‘“‘Shadow,”’ said he, 
‘‘Where can it be — 
This land of Eldorado?” 


“Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 20 
Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,”’ 
The shade replied, — 
“Tf you seek for Eldorado.’ 


THE ASSIGNATION 
(1834) 


Stay for me there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale. 
HENRY KING, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER: The Exequy. 

Ill-fated and mysterious man!— bewildered 
in the brilliancy of thine own imagination, 
and fallen in the flames of thine own youth! 
Again in fancy I behold thee! Once more 
thy form hath risen before me! — not — oh, 
not as thou art—#in the cold valley and 
shadow — but as thou shouldst be — squan- 
dering away a life of magnificent meditation 
in that city of dim visions, thine own Venice 
— which is a star-beloved Elysium of the sea, 
and the wide windows of whose Palladian 
palaces look down with a deep and bitter 
meaning upon the secrets of her silent waters. 
Yes! I repeat it—as thou shouldst be. 
There are surely other worlds than this — 
other thoughts than the thoughts of the mul- 
titude — other speculations than the specu- 
lations of the sophist. Who then shall call 
thy conduct into question? who blame thee 
for thy visionary hours, or denounce those 
occupations as a wasting away of life, which 
were but the overflowings of thine everlast- 
ing energies? 

It was at Venice, beneath the covered 
archway there called the Ponte di Sospiri, 
that I met for the third or fourth time the 
person of whom I speak. It is with a con- 
fused recollection that I bring to mind the 
circumstances of that meeting. Yet I re- 
member — ah! how should I forget? — the 
deep midnight, the Bridge of Sighs, the 
beauty of woman, and the Genius of Ro- 
mance that stalked up and down the narrow 
canal. 

It was a night of unusual gloom. The 
great clock of the Piazza had sounded the 
fifth hour of the Italian evening. The square 
of the Campanile lay silent and deserted, and 
the lights in the old Ducal Palace were dying 
fast away. I was returning home from the 
Piazzetta, by way of the Grand Canal. But 


as my gondola arrived opposite the mouth of 
the canal San Marco, a female voice from its 
recesses broke suddenly upon the night, in 
one wild, hysterical, and long-continued 
shriek. Startled at the sound, I sprang upon 
my feet: while the gondolier, letting slip his 
single oar, lost it in the pitchy darkness be- 
yond a chance of recovery, and we were con- 
sequently left to the guidance of the current 
which here sets from the greater into the 
smaller channel. Like some huge and sable- 
feathered condor, we were slowly drifting 
down towards the Bridge of Sighs, when a 
thousand flambeaux flashing from the win- 
dows, and down the staircases of the Ducal 
Palace, turned all at once that deep gloom 
into a livid and preternatural day. 

A child, slipping from the arms of its own 
mother, had fallen from an upper window of 
the lofty structure into the deep and dim 
canal. The quiet waters had closed placidly 
over their victim; and, although my own 
gondola was the only one in sight, many a 
stout swimmer, already in the stream, was 
seeking in vain upon the surface the treasure 
which was to be found, alas! only within the 
abyss. Upon the broad black marble flag- 
stones at the entrance of the palace, and a 
few steps above the water, stood a figure 
which none who then saw can have ever since 
forgotten. It was the Marchesa Aphrodite 
— the adoration of all Venice — the gayest 
of the gay — the most lovely where all were 
beautiful — but still the young wife of the 
old and intriguing Mentoni, and the mother 
of that fair child, her first and only one, who 
now, deep beneath the murky water, was 
thinking in bitterness of heart upon her 
sweet caresses, and exhausting its little life in 
struggles to call upon her name. 

She stood alone. Her small, bare, and 
silvery feet gleamed in the black mirror of 
marble beneath her. Her hair, not as yet 
more than half loosened for the night from its 
ball-room array, clustered, amid a shower 
of diamonds, round and round her classical 
head, in curls like those of the young hya- 
cinth. A snowy-white and gauze-like dra- 
pery seemed to be nearly the sole covering to 
her delicate form; but the midsummer and 
midnight air was hot, sullen, and still, and no 
motion in the statue-like form itself stirred 
even the folds of that raiment of very vapor 
which hung around it as the heavy marble 
hangs around the Niobe. Yet, strange to 
say, her large lustrous eyes were not turned 
downwards upon that grave wherein her 
brightest hope lay buried — but riveted in a 
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widely different direction! The prison of the 
Old Republic is, I think, the stateliest build- 
ing in all Venice — but how could that lady 
gaze so fixedly upon it, when beneath her lay 
stifling her only child? Yon dark, gloomy 
niche, too, yawns right opposite her chamber 
window — what, then, could there be in its 
shadows, in its architecture,- in its ivy- 
wreathed and solemn cornices, that the 
Marchesa di Mentoni had not wondered at a 
thousand times before? Nonsense! — Who 
does not remember that, at such a time as 
this, the eye, like a shattered mirror, multi- 
plies the images of its sorrow, and sees in 
innumerable far-off places the woe which is 
close at hand? 

Many steps above the Marchesa, and 
within the arch of the water-gate, stood, in 
full dress, the satyr-like figure of Mentoni 
himself. He was occasionally occupied in 
thrumming a guitar, and seemed ennuyé to 
the very death as at intervals he gave direc- 
tions for the recovery of his child. Stupefied 
and aghast, I had myself no power to move 
from the upright position I had assumed 
upon first hearing the shriek, and must have 
presented to the eyes of the agitated group a 
spectral and ominous appearance, as with 
pale countenance and rigid limbs I floated 
down among them in that funereal gondola. 

All efforts proved in vain. Many of the 
most energetic in the search were relaxing 
their exertions, and yielding to a gloomy 
sorrow. There seemed but little hope for the 
child (how much less then for the mother!); 
but now, from the interior of that dark niche 
which has been already mentioned as forming 
a part of the Old Republican prison, and as 
fronting the lattice of the Marchesa, a figure 
muffled in a cloak stepped out within reach of 
the light, and, pausing a moment upon the 
verge of the giddy descent, plunged headlong 
into the canal. As in an instant afterwards 
he stood, with the still living and breathing 
child within his grasp, upon the marble flag- 
stones by the side of the Marchesa, his cloak, 
heavy with the drenching water, became un- 
fastened, and, falling in folds about his feet, 
discovered to the wonder-stricken spectators 
the graceful person of a very young man, 
with the sound of whose name the greater 
part of Europe was then ringing. 

No word spoke the deliverer. But -the 
Marchesa! She will now receive her child — 
she will press it to her heart — she will cling 
to its little form, and smother it with her 
caresses. Alas! another’s arms have taken 
it from the stranger — another’s arms have 


taken it away and borne it afar off, un- 
noticed, into the palace! And the Marchesa! 
Her lip — her beautiful lip trembles; tears 
are gathering in her eyes — those eyes which, 
like Pliny’s acanthus, are “‘soft and almost 
liquid.”’ Yes, tears are gathering in those 
eyes —and see! the entire woman thrills 
throughout the soul, and the statue has 
started into life! The pallor of the marble 
countenance, the swelling of the marble 


_ bosom, the very purity of the marble feet, we 


behold suddenly flushed over with a tide of 
ungovernable crimson; and a slight shudder 
quivers about her delicate frame, as a gentle 
air at Napoli about the rich silver lilies in the 
grass. ; 

Why should that lady blush? To this 
demand there is no answer — except that, 
having left, in the eager haste and terror of 
a mother’s heart, the privacy of her own 
boudoir, she has neglected to enthrall her 
tiny feet in their slippers, and utterly for- 
gotten to throw over her Venetian shoulders 
that drapery which is their due. What other 
possible reason could there have been for her 
so blushing? — for the glance of those wild 
appealing eyes? for the unusual tumult of 
that throbbing bosom? for the convulsive 
pressure of that trembling hand — that hand 
which fell, as Mentoni turned into the palace, 
accidentally upon the hand of the stranger? 
What reason could there have been for the 
low — the singularly low tone of those un- 
meaning words which the lady uttered hur- 
riedly in bidding him adieu? ‘Thou hast 
conquered,”’ she said, or the murmurs of the 
water deceived me; ‘‘thou hast conquered — 
one hour after sunrise — we shall meet — so 
let it be!”’ 


The tumult had subsided, the lights had 
died away within the palace, and the 
stranger, whom I now recognized, stood alone 
upon the flags. He shook with inconceivable 
agitation, and his eye glanced around in 
search of a gondola. I could not do less than 
offer him the service of my own; and he 
accepted the civility. Having obtained an 
oar at the water-gate, we proceeded together 
to his residence, while he rapidly recovered 
his self-possession, and spoke of our former 
slight acquaintance in terms of great ap- 
parent cordiality. 

There are some subjects upon which I take 
pleasure in being minute. The person of the 
stranger — let me call him by this title, who 
to all the world was still a stranger — the 
person of the stranger is one of these subjects. 
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In height he might have been below rather 
than above the medium size; although there 
were moments of intense passion when his 
frame actually expanded and belied the asser- 
tion. The light, almost slender, symmetry 
of his figure promised more of that ready 


activity which he evinced at the Bridge of 


_, the next morning. 


; 
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Sighs, than of that Herculean strength which 
he has been known to wield without an 
effort, upon occasions of more dangerous 
emergency. With the mouth and chin of a 
deity — singular, wild, full, liquid eyes, 
whose shadows varied from pure hazel to 
intense and brilliant jet — and a profusion of 
curling, black hair, from which a forehead of 
unusual breadth gleamed forth at intervals 
all light and ivory — his were features than 
which I have seen none more classically 
regular, except, perhaps, the marble ones of 
the Emperor Commodus. Yet his counte- 
nance was, nevertheless, one of those which 
all men have seen at some period of their 
lives, and have never afterwards seen again. 
It had no peculiar — it had no settled pre- 
dominant expression to be fastened upon the 
memory; a countenance seen and instantly 
forgotten — but forgotten with a vague and 
never-ceasing desire of recalling it to mind. 
Not that the spirit of each rapid passion 
failed, at any time, to throw its own distinct 
image upon the mirror of that face; but that 
the mirror, mirror-like, retained no vestige of 
the passion, when the passion had departed. 

Upon leaving him on the night of our ad- 
venture, he solicited me, in what I thought an 
urgent manner, to call upon him very early 
Shortly after sunrise I 
found myself accordingly at his Palazzo, one 
of those huge structures of gloomy, yet fan- 
tastic pomp, which tower above the waters of 
the Grand Canal in the vicinity of the Rialto. 
I was shown up a broad winding staircase of 
mosaics, into an apartment whose unparal- 
leled splendor burst through the opening door 
with an actual glare, making me blind and 
dizzy with luxuriousness. 

I knew my acquaintance to be wealthy. 
Report had spoken of his possessions in 
terms which I had even ventured to call 
terms of ridiculous exaggeration. But as I 
gazed about me, I could not bring myself to 
believe that the wealth of any subject in 
Europe could have supplied the princely 
magnificence which burned and _ blazed 
around. 

Although, as I say, the sun had arisen, yet 
the room was still brilliantly lighted up. I 
judged from this circumstance, as well as 


from an air of exhaustion in the countenance 
of my friend, that he had not retired to bed 
during the whole of the preceding night. In 
the architecture and embellishments of the 
chamber, the evident design had been to 
dazzle and astound. Little attention had 
been paid to the decora of what is technically 
called keeping, or to the proprieties of nation- 
ality. The eye wandered from object to 
object, and rested upon none — neither the 
grotesques of the Greek painters, nor the 
sculptures of the best Italian days, nor the 
huge carvings of untutored Egypt. Rich 
draperies in every part of the room trembled 
to the vibration of low, melancholy music, 
whose origin was not to be discovered. The 
senses were oppressed by mingled and con- 
flicting perfumes, reeking up from strange 
convolute censers, together with multitudi- 
nous flaring and flickering tongues of emerald 
and violet fire. The rays of the newly risen 
sun poured in upon the whole, through win- 
dows formed each of a single pane of 
crimson-tinted glass. Glancing to and froin 
a thousand reflections, from curtains which 
rolled from their cornices like cataracts of 
molten silver, the beams of natural glory 
mingled at length fitfully with the artificial 
light, and lay weltering in subdued masses 
upon a carpet of rich, liquid-looking cloth of 
Chili gold. 

“Hal ha! ha! —ha! ha! ha!’’ — laughed 
the proprietor, motioning me to a seat as I 
entered the room, and throwing himself back 
at full length upon an ottoman. ‘“‘I-see,”’ 
said he, perceiving that I could not immedi- 
ately reconcile myself to the bienséance of so 
singular a welcome — ‘I see you are aston- 
ished at my apartment — at my statues — 
my pictures — my originality of conception 
in architecture and upholstery — absolutely 
drunk, eh, with my magnificence? But 
pardon me, my dear sir’’ (here his tone of 
voice dropped to the very spirit of cordial- 


ity), “pardon me for my _ uncharitable 
laughter. You appeared so utterly aston- 
ished. Besides, some things are so com- 


pletely ludicrous that a man must laugh, or. 
die. To die laughing must be the most 
glorious of all glorious deaths! Sir Thomas 
More —a very fine man was Sir Thomas 
More — Sir Thomas More died laughing, 
you remember. Also in the Absurdities of 
Ravisius Textor there is a long list of char- 
acters who came to the same magnificent 
end. Do you know, however,’’ continued he 
musingly, ‘‘that at Sparta — which is now 
Palzochori — at Sparta, I say, to the west of 
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the citadel, among a chaos of scarcely visible 
ruins, is a kind of socle upon which are still 
legible the letters AAZM. They are un- 
doubtedly part of TEAAZMA. Now, at 
Sparta were a thousand temples and shrines 
to a thousand different divinities. How ex- 
ceedingly strange that the altar of Laughter 
should have survived all the others! But in 
the present instance,’’ he resumed, with a 
singular alteration of voice and manner, ‘AI 


have no right to be merry at your expense. © 


You might well have been amazed. Europe 
cannot produce anything so fine as this, my 
little regal cabinet. My other apartments 
are by no means of the same order — mere 
ultras of fashionable insipidity. This is 
better than fashion, is it not? Yet this has 
but to be seen to become the rage — that is, 
with those who could afford it at the cost of 
their entire patrimony. I have guarded, 
however, against any such _profanation. 
With one exception you are the only human 
being, besides myself and my valet, who has 
been admitted within the mysteries of these 
imperial precincts, since they have been 
bedizened as you see!”’ 

I bowed in acknowledgment: for the over- 
powering sense of splendor and perfume and 
music, together with the unexpected eccen- 
tricity of his address and manner, prevented 
me from expressing, in words, my apprecia- 
tion of what I might have construed into a 
compliment. 

‘‘Here,” he resumed, arising and leaning 
on my arm as he sauntered around the apart- 
ment, — “here are paintings from the Greeks 
to Cimabue, and from Cimabue to the pre- 
sent hour. Many are chosen, as you see, 
with little deference to the opinions-of Virtt. 
They are all, however, fitting tapestry for a 
chamber such as this. Here, too, are some 
chefs d’euvre of the unknown great; and here, 
unfinished designs by men, celebrated in their 
day, whose very names the perspicacity of 
the academies has left to silence and to me. 
What think you,” said he, turning abruptly 
as he spoke —‘‘what think you of this 
Madonna della Pieta?”’ 

“Tt is Guido’s own!” I said, with all the 
enthusiasm of my nature, for I had been por- 
ing intently over its surpassing loveliness. 
“Tt is Guido’s own! — how could you have 
obtained it? — she is undoubtedly in paint- 
ing what the Venus is in sculpture.” 

“Ha!” said he, thoughtfully, ‘the Venus 
— the beautiful Venus? — the Venus of the 
Medici? — she of the diminutive head and 
the gilded hair? Part of the left arm,”’ (here 
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his voice dropped so as to be heard with difh- 
culty) ‘‘and all the right, are restorations; 
and in the coquetry of that right arm lies, I 
think, the quintessence of all affectation. 
Give me the Canova! The Apollo, too! is a 
copy — there can be no doubt of it — blind 
fool that I am, who cannot behold the 
boasted inspiration of the Apollo! I cannot 
help — pity me! — I cannot help preferring 
the Antinous. Was it not Socrates who said 
that the statuary found his statue in the 
block of marble? Then Michel Angelo was 
by no means original in his couplet — 


‘Non ha l’ottimo artista alcun concetto 
Ché un marmo solo in se non circonscriva.’””’ 


It has been or should be remarked that, in 
the manner of the true gentleman, we are 
always aware of a difference from the bearing 
of the vulgar, without being at once precisely 
able to determine in what such difference 
consists. Allowing the remark to have ap- 
plied in its full force to the outward de- 
meanor of my acquaintance, I felt it, on that 
eventful morning, still more fully applicable 
to his moral temperament and character. 
Nor can I better define that peculiarity of 
spirit which seemed to place him so essen- 
tially apart from all other human beings, 
than by calling it a habit of intense and con- 
tinual thought, pervading even his most 
trivial actions, intruding upon his moments 
of dalliance, and interweaving itself with his 
very flashes of merriment — like adders which 
writhe from out the eyes of the grinning 
masks in the cornices around the temples of 
Persepolis. 

I could not help, however, repeatedly ob- 
serving, through the mingled tone of levity 
and solemnity with which he rapidly de- 
scanted upon matters of little importance, a 
certain air of trepidation—a degree of 
nervous uwnction in action and in speech — an 
unquiet excitability of manner which ap- 
peared to me at all times unaccountable, and 
upon some occasions even filled me with 
alarm. Frequently, too, pausing in the 
middle of a sentence whose commencement 
he had apparently forgotten, he seemed to be 
listening in the deepest attention, as if either 
in momentary expectation of a visitor, or to 
sounds which must have had existence in his 
imagination alone. 

It was during one of these reveries or 
pauses of apparent abstraction, that, in turn- 
ing over a page of the poet and scholar 
Politian’s beautiful tragedy, the Orfeo (the 
first native Italian tragedy), which lay near 
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“me upon an ottoman, I discovered a passage 
underlined in pencil. It was a passage 
towards the end of the third act — a passage 
of the most heart-stirring excitement —a 
passage which, although tainted with im- 
purity, no man shall read without a thrill of 
novel emotion, no woman without a sigh. 
The whole page was blotted with fresh tears; 
and upon the opposite interleaf were the fol- 
lowing English lines, written in a hand so 
very different from the peculiar characters of 
my acquaintance that I had some difficulty 
in recognizing it as his own: 

Thou wast all that to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and uowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 


Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope, that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
“On! On!’ — but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute — motionless — aghast! 


For alas! alas! with me 
The light of Life is o’er! 
‘‘No more — no more — no more —”’ 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 


Now all my hours are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what Italian streams. 


Alas! for that accurséd time 
They bore thee o’er the billow, 

From Love to titled age and crime 
And an unholy pillow: — 

From me, and from our misty clime 
Where weeps the silver willow. 


That these lines were written in English, a 
language with which I had not believed their 
author acquainted, afforded me little matter 
for surprise. I was too well aware of the 
extent of his acquirements, and of the singu- 
lar pleasure he took in concealing them from 
observation, to be astonished at any similar 
discovery; but the place of date, I must con- 
fess, occasioned me no little amazement. It 
had been originally written London, and 
afterwards carefully overscored — not, how- 
ever, so effectually as to conceal the word 


imagined wings. 


from a scrutinizing eye. I say, this occa- 
sioned me no little amazement; for I well 
remember that, in a former conversation 
with my friend, I particularly inquired if he 
had at any time met in London the Marchesa 
di Mentoni (who for some years previous to 
her marriage had resided in that city), when 
his answer, if I mistake not, gave me to 
understand that he had never visited the 
metropolis of Great Britain. I might as well 
here mention that I have more than once 
heard (without, of course, giving credit to a 
report involving so many improbabilities), 
that the person of whom I speak was not only 
by birth, but in education, an Englishman. 


‘““There is one painting,” said he, without 
being aware of my notice of the tragedy — 
“there is still one painting which you have 
not seen.’’ And throwing aside a drapery, 
he discovered a full-length portrait of the 
Marchesa Aphrodite. 

Human art could have done no more in the 
delineation of her superhuman beauty. The 
same ethereal figure which stood before me 
the preceding night, upon the steps of the 
Ducal Palace, stood before me once again. 
But in the expression of the countenance, 
which was beaming all over with smiles, 
there still lurked (incomprehensible ano- 
maly!) that fitful stain of melancholy which 
will ever be found inseparable from the per- 
fection of the beautiful. Her right arm lay 
folded over her bosom. With her left she 
pointed downward to a curiously fashioned 
vase. One small, fairy foot, alone visible, 
barely touched the earth; and, scarcely dis- 
cernible in the brilliant atmosphere which 
seemed to encircle and enshrine her loveli- 
ness, floated a pair of the most delicately 
My glance fell from the 
painting to the figure of my friend, and the 
vigorous words of Chapman’s Bussy D’Am- 
bois quivered instinctively upon my lips: 


“‘He is up 
There like a Roman statue! He will stand 
Till Death hath made him marble!”’ 


““Come,” he said at length, turning to- 
wards a table of richly enamelled and mas- 
sive silver, upon which were a few goblets 
fantastically stained, together with two large 
Etruscan vases, fashioned in the same ex- 
traordinary model as that in the foreground 
of the portrait, and: filled with what I sup- 
posed to be Johannisberger. “Come,” he 
said abruptly, “let us drink! It is early — 
but let us drink. It is indeed early,” he con- 
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tinued musingly, as a cherub with a heavy 
golden hammer made the apartment ring 
with the first hour after sunrise — ‘‘it is indeed 
early, but what matters it? let us drink! 
Let us pour out an offering to yon solemn sun 
which these gaudy lamps and censers are so 
eager to subdue!” And, having made me 
pledge him in a bumper, he swallowed in 
rapid succession several goblets of the wine. 

“To dream,’’ he continued, resuming the 
tone of his desultory conversation, as he held 
up to the rich light of a censer one of the 
magnificent vases — ‘‘to dream has been the 
business of my life. I have therefore framed 
for myself, as you see, a bower of dreams. 
In the heart of Venice could I have erected a 
better? You behold around you, it is true, 
a medley of architectural embellishments. 
The chastity of Ionia is offended by ante- 
diluvian devices, and the sphinxes of Egypt 
are outstretched upon carpets of gold. Yet 
the effect is incongruous to the timid alone. 
Proprieties of place, and especially of time, 
are the bugbears which terrify mankind from 
the contemplation of the magnificent. Once 
I was myself a decorist; but that sublimation 
of folly has palled upon my soul. All this is 
now the fitter for my purpose. Like these 
arabesque censers, my spirit is writhing in 
fire, and the delirium of this scene is fashion- 
ing me for the wilder visions of that land of 
real dreams whither I am now rapidly de- 
parting.” He here paused abruptly, bent his 
head to his bosom, and seemed to listen to a 
sound which I could not hear. At length, 
erecting his frame, he looked upwards, and 
ejaculated the lines of the Bishop of Chi- 
chester: 


“ Stay for me there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale.” 


In the next instant, confessing the power of 
the wine, he threw himself at full length upon 
an ottoman. 

A quick step was now heard upon the stair- 
case, and.a loud knock at the door rapidly 
succeeded. J was hastening to anticipate a 
second disturbance, when a page of Men- 
toni’s household burst into the room, and 
faltered out, in a voice choking with emotion, 
the incoherent words, ‘‘My mistress! — my 
mistress! — Poisoned! — poisoned! Oh beau- 
tiful — oh beautiful Aphrodite!” 

Bewildered, I flew to the ottoman, and 
endeavored to arouse the sleeper to a sense of 
the startling intelligence. But his limbs 
were rigid — his lips were livid — his lately 
beaming eyes were riveted in death. I stag- 
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gered back towards the table — my hand fell 
upon a cracked and blackened goblet — and 
a consciousness of the entire and terrible 
truth flashed suddenly over my soul. 


SHADOW 


A PARABLE 


(1835) 


‘Yea! though I walk through the valley of the Shadow: 
Psalm of David. 

Ye who read are still among the living: but 
I who write shall have long since gone my ~ 
way into the region of shadows. For indeed 
strange things shall happen, and secret 
things be known, and many centuries shall 
pass away, ere these memorials be seen of 
men. And, when seen, there will be some to 
disbelieve and some to doubt, and yet a few 
who will find much to ponder upon in the 
characters here graven with a stylus of iron. 
The year had been a year of terror, and of 
feelings more intense than terror for which 
there is no name upon the earth. For many 
prodigies and signs had taken place, and far 
and wide, over sea and land, the black wings 
of the Pestilence were spread abroad. To 
those, nevertheless, cunning in the stars, it 
was not unknown that the heavens wore an 
aspect of ill; and to me, the Greek Oinos, 
among others, it was evident that now had 
arrived the alternation of that seven hundred 
and ninety-fourth year when, at the entrance 
of Aries, the planet Jupiter is conjoined with 
the red ring of the terrible Saturnus. The 
peculiar spirit of the skies, if I mistake not 
greatly, made itself manifest, not only in the 
physical orb of the earth, but in the souls, 

imaginations, -and meditations of mankind. 
Over some flasks of the red Chian wine, 
within the walls of a noble hall in a dim city 
called Ptolemais, we sat, at night, a company 
And to our chamber there was no 
entrance save by a lofty door of brass: and 
the door was fashioned by the artisan Corin- 
nos, and, being of rare workmanship, was 
fastened from within. Black draperies, like- 
wise, in the gloomy room, shut out from our 
view the moon, the lurid stars, and the 
peopleless streets — but the boding and the 
memory of Evil, they would not be so ex- 
cluded. There were things around us and 
about of which I can render no distinct ac- 
count — things material and spiritual — 
heaviness in the atmosphere —a sense of 
suffocation — anxiety — and, above all, that 
terrible state of existence which the nervous 
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experience when the senses are keenly living 
and awake, and meanwhile the powers of 
thought lie dormant. A dead weight hung 
upon us. It hung upon our limbs — upon 
the household furniture — upon the goblets 
from which we drank; and all things were de- 
pressed and borne down thereby — all things 
save only the flames of the seven iron lamps 
which illumined our revel. Uprearing them- 
selves in tall slender lines of light, they thus 
remained burning all pallid and motionless; 
and in the mirror which their lustre formed 
upon the round table of ebony at which we 
sat, each of us there assembled beheld the 
pallor of his own countenance, and the un- 
quiet glare in the downcast eyes of his com- 
panions. Yet we laughed and were merry in 
our proper way — which was hysterical; and 
sang the songs of Anacreon — which are 
madness; and drank deeply — although the 
purple wine reminded us of blood. For there 
was yet another tenant of our chamber in the 
person of young Zoilus. Dead and at full 
length he lay, enshrouded; — the genius and 
the demon of the scene. Alas! he bore no 
portion in our mirth, save that his counte- 
nance, distorted with the plague, and his eyes 
in which Death had but half extinguished the 
fire of the pestilence, seemed to take such 
interest in our merriment as the dead may 
haply take in the merriment of those who are 
to die. But although I, Oinos, felt that the 
eyes of the departed were upon me, still I 
forced myself not to perceive the bitterness 
of their expression, and, gazing down steadily 
into the depths of the ebony mirror, sang 
with a loud and sonorous voice the songs of 
the son of Teios. But gradually my songs 
they ceased, and their echoes, rolling afar off 
among the sable draperies of the chamber, 
became weak, and undistinguishable, and so 
faded away. And lo! from among those 
sable draperies where the sounds of the song 
departed, there came forth a dark and un- 
defined shadow —a shadow such as the 
moon, when low in heaven, might fashion 
from the figure of a man: but it was the 
shadow neither of man, nor of God, nor of 
any familiar thing. And, quivering awhile 
among the draperies of the room, it at length 
rested in full view upon the surface of the 
door of brass. But the shadow was vague, 
and formless, and indefinite, and was the 
shadow neither of man, nor of God — neither 
God of Greece, nor God of Chaldzea, nor any 
Egyptian God. And the shadow rested upon 
the brazen doorway, and under the arch of 
the entablature of the door, and moved not, 
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nor spoke any word, but there became sta- 
tionary and remained. And the door where- 
upon the shadow rested was, if I remember 
aright, over against the feet of the young 
Zoilus enshrouded. But we, the seven there 
assembled, having seen the shadow as it came 
out from among the draperies, dared not 
steadily behold it, but cast down our eyes, 
and gazed continually into the depths of the 
mirror of ebony. And at length I, Oinos, 
speaking some low words, demanded of the 
shadow its dwelling and its appellation. 
And the shadow answered, ‘‘I am SHADOW, 
and my dwelling is near to the catacombs of 
Ptolemais, and hard by those dim plains of 
Helusion which border upon the foul Cha- 
ronian canal.’’ And then did we, the seven, 
start from our seats in horror, and stand 
trembling, and shuddering, and aghast: for 
the tones in the voice of the shadow were not 
the tones of any one being, but of a multitude 
of beings, and, varying in their cadences 
from syllable to syllable, fell duskily upon our 
ears in the well-remembered and familiar 
accents of many thousand departed friends. 


LIGEIA 
(1838) 


And the will therein lieth, which dieth not. 
knoweth the mysteries of the will, with its vigor? For 
God is but a great will pervading all things by nature of 
its intentness. Man doth not yield himself to the angels, 
nor unto death utterly, save only through the weakness 
of his feeble will. 


Who 


JOSEPH GLANVILL 


I cannot, for my soul, remember how, 
when, or even precisely where, I first became 
acquainted with the lady Ligeia. Long years 
have since elapsed, and my memory is feeble 
through much suffering. Or, perhaps, I 
cannot now bring these points to mind, 
because, in truth, the character of my be- 
loved, her rare learning, her singular yet 


placid cast of beauty, and the thrilling and . 


enthralling eloquence of her low musical lan- 
guage, made their way into my heart by 
paces so steadily and stealthily progressive 
that they have been unnoticed and unknown, 
Yet I believe that I met her first and most 
frequently in some large, old, decaying city 
near the Rhine. Of her family —I have 
surely heard her speak. That it is of a re- 
motely ancient date cannot be doubted. 
Ligeia! Ligeia! Buried in studies of a 
nature more than all else adapted to deaden 
impressions of the outward world, it is by 
that sweet word alone — by Ligeia — that I 
bring before mine eyes in fancy the image of 
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her whois no more. And now, while I write, 
a recollection flashes upon me that I have 
never known the paternal name of her who 
was my friend and my betrothed, and who 
became the partner of my studies, and finally 
the wife of my bosom. Was it a playful 
charge on the part of my Ligeia? or was it a 
test of my strength of affection, that I should 
institute no inquiries upon this point? or was 
it rather a caprice of my own—a wildly 
romantic offering on the shrine of the most 
passionate devotion? I but indistinctly re- 
call the fact itself — what wonder that I have 
utterly forgotten the circumstances which 
originated or attended it? And, indeed, if 
ever that spirit which is entitled Romance — 
if ever she, the wan and the misty-winged 
Ashtophet of idolatrous Egypt, presided, as 
they tell, over marriages ill-omened, then 
most surely she presided over mine. 

There is one dear topic, however, on which 
my memory fails me not. It is the person of 
Ligeia. In stature she was tall, somewhat 
slender, and, in her latter days, even emaci- 
ated. I would in vain attempt to portray 
the majesty, the quiet ease, of her demeanor, 
or the incomprehensible lightness and elas- 
ticity of her footfall. She came and departed 
asa shadow. I was never made aware of her 
entrance into my closed study, save by the 
dear music of her low sweet voice, as she 
placed her marble hand upon my shoulder. 
In beauty of face no maiden ever equalled 
her. It was the radiance of an opium-dream 
—an airy and spirit-lifting vision more 
wildly divine than the fantasies which hov- 
ered about the slumbering souls of the daugh- 
ters of Delos. Yet her features were not of 
that regular mould which we have been 
falsely taught to worship in the classical 
labors of the heathen. ‘‘There is no ex- 
quisite beauty,” says Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
speaking truly of all the forms and genera of 


beauty, ‘without some strangeness in the - 


proportion.” Yet, although I saw that the 
features of Ligeia were not of a classic regu- 
larity — although I perceived that her loveli- 
ness was indeed ‘exquisite,’ and felt that 
there was much of “‘strangeness”’ pervading 
it, yet I have tried in vain to detect the 
irregularity and to trace home my own per- 
ception of ‘‘the strange.’’ I examined the 
contour of the lofty and pale forehead: it was 
faultless — how cold indeed that word when 
applied to a majesty so divine! — the skin 
rivalling the purest ivory, the commanding 
extent and repose, the gentle prominence of 
the regions above the temples; and then the 


raven-black, the glossy, the luxuriant, and 
naturally-curling tresses, setting forth the 
full force of the Homeric epithet, ‘“‘hyacin- 
thine!’’ I looked at the delicate outlines of 
the nose — and nowhere but in the graceful 
medallions of the Hebrews had I beheld a 
similar perfection. There were the same 
luxurious smoothness of surface, the same 
scarcely perceptible tendency to the aquiline, 
the same harmoniously curved nostrils speak- 
ing the free spirit. I regarded the sweet 
mouth. Here was indeed the triumph of all 
things heavenly — the magnificent turn of 
the short upper lip — the soft, voluptuous 
slumber of the under — the dimples which 
sported, and the color which spoke — the 
teeth glancing back, with a brilliancy almost 
startling, every ray of the holy light which 
fell upon them in her serene and placid, yet 
most exultingly radiant of all smiles. I 
scrutinized the formation of the chin: and 
here, too, I found the gentleness of breadth, 
the softness and the majesty, the fulness and 
the spirituality, of the Greek — the contour 
which the god Apollo revealed but ina dream 
to Cleomenes, the son of the Athenian. And 
then I peered into the large eyes of Ligeia. 
For eyes we have no models in the re- 
motely antique. It might have been, too, 
that in these eyes of my beloved lay the 
secret to which Lord Verulam alludes. They 
were, I must believe, far larger than the ordi- 
nary eyes of our own race. They were even 
fuller than the fullest of the gazelle eyes of 
the tribe of the valley of Nourjahad. Yet it 
was only at intervals — in moments: of in- 
tense excitement — that this peculiarity be- 
came more than slightly noticeable in Ligeia. 
And at such moments was her beauty — in 


my heated fancy thus it appeared perhaps — 


the beauty of beings either above or apart 
from the earth, the beauty of the fabulous 
Houri of the Turk. The hue of the orbs was 
the most brilliant of black, and, far over 
them, hung jetty lashes of great length. 
The brows, slightly irregular in outline, had 
thesame tint. The ‘‘strangeness,’’ however, 
which I found in the eyes, was of a nature dis- 
tinct from the formation, or the color, or the 
brilliancy of the features, and must, after all, 
be referred to the expression. Ah, word of no 
meaning! behind whose vast latitude of mere 
sound we intrench our ignorance of so much 
of the spiritual. The expression of the eyes 
of Ligeia! How for long hours have I pon- 
dered upon it! How have I, through the 
whole of a midsummer night, struggled to 
fathom it! What was it — that something 
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more profound than the well of Democritus 
—which lay far within the pupils of my 
beloved? What was it? I was possessed 
with a passion to discover. Those eyes! 
those large, those shining, those divine orbs! 
they became to me twin stars of Leda, and I 
to them devoutest of astrologers. 

There is no point, among the many incom- 
prehensible anomalies of the science of mind, 
more thrillingly exciting than the fact — 
never, I believe, noticed in the schools — 
that in our endeavors to recall to memory 
something long forgotten, we often find our- 
selves upon the very verge of remembrance, 
without being able, in the end, to remember. 
And thus how frequently, in my intense 
scrutiny of Ligeia’s eyes, have I felt ap- 
proaching the full knowledge of their expres- 
sion — felt it approaching, yet not quite be 
mine, and so at length entirely depart! And 
(strange, oh strangest mystery of all!) I 
found, in the commonest objects of the uni- 
verse, a circle of analogies to that expression. 
I mean to say that, subsequently to the 
period when Ligeia’s beauty passed into my 
spirit, there dwelling as in a shrine, I derived, 
from many existences in the material world, 
a sentiment such as I felt always aroused 
within me by her large and luminous orbs. 
Yet not the more could I define that senti- 
ment, or analyze, or even steadily view it. 
I recognized it, let me repeat, sometimes in 
the survey of a rapidly growing vine — in the 
contemplation of a moth, a butterfly, a 
chrysalis, a stream of running water. I have 
felt it in the ocean; in the falling of a meteor. 
I have felt it in the glances of unusually aged 
people. And there are one or two stars in 
heaven, (one especially, a star of the sixth 
magnitude, double and changeable, to be 
found near the large star in Lyra,) in a tele- 
scopic scrutiny of which I have been made 
aware of the feeling. I have been filled with 
it by certain sounds from stringed instru- 
ments, and not unfrequently by passages 
from books. Among innumerable other in- 
stances, I well remember something in a vol- 
umeof Joseph Glanvill, which (perhaps merely 
from its quaintness — who shall say?) never 
failed to inspire me with the sentiment: ‘‘ And 
the will therein lieth, which dieth not. Who 
knoweth the mysteries of the will, with its 
vigor? For God is but a great will pervading 
all things by nature of its intentness. Man 
doth not yield him to the angels, nor unto 
death utterly, save only through the weak- 
ness of his feeble will.’’ 

Length of years and subsequent reflection 


have enabled me to trace, indeed, some re- 
mote connection between this passage in the 
English moralist and a portion of the char- 
acter of Ligeia. An intensity in thought, 
action, or speech, was possibly, in her, a 
result, or at least an index, of that gigantic 
volition which, during our long intercourse, 
failed to give other and more immediate evi- 
dence of its existence. Of all the women 
whom I have ever known, she, the outwardly 
calm, the ever-placid Ligeia, was the most 
violently a prey to the tumultuous vultures 
of stern passion. And of such passion I could 
form no estimate, save by the miraculous ex- 
pansion of those eyes which at once so de- 
lighted and appalled me — by the almost 
magical melody, modulation, distinctness, 
and placidity of her very low voice — and by 
the fierce energy (rendered doubly effective 
by contrast with her manner of utterance) of 
the wild words which she habitually uttered. 
I have spoken of the learning of Ligeia: it 
was immense — such as I have never known 
in woman. In the classical tongues was she 
deeply proficient, and as far as my own 
acquaintance extended in regard to the 
modern dialects of Europe, I have never 
known her at fault. Indeed upon any theme 
of the most admired, because simply the 
most abstruse of the boasted erudition of the 
academy, have I ever found Ligeia at fault? 
How singularly, how thrillingly, this one 
point in the nature of my wife has forced 
itself, at this late period only, upon my atten- 
tion! I said her knowledge was such as I 
have never known in woman — but where 
breathes the man who has traversed, and suc- 
cessfully, all the wide areas of moral, phys- 
ical, and mathematical science? I saw not 
then what I now clearly perceive, that the 
acquisitions of Ligeia were gigantic, were 
astounding; yet I was sufficiently aware of 
her infinite supremacy to resign myself, with 
a child-like confidence, to her guidance 
through the chaotic world of metaphysical 
investigation at which I was most busily 
occupied during the earlier years of our mar- 
riage. With how vast a triumph, with how 
vivid a delight, with how much of all that is 
ethereal in hope, did I feel, as she bent over 
me in studies but little sought — but less 
known — that delicious vista by slow degrees 
expanding before me, down whose long, 
gorgeous, and all untrodden path, | might at 
length pass onward to the goal of a wisdom 
too divinely precious not to be forbidden! 
How poignant, then, must have been the 
grief with which, after some years, I beheld 
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my well-grounded expectations take wings to 
themselves and fly away! Without Ligeia I 
was but as a child groping benighted. Her 
presence, her readings alone, rendered vividly 
luminous the many mysteries of the transcen- 
dentalism in which we were immersed. 
Wanting the radiant lustre of her eyes, let- 
ters, lambent and golden, grew duller than 
Saturnian lead. And now those eyes shone 
less and less frequently upon the pages over 
which I pored. Ligeia grew ill. The wild 
eyes blazed with a too — too glorious efful- 
gence; the pale fingers became of the trans- 
parent waxen hue of the grave; and the blue 
veins upon the lofty forehead swelled and 
sank impetuously with the tides of the most 
gentle emotion. I saw that she must die — 
and I struggled desperately in spirit with the 
grim Azrael. And the struggles of the pas- 
sionate wife were, to my astonishment, even 
more energetic than my own. There had 
been much in her stern nature to impress me 
with the belief that, to her, death would have 
come without its terrors; but not so. Words 
are impotent to convey any just idea of the 
fierceness of resistance with which she 
wrestled with the Shadow. I groaned in 
anguish at the pitiable spectacle. I would 
have soothed — I would have reasoned; but, 
in the intensity of her wild desire for life — 
for life— but for life — solace and reason 
were alike the uttermost of folly. Yet not 
until the last instance, amid the most con- 
vulsive writhings of her fierce spirit, was 
shaken the external placidity of her de- 
meanor. Her voice grew more gentle — 
grew more low — yet I would not wish to 
dwell upon the wild meaning of the quietly 
uttered words. My brain reeled as I heark- 
ened, entranced, to a melody more than 
mortal — to assumptions and aspirations 
which mortality had never before known. 
That she loved me I should not have 
doubted; and I might have been easily aware 
that, in a bosom such as hers, love would 
have reigned no ordinary passion. But in 
death only was I fully impressed with the 
strength of her affection. For long hours, 
detaining my hand, would she pour out be- 
fore me the overflowing of a heart whose 
more than passionate devotion amounted to 
idolatry. How had I deserved to be so 
blessed by such confessions? How had I de- 
served to be so cursed with the removal of my 
beloved in the hour of her making them? 
But upon this subject I cannot bear to dilate. 
Let me say only, that in Ligeia’s more than 


womanly abandonment toa love, alas! all un-» 
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merited, all unworthily bestowed, I at length 
recognized the principle of her longing, with 
so wildly earnest a desire, for the life which 
was now fleeing so rapidly away. It is this 
wild longing, it is this eager vehemence of 
desire for life — but for life, that I have no 
power to portray, no utterance capable of 
expressing. . 

At high noon of the night in which she de- 
parted, beckoning me peremptorily to her 


side, she bade me repeat certain verses com- 


posed by herself not many days before. I 
obeyed her. They were these: 


Lo! ’tis a gala night 
Within the lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 


Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly — 
Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible Woe! 


That motley drama — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore, 
By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot, 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot. 


But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 

It writhes — it writhes! with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 

And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 


Out — out are the lights — out all! 
And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
While the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, “Man,” 
And its hero, the Conqueror Worm. 


‘““C) God!” half shrieked Ligeia, leaping to. 
her feet and extending her arms aloft with a 
spasmodic movement, as I made an end of. 
these lines — ‘‘O God! O Divine Father! 
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shall these things be undeviatingly so? shall 
this Conqueror be not once conquered? Are 
we not part and parcel in Thee? Who — 
who knoweth the mysteries of the will with 
its vigor? ‘Man doth not yield him to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will.’”’ 

And now, as if exhausted with emotion, she 
suffered her white arms to fall, and returned 
solemnly to her bed of death. And as she 
breathed her last sighs, there came mingled 
with them a low murmur from her lips. I 
bent to them my ear, and distinguished, 
again, the concluding words of the passage in 
Glanvill: “Man doth not yield him to the 
angels, nor unto death ,utterly, save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will.” 

She died: and I, crushed into the very dust 
with sorrow, could no longer endure the 
lonely desolation of my dwelling in the dim 
and decaying city by the Rhine. I had no 
lack of what the world calls wealth. Ligeia 
had brought me far more, very far more, than 
ordinarily falls to the lot of mortals. After a 
few months, therefore, of weary and aimless 
wandering, I purchased, and put in some 
repair, an abbey, which I shall not name, in 
one of the wildest and least frequented por- 
tions of fair England. The gloomy and 
dreary grandeur of the building, the almost 
savage aspect of the domain, the many 
melancholy and time-honored memories con- 
nected with both; had much in unison with 
the feelings of utter abandonment which had 
driven me into that remote and unsocial 
region of the country. Yet although the 
external abbey, with its verdant decay hang- 
ing about it, suffered but little alteration, | 
gave way with a child-like perversity, and 
perchance with a faint hope of alleviating my 
sorrows, to a display of more than regal mag- 
nificence within. For such follies, even in* 
childhood, I had imbibed a taste, and now 
they came back to me as if in the dotage of 
grief. Alas, I feel how much even of in- 
cipient madness might have been discovered 
in the gorgeous and fantastic draperies, in the 
solemn carvings of Egypt, in the wild cornices 
and furniture, in the Bedlam patterns of the 
carpets of tufted gold! I had become a 
bounden slave in the trammels of opium, and 
my labors and my orders had taken a color- 
ing from my dreams. But these absurdities 
I must not pause to detail. Let me speak 
only of that one chamber, ever accursed, 
whither, in a moment of mental alienation, I 
led from the altar as my bride — as the suc- 
cessor of the unforgotten Ligeia — the fair- 


haired and blue-eyed Lady Rowena Tre- 
vanion, of Tremaine. 

There is no individual portion of the 
architecture and decoration of that bridal 
chamber which is not now visibly before me. 
Where were the souls of the haughty family 
of the bride, when, through thirst of gold, 
they permitted to pass the threshold of 
an apartment so bedecked, a maiden and 
a daughter so beloved? I have said that 
I minutely remember the details of the 
chamber — yet I am sadly forgetful on 
topics of deep moment; and here there was no 
system, no keeping, in the fantastic display, 
to take hold upon the memory. The room 
lay in a high turret of the castellated abbey, 
was pentagonal in shape, and of capacious 
size. Occupying the whole southern face of 
the pentagon was the sole window — an im- 
mense sheet of unbroken glass from Venice — 
a single pane, and tinted of a leaden hue, so 
that the rays of either the sun or moon, pass- 
ing through it, fell with a ghastly lustre on 
the objects within. Over the upper portion 
of this huge window extended the trellis- 
work of an aged vine, which clambered up the 
massy walls of the turret. The ceiling, of 
gloomy-looking oak, was excessively lofty, 
vaulted, and elaborately fretted with the 
wildest and most grotesque specimens of a 
semi-Gothic, semi-Druidical device. From 
out the most central recess of this melancholy 
vaulting depended, by a single chain of gold 
with long links, a huge censer of the same 
metal, Saracenic in pattern, and with many 
perforations so contrived that there writhed 
in and out of them, as if endued with a 
serpent vitality, a continual succession of 
parti-colored fires. 

Some few ottomans and golden candelabra, 
of Eastern figure, were in various stations 
about; and there was the couch, too — the 
bridal couch — of an Indian model, and low, 
and sculptured of solid ebony, with a pall-like 
canopy above. In each of the angles of the 
chamber stood on end a gigantic sarcophagus 
of black granite, from the tombs of the kings 
over against Luxor, with their aged lids full 
of immemorial sculpture. But in the drap- 
ing of the apartment lay, alas! the chief 
fantasy of all. The lofty walls, gigantic in 
height, even unproportionably so, were hung 
from summit to foot, in vast folds, with a 
heavy and massive-looking tapestry — tap- 
estry of a material which was found alike as a 
carpet on the floor, as a covering for the 
ottomans and the ebony bed, as a canopy for 
the bed, and as the gorgeous volutes of the 
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curtains which partially shaded the window. 
The material was the richest cloth of gold. 
It was spotted all over, at irregular intervals, 
with arabesque figures, about a foot in 
diameter, and wrought upon the cloth in 
patterns of the most jetty black. But these 
figures partook of the true character of the 
arabesque only when regarded from a single 
point of view. By a contrivance now com- 
mon, and indeed traceable to a very remote 
period of antiquity, they were made change- 
able in aspect. To one entering the room, 
they bore the appearance of simple mon- 
strosities; but upon a farther advance, this 
appearance gradually departed; and, step by 
step, as the visitor moved his station in the 
chamber, he saw himself surrounded by an 
endless succession of the ghastly forms which 
belong to the superstition of the Norman, or 
arise in the guilty slumbers of the monk. 
The phantasmagoric effect was vastly height- 
ened by the artificial introduction of a strong 
continual current of wind behind the drap- 
eries, giving a hideous and uneasy animation 
to the whole. ° 

In halls such as these, in a bridal chamber 
such as this, I passed, with the Lady of 
Tremaine, the unhallowed hours of the first 
month of our marriage — passed them with 
but little disquietude. That my wife 
dreaded the fierce moodiness of my temper 
— that she shunned me, and loved me but 
little —I could not help perceiving; but it 
gave me rather pleasure than otherwise. I 
loathed her with a hatred belonging more to 
demon than to man. My memory flew back 
(oh, with what intensity of regret!) to Ligeia, 
the beloved, the august, the beautiful, the 
entombed. I revelled in recollections of her 
purity, of her wisdom, of her lofty, her 
ethereal nature, of her passionate, her 
idolatrous love. Now, then, did my spirit 
fully and freely burn with more than all the 
fires of her own. In the excitement of my 
opium dreams (for I was habitually fettered 
in the shackles of the drug), I would call 
aloud upon her name, during the silence of 
the night, or among the sheltered recesses of 
the glens by day, as if, through the wild 
eagerness, the solemn passion, the consuming 
ardor of my longing for the departed, I could 
restore her to the pathway she had aban- 
doned — ah, could it be forever? — upon the 
earth. 

About the commencement of the second 
month of the marriage, the Lady Rowena 
was attacked with sudden illness, from which 
her recovery was slow. The fever which 


consumed her, rendered her nights uneasy; 
and in her perturbed state of half-slumber, 
she spoke of sounds, and of motions, in and 
about the chamber of the turret, which I con- 
cluded had no origin save in the distemper of 
her fancy, or perhaps in the phantasmagoric 
influences of the chamber itself. She became 
at length convalescent — finally, well. Yet 
but a brief period elapsed, ere a second more 
violent disorder again threw her upon a bed 
of suffering; and from this attack her frame, 
at all times feeble, never altogether recovy- 
ered. Her illnesses were, after this epoch, of 
alarming character, and of more alarming 
recurrence, defying alike the knowledge and 
the great exertions of her physicians. With 
the increase of the chronie disease, which had 
thus apparently taken too sure hold upon her 
constitution to be eradicated by human 
means, I could not fail to observe a similar 
increase in the nervous irritation of her 
temperament, and in her excitability by 
trivial causes of fear. She spoke again, and 
now more frequently and pertinaciously, of 
the sounds — of the slight sounds — and of 
the unusual motions among the tapestries, to 
which she had formerly alluded. 

One night, near the closing in of Septem- 
ber, she pressed this distressing subject with 
more than usual emphasis upon my atten- 
tion. She had just awakened from an un- 
quiet slumber, and I had been watching, 
with feelings half of anxiety, half of vague 
terror, the workings of her emaciated coun- 
tenance. I sat by the side of her ebony bed, 
upon one of the ottomans of India. She 
partly arose, and spoke, in an earnest low 
whisper, of sounds which she then heard, but 
which I could not hear — of motions which 
she then saw, but which I could not perceive. 
The wind was rushing hurriedly behind the 


*tapestries, and I wished to show her (what, 


let me confess it, I could not all believe) that 
those almost inarticulate breathings, and 
those very gentle variations of the figures 
upon the wall, were but the natural effects of 
that customary rushing of the wind. Buta 
deadly pallor, overspreading her face, had 
proved to me that my exertions to reassure 
her would be fruitless. She appeared to be 
fainting, and no attendants were within call. 
I remembered where was deposited a de- 
canter of light wine which had been ordered 
by her physicians, and hastened across the 
chamber to procure it. But, as I stepped 
beneath the light of the censer, two circum- 
stances of a startling nature attracted my 
attention. I had felt that some palpable 
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although invisible object had passed lightly 
by my person; and I saw that there lay upon 
the golden carpet, in the very middle of the 
rich lustre thrown from the censer, a shadow 
— a faint, indefinite shadow of angelic aspect 
— such as might be fancied for the shadow of 
a shade. But I was wild with the excitement 
of an immoderate dose of opium, and heeded 
these things but little, nor spoke of them to 
Rowena. Having found the wine, I recrossed 
the chamber, and poured out a gobletful, 
which I held to the lips of the fainting lady. 
She had now partially recovered, however, 
and took the vessel herself, while I sank upon 
an ottoman near me, with my eyes fastened 
upon her person. It was then that I became 
distinctly aware of a gentle footfall upon the 
carpet, and near the couch; and ina second 
thereafter, as Rowena was in the act of rais- 
ing the wine to her lips, I saw, or may have 
dreamed that I saw, fall within the goblet, as 
if from some invisible spring in the atmo- 
sphere of the room, three or four large drops 
of a brilliant and ruby-colored fluid. If this 
I saw — not so Rowena. She swallowed the 
wine unhesitatingly, and I forbore to speak 
to her of a circumstance which must after 
all, I considered, have been but the sug- 
gestion of a vivid imagination, rendered 
morbidly active by the terror of the lady 
by the opium, and by the hour. . 

Yet I cannot conceal it from my own per- 
ception that, immediately subsequent to the 
fall of the ruby-drops, a rapid change for the 
worse took place in the disorder of my wife; 
so that, on the third subsequent night, the 
hands of her menials prepared her for the 
tomb, and on the fourth, I sat alone, with her 
shrouded body, in that fantastic chamber 
which had received her as my bride. Wild 
visions, opium-engendered, flitted shadow- 
like before me. I gazed with unquiet eye 
upon the sarcophagi in the angles of the 
room, upon the varying figures of the drap- 
ery, and upon the writhing of the parti- 
colored fires in the censer overhead. My 
eyes then fell, as I called to mind the circum- 
stances of a former night, to the spot beneath 
the glare of the censer where I had seen the 
faint traces of the shadow. It was there, 
however, no longer; and breathing with 
greater freedom, I turned my glances to the 
pallid and rigid figure upon the bed. Then 
rushed upon me a thousand memories of 
Ligeia — and then came back upon my heart, 
with the turbulent violence of a flood, the 
whole of that unutterable woe with which I 
had regarded her thus enshrouded. The 


night waned; and still, with a bosom full of 
bitter thoughts of the one only and su- 
premely beloved, I remained gazing upon the 
body of Rowena. 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps 
earlier, or later, for I had taken no note of 
time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very dis- 
tinct, startled me from my revery. I felt that 
it came from the bed of ebony — the bed of 
death. I listened in an agony of supersti- 
tious terror — but there was no repetition of 
the sound. I strained my vision to detect 
any motion in the corpse — but there was 
not the slightest perceptible. Yet I could 
not have been deceived. .I had heard the 
noise, however faint, and my soul was awak- 
ened within me. I resolutely and persever- 
ingly kept my attention riveted upon the 
body. Many minutes elapsed before any 
circumstance occurred tending to throw light 
upon the mystery. At length it became evi- 
dent that a slight, a very feeble, and barely 
noticeable tinge of color had flushed up 
within the cheeks, and along the sunken 
small veins of the eyelids. Through a 
species of unutterable horror and awe, for 
which the language of mortality has no sufh- 
ciently energetic expression, I felt my heart 
cease to beat, my limbs grow rigid where I 
sat. Yet a sense of duty finally operated 
to restore my self-possession.. I could no 
longer doubt that we had been precipitate in 
our preparations — that Rowena still lived. 
It was necessary that some immediate exer- 
tion be made; yet the turret was altogether 
apart from the portion of the abbey tenanted 
by the servants — there were none within 
call — I had no means of summoning them to 
my aid without leaving the room for many 
minutes — and this I could not venture to do. 
I therefore struggled alone in my endeavors 
to call back the spirit still hovering. Ina 
short period it was certain, however, that a 
relapse had taken place; the color disap- 
peared from both eyelid and cheek, leaving a 
wanness even more than that of marble; the 
lips became doubly shrivelled and pinched up 
in the ghastly expression of death; a repulsive 
clamminess and coldness overspread rapidly 
the surface of the body; and all the usual 
rigorous stiffness immediately supervened. 
I fell back with a shudder upon the couch 
from which ] had been so startingly aroused, 
and again gave myself up to passionate wak- 
ing visions of Ligeia. 

An hour thus elapsed, when (could it be 
possible?) I was a second time aware of some 
vague sound issuing from the region of the 
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bed. I listened —in extremity of horror. 
The sound came again—dit was a sigh. 
Rushing to: the corpse, I saw — distinctly 
saw —a tremor upon the lips. Ina minute 
afterwards they relaxed, disclosing a bright 
line of the pearly teeth. Amazement now 
struggled in my bosom with the profound 
awe which had hitherto reigned there alone. 
I felt that my vision grew dim, that my 
reason wandered; and it was only by a 
violent effort that I at length succeeded in 
nerving myself to the task which duty thus 
once more had pointed out. There was now 
a partial glow upon the forehead and upon 
the cheek and throat; a perceptible warmth 
pervaded the whole frame; there was even a 
slight pulsation at the heart. The lady lived; 
and with redoubled ardor I betook myself to 
the task of restoration. I chafed and bathed 
the temples and the hands, and used every 
exertion which experience, and no little 
medical reading, could suggest. But in vain. 
Suddenly, the color fled, the pulsation ceased, 
the lips resumed the expression of the dead, 
and, in an instant afterward, the whole body 
took upon itself the icy chilliness, the livid 
hue, the intense rigidity, the sunken outline, 
and all the loathsome peculiarities of that 
which has been, for many days, a tenant of 
the tomb. 

And again I sunk into visions of Ligeia — 
and again, (what marvel that I shudder 
while I write?) again there reached my ears a 
low sob from the region of the ebony bed. 
But why shall I minutely detail the unspeak- 
able horrors of that night? Why shall I 
pause to relate how, time after time, until 
near the period of the gray dawn, this hideous 
drama of revivification was repeated; how 
each terrific relapse was only into a sterner 
and apparently more irredeemable death; 
how each agony wore the aspect of a strug- 
gle with some invisible foe; and how each 
struggle was succeeded by I know not what 
of wild change in the personai appearance 
of the corpse? Let me hurry to a conclu- 
sion. 

The greater part of the fearful night had 
worn away, and she who had been dead, once 
again stirred —and now more vigorously 
than hitherto, although arousing from a 
dissolution more appalling in its utter help- 
lessness than any. I had long ceased to 
struggle or to move, and remained sitting 
rigidly upon the ottoman, a helpless prey to 


a whirl of violent emotions, of which extreme 
awe was perhaps the least terrible, the least 
consuming. The corpse, I repeat, stirred, 
and now more vigorously than before. The 
hues of life flushed up with unwonted energy 
into the countenance — the limbs relaxed — 
and, save that the eyelids were yet pressed 
heavily together, and that the bandages and 
draperies of the grave still imparted their 
charnel character to the figure, I might have 


dreamed that Rowena had indeed shaken off, 


utterly, the fetters of Death. But if this idea 
was not, even then, altogether adopted, I 
could at least doubt no longer, when, arising 
from the bed, tottering, with feeble steps, 
with closed eyes, and with the manner of one 
bewildered in a dream, the thing that was 
enshrouded advanced bodily and palpably 
into the middle of the apartment. 

I trembled not —I stirred not —for a 
crowd of unutterable fancies connected with 
the air, the stature, the demeanor of the 
figure, rushing hurriedly through my brain, 
had paralyzed — had chilled me into stone. 
I stirred not — but gazed upon the appari- 
tion. There was a mad disorder in my 
thoughts —a tumult unappeasable. Could 
it, indeed, be the living Rowena who con- 
fronted me? Could it indeed be Rowena 
at all — the fair-haired, the blue-eyed Lady 
Rowena Trevanion of Tremaine? Why, why 
should I doubt it? The bandage lay heav- 
ily about the mouth— but then might it 
not be the mouth of the breathing Lady of 
Tremaine? And the cheeks — there were 
the roses as in her noon of life — yes, these 
might indeed be the fair cheeks of the living 
Lady of Tremaine. And the chin, with its 
dimples, as in health, might it not be hers? 
but had she then grown taller since her malady? 
What inexpressible madness seized me with 
that thought? One bound, and I had reached 
her feet! Shrinking from my touch, she let 
fall from her head the ghastly cerements 
which had confined it, and there streamed 
forth, into the rushing atmosphere of the 
chamber, huge masses of long and dishevelled 
hair: it was blacker than the raven wings of the 
midnight! And now slowly opened the eyes 
of the figure which stood before me. ‘‘Here 
then, at least,’”’ I shrieked aloud, ‘‘can I never 
—can I never be mistaken — these are the 
full, and the black, and the wild eyes — of 
my lost love —of the lady —- of the Lapy 
LIGEIA.”’ 
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“THE FALL OF THE HOUSE 
OF USHER 
(1839) 


Son cceur est un luth suspendu; 
Sit6t qu'on le touche il résonne. 
BERANGER. 


During the whole of a dull, dark, and 


soundless day in the autumn of the year,\ 


when the clouds hung oppressively low in the 
heavens, I had been passing alone, on horse- 
back, through a singularly dreary tract of 
country; and at length found myself, as the 
shades of the evening drew on, within view of 
the melancholy House of Usher. I know not 
how it was — but, with the first glimpse of 
the building, a sense of insufferable gloom 
pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; for 
the feeling was unrelieved by any of that half- 
pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment with 
which the mind usually receives even the 
sternest natural images of the desolate or 
terrible. 
— upon the mere house, and the simple land- 
scape features of the domain, upon the bleak 
walls, upon the vacant eye-like windows, 
upon a few rank sedges, and upon a few white 
trunks of decayed trees — with an utter de- 
pression of soul which I can compare to no 
earthly sensation more properly than to the 
after-dream of the reveller upon opium: the 
bitter lapse into everyday life, the hideous 
dropping off of the veil. 
ness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart, an 
unredeemed dreariness of thought which no 
goading of the imagination could torture into 
aught of the sublime. What was it — I 
- paused to think — what was it that so un- 
nerved me in the contemplation of the House 
of Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble; 
nor could I grapple with the shadowy fancies 
that crowded upon meas I pondered. I was 
forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory 
conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there 
are combinations of very simple natural ob- 
jects which have the power of thus affecting 
us, still the analysis of this power lies among 
considerations beyond our depth. It was 
possible, I reflected, that a mere different 
arrangement of the particulars of the scene, 
of the details of the picture, would be suffi- 
cient to modify, or perhaps to annihilate, its 
capacity for sorrowful impression ; and acting 
upon this idea, I reined my horse to the pre- 
cipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn that 
lay in unruffled lustre by the dwelling, and 
gazed down — but with a shudder even more 
thrilling than before — upon the remodelled 


I looked upon the scene before me. 


There was an ici-" 
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and inverted images of the gray sedge, and 
the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and 
eye-like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I 
now proposed to myself a sojourn of some 
weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick Usher, had 
been one of my boon companions in boyhood; 
but many years had elapsed since our last 
meeting. A letter, however, had _ lately 
reached me in a distant part of the country 
——a letter from him — which in its wildly 
importunate nature had admitted of no 
other than a personal reply. The MS. gave 
evidence of nervous agitation. The writer 
spoke of acute bodily illness, of a mental dis- 
order which oppressed him, and of an earnest 
desire to see me, as his best and indeed his 
only personal friend, with a view of attempt- 
ing, by the cheerfulness of my society, some 
alleviation of his malady. It was the manner 
in which all this, and much more, was said — 
it was the apparent heart that went with his 
request — which allowed me no room for 
hesitation; and I accordingly obeyed forth- 
with what I still considered a very singular 
summons. 

Although as boys we had been even inti- 
mate associates, yet I really knew little of my 
friend. His reserve had been always ex- 
cessive and habitual. I was aware, however, 
that his very ancient family had been noted, 
time out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility of 
temperament, displaying itself, through long 
ages, in many works of exalted art, and mani- 
fested of late in repeated deeds of munificent 
yet unobtrusive charity, as well as in a pas- 
sionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps 
even more than to the orthodox and easily 
recognizable beauties, of musical science. | 
had learned, too, the very remarkable fact 
that the stem of the Usher race, all time- 
honored as it was, had put forth at no period 
any enduring branch; in other words, that 
the entire family lay in the direct line of 
descent, and had always, with very trifling 
and very temporary variation, so laine: Stk 
was this deficiency, I considered, while run- 
ning over in thought the perfect keeping of 
the character of the premises with the ac- 
credited character of the people, and while 
speculating upon the possible influence which 
the one, in the long lapse of centuries, might 
have exercised upon the other — it was this 
deficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, and 
the consequent undeviating transmission 
from sire to son of the patrimony with the 
name, which had, at length, so identified the 
two as to merge the original title of the estate 
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in the quaint and equivocal appellation of 
the ‘House of Usher’? —an appellation 
which seemed to include, in the minds of the 
peasantry who used it, both the family and 
the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my 
somewhat childish experiment, that of look- 
ing down within the tarn, had beeri to deepen 
the first singular impression. There can be 
no doubt that the consciousness of the rapid 
increase of my superstition — for why should 
I not so term it? — served mainly to accel- 
erate the increase itself. Such, I have long 
known, is the paradoxical law of all senti- 
ments having terror as a basis. And it 
might have been for this reason only, that, 
when I again uplifted my eyes to the house 
itself, from its image in the pool, there grew 
in my mind a strange fancy —a fancy so 
ridiculous, indeed, that I but mention it to 
show the vivid force of the sensations which 
oppressed me. I had so worked upon my 
imagination as really to believe that about 
the whole mansion and domain there hung an 
atmosphere peculiar to themselves and their 
immediate vicinity: an atmosphere which 
had no affinity with the air of heaven, but 
which had reeked up from the decayed trees, 
and the gray wall, and the silent tarn: a 
pestilent and mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, 
faintly discernible, and leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have 
been a dream, I scanned more narrowly the 
real aspect of the building. Its principal 
feature seemed to be that of an exeessive 
antiquity. The discoloration of ages had 
been great. Minute fungi overspread the 
whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web- 
work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart 
from any extraordinary dilapidation. No 
portion of the masonry had fallen; and there 
appeared to be a wild inconsistency between 
its still perfect adaptation of parts and the 
crumbling condition of the individual stones. 
In this there was much that reminded me of 
the specious totality of old wood-work which 
has rotted for long years in some neglected 
vault, with no disturbance from the breath of 
the external air. Beyond this indication of 
extensive decay, however, the fabric gave 
little token of instability. Perhaps the eye 
of a scrutinizing observer might have dis- 
covered a barely perceptible fissure, which, 
extending from the roof of the building in 
front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag 
direction, until it became lost in the sullen 
waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short 


causeway to the house. A servant in waiting 
took my horse, and I entered the Gothic arch- 
way of the hall. A valet, of stealthy step, 
thence conducted me, in silence, through 
many dark and intricate passages in my 
progress to the studio of his master. Much 
that I encountered on the way contributed, 
I know not how, to heighten the vague senti- 
ments of which I have already spoken. 
While the objects around me— while the 
carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tapestries 
of the walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, 
and the phantasmagoric armorial trophies 
which rattled as I strode, were but matters to 
which, or to such as which, I had been accus- 
tomed from my infancy — while I hesitated 
not to acknowledge how familiar was all this 
—TI still wondered to find how unfamiliar 
were the fancies which ordinary images were 
stirring up. On one of the staircases, I met 
the physician of the family. His counte- 
nance, I thought, wore a mingled expression 
of low cunning and perplexity. He accosted 
me with trepidation and passed on. The 
valet now threw open a door and ushered me 
into the presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was very 
large and lofty. The windows were long, 
narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a dis- 
tance from the black oaken floor as to be 
altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble 
gleams of encrimsoned light made their way 
through the trellised panes, and served to 
render sufficiently distinct the more promi- 
nent objects around; the eye, however, strug- 
gled in vain to reach the remoter angles of 
the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted 
and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies hung 
upon the walls. The general furniture was 
profuse, comfortless, antique, and tattered. 
Many books and musical instruments lay 
scattered about, but failed to give any 
vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed 
an atmosphere of sorrow. An air of stern, 
deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and 
pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa 
on which he had been lying at full length, and 
greeted me with a vivacious warmth which 
had much in it, | at first thought, of an over- 
done cordiality — of the constrained effort of 
the ennuyé man of the world. A glance, how- 
ever, at his countenance convinced me of his 
perfect sincerity. We sat down; and for 
some moments, while he spoke not, I gazed 
upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of 
awe. Surely man had never before so ter- 
ribly altered, in so brief a period, as had 
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Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that 
I could bring myself to admit the identity of 
the wan being before me with the companion 
of my early boyhood. Yet the character of 
his face had been at all times remarkable. A 
cadaverousness of complexion; an eye large, 
liquid, and luminous beyond comparison; lips 
somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a sur- 
passingly beautiful curve; a nose of a delicate 
Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nos- 
tril unusual in similar formations; a finely 
moulded chin, speaking, in its want of promi- 
nence, of a want of moral energy; hair of a 
more than web-like softness and tenuity; 
these features, with an inordinate expansion 
above the regions of the temple, made up 
altogether a countenance not easily to be 
forgotten. And now in the mere exaggera- 
tion of the prevailing character of these 
features, and of the expression they were 
wont to convey, lay so much of change that I 
doubted to whom I spoke. The now ghastly 
pallor of the skin, and the now miraculous 
lustre of the eye, above all things startled and 
even awed me. The silken hair, too, had 
been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, in 
its wild gossamer texture, it floated rather 
than fell about the face, I could not, even 
with effort, connect its arabesque expression 
with any idea of simple humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was at once 
struck with an incoherence, an inconsistency ; 
and I soon found this to arise from a series oi 
feeble and futile struggles to overcome an 
habitual trepidancy, an excessive nervous 
agitation. For something of this nature | 
had indeed been prepared, no less by his 
letter than by reminiscences of certain boyish 
traits, and by conclusions deduced from his 
peculiar physical conformation and tempera- 
ment. His action was alternately vivacious 
and sullen. His voice varied rapidly from 
a tremulous indecision (when the animal 
spirits seemed utterly in abeyance) to that 
species of energetic concision — that abrupt, 
weighty, unhurried, and hollow-sounding 
enunciation — that leaden, self-balanced and 
perfectly modulated guttural utterance — 
which may be observed in the lost drunkard, 
or the irreclaimable eater of opium, during 
the periods of his most intense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of 
my visit, of his earnest desire to see me, and 
of the solace he expected me to afford him. 
He entered, at some length, into what he 
conceived to be the nature of his malady. 
It was, he said, a constitutional and a family 
evil, and one for which he despaired to find a 


remedy — a’ mere nervous affection, he im- 
mediately added, which would undoubtedly 
soon pass off. It displayed itself in a host of 
unnatural sensations. Some of these, as he 
detailed them, interested and bewildered me; 
although, perhaps, the terms and the general 
manner of the narration had their weight. 
He suffered much from a morbid acuteness of 
the senses; the most insipid food was alone 
endurable; he could wear only garments of 
certain texture; the odors of all flowers were 
oppressive; his eyes were tortured by even a 
faint light; and there were but peculiar 
sounds, and these from stringed instruments, 
which did not inspire him with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I found 
him a bounden slave. ‘‘I shall perish,” said 
he, ‘‘I must perish in this deplorable folly. 
Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall I be lost. 
I dread the events of the future, not in them- 
setves, but in their results. I shudder at the 
thought of any, even the most trivial, inci- 
dent, which may operate upon this intoler- 
able agitation of soul. I have, indeed, no 
abhorrence of danger, except in its absolute 
effect —in terror. In this unnerved — in 
this pitiable condition, I feel that the period 
will sooner or later arrive when: I must 
abandon life and reason together, in some | 
struggle with the grim phantasm, FEAR.” 

I learned moreover at intervals, and 
through broken and equivocal hints, another 
singular feature of his mental condition. He 
was enchained by certain superstitious im- 
pressions in regard to the dwelling which he 
tenanted, and whence, for many years, he 
had never ventured forth — in regard to an 
influence whose supposititious force was con- 
veyed in terms too shadowy here to be re- 
stated — an influence which some peculiar- 
ities in the mere form and substance of his 
family mansion, had, by dint of long suffer- 
ance, he said, obtained over his spirit — an 
effect which the physique of the gray walls 
and turrets, and of the dim tarn into which 
they all looked down, had, at length, brought 
about upon the morale of his existence. 

He admitted, however, although with 
hesitation, that much of the peculiar gloom 
which thus afflicted him could be traced to a 
more natural and far more palpable origin — 
to the severe and long-continued illness, in- 
deed to the evidently approaching dissolu- 
tion, of a tenderly beloved sister — his sole 
companion for long years, his last and only 
relative on earth. ‘‘ Her’ decease,”’ he said, 
with a bitterness which I can never forget, 
“would leave him (him the hopeless and the 
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frail) the last of the ancient race of the 
Ushers.’”’ While he spoke the lady Madeline 
(for so was she called) passed slowly through 
a remote portion of the apartment, and, 
without having noticed my presence, disap- 
peared. I regarded her with an utter aston- 
ishment not unmingled with dread, and yet I 
found it impossible to account for such feel- 
ings. A sensation of stupor oppressed me, as 
my eyes followed her retreating steps. When 
a door, at length, closed upon her, my glance 
sought instinctively and eagerly the counte- 
nance of the brother; but he had buried his 
face in his hands, and I could only perceive 
that a far more than ordinary wanness had 
overspread the emaciated fingers through 
which trickled many passionate tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had long 
baffled the skill of her physicians. A settled 
apathy, a gradual wasting away of the per- 
son, and frequent although transient affec- 
tions of a partially cataleptical character, 
were the unusual diagnosis. Hitherto she 
had steadily borne up against the pressure 
of her malady, and had not betaken herself 
finally to bed; but, on the closing in of the 
evening of my arrival at the house, she suc- 
cumbed (as her brother told me at night with 
_inexpressible agitation) to the prostrating 
power of the destroyer; and I learned that the 
glimpse I had obtained of her person would 
thus probably be the last I should obtain — 
that the lady, at least while living, would be 
seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name was 
unmentioned by either Usher or myself; and 
during this period I was busied in earnest 
endeavors to alleviate the melancholy of my 
friend. We painted and read together; or | 
listened, as if in a dream, to the wild im- 
provisations of his speaking guitar. And 
thus, as a closer and still closer intimacy ad- 
mitted me more unreservedly into the re- 
cesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did I 
perceive the futility of all attempt at cheer- 
ing a mind from which darkness, as if an 
inherent positive quality, poured forth upon 
all objects of the moral and physical uni- 
verse, in one unceasing radiation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the 
many solemn hours I thus spent alone with 
the master of the House of Usher. Yet I 
should fail in any attempt to convey an idea 
of the exact character of the studies, or of the 
occupations, in which he involved me, or led 
me the way. An excited and highly dis- 
tempered ideality threw a sulphureous lustre 
over all. His long improvised dirges will ring 


forever in my ears. Among other things, I 
hold painfully in mind a certain singular per- 
version and amplification of the wild air of 
the last waltz of Von Weber. From the 
paintings over which his elaborate fancy 
brooded, and which grew, touch by touch, 
into vaguenesses at which I shuddered the 
more thrillingly because I shuddered know-. 
ing not why; — from these paintings (vivid 
as their images now are before me) I would in 
vain endeavor to educe more than a small 
portion which should lie within the compass 
of merely written words. By the utter sim- 
plicity, by the nakedness of his designs, he 
arrested and overawed attention. If ever 
mortal painted an idea, that mortal was 
Roderick Usher. For me at least, in the 
circumstances then surrounding me, there 
arose, out of the pure abstractions which the 
hypochondriac contrived to throw upon his 
canvas, an intensity of intolerable awe, no 
shadow of which felt I ever yet in the con- 
templation of the certainly glowing yet too 
concrete reveries of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of 
my friend, partaking not so rigidly of the 
spirit of abstraction, may be shadowed 
forth, although feebly, in words. A small 
picture presented the interior of an im- 
mensely long and rectangular vault or tunnel, 
with low walls, smooth, white, and without 
interruption or device. Certain accessory 
points of the design served well to convey the 
idea that this excavation lay at an exceeding 
depth below the surface of the earth. No 
outlet was observed in any portion of its vast 
extent, and no torch or other artificial source 
of light was discernible; yet a flood of in- 
tense rays rolled throughout, and bathed 
the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate 
splendor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condi- 
tion of the auditory nerve which rendered all 
music intolerable to the sufferer, with the 
exception of certain effects of stringed instru- 
ments. It was, perhaps, the narrow limits to 
which he thus confined himself upon the 
guitar, which gave birth, in great measure, to 
the fantastic character of his performances. 
But the fervid facility of his impromptus 
could not be so accounted for. They must 
have been, and were, in the notes, as well as in 
the words of his wild fantasias (for he not un- 
frequently accompanied himself with rhymed 
verbal improvisations), the result of that in- 
tense mental collectedness and concentration 
to which I have previously alluded as ob- 
servable only in particular moments of the 
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highest artificial excitement. The words of 
one of these rhapsodies I have easily remem- 
bered. Iwas, perhaps, the more forcibly im- 
pressed with it, as he gave it, because, in the 
under or mystic current of its meaning, | 
fancied that I perceived, and for the first 
time, a full consciousness, on the part of 
Usher, of the tottering of his lofty reason 
upon her throne. The verses, which were 
entitled ‘“‘The Haunted Palace,’ ran very. 
nearly, if not accurately, thus: 


I 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace — 
Radiant palace — reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion, 
It stood there! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 


Il 
Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away. 


III 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
Porphyrogene! 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


IV 
And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


Vv 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us niourn! — for never morrow 
Shali dawn upon him, desolate!) 
And round about his home the glory 

That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


VI 
And travellers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 
While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh — but smile no more. 


I well remember that suggestions arising 
from this ballad led us into a train of thought, 
wherein there became manifest an opinion of 
Usher’s which I mention not so much on 
account of its novelty, (for other men | have 
thought thus), as on account of the per- 
tinacity with which he maintained it. This 
opinion, in its general form, was that of the 
sentience of all vegetable things. But in his 
disordered fancy the idea had assumed a 
more daring character, and trespassed, under 
certain conditions, upon the kingdom of in-’ 
organization. I lack words to express the 
full extent, or the earnest abandon of his per- 
suasion. The belief, however, was connected 
(as I have previously hinted) with the gray 
stones of the home of his forefathers. The 
conditions of the sentience had been here, he 
imagined, fulfilled in the method of colloca- 
tion of these stones — in the order of their 
arrangement, as well as in that of the many 
fungi which overspread them, and of the 
decayed trees which stood around — above 
all, in the long undisturbed endurance of this 
arrangement, and in its reduplication in the 
still waters of the tarn. Its evidence — the 
evidence of the sentience — was to be seen, 


_ he said (and I here started as he spoke), in 


the gradual yet certain condensation of an 
atmosphere of their own about the waters 
and the walls. The result was discoverable, 
he added, in that silent, yet importunate and 
terrible influence which for centuries had 
moulded the destinies of his family, and 
which made him what I now saw him — what 
he was. Such opinions need no comment, 
and I will make none. 

Our books — the books which, for years, 
had formed no small portion of the mental 
existence of the invalid — were, as might be 
supposed, in strict keeping with this char- 
acter of phantasm. We pored together over 
such works as the Ververt and Chartreuse of 
Gresset; the Belphegor of Machiavelli; the 
Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg; the Sub- 
terranean Voyage of Nicholas Klimm by Hol- 


1 Watson, Dr. Percival, Spallanzani, and especially 
the Bishop of Landaff. — See Chemica! Essays, vol. v. 
[Author’s note.] 
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berg; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean 
D’Indaginé, and of De la Chambre; the 
Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck; and 
the City of the Sun of Campanella. One 
favorite volume was a small octavo edition of 
the Directorium Inquisitorum by the Domini- 
can Eymeric de Gironne; and there were 
passages in Pomponius Mela, about the old 
African Satyrs and A%gipans, over which 
Usher would sit dreaming for hours. His 
chief delight, however, was found in the 
perusal of an exceedingly rare and curious 
book in quarto Gothic — the manual of a 
forgotten church — the Vigilie Mortuorum 
Secundum Chorum Ecclesie Maguntine. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual 
of this work, and of its probable influence 
upon the hypochondriac, when one evening, 
having informed me abruptly that the lady 
Madeline was no more, he stated his inten- 
tion of preserving her corpse for a fortnight, 
(previously to its final interment,) in one of 
the numerous vaults within the main walls of 
the building. The worldly reason, however, 
assigned for this singular proceeding, was one 
which I did not feel at liberty to dispute. 
The brother had been led to his resolution (so 
he told me) by consideration of the unusual 
character of the malady of the deceased, of 
certain obtrusive and eager inquiries on the 
part of her medical men, and of the remote 
and exposed situation of the burial-ground of 
the family. I will not deny that when I 
called to mind the sinister countenance of 
the person whom I met upon the staircase, on 
the day of my arrival at the house, I had no 


desire to oppose what I regarded as at best _ 


but a harmless, and by no means an un- 
natural precaution. ; 

At the request of Usher, I personally aided 
him in the arrangements for the temporary 
entombment. The body having been en- 
coffined, we two alone bore it toitsrest. The 
vault in which we placed it (and which had 
been so long unopened that our torches, half 
smothered in its oppressive atmosphere, gave 
us little opportunity for investigation) was 
small, damp, and entirely without means of 
admission for light; lying, at great depth, im- 
mediately beneath that portion of the build- 
ing in which was my own sleeping apartment. 
It had been used, apparently, in remote 
feudal times, for the worst purposes of a 
donjon-keep, and in later days as a place of 
deposit for powder, or some other highly 
combustible substance, as a portion of its 
floor, and the whole interior of a long arch- 
way through which we reached it, were care- 


‘sound. 


fully sheathed with copper. The door, of 
massive iron, had been, also, similarly pro- 
tected. Its immense weight caused an un- 
usually sharp grating sound, as it moved 
upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden 
upon tressels within this region of horror, we 
partially turned aside the yet unscrewed lid 
of the coffin, and looked upon the face of the 
tenant. A striking similitude between the 
brother and sister now first arrested my 
attention; and Usher, divining, perhaps, my 
thoughts, murmured out some few words 
from which I learned that the deceased and ~ 
himself had been twins, and that sympathies 
of a scarcely intelligible nature had always 
existed between them. Our glances, how- 
ever, rested not long upon the dead — for we 
could not regard her unawed. ‘The disease 
which had thus entombed the lady in the 
maturity of youth, had left, as usual in all 
maladies of a strictly cataleptical character, 
the mockery of a faint blush upon the bosom 
and the face, and that suspiciously lingering 
smile upon the lip which is so terrible in 
death. We replaced and screwed down the 
lid, and, having secured the door of iron, 
made our way, with toil, into the scarcely less 
gloomy apartments of the upper portion of 
the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having 
elapsed, an observable change came over the 
features of the mental disorder of my friend. 
His ordinary manner had vanished. His 
ordinary occupations were neglected or for- 
gotten. He roamed from chamber to 
chamber with hurried, unequal, and object- 
less step. The pallor of his countenance had 
assumed, if possible, a more ghastly hue — 
but the luminousness of his eye had utterly 
gone out. The once occasional huskiness of 
his tone was heard no more; and a tremulous 
quaver, as if of extreme terror, habitually 
characterized his utterance. There were 
times, indeed, when I thought his unceas- 
ingly agitated mind was laboring with some 
oppressive secret, to divulge which he strug- 
gled for the necessary courage. At times, 
again, I was obliged to resolve all into the 
mere inexplicable vagaries of madness, for I 
beheld him gazing upon vacancy for long 
hours, in an attitude of the profoundest at- 
tention, as if listening to some imaginary 
It was no wonder that his condition 
terrified — that it infected me. I felt creep- 
ing upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the 
wild influences of his own fantastic yet im- 
pressive superstitions. 
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It was, especially, upon retiring to bed late 
in the night of the seventh or eighth day 
after the placing of the lady Madeline within 
the donjon, that I experienced the full power 
of such feelings. Sleep came not near my 
couch, while the hours waned and waned 
away. I struggled to reason off the nervous- 
ness which had dominion over me. I en- 
deavored to believe that much, if not all, of 
what I felt was due to the bewildering influ- 
ence of the gloomy furniture of the room — 
of the dark and tattered draperies which, 
tortured into motion by the breath of a rising 
tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro upon the 
walls, and rustled uneasily about the decora- 
tions of the bed. But my efforts were fruit- 
less. An irrepressible tremor gradually per- 
vaded my frame; and at length there sat upon 
my very heart an incubus of utterly causeless 
alarm. Shaking this off with a gasp and a 
struggle, I uplifted myself upon the pillows, 
and, peering earnestly within the intense 
darkness of the chamber, hearkened — I 
know not why, except that an instinctive 
spirit prompted me— to certain low and 
indefinite sounds which came, through the 
pauses of the storm, at long intervals, I knew 
not whence. Overpowered by an intense 
sentiment of horror, unaccountable yet un- 
endurable, I threw on my clothes with haste 
(for I felt that I should sleep no more during 
the night,) and endeavored to arouse myself 
from the pitiable condition into which I had 
fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro through 
the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, 
when a light step on an adjoining staircase 
arrested my attention. I presently recog- 
nized it as that of Usher. In an instant after- 
ward he rapped with a gentle touch at my 
door, and entered, bearing a lamp. His 
countenance was, as usual, cadaverously wan 
— but, moreover, there was a species of mad 
hilarity in his eyes — an evidently restrained 
hysteria in his whole demeanor. His air ap- 
palled me — but anything was preferable to 
the solitude which I had so long endured, and 
I even welcomed his presence as a relief. 

“And you have not seen it?’’ he said 
abruptly, after having stared about him for 
some moments in silence — ‘‘you have not 
then seen it? — but, stay! you shall.’’ Thus 
speaking, and having carefully shaded his 
lamp, he hurried to one of the casements, and 
threw it freely open to the storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust 
nearly lifted us from our feet. It was, in- 
deed, a tempestuous yet sternly beautiful 


night, and one wildly singular in its terror 
and its beauty. A whirlwind had apparently 
collected its force in our vicinity; for there 
were frequent and violent alterations in the 
direction of the wind; and the exceeding 
density of the clouds (which hung so low as to 
press upon the turrets of the house) did not 
prevent our perceiving the life-like velocity 
with which they flew careering from all points 
against each other, without passing away 
into the distance. I say that even their ex- 
ceeding density did not prevent our perceiv- 
ing this; yet we had no glimpse of the moon 
or stars, nor was there any flashing forth of 
the lightning. But the under surfaces of the 
huge masses of agitated vapor, as well as all 
terrestrial objects immediately around us, 
were glowing in the unnatural light of a 
faintly luminous and_ distinctly visible 
gaseous exhalation which hung about and 
enshrouded the mansion. 

“You must not — you shall not behold 
this!’’ said I, shudderingly, to Usher, as I led 
him with a gentle violence from the window 
to a seat. ‘‘These appearances, which be- 
wilder you, are merely electrical phenomena 
not uncommon — or it may be that they 
have their ghastly origin in the rank miasma 
of the tarn. Let us close this casement; the 
air is chilling and dangerous to your frame. 
Here is one of your favorite romances. I 
will read, and you shall listen;— and so 
we will pass away this terrible night to- 
gether.”’ 

The antique volume which I had taken up 
was the Mad Trist of Sir Launcelot Canning; 
but I had called it a favorite of Usher’s more 
in sad jest than in earnest; for, in truth, there 
is little in its uncouth and unimaginative 
prolixity which could have had interest for 
the lofty and spiritual ideality of my friend. 
It was, however, the only book immediately 
at hand; and I indulged a vague hope that 
the excitement which now agitated the hypo- 
chondriac might find relief (for the history of 
mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) 
even in the extremeness of the folly which I 
should read. Could I have judged, indeed, - 
by the wild overstrained air of vivacity with 
which he hearkened, or apparently heark- 
ened, to the words of the tale, I might well 
have congratulated myself upon the success 
of my design. - 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of 
the story where Ethelred, the hero of the 
Trist, having sought in vain for peaceable 
admission into the dwelling of the hermit, 
proceeds to make good an entrance by force. 
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Here, it will be remembered, the words of the 
narrative run thus: 


“And Ethelred, who was by nature of a 
doughty heart, and who was now mighty withal, 
on account of the powerfulness of the wine 
which he had drunken, waited no longer to hold 
parley with the hermit, who, in sooth, was of an 
obstinate and maliceful turn, but,’ feeling the 
rain upon his shoulders, and fearing the rising of 
the tempest, uplifted his mace outright, and 
with blows made quickly room in the plankings 
of the door for his gauntleted hand; and now 
pulling therewith sturdily, he so cracked, and 
ripped, and tore all asunder, that the noise of 
the dry and hollow-sounding wood alarumed 
and reverberated throughout the forest.”’ 


At the termination of this sentence I 
started, and for a moment paused; for it ap- 
peared to me (although I at once concluded 
that my excited fancy had deceived me) — it 
appeared to me that from some very remote 
portion of the mansion there came, indis- 
tinctly, to my ears, what might have been, in 
its exact similarity of character, the echo 
(but a stifled and dull one certainly) of the 
very cracking and ripping sound which Sir 
Launcelot had so particularly described. It 
was, beyond doubt, the coincidence alone 
which had arrested my attention; for, amid 


the rattling of the sashes of the casements, ° 


and the ordinary commingled noises of the 
still increasing storm, the sound, in itself, had 
nothing, surely, which should have interested 
or disturbed me. I continued the story: 


“But the good champion Ethelred, now 
entering within the door, was sore enraged and 
amazed to perceive no signal of the maliceful 
hermit; but, in the stead thereof, a dragon of a 
scaly and prodigious demeanor, and of a fiery 
tongue, which sate in guard before a palace of 
gold, with a floor of silver; and upon the wall 
there hung a shield of shining brass with this 
legend enwritten — 


Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win. 


And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck 
upon the head of the dragon, which fell before 
him, and gave up his pesty breath, with a shriek 
so horrid and harsh, and withal so piercing, that 
Ethelred had fain to close his ears with his 
hands against the dreadul noise of it, the like 
whereof was never before heard.”’ 


Here again I paused abruptly, and now 
with a feeling of wild amazement; for there 
could be no doubt whatever that, in this 
instance, I did actually hear (although from 
what direction it proceeded I found it im- 
possible to say) a low and apparently distant, 


but harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
screaming or grating sound—the exact 
counterpart of what my fancy had already 
conjured up for the dragon’s unnatural 
shriek as described by the romancer. 
Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the 
occurrence of this second and most extraordi- 
nary coincidence, by a thousand conflicting 
sensations, in which wonder and extreme 
terror were predominant, I still retained 
sufficient presence of mind to avoid exciting, 
by any observation, the sensitive nervousness 
of my companion. I was by no means 
certain that he had noticed the sounds in 
question; although, assuredly, a strange 
alteration had during the last few minutes 
taken place in his demeanor. From a posi- 
tion fronting my own, he had gradually 
brought round his chair, so as to sit with his 
face to the door of the chamber; and thus I 
could but partially perceive his features, 
although I saw that his lips trembled as if he 
were murmuring inaudibly. His head had 
dropped upon his breast — yet I knew that 
he was not asleep, from the wide and rigid 
opening of the eye as I caught a glance of it in 
profile. The motion of his body, too, was at 
variance with this idea — for he rocked from 
side to side with a gentle yet constant and 
uniform sway. Having rapidly taken notice 
of all this, I resumed the narrative of Sir 
Launcelot, which thus proceeded: 


“And now, the champion, having escaped 
from the terrible fury of the dragon, bethinking 
himself of the brazen shield, and of the breaking 
up of the enchantment which was upon it, re- 
moved the carcass from out of the way before 
him, and approached valourously over the silver 
pavement of the castle to where the shield was 
upon the wall; which in sooth tarried not for his 
full coming, but fell down at his feet upon the 
silver floor, with a mighty great and terrible 
ringing sound.”’ 


No sooner had these syllables passed my 
lips, than — as if a shield of brass had indeed, 
at the moment, fallen heavily upon a floor of 
silver — I became aware of a distinct, hollow, 
metallic and clangorous yet apparently muf- 
fled reverberation. Completely unnerved, 
I leaped to my feet; but the measured rock- 
ing movement of Usher was undisturbed. J 
rushed to the chair in which he sat. His 
eyes were bent fixedly before him, and 
throughout ‘his whole countenance there 
reigned a stony rigidity. But as I placed my 
hand upon his shoulder, there came a strong 
shudder over his whole person; a sickly smile 
quivered about his lips; and I saw that he 
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spoke in a low, hurried, and gibbering mur- 
mur, as if unconscious of my _ presence. 
Bending closely over him, I at length drank 
in the hideous import of his words. 

“Not hear it? — yes, I hear it, and have 
heard it. Long — long — long — many min- 
utes, many hours, many days, have I heard 
it — yet I dared not — oh, pity me, miser- 
able wretch that I am!—JI dared not — I 
dared not speak! - We have put her living in 
the tomb! Said I not that my senses were 
acute? I now tell you that I heard her first 
feeble movements in the hollow coffin. I 
heard them — many, many days ago — yet 
I dared not — I dared not speak! And now 
— to-night — Ethelred — ha! ha! — the 
breaking of the hermit’s door, and the death- 
ery of the dragon, and the clangor of the 
shield! — say, rather, the rending of her 
coffin, and the grating of the iron hinges of 
her prison, and her struggles within the cop- 
pered archway of the vault! Oh, whither 
shall I fly? Will she not be here anon? Is 
she not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? 
Have I not heard her footstep on the stair? 
Do I not distinguish that heavy and horrible 
beating of her heart? Madman!” — here he 
sprang furiously to his feet, and shrieked out 
his syllables, as if in the effort he were giving 
up his soul — ‘‘ Madman! I tell you that she 
now stands without the door!” 

As if in the superhuman energy of his 
utterance there had been found the potency 
of a spell, the huge antique panels to which 
the speaker pointed threw slowly back, upon 
the instant, their ponderous and ebony jaws. 
It was the work of the rushing gust — but 
then without those doors there did stand the 
lofty and enshrouded figure of the lady 
Madeline of Usher. There was blood upon 
her white robes, and the evidence of some 
bitter struggle*upon every portion of her 
emaciated frame. For a moment she re- 
mained trembling and reeling to and fro upon 
the threshold — then, with a low moaning 
cry, fell heavily inward upon the person of 
her brother, and, in her violent and now final 
death agonies, bore him to the floor a corpse, 
and a victim to the terrors he had antici- 


- pated. 


From that chamber, and from that man- 
sion, I fled aghast. The storm was still 
abroad in all its wrath as I found myself 
crossing the old causeway. Suddenly there 
shot along the path a wild light, and I turned 
to see whence a gleam so unusual could have 
issued; for the vast house and its shadows 
were alone behind me. The radiance was 


that of the full, setting, and blood-red moon, 
which now shone vividly through that once 
barely discernible fissure, of which I have 
before spoken as extending from the roof of 
the building, in a zigzag direction, to the 
base. While I gazed, this fissure rapidly 
widened — there came a fierce breath of the 
whirlwind — the entire orb of the satellite 
burst at once upon my sight — my brain 
reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing 
asunder — there was a long tumultuous 
shouting sound like the voice of a thousand 
waters — and the deep and dank tarn at my 
feet closed sullenly and silently over the 
fragments of the ‘‘ House of Usher.” 
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What song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, although 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. 

Sir THOMAS BROWNE: Urn-Burial 

The mental features discoursed of as the 
analytical are, in themselves, but little sus- 
ceptible of analysis. We appreciate them 
only in their effects. We know of them, 
among other things, that they are always to 
their possessor, when inordinately possessed, 
a source of the liveliest enjoyment. As the 
strong man exults in his physical ability, de- 
lighting in such exercises as call his muscles 
into action, so glories the analyst in that 
moral activity which disentangles. ‘He de- 
rives pleasure from even the most trivial 
occupations bringing his talent into play. 
He is fond of enigmas, of conundrums, of 
hieroglyphics; exhibiting in his solutions of 
each a degree of acumen which appears to the 
ordinary apprehension preternatural. His 
results, brought about by the very soul and 
essence of method, have, in truth, the whole 
air of intuition. 

The faculty of re-solution is possibly much 
invigorated by mathematical study, and 
especially by that highest branch of it, 
which, unjustly, and merely on account of its: 
retrograde operations, has been called, as if 
par excellence, analysis. Yet to calculate is 
not in itself to analyze. A chess-player, for 
example, does the one, without effort at the 
other. It follows that the game of chess, in 
its effects upon mental character, is greatly 
misunderstood. I am not now writing a 
treatise, but simply prefacing a somewhat 
peculiar narrative by observations very much 
at random; | will, therefore, take occasion to 
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assert that the higher powers of the reflective 
intellect are more decidedly and more use- 
fully tasked by the unostentatious game of 
draughts than by all the elaborate frivolity of 
chess. In this latter, where the pieces have 
different and bizarre motions, with various 
and variable values, what is only complex is 
mistaken (a not unusual error) for what is 
profound. The attention is here called power- 
fully into play. If it flag for an instant, an 
oversight is committed, resulting in injury or 
defeat. The possible moves being not only 
manifold, but involute, the chances of such 
oversights are multiplied; and in nine cases 
out of ten, it is the more concentrative rather 
than the more acute player who conquers. 
In draughts, on the contrary, where the 
moves are unique and have but little varia- 
tion, the probabilities of inadvertence are 
diminished, and the mere attention being left 
comparatively unemployed, what advan- 
tages are obtained by either party are ob- 
tained by superior acumen. To be less ab- 
stract: Let us suppose a game of draughts 
where the pieces are reduced to four kings, 
and where, of course, no oversight is to be 
expected. It is obvious that here the victory 
can be decided (the players being at all 
equal) only by some recherché movement, the 
result of some strong exertion of the intellect. 
Deprived of ordinary resources, the analyst 
throws himself into the spirit of his opponent, 
identifies himself therewith, and not unfre- 
quently sees thus, at a glance, the sole 
methods (sometimes indeed absurdly simple 
ones) by which he may seduce into error or 
hurry into miscalculation. 

Whist has long been noted for its influence 
upon what is termed the calculating power; 
and men of the highest order of intellect have 
been known to take an apparently unac- 
countable delight in it, while eschewing chess 
as frivolous. Beyond doubt there is nothing 
of a similar nature so greatly tasking the 
faculty of analysis. The best chess-player in 
Christendom may be little more than the best 
player of chess; but proficiency in whist im- 
plies capacity for success in all these more 
important undertakings where mind strug- 
gles with mind. When I say proficiency, I 
mean that perfection in the game which in- 
cludes a comprehension of all the sources 
whence legitimate advantage may be de- 
rived. These are not only manifold, but 
multiform, and lie frequently among recesses 
of thought altogether inaccessible to the 
ordinary understanding. To observe atten- 
tively is to remember distinctly; and, so far, 


the concentrative chess-player will do very 
well at whist; while,the rules of Hoyle (them- 
selves based upon the mere mechanism of the 
game) are sufficiently and generally compre- 
hensible. Thus to have a retentive memory, 
and to proceed by ‘‘the book,’ are points 
commonly regarded as the sum total of good 
playing. But it is in matters beyond the 
limits of mere rule that the skill of the ana- 
lyst is evinced. He makes, in silence, a host 
of observations and inferences. So, perhaps, 
do his companions; and the difference in the 
extent of the information obtained lies, not 
so much in the validity of the inference, as in 
the quality of the observation. The neces- 
sary knowledge is that of what to observe. 
Our player confines himself not at all; nor, 
because the game is the object, does he reject 
deductions from things external to the game. 
He examines the countenance of his partner, 
comparing it carefully with that of each of 
his opponents. He considers the mode of 
assorting the cards in each hand; often 
counting trump by trump, and honor by 
honor, through the glances bestowed by 
their holders upon each. He notes every 
variation of face as the play progresses, gath- 
ering a fund of thought from the differences 
in the expression of certainty, of surprise, of 
triumph, or chagrin. From the manner of 
gathering up a trick he judges whether the 
person taking it can make another in the suit. 
He recognizes what is played through feint, 
by the air with which it is thrown upon the 
table. A casual or inadvertent word; the 
accidental dropping or turning of a card, 
with the accompanying anxiety or careless- 
ness in regard to its concealment; the count- 
ing of the tricks, with the order of their 
arrangement; embarrassment, _ hesitation, 
eagerness or trepidation — all afford, to his 
apparently intuitive perception, indications 
of the true state of affairs. The first two or 
three rounds having been played, he is in full 
possession of the contents of each hand, and 
thenceforward puts down his cards with as 
absolute a precision of purpose as if the rest 
of the party had turned outward the faces of 
their own. 

The analytical power should not be con- 
founded with simple ingenuity; for while the 
analyst is necessarily ingenious, the ingenious 
man is often remarkably incapable of analy- 
sis. The constructive or combining power, 
by which ingenuity is usually manifested, and 
to which the phrenologists (I believe errone- 
ously) have assigned a separate organ, sup- 
posing it a primitive faculty, has been so fre- 
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quently seen in those whose intellect bor- 
dered otherwise upon idiocy, as to have 
attracted general observation among writers 
on morals. Between ingenuity and the 
analystic ability there exists a difference far 
greater, indeed, than that between the fancy 
and the imagination, but of a character very 
strictly analogous. It will be found, in fact, 
that the ingenious are always fanciful, and 
the truly imaginative never otherwise than 
analytic. 

The narrative which follows will appear to 
the reader somewhat in the light of a com- 
mentary upon the propositions just ad- 
vanced. 7 

Residing in Paris during the spring and 
part of the summer of 18—, I there became 
acquainted with a Monsieur C. Auguste 
Dupin. This young gentleman was of an 
excellent — indeed of an illustrious — fam- 
ily, but, by a variety of untoward events, had 
been reduced to such poverty that the energy 
of his character succumbed beneath it, and 
he ceased to bestir himself in the world or to 
care for the retrieval of his fortunes. By 
courtesy of his creditors, there still remained 
in his possession a small remnant of his 
patrimony; and upon the income arising 
from this he managed, by means of a rigorous 
economy, to procure the necessaries of life, 
without troubling himself about its super- 
fluities. Books, indeed, were his sole lux- 
uries, and in Paris these are easily obtained. 

Our first meeting was at an obscure library 
in the Rue Montmartre, where the accident 
of our both being in search of the same very 
rare and very remarkable volume brought us 
into closer communion. We saw each other 
again and again. I was deeply interested in 
the little family history which he detailed to 
me with all that candor which a Frenchman 
indulges whenever mere self is the theme. I 
was astonished, too, at the vast extent of his 
reading; and, above all, I felt my soul en- 
kindled within me by the wild fervor and the 
vivid freshness of his imagination. Seeking 
in Paris the objects I then sought, I felt that 
the society of such a man would be to me a 
treasure beyond price; and this feeling I 
frankly confided to him. It was at length 
_ arranged that we should live together during 
my stay in the city; and, as my worldly cir- 
cumstances were somewhat less embarrassed 
than his own, I was permitted to be at the 
expense of renting, and furnishing in a style 
which suited the rather fantastic gloom 
of our common temper, a time-eaten and 
grotesque mansion, long deserted, through 
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superstitions into which we did not inquire, 
and tottering to its fall in a retired and 
desolate portion of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. 

Had the routine of our life at this place 
been known to the world, we should have 
been regarded as madmen — although, per- 
haps, as madmen of a harmless nature. Our 
seclusion was perfect. We admitted no 
visitors. Indeed, the locality of our retire- 
ment had been carefully kept a secret from 
my own former associates; and it had been 
many years since Dupin had ceased to know 
or be known in Paris. We existed within 
ourselves alone. . 

It was a freak of fancy in my friend (for 
what else shall I call it?) to be enamored of 
the Night for her own sake; and into this 
bizarrerie, as into all his others, I quietly fell; 
giving myself up to his wild whims with a 
perfect abandon. ‘The sable divinity would 
not herself dwell with us always; but we 
could counterfeit her presence. At the first 
dawn of the morning we closed all the massy 
shutters of our old building; lighted a couple 
of tapers which, strongly perfumed, threw 
out only the ghastliest and feeblest of rays. 
By the aid of these we then busied our souls 
in dreams — reading, writing, or conversing, 
until warned by the clock of the advent of the 
true Darkness. Then we sallied forth into 
the streets, arm and arm, continuing the 
topics of the day, or roaming far and wide 
until a late hour, seeking, amid the wild 
lights and shadows of the populous city, that 
infinity of mental excitement which quiet 
observation can afford. 

At such times I could not help remarking 
and admiring (although from his rich ideality 
I had been prepared to expect it) a peculiar 
analytic ability in Dupin. He seemed, too, 
to take an eager delight in its exercise — if 
not exactly in its display —and did not 
hesitate to confess the pleasure thus derived. 
He boasted to me, with a low chuckling 
laugh, that most men, in respect to himself, 
wore windows in their bosoms, and was wont 
to follow up such assertions by direct and 
very startling proofs of his intimate know- 
ledge of my own. His manner at these 
moments was frigid and abstract; his eyes 
were vacant in expression; while his voice, 
usually a rich tenor, rose into a treble which 
would have sounded petulantly but for the 
deliberateness and entire distinctness of the 
enunciation. Observing him in these moods, 
I often dwelt meditatively upon the old 
philosophy of the Bi-Part Soul, and amused 
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myself with the fancy of a double Dupin — 
the creative and the resolvent. 

Let it not be supposed from what I have 
just said that I am detailing any mystery, or 
penning any romance. What I have de- 
scribed in the Frenchman was merely the 
result of an excited, or perhaps of a diseased, 
intelligence. But of the character’ of his re- 
marks at the periods in question an example 
will best convey the idea. 

We were strolling one night down a long 
dirty street, in the vicinity of the Palais 
Royal. Being both, apparently, occupied 
with thought, neither of us had spoken a 
syllable for fifteen minutes at least. All at 
once Dupin broke forth with these words: 

“Heisa very little fellow, that’s true, and 
would do better for the Thédtre des Variétés.”’ 

‘There can be no doubt of that,”’ I replied 
unwittingly, and not at first observing (so 


much had I been absorbed in reflection) the’ 


extraordinary manner in which the speaker 
had chimed in with my meditations. In an 
instant afterward I recollected myself, and 
my astonishment was profound. 

“Dupin,” said I, gravely, ‘‘this is beyond 
my comprehension. I do not hesitate to say 
that Iam amazed, and can scarcely credit my 
senses. How was it possible you should 
know’ I’ was ‘thinking’ of —?””'Here’'l 
paused, to ascertain beyond a doubt whether 
he really knew of whom I thought. 

— “of Chantilly,” said he, ‘‘why do you 
pause? You were remarking to yourself that 
his diminutive figure unfitted him for 
tragedy.” 

This was precisely what had formed the 
subject of my reflections. Chantilly was a 
quondam cobbler of the Rue St. Denis, who, 
becoming stage-mad, had attempted the réle 
of Xerxes, in Crébillon’s tragedy so called, 
and been notoriously pasquinaded for his 
pains. 

“Tell me, for Heaven’s sake,’’ I exclaimed, 
“the method —if method there is — by 
which you have been enabled to fathom my 
soul in this matter.’”’ In fact, I was even 
more startled than I would have been willing 
to express. 

“Tt was the fruiterer,’’ replied my friend, 
‘“‘“who brought you to the conclusion that the 
mender of soles was not of sufficient height 
for Xerxes et 1d genus omne.”’ 

“The fruiterer!—you astonish me—I 
know no fruiterer whormsoever.” 

“The man who ran up against you as we 
entered the street — it may have been fifteen 
minutes ago.” 
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I now remembered that, in fact, a fruiterer, 
carrying upon his head a large basket of © 
apples, had nearly thrown me down, by acci- 
dent, as we passed from the Rue C into 
the thoroughfare where we stood; but what 
this had to do with Chantilly I could not 
possibly understand. | 

There was not a particle of charlatanerie 
about Dupin. ‘‘I will explain,” he said, 
‘‘and, that you may comprehend all clearly, 
we will first retrace the course of your medi- 
tations, from the moment in which I spoke to 
you until that of the rencontre with the 
fruiterer in question. The larger links of the 
chain run thus— Chantilly, Orion, Dr. 
Nichols, Epicurus, Stereotomy, the street 
stones, the fruiterer.”’ 

There are few persons who have not, at 
some period of their lives, amused themselves 
in retracing the steps by which particular 
conclusions of their own minds have been 
attained. The occupation is often full of 
interest; and he who attempts it for the first 
time is astonished by the apparently illimit- 
able distance and incoherence between the 
starting-point and the goal. What, then, 
must have been my amazement when J heard 
the Frenchman speak what he had just 
spoken, and when | could not help acknow- 
ledging that he had spoken the truth? He 
continued : 

“We had been talking of horses, if I re- 
member aright, just before leaving the Rue 
C This was the last subject we dis- 
cussed. As we crossed into this street, a 
fruiterer, with a large basket upon his head, 
brushing quickly past us, thrust you upon a 
pile of paving-stones collected at a spot 
where the causeway is undergoing repair. 
You stepped upon one of the loose fragments, 
slipped, slightly strained your ankle, ap- 
peared vexed or sulky, muttered a few words, 
turned to look at the pile, and then proceeded 
in silence. I was not particularly attentive 
to what you did; but observation has become 
with me, of late, a species of necessity. 

“You kept your eyes upon the ground — 
glancing, with a petulant expression, at the 
holes and ruts in the pavement (so that I saw 
you were still thinking of the stones), until 
we reached the little alley called Lamartine, ~ 
which had been paved, by way of experiment, 
with the overlapping and riveted blocks. 
Here your countenance brightened up, and, 
perceiving your lips move, I could not doubt 
that you murmured the word ‘stereotomy,’ 
a term very affectedly applied to this species 
of pavement. I knew that you could not say 
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to yourself ‘stereotomy’ without being 
brought to think of atomies, and thus of the 
theories of Epicurus; and since, when we dis- 
cussed this subject not very long ago, I men- 
tioned to you how singularly, yet with how 
little notice, the vague guesses of that noble 
Greek had met with confirmation in the late 
nebular cosmogony, I felt that you could not 
avoid casting your eyes upward to the great 
nebula in Orion, and I certainly expected 
that you would do so. You did look up; and 
_] was now assured that I had correctly fol- 

lowed your steps. But in that bitter tirade 
upon Chantilly, which appeared in yester- 
day’s Musée, the satirist, making some dis- 
graceful allusions to the cobbler’s change of 
name upon assuming the buskin, quoted a 
Latin line about which we have often con- 
versed. I mean the line 


‘Perdidit antiquum litera prima sonum.’ 


I had told you that this was in reference to 
Orion, formerly written Urion; and, from 
certain pungencies connected with this ex- 
planation, | was aware that you could not 
_ have forgotten it. It was clear, therefore, 
that you would not fail to combine the two 
ideas of Orion and Chantilly. That you did 
combine them I saw by the character of the 
smile which passed over your lips. You 
thought of the poor cobbler’s immolation. 
_ So far, you had been stooping in your gait; 
- but now I saw you draw yourself up to your 
full height. I was then sure that you re- 
flected upon the diminutive figure of Chan- 
tilly. At this point I interrupted your medi- 
tations to remark that as, in fact, he was a 
very little fellow —that Chantilly — he 
vould do better at the Thédire des Variéiés.” 

Not long after this, we were looking over 
an evening edition of the Gazette des Tribu- 
naux, when the following paragraphs ar- 
rested our attention: 


‘““EXTRAORDINARY MurDERS. — This morn- 
ing, about three o’clock, the inhabitants of the 
Quarter St. Roch were aroused from sleep by a 
succession of terrific shrieks, issuing apparently 
from the fourth story of a house in the Rue 
Morgue, known to be in the sole occupancy of 
one Madame L’Espanaye, and her daughter, 
Mademoiselle Camille L’Espanaye. After 
some delay, occasioned by a fruitless attempt to 
procure admission in the usual manner, the 
gateway was broken in with a crowbar, and 
eight or ten of the neighbors entered, accom- 
panied by two gendarmes. By this time the 
cries had ceased; but, as the party rushed up the 
first flight of stairs, two or more rough voices, 
in angry contention, were distinguished, and 


seemed to proceed from the upper part of the 
house. As the second landing was reached, 
these sounds also had ceased, and everything 
remained perfectly quiet. The party spread 
themselves, and hurried from room to room. 
Upon arriving at a large back chamber in the 
fourth story (the door of which, being found 
locked, with the key inside, was forced open), a 
spectacle presented itself which struck every 
one present not less with horror than with 
astonishment. 

‘The apartment was in the wildest disorder 
— the furniture broken and thrown about in all 
directions. There was only one bedstead; and 
from this the bed had been removed, and 
thrown into the middle of the floor. On a 
chair lay a razor, besmeared with blood. On the 
hearth were two or three long and thick tresses 
of gray human hair, also dabbled in blood, and 
seeming to have been pulled out by the roots. 
Upon the floor were found four Napoleons, an 
ear-ring of topaz, three large silver spoons, three 
small of méial d’ Alger, and two bags, containing 
nearly four thousand francs in gold. The 
drawers of a bureau, which stood in one corner, 
were open, and had been, apparently, rifled, 
although many articles still remained in them. 
A small iron safe was discovered under the bed 
(not under the bedstead). It was open, with 
the key still in the door. It had no contents 
beyond a few old letters, and other papers of 
little consequence. 

‘“‘Of Madame L’Espanaye no traces were here 
seen; but an unusual quantity of soot being ob- 
served inthe fireplace, asearch was made in the 
chimney, and (horrible to relate!) the corpse of 
the daughter, head downward, was dragged 
therefrom; it having been thus forced up the 
narrow aperture for a considerable distance. 
The body was quite warm. Upon examining it, 
many excoriations were perceived, no doubt 
occasioned by the violence with which it had 
been thrust up and disengaged. Upon the face 
were many severe scratches, and upon the 
throat, dark bruises, and deep indentations of 
fingernails, as if the deceased had been throttled 
to death. 

“After a thorough investigation of every 
portion of the house, without farther discovery, 
the party made its way into a small paved yard 
in the rear of the building, where lay the corpse 
of the old lady, with her throat so entirely cut 
that, upon an attempt to raise her, the head fell 
off. The body, as well as the head, was fear- . 
fully mutilated — the former so much so as 
scarcely to retain any semblance of humanity. 

‘“To this horrible mystery there is not as yet, 
we believe, the slightest clew.” 


The next day’s paper had these additional 
particulars. 


“The Tragedy in the Rue Morgue. Many 
individuals have been examined in relation to 
this most extraordinary and frightful affair” 
[the word ‘“‘affaire”’ has not yet, in France, that 
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levity of import which it conveys with us], ‘‘but 
nothing whatever has transpired to throw light 
upon it. We give below all the material testi- 
mony elicited. 

“Pauline Dubourg, laundress, deposes that 
she has known both the deceased for three 
years, having washed for them during that 
period. The old lady and her daughter seemed 
on good terms — very affectionate towards each 
other. They were excellent pay. Could not 
speak in regard to their mode or means of living. 
Believed that Madame L. told fortunes for a 
living. Was reputed to have money put by. 
Never met any persons in the house when she 
called for the clothes or took them home. Was 
sure that they had no servant in employ. 
There appeared to be no furniture in any part of 
the building except in the fourth story. 

““ Dierre Moreau, tobacconist, deposes that he 
has been in the habit of selling small quantities 
of tobacco and snuff to Madame L’Espanaye 
for nearly four years. Was born in the neigh- 
borhood, and has always resided there. The 
deceased and her daughter had occupied the 
house in which the corpses were found, for more 
than six years. It was formerly occupied by a 
jeweller, who underlet the upper rooms to vari- 
ous persons. The house was the property of 
Madame L. She became dissatisfied with the 
abuse of the premises by her tenant, and moved 
into them herself, refusing to let any portion. 
The old lady was childish. Witness had seen 
the daughter some five or six times during the 
six years. The two lived an exceedingly retired 
life — were reputed to have money. Had 
heard it said among the neighbors that Madame 
L. told fortunes. Did not believe it. Had 
never seen any person enter the door except the 
old lady and her daughter, a porter once or 
twice, and a physician some eight or ten times. 

‘‘Many other persons, neighbors, gave evi- 
dence to the same effect. No one was spoken of 
as frequenting the house. It was not known 
whether there were any living connections of 
Madame L. and her daughter. The shutters of 
the front windows were seldom opened. Those 
in the rear were always closed, with the excep- 
tion of the large back room, fourth story. The 
house was a good house — not very old. 

““Tsidore Muséet, gendarme, deposes that he 
was called to the house about three o’clock in 
the morning, and found some twenty or thirty 
persons at the gateway, endeavoring to gain 
admittance. Forced it open, at length, with a 
bayonet — not with a crowbar. Had but little 
difficulty in getting it open, on account of its 
being a double or folding gate, and bolted 
neither at bottom nor top. The shrieks were 
continued until the gate was forced — and then 
suddenly ceased. They seemed to be screams 
of some person (or persons) in great agony — 
were loud and drawn out, not short and quick. 
Witness led the way upstairs. Upon reaching 
the first landing, heard two voices in loud and 
angry contention: the one a gruff voice, the 


other much shriller —a very strange voice. 


Could distinguish some words of the former, . 


which was that of a Frenchman. Was positive 
that it was not a woman’s voice. Could distin- 
guish the words ‘sacré’ and ‘diable.’ The shrill 
voice was that of a foreigner. Could not be 
sure whether it was the voice of a man or of a 
woman. Could not make out what was said, 
but believed the language to be Spanish. The 
state of the room and of the bodies was de- 
scribed by this witness as we described them 


yesterday. 


“Henri Duval, a neighbor, and by trade a 
silversmith, deposed that he was one of the 
party who first entered the house. Corrobo- 
rates the testimony of Musét in general. As 
soon as they forced an entrance, they reclosed 
the door, to keep out the crowd, which collected 
very fast, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour. The shrill voice, this witness thinks, was 
that of an Italian. Was certain it was not 
French. Could not be sure that it was a man’s 
voice. It might have been a woman’s. Was 
not acquainted with the Italian language. 
Could not distinguish the words, but was con- 
vinced, by the intonation, that the speaker was 
an Italian. Knew Madame L. and her daugh- 
ter. Had conversed with both frequently. 
Was sure that the shrill voice was not that of 
either of the deceased. 

4 Odenheimer, restaurateur. This wit- 
ress volunteered his testimony. Not speaking 
French, was examined through an interpreter. 
Is a native of Amsterdam. Was passing the 
house at the time of the shrieks. They lasted 
for several minutes— probably ten. They 
were long and loud — very awful and distress- 
ing. Was one of those who entered the build- 
ing. Corroborated the previous evidence in 
every respect but one. Was sure that the shrill 
voice was that of a man —of a Frenchman. 
Could not distinguish the words uttered. They 
were loud and quick — unequal — spoken ap- 
parently in fear as well as in anger. 
was harsh—not so much shrill as harsh. 
Could not call it a shrill voice. The gruff voice 
said repeatedly, ‘sacré,’ ‘diable,’ and once ‘mon 
Dieu.’ 

“Jules Mignaud, banker, of the firm of 
Mignaud et Fils, Rue Deloraine. Is the elder 
Mignaud. Madame L’Espanaye had some 
property. Had opened an account with his 
banking house in the spring of the year 
(eight years previously). Made frequent de- 
posits in small sums. Had checked for nothing 
until the third day before her death, when she 
took out in person the sum of 4000 francs. 
This sum was paid in gold, and a clerk sent 
home with the money. 

‘‘ Adolphe Le Bon, clerk to Mignaud et Fils, 
deposes that on the day in question, about noon, 
he accompanied Madame L’Espanaye to her 
residence with the 4000 francs, put up in two 
bags. Upon the door being opened, Made- 
moiselle L. appeared and took from his hands 


The voice 
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one of the bags, while the old lady relieved him 
of the other. He then bowed and departed. 
Did not see any person in the street at the time. 
It is a by-street — very lonely. 

“William Bird, tailor, deposes that he was 
one of the party who entered the house. 
Englishman. Has lived in Paris two years. 
Was one of the first to ascend the stairs. Heard 
the voices in contention. The gruff voice was 
that of a Frenchman. Could make out several 
words, but cannot now remember all. Heard 
distinctly ‘sacré’ and ‘mon Dieu.’ There was a 
sound at the moment as if of several persons 
struggling —a scraping and scuffling sound. 
The shrill voice was very loud — louder than 
the gruff one. Is sure that it was not the voice 
of an Englishman. Appeared to be that of a 
German. Might have been a woman’s voice. 
Does not understand German. 

“Four of the above-named witnesses, being 
recalled, deposed that the door of the chamber 
in which was found the body of Mademoiselle 
L. was locked on the inside when the party 
reached it. Everything was perfectly silent — 
no groans or noises of any kind. Upon forcing 
the door no person was seen. The windows, 
both of the back and front room, were down and 
firmly fastened from within. A door between 
the two rooms was closed, but not locked. The 
door leading from the front room into the pas- 
sage was locked, with the key on the inside. A 
small room in the front of the house, on the 
fourth story, at the head of the passage, was 
open, the door being ajar. This room was 
crowded with old beds, boxes, and so forth. 
These were carefully removed and searched. 
There was not an inch of any portion of the 
house which was not carefully searched. 
Sweeps were sent up and down the chimneys. 
The house was a four-story one with garrets 
(mansardes). A trap-door on the roof was 
nailed down very securely — did not appear to 
have been opened for years. The time elapsing 
between the hearing of the voices in contention 
and the breaking open of the room door, was 
variously stated by the witnesses. Some made 
it as short as three minutes — some as long as 
five. The door was opened with difficulty. 

“ Alfonzo Garcio, undertaker, deposes that he 
resides in the Rue Morgue. Is a native of 
Spain. Was one of the party who entered the 
house. Did not proceed upstairs. Is nervous, 
and was apprehensive of the consequences of 
agitation. Heard the voices in contention. 
The gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. 
Could not distinguish what was said. The 
shrill voice was that of an Englishman — is sure 
of this. Does not understand the English lan- 
guage, but judges by the intonation. 

‘“ Alberto. Montani, confectioner, deposes that 
he was among the first to ascend the stairs. 
Heard the voices in question. The gruff voice 
was that of a Frenchman. Distinguished sev- 
eral words. The speaker appeared to be ex- 
postulating. Could not make out the words of 
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the shrill voice. Spoke quick and unevenly. 
Thinks it the voice of a Russian. Corroborates 
the general testimony. Is an Italian, Never 
conversed with a native of Russia. 

‘‘Several witnesses, recalled, here testified 
that the chimneys of all the rooms on the fourth 
story were too narrow to admit the passage of a 
human being. By ‘sweeps’ were meant cylin- 
drical sweeping-brushes, such as are employed 
by those who clean chimneys. These brushes 
were passed up and down every flue in the 
house. There is no back passage by which any 
one could have descended while the party pro- 
ceeded upstairs. The body of Mademoiselle 
L’Espanaye was so firmly wedged in the chim- 
ney that it could not be got down until four or 
five of the party united their strength. 

‘“‘ Paul Dumas, physician, deposes that he was 
called to view the bodies about daybreak. 
They were both then lying on the sacking of the 
bedstead in the chamber where Mademoiselle 
L. was found. The corpse of the young lady 
was much bruised and excoriated. The fact 
that it had been thrust up the chimney would 
sufficiently account for these appearances. The 
throat was greatly chafed. There were several 
deep scratches just below the chin, together 
with a series of livid spots which were evidently 
the impression of fingers. The face was fear- 
fully discolored, and the eyeballs protruded. 
The tongue had been partially bitten through. 
A large bruise was discovered upon the pit 
of the stomach, produced, apparently, by the 
pressure of a knee. In the opinion of M. 
Dumas, Mademoiselle L’Espanaye had been 
throttled to death by some person or persons 
unknown. The corpse of the mother was hor- 
ribly mutilated. All the bones of the right leg 
and arm were more or less shattered. The left 
tibia much splintered, as well as all the ribs of 
the left side. Whole body dreadfully bruised 
and discolored. It was not possible to say how 
the injuries had been inflicted. A heavy club 
of wood, or a broad bar of iron — a chair — any 
large, heavy, and obtuse weapon would have 
produced such results, if wielded by the hands 
of a very powerful man. No woman could have 
inflicted the blows with any weapon. The head 
of the deceased, when seen by witness, was 
entirely separated from the body, and was also 
greatly shattered. The throat had evidently 
been cut with some very sharp instrument — 
probably with a razor. 

‘ Alexandre Etienne, surgeon, was called with - 
M. Dumas to view the bodies. Corroborated 
the testimony, and the opinions of M. Dumas. 

‘Nothing farther of importance was elicited, 
although several other persons were examined. 
A murder so mysterious, and so perplexing in all 
its particulars; was never before committed in 
Paris — if indeed a murder has been committed 
at all. The police are entirely at fault — an 
unusual occurrence in affairs of this nature. 
There is not, however, the shadow of a clew 
apparent.”’ ; 
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The evening edition of the paper stated 
that the greatest excitement still continued 
in the Quartier St. Roch — that the premises 
in question had been carefully re-searched, 
and fresh examinations of witnesses insti- 
tuted, but all to no purpose. A postscript, 
however, mentioned that Adolphe Le Bon 
had been arrested and imprisoned, although 
nothing appeared to criminate him, beyond 
the facts already detailed. 

Dupin seemed singularly interested in the 
progress of this affair — at least so I judged 
from his manner, for he made no comments. 
It was only after the announcement that 
Le Bon had been imprisoned, that he asked 
me my opinion respecting the murders. | 

I could merely agree with all Paris in con- 
sidering them an insoluble mystery. I saw 
no means by which it would be possible to 
trace the murderer. 

“We must not judge of the means,” said 
Dupin, “by this shell of an examination. 
The Parisian police, so much extolled for 
acumen, are cunning, but no more. There is 
no method in their proceedings, beyond the 
method of the moment. They make a vast 
parade of measures; but, not unfrequently, 
these are so ill adapted to the objects pro- 
posed, as to put us. in mind of Monsieur 
Jourdain’s calling for his robe de chambre — 
pour mieux entendre la musique. The results 
attained by them are not unfrequently sur- 
prising, but, for the most part, are brought 
about by simple diligence and activity. 
When these qualities are unavailing, their 
schemes fail. Vidocq, for example, was a 
good guesser, and a persevering man. But, 
without educated thought, he erred continu- 
ally by the very intensity of his investiga- 
tions. He impaired his vision by holding the 
object too close. He might see, perhaps, one 
or two points with unusual clearness, but in 
so doing he necessarily lost sight of the mat- 
terasa whole. Thus there is such a thing as 
being too profound. ‘Truth is not always in 
a well. In fact, as regards the more im- 
portant knowledge, I do believe that she is 
invariably superficial. The depth lies in the 
valleys where we seek her, and not upon the 
mountain-tops where she is found. The 
modes and sources of this kind of error are 
well typified in the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies. To look at a star by 
glances — to view it in a sidelong way, by 
turning toward it the exterior portions of the 
retina (more susceptible of feeble impressions 
of light than the interior), is to behold the 
star distinctly — is to have the best appre- 
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ciation of its lustre: a lustre which grows 


dim just in proportion as we turn our vision 


fully upon it. A greater number of rays 
actually fall upon the eye in the latter case, 


but, in the former, there is the more refined 


capacity for comprehension. — By undue pro- 
fundity we perplex and enfeeble thought, and 
it is possible to make even Venus herself 
vanish from the firmament by a scrutiny too 
sustained, too concentrated, or too direct. 

‘As for these murders, let us enter into 
some examinations for ourselves, before we 
make up an opinion respecting them. An 
inquiry will afford us amusement”’ (I thought 
this an odd term, so applied, but said: no- 
thing), ‘“‘and, besides, Le Bon once rendered 
me a service for which I am not ungrateful. 
We will go and see the premises with our own 
eyes. I know G——, the Prefect of Police, 
and shall have no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary permission.”’ 

The permission was obtained, and we pro- 
ceeded at once to the Rue Morgue. This is 
one of those miserable thoroughfares which 
intervene between the Rue Richelieu and the 
Rue St. Roch. It was late in the afternoon 
when we reached it, as this quarter is at a 
great distance from that in which we resided. 
The house was readily found; for there were 
still many persons gazing up at the closed 
shutters, with an objectless curiosity, from 
the opposite side of the way. It was an 
ordinary Parisian house, with a gateway, on 
one side of which was a glazed watch-box, 
with a sliding panel in the window, indicating 
a loge de concierge. Before going in we 
walked up the street, turned down an alley, 
and then, again turning, passed in the rear of 
the building — Dupin, meanwhile, examin- 
ing the whole neighborhood, as well as the 
house, with a minuteness of attention for 
which I could see no possible object. 

Retracing our steps, we came again to the 
front of the dwelling, rang, and, having 
shown our credentials, were admitted by the 
agents in charge. We went upstairs — into 
the chamber where the body of Mademoiselle 
L’Espanaye had been found, and where both 
the deceased still lay. The disorders of the 


room had, as usual, been suffered to exist. I - 


saw nothing beyond what had been stated in 
the Gazette des Tribunaux. Dupin scruti- 
nized everything, not excepting the bodies 
of the victims. We then went into the 
other rooms, and into the yard; a gendarme 
accompanying us throughout. The exam- 
ination occupied us until dark, when we took 
our departure. On our way home my com- 
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panion stepped in for a moment at the office 
of one of the daily papers. 

I have said that the whims of my friend 
were manifold, and that Je les ménagais: — 
for this phrase there is no English equivalent. 
It was his humor, now, to decline all conver- 
sation on the subject of the murder, until 
about noon the next day. He then asked 
me, suddenly, if I had observed anything 
peculiar at the scene of the atrocity. 

There was something in his manner of em- 
phasizing the word “ peculiar,’’ which caused 
me to shudder, without knowing why. 

“No, nothing peculiar,” I said; ‘nothing 
more, at least, than we both saw stated in the 
paper.”’ 

“The Gazette,’ he replied, ‘“‘has not en- 
tered, I fear, into the unusual horror of the 
thing. But dismiss the idle opinions of this 
print. It appears to me that this mystery is 
considered insoluble, for the very reason 
which should cause it to be regarded as easy 
of solution — I mean, for the owtré character 
of its features. The police are confounded 
by the seeming absence of motive: not for 
the murder itself, but for the atrocity of 
the murder. They are puzzled, too, by 
the seeming impossibility of reconciling the 
voices heard in contention with the facts that 
no one was discovered upstairs but the 
assassinated Mademoiselle L’Espanaye, and 
that there were no means of egress without 
the notice of the party ascending. The wild 
disorder of the room; the corpse thrust, with 
the head downward, up the chimney; the 
frightful mutilation of the body of the old 
lady; these considerations, with those just 
mentioned, and others which I need not 
mention, have sufficed to paralyze the 
powers, by putting completely at fault the 
boasted acumen, of the government agents. 
They have fallen into the gross but common 
error of confounding the unusual with the 
abstruse. But it is by these deviations from 
the plane of the ordinary that reason feels its 
way, if at all, in its search for the true. In 
investigations such as we are now pursuing, 
it should not be so much asked ‘what has 
occurred,’ as ‘what has occurred that has 
never occurred before.’ In fact, the facility 
with which I shall arrive, or have arrived, at 
the solution of this mystery is in the direct 
ratio of its apparent insolubility in the eyes 
of the police.” 

I stared at the speaker in mute astonish- 
ment. | 

“T am now awaiting,” continued he, look- 
ing toward the door of our apartment — ‘1 


am now awaiting a person who, although per- 
haps not the perpetrator of these butcheries, 
must have been in some measure implicated 
in their perpetration. Of the worst portion 
of the crimes committed it is probable that 
he isinnocent. I hope that I am right in this 
supposition; for upon it I build my expecta- 
tion of reading the entire riddle. I look for 
the man here —in this room — every mo- 
ment. It is true that he may not arrive; but 
the probability is that he will. Should he 
come, it will be necessary to detain him. 
Here are pistols; and we both know how to 
use them when occasion demands their use.”’ 

I took the pistols, scarcely knowing what I 
did, or believing what I heard, while Dupin 
went on, very much as if in a soliloquy. I 
have already spoken of his abstract manner 
at such times. His discourse was addressed 
to myself; but his voice, although by no 
means loud, had that intonation which is 
commonly employed in speaking to some one 
at a great distance. His eyes, vacant in 
expression, regarded only the wall. 

“That the voices heard in contention,’’ he 
said, ‘‘by the party upon the stairs, were not 
the voices of the women themselves, was fully 
proved by the evidence. This relieves us of 
all doubt upon the question whether the old 
lady could have first destroyed the daugh- 
ter, and afterward have committed suicide. 
I speak of this point chiefly for the sake 
of method; for the strength of Madame 
L’Espanaye would have been utterly unequal 
to the task of thrusting her daughter’s corpse 
up the chimney as it was found; and the 
nature of the wounds upon her own person 
entirely precludes the idea of self-destruction. 
Murder, then, has been committed by some 
third party; and the voices of this third party 
were those heard in contention. Let me now 
advert — not to the whole testimony respect- 
ing these voices — but to what was peculiar 
in that testimony. Did you observe any- 
thing peculiar about it?’ 

I remarked that, while all the witnesses 
agreed in supposing the gruff voice to be that 
of a Frenchman, there was much disagree- — 
ment in regard to the shrill, or, as one indi- 
vidual termed it, the harsh voice. 

“That «was the evidence itself,’ said 
Dupin, “but it was not the peculiarity of the 
evidence. You have observed nothing dis- 
tinctive. Yet there was something to be ob- 
served. The witnesses, as you remark, 
agreed about the gruff voice; they were here 
unanimous. But in regard to the shrill 
voice, the peculiarity is— not that they 
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disagreed — but that, while an Italian, an 
Englishman, a Spaniard, a Hollander, and a 
Frenchman attempted to describe it, each 
one spoke of it as that of a foreigner. Each is 
sure that it was not the voice of one of his 
own countrymen. Each likens it — not to 
the voice of an individual of any nation with 
whose language he is conversant — but the 
converse. The Frenchman supposes it the 
voice of a Spaniard, and ‘might have dis- 
tinguished some words had he been acquainted 
with the Spanish. The Dutchman maintains 
it to have been that of a Frenchman; but we 
find it stated that ‘not understanding French, 
this witness was examined through an tnter- 
preter.’ The Englishman thinks it the voice 
of a German, and ‘does not understand 
German.’ The Spaniard ‘is sure’ that it was 
that of an Englishman, but ‘judges by the 
intonation’ altogether, ‘as he has no knowledge 
of the English. The Italian believes it the 
voice of a Russian, but ‘has never conversed 
with a native of Russia.’ A second French- 
man differs, moreover, with the first, and is 
positive that the voice was that of an Italian; 
but, not being cognizant of that tongue, is, like 
the Spaniard, ‘convinced by the intonation.’ 
Now, how strangely unusual must that voice 
have really been, about which such testimony 
as this could have been elicited! — in whose 
tones, even, denizens of the five great divi- 
sions of Europe could recognize nothing fa- 
miliar! You will say that it might have 
been the voice of an Asiatic — of an African. 
Neither Asiatics nor Africans abound in 
Paris; but, without denying the inference, I 
will now merely call your attention to three 
points. The voice is termed by one witness 
‘harsh rather than shrill.’ It is represented 
by two others to have been ‘quick and wn- 
equal. No words— no sounds resembling 
words — were by any witness mentioned as 
distinguishable. 

“T know not,” continued Dupin, “what 
impression I may have made, so far, upon 
your own understanding; but I do not hesi- 
tate to.say that legitimate deductions even 
from this portion of the testimony — the 
portion respecting the gruff and shrill voices 
— are in themselves sufficient to engender a 
suspicion which should give direction to all 
farther progress in the investigation of the 
mystery. I said ‘legitimate deductions,’ but 
my meaning is not thus fully expressed. I 
designed to imply that the deductions are the 
sole proper ones, and that the suspicion arises 
inevitably from them as the single result. 
What the suspicion is, however, | will not say 
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just yet. I merely wish you to bear in mind 
that, with myself, it was sufficiently forcible 
to give a definite form, a certain tendency, to 
my inquiries in the chamber. 

‘Tet us now transport ourselves, in fancy, 
to this chamber. What shall we first seek 
here? The means of egress employed by the 
murderers. It is not too much to say that 
neither of us believes in preternatural events. 
Madame and Mademoiselle L’Espanaye 
were not destroyed by spirits. The doers of 
the deed were material, and escaped mate- 
rially. Then how? Fortunately, there is 
but one mode of reasoning upon the point, 
and that mode must lead us to a definite deci- 
sion. — Let us examine, each by each, the 
possible means of egress. It is clear that the 
assassins were in the room where Mademoi- 
selle L’Espanaye was found, or at least in the 
room adjoining, when the party ascended the 
stairs. It is then only from these two apart- 
ments.that we have to seek issues. The 
police have laid bare the floors, the ceilings, 
and the masonry of the walls, in every direc- 
tion. No secret issues could have escaped 
their vigilance. But, not trusting to their 
eyes, I examined with my own. There were, 
then, o secret issues. Both doors leading 
from the rooms into the passage were securely 
locked, with the keys inside. Let us turn to 
the chimneys. These, although of ordinary 
width for some eight or ten feet above the 
hearths, will not admit, throughout their 
extent, the body of a large cat. The im- 
possibility of egress, by means_ already 
stated, being thus absolute, we are reduced 
to the windows. Through those of the front 
room no one could have escaped without 
notice from the crowd in the street. The 
murderers must have passed, then, through 
those of the back room. Now, brought to 
this conclusion in so unequivocal a manner 
as we are, it is not our part, as reasoners, to 
reject it on account of apparent impossi- 
bilities. It is only left for us to prove that 
these apparent ‘impossibilities’ are, in real- 
ity, not such. 

“There are two windows in the chamber. 
One of them is unobstructed by furniture, 
and is wholly visible. The lower portion of 
the other is hidden from view by the head of 
the unwieldy bedstead which is thrust close 
up against it. The former was found se- 
curely fastened from within. It resisted the 
utmost force of those who endeavored to 
raise it. A large gimlet-hole had been 
pierced in its frame to the left, and a very 
stout nail was found fitted therein, nearly to 
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the head. Upon examining the other win- 
dow, a similar nail was seen similarly fitted in 
it: and a vigorous attempt to raise this sash 
failed also. The police were now entirely 
satisfied that egress had not been in these 
directions. And, therefore, it was thought a 
matter of supererogation to withdraw the 
nails and open the windows. 

“My own examination was somewhat 
more particular, and was so for the reason I 
have just given; because here it was, I knew, 
that all apparent impossibilities must be 
proved to be not such in reality. 

“‘T proceeded to think thus — a posteriori. 
The murderers did escape from one of these 
windows. This being so, they could not have 
refastened the sashes from the inside, as they 
were found fastened: the consideration which 
put a stop, through its obviousness, to the 
scrutiny of the police in this quarter. Yet 
the sashes were fastened. They must, then, 
have the power of fastening themselves. 
There was no escape from this conclusion. | 
stepped to the unobstructed casement, with- 
drew the nail with some difficulty, and at- 
tempted to raise the sash. It resisted all my 
efforts, as I had anticipated. A concealed 
spring must, I now knew, exist; and this cor- 
roboration of my idea convinced me that my 
premises, at least, were correct, however 
mysterious still appeared the circumstances 
attending the nails. A careful search soon 
brought to light the hidden spring. I 
pressed it, and, satisfied with the discovery, 
forbore to upraise the sash. 

“T now replaced the nail and regarded it 
attentively. A person passing out through 
this window might have reclosed it, and the 
spring would have caught — but the nail 
could not have been replaced. The conclu- 
sion was plain, and again narrowed in the 
field of my investigations. The assassins 
must have escaped through the other win- 
dow. Supposing, then, the springs upon 
each sash to be the same, as was probable, 
there must be found a difference between the 
nails, or at least between the modes of their 
fixture. Getting upon the sacking of the 
bedstead, I looked over the head-board 
minutely at the second casement. Passing 
my hand down behind the board, I readily 
discovered and pressed the spring, which was, 
as I had supposed, identical in character 
with its neighbor. I now looked at the nail. 
It was as stout as the other, and apparently 
fitted in the same manner — driven in nearly 
up to the head. 

“You will say that I was puzzled; but, if 
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you think so, you must have misunderstood 
the nature of the inductions. To use a sport- 
ing phrase, I had not been once ‘at fault.’ 
The scent had never for an instant been lost. 
There was no flaw in any link of the chain. 
I had traced the secret to its ultimate result, 
—and that result was the nail. It had, I 
say, in every respect, the appearance of its 
fellow in the other window; but this fact was 
an absolute nullity (conclusive as it might 
seem to be) when compared with the con- 
sideration that here, at this point, terminated 
the clew. ‘There must be something wrong,’ 
I said, ‘about the nail.’ I touched it; and 
the head, with about a quarter of an inch of 
the shank, came off in my fingers. The rest 
of the shank was in the gimlet-hole, where it 
had been broken off. The fracture was an 
old one (for its edges were incrusted with 
rust), and had apparently been accomplished 
by the blow of a hammer, which had partially 
imbedded, in the top of the bottom sash, the 
head portion of the nail. I now carefully re- 
placed this head portion in the indentation 
whence I had taken it, and the resemblance 
to a perfect nail was complete — the fissure 
was invisible. Pressing the spring, I gently 
raised the sash for a few inches; the head 
went up with it, remaining firm in its bed. I 
closed the window, and the semblance of the 
whole nail was again perfect. — 

“The riddle, so far, was now unriddled. 
The assassin had escaped through the win- 
dow which looked upon the bed. Dropping 
of its own accord upon his exit (or perhaps 
purposely closed), it had become fastened by 
the spring; and it was the retention of this 
spring which had been mistaken by the 
police for that of the nail, — farther inquiry 
being thus considered unnecessary. 

“The next question is that of the mode of 
descent. Upon this point I had been satis- 
fied in my walk with you around the building. 
About five feet and a half from the casement 
in question there runs a lightning-rod. 
From this rod it would have been impossible 
for any one to reach the window itself, to say 
nothing of entering it. I,observed, however, 
that the shutters of the fourth story were of 
the peculiar kind called by Parisian car- 
penters ferrades — a kind rarely employed at 
the present day, but frequently seen upon 
very old mansions at Lyons and Bordeaux. 
They are in the form of an ordinary door (a 
single, not a folding door), except that the 
upper half is latticed or worked in open trellis 
— thus affording an excellent hold for the 
hands, In the present instance these shut- 
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ters are fully three feet and a half broad. 
When we saw them from the rear of the 
house, they were both about half open — 
that is to say, they stood off at right angles 
from the wall. It is probable that the police, 
as well as myself, examined the back of the 
tenement; but, if so, in looking at these 
ferrades in the line of their breadth (as they 
must have done), they did not perceive this 
great breadth itself, or, at all events, failed to 
take it into due consideration. In fact, hav- 
ing once satisfied themselves that no egress 
could have been made in this quarter, they 
would naturally bestow here a very cursory 
examination. It was clear to me, however, 
that the shutter belonging to the window at 
the head of the bed would, if swung fully 
back to the wall, reach to within two feet of 
the lightning-rod. It was also evident that, 
by exertion of a very unusual degree of ac- 
tivity and courage, an entrance into the 
window, from the rod, might have been thus 
effected. By reaching to the distance of two 
feet and a half (we now suppose the shutter 
open to its whole extent), a robber might 
have taken a firm grasp upon the trellis- 
work. Letting go, then, his hold upon the 
rod, placing his feet securely against the 
wall, and springing boldly from it, he might 
have swung the shutter so as to close it, and, 
if we imagine the window open at the time, 
might even have swung himself into the room. 

“T wish you to bear especially in mind that 
I have spoken of a very unusual degree of 
activity as requisite to success in so haz- 
ardous and so difficult a feat. It is my de- 
sign to show you, first, that the thing might 
possibly have been accomplished: but, sec- 
ondly and chiefly, I wish to impress upon 
your understanding the very extraordinary, 
the almost preternatural, character of that 
agility which could have accomplished it. 

“Vou will say, no doubt, using the lan- 
guage of the law, that ‘to make out my case’ 
I should rather undervalue than insist upon a 
full estimation of the activity required in this 
matter. This may be the practice in law, 
but it is not the usage of reason. My ulti- 
mate object is only the truth. My immedi- 
ate purpose is to lead you to place in juxta- 
position that very unusual activity, of which 
I have just spoken, with that very peculiar 
shrill (or harsh) and unequal voice, about 
whose nationality no two persons could be 
found to agree, and in whose utterance no 
syllabification could be detected.” 

At these words a vague and half-formed 
conception of the meaning of Dupin flitted 


over my mind. I seemed to be upon the . 
verge of comprehension, without power to 
comprehend; as men, at times, find them- 
selves upon the brink of remembrance, with- 
out being able, in the end, toremember. My 
friend went on with his discourse. 

“Vou will see,” he said, ‘‘that I have 
shifted the question from the mode of egress 
to that of ingress. It was my design to sug- 
gest that both were effected in the same 
manner, at the same point. Let us now 
revert to the interior of the room. Let us 
survey the appearances here. The drawers 
of the bureau, it is said, had been rifled, 
although many articles of apparel still re- 
mained within them. The conclusion here is 
absurd. Itisa mere guess —a very silly one 
— and no more. How are we to know that 
the articles found in the drawers were not 
all these drawers had originally contained? 
Madame L’Espanaye and her daughter lived 
an exceedingly retired life——saw no com- 
pany, seldom went out, had little use for 
numerous changes of habiliment. Those 
found were at least of as good quality as any 
likely to be possessed by these ladies. If a 
thief had taken any, why did he not take the 
best — why did he not take all? In a word, 
why did he abandon four thousand francs in 
gold to encumber himself with a bundle of 
linen? The gold was abandoned. Nearly 
the whole sum mentioned by Monsieur Mig- 
naud, the banker, was discovered, in bags, 
upon the floor. I wish you, therefore, to 
discard from your thoughts the blundering 
idea of motive, engendered in the brains of the 
police by that portion of the evidence which 
speaks of money delivered at the door of the 
house. Coincidences ten times as remark- 
able as this (the delivery of the money, and 
murder committed within three days upon 


the party receiving it) happen to all of us 


every hour of our lives, without attracting 
even momentary notice. Coincidences, in 
general, are great stumbling-blocks in the 
way of that class of thinkers who have been 
educated to know nothing of the theory of 
probabilities: that theory to which the most 
glorious objects of human research are in- 
debted for the most glorious of illustration. 
In the present instance, had the gold been 
gone, the fact of its delivery three days be- 
fore would have formed something more than 
a coincidence. It would have been corrobora- 
tive of this idea of motive. But, under the 
real circumstances of the case, if we are to 
suppose gold the motive of this outrage, we 
must also imagine the perpetrator so vacillat- 
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ing an idiot as to have abandoned his gold 
and his motive together. 

- “Keeping now steadily in mind the points 
to which I have drawn your attention — 
that peculiar voice, that unusual agility, and 
that startling absence of motive in a murder 
so singularly atrocious as this — let us glance 
at the butchery itself. Here is a woman 
strangled to death by manual strength, and 
thrust up a chimney, head: downward. Ordi- 
nary assassins employ no such modes of 
murder as this. Least of all, do they thus 
dispose of the murdered. In the manner of 
thrusting the corpse up the chimney, you 
will admit that there was something ex- 
cessively outré — something altogether irre- 
concilable with our common notions of 
human action, even when we suppose the 
actors the most depraved of men. Think, 
too, how great must have been that strength 
which could have thrust the body wp such an 
aperture so forcibly that the united vigor of 
several persons was found barely sufficient to 
drag it down! 

“Turn, now, to other indications of the 
employment of a vigor most marvellous. 
On the hearth were thick tresses — very 
thick tresses — of gray human hair. These 
had been torn out by the roots. You are 
aware of the great force necessary in tearing 
thus from the head even twenty or thirty 
hairs together. You saw the locks in ques- 
tion as well as myself. Their roots (a hide- 
ous sight!) were clotted with fragments of the 
flesh of the scalp: sure token of the pro- 
digious power which had been exerted in 
uprooting perhaps half a million of hairs at a 


time. The throat of the old lady was not 


merely cut, but the head absolutely severed 
from the body: the instrument was a mere 
razor. I wish you also to look at the brutal 
ferocity of these deeds. Of the bruises upon 
the body of Madame L’Espanaye I do not 
speak. Monsieur Dumas, and his worthy 
coadjutor Monsieur Etienne, have pro- 
nounced that they were inflicted by some 
obtuse instrument; and so far these gentle- 
men are very correct. The obtuse instru- 
ment was clearly the stone pavement in the 
yard, upon which the victim had fallen from 
the window which looked in upon the bed. 
This idea, however simple it may now seem, 
escaped the police for the same reason that 
the breadth of the shutters escaped them — 
because, by the affair of the nails, their per- 
ceptions had been hermetically sealed against 
the possibility of the windows having ever 


_ been opened at all. 


“Tf now, in addition to all these things, 
you have properly reflected upon the odd 
disorder of the chamber, we have gone so 
far-as to combine the ideas of an agility 
astounding, a strength superhuman, a fe- 
rocity brutal, a butchery without motive, a 
grotesquerie in horror absolutely alien from 
humanity, and a voice foreign in tone to the 
ears of men of many nations, and devoid of 
all distinct or intelligible syllabification. 
What result, then, has ensued? What im- 
pression have I made upon your fancy?”’ 

I felt a creeping of the flesh as Dupin asked 
me the question. ‘‘A madman,’’ I said, 
‘has done this deed — some raving maniac, 
escaped from a neighboring Maison de 
Santé.” 

‘‘In some respects,”’ he replied, ‘‘ your idea 
is notirrelevant. But the voices of madmen, 
even in their wildest paroxysms, are never 
found to tally with that peculiar voice heard 
upon the stairs. Madmen are of some na- 
tion, and their language, however incoherent 
in its words, has always the coherence of 
syllabification. Besides, the hair of a mad- 
man is not such as I now hold in my hand. 
I disentangled this little tuft from the rigidly 
clutched fingers of Madame L’Espanaye. 
Tell me what you can make of it.” 

“Dupin!” I said, completely unnerved; 
“this hair is most unusual— this is no 
human hair.”’ 

‘‘T have not asserted that it is,’”’ said he; 
“but, before we decide this point, I wish you 
to glance at the little sketch I have here 
traced upon this paper. It is a facsimile 
drawing of what has been described in one 
portion of the testimony as ‘dark bruises, 
and deep indentations of finger-nails,’ upon 
the throat of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye, and 
in another (by Messrs. Dumas and Etienne) 
as a ‘series of livid spots, evidently the im- 
pression of fingers.’ 

‘You will perceive,’’ continued my friend, 
spreading out the paper upon the table before 
us, ‘that this drawing gives the idea of a 
firm and fixed hold. There is no slipping 
apparent. Each finger has retained — pos- 
sibly until the death of the victim — the 
fearful grasp by which it originally imbedded 
itself. Attempt, now, to place all your 
fingers, at the same time, in the respective 
impressions as you see them.”’ 

I made the attempt in vain. 

“We are possibly not giving this matter a 
fair trial,’ he said. ‘‘ The paper is spread out 
upon a plane surface; but the human throat 
is cylindrical. Here is a billet of wood, the 
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circumference of which is about that of the 
throat. Wrap the drawing around it, and 
try the experiment again.”’ 

I did so; but the difficulty was even more 
obvious than before. ‘‘ This,” I said, “‘is the 
mark of no human hand.”’ 

‘Read now,” replied Dupin, “this passage 
from Cuvier.” 

It was a minute anatomical and generally 
descriptive account of the large fulvous 
Ourang-Outang of the East Indian Islands. 
The gigantic stature, the prodigious strength 
and activity, the wild ferocity, and the imita- 
tive propensities of these mammalia are suff- 
ciently well known to all. I understood the 
full horrors of the murder at once. 

‘The description of the digits,” said I, as I 
made an end of reading, ‘‘is in exact accord- 
ance with this drawing. Isee that no animal 
but an Ourang-Outang, of the species here 
mentioned, could have impressed the inden- 
tations as you have traced them. This tuft 
of tawny hair, too, is identical in character 
with that of the beast of Cuvier. But I can- 
not possibly comprehend the particulars of 
this frightful mystery. Besides, there were 
two voices heard in contention, and one of 
them was unquestionably the voice of a 
Frenchman.” 

“True; and you will remember an expres- 
sion attributed almost unanimously, by the 
evidence, to this voice, — the expression, 
‘mon Dieu.’ This, under the circumstances, 
has been justly characterized by one of the 
witnesses (Montani, the confectioner) as an 
expression of remonstrance or expostulation. 
Upon these two words, therefore, I have 
mainly built my hopes ofa full solution of the 
riddle. A Frenchman was cognizant of the 
murder. It is possible — indeed it is far 
more than probable — that he was innocent 
of all participation in the bloody transactions 
which took place. The Ourang-Outang may 
have escaped from him. He may have 
traced it to the chamber; but, under the 
agitating circumstances which ensued, he 
could never have recaptured it. It is still at 
large. I will not pursue these guesses — for 
I have no right to ca!l them more — since the 
shades of reflection upon which they are 
based are scarcely of sufficient depth to be 
appreciable by my own intellect, and since I 
could not pretend to make them intelligible 
to the understanding of another. We will 
call them guesses, then, and speak of them as 
such. If the Frenchman in question is 
indeed, as I suppose, innocent of this atroc- 
ity, this advertisement, which I left last 
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night, upon our return home, at the office of 
Le Monde (a paper devoted to the shipping 
interest, and much sought by sailors), will 
bring him to our residence.” 

He handed me a paper, and I read thus: 


‘““Caucut — In the Bois de Boulogne, early in 
the morning of the inst. (the morning of the 
murder), a very large, tawny Ourang-Outang of 
the Bornese species. The owner (who 1s ascer- 
tained to be a sailor, belonging to a Maltese vessel) 
may have the animal again, upon identifying 1 
satisfactorily, and paying a few charges arising 
from its capture and keeping. Call at No. ‘ 
Rue , Faubourg St. Germain — au troisi- 


’ 


emeé. 


‘‘How was it possible,” I asked, “‘that you 
should know the man to be a sailor, and be- 
longing to a Maltese vessel?”’ 

“T do not know it,” said Dupin. “I am 
not sure of it. Here, however, is a small 
piece of ribbon, which, from its form, and 
from its greasy appearance, has evidently 
been used in tying the hair in one of those 
long queues of which sailors are so fond. 
Moreover, this knot is one which few besides 
sailors can tie, and is peculiar to the Maltese. 
I picked the ribbon up at the foot of the 
lightning rod. It could not have belonged to 
either of the deceased. Now if, after all, I 
am wrong in my induction from this ribbon, 
that the Frenchman was a sailor belonging to 
a Maltese vessel, still I can have done no 
harm in saying what I did in the advertise- 
ment. If I am in error, he will merely sup- 
pose that I have been misled by some cir- 
cumstance into which he will not take the 
trouble to inquire. But if I am right, a great 
point is gained. Cognizantalthough innocent 
of the murder, the Frenchman will naturally 
hesitate about replying to the advertisement 
— about demanding the Ourang-Outang. 
He will reason thus: ‘I am innocent; I am 
poor; my Ourang-Outang is of great value — 
to one in my circumstances a fortune of itself 
—why should I lose it through idle appre- 
hensions of danger? Here it is, within my 
grasp. It was found in the Bois de Boulogne 
—ata vast distance from the scene of that 
butchery. How can it ever be suspected 
that a brute beast should have done the 
deed? The police are at fault; they have 
failed to procure the slightest clew. Should 
they even trace the animal, it would be im- 
possible to prove me cognizant of the murder, 
or to implicate me in guilt on account of that 
cognizance. Above all, I am known. The 
advertiser designates me as the possessor of 
the beast. JI am not sure to what limit his 
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knowledge may extend, Should I avoid 
claiming a property of so great value, which 
it is known that I possess, I will render the 
animal, at least, liable to suspicion. It is not 
my policy to attract attention either to my- 
self or to the beast. I will answer the ad- 
vertisement, get the Ourang-Outang, and 
keep it close until this matter has blown 
over.’”’ 

At this moment we heard a step upon the 
stairs. 

“Be ready,’’ said Dupin, ‘with your 
pistols, but neither use them nor show them 


until at a signal from myself.” 


be more than four or five years old. 


The front door of the house had been !eft 


| open, and the visitor had entered, without 


ringing, and advanced several steps upon the 
staircase. Now, however, he seemed to 
hesitate. Presently we heard him descend- 


_ ing. Dupin was moving quickly to the door, 
| when we again heard him coming up. 
- did not turn back a second time, but stepped 


He 


up with decision, and rapped at the door of 
our chamber. 
‘‘Come in,’’ said Dupin, in a cheerful and 


| hearty tone. 


A man entered. He was a sailor, evi- 
dently, —a tall, stout, and muscular-looking 


| person, with a certain dare-devil expression of 
_ countenance, not altogether unprepossessing. 
_ His face, greatly sunburnt, was more than 


half hidden by whisker and mustachio. He 


_ had with him a huge oaken cudgel, but ap- 
_ peared to be otherwise unarmed. He bowed 


awkwardly, and bade us ‘‘Good-evening,”’ in 


French accents, which although somewhat 


Neufchfatelish, were still sufficiently indica- 
tive of a Parisian origin. 
“Sit down, my friend,’ said Dupin. “I 


_ suppose you have called about the Ourang- 


Outang. Upon my word, I almost envy you 
the possession of him; a remarkably fine and 
no doubt a very valuable animal. How old 
do you suppose him to be?”’ 

The sailor drew a long breath, with the air 
of a man relieved of some intolerable burden, 
and then replied, in an assured tone: 

‘“T have no way of telling — but he can’t 
Have 
you got him here?”’ 

‘Oh, no; we had no conveniences for keep- 
ing him here. He is at a livery stable in the 


t Rue Dubourg, just by. You can get him in 
_ the morning. Of course you are prepared to 
identify the property?”’ 


“To be sure I am, sir.” 
“T shall be sorry to part with him,” said 
Dupin. 


“JT don’t mean that you should be at all 
this trouble for nothing, sir,’’ said the man. 
“Couldn’t expect it. Am very willing to pay 
a reward for the finding of the animal — that 
is to say, anything in reason.”’ 

“Well,’’ replied my friend, “that is all 
very fair, to be sure. Let me think! — 
what should I have? Oh! I will tell you. 
My reward shall be this. You shall give me 
all the information in your power about 
these murders in the Rue Morgue.”’ 

Dupin said the last words in a very low 
tone, and very quietly. Just as quietly, too, 
he walked toward the door, locked it, and put 
the key in his pocket. He then drew a pistol 
from his bosom and placed it, without the 
least flurry, upon the table. 

The sailor’s face flushed up as if he were 
struggling with suffocation. He started to 
his feet and grasped his cudgel; but the next 
moment he fell back into his seat, trembling 
violently, and with the countenance of death 
itself. He spoke not a word. I pitied him 
from the bottom of my heart. 

“My friend,” said Dupin, in a kind tone, 
‘you are alarming yourself unnecessarily — 
you are indeed. We mean you no harm 
whatever. I pledge you the honor of a 
gentleman, and of a Frenchman, that we 
intend you no injury. I perfectly well know 
that you are innocent of the atrocities in the 
Rue Morgue. It will not do, however, to 
deny that you are in some measure impli- 
cated in them. From what I have already 
said, you must know that I have had means 
of information about this matter — means of 
which you could never have dreamed. Now 
the thing stands thus. You have done no- 
thing which you could have avoided — no- 
thing, certainly, which renders you culpable. 
You were not even guilty of robbery, when 
you might have robbed with impunity. You 
have nothing to conceal. You have no 
reason for concealment. On the other hand, 
you are bound by every principle of honor to 
confess all you know. An innocent man is 
now imprisoned, charged with the crime of 
which you can point out the perpetrator.” 

The sailor had recovered his presence of 
mind, in a great measure, while Dupin ut- 
tered these words; but his original boldness 
of bearing was all gone. 

‘‘So help me God,” said he, after a brief 
pause, ‘I will tell you all I know about this 
affair; but I do not expect you to believe 
one half I say — I would be a fool indeed if I 
did. Still, | am innocent, and I will make a 
clean breast if I die for it.” 
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What he stated was, in substance, this. 
He had lately made a voyage to the Indian 
Archipelago. A party, of which he formed 
one, landed at Borneo, and passed into the 
interior on an excursion of pleasure. Him- 
self and a companion had captured the 
Ourang-Outang. This companion dying, the 
animal fell into his own exclusive possession. 
After great trouble, occasioned by the in- 
tractable ferocity of his captive during the 
home voyage, he at length succeeded in lodg- 
ing it safely at his own residence in Paris, 
where, not to attract toward himself the un- 
pleasant curiosity of his neighbors, he kept 
it carefully secluded, until such time as it 
should recover from a wound in the foot, re- 
ceived from a splinter on board ship. His 
ultimate design was to sell it. 

Returning home from some sailors’ frolic 
on the night, or rather in the morning, of the 
murder, he found the beast occupying his 
own bedroom, into which it had broken from 
a closet adjoining, where it had been, as was 
thought, securely confined. Razor in hand, 
and fully lathered, it was sitting before a 
looking-glass, attempting the operation of 
shaving, in which it had no doubt previously 
watched its master through the key-hole of 
the closet. Terrified at the sight of so 
dangerous a weapon in the possession of an 
animal so ferocious, and so well able to use 
it, the man for some moments was at a loss 
what to do. He had been accustomed, how- 
ever, to quiet the creature, even in its fiercest 
moods, by the use of a whip, and to this he 
now resorted. Upon sight of it, the Ourang- 
Outang sprang at once through the door of 
the chamber, down the stairs, and thence, 
through a window, unfortunately open, into 
the street. 

The Frenchman followed in despair; the 
ape, razor still in hand, occasionally stopping 
to look back and gesticulate at its pursuer, 
until the latter had nearly come up with it. 
It then again made off. In this manner the 
chase continued for a long time. The streets 
were profoundly quiet, as it was nearly three 
o’clock in the morning. In passing down an 
alley in the rear of the Rue Morgue, the 
fugitive’s attention was arrested by a light 
gleaming from the open window of Madame 
L’Espanaye’s chamber, in the fourth story of 
her house. Rushing to the building, it per- 
ceived the lightning-rod, clambered up with 
inconceivable agility, grasped the shutter, 
which was thrown fully back against the 
wall, and, by its means, swung itself directly 
upon the headboard of the hed. The whole 
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feat did not occupy a minute. The shutter 
was kicked open again by the Ourang- 
Outang as it entered the room. 

The sailor, in the meantime, was both re- 
joiced and perplexed. He had strong hopes 
of now recapturing the brute, as it could 
scarcely escape from the trap into which it 
had ventured, except by the rod, where. it 
might be intercepted as it came down. On 
the other hand,.there was much cause for 
anxiety as to what it might do in the house. 
This latter reflection urged the man still to 
follow the fugitive. A lightning-rod is 


ascended without difficulty, especially by a _ 


sailor; but, when he had arrived as high as- 


the window, which lay far to his left, his 
career was stopped; the most that he could 
accomplish was to reach over so as to obtain 
a glimpse of the interior of the room. At this 
glimpse he nearly fell from his hold through 
excess of horror. Now it was that those 
hideous shrieks arose upon the night, which 
had startled from slumber the inmates of the 
Rue Morgue. Madame L’Espanaye and her 
daughter, habited in’ their night-clothes, had 
apparently been occupied in arranging some 
papers in the iron chest already mentioned, 
which had been wheeled into the middle of 
the room. It was open, and its contents lay 
beside it on the floor. The victims must 
have been sitting with their backs towards 
the windows; and, from the time elapsing 
between the ingress of the beast and the 
screams, it seems probable that it was not 
immediately perceived. The flapping-to of 
the shutter would naturally have been 
attributed to the wind. 

As the sailor looked in, the gigantic animal 
had seized Madame L’Espanaye by the hair 
(which was loose, as she had been combing 


it), and was flourishing the razor about her 
face, in imitation of the motions of a barber. — 


The daughter lay prostrate and motionless; 


she had swooned. The screams -and'strug- 
gles of the old lady (during which the hair — 
was torn from her head) had the effect of | 
changing the probably pacific purposes of the 


Ourang-Outang into those of wrath. With 
one determined sweep of its muscular arm it 
nearly severed her head from her body. The 
sight of blood inflamed its anger into frenzy. 
Gnashing its teeth, and flashing fire from its 
eyes, it flew upon the body of the girl, and 
imbedded its fearful talons in her throat, 
retaining its grasp until she expired. Its 
wandering and wild glances fell at this mo- 
ment upon the head of the bed, over which 
the face of its master, rigid with horror, was 
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just discernible. The fury of the beast, who 
no doubt bore still in mind the dreaded whip, 
was instantly converted into fear. Con- 
scious of having deserved punishment, it 
seemed desirous of concealing its bloody 
deeds, and skipped about the chamber in an 
agony of nervous agitation; throwing down 
and breaking the furniture as it moved, and 
dragging the bed from the bedstead. In 
conclusion, it seized first the corpse of the 
daughter, and thrust it up the chimney, as it 
was found; then that of the old lady, which it 
immediately hurled through the window 
headlong. 

As the ape approached the casement with 
its mutilated burden, the sailor shrank 
aghast to the rod, and, rather gliding than 


_clambering down it, hurried at once home — 


dreading the consequences of the butchery, 
and gladly abandoning, in his terror, all 
solicitude about the fate of the Ourang- 


-Outang. The words heard by the party upon 


the staircase were the Frenchman’s exclama- 
tions of horror and affright, commingled 


with the fiendish jabberings of the brute. 


_ of the door. 


_ Plantes. 
upon our narration of the circumstances 


thought it necessary to reply. 


is no stamen. 


I have scarcely anything to add. The 
Ourang-Outang must have escaped from the 
chamber, by the rod, just before the breaking 
It must have closed the window 
asit passed through it. It was subsequently 
caught by the owner himself, who obtained 
for it a very large sum at the Jardin des 
Le Bon was instantly released, 


(with some comments from Dupin) at the 
bureau of the Prefect of Police. This func- 


tionary, however well disposed to my friend, 


could not altogether conceal his chagrin at 
the turn which affairs had taken, and was 
fain to indulge in a sarcasm or two, about the 


‘propriety of every person minding his own 


business. 

“Let him talk,” said Dupin, who had not 
“Let him 
discourse; it will ease his conscience. I am 
satisfied with having defeated him in his own 
castle. -- Nevertheless, that he failed in the 
solution-of this mystery is by no means that 
matter for wonder which he supposes it; for, 


‘in truth, our-friend the Prefect is somewhat 


too cunning to be profound. In his wisdom 
It is all head and no body, 
like the pictures of the Goddess Laverna, — 
or, at best, all head and shoulders, like a cod- 
fish. But he is a good creature after all. | 


like him especially for one master-stroke of 


cant; by which he has attained his reputa- 
tion for ingenuity. , I mean the way he has 


‘de nier ce quest et d’expliquer ce que n'est 
99? 1 
pas. 


ELEONORA 
(1842) 
Sub conservatione forme specifice salva anima. 
RAYMOND LULLY. 

Iam come of a race noted for vigor of fancy 
and ardor of passion. Men have called me 
mad; but the question is not yet settled, 
whether madness is or is not the loftiest in- 
telligence: whether much that is glorious, 
whether all that is profound, does not spring 
from disease of thought —from moods of 
mind exalted at the expense of the general 
intellect. They who dream by day are 
cognizant of many things which escape those 
who dream only by night. In their grey 
visions they obtain glimpses of eternity, afl 
thrill, in awaking, to find that they have been 
upon the verge of the great secret. In 
snatches, they learn something of the wisdom 
which is of good, and more of the mere 
knowledge which is of evil. They penetrate, 
however rudderless or compassless, into the 
vast ocean of the ‘light ineffable,” and 
again, like the adventurers of the Nubian 
geographer, ‘‘agressi sunt mare tenebrarum, 
quid in eo esset exploraturt.”’ 

We will say, then, that I am mad. I 
grant, at least, that there are two distinct 
conditions of my mental existence, the condi- 
tion of a lucid reason, not to be disputed, and 
belonging to the memory of events forming 
the first epoch of my life — and a condition 
of shadow and doubt, appertaining to the 
present, and to the recollection of what con- 
stitutes the second great era of my being. 
Therefore what I shall tell of the earlier 
period, believe; and to what I may relate of 
the later time, give only such credit as may 
seem due; or doubt it altogether; or, if doubt 
it ye cannot, then play unto its riddle the 
(Edipus. 

She whom I loved in youth, and of whom I 
now pen calmly and distinctly these re- 
membrances, was the sole daughter of the- 
only sister of my mother long departed. 
Eleonora was the name of my cousin. We 
had always dwelled together, beneath a 
tropical sun, in the’ Valley of the Many- 
Colored-Grass. No unguided footstep ever 
came upon that vale; for it lay far away up 
among a range of giant hills that hung beet- 
ling around about it, shutting out the sun- 
light from its sweetest recesses. No path . 


1 Rousseau: Nouvelle Héloise. [Author’s note.] 
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was trodden in its vicinity; and, to reach our 
happy home, there was need of putting back 
with force the foliage of many thousands of 
forest trees, and of crushing to death the 
glories of many millions of fragrant flowers. 
Thus it was that we lived all alone, knowing 
nothing of the world without the valley, — 
I, and my cousin, and her mother. 

From the dim regions beyond the moun- 
tains at the upper end of our encircled 
domain, there crept out a narrow and deep 
river, brighter than all save the eyes of 
Eleonora; and, winding stealthily about in 
mazy courses, it passed away at length 
through a shadowy gorge, among hills still 
dimmer than those whence it had issued. 
We called it the “ River of Silence;’” for there 
seemed to be a hushing influence in its flow. 
No murmur arose from its bed, and so gently 
it wandered along that the pearly pebbles 
upon which we loved to gaze, far down 
within its bosom, stirred not at all, but lay in 
a motionless content, each in its own old 
station, shining on gloriously forever. 

The margin of the river, and of the many 
dazzling rivulets that glided through devious 
ways into its channel, as well as the spaces 
that extended from the margins away down 
into the depths of the streams until they 
reached the bed of pebbles at the bottom, — 
these spots, not less than the whole surface of 
the valley, from the river to the mountains 
that girdled it in, were carpeted all by a soft 
green grass, thick, short, perfectly even, and 
vanilla-perfumed, but so besprinkled through- 
out with the yellow buttercup, the white 
daisy, the purple violet, and the ruby-red 
asphodel, that its exceeding beauty spoke to 
our hearts in loud tones of the love and of the 
glory of God. 

And, here and there, in groves about this 
grass, like wildernesses of dreams, sprang up 
fantastic trees, whose tall, slender stems 
stood not upright, but slanted gracefully 
towards the light that peered at noonday 
into the centre of the valley. Their bark 
was speckled with the vivid alternate splen- 
dor of ebony and silver, and was smoother 
than all save the cheeks of Eleonora; so that, 
but for the brilliant green of the huge leaves 
that spread from their summits in long 
tremulous lines, dallying with the zephyrs, 
one might have fancied them giant ‘serpents 
of Syria doing homage to their Sovereign the 
Sun. 

Hand in hand about this valley, for fifteen 
years, roamed I with Eleonora before Love 
entered within our hearts. It was one eve- 


ning at the close of the third lustrum of her 
life, and of the fourth of my own, that we sat, 
locked in each other’s embrace, beneath the 
serpent-like trees, and looked down within 
the waters of the River of Silence at our 
images therein. We spoke no words during 
the rest of that sweet day; and our words 
even upon the morrow were tremulous and 
few. We had drawn the god Eros from that 
wave, and now we felt that he had enkindled 


within us the fiery souls of our forefathers. 


The passions which had for centuries dis- 
tinguished our race came thronging with the 
fancies for which they had been equally 
noted, and together breathed a delirious bliss 
over the Valley of the Many-Colored Grass. 
A change fell upon all things. Strange, 
brilliant flowers, star-shaped, burst out upon 
the trees where no flowers had been known 
before. The tints of the green carpet deep- 
ened, and when, one by one, the white daisies 
shrank away, there sprang up in place of 
them ten by ten of the ruby-red asphodel. 
And life arose in our paths; for the tall 
flamingo, hitherto unseen, with all gay glow- 
ing birds, flaunted his scarlet plumage before 
us. The golden and silver fish haunted the 
river, out of the bosom of which issued, little 
by little, a murmur that swelled at length 
into a lulling melody more divine than that 
of the harp of A©olus — sweeter than all save 
the voice of Eleonora. And now, too, a 
voluminous cloud, which we had _ long 
watched in the regions of Hesper, floated out 
thence, all gorgeous in crimson and gold, and, 
settling in peace above us, sank, day by day, 
lower and lower, until its edges rested upon 
the tops of the mountains, turning all their 
dimness into magnificence, and shutting us 
up, as if forever, within a magic prison-house 
of grandeur and of glory. 

The loveliness of Eleonora was that of the 
Seraphim; but she was a maiden artless and 
innocent as the brief life she had led among 
the flowers. No guile disguised the fervor 
of love which animated her heart, and she 
examined with me its inmost recesses as we 
walked together in the Valley. of the Many- 
Colored Grass, and discoursed of the mighty 
changes which had lately taken place therein. 

At length, having spoken one day, in tears, 
of the last sad change which must befall 
Humanity, she thenceforward dwelt only 
upon this one sorrowful theme, interweaving 
it into all our converse, as, in the songs of the 
bard of Schiraz, the same images are found 
occurring again and again in every impressive 
variation of phrase. ! 
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She had seen that the finger of Death was 
upon her bosom — that, like the ephemeron, 
she had been made perfect in loveliness only 
to die; but the terrors of the grave to her lay 
solely in a consideration which she revealed 
to me, one evening at twilight, by the banks 
of the River of Silence. She grieved to think 
that, having entombed her in the Valley of 
the Many-Colored Grass, I would quit for- 
ever its happy recesses, transferring the love 
which now was so passionately her own to 
some maiden of the outer and. every-day 
world. And. then and there I threw myself 
hurriedly at the feet of Eleonora, and offered 
up a vow to herself and to Heaven that I 
would never bind myself in marriage to any 


- daughter of Earth — that I would in no 


manner prove recreant to her dear memory, 
or to the memory of the devout affection 
with which she had blessed me. And I 
called the Mighty Ruler of the Universe to 
witness the pious solemnity of my vow. And 
the curse which I invoked of Him and of her, 
a saint in Helusion, should I prove traitorous 
to that promise, involved a penalty the ex- 
ceeding great horror of which will not permit 
me to make record of it here. And the 
bright eyes of Eleonora grew brighter at my 
words; and she sighed as if a deadly burden 
had been taken from her breast; and she 
trembled and very bitterly wept; but she 
made acceptance of the vow (for what was 
she but a child?), and it made easy to her the 
bed of her death. And she said to me, not 
many days afterwards, tranquilly dying, 
that, because of what I had done for the 
comfort of her spirit, she would watch over 
me in that spirit when departed, and, if so it 
were permitted her, return to me visibly in 
the watches of the night; but, if this thing 
were indeed beyond the power of the souls in 
Paradise, that she would at least give me 
frequent indications of her presence; sighing 
upon me in the evening winds, or filling the 
air which I breathed with perfume from the 
censers of the angels. And, with these 
words upon her lips, she yielded up her inno- 
cent life, putting an end to the first epoch of 
my own. 

Thus far I have faithfully said. But as I 
pass the barrier in Time’s path formed by 
the death of my beloved, and proceed with 
the second era of my existence, I feel that a 
shadow gathers over my brain, and I mis- 
trust the perfect sanity of the record. But 
let me on. — Years dragged themselves along 
heavily, and still I dwelled within the Valley 
of the Many-Colored Grass; but a second 


change had come upon all things. The star- 
shaped flowers shrank into the stems of the 
trees, and appeared no more. The tints of 
the green carpet faded; and, one by one, the 
ruby-red asphodels withered away; and 
there sprang up in place of them, ten by ten, 
dark, eye-like violets, that writhed uneasily 
and were ever encumbered with dew. And 
Life departed from our paths; for the tall 
flamingo flaunted no longer his scarlet plum- 
age before us, but flew sadly from the vale 
into the hills, with all the gay glowing birds 
that had arrived in his company. And the 
golden and silver fish swam down through 
the gorge at the lower end of our domain, 
and bedecked the sweet river never again. 
And the lulling melody that had been softer 
than the wind-harp of A*olus, and more 
divine than all save the voice of Eleonora, it 
died little by little away, in murmurs grow- 
ing lower and lower, until the stream re- 
turned, at length, utterly into the solemnity 
of its original silence. And then, lastly, the 
voluminous cloud uprose, and, abandoning 
the tops of the mountains to the dimness of 
old, fell back into the regions of Hesper, and 
took away all its manifold golden and gor- 
geous glories from the Valley of the Many- 
Colored Grass. 

Yet the promises of Eleonora were not for- 
gotten; for I heard the sounds of the swinging 
of the censers of the angels; and streams of a 
holy perfume floated ever and ever about the 
valley; and at lone hours, when my heart 
beat heavily, the winds that bathed my 
brow came unto me laden with soft sighs; 
and indistinct murmurs filled often the night 
air; and once — oh, but once only! — I was 
awakened from a s!umber, like the slumber of 
death, by the pressing of spiritual lips upon 
my own. 

But the void within my heart refused, even 
thus, to be filled. I longed for the love which 
had before filled it to overflowing. At length 
the valley pained me through its memories of 
Eleonora, and I left it forever for the vanities 
and the turbulent triumphs of the world. 


I found myself within a strange city, where 
all things might have served to blot from 
recollection the sweet dreams I had dreamed 
so long in the Valley of the Many-Colored 
Grass. The pomps and pageantries of a 
stately court, and the mad clangor of arms, 
and the radiant loveliness of woman, be- 
wildered and intoxicated my brain. But as 
yet my soul had proved true to its vows, and 
the indications of the presence of Eleonora 
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were still given me in the silent hours of the 
night. Suddenly these manifestations — 
they ceased; and the world grew dark before 
mine eyes; and I stood aghast at the burning 
thoughts which possessed, at the terrible 
temptations which beset, me; for there came 
from some far, far distant and unknown land, 
into the gay court of the king I served, a 
maiden to whose beauty my whole recreant 
heart yielded at once — at whose footstool I 
bowed down without a struggle, in the most 
ardent, in the most abject worship of love. 
What, indeed, was my passion for the young 
girl of the valley in comparison with the 
fervor, and the delirium, and the spirit- 
lifting ecstasy of adoration, with which I 
poured out my whole soul in tears at the feet 
of the ethereal Ermengarde? Oh, bright was 
the seraph Ermengarde! and in that know- 
ledge I had room for none other. Oh, divine 
was the angel Ermengarde! and as I looked 
down into the depths of her memorial eyes, I 
thought only of them — and of her. 

I wedded; — nor dreaded the curse I had 
invoked; and its bitterness was not visited 
upon me. And once — but once again in the 
silence of the night, there came through my 
lattice the soft sighs which had forsaken me; 
and they modelled themselves into familiar 
and sweet voice, saying: — 

“Sleep in peace! — for the Spirit of Loye 
reigneth and ruleth, and, in taking to thy 
passionate heart her who is Ermengarde, 
thou art absolved, for reasons which shall be 
made known to thee in Heaven, of thy vows 
unto Eleonora.” 


THE. MASQUE, OF .,THE, RED 
DEATH 
(1842) 


The “Red Death” had long devastated 
the country. No pestilence had ever been so 
fatal, or so hideous. Blood was its avatar 
and its seal — the redness and the horror of 
blood. There were sharp pains, and sudden 
dizziness, and then profuse bleeding at the 
pores, with dissolution. The scarlet stains 
upon the body, and especially upon the face, 
of the victim were the pest ban which shut 
him out from the aid and from the sympathy 
of his fellow-men. And the whole seizure, 
progress, and termination of the disease were 
the incidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and 
dauntless and sagacious. When his domin- 
ions were half depopulated, he summoned to 


his presence a thousand hale and light- | 


hearted friends from among the knights and 
dames of his court, and with these retired to 
the deep seclusion of one of his castellated 
abbeys. This was an extensive and magnifi- 
cent structure, the creation of the Prince’s 
own eccentric yet august taste. A strong 
and lofty wall girdled it in. This wall had 
gates of iron. The courtiers, having entered, 
brought furnaces and massy hammers, and 
welded the bolts. They resolved to leave 
means neither of ingress or egress to the 
sudden impulses of despair or of frenzy from 
within. The abbey was amply provisioned. 
With such precautions the courtiers might 
bid defiance to contagion. The external 
world could take care of itself. 
time it was folly to grieve, or to think. The 
Prince had provided all the appliances of 
pleasure. There were buffoons, there were 
improvisatori, there were ballet-dancers, 
there were musicians, there was Beauty, 
there was wine. All these and security were 
within. Without was the ‘Red Death.” 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth 
month of his seclusion, and while the pesti- 
lence raged most furiously abroad, that the 
Prince Prospero entertained his thousand 
friends at a masked ball of the most unusual 
magnificence. ° 

It was a voluptuous scene, that mas- 
querade. But first let me tell of the rooms in 
which it was held. There were seven — an 
imperial suite. In many palaces, however, 
such suites form a long and straight vista, 
while the folding-doors slide back nearly to 
the walls on either hand, so that the view of 
the whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here 
the case was very different, as might have 
been expected from the prince’s love of the 
bizarre. The apartments were so irregularly 
disposed that the vision embraced but little 
more than one at a time. There was a sharp 
turn at every twenty or thirty yards, and at 
each turn a novel effect. To the right and 
left, in the middle of each wall, a tall and 
narrow Gothic window looked out upon a 
closed corridor which pursued the windings of 
the suite. These windows were of stained 
glass whose color varied in accordance with 
the prevailing hue of the decorations of the 
chamber into which it opened. That at the 
eastern extremity was hung, for example, in 
blue — and vividly blue were its windows. 
The second chamber was purple in its orna- 
ments and tapestries, and here the panes 
were purple. The third was green through- 
out, and so were the casements. The fourth 
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was furnished and lighted with orange — the 
fifth with white—the sixth with violet. 
The seventh apartment was closely shrouded 
in black velvet tapestries that hung all over 
the ceiling and down the walls, falling in 
heavy fclds upon a carpet of the same mate- 
rial and hue. But in this chamber only, the 
color of the windows failed to correspond 
with the decorations. The panes here were 
scarlet — a deep blood-color. Now inno one 
of the seven apartments was there any lamp 
or candelabrum, amid the profusion of golden 
ornaments that lay scattered to and fro or 
depended from the roof. There was no light 
of any kind emanating from lamp or candle 
within the suite of chambers. But in the 
corridors that followed the suite there stood, 
opposite to each window, a heavy tripod, 
bearing a brazier of fire, that projected its 
rays through the tinted glass and so glaringly 
illumined the room. And thus were pro- 
duced a multitude of gaudy and fantastic ap- 
pearances. But in the western or black 
chamber the effect of the fire-light that 
streamed upon the dark hangings through 
the blood-tinted panes was ghastly in the 
extreme, and produced so wild a look upon 
the countenances of those who entered, that 
there were few of the company bold enough 
to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there 
stood against the western wall a gigantic 
clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung to and 
fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; 
and, when the minute-hand made the circuit 
of the face, and the hour was to be stricken, 
there came from the brazen lungs of the clock 
a sound which was clear and loud and deep 
and exceedingly musical, but of so peculiar a 
note and emphasis that, at each lapse of an 
hour, the musicians of the orchestra were 
constrained to pause, momentarily, in their 
performance, to hearken to the sound; and 
thus the waltzers perforce ceased their evolu- 
tions; and there was a brief disconcert of the 
whole gay company; and, while the chimes of 
the clock yet rang, it was observed that the 
giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and 
sedate passed their hands over their brows as 
if in confused reverie or meditation. 
when the echoes had fully ceased, a light 
laughter at once pervaded the assembly; the 
musicians looked at each other and smiled as 
if at their own nervousness and folly, and 
made whispering vows, each to the other, 
that the next chiming of the clock should 
produce in them no similar emotion; and 
then, after the lapse of sixty minutes (which 
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embrace three thousand and six hundred 
seconds of the Time that flies), there came 
yet another chiming of the clock, and then 
were the same disconcert and tremulousness 
and meditation as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay 
and magnificent revel. The tastes of the 
prince were peculiar. He had a fine eye for 
colors and effects. He disregarded the 
decora of mere fashion. His plans were bold 
and fiery, and his conceptions glowed with 
barbaric lustre. There are some who would 
have thought him mad. His followers felt 
that he was not. It was necessary to hear 
and see and touch him to be sure that he was 
not. 

He had directed, in great part, the move- 
able embellishments of the seven chambers, 
upon occasion of this great féte; and it was his 
own guiding taste which had given character 
to the masqueraders. Be sure they were 
grotesque. There were much glare and 
glitter and piquancy and phantasm — much 
of what has been since seen in Hernant. 
There were arabesque figures with unsuited 
limbs and appointments. There were de- 
lirious fancies such as the madman_-fashions. 
There was much of the beautiful, much of the 
wanton, much of the bizarre, something of 
the terrible, and not a little.of that which 
might have excited disgust. To and fro in 
the seven chambers there stalked, in fact, 
a multitude of dreams. And these — the 
dreams — writhed in and about, taking hue 
from the rooms, and causing the wild music 
of the orchestra to seem as the echo of their 
steps. And, anon, there strikes the ebony 
clock which stands in the hall of the velvet. 
And then, for a moment, all is still, and all is 
silent save the voice of the clock. The 
dreams are stiff-frozen as they stand. But 
the echoes of the chime die away — they 
have endured but an instant — and a light, 
half-subdued laughter floats after them as 
they depart. And now again the music 
swells, and the dreams live, and writhe to and 
fro more merrily than ever, taking hue from 
the many tinted windows through which 
stream the rays from the tripods. But to 
the chamber which lies most westwardly of 
the seven there are now none of the maskers 
who venture; for the night is waning away; 
and there flows a ruddier light through the 
blood-colored panes; and the blackness of the 
sable drapery appalls; and, to him whose foot 
falls upon the sable carpet, there comes from 
the near clock of ebony a muffled peal more 
solemnly emphatic than any which reaches 
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their ears who indulge in the more remote 
gayeties of the other apartments. 

But these other apartments were densely 
crowded, and in them beat feverishly the 
heart of life. And the revel went whirlingly 
on, until at length there commenced the 
sounding of midnight upon the clock. And 
then the music ceased, as I have told; and the 
evolutions of the waltzers were quieted; and 
there was an uneasy cessation of all things as 
before. But now there were twelve strokes 
to be sounded by the bell of the clock; and 
thus it happened, perhaps, that more of 
thought crept, with more of time, into the 
meditations of the thoughtful among those 
who reveled. And thus too it happened, per- 
haps, that before the last echoes of the last 
chime had utterly sunk into silence, there 
were many individuals in the crowd who had 
found leisure to become aware of the presence 
of a masked figure which had arrested the 
attention of no single individual before. And 
the rumor of this new presence having spread 
itself whisperingly around, there arose at 
length from the whole company a buzz, or 
murmur, expressive of disapprobation and 
surprise — then, finally, of terror, of horror, 
‘and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I 
have painted, it may well be supposed that 
no ordinary appearance could have excited 
such sensation. In truth the masquerade 
license of the night was nearly unlimited; but 
the figure in question had out-Heroded 
Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even 
the prince’s indefinite decorum. There are 
chords in the hearts of the most reckless 
which cannot be touched without emotion. 
Even with the utterly lost, to whom life and 
death are equally jests, there are matters of 
which no jests can be made. The whole 
company, indeed, seemed now deeply to feel 
that in the costume and bearing of the 
stranger neither wit nor propriety existed. 
The figure was tall and gaunt, and shrouded 
from head to foot in the habiliments of 
the grave. The mask which concealed the 
visage was made so nearly to resemble the 
countenance of a stiffened corpse that the 
closest scrutiny must have had difficulty in 
detecting the cheat. And yet all this might 
have been endured, if not approved, by the 
mad revelers around. But the mummer had 
gone so far as to assume the type of the Red 
Death. His vesture was dabbled in blood — 
and his broad brow, with all the features of 
the face, was besprinkled with the scarlet 
horror. 
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When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon 
this spectral image (which with a slow and 
solemn movement, as if more fully to sustain 
its réle, stalked to and fro among the 
waltzers) he was seen to be convulsed, in the 
first moment, with a strong shudder either of 
terror or distaste; but, in the next, his brow 
reddened with rage. 

“Who dares?”’ he demanded hoarsely of 
the courtiers who stood near him — ‘who 
dares insult us with this blasphemous mock- 
ery? Seize him and unmask him — that we 
may know whom we have to hang at sunrise 
from the battlements!”’ 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber in 
which stood the Prince Prospero as he 
uttered these words. They rang throughout 
the seven rooms loudly and clearly — for the 
prince was a bold and robust man, and the 
music had become hushed at the waving of 
his hand. | 

It was in the blue room where stood the 
prince, with a group of pale courtiers by his 
side. At first, as he spoke, there was a slight 
rushing movement of this group in the direc- 
tion of the intruder, who at the moment was 
also near at hand, and now, with deliberate 
and stately step, made closer approach to the 
speaker. But from a certain nameless awe 
with which the mad assumption of the mum- 
mer had inspired the whole party, there were 
found none who put forth hand to seize him; 
so that, unimpeded, he passed within a yard 
of the prince’s person; and, while the vast 
assembly, as if with one impulse, shrank 
from the centres of the rooms to the walls, he 
made his way uninterruptedly, but with the 
same solemn and measured step which had 
distinguished him from the first, through the 
blue chamber to the purple — through the 
purple to the green — through the green to 
the orange — through this again to the white 
—and even thence to the violet, ere a de- 
cided movement had been made to arrest 
him. It was then, however, that the Prince 
Prospero, maddening with rage and the 
shame of his own momentary cowardice, 
rushed hurriedly through the six chambers, 
while none followed him on account of a 
deadly terror that had seized upon all. He 
bore aloft a drawn dagger, and had ap- 
proached, in rapid impetuosity, to within 
three or four feet of the retreating figure, 
when the latter, having attained the extrem- 
ity of the velvet apartment, turned suddenly 
and confronted his pursuer. There was a 
sharp cry — and the dagger dropped gleam- 
ing upon the sable carpet, upon which, in- 
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stantly afterwards, fell prostrate in death the 
Prince Prospero. Then, summoning the 
wild courage of despair, a throng of the 
revelers at once threw themselves into the 
‘black apartment, and, seizing the mummer, 
whose tall figure stood erect and motionless 
within the shadow of the ebony clock, gasped 
in unutterable horror at finding the grave 
cerements and corpselike mask, which they 
handled with so violent a rudeness, unten- 
anted by any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence 
of the Red Death. He had come like a thief 
in the night. And one by one dropped the 
revelers in the blood-bedewed halls of their 
revel, and died each in the despairing posture 
of his fall. And the life of the ebony clock 
went out with that of the last of the gay. 
And the flames of the tripods expired. And 
Darkness and Decay and the Red Death held 
illimitable dominion over all. 


HAWTHORNE’S TWICE-TOLD 
TALES 
(1842) 


We said a few hurried words about Mr. 
Hawthorne in our last number, with the de- 
sign of speaking more fully in the present. 
We are still, however, pressed for room, and 
must necessarily discuss his volumes more 
briefly and more at random than their high 
merits deserve. 

The book professes to be a collection of 
tales, yet is, in two respects, misnamed. 
These pieces are now in their third republica- 
tion, and, of course, are thrice-told. More- 
over, they are by no means ail tales, either in 
the ordinary or in the legitimate understand- 
ing of the term. Many of them are pure 
essays; for example, ‘‘Sights from a Steeple,” 
“Sunday at Home,” ‘Little Annie’s Ram- 
ble,’ “A Rill from the Town Pump,” ‘The 
Toll-Gatherer’s Day,’ ‘‘The Haunted 
Mind,” ‘‘The Sister Years,’’ ‘‘ Snow-Flakes,”’ 
‘Night Sketches,’”’ and ‘‘Foot-Prints on the 
Sea-Shore.”” We mention these matters 
chiefly on account of their discrepancy with 
that marked precision and finish by which 
the body of the work is distinguished. 

Of the essays just named, we must be con- 
tent to speak in brief. They are each and all 
beautiful, without being characterized by the 
polish and adaptation so visible in the tales 
proper. A painter would at once note their 
leading or predominant feature, and style it 
repose. There is no attempt at effect. Allis 


quiet, thoughtful, subdued. Yet this repose 
may exist simultaneously with high original- 
ity of thought; and Mr. Hawthorne has de- 
monstrated the fact. At every turn we meet 
with novel combinations; yet these combina- 
tions never surpass the limits of the quiet. 
We are soothed as we read; and withal is a 
calm astonishment that ideas so apparently 
obvious have never occurred or been pre- 
sented to us before. Herein our author 
differs materially from Lamb or Hunt or 
Hazlitt — who, with vivid originality of 
manner and expression, have less of the true 
novelty of thought than is generally sup- 
posed, and whose originality, at best, has an 
uneasy and meretricious quaintness, replete 
with startling effects unfounded in nature, 
and inducing trains of reflection which lead 
to no satisfactory result. The Essays of 
Hawthorne have much of the character of 
Irving, with more of originality, and less of 
finish; while, compared with the Spectator, 
they have a vast superiority at all points. 
The Spectator, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Haw- 
thorne have in common that tranquil and 
subdued manner which we have chosen to 
denominate repose; but, in the case of the 
two former, this repose is attained rather by 
the absence of novel combination, or of 
originality, than otherwise, and consists 
chiefly in the calm, quiet, unostentatious ex- 
pression of commonplace thoughts, in an un- 
ambitious, unadulterated Saxon. In them, 
by strong effort, we are made to conceive the 
absence of all. In the essays before us the 
absence of effort is too obvious to be mis- 
taken, and a strong undercurrent of sugges- 
tion runs continuously beneath the upper 
stream of the tranquil thesis. In short, these 
effusions of Mr. Hawthorne are the product 
of a truly imaginative intellect, restrained, 
and in some measure repressed, by fastidious- 
ness of taste, by constitutional melancholy, 
and by indolence. 

But it is of his tales that we desire prin- 
cipally to speak. The tale proper, in our 
opinion, affords unquestionably the fairest 
field for the exercise of the loftiest talent, 
which can be afforded by the wide domains 
of mere prose. Were we bidden to say how 
the highest genius could be most advan- 
tageously employed for the best display of its 
own powers, we should answer, without hesi- 
tation —in the composition of a rhymed 
poem, not to exceed in length what might be 
perused in an hour. Within this limit alone 
can the highest order of true poetry exist. 
We need only here say, upon this topic, that, 
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in almost all classes of composition, the unity 
of effect or impression is a point of the great- 
est importance. It is clear, moreover, that 
this unity cannot be thoroughly preserved in 
productions whose perusal cannot be com- 
pleted at one sitting. We may continue the 
reading of a prose composition, from the very 
nature of prose itself, much longer than we 
can persevere, to any good purpose, in the 
perusal of a poem. This latter, if truly ful- 
filling the demands of the poetic sentiment, 
induces an exaltation of the soul which can- 
not be long sustained. All high excitements 
are necessarily transient. Thus a long poem 
isa paradox. And, without unity of impres- 
sion, the deepest effects cannot be brought 
about. Epics were the offspring of an 1m- 
perfect sense of Art, and their reign is no more. 
A poem too brief may produce a vivid, but 
never an intense or enduring impression. 
Without a certain continuity of effort — 
without a certain duration or repetition of 
purpose — the soul is never deeply moved. 
here must be the dropping of the water 
upon the rock. De Béranger has wrought 
brilliant things — pungent and spirit-stirring 
but, like all immassive bodies, they lack 
‘momentum, and thus fail to satisfy the 
Poetic Sentiment. They sparkle and excite, 
but, from want of continuity, fail deeply to 
impress. Extreme brevity will degenerate 
into epigrammatism; but the sim of extreme 
length is even more unpardonable. _ In medio 
iutisstmus tbts: y 
Were we called upon, however, to desig- 
nate that class of composition which, next to 
such a poemaswe have suggested, should best 
fulfil the demands of high genius — should 
offer it the most advantageous field of exer- 
tion — we should unhesitatingly speak of the 
prose tale, as Mr. Hawthorne has here ex- 
emplified it. We allude to the short prose 
narrative, requiring from a half-hour to one 
or two hours in its perusal.» The ordinary 
navel-is objectionable, from its length, for 
reasons already stated in substance. Asvit 
cannot be read at one sitting, it deprives 
itself; of course, of the immense force deriv- 
able from totality. Worldly interests inter- 
vening during the pauses of perusal, modify; 
annul, or counteract, in a greater or less 
degree, the impressions of the book. But 
simple cessation in reading would, of itself, be 
sufficient to destroy the true unity. In the 
brief tale, however, the author is enabled to 
carry out the fulness of his intention, be it 
whatit may. During the hour of perusal the 
soul of the reader is at -the writer’s control. 
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There are no external or extrinsic influences 
— resulting from weariness or interruption. 
- A skilful literary artist has constructed a 
tale.. If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a 
certain unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents — he 
then combines such events as may best aid 
him in establishing this preconceived effect. 
If his very initial sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed 
in his first step. In the whole composition 
there should be no word written, of which the 
tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one 
pre-established design. And by such means, 
with such care and skill, a picture is at length 
painted which leaves in the mind of him who 
contemplates it with a kindred art, a sense of 
the fullest satisfaction. The idea of the tale 
has been presented unblemished, because un- 
disturbed: and this is an end unattainable by 
the novel... Undue brevity is just as excep- 
tionable here as in the poem; but undue 
length is yet more to be avoided. 

We have said that the tale has a point of 
superiority even over the poem. In fact, 
while the rhythm of this latter is an essential 
aid in the development of the poem’s highest 
idea — the idea of the Beautiful — the artifi- 
cialities of this rhythm are an inseparable bar 
to the development of all points of thought or 
expression which have their basis in Truth. 
But Truth is often, and in very great degree, 
the aim of the-tale. Some of the finest tales 
are tales of ratiocination. Thus the field of 
this species of composition, if not in so ele- 
vated a region on the mountain of Mind, is a 
table-land of far vaster extent than the 
domain of the mere poem. | Its products are 
never so rich, but infinitely more numerous, 
and more appreciable by the mass of man- 
kind. The writer of the prose tale, in short, 
may bring to his theme a vast variety of 
modes or inflections of thought and expres- 
sion — (the ratiocinative, for example, the 
sarcastic, or the humorous) which are not 
only -antagonistical to the nature of the 
poem, but absolutely forbidden by one of its 
most peculiar and indispensable adjuncts;-we 
allude, of course, to rhythm. It may be 
added here, par parenthése, that the author 
who aims at the purely beautiful in a prose 
tale is laboring at a great disadvantage. For 
Beauty can be better treated in the poem. 
Not so with terror, or passion, or horror, or a 
multitude of such other points. And here it 
will be seen how full of prejudice are the 
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usual animadversions against those tales of 
effect, many fine examples of which were 
found in the earlier numbers of Blackwood. 
The impressions produced were wrought in a 
legitimate sphere of action, and constituted 
a legitimate although sometimes an exag- 
gerated interest. They were relished by 
every man of genius: although there were 
found many men of genius who condemned 
them without just ground. The true critic 
will but demand that the design intended be 
accomplished, to the fullest extent, by the 
means most advantageously applicable. 

We have very few American tales of real 
merit — we may say, indeed, none, with the 
exception of Zhe Tales of a Traveller of 
Washington Irving, and these Twice-Told 
Tales of Mr. Hawthorne. Some of the 
pieces of Mr. John Neal abound in vigor and 
originality; but, in general, his compositions 
of this class are excessively diffuse, extrava- 
gant, and indicative of an imperfect senti- 
ment of Art. Articles at random are, now 
and then, met with in our periodicals which 
might be advantageously compared with the 
best effusions of the British Magazines; but, 
upon the whole, we are far behind our pro- 
genitors in this department of literature. 

Of Mr. Hawthorne’s tales we would say, 
emphatically, that they belong to the highest 


region of Art —an Art subservient to genius - 


of a very lofty order. We had supposed, 
with good reason for so supposing, that he 
had been thrust into his present position by 
one of the impudent cliques which beset our 
literature, and whose pretensions it is our 
full purpose to expose at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; but we have been most agreeably 
mistaken. We know of few compositions 
which the critic can more honestly commend 
than these Twice-Told Tales. As Americans, 
we feel proud of the book. 

Mr. Hawthorne's distinctive trait is inven- 
tion, creation, imagination, originality —a 
trait which, in the literature of fiction, is 
positively worth all the rest. But the nature 
of the originality, so far as regards its mani- 
festation in letters, is but imperfectly under- 
stood. The inventive or original mind as 
frequently displays itself in novelty of tone 
as in novelty of matter. Mr. Hawthorne is 
original at al/ points. 

It would be a matter of some difficulty to 
designate the best of these tales; we repeat 
that, without exception, they are beautiful. 
“Wakefield” is remarkable for the skill with 
which an old idea —a well-known incident 
— is worked up or discussed. A man of 


whims conceives the purpose of quitting his 
wife and residing incognito, for twenty years, 
in her immediate neighborhood. Something 
of this kind actually happened in London. 
The force of Mr. Hawthorne’s tale lies in the 
analysis of the motives which must or might 
have impelled the husband to such folly, in 
the first instance, with the possible causes of 
his perseverance. © Upon this thesis a sketch 
of singular power has been constructed. 

“The Wedding Knell’’ is full of the bold- 
est imagination — an imagination fully con- 
trolled by taste. The most captious critic 
could find no flaw in this production. 

“The Minister’s Black Veil’’ is a masterly 
composition, of which the sole defect is that 
to the rabble its exquisite skill will be cavzare. 
The obvious meaning of this article will be 
found to smother its insinuated one. The 
moral put into the mouth of the dying min- 
ister will be supposed to convey the true 
import of the narrative; and that a crime of 
dark dye (having reference to the ‘young 
lady’’) has been committed, is a point which 
only minds congenial with that of the author 
will perceive. 

“Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe”’ is 
vividly original, and managed most dex- 
terously. | 

“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” is exceed- 
ingly well imagined, and executed with sur- 
passing ability. The artist breathes in every 
line of it. 

“The White Old Maid” is objectionable 
even more than the ‘‘ Minister’s Black Veil,” 
on the score of its mysticism. Even with 
the thoughtful and analytic, there will be 
much trouble in penetrating its entire im- 


port. 
‘The Hollow of the Three Hills” we would 
quote in full had we space; — not as evincing 


higher talent than any of the other pieces, 
but as affording an excellent example of 
the author’s peculiar ability. The subject is 
commonplace. A witch subjects the Distant 
and the Past to the view of a mourner. It 
has been the fashion to describe, in such 
cases, a mirror in which the images of the 
absent appear; or a cloud of smoke is made 
to arise, and thence the figures are gradually 
unfolded. Mr. Hawthorne has wonderfully 
heightened his effect by making the ear, 
in place of the eye, the medium by which 
the fantasy is conveyed. The head of the 
mourner is enveloped in the cloak of the 
witch, and within its magic folds there arise 
sounds which have an all-sufficient intelli- 
gence. Throughout this article also, the 
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artist is conspicuous — not more in positive 
than in negative merits. Not only is all done 
that should be done, but (what perhaps is an 
end with more difficulty attained) there is 
nothing done which should not be. Every 
word tells, and there is not a word which does 
not tell. 

In ‘‘Howe’s Masquerade”? we observe 
something which resembles plagiarism — but 
which may be a very flattering coincidence 
of thought. We quote the passage in ques- 
tion. 


[Quotation.]! 


The idea here is, that the figure in the 
cloak is the phantom or reduplication of Sir 
William Howe; but in an article called 
“William Wilson,’ one of the Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque, we have not only 
the same idea, but the same idea similarly 
presented in several respects. We quote 
two paragraphs, which our readers may com- 
pare with what has been already given. We 
have italicized, above, the immediate par- 
ticulars of resemblance. 


[Quotation.]} 


Here it will be observed that, not only are 
the two general conceptions identical, but 
there are various points of similarity. In 
each case the figure’seen is the wraith or 
duplication of the beholder. In each case 
the scene is a masquerade. In each case the 
figure is cloaked. In each, there is a quarrel 
—that is to say, angry words pass between 
the parties. In each the beholder is enraged. 
In each the cloak and sword fall upon the 
floor. The “villain, unmuffle yourself,’’ of 
Mr. H. is precisely paralleled by a passage at 
page 56 of ‘William Wilson.” 

In the way of objection we have scarcely a 
word to say of these tales. There is, perhaps, 
a somewhat too general or prevalent tone — 
a tone of melancholy and mysticism. The 
subjects are insufficiently varied. There is 
not so much of versatility evinced as we might 
well be warranted in expecting from the high 
powers of Mr. Hawthorne. But beyond 
these trivial exceptions we have really none 


to make. The style is purity itself. Force 
abounds. High imagination gleams from 
every page. Mr. Hawthorne is a man of the 


truest genius. We only regret that the 
limits of our Magazine will not permit us to 
pay him that full tribute of commendation, 
which, under other circumstances, we should 
be so eager to pay. 

1 Omitted here, as in the text of the Virginia Edition. 
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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE 
(1850) 


In speaking of the Poetic Principle, I have 
no design to be either thorough or profound. 
While discussing very much at random the 
essentiality of what we call Poetry, my prin-. 
cipal purpose will be to cite for consideration 
some few of those minor English or Ameri- 
can poems which best suit my own taste, 
or which, upon my own fancy, have left 
the most definite impression. By “minor 
poems’? I mean, of course, poems of little 
length. And here, in the beginning, permit 
me to say a few words in regard to a some- 
what peculiar principle, which, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, has always had its 
influence in my own critical estimate of the 
poem. I hold that a long poem does not 
exist. I maintain that the phrase, ‘‘a long 
poem,” is simply a flat contradiction in 
terms. 

I need scarcely observe that a poem de- 
serves its title only inasmuch as it excites, by 
elevating the soul. The value of the poem is 
in the ratio of this elevating excitement. 
But all excitements are, through a psychal 
necessity, transient. That degree of excite- 
ment which would entitle a poem to be so 
called at all, cannot be sustained throughout 


_a composition of any great length. After the 


lapse of half an hour, at the very utmost, 
it flags — fails —a revulsion ensues — and 
then the poem is, in effect, and in fact, no 
longer such. 

There are, no doubt, many who have found 
difficulty in reconciling the critical dictum 
that the Paradise Lost is to be devoutly ad- 
mired throughout, with the absolute impos- 
sibility of maintaining for it, during perusal, 
the amount of enthusiasm which that critical 
dictum would demand. © This great work, in 
fact, is to be regarded as poetical only when, 
losing sight of that vital requisite in all works 
of Art, Unity, we view it merely asa series of 
minor poems. If, to preserve its Unity — 
its totality of effect or impression — we read 
it (as would be necessary) at a single sitting, 
the result is but a constant alternation of 
excitement and depression. After a passage 
of what we feel to be true poetry, there fol- 
lows, inevitably, a passage of platitude 
which no critical pre-judgment can force us 
to admire; but if, upon completing the work, 
we read it again, omitting the first book — 
that is to say, commencing with the second 
— we shall be surprised at now finding that 
admirable which we before condemned — 
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that damnable which we had previously so 
much admired. It follows from all this that 
the ultimate, aggregate, or absolute effect of 
even the best epic under the sun, is a nullity 
—and this is precisely the fact. 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not 
positive proof, at !east very good reason, for 
believing it intended as a series of lyrics; but, 
granting the epic intention, I can say only 
that the work is based in an imperfect sense 
of Art. The modern epic is, of the supposi- 
titious ancient model, but an inconsiderate 
and blindfold imitation. But the day of 
these artistic anomalies is over. If, at any 
time, any very long poem were popular in 
reality — which I doubt — it is at least clear 
that no very long poem will ever be popular 
again. 

That the extent of a poetical work is, 
ceteris paribus, the measure of its merit, 
seems undoubtedly, when we thus state it, a 
proposition sufficiently absurd — yet we are 
indebted for it to the Quarterly Reviews. 
Surely there can be nothing in mere s7ze, 
abstractly considered — there can be noth- 
ing in mere bulk, so far as a volume is con- 
cerned, which has so continuously elicited 
admiration from these saturnine pamphlets! 
A mountain, to be sure, by the mere senti- 
ment of physical magnitude which it con- 
veys, does impress us with a sense of the 
sublime — but no man is impressed after 
this fashion by the material grandeur of even 
The Columbiad. Even the Quarterlies have 
not instructed us to be so impressed by it. 
As yet, they have not insisted on our estimat- 
ing Lamartine by the cubic foot, or Pollok by 
the pound — but what else are we to afer 
from their continued prating about “‘sus- 
tained effort’’?’ If, by ‘“‘sustained effort,” 
any little gentleman has accomplished an 
epic, let us frankly commend him for the 
effort — if this indeed be a thing commend- 
able — but let us forbear praising the epic on 
the effort’s account. It is to be hoped that 
common sense, in the time to come, will pre- 
fer deciding upon a work of art rather by the 
impression it makes, by the effect it pro- 
duces, than by the time it took to impress the 
effect, or by the amount of “sustained effort”’ 
which had been found necessary in effecting 
the impression. The fact is, that persever- 
ance is one thing and genius quite dnother — 
nor can all the Quarterlies in Christendom 
confound them. By and by, this proposi- 
tion, with many which I have just been urg- 
ing, will be received as self-evident. In the 
mean time, by being generally condemned as 
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falsities, they will not be essentially damaged 
as truths. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem 
may be improperly brief. Undue brevity 
degenerates into mere epigrammatism. A 
very short poem, while now and then produc- 
ing a brilliant or vivid, never produces a pro- 
found or enduring effect. There must be the 
steady pressing down of the stamp upon the 
wax. De Béranger has wrought innumerable 
things, pungent and spirit-stirring; but in 
general they have been too imponderous to 
stamp themselves deeply into the public 
attention, and thus, as so many feathers of 
fancy, have been blown aloft only to be 
whistled down the wind. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of 
undue brevity in depressing a poem — in 
keeping it out of the popular view —is 
afforded by the following exquisite little 
Serenade: . 


‘“‘T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright; 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how? — 
To thy chamber-window, sweet! 


‘The wandering airs, they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream — 
The champak odors fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 
As I must die on thine, 

O, beloved as thou art! 


‘“‘O, lift me from the grass! 
I die, I faint, I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast: 
Oh! press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last!”’ 


Very few perhaps are familiar with these 
lines — yet no less a poet than Shelley is 
their author. Their warm, yet delicate and 
ethereal imagination will be appreciated by 
all — but by none so thoroughly as by him 
who has himself arisen from sweet dreams of 
one beloved to bathe in the aromatic air of a 
southern midsummer night. 

One of the finest poems by Willis, the very 
best in my opinion which he has ever written, 
has no doubt, through this same defect of 
undue brevity, been kept back from its 
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proper position, not less in the critical than in 
the popular view.! 

In this composition we find it difficult to 
recognize the Willis who has written so many 
mere ‘‘verses of society.’’ The lines are not 
only richly ideal, but full of energy; while 
they breathe an earnestness, an evident sin- 
cerity of sentiment, for which we look in vain 
throughout all the other works of this author. 

While the epic mania — while the idea 
that, to merit in poetry, prolixity is indis- 
pensable — has for some years past been 
gradually dying out of the public mind by 
mere dint of its own absurdity, we find it suc- 
ceeded by a heresy too palpably false to be 
long tolerated, but one which, in the brief 
period it has already endured, may be said to 
have accomplished more in the corruption of 
our Poetical Literature than all its other 
enemies combined. I allude to the heresy of 
The Didactic. It has been assumed, tacitly 
and avowedly, directly and indirectly, that 
the ultimate object of all Poetry is Truth. 
Every poem, it is said, should inculcate a 
moral, and by this moral is the poetical merit 
of the work to be adjudged. We Americans 
especially have patronized this happy idea, 
and we Bostonians very especially have de- 
veloped it in full. We have taken it into our 
heads that to write a poem simply for the 
poem’s sake, and to acknowledge such to 
have been our design, would be to confess 
ourselves. radically wanting in the true 
Poetic dignity and force: — but the simple 
fact is, that would we but permit ourselves to 
look into our own souls, we should immedi- 
ately there discover that under the sun there 
neither exists nor can exist any work more 
thoroughly dignified, more supremely noble 
than this very poem, this poem per se, this 
poem which is a poem and nothing more, 
this poem written solely for the poem’s sake. 

With as deep a reverence for the True as 
ever inspired the bosom of man, I would 
nevertheless limit, in some measure, its 
modes of inculcation. I would limit to en- 
force them. I would not enfeeble them by 
dissipation. The demands of Truth are 
severe. She has no sympathy with the 
myrtles. All that which is so indispensable in 
Song is precisely all that with which she has 
nothing whatever to do. It is but making 
her a flaunting paradox to wreathe her in 
gems and flowers. In enforcing a truth, we 
need severity rather than efflorescence of 
language. We must be simple, precise, 


1 Quotation omitted. The poem will be found on page 
205 above. 


terse. We must be cool, calm, unimpas- 
sioned. Inaword, we must be in that mood 
which, as nearly as possible, is the exact con- 
verse of the poetical. He must be blind 
indeed who does not perceive the radical and 
chasmal differences between the truthful and 
the poetical modes of inculcation. He must 
be theory-mad beyond redemption who, in 
spite of these differences, shall still persist in 
attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and 
waters of Poetry and Truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three 
most immediately obvious distinctions, we 
have the Pure Intellect, Taste, and the Moral! 
Sense. I place Taste in the middle because it 
is just this position which it occupies in the 
mind. It holds intimate relations with 
either extreme, but from the Moral Sense is 
separated by so faint a difference that 
Aristotle has not hesitated to place some of 
its operations among the virtues themselves. 
Nevertheless, we find the offices of the trio 
marked with a sufficient distinction. Just as 
the Intellect concerns itself with Truth, so 
Taste informs us of the Beautiful, while the 
Moral Sense is regardful of Duty. Of this 
latter, while Conscience teaches the obliga- 
tion, and Reason the expediency, Taste con- 
tents herself with displaying the charms, 
waging war upon Vice solely on the ground of 
her deformity, her disproportion, her animos- 
ity to the fitting, to the appropriate, to the 
harmonious, in a word, to Beauty. 

An immortal instinct deep within the 
spirit of man is thus plainly a sense of the 
Beautiful. This it is which administers to 
his delight in the manifold forms, and sounds, 
and odors, and sentiments, amid which he 
exists. And just as the lily is repeated in the 
lake, or the eyes of Amaryllis in the mirror, 
so is the mere oral or written repetition of 
these forms, and sounds, and colors, and 
odors, and sentiments, a duplicate source of 
delight. But this mere repetition is not 
poetry. He who shall simply sing, with 
however glowing enthusiasm, or with how- 
ever vivid a truth of description, of the 
sights, and sounds, and odors, and colors, 
and sentiments, which greet him in common 
with all mankind — he, I say, has yet failed 
to prove his divine title. There is still a 
something in the distance which he has been 
unable to attain. We have still a thirst un- 
quenchable, to allay which he has not shown 
us the crystal springs. This thirst belongs to 
the immortality of Man. It is at once a con- 
sequence and an indication of his perennial 
existence. It is the desire of the moth for the 
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star. It is no mere appreciation of the 
Beauty before us—but a wild effort to reach 
the Beauty above. Inspired by an ecstatic 
prescience of the glories beyond the grave, 
we struggle by multiform combinations 
among the things and thoughts of Time to 
attain a portion of that Loveliness whose 
very elements, perhaps, appertain to eternity 
alone. And thus when by Poetry — or when 
by Music, the most entrancing of the Poetic 
moods — we find ourselves melted into tears, 
we weep then — not as the Abbaté Gravina 
supposes — through excess of pleasure, but 
through a certain, petulant, impatient sorrow 
at our inability to grasp now, wholly, here on 
earth, at once and forever, those divine and 
rapturous joys, of which through the poem or 
through the music, we attain to but brief and 
indeterminate glimpses. 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal 
Loveliness — this struggle, on the part of 
souls fittingly constituted — has given to the 
world all that which it (the world) has ever 
been enabled at once to understand and to 
feel as poetic. 

The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may de- 
velop itself in various modes — in Painting, 
in Sculpture, in Architecture, in the Dance — 
very especially in Music — and very pecu- 
liarly, and with a wide field, in the composi- 
tion of the Landscape Garden. Our present 
theme, however, has regard only to its mani- 
festation in words. And here let me speak 
briefly on the topic of rhythm. Contenting 
myself with the certainty that Music, in its 
various modes of metre, rhythm, and rhyme, 
is of so vast a moment in Poetry as never to 
be wisely rejected —is so vitally important 
an adjunct that he is simply silly who de- 
clines its assistance — I will not now pause 
to maintain its absolute essentiality. It isin 
Music, perhaps, that the soul most nearly 
attains the great end for which, when inspired 
by the Poetic Sentiment, it struggles — the 
creation of supernal Beauty. It may be, 
indeed, that here this sublime end is, now and 
then, attained in fact. Weare often made to 
feel, with a shivering delight, that from an 
earthly harp are stricken notes which cannot 
have been unfamiliar to the angels. And 
thus there can be little doubt that in the 
union of Poetry with Music in its popular 
sense, we shall find the widest field for the 
Poetic development. The old Bards and 
Minnesingers had advantages which we do 
not possess — and Thomas Moore, singing 
his own songs, was, in the most legitimate 
manner, perfecting them as poems, ~ 


To recapitulate, then: — I would define, in 
brief, the Poetry of words as The Rhythmical 
Creation of Beauty. Its sole arbiter is Taste. 
With the Intellect or with the Conscience, it 
has only collateral relations. Unless inci- 
dentally, it has no concern whatever either 
with Duty or with Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. 
That pleasure which is at once the most pure, 
the most elevating, and the most intense, is 
derived, I maintain, from the contemplation 
of the Beautiful. In the contemplation of 
Beauty we alone find it possible to attain that 
pleasurable elevation, or excitement, of the 
soul, which we recognize as the Poetic Senti- 
ment, and which is so easily distinguished 
from Truth, which is the satisfaction of the 
Reason, or from Passion, which is the excite- 
ment of the heart. J make Beauty, there- 
fore, — using the word as inclusive of the 
sublime, — I make Beauty the province of 
the poem, simply because it is an obvious 
rule of Art that effects should be made to 
spring as directly as possible from their 
causes: — no one as yet having been weak 
enough to deny that the peculiar elevation in 
question is at least most readily attainable in 
the poem. It by no means follows, however, 
that the incitements of Passion, or the pre- 
cepts of Duty, or even the lessons of Truth, 
may not be introduced into a poem, and with 
advantage; for they may subserve inci- 
dentally, in various ways, the general pur- 
poses of the work: — but the true artist will 
always contrive to tone them down in proper 
subjection to that Beauty which is the atmo- 
sphere and the real essence of the poem. 

I cannot better introduce the few poems 
which I shall present for your consideration, 
than by the citation of the Proém to Mr. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Waif”’: 


‘‘The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


“T see the lights of the village ; 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist: 


‘A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


‘“Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
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That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


‘“‘Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


“‘For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


“Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers, from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


‘Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies. 


“Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


“Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


“And the night shall be filed with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


With no great range of imagination, these 
lines have been justly admired for their 
delicacy of expression. Some of the images 
are very effective. Nothing can be better 
than 


‘‘The bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
. Down the corridors of Time.” 


The idea of the last quatrain is also very 
effective. The poem, on the whole, however, 
is chiefly to be admired for the graceful 
imsouciance of its metre, so well in accordance 
with the character of the sentiments, and 
especially for the ease of the general manner. 
This ‘‘ease”’ or naturalness, in a literary 
style, it has long been the fashion to regard as 
ease in appearance alone —as a point of 
really difficult attainment. But not so: a 
natural manner is difficult only to him who 
should never meddle with it —to the un- 
natural. It is but the result of writing with 
the understanding, or with the instinct, that 
the tone, in composition, should always be 


that which the mass of mankind would adopt 
—and must perpetually vary, of course, 
with the occasion. The author who, after 
the fashion of the North American Review, 
should be upon all occasions merely ‘‘ quiet,” 
must necessarily upon many occasions be 
simply silly, or stupid; and has no more right 
to be considered “easy” or “‘natural’’ than 
a Cockney exquisite, or than the sleeping 
Beauty in the wax-works. 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none 
has so much impressed me as the one which 
he entitles ‘‘June.’”’ I quote only a portion 
of it: ' 


“There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale, close beside my cell; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife-bee and humming bird. | 


“And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


‘‘T know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


‘These to their soften’d hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 

Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is — that his grave is green; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 

To hear again his living voice.”’ 


The rhythmical flow here is even voluptu- 
ous — nothing could be more melodious. 
The poem has always affected me in a re- 
markable manner. The intense melancholy 
which seems to well up, perforce, to the sur- 
face of all the poet’s cheerful sayings about 
his grave, we find thrilling us to the soul — 
while there is the truest poetic elevation in 
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the thrill. The impression left is one of a 
pleasurable sadness. And if, in the remain- 
ing compositions which I shall introduce to 
you, there be more or less of a similar tone 
always apparent, let me remind you that 
(how or why we know: not) this certain taint 
of sadness is inseparably connected with all 
the higher manifestations of true Beauty. 
It is, nevertheless, 


‘A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.”’ 


The taint of which I speak is clearly per- 
ceptible even in a poem so full of brilliancy 
and spirit as the ‘‘Health’’ of Edward Coate 
Pinkney.! 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Pinkney to 
have been born too far south. Had he been 
a New Englander, it is probable that he 
would have been ranked as the first of 
American lyrists, by that magnanimous cabal 
which has so long controlled the destinies of 
American Letters, in conducting the thing 
called the North American Review. The 
poem just cited is especially beautiful; but 
the poetic elevation which it induces, we 
must refer chiefly to our sympathy in the 
poet’s enthusiasm. We pardon his hyper- 
boles for the evident earnestness with which 
they are uttered. 

It was by no means my design, however, to 
expatiate upon the merits of what I should 
read you. These will necessarily speak for 
themselves. Boccalini, in his Advertisements 
from Parnassus, tells us that Zoilus once pre- 
sented Apollo a very caustic criticism upon a 
very admirable book: — whereupon the god 
asked him for the beauties of the work. He 
replied that he only busied himself about the 
errors. On hearing this, Apollo, handing 
him a sack of unwinnowed wheat, bade him 
pick out all the chaff for his reward. 

Now this fable answers very well as a hit at 
the critics — but I am by no means sure that 
the god was in the right. I am by no means 
certain that the true limits of the critical 
duty are not grossly misunderstood. Excel- 
lence, in a poem especially, may be con- 
sidered in the light of an axiom, which need 
only be properly put, to become self-evident. 
It is mot excellence if it require to be de- 
monstrated as such: — and thus to point out 
too particularly the merits of a work of Art, 
is to admit that they are not merits altogether. 


1 Quotation omitted. 


For the poem, see page 207, 
above. 


Among the ‘‘ Melodies’’ of Thomas Moore 
is one whose distinguished character as a 
poem proper seems to have been singularly 
left out of view. I allude to his lines be- 
ginning — “Come, rest in this bosom.’”’ The 
intense energy of their expression is not sur- 
passed by anything in Byron. There are 
two of the lines in which a sentiment is con- 
veyed that embodies the all im all of the 
divine passion of love — a sentiment which, 
perhaps, has found its echo in more, and in 
more passionate, human hearts than any 
other single sentiment ever embodied in 
words: 


‘Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken 


deer, 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home 
is still here; 
Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 


‘Oh! what was love made for, if ’tis not the 


same 
Through joy and through torment, through 
glory and shame? 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


“Thou hast call’d me thy Angel in moments of 
bliss, 
And thy Angel I'll be, ’mid the horrors of this,— 


‘Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to 


pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, —or perish 
_ there too!”’ 


It has been the fashion of late days to deny 
Moore imagination, while granting him 
fancy —a distinction originating with Col- 
eridge — than whom no man more fully com- 
prehended the great powers of Moore. The 
fact is, that the fancy of this poet so far 
predominates over all his other faculties, and 
over the fancy of all other men, as to have 
induced, very naturally, the idea that he is 
fanciful only. But never was there a greater 
mistake. Never was a grosser wrong done 
the fame of a true poet. In the compass of 
the English language I can call to mind no 
poem more profoundly — more weirdly im- 
aginative, in the best sense, than the lines 
commencing — ‘I would I were by that 
dim lake’? — which are the composition of 
Thomas Moore. I regret that I am unable 
to remember them. 

One of the noblest —and, speaking of 
fancy, one of the most singularly fanciful of 
modern poets, was Thomas Hood. His 
“Pair Ines” had always for me an inex- 
pressible charm: 
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‘““O saw ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest: 

She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


“O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the Moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivall’d bright; 

And blessed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


‘‘Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 
And whisper’d thee so near! 

Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


“‘T saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners wav’d before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore; 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 
If it had been no more! 


‘Alas, alas, fair Ines, 

She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps, 
And shoutings of the throng; 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 
To her you’ve loved so long. 


‘‘Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danced so light before, — 
Alas for pleasure on the sea, 
And sorrow on the shore! 
The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more!”’ 


“The Haunted House,” by the same 
author, is one of the truest poems ever 
written, one of the truest, one of the most 
unexceptionable, one of the most thoroughly 
artistic, both in its theme and in its execution. 
It is, moreover, powerfully ideal — imagina- 
tive. I regret that its length renders it 
unsuitable for the purposes of this Lecture. 
In place of it, permit me to offer the uni- 
versally appreciated ‘‘Bridge of Sighs”’ ; 


‘One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 
Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; — 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


‘Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


‘“Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


“‘Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


‘Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


‘Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


‘Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full 
Home she had none. 


‘‘Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed: 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


‘‘Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 
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With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


“The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurl’d — 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world! 


‘“‘In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran — 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it, — think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it 
Then, if you can! 


“Take her up tenderly 
Lift her with care 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 
Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, — kindly, — 
Smooth, and compose them; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


‘‘Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 
Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 

» Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity, 

Into her rest, — 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast! 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Savior!”’ 


The vigor of this poem is no less remark- 
able than its pathos. The versification, 
although carrying the fanciful to the very 
verge of the fantastic, is nevertheless ad- 
mirably adapted to the wild insanity which is 
the thesis of the poem. 

Among the minor poems of Lord Byron is 
one which has never received from the critics 
the praise which it undoubtedly deserves: 


“Though the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 


‘‘Then when nature around me is smiling, 
‘The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine; 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 
It is that they bear me from thee. 


‘Though the rock of my last hope is shivered, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain — it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
They may crush, but they shall not con- 
eee 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me — 
’Tis of thee that I think — not of them. 


‘‘Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slandered, thou never couldst 

shake, — 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie. 


‘‘Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
’Twas folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 


‘From the wreck of the past, which hath per- 
ished, é 
Thus much J at least may recall, 
It hath taught me that which I most cherished, 
Deserved to be dearest of all: 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee.”’ 


Although the rhythm here is one of the most 
difficult, the versification could scarcely be 
improved. No nobler theme ever engaged 
the pen of poet. It is the soul-elevating idea 
that no man can consider himself entitled to 
complain of Fate while, in his adversity, he 
still retains the unwavering love of woman. 
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From Alfred Tennyson — although in per- 
fect sincerity I regard him as the noblest poet 
that ever lived — I have left myself time to 
cite only a very brief specimen. I call him, 
and think him the noblest of poets — not 
because the impressions he produces are at 
all times the most profound — not because 
the poetical excitement which he induces is 
at all times the most intense — but because 
it is at all times the most ethereal — in other 
words, the most elevating and most pure. 
No poet is so little of the earth, earthy. 
What I am about to read is from his last long 
poem, The Princess: 


“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


“Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


‘Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 
dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a_ glimmering 
square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


‘‘Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more.”’ 


Thus, although in a very cursory and im- 


perfect manner, I have endeavored to convey © 


to you my conception of the Poetic Principle. 
It has been my purpose to suggest that, while 
this Principle itself is strictly and simply the 
Human Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the 
manifestation of the Principle is always 
found in an elevating excitement of the Soul, 
quite independent of that passion which is 
the intoxication of the Heart, or of that truth 
which is the satisfaction of the Reason. For 
in regard to Passion, alas! its tendency is to 
degrade rather than to elevate the Soul. 
Love, on the contrary — Love — the true, 
the divine Eros—the Uranian as distin- 
guished from the Dionzan Venus — is un- 
questionably the purest and truest of all 
poetical themes. And in regard to Truth — 
if, to be sure, through the attainment of a 


truth we are led to perceive a harmony where 
none was apparent before, we experience at — 
once the true poetical effect — but this effect 
is referable to the harmony alone, and not in 
the least degree to the truth which merely 
served to render the harmony manifest. 

We shall reach, however, more immedi- 
ately a distinct conception of what the true 
Poetry is, by mere reference to a few of the 
simple elements which induce in the Poet 
himself the true poetical effect. He recog- 
nizes the ambrosia which nourishes his soul, 
in the bright orbs that shine in Heaven — in 
the volutes of the flower — in the clustering 
of low shrubberies — in the waving of the 
grain-fields — in the slanting of tall Eastern. 
trees — in the blue distance of mountains — 
in the grouping of clouds — in the twinkling 
of half-hidden brooks —in the gleaming of 
silver rivers —in the repose of sequestered 
lakes —in the star-mirroring depths of 
lonely wells. He perceives it in the songs of 
birds — in the harp of Lolus — in the sigh- 
ing of the night-wind — in the repining voice 
of the forest — in the surf that complains to 
the shore — in the fresh breath of the woods 
—in the scent of the violet — in the volup- 
tuous perfume of the hyacinth — in the sug- 
gestive odor that comes to him at eventide 
from far-distant, undiscovered islands, over 
dim oceans, illimitable and unexplored. He 
owns it in all noble thoughts —in all un- 
worldly motives — in all holy impulses — in 
all chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing 
deeds. He feels it in the beauty of woman 
— in the grace of her step — in the lustre of 
her eye —in the melody of her voice — in 
her soft laughter —in her sigh—din the 
harmony of the rustling of her robes. He 
deeply feels it in her winning endearments — 
in her burning enthusiasms — in her gentle 
charities — in her meek and devotional en- 
durances — but above all — ah, far above all 
— he kneels to it, he worships it in the faith, 
in the purity, in the strength, in the alto- 
gether divine majesty — of her Jove. 

Let me conclude by the recitation of yet 
another brief poem — one very different in 
character from any that I have before 
quoted. It is by Motherwell, and is called 
“The Song of the Cavalier.’ With our 
modern and altogether rational ideas of the 
absurdity and impiety of warfare, we are not 
precisely in that frame of mind best adapted 
to sympathize with the sentiments, and thus 
to appreciate the real excellence of the poem. 
To do this fully we must identify ourselves in 
fancy with the soul of the old cavalier. 


THE GENTLE BOY 


‘‘Then mounte! then mounte, brave gallants, all, 
And don your helmes amaine: 

Deathe’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the field againe. 

No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt’s in our hand, — 
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Heart-whole we'll part, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land; 

Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 
Thus weepe and puling crye, 

Our business is like men to fight, 
And hero-like to die!”’ 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864) 


THE GENTLE BOY 
(1832) 


In the course of the year 1656, several of 
the people called Quakers, led, as they pro- 
fessed, by the inward movement of the spirit, 
made their appearance in New England. 
Their reputation, as holders of mystic and 
pernicious principles, having spread before 
them, the Puritans early endeavored to ban- 
ish, and to prevent the further intrusion of 
the rising sect. But the measures by which 
it was intended to purge the land of heresy, 
though more than sufficiently vigorous, were 
entirely unsuccessful. The Quakers, esteem- 
ing persecution as a divine call to the post of 
danger, laid claim to a holy courage, un- 
known to the Puritans themselves, who had 
shunned the cross, by providing for the 
peaceable exercise of their religion in a dis- 
tant wilderness. Though it was the singular 
fact, that every nation of the earth rejected 
the wandering enthusiasts who practised 
peace towards all men, the place of greatest 
uneasiness and peril, and therefore, in their 
eyes the most eligible, was the province of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

The fines, imprisonments, and _ stripes, 
liberally distributed by our pious forefathers; 
the popular antipathy, so strong that it 
endured nearly a hundred years after actual 
persecution had ceased, were attractions as 
powerful for the Quakers, as peace, honor, 
and reward would have been for the worldly 
minded. Every European vessei brought 
new cargoes of the sect, eager to testify 
against the oppression which they hoped to 
share; and when shipmasters were restrained 
by heavy fines from affording them passage, 
they made long and circuitous journeys 
through the Indian country, and appeared in 
the province as if conveyed by a super- 
natural power. Their enthusiasm, height- 
ened almost to madness by the treatment 
which they received, produced actions con- 
trary to the rules of decency, as well as of 
rational religion, and presented a singular 
contrast to the calm and staid deportment of 


their sectarian successors of the present day. 
The command of the spirit, inaudible except 
to the soul, and not to be controverted on 
grounds of human wisdom, was made a plea 
for most indecorous exhibitions, which, 
abstractedly considered, well deserved the 
moderate chastisement of the rod. These 
extravagances, and the persecution which 
was at once their cause and consequence, con- 
tinued to increase, till, in the year 1659, the 
government of Massachusetts Bay indulged 
two members of the Quaker sect with the 
crown of martyrdom. 

An indelible stain of blood is upon the 
hands of all who consented to this act, but a 
large share of the awful responsibility must 
rest upon the person then at the head of the 
government. He was a man of narrow mind 
and imperfect education, and his uncom- 
promising bigotry was made hot and mis- 
chievous by violent and hasty passions; he 
exerted his influence indecorously and un- 
justifiably to compass the death of the en- 
thusiasts; and his whole conduct, in respect 
to them, was marked by brutal cruelty. 
The Quakers, whose revengeful feelings were 
not less deep because they were inactive, 
remembered this man and his associates 
in after times. The historian of the sect 
affirms that, by the wrath of Heaven, a 
blight fell upon the land in the vicinity of the 
‘bloody town”’ of Boston, so that no wheat 
would grow there; and he takes his stand, as 
it were, among the graves of the ancient 
persecutors, and triumphantly recounts the 
judgments that overtook them, in old age or 
at the parting hour. He tells us that they 
died suddenly and violently and in madness; 
but nothing can exceed the bitter mockery 
with which he records the loathsome disease, 
and ‘‘death by rottenness,”’ of the fierce and 
cruel governor. 


On the evening of the autumn day that 
had witnessed the martyrdom of two men of 
the Quaker persuasion, a Puritan settler was 
returning from the metropolis to the neigh- 
boring country town in which he resided 
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The air was cool, the sky clear, and the 
lingering twilight was made brighter by the 
rays of a young moon, which had now nearly 
reached the verge of the horizon. The 
traveller, a man of middle age, wrapped in a 
gray frieze cloak, quickened his pace when he 
had reached the outskirts of the town, for a 
gloomy extent of nearly four miles lay be- 
tween him and his home. The low, straw- 
thatched houses were scattered at consider- 
able intervals along the road, and. the country 
having been settled but about thirty years, 
the tracts of original forest still bore no small 
proportion to the cultivated ground. The 
autumn wind wandered among the branches, 
whirling away the leaves from all except the 
pine-trees, and moaning as if it lamented the 
desolation of which it was the instrument. 
The road had penetrated the mass of woods 
that lay nearest to the town, and was just 
emerging into an open space, when the 
traveller’s ears were saluted by a sound more 
mournful than even that of the wind. It 
was like the wailing of some one in distress, 
and it seemed to proceed from beneath a tall 
and lonely fir-tree, in the centre of a cleared 
but uninclosed and uncultivated field. The 
Puritan could not but remember that this 
was the very spot which had been made 
accursed a few hours before by the execution 


of the Quakers, whose bodies had been 


thrown together into one hasty grave, be- 
neath the tree on which they suffered. He 
struggled, however, against the superstitious 
fears which beionged to the age, and com- 
pelled himself to pause and listen. 

“The voice is most likely mortal, nor have 
I cause to tremble if it be otherwise,”’ thought 
he, straining his eyes through the dim moon- 
light. ‘‘Methinks it is like the wailing of 
a child; some infant, it may be, which has 
strayed from its mother, and chanced upon 
this place of death. For the ease of mine 
own conscience I must search this matter 
out.” 

He therefore left the path, and walked 
somewhat fearfully across the field. Though 
now so desolate, its soil was pressed down 
and trampled by the thousand footsteps of 
those who had witnessed the spectacle of that 
day, all of whom had now retired, leaving the 
dead to their loneliness. The traveller at 
length reached the fir-tree, which from the 
middle upward was covered with living 
branches, although a scaffold had been 
erected beneath, and other preparations 
made for the work of death. Under this un- 
happy tree, which in after times was believed 


to drop poison with its dew, sat the one soli- 
tary mourner for innocent blood. It was a 
slender and light clad little boy, who leaned 
his face upon a hillock of fresh-turned and 
half-frozen earth, and wailed bitterly, yet ina 
suppressed tone, as if his grief might receive 
the punishment of crime. The Puritan, 
whose approach had been unperceived, laid 
his hand upon the child’s shoulder, and ad- 
dressed him compassionately. 

‘You have chosen a dreary lodging, my 
poor boy, and no wonder that you weep,”’ 
said he. ‘‘But dry your eyes, and tell me 
where your mother dwells. I promise you, if 
the journey be not too far, I will leave you in 
her arms to-night.” 

The boy had hushed his wailing at once, 
and turned his face upward to the stranger. 
It was a pale, bright-eyed countenance, 
certainly not more than six years old, but 
sorrow, fear, and want had destroyed much 
of its infantile expression. The Puritan see- 
ing the boy’s frightened gaze, and feeling that 
he trembled under his hand, endeavored to 
reassure him. 

‘Nay, if I intended to do you harm, little 
lad, the readiest way were to leave you here. 
What! you do not fear to sit beneath the 
gallows on a new-made grave, and yet you 
tremble at a friend’s touch. Take heart, 
child, and tell me what is your name and 
where is your home?”’ 

‘“Friend,’’ replied the little boy, in a sweet 
though faltering voice, ‘‘they call me Ilbra- 
him, and my home is here.”’. 

The pale, spiritual face, the eyes that 
seemed to mingle with the moonlight, the 
sweet, airy voice, and the outlandish name, 
almost made the Puritan believe that the boy 
was in truth a being which had sprung up out 
of the grave on which he sat. But perceiving 
that the apparition stood the test of a short 
mental prayer, and remembering that the 
arm which he had touched was lifelike, he 
adopted a more rational supposition. ‘‘The 
poor child is stricken in his intellect,” 
thought he, ‘but verily his words are fearful 
in a place like this.” He then spoke sooth- 
ingly, intending to humor the boy’s fantasy. 

“Your:home will scarce be comfortable, 
Ilbrahim, this cold autumn night, and I fear 
you are ill-provided with food. Jam hasten- 
ing to a warm supper and bed, and if you 
will go with me you shall share them!” 

“IT thank thee, friend, but though I be 
hungry, and shivering with cold, thou wilt 
not give me food nor lodging,” replied the 
boy, in the quiet tone which despair had 
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taught him, even so young. ‘My father was 
of the people whom all men hate. They have 
laid him under this heap of earth, and here is 
my home.”’ 

The Puritan, who had laid hold of little 
Ilbrahim’s hand, relinquished it as if he were 
touching a loathsome reptile. But he pos- 
sessed a compassionate heart, which not even 
religious prejudice could harden into stone. 

‘“God forbid that I should leave this child 
to perish, though he comes of the accursed 
sect,’ said he to himself. ‘‘Do we not all 
spring from an evil root? Are we not all in 
darkness till the light doth shine upon us? 
He shall not perish, neither in body, nor, if 
prayer and instruction may avail for him, 
in soul.” He then spoke aloud and kindly 
to Ilbrahim, who had again hid his face in 
the cold earth of the grave. ‘Was every 
door in the land shut against you, my child, 
that you have wandered to this unhallowed 
spot?”’ 

“They drove me forth from the prison 
when they took my father thence,” said the 
boy, “and I stood afar off watching the 
crowd of people, and when they were gone | 
came hither, and found only his grave. I 
knew that my father was sleeping here, and I 

_said this shall be my home.” 

‘No, child, no; not while I have a roof over 
my head, or a morsel to share with you!” 
exclaimed the Puritan, whose sympathies 
were now fully excited. ‘‘Rise up and come 
with me, and fear not any harm.” 

The boy wept afresh, and clung to the 
heap of earth as if the cold heart beneath it 
were warmer to him than any in a living 
breast. The traveller, however, continued 
to entreat him tenderly, and seeming to 
acquire some degree of confidence, he at 
length arose. But his slender limbs tottered 
with weakness, his little head grew dizzy, and 


he leaned against the tree of death for sup- 


port. 
‘My poor boy, are you so feeble?”’ said the 
Puritan. ‘When did you taste food last?”’ 


in the prison,”’ replied Ibrahim, ‘‘but they 
brought him none neither yesterday nor 
to-day, saying that he had eaten enough to 
bear him to his journey’s end. Trouble not 
thyself for my hunger, kind friend, for I have 
lacked food many times ere now.” 

_ The traveller took the child in his arms and 
wrapped his cloak about him, while his heart 
stirred with shame and anger against the 
gratuitous cruelty of the instruments in this 


persecution. - In the awakened warmth of his « 


feelings he resolved that, at whatever risk, he 
would not forsake the poor little defenceless 
being whom Heaven had confided to his care. 
With this determination he left the accursed 
field, and resumed the homeward path from 
which the wailing of the boy had called him. 
The light and motionless burden scarcely 
impeded his progress, and he soon beheld the 
fire rays from the windows of the cottage 
which he, a native of a distant clime, had 
built in the western wilderness. It was sur- 
rounded by a considerable extent of culti- 
vated ground, and the dwelling was situated 
in the nook of a wood-covered hill, whither it 
seemed to have crept for protection. 

“Look up, child,’ said the Puritan to 
Ilbrahim, whose faint head had sunk upon 
his shoulder, ‘‘there is our home.”’ 

At the word ‘‘home,” a thrill passed 
through the child’s frame, but he continued 
silent. A few moments brought them to a 
cottage door, at which the owner knocked; 
for at that early period, when savages were 
wandering everywhere among the settlers, 
bolt and bar were indispensable to the 
security of a dwelling. The summons was 
answered by a bond-servant, a coarse-clad 
and dull-featured piece of humanity, who, 
after ascertaining that his master was. the 
applicant, undid the door, and held a flaring 
pine-knot torch to light him in. Farther 
back in the passage-way, the red blaze dis- 
covered a matronly woman, but no little 
crowd of children came bounding forth to 
greet their father’s return. As the Puritan 
entered, he thrust aside his cloak, and dis- 
played Ilbrahim’s face to the female. 

‘Dorothy, here is a little outcast, whom 
Providence hath put into our hands,” ob- | 
served he. ‘‘Be kind to him, even as if he 
were of those dear ones who have departed 
from us.” 

‘What pale and bright-eyed little boy is 
this, Tobias?”’ she inquired. ‘‘Is he one 
whom the wilderness folk have ravished from 


. some Christian mother?”’ 
“T ate of bread and water with my father ~ 


‘No, Dorothy, this poor child is no captive 
from the wilderness,’ he replied. ‘‘The 
heathen savage would have given him to eat 
of his scanty morsel, and to drink of his 
birchen cup; but Christian men, alas! had 
cast him out to die.”’ 

Then he told her how he had found him 
beneath the gallows, upon his father’s grave; 
and how his heart had prompted him, like the 
speaking of an inward voice, to take the 
little outcast home, and be kind unto him. 
He acknowledged his resolution to feed and 
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clothe him, as if he were his own child, and 
to afford him the instruction which should 
counteract the pernicious errors hitherto in- 
stilled into his infant mind. Dorothy was 
gifted with even a quicker tenderness than 
her husband, and she approved of all his 
doings and intentions. 

“Have you a mother, dear child?” she 
inquired. 

The tears burst forth from his full heart, as 
he attempted to reply; but Dorothy at length 
understood that he had a mother, who, like 
the rest of her sect, was a persecuted wan- 
derer. She had been taken from the prison a 
short time before, carried into the unin- 
habited wilderness, and left to perish there by 
hunger or wild beasts. This was no un- 
common method of disposing of the Quakers, 
and they were accustomed to boast that the 
inhabitants of the desert were more hospi- 
table to them than civilized man. 

“Fear not, little boy, you shall not need a 
mother, and a kind one,” said Dorothy, 
when she had gathered this information. 
‘‘Dry your tears, Ilbrahim, and be my child, 
as I will be your mother.” 

The good woman prepared the little bed, 
from which her own children had successively 
been borne to another resting-place. Before 
Ibrahim would consent to occupy it, he 
knelt down, and as Dorothy listened to his 
simple and affecting prayer, she marvelled 
how the parents that had taught it to him 
could have been judged worthy of death. 
When the boy had fallen asleep, she bent over 
his pale and spiritual countenance, pressed a 
kiss upon his white brow, drew the bed- 
clothes up about his neck, and went away 
with a pensive gladness in her heart. 

Tobias Pearson was not among the earliest 
emigrants from the old country. He had 
remained in England during the first years of 
the civil war, in which he had borne some 
share as a cornet of dragoons, under Crom- 
well. But when the ambitious designs of 
his leader began to develop themselves, he 
quitted the army of the Parliament, and 
sought a refuge from the strife, which was no 
longer holy, among the people of his persua- 
sion in the colony of Massachusetts. A more 
worldly consideration had perhaps an influ- 
ence in drawing him thither; for New Eng- 
land offered advantages to men of un- 
prosperous fortunes, as well as to dissatisfied 
religionists, and Pearson had hitherto found 
it difficult to provide for a wife and increasing 
family. To this supposed impurity of motive 
the more bigoted Puritans were inclined to 
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impute the removal by death of all the 
children, for whose earthly good the father ~ 
had been over-thoughtful. They had left 
their native country blooming like roses, and 
like roses they had perished in a foreign soil. 
Those expounders of the ways of Providence, 
who had thus judged their brother, and 
attributed his domestic sorrows to his sin, 
were not more charitable when they saw him 
and Dorothy endeavoring to fill up the void 
in their hearts by the adoption of an infant of 
the accursed sect. Nor did they fail to com- 
municate their disapprobation to Tobias; but 
the latter, in reply, merely pointed at the 
little, quiet, lovely boy, whose appearance 
and deportment were indeed as powerful 
arguments as could possibly have been ad- 
duced in his own favor. Even his beauty, 
however, and his winning manners, some- 
times produced an effect ultimately un- 
favorable; for the bigots, when the outer 
surfaces of their iron hearts had been soft- 
ened and again grew hard, affirmed that no 
merely natural cause could have so worked 
upon them. 

Their antipathy to the poor infant was also 
increased by the ill success of divers theo- 
logical discussions, in which it was attempted 
to convince him of the errors of his sect. . 
Ilbrahim, it is true, was not a skilful con- 
troversialist; but the feeling of his religion 
was strong as instinct in him, and he could 
neither be enticed nor driven from the faith 
which his father had died for. The odium of 
this stubbornness was shared in a great 
measure by the child’s protectors, insomuch 
that Tobias and Dorothy very shortly began 
to experience a most bitter species of 
persecution, in the cold regards of many a 
friend whom they had valued. The com- 
mon people manifested their opinions more 
openly. Pearson was a man of some con- 
sideration, being a representative to the 
General Court, and an approved lieutenant 
in the trainbands, yet within a week after his 
adoption of Ilbrahim he had been both hissed 
and hooted. Once, also, when walking 
through a solitary piece of woods, he heard a 
loud voice from some invisible speaker; and 
it cried, ‘‘What shall be done to the back- 
slider? Lo! the scourge is knotted for 
him, even the whip of nine cords, and every 
cord three knots!’” These insults irritated 
Pearson’s temper for the moment; they 
entered also into his heart, and became im- 
perceptible but powerful workers towards an 
end which his most secret thought had not 
yet whispered. 
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On the second Sabbath after Ilbrahim 
became a member of their family, Pearson 
and his wife deemed it proper that he should 
appear with them at public worship. They 
had anticipated some opposition to this 
measure from the boy, but he prepared him- 
self in silence, and at the appointed hour was 
clad in the new mourning suit which Dorothy 
had wrought for him. As the parish was 
then, and during many subsequent years, 
unprovided with a bell, the signal for the 
commencement of religious exercises was the 
beat of a drum. At the first sound of that 
martial call to the place of holy and quiet 
thoughts, Tobias and Dorothy set forth, each 
holding a hand of little Ilbrahim, like two 
parents linked together by the infant of their 
love. On their path through the leafless 
woods they were overtaken by many persons 
of their acquaintance, all of whom avoided 
them, and passed by on the other side; but a 
severer trial awaited their constancy when 
they had descended the hill, and drew near 
-the pine-built and undecorated house of 
prayer. Around the door, from which the 
drummer still sent forth his thundering sum- 
mons, was drawn up a formidable phalanx, 
including several of the oldest members of 
the congregation, many of the middle aged, 
and nearly all the younger males. Pearson 
found it difficult to sustain their united and 
disapproving gaze, but Dorothy, whose mind 
was differently circumstanced, merely drew 
the boy closer to her, and faltered not in her 
approach. As they entered the door, they 
overheard the muttered sentiments of the 
assemblage, and when the reviling voices of 
the little children smote Ilbrahim’s ear, he 
wept. 

The interior aspect of the meeting-house 
was rude. The low ceiling, the unplastered 
walls, the naked wood work, and the un- 
draperied pulpit, offered nothing to excite the 
devotion, which, without such external aids, 
often remains latent in the heart. The floor 
of the building was occupied by rows of long, 
cushionless benches, supplying the place of 
pews, and the broad aisle formed a sexual 
_ division, impassable except by children be- 
neath’a certain age. 

Pearson and Dorothy separated at the 
door of the meeting-house, and Ilbrahim, 
being within the years of infancy, was re- 
tained under the care of the latter. The 
wrinkled beldams involved themselves in 
their rusty cloaks as he passed by; even the 
mild-featured maidens seemed to dread con- 
tamination; and many a stern old man arose, 


and turned his repulsive and unheavenly 
countenance upon the gentle boy, as if the 
sanctuary were polluted by his presence. 
He was a sweet infant of the skies that had 
strayed away from his home, and all the 
inhabitants of this miserable world closed up 
their impure hearts against him, drew back 
their earth-soiled garments from his touch, 
and said, ‘‘We are holier than thou.” 
Ilbrahim, seated by the side of his adopted 
mother, and retaining fast hold of her hand, 
assumed a grave and decorous demeanor, such 
as might befit a person of matured taste and 
understanding, who should find himself in a 
temple dedicated to some worship which he 
did not recognize, but felt himself bound to 
respect. The exercises had not yet com- 
menced, however, when the boy’s attention 
was arrested by an event, apparently of 
trifling interest. A woman, having her face 
muffled in a hood, and a cloak drawn com- 
pletely about her form, advanced slowly 
up the broad aisle and took a place upon 
the foremost bench. Ilbrahim’s faint color 
varied, his nerves fluttered, he was unable to 
turn his eyes from the muffled female. 
When the preliminary prayer and hymn 
were over, the minister arose, and having 
turned the hour-glass which stood by the 
great Bible, commenced his discourse. He 
was now well stricken in years, a‘man of pale, 
thin countenance, and his gray hairs were 
closely covered by a black velvet skullcap. 
In his younger days he had _ practically 
learned the meaning of persecution from 
Archbishop Laud, and he was not now dis- 
posed to forget the lesson against which he 
had murmured then. Introducing the often 
discussed subject of the Quakers, he gave a 
history of that sect, and a description of their 
tenets, in which error predominated, and 
prejudice distorted the aspect of what was 
true. Headverted to the recent measures in 
the province, and cautioned his hearers of 
weaker parts against calling in question the 
just severity which God-fearing magistrates 
had at length been compelled to exercise. 
He spoke of the danger of pity, in some cases. 
a commendable and Christian virtue, but 
inapplicable to this pernicious sect. He ob- 
served that such was their devilish obstinacy 
in error, that even the little children, the 
sucking babes, were hardened and desperate 
heretics. He affirmed that no man, without 
Heaven’s especial warrant, should attempt 
their conversion, lest while he lent his hand 
to draw them from the slough, he should him- 
self be precipitated into its lowest depths. 
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The sands of the second hour were prin- 
cipally in the lower half of the glass when the 
sermon concluded. An approving murmur 
followed, and the clergyman, having given 
out a hymn, took his seat with much self- 
congratulation, and endeavored to read the 
effect of his eloquence in the visages of the 
people. But while voices from all parts of 
the house were tuning themselves to sing, a 
scene occurred, which, though not very un- 
usual at that period in the province, hap- 
pened to be without precedent in this parish. 

The muffled female, who had hitherto sat 
motionless in the front rank of the audience, 
now arose, and with slow, stately, and un- 
wavering step, ascended the pulpit stairs. 
The quiverings of incipient harmony were 
hushed, and the divine sat in speechless and 
almost terrified astonishment, while she un- 
did the door, and stood up in the sacred desk 
from which his maledictions had just been 
thundered. She then divested herself of the 
cloak and hood, and appeared in a most 
singular array. A shapeless robe of sack- 
cloth was girded about her waist with a 
knotted cord; her raven hair fell down upon 
her shoulders, and its blackness was defiled 
by pale streaks of ashes, which she had 
strown upon her head. Her eyebrows, dark 
and strongly defined, added to the deathly 
whiteness of a countenance, which, emaci- 
ated with want, and wild with enthusiasm 
and strange sorrows, retained no trace of 
earlier beauty. This figure stood gazing 
earnestly on the audience, and there was no 
sound, nor any movement, except a faint 
shuddering which every man observed in his 
neighbor, but was scarcely conscious of in 
himself. At length, when her fit of inspira- 
tion came, she spoke, for the first few mo- 
ments, in a low voice, and not invariably 
distinct utterance. Her discourse gave evi- 
dence of an imagination hopelessly entangled 
with her reason; it was a vague and incompre- 
hensible rhapsody, which, however, seemed 
to spread its own atmosphere round the 
hearer’s soul, and to move his feelings by 
some influence unconnected with the words. 
As she proceeded, beautiful but shadowy 
images would sometimes be seen, like bright 
things moving in a turbid river; or a strong 
and singularly-shaped idea leaped forth, and 
seized at once on the understanding or the 
heart. But the course of her unearthly elo- 
quence soon led her to the persecutions of her 
sect, and from thence the step was short to 
her own peculiar sorrows. She was naturally 
a woman of mighty passions, and hatred ard 


revenge now wrapped themselves in the garb 
of piety; the character of her speech was 
changed, her images became distinct though 
wild, and her denunciations had an almost 
hellish bitterness. 

“The Governor and his mighty men,” she 
said, ‘‘ have gathered together, taking counsel 
among themselves and saying, ‘What shall 
we do unto this people—even unto the 
people that have come into this land to put 
our iniquity to the blush?’ And lo! the devil 
entereth into the council chamber, like a 
lame man of low stature and gravely ap- 
parelled, with a dark and twisted counte- 
nance, and a bright, downcast eye. And he 
standeth up among the rulers; yea, he goeth 
to and fro, whispering to each; and every man 
lends his ear, for his word is ‘Slay, slay!’ 
But I say unto ye, Woe to them that slay! 
Woe to them that shed the blood of saints! 
Woe to them that have slain’ the husband, 
and cast forth the child, the tender infant, to 
wander homeless and hungry and cold, till he 
die; and have saved the mother alive, in the - 
cruelty of their tender mercies! Woe to 
them in their lifetime! cursed are they in the 
delight and pleasure of their hearts! Woe to 
them in their death hour, whether it come 
swiftly with blood and violence, or after long 
and lingering pain! Woe, in the dark house, 
in the rottenness of the grave, when the 
children’s children shall revile the ashes of 
the fathers! Woe, woe, woe, at the judg- 
ment, when all the persecuted and all the 
slain in this bloody land, and the father, the 
mother, and the child, shall await them in a 
day that they cannot escape! Seed of the 
faith, seed of the faith, ye whose hearts are 
moving with a power that ye know not, arise, 
wash your hands of this innocent blood! 
Lift your voices, chosen ones; cry aloud, and 
call down a woe and a judgment with me!”’ 

Having thus given vent to the flood of 
malignity which she mistook for inspiration, 
the speaker was silent. Her voice was suc- 
ceeded by the hysteric shrieks of several 
women, but the feelings of the audience gen- 
erally had not been drawn onward in the 
current with her own. They remained 
stupefied, stranded as it were, in the midst of 
a torrent, which deafened them by its roar- 
ing, but might not move them by its violence. 
The clergyman, who could not hitherto have 
ejected the usurper of his pulpit otherwise 
than by bodily force, now addressed her in 
the tone of just indignation and legitimate 
authority. 

““Get you down, woman, from the holy 
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place which you profane,” he said. ‘‘Is it to 
the Lord’s house that you come to pour forth 
the foulness of your heart and the inspiration 
of the devil? Get you down, and remember 
that the sentence of death is on you; yea, and 
shall be executed, were it but for this day’s 
work!’ 

“T go, friend, I go, for the voice hath had 
its utterance,” replied she, in a depressed and 
even mild tone. ‘‘I have done my mission 
unto thee and to thy people. Reward me 
with stripes, imprisonment, or death, as ye 
shall be permitted.” 

The weakness of exhausted passion caused 
her steps to totter as she descended the pulpit 
stairs. The people, in the mean while, were 
stirring to and fro on the floor of the house, 
whispering among themselves, and glancing 
towards the intruder. Many of them now 
recognized her as the woman who had as- 
saulted the Governor with frightful language 
as he passed by the window of her prison; 
they knew, also, that she was adjudged to 
suffer death, and had been preserved only by 
an involuntary banishment into the wilder- 
ness. The new outrage, by which she had 
provoked her fate, seemed to render further 
lenity impossible; and a gentleman in mili- 
tary dress, with a stout man of inferior rank, 
drew towards the door of the meeting-house, 
and awaited her approach. 

Scarcely did her feet press the floor, how- 
ever, when an unexpected scene occurred. 
In that moment of her peril, when every eye 
frowned with death, a little timid boy 
pressed forth, and threw his arms round his 
mother. 

“T am here, mother; it is I, and I will go 
with thee to prison,”’ he exclaimed. 

She gazed at him with a doubtful and 
almost frightened expression, for she knew 
that the boy had been cast out to perish, and 
she had not hoped to see his face again. She 
feared, perhaps, that it was but one of the 
happy visions with which her excited fancy 
had often deceived her, in the solitude of the 
desert or in prison. But when she felt his 
hand warm within her own, and heard his 
little eloquence of childish love, she began to 
know that she was vet a mother. 

“Blessed art thou, my son,” she sobbed. 
‘“My heart was withered; yea, dead with thee 
and with thy father: and now it leaps as in 
the first moment when I pressed thee to my 
bosom.” 

She knelt down and embraced him again 
and again, while the joy that could find no 
words expressed itself in broken accents, like 
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the bubbles gushing up to vanish at the 
surface of a deep fountain. The sorrows of 
past years, and the darker peril that was 
nigh, cast not a shadow on the brightness of 
that fleeting moment. Soon, however, the 
spectators saw a change upon her face, as the 
consciousness of her sad estate returned, and 
grief supplied the fount of tears which joy 
had opened. By the words she uttered, it 
would seem that the indulgence of natural 
love:had given her mind a momentary sense 
of its errors, and made her know how far she 
had strayed from duty in following the dic- 
tates of a wild fanaticism. 

“Tn a doleful hour art thou returned to me, 
poor boy,” she said, “for thy mother’s path 
has gone darkening onward, till now the end 
is death. Son, son, I have borne thee in my 
arms when my limbs were tottering, and | 
have fed thee with the food that I was faint- 
ing for: yet I have ill performed a mother’s 
part by thee in life, and now I leave thee no 
inheritance but woe and shame. Thou wilt 
go seeking through the world, and find all 
hearts closed against thee and their sweet 
affections turned to bitterness for my sake. 
My child, my child, how many a pang awaits 
thy gentle spirit, and I the cause of all!”’ 

She hid her face on Ilbrahim’s head, and 
her long, raven hair, discolored with the 
ashes of her mourning, fell down about him 
like a veil. A low and interrupted moan was 
the voice of her heart’s anguish, and it did 
not fail to move the sympathies of many who 
mistook their involuntary virtue for a sin. 
Sobs were audible in the female section of the 
house, and every man who was a father drew 
his hand across his eyes. ‘Tobias Pearson 
was agitated and uneasy, but a certain feel- 
ing like the consciousness of guilt oppressed 
him, so that he could not go forth and offer 
himself as the protector of the child. Dor- 
othy, however, had watched her husband’s 
eye. Her mind was free from the influence 
that had begun to work on his, and she drew 
near the Quaker woman, and addressed her in 
the hearing of all the congregation. 

“Stranger, trust this boy to me, and I will 
be his mother,” she said, taking Ilbrahim’s 
hand. ‘Providence has signally marked out 
my husband to protect him, and he has fed at 
our table and lodged under our roof now 
many days,.till our hearts have grown very 
strongly unto him. Leave the tender child 
with us, and be at ease concerning his wel- 
fare.” 

The Quaker rose from the ground, but 
drew the boy closer to her, while she gazed 
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earnestly in Dorothy’s face. Her mild but 
saddened features, and neat matronly attire, 
harmonized together, and were like a verse of 


fireside poetry. Her very aspect proved that. 


she was blameless, so far as mortal could be 
so, in respect to God and man; while the 
enthusiast, in her robe of sackcloth and girdle 
of knotted cord, had as evidently violated the 
duties of the present life and the future, by 
fixing her attention wholly on the latter. 
The two females, as they held each a hand of 
Ilbrahim, formed a practical allegory; it was 
rational piety and unbridled fanaticism con- 
tending for the empire of a young heart. 

“Thou art not of our people,’ said the 
Quaker mournfully. 

“‘No, we are not of your people,” replied 
Dorothy, with mildness, ‘but we are 
Christians, looking upward to the same 
heaven with you. Doubt not that your boy 
shall meet you there, if there be a blessing on 
our tender and prayerful guidance of him. 
Thither, I trust, my own children have gone 
before me, for I also have been a mother; 
I am no longer so,” she added, in a falter- 
ing tone, ‘and your son will have all my 
care.” 

“But will ye lead him in the path which his 
parents have trodden?’’ demanded the 
Quaker. ‘‘Can ye teach him the enlightened 
faith which his father has died for, and for 
which I, even I, am soon to become an un- 
worthy martyr? The boy has been baptized 
in blood; will ye keep the mark fresh and 
ruddy upon his forehead?”’ 

“Twill not deceive you,’ answered 
Dorothy. ‘If your child become our child, 
we must breed him up in the instruction 
which Heaven has imparted to us; we must 
pray for him the prayers of our own faith; we 
must do towards him according to the dic- 
tates of our own consciences, and not of 
yours. Were we to act otherwise, we should 
abuse your trust, even in complying with 
your wishes.” 

The mother looked down upon her boy 
with a troubled countenance, and then 
turned her eyes upward to heaven. She 
seemed to pray internally, and the contention 
of her soul was evident. 

‘“Friend,’”’ she said at length to Dorothy, 
“T doubt not that my son shall receive all 
earthly tenderness at thy hands. Nay, I 
will believe that even thy imperfect lights 
may guide him to a better world, for surely 
thou art on the path thither. But thou hast 
spoken of a husband. Doth he stand here 
among this multitude of people? Let him 


could find no resting-place. 


come forth, for I must know to whom [ 


commit this most precious trust.” 

She turned her face upon the male audi- 
tors, and after a momentary delay, Tobias 
Pearson came forth from among them. The 
Quaker saw the dress which marked his 
military rank, and shook her head; but then 
she noted the hesitating air, the eyes thdt 
struggled with her own, and were van- 
quished; the color that went and came, and 
As she gazed, an 
unmirthful smile spread over her features, 
like sunshine that grows melancholy in some 
desolate spot. Her lips moved inaudibly, 
but at length she spake. 

“T hear it, I hear it. The voice speaketh 
within me and saith, ‘Leave thy child, 
Catharine, for his place is here, and go hence, 
for I have other work for thee. Break the 
bonds of natural affection, martyr thy love, 
and know that in all these things eternal 
wisdom hath its ends.’ I go, friends; I go. 
Take ye my boy, my precious jewel. I go 
hence, trusting that all shall be well, and that 
even for his infant hands there is a labor in 
the vineyard.” 

She knelt down and whispered to Ilbrahim, 
who at first struggled and clung to his 
mother, with sobs and tears, but remained 
passive when she had kissed his cheek and 
arisen from the ground. Having held her 
hands over his head in mental prayer, she 
was ready to depart. 

‘Farewell, friends in mine extremity,’’ she 
said to Pearson and his wife; “‘the good deed 
ye have done me is a treasure laid up in 
heaven, to be returned a thousand-fold here- 
after. And farewell ye, mine enemies, to 
whom it is not permitted to harm so much as 
a hair of my head, nor to stay my footsteps 
even fora moment. The day is coming when 
ye shall call upon me to witness for ye to this 
one sin uncommitted, and I will rise up and 
answer.’ 

She turned her steps towards the door, and 
the men, who had stationed themselves to 
guard it, withdrew, and suffered her to pass. 
A general sentiment of pity overcame the 
virulence of religious hatred. Sanctified by 
her love and her affliction, she went forth, 
and all the people gazed after her till she had 
journeyed up the hill, and was lost behind its 
brow. She went, the apostle of her own 
unquiet heart, to renew the wanderings. of 
past years. For her voice had been already 
heard in many lands of Christendom; and she 
had pined in the cells of a Catholic Inquisi- 
tion before she felt the lash and lay in the 
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dungeons of the Puritans. Her mission had 
extended also to the followers of the Prophet, 
and from them she had received the courtesy 
and kindness which all the contending sects 
of our purer religion united to deny her. 
Her husband and herself had resided many 
months in Turkey, where even the Sultan’s 
countenance was gracious to them; in that 
pagan land, too, was Ilbrahim’s birthplace, 
and his oriental name was a mark of gratitude 
for the good deeds of an unbeliever. 


When Pearson and his wife had thus 
acquired all the rights over Ilbrahim that 
could be delegated, their affection for him 
became like the memory of their native land, 
or their mild sorrow for the dead, a piece of 
the immovable furniture of their hearts. 
The boy, also, after a week or two of mental 
disquiet, began to gratify his protectors by 
many inadvertent proofs that he considered 
them as parents, and their house as home. 
Before the winter snows were melted, the 
persecuted infant, the little wanderer from a 
remote and heathen country, seemed native 
in the New England cottage, and inseparable 
from the warmth and security of its hearth. 
Under the influence of kind treatment, and in 
the consciousness that he was loved, Ilbra- 
him’s demeanor lost a premature manliness, 
which had resulted from his earlier situation; 
he became more childlike, and his natural 
character displayed itself with freedom. It 
was in many respects a beautiful one, yet the 
disordered imaginations of both his father 
and mother had perhaps propagated a certain 
unhealthiness in the mind of the boy. In his 
general state, Ilbrahim would derive enjoy- 
ment from the most trifling events, and from 
every object about him; he seemed to dis- 
cover rich treasures of happiness, by a fac- 
ulty analogous to that of the witch hazel, 
which points to hidden gold where all is 
barren to the eye. His airy gayety, coming 
to him from a thousand sources, communi- 
cated itself to the family, and [brahim 
was like a domesticated sunbeam, brighten- 
ing moody countenances, and chasing away 
the gloom from the dark corners of the 
cottage. 

On the other hand, as the susceptibility of 
pleasure is also that of pain, the exuberant 
cheerfulness of the boy’s prevailing temper 
sometimes yielded to moments of deep de- 
pression. His sorrows could not always be 
followed up to their original source, but most 
frequently they appeared to flow, though 
Ilbrahim was young to be sad for such a 


cause, from wounded love. The flightiness 
of his mirth rendered him often guilty of 
offences against the decorum of a Puritan 
household, and on these occasions he did not 
invariably escape rebuke. But the slightest 
word of real bitterness, which he was in- 
fallible in distinguishing from pretended 
anger, seemed to sink into his heart and 
poison all his enjoyments, till he became 
sensible that he was entirely forgiven. Of 
the malice, which generally accompanies a 
superfluity of sensitiveness, Ilbrahim was 
altogether destitute: when trodden upon, he 
would not turn; when wounded, he could but 
die. His mind was wanting in the stamina 
for self-support; it was a plant that would 
twine beautifully round something stronger 
than itself, but if repulsed, or torn away, it 
had no choice but to wither on the ground. 
Dorothy’s acuteness taught her that severity 
would crush the spirit of the child, and she 
nurtured him with the gentle care of one who 
handles a butterfly. Her husband mani- 
fested an equal affection, although it grew 
daily less productive of familiar caresses. 

The feelings of the neighboring people, in 
regard to the Quaker infant and his pro- 
tectors, had not undergone a favorable 
change, in spite of the momentary triumph 
which the desolate mother had obtained over 
their sympathies. The scorn and bitterness, 
of which he was the object, were very griev- 
ous to Ilbrahim, especially when any circum- 
stance made him sensible that the children, 
his equals in age, partook of the enmity of 
their parents. His tender and social nature 
had already overflowed in attachments to 
everything about him, and still there was a 
residue of unappropriated love, which he 
yearned to bestow upon the little ones who 
were taught to hate him. As the warm days 
of spring came on, Ilbrahim was accustomed 
to remain for hours, silent and inactive, 
within hearing of the children’s voices at 
their play; yet, with his usual delicacy of 
feeling, he avoided their notice, and would 
flee and hide himself from the smallest indi- 
vidual among them. Chance, however, at 
length seemed to open a medium of com- 
munication between his heart and theirs; it 
was by means of a boy about two years older 
than Ilbrahim, who was injured by a fall 
from a tree.in the vicinity of Pearson’s habi- 
tation. As the sufferer’s own home was at 
some distance, Dorothy willingly received 
him under her roof, and became his tender 
and careful nurse. 

Ilbrahim was the unconscious possessor of 
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much skill in physiognomy, and it would 
have deterred him, in other circumstances, 
from attempting to make a friend of this boy. 
The countenance of the latter immediately 
impressed a beholder disagreeably, but it re- 
quired some examination to discover that the 
cause was a very slight distortion of the 
mouth, and the irregular, broken line, and 
near approach of the eyebrows. Analogous, 
perhaps, to these trifling deformities, was an 
almost imperceptible twist of every joint, and 
the uneven prominence of the breast; forming 
a body, regular in its general outline, but 
faulty in almost all its details. The disposi- 
tion of the boy was sullen and reserved, and 
the village schoolmaster stigmatized him as 
obtuse in intellect; although, at a later period 
of life, he evinced ambition and very peculiar 
talents. But whatever might be his personal 
or moral irregularities, Ilbrahim’s heart 
seized upon, and clung to him, from the 
moment that he was brought wounded into 
the cottage; the child of persecution seemed 
to compare his own fate with that of the 
sufferer, and to feel that even different modes 
of misfortune had created a sort of relation- 
ship between them. Food, rest, and the 
fresh air, for which he languished, were 
neglected; he nestled continually by the bed- 
side of the little stranger, and, with a fond 
jealousy, endeavored to be the medium of all 
the cares that were bestowed upon him. As 
the boy became convalescent, [brahim con- 
trived games suitable to his situation, or 
amused him by a faculty which he had per- 
haps breathed in with the air of his barbaric 
birthplace. It was that of reciting imaginary 
adventures, on the spur of the moment, and 
apparently in inexhaustible succession... His 
tales were of course monstrous, disjointed, 
and without aim; but they were curious on 
account of a vein of human tenderness which 
ran through them all, and was like a sweet, 
familiar face, encountered in the midst of 
wild and unearthly scenery. The auditor 
paid much attention to these romances, and 
sometimes interrupted them by brief re- 
marks upon the incidents, displaying shrewd- 
ness above his years, mingled with a moral 
obliquity which grated very harshly against 
Ilbrahim’s instinctive rectitude. Nothing, 
however, could arrest the progress of the 
latter’s affection, and there were many 
proofs that it met with a response from the 
dark and stubborn nature on which it was 
lavished. The boy’s parents at length re- 
moved him, to complete his cure under their 
own roof. 


Ilbrahim did not visit his new friend after 
his departure; but he made anxious and con- 
tinual inquiries respecting him, and informed 
himself of the day when he was to reappear 
among his playmates. On a pleasant sum- 
mer afternoon, the children of the neighbor- 
hood had assembled in the little forest- 
crowned amphitheatre behind the meeting- 
house, and the recovering invalid was there, 
leaning on a staff.’ The glee of a score of 
untainted bosoms was heard in light and airy 
voices, which danced among the trees like 
sunshine become audible; the grown men of 
this weary world, as they journeyed by the 
spot, marvelled why life, beginning in such 
brightness, should proceed in gloom; and 
their hearts, or their imaginations, answered 
them and said, that the bliss of childhood 
gushes from its innocence. But it happened 
that an unexpected addition was made to the 
heavenly little band. It was Ibrahim, who 
came towards the children with a look of 
sweet confidence on his fair and spiritual face, 
as if, having manifested his love to one of 
them, he had no longer to fear a repulse from 
their society. A hush came over their mirth 
the moment they beheld him, and they stood 
whispering to each other while he drew nigh; 
but, all at once, the devil of their fathers 
entered into the unbreeched fanatics, and 
sending up a fierce, shrill cry, they rushed 
upon the poor Quaker child. In an instant, 
he was the centre of a brood of baby-fiends, 
who lifted sticks against him, pelted him 
with stones, and displayed an instinct of 
destruction far more loathsome than the 
bloodthirstiness of manhood. 

The invalid, in the meanwhile, stood apart 
from the tumult, crying out with a loud 
voice, ‘‘Fear not, Ilbrahim, come hither and 
take my hand;’” and his unhappy friend 
endeavored to obey him. After watching 
the victim’s struggling approach with a calm 
smile and unabashed eye, the foul-hearted 
little villain lifted his staff and struck 
Ilbrahim on the mouth, so forcibly that the 
blood issued in a stream. The poor child’s 
arms had been raised to guard his head from 
the storm of blows; but now he dropped them 
at once. His persecutors beat him down, 
trampled upon him, dragged him by his long, 
fair locks, and Ilbrahim was on the point 
of becoming as veritable a martyr as ever 
entered bleeding into heaven. The uproar, 
however, attracted the notice of a few neigh- 
bors, who put themselves to the trouble of 
rescuing the little heretic, and of conveying 
him to Pearson’s door. 
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_ Ilbrahim’s bodily harm was severe, but 
long and careful nursing accomplished his 
recovery; the injury done to his sensitive 
spirit was more serious, though not so visible. 
Its signs were principally of a negative char- 
acter, and to be discovered only by those who 
had previously known him. His gait was 


thenceforth slow, even, and unvaried by the © 


sudden bursts of sprightlier motion, which 
had once corresponded to his overflowing 
gladness; his countenance was heavier, and 
its former play of expression, the dance of 
sunshine reflected from moving water, was 
destroyed by the cloud over his existence; his 
notice was attracted in a far less degree by 
passing events, and he appeared to find 
greater difficulty in comprehending what was 
new to him than at a happier period. A 
stranger, founding his judgment upon these 
circumstances, would have said that the dul- 
ness of the child’s intellect widely contra- 
dicted the promise of his features; but the 
secret was in the direction of Ilbrahim’s 
thoughts, which were brooding within him 
when they should naturally have been 
wandering abroad. An attempt of Dorothy 
to revive his former sportiveness was the 
single occasion on which his quiet demeanor 
vielded to a violent display of grief; he burst 
into passionate weeping, and ran and hid 
himself, for his heart had become so miser- 
‘ably sore that even the hand of kindness 
tortured it like fire. Sometimes, at night 
and probably in his dreams, he was heard to 
ery ‘‘Mother! Mother!” as if her place, 
which a stranger had supplied while Ilbrahim 
was happy, admitted of no substitute in his 
extreme affliction. Perhaps, among the 
many life-weary wretches then upon the 
earth, there was not one who combined 
innocence and misery like this poor, broken- 
hearted infant, so soon the victim of his own 
heavenly nature. 

While this melancholy change had taken 
place in Ibrahim, one of an earlier origin and 
of different character had come to its perfec- 
tion in his adopted father. The incident 
with which this tale commences found 
Pearson in a state of religious dulness, yet 
mentally disquieted, and longing for a more 
fervid faith than he possessed. The first 
effect of his kindness to Ilbrahim was to pro- 
duce a softened feeling, and incipient love for 
the child’s whole sect; but joined to this, and 
resulting perhaps from self-suspicion, was a 
proud and ostentatious contempt of all their 
tenets and practical extravagances. In the 
course of much thought, however, for the 
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subject struggled irresistibly into his mind, 
the foolishness of the doctrine began to be 
less evident, and the points which had par- 
ticularly offended his reason. assumed an- 
other aspect, or vanished entirely away. 
The work within him appeared to go on even 
while he slept, and that which had been a 
doubt, when he laid down to rest, would 
often hold the place of a truth, confirmed by 
some forgotten demonstration, when he re- 
called his thoughts in the morning. But 
while he was thus becoming assimilated to 
the enthusiasts, his contempt, in nowise de- 
creasing towards them, grew very fierce 
against himself; he imagined, also, that every 
face of his acquaintance wore a sneer, and 
that every word addressed to him was a gibe. 
Such was his state of mind at the period of 
Ilbrahim’s misfortune; and the emotions con- 
sequent upon that event completed the 
change, of which the child had been the 
original instrument. 

In the mean time, neither the fierceness of 
the persecutors, nor the infatuation of their 
victims, had decreased. The dungeons were 
never empty; the streets of almost every 
village echoed daily with the lash; the life of a 
woman, whose mild and Christian spirit no 
cruelty could embitter, had been sacrificed; 
and more innocent blood was yet to pollute 
the hands that were so often raised in prayer. 
Early after the Restoration, the English 
Quakers represented to Charles II. that a 
“vein of blood was open in his dominions;” 
but though the displeasure of the voluptuous 
king was roused, his interference was not 
prompt. And now the tale must stride 
forward over many months, leaving Pearson 
to encounter ignominy and misfortune; his 
wife to a firm endurance of a thousand sor- 
rows; poor Ilbrahim to pine and droop like a 
cankered rosebud; his mother to wander ona 
mistaken errand, neglectful of the holiest 
trust which can be committed to a woman. 


A winter evening, a night of storm, had 
darkened over Pearson’s habitation, and 
there were no cheerful faces to drive the 
gloom from his broad hearth. ‘The fire, it is 
true, sent forth a glowing heat and a ruddy 
light, and large logs, dripping with half- 
melted snow, lay ready to be cast upon the 
embers. But the apartment was saddened in 
its aspect by the absence of much of the 
homely wealth which had once adorned it; 
for the exaction of repeated fines, and his 
own neglect of temporal affairs, had greatly 
impoverished the owner. And with the 
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furniture of peace, the implements of war had 
likewise disappeared; the sword was broken, 
the helm and cuirass were cast away forever; 
the soldier had done with battles, and might 
not lift so much as his naked hand to guard 
his head. But the Holy Book remained, and 
the table on which it rested was drawn before 
the fire, while two of the persecuted sect 
sought comfort from its pages. 

He who listened, while the other read, was 
the master of the house, now emaciated in 
form, and altered as to the expression and 
healthiness of his countenance; for his mind 
had dwelt too long among visionary thoughts, 
and his body had been worn by imprison- 
ment and stripes. The hale and weather- 
beaten old man who sat beside him had sus- 
tained less injury from a far longer course of 
the same mode of life. In person he was tall 
and dignified, and, which alone would have 
made him hateful to the Puritans, his gray 
locks fell from beneath the broad-brimmed 
hat, and rested on his shoulders. As the old 
man read the sacred page the snow drifted 
against the windows, or eddied in at the 
crevices of the door, while a blast kept laugh- 
ing in the chimney, and the blaze leaped 
fiercely up to seek it. And sometimes, when 
the wind struck the hill at a certain angle, 
and swept down by the cottage across the 
wintry plain, its voice was the most doleful 
that can be conceived; it came as if the Past 
were speaking, as if the Dead had contributed 
each a whisper, as if the Desolation of Ages 
were breathed in that one lamenting sound. 

The Quaker at length closed the book, re- 
taining however his hand between the pages 
which he had been reading, while he looked 
steadfastly at Pearson. The attitude and 
features of the latter might have indicated 
the endurance of bodily pain; he leaned his 
forehead on his hands, his teeth were firmly 
closed, and his frame was tremulous at 
intervals with a nervous agitation. 

“Friend Tobias,’ inquired the old man, 
compassionately, ‘“‘hast thou found no com- 
fort in these many blessed passages of 
Scripture?” 

“Thy voice has fallen on my ear like a 
sound afar off and indistinct,’”’ replied Pear- 
son without lifting his eyes. ‘‘ Yea, and when 
I have hearkened carefully the words seemed 
cold and lifeless, and intended for another 
and a lesser grief than mine. Remove the 
book,’”’ he added, in a tone of sullen bitter- 
ness. ‘‘I have no part in its consolations, 
and they do but fret my sorrow the more.” 

‘‘Nay, feeble brother, be not as one who 
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hath never known the light,” said the elder 
Quaker earnestly, but with mildness. “Art 
thou he that wouldst be content to give all, 
and endure all, for conscience’ sake; desiring 
even peculiar trials, that thy faith might be 
purified and thy heart weaned from worldly 
desires? And wilt thou sink beneath an 
affliction which happens alike to them that 
have their portion here below, and to them 
that lay up treasure in heaven? Faint not, 
for thy burden is yet light.”’ 

“Tt is heavy! It is heavier than | can 
bear!’’ exclaimed Pearson, with the im- 
patience of a variable spirit. “From my 
youth upward I have been a man marked out 
for wrath; and year by year, yea, day after 
day, I have endured sorrows such as others 
know not in their lifetime. And now I speak 
not of the love that has been turned to 
hatred, the honor to ignominy, the ease and 
plentifulness of all things to danger, want, 
and nakedness. All this I could have borne, 
and counted myself blessed. But when my 
heart was desolate with many losses I fixed it 
upon the child of a stranger, and he became 
dearer to me than all my buried ones; and 
now he too must die as if my love were 
poison. Verily, I am an accursed man, and 
I will lay me down in the dust and lift up my 
head no more.” 

‘Thou sinnest, brother, but it is not for 
me to rebuke thee; for I also have had my 
hours of darkness, wherein I have murmured 
against the cross,’’ said the old Quaker. He 
continued, perhaps in the hope of distracting 
his companion’s thoughts from his own sor- 
rows. ‘‘Even of late was the light obscured 
within me, when the men of blood had ban- 
ished me on pain of death, and the constables 
led me onward from village to village 
towards the wilderness. A strong and cruel 
hand was wielding the knotted cords; they 
sunk deep into the flesh, and thou mightst 
have tracked every reel and totter of my 
footsteps by the blood that followed. As we 
went on’ — 

“Have I not borne all this; and have 
I murmured?” interrupted Pearson impa- 
tiently. 

‘Nay, friend, but hear me,” continued the 
other. ‘‘As we journeyed on, night dark- 
ened on our path, so that no man could see 
the rage of the persecutors or the constancy 
of my endurance, though Heaven forbid that 
I should glory therein. The lights began to 
glimmer in the cottage windows, and I couid 
discern the inmates as they gathered in com- 
fort and security, every man with his wife 
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and children by their own evening hearth. 
At length we came to a tract of fertile land; in 
the dim light, the forest was not visible 
around it; and behold! there was a straw- 
thatched dwelling, which bore the very aspect 
of my home, far over the wild ocean, far 
in our own England. Then came bitter 
thoughts upon me; yea, remembrances that 
were like death to my soul. The happiness 
of my early days was painted to me; the dis- 
quiet of my manhood, the altered faith of my 
declining years. I remembered how I had 
been moved to go forth a wanderer when my 
daughter, the youngest, the dearest of my 
flock, lay on her dying bed, and’? — 

‘“‘Couldst thou obey the command at such 
a moment?’’ exclaimed Pearson, shuddering. 

“Vea, yea,” replied the old man hurriedly. 
“T was kneeling by her bedside when the 
voice spoke loud within me; but immediately 
I rose, and took my staff, and gat me gone. 
Oh! that it were permitted me to forget her 
woful look when I thus withdrew my arm, 
and left her journeying through the dark 
valley alone! for her soul was faint, and she 
had leaned upon my prayers. Now in that 
night of horror I was assailed by the thought 
that I had been an erring Christian and a 
cruel parent; yea, even my daughter, with her 
pale, dying features, seemed to stand by me 
and whisper, ‘Father, you are deceived; go 
home and shelter your gray head.’ O Thou, 
to whom I have looked in my farthest 
wanderings,’”’ continued the Quaker, raising 
his agitated eyes to heaven, ‘‘inflict not upon 
the bloodiest of our persecutors the unmiti- 
gated agony of my soul, when I believed that 
all I had done and suffered for Thee was at 
the instigation of a mocking fiend! But I 
yielded not; I knelt down and wrestled with 
the tempter, while the scourge bit more 
fiercely into the flesh.. My prayer was 
heard, and I went on in peace and joy 
towards the wilderness.” 

The old man, though his fanaticism had 
generally all the calmness of reason, was 
deeply moved while reciting this tale; and his 
unwonted emotion seemed to rebuke and 
_ keep down that of his companion. They sat 
in silence, with their faces to the fire, imagin- 
ing, perhaps, in its red embers new scenes of 
persecution yet to be encountered. The 
snow still drifted hard against the windows, 
and, sometimes, as the blaze of the logs had 
gradually sunk, came down the spacious 
chimney and hissed upon the hearth. A 
cautious footstep might now and then be 
heard in a neighboring apartment, and the 


sound invariably drew the eyes of both 
Quakers to the door which led thither. 
When a fierce and riotous gust of wind had 
led his thoughts, by a natural association, to 
homeless travellers on such a night, Pearson 
resumed the conversation. 

“T have well-nigh sunk under my own 
share of this trial,’ observed he, sighing 
heavily; ‘“‘yet I would that it might be 
doubled to me, if so the child’s mother could 
be spared. Her wounds have been deep and 
many, but this will be the sorest of all.’’ 

“Fear not for Catharine,’’ replied the old 
Quaker, “for I know that valiant woman, 
and have seen how she can bear the cross. 
A mother’s heart, indeed, is strong in her, 
and may seem to contend mightily with her 
faith; but soon she will stand up and give 
thanks that her son has been thus early an 
accepted sacrifice.- The boy hath done his 
work, and she will feel that he is taken hence 
in kindness both to him and her. Blessed, 
blessed are they that with so little suffering 
can enter into peace!” 

The fitful rush of the wind was now dis- 
turbed by a portentous sound; it was a quick 
and heavy knocking at the outer door. 
Pearson’s wan countenance grew paler, for 
many a visit of persecution had taught him 
what to dread; the old man, on the other 
hand, stood up erect, and his glance was firm 
as that of the tried soldier who awaits his 
enemy. 

‘The men of blood have come to seek me,’’ 
he observed with calmness. ‘They have 
heard how I was moved to return from ban- 
ishment; and now am I to be led to prison, 
and thence to death. It isan end I have long 
looked for. I will open unto them, lest they 
say, ‘Lo, he feareth!’”’ 

‘Nay, I will present myself before them,”’ 
said Pearson, with recovered fortitude. ‘‘It 
may be that they seek me alone, and know 
not that thou abidest with me.” 

“Tet us go boldly, both one and the 
other,” rejoined his companion. “It is not 
fitting that thou or | should shrink.” 

They therefore proceeded through the. 
entry to the door, which they opened, bidding 
the applicant ‘‘Come in, in God’s name!”’ 
A furious blast of wind drove the storm into 
their faces, and extinguished the lamp; they 
had barely time to discern a figure, so white 
from head to foot with the drifted snow that 
it seemed like Winter’s self, come in human 
shape, to seek refuge from its own desolation. 

‘Enter, friend, and do thy errand, be it 
what it may,” said Pearson. ‘‘It must needs 
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be pressing since thou comest on such a 
bitter night.”’ 

‘Peace be with this household,” said the 
stranger, when they stood on the floor of the 
inner apartment. 

Pearson started, the elder Quaker stirred 
the slumbering embers of the fire till they 
sent up a clear and lofty blaze; it was a 
female voice that had spoken; it was a female 
form that shone out, cold and wintry, in that 
comfortable light. 

“Catharine, blessed woman!”’ exclaimed 
the old man, ‘‘art thou come to this darkened 
land again? art thou come to bear a valiant 
testimony as in former years? The scourge 
hath not prevailed against thee, and from the 
dungeon hast thou come forth triumphant; 
but strengthen, strengthen now thy heart, 
Catharine, for Heaven will prove thee yet 
this once, ere thou go to thy reward.” 

‘Rejoice, friends!’’ she replied. ‘‘ Thou 
who hast long been of our people, and thou 
whom a little child hath led to us, rejoice! 
Lo! I come, the messenger of glad tidings, for 
the day of persecution is overpast. The 
heart of the king, even Charles, hath been 
moved in gentleness towards us, and he hath 
sent forth his letters to stay the hands of the 
men of blood. A ship’s company of our 
friends hath arrived at yonder town, and I 
also sailed joyfully among them.” 

As Catharine spoke, her eyes were roaming 
about the room, in search of him for whose 
sake security was dear to her. Pearson 
made a silent appeal to the old man, nor did 
the latter shrink from the painful task 
assigned him. 

“Sister,” he began, in a softened yet per- 
fectly calm tone, ‘‘thou tellest us of His love, 
manifested in temporal good; and now must 
we speak to thee of that selfsame love, dis- 
played in chastenings. Hitherto, Catharine, 
thou hast been as one journeying in a dark- 
some and difficult path, and leading an 
infant by the hand; fain wouldst thou have 
looked heavenward continually, but still the 
cares of that little child have drawn thine 
eyes and thy affections to the earth. Sister! 
go on rejoicing, for his tottering footsteps 
shall impede thine own no more.”’ 

But the unhappy mother was not thus to 
be consoled; she shook like a leaf, ‘she turned 
white as the very snow that hung drifted into 
her hair. The firm old man extended his 
hand and held her up, keeping his eye upon 
hers, as if to repress any outbreak of passion. 

“T am a woman, | am but a woman; will 
He try me above my strength?”’ said Cath- 
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arine very quickly, and almost in a whisper. 
‘‘T have been wounded sore: I have suffered 
much; many things in the body; many in the 
mind; crucified in myself, and in them that 
were dearest to me. 
with a long shudder, ‘He hath spared me in 
this one thing.” 
den and irrepressible violence. ‘‘Tell me, 
man of cold heart, what has God done to me? 
Hath He cast me down, never to rise again? 
Hath He crushed my very heart in his hand? 
And thou, to whom I committed my child, 
how hast thou fulfilled thy trust? Give me 
back the boy, well, sound, alive, alive; or 
earth and Heaven shall avenge me!”’ 

The agonized shriek of Catharine was 
answered by the faint, the very faint, voice of 
archildust. 

On this day it had become evident to 
Pearson, to his aged guest, and to Dorothy, 
that Ilbrahim’s brief and troubled pilgrimage 
drew near its close. The two former would 
willingly have remained by him, to make use 
of the prayers and pious discourses which 
they deemed appropriate to the time, and 
which, if they be impotent as to the depart- 
ing traveller’s reception in the world whither 
it goes, may at least sustain him in bidding 
adieu to earth. But though Ibrahim ut- 
tered no complaint, he was disturbed by the 
faces that looked upon him; so that Dor- 
othy’s entreaties, and their own conviction 
that the child’s feet might tread, heaven's 


pavement and not soil it, had induced the 


two Quakers to remove. Ibrahim then 
closed his eyes and grew calm, and, except for 
now and then a kind and low word to his 
nurse, might have been thought to slumber. 
As nightfall came on, however, and the 
storm began to rise, something seemed to 
trouble the repose of the boy’s mind, and to 
render his sense of hearing active and acute. 
If a passing wind lingered to shake the case- 
ment, he strove to turn his head towards it; 
if the door jarred to and fro upon its hinges, 
he looked long and anxiously thitherward; if 
the heavy voice of the old man, as he read the 
Scriptures, rose but a little higher, the child 
almost held his dying breath to listen; if a 
snow-drift swept by the cottage, with a 
sound like the trailing of a garment, I!brahim 
seemed to watch that some visitant should 
enter. 

But, after a little time, he relinquished 
whatever secret hope had agitated him, and 
with one low, complaining whisper, turned 
his cheek upon the pillow. - He then ad- 
dressed Dorothy with his usual sweetness, 


Surely,” added she, 
She broke forth with sud-. 
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and besought her to draw near him; she did 
so, and Ilbrahim took her hand in both of 
his, grasping it with a gentle pressure, as if to 
assure himself that he retained it. At in- 
tervals, and without disturbing the repose 
of his countenance, a very faint trembling 
passed over him from head to foot, as if a 
mild but somewhat cool wind had breathed 
upon him, and made him shiver. As the boy 
thus led her by the hand, in his quiet progress 
over the borders of eternity, Dorothy almost 
imagined that she could discern the near, 
though dim, delightfulness of the home he 
was about to reach; she would not have 
enticed the little wanderer back, though she 
bemoaned herself that she must leave him 
and return. But just when Ilbrahim’s feet 
were pressing on the soil of Paradise he heard 
a voice behind him, and it recalled him a few, 
few paces of the weary path which he had 
travelled. As Dorothy looked upon his 
features, she perceived that their placid ex- 
pression was again disturbed; her own 
thoughts had been so wrapped in him, that 
all sounds of the storm, and of human speech, 
were lost to her; but when Catharine’s shriek 
pierced through the room, the boy strove to 
raise himself. 

“Friend, she is come! 
cried he. 

In a moment his mother was kneeling by 
the bedside; she drew Ilbrahim to her bosom, 
and he nestled: there, with no violence of joy, 
but contentedly, as if he were hushing him- 
self to sleep. He looked into her face, and 
reading its agony, said, with feeble earnest- 
ness, ‘‘Mourn not, dearest mother. I am 
happy now.’”’ And with these words the 
gentle boy was dead. 


Open unto her!” 


The king’s mandate to stay the New 
England persecutors was effectual in pre- 
venting further martyrdoms; but the colonial 
authorities, trusting in the remoteness of 
their situation, and perhaps in the supposed 
instability of the royal government, shortly 


‘renewed their severities in all other respects. 


Catharine’s fanaticism had become wilder by 
the sundering of all human ties; and wherever 
a scourge was lifted there was she to receive 
the blow; and whenever a dungeon was un- 
barred thither she came, to cast herself upon 
the floor. But in process of time a more 
Christian spirit——a spirit of forbearance, 
though not of cordiality or approbation — 
began to pervade the land in regard to the 
persecuted sect. And then, when the rigid 
old: Pilgrims eyed her rather in pity than in 


wrath; when the matrons fed her with the 
fragments of their children’s food, and offered 
her a lodging on a hard and lowly bed; when 
no little crowd of schoolboys left their sports 
to cast stones after the roving enthusiast; 
then did Catharine return to Pearson’s 
dwelling and made that her home. 

As if Ilbrahim’s sweetness yet lingered 
round his ashes; as if his gentle spirit came 
down from heaven to teach his parent a true 
religion, her fierce and vindictive nature 
was softened by the same griefs which had 
once irritated it. When the course of years 
had made the features of the unobtrusive 
mourner familiar in the settlement, she be- 
came a subject of not deep, but general, in- 
terest; a being on whom the otherwise super- 
fluous sympathies of all might be bestowed. 
Every one spoke of her with that degree of 
pity which it is pleasant to experience; every 
one was ready to do her the little kindnesses 
which are not costly, yet manifest good will; 
and when at last she died, a long train of her 
once bitter persecutors followed her, with 
decent sadness and tears that were not pain- 
ful, to her place by Ilbrahim’s green and 
sunken grave. 


YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN 
(1835) 


Young Goodman Brown came forth at 
sunset into the street at Salem village; but 
put his head back, after crossing the thresh- 
old, to exchange a parting kiss with his 
young wife. And Faith, as the wife was aptly 
named, thrust her own pretty head into the 
street, letting the wind play with the pink 
ribbons of her cap while she called to Good- 
man Brown. 

‘Dearest heart,’’ whispered she, softly and 
rather sadly, when her lips were close to his 
ear, ‘‘prithee put off your journey until sun- 
rise and sleep in your own bed to-night. A 
lone woman is troubled with such dreams 
and such thoughts that she’s afeard of her- 
self sometimes. Pray tarry with me this 
night, dear husband, of all nights in the 
year.’”. 

“My love and my Faith,” replied young 
Goodman Brown, “‘of all. nights in the year, 
this one night must I tarry away from thee. 
My journey, as thou callest it, forth and back 
again, must needs be done ’twixt now and 
sunrise. What, my sweet wife, dost thou 
doubt me already, and we but three months 
married?”’ 
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“Then God bless you!” said Faith, with 
the pink ribbons; ‘‘and may you find all well 
when you come back.”’ 

“Amen!” cried Goodman Brown. “Say 
thy prayers, dear Faith, and go to bed at 
dusk, and no harm will come to thee.” 

So they parted; and the young man pur- 
sued his way until, being about to turn the 
corner by the meeting-house, he looked back 
and saw the head of Faith still peeping after 
him with a melancholy air, in spite of her 
pink ribbons. 

“Poor little Faith!’’ thought he, for his 
heart smote him, ‘‘What a wretch am I to 
leave her on such an errand! She talks of 
dreams, too. Methought as she spoke there 
was trouble in her face, as if a dream had 
warned her what work is to be done to-night. 
But no, no; ’twould kill her to think it. 
Well, she’s a blessed angel on earth; and after 
this one night I’ll cling to her skirts and fol- 
low her to heaven.” 

With this excellent resolve for the future, 
Goodman Brown felt himself justified in 
making more haste on his present evil pur- 
pose. He had taken a dreary road, darkened 
by all the gloomiest trees of the forest, which 
barely stood aside to let the narrow path 
creep through, and closed immediately be- 
hind. It was all as lonely as could be; and 
there is this peculiarity in such a solitude, 
that the traveller knows not who may be con- 
cealed by the innumerable trunks and the 
thick boughs overhead; so that with lonely 
footsteps he may yet be passing through an 
unseen multitude. 

‘There may be a devilish Indian behind 
every tree,” said Goodman Brown to him- 
self; and he glanced fearfully behind him as 
he added, ‘‘ What if the devil himself should 
be at my very elbow!” 

His head being turned back, he passed 
a crook of the road, and, looking forward 
again, beheld the figure of a man, in grave 
and decent attire, seated at the foot of an old 
tree. He arose at Goodman Brown’s ap- 
proach and walked onward side by side with 
him. 

“Vou are late, Goodman Brown,”’ said he. 
“The clock of the Old South was striking as I 
came through Boston, and that is full fifteen 
minutes agone.”’ 

“Faith kept me back a while,’’ replied the 
young man, with a tremor in his voice, caused 
by the sudden appearance of his companion, 
though not wholly unexpected. 

It was now deep dusk in the forest, and 
deepest in that part of it where these two 
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were journeying. As nearly as could be dis- 
cerned, the second traveller was about fifty 
years old, apparently in the same rank of life 
as Goodman Brown, and bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to him, though perhaps 
more in expression than features. Still they 
might have been taken for father and son. 
And yet, though the elder person was as 
simply clad as the younger, and as simple in 
manner too, he had an indescribable air of 
one who knew the world, and who would not 
have felt abashed at the governor’s dinner 
table or in King William’s court, were it pos- 
sible that his affairs should call him thither. 
But the only thing about him that could 
be fixed upon as remarkable was his staff, 
which bore the likeness of a great black snake, 
so curiously wrought that it might almost be 
seen to twist and wriggle itself like a living 
serpent. This, of course, must have been an 
ocular deception, assisted by the uncertain 
light. 

‘““Come, Goodman Brown,” cried his 
fellow-traveller, ‘‘this is a dull pace for the 
beginning of a journey. Take my staff, if 
you are so soon weary.” 

“Friend,” said the other, exchanging his 
slow pace for a full stop, “having kept 
covenant by meeting thee here, it is my 
purpose now to return whence I came. I[ 
have scruples touching the matter thou 
wot’st of.” 

“Sayest thou so?” replied he of the 
serpent, smiling apart. ‘‘Let us walk on, 
nevertheless, reasoning as we go; and if | 
convince thee not thou shalt turn back. We 
are but a little way in the forest yet.” 

“Too far! too far!’”’ exclaimed the good- 
man, unconsciously resuming his walk. 
“My father never went into the woods on 
such an errand, nor his father before him. 


We have been a race of honest men and good - 


Christians since the days of the martyrs; and 
shall I be the first of the name of Brown that 
ever took this path and kept” — 

“Such company, thou wouldst say,’’ ob- 
served the elder person, interpreting his 
pause. ‘Well said, Goodman Brown! I 
have been as well acquainted with your fam- 
ily as with ever a one among the Puritans; 
and that’s no trifle to say. ‘I helped your 
grandfather, the constable, when he lashed 
the Quaker woman so smartly through the 
streets of Salem; and it was I that brought 
your father a pitch-pine knot, kindled at my 
own hearth, to set fire to an Indian village, in 
King Philip’s war. They were my good 
friends, both; and many a pleasant walk have 
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we had along this path, and returned merrily 
after midnight. 1 would fain be friends with 
you for their sake.”’ 

“Tf it be as thou sayest,”’ replied Goodman 
Brown, ‘I marvel they never spoke of these 
matters; or, verily, I marvel not, seeing that 
the least rumor of the sort would have driven 
them from New England. We are a people 
of prayer, and good works to boot, and abide 
no such wickedness.”’ 

“Wickedness or not,’’ said the traveller 
with the twisted staff, ‘‘I have a very general 
acquaintance here in New England. The 
deacons of many a church have drunk the 
communion wine with me; the selectmen of 
divers towns make me their chairman; and a 
majority of the Great and General Court are 
firm supporters of my interest. The gov- 
ernor and I, too— But these are state 
secrets.” 

“Can this be so?”’ cried Goodman Brown, 
with a stare of amazement at his undisturbed 
companion. ‘‘Howbeit, I have nothing to 
do with the governor and council; they have 
their own ways, and are no rule for a simple 
husbandman like me. But, were I to go on 
with thee, how should I meet the eye of that 
good old man, our minister, at Salem village? 
Oh, his voice would make me tremble both 
Sabbath day and lecture day.”’ 

Thus far the elder traveller had listened 
with due gravity; but now burst into a fit 
of irrepressible mirth, shaking himself so 
violently that his snake-like staff actually 
seemed to wriggle in sympathy. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted he again and again; 
then composing himself, ‘‘ Well, go on, Good- 
man Brown, go on; but, prithee, don’t kill 
me with laughing.” 

“Well, then, to end the matter at once,” 
said Goodman Brown, considerably nettled, 
“there is my wife, Faith. It would break her 
dear little heart; and I’d rather break my 
own.” 

“Nay, if that be the case,” answered the 
other, “e’en go thy ways, Goodman Brown. 
I would not for twenty old women like the 
one hobbling before us that Faith should 
come to any harm.” 

As he spoke he pointed his staff at a female 
figure on the path, in whom Goodman Brown 
recognized a very pious and exemplary dame, 
who had taught him his catechism in youth, 
and was still his moral and spiritual adviser, 
jointly with the minister and Deacon 
Gookin. 

“A marvel, truly, that Goody Cloyse 
should be so far in the wilderness at night- 
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fall,’ said he. ‘‘But with your leave, friend, 
I shall take a cut through the woods until 
we have left this Christian woman behind. 
Being a stranger to you, she might ask whom 
I was consorting with and whither I was 
going.” 

“Beit so,’’ said his fellow-traveller. ‘ Be- 
take you to the woods, and let me keep the 
path.” 

Accordingly the young man turned aside, 
but took care to watch his companion, who 
advanced softly along the road until he had 
come within a staf{’s length of the old dame. 
She, meanwhile, was making the best of her 
way, with singular speed for so aged a 
woman, and mumbling some indistinct words 
—a prayer, doubtless — as she went. The 
traveller put forth his staff and touched her 
withered neck with what seemed the ser- 
pent’s tail. 

“The devil!’’ screamed the pious old lady. 

“Then Goody Cloyse knows her old 
friend?” observed the traveller, confronting 
her and leaning on his writhing stick. 

“Ah, forsooth, and is it your worship 
indeed?” cried the good dame. ‘“‘ Yea, truly 
is it, and in the very image of my old gossip, 
Goodman Brown, the grandfather of the 
silly fellow that now is. But— would your 
worship believe it? — my broomstick hath 
strangely disappeared, stolen, as I suspect, 
by that unhanged witch, Goody Cory, and 
that, too, when I was all anointed with the 
juice of smallage, and cinquefoil, and wolf’s 
bane —”’ 

“Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of a 
new-born babe,” said the shape of old Good- 
man Brown. 

“Ah, your worship knows the recipe,’ 
cried the old lady, cackling aloud. ‘So, as I 
was saying, being all ready for the meeting, 
and no horse to ride on, I made up my mind 
to foot it; for they tell me there is a nice 
young man to be taken into communion 
to-night. But now your good worship will 
Jend me your arm, and we shall be there ina 
twinkling.” 

“That can hardly be,” answered her 
friend. ‘I may not spare you my arm, 
Goody Cloyse; but here is my staff, if you 
will.” 

So saying, he threw it down at her feet, 
where, perhaps, it assumed life, being one of 
the rods which its owner had formerly lent to 
the Egyptian magi. Of this fact, however, 
Goodman Brown could not take cognizance. 
He had cast up his eyes in astonishment, and, 
looking down again, beheld neither Goody 
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Cloyse nor the serpentine staff, but his 
fellow-traveller alone, who waited for him as 
calmly as if nothing had happened. 

“That old woman taught me my cate- 
chism,”’ said the young man; and there was a 
world of meaning in this simple comment. 

They continued to walk onward, while the 
elder traveller exhorted his companion to 
make good speed and persevere in the path, 
discoursing so aptly that his arguments 
seemed rather to spring up in the bosom of 
his auditor than to be suggested by himself. 
As they went, he plucked a branch of maple 
to serve for a walking stick, and began to 
strip it of the twigs and little boughs, which 
were wet with evening dew. The moment 
his fingers touched them they became 
strangely withered and dried up as with a 
week’s sunshine. Thus the pair proceeded, 
at a good free pace, until suddenly, in a 
gloomy hollow of the road, Goodman Brown 
sat himself down on the stump of a tree and 
refused to go any farther. 

“Friend,” said he, stubbornly, ‘‘my mind 
is made up. Not another step will I budge 
on this errand. What if a wretched old 
woman do choose to go to the devil when I 
thought she was going to heaven: is that any 
reason why I should quit my dear Faith and 
go after her?” 

“Vou will think better of this by and by,” 
said his acquaintance, composedly. ‘‘Sit 
here and rest yourself a while; and when you 
feel like moving again, there is my staff to 
help you along.”’ 

Without more words, he threw his com- 
panion the maple stick, and was as speedily 
out of sight as if he had vanished into the 
gloom. The young man sat a few moments 
by the roadside, applauding himself greatly, 
and thinking with how clear a conscience he 
should meet the minister in his morning walk, 
nor shrink from the eye of good old Deacon 
Gookin. And what calm sleep would be his 
that very night, which was to have been 
spent so wickedly, but so purely and sweetly 
now, in the arms of Faith! Amidst these 
pleasant and praiseworthy meditations, 
Goodman Brown heard the tramp of horses 
along the road, and deemed it advisable to 
conceal himself within the verge of the forest, 
conscious of the guilty purpose that had 
brought him thither, though now so happily 
turned from it. 

On came the hoof tramps and the voices of 
the riders, two grave old voices, conversing 
soberly as they drew near. These mingled 
sounds appeared-to pass along the road, 


within a few yards of the young man’s hiding- 
place; but, owing doubtless to the depth of 
the gloom at that particular spot, neither the 
travellers nor their steeds were visible. 
Though their figures brushed the small 
boughs by the wayside, it could not be seen 
that they intercepted, even for a moment, the 
faint gleam from the strip of bright sky 
athwart which they must have passed. 
Goodman Brown alternately crouched and 
stood on tiptoe, pulling aside the branches 
and thrusting forth his head as far as he 
durst without discerning so much as a 
shadow. It vexed him the more, because he 
could have sworn, were such a thing possible, 
that he recognized the voices of the minister 
and Deacon Gookin, jogging along quietly, as 
they were wont to do, when bound to some 
ordination or ecclesiastical council. While 
yet within hearing, one of the riders stopped 
to pluck a switch.. 

“Of the two, reverend sir,’’ said the voice 
like the deacon’s, ‘‘I had rather miss an 
ordination dinner than to-night’s meeting. 
They tell me that some of our community are 
to be here from Falmouth and beyond, and 
others from Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
besides several of the Indian powwows, who, 
after their fashion, know almost as much 
deviltry as the best of us. Moreover, there 
is a goodly young woman to be taken into 
communion.” 

“Mighty well, Deacon Gookin!” replied 
the solemn old tones of the minister. ‘‘Spur 
up, or we shall be late. Nothing can be done, 
you know, until I get on the ground.” - 

The hoofs clattered again; and the voices, 
talking so strangely in the empty air, passed 
on through the forest, where no church had 
ever been gathered or solitary Christian 
prayed. Whither, then, could these holy 
men be journeying so deep into the heathen 
wilderness? Young Goodman Brown caught 
hold of a tree for support, being ready to sink 
down on the ground, faint and overburdened 
with the heavy sickness of his heart. He 
looked up to the sky, doubting whether there 
really was a heaven above him. Yet there 
was the blue arch, and the stars brightening 
1n it. 

“With heaven above and Faith below, | 
will yet stand firm against the devil!” cried 
Goodman Brown. 

While he still gazed upward into the deep 
arch of the firmament and had lifted his 
hands to pray, a cloud, though no wind was 
stirring, hurried across the zenith and hid the 
brightening stars... The blue sky was still 
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visible, except directly overhead, where this 
black mass of cloud was sweeping swiftly 
northward. Aloft in the air, as if from the 
depths of the cloud, came a confused and 
doubtful sound of voices. Once the listener 
fancied that he could distinguish the accents 
of townspeople of his own, men and women, 
both pious and ungodly, many of whom he 
had met at the communion table, and had 
seen others rioting at the tavern. The next 
moment, so indistinct were the sounds, he 
doubted whether he had heard aught but the 
murmur of the old forest, whispering without 
awind. Then camea stronger swell of those 
familiar tones, heard daily in the sunshine at 
Salem village, but never until now from a 
cloud of night. There was one voice, of a 
young woman, uttering lamentations, yet 
with an uncertain sorrow, and entreating for 
some favor, which, perhaps, it would grieve 
her to obtain; and all the unseen multitude, 
both saints and sinners, seemed to encourage 
her onward. 

“Faith!’’ shouted Goodman Brown, in a 
voice of agony and desperation; and the 
echoes of the forest mocked him, crying, 
“Faith! Faith!’ as if bewildered wretches 
were seeking her all through the wilder- 
ness. 

The cry of grief, rage, and terror was yet 
piercing the night, when the unhappy hus- 
band held his breath for a response. There 
was a scream, drowned immediately in a 
louder murmur of voices, fading into far-off 
laughter, as the dark cloud swept away, leav- 
ing the clear and silent sky above Goodman 
Brown. But something fluttered lightly 
down through the air and caught on the 
branch of a tree. The young man seized it, 
and beheld a pink ribbon. 

“My Faith is gone!”’ cried he, after one 
stupefied moment. ‘There is no good on 
earth; and sin is but a name. Come, devil; 
for to thee is this world given.” 

And, maddened with despair, so that he 
laughed loud and long, did Goodman Brown 
grasp his staff and set forth again, at such 
a rate that he seemed to fly along the for- 
The 
road grew wilder and drearier and more 
faintly traced, and vanished at length, leav- 
ing him in the heart of the dark wilderness, 
still rushing onward with the instinct that 
guides mortal man to evil. The whole forest 
was peopled with frightful sounds — the 
creaking of the trees; the howling of wild 
beasts, and the yell of Indians; while some- 
times the wind tolled like a distant church 
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bell, and sometimes gave a broad roar around 
the traveller, as if all Nature were laughing 
him to scorn. But he was himself the chief 
horror of the scene, and shrank not from its 
other horrors. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Goodman Brown 
when the wind laughed at him. ‘‘Let us hear 
which will laugh loudest. Think not to 
frighten me with your deviltry. Come 
witch, come wizard, come Indian powwow, 
come devil himself, and here comes Goodman 
Brown. You may as well fear him as he fear 
you.” 

In truth, all through the haunted forest 
there could be nothing more frightful than 
the figure of Goodman Brown. On he flew 
among the black pines, brandishing his staff 
with frenzied gestures, now giving vent to an 
inspiration of horrid blasphemy, and now 
shouting forth such laughter as set all the 
echoes of the forest laughing like demons 
around him. The fiend in his own shape is 
less hideous than when he rages in the breast 
of man. Thus sped the demoniac on his 
course, until, quivering among the trees, he 
saw a red light before him, as when the felled 
trunks and branches of a clearing have been 
set on fire, and throw up their lurid blaze 
against the sky, at the hour of midnight. 
He paused, in a lull of the tempest that had 
driven him onward, and heard the swell of 
what seemed a hymn, rolling solemnly froma 
distance with the weight of many voices. 
He knew the tune; it was a familiar one in the 
choir of the village meeting-house. The 
verse died heavily away, and was lengthened 
by a chorus, not of human voices, but of all 
the sounds of the benighted wilderness peal- 
ing in awful harmony together. Goodman 
Brown cried out, and his cry was lost to his 
own ear by its unison with the cry of the 
desert. 

In the interval of silence he stole forward 
until the light glared full upon his eyes. At 
one extremity of an open space, hemmed in 
by the dark wall of the forest, arose a rock, 
natural resemblance 
either to an altar or a pulpit, and surrounded ° 
by four blazing pines, their tops aflame, their 
stems untouched, like candles at an evening 
meeting. The mass of foliage that had over- 
grown the summit of the rock was all on fire, 
blazing high. into the night and_ fitfully 
illuminating the whole field. Each pendent 
twig and leafy festoon wasina blaze. As the 
red light arose and fell, a numerous congrega- 
tion alternately shone forth, then disap- 
peared in shadow, and again grew, as it were, 
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out of the darkness, peopling the heart of the 
solitary woods at once. 

“A grave and dark-clad company,” quoth 
Goodman Brown. 

In truth they were such. Among them, 
quivering to and fro between gloom and 
splendor, appeared faces that would be seen 
next day at the council board of the province, 
and others which, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
looked devoutly heavenward, and_benig- 
nantly over the crowded pews, from the 
holiest pulpits in the land. Some affirm that 
the lady of the governor was there. At least 
there were high dames well known to her, and 
wives of honored husbands, and widows, a 
great multitude, and ancient maidens, all of 
excellent repute, and fair young girls, who 
trembled lest their mothers should espy 
them. Either the sudden gleams of light 
flashing over the obscure field bedazzled 
Goodman Brown, or he recognized a score of 
the church members of Salem village famous 
for their especial sanctity. Good old Deacon 
Gookin had arrived, and waited at the skirts 
of that venerable saint, his revered pastor. 
But, irreverently consorting with these 
grave, reputable, and pious people, these 
elders of the church, these chaste dames and 
dewy virgins, there were men of dissolute 
lives and women of spotted fame, wretches 
given over to all mean and filthy vice, and 
suspected even of horrid crimes. It was 
strange to see that the good shrank not from 
the wicked, nor were the sinners abashed by 
the saints. Scattered also among their pale- 
faced enemies were the Indian priests, or 
powwows, who had often scared their native 
forest with more hideous incantations than 
any known to English witchcraft. 

“But where is Faith?’ thought Goodman 
Brown; and, as hope came into his heart, he 
trembled. 

Another verse of the hymn arose, a slow 
and mournful strain, such as the pious love, 
but joined to words which expressed all that 


our nature can conceive of sin, and darkly | 


hinted at far more. Unfathomable to mere 
mortals is the lore of fiends. Verse after 
verse was sung; and still the chorus of the 
desert swelled between like the deepest tone 
of a mighty organ; and with the final peal of 
that dreadful anthem there came a sound, as 
if the roaring wind, the rushing streams, the 
howling beasts, and every other voice of the 
unconcerted wilderness were mingling and 
according with the voice of guilty man in 
homage to the prince of all. The four blaz- 
ing pines threw up a loftier flame, and ob- 
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scurely discovered shapes and visages of 
horror on the smoke wreaths above the 
impious assembly. At the same moment the 
fire on the rock shot redly forth and formed 
a glowing arch above its base, where now 
appeared a figure. With reverence be it 
spoken, the figure bore no slight similitude, 
both in garb and manner, to some grave 
divine of the New England churches. 

“Bring forth the converts!” cried a voice 
that echoed through the field and rolled into 
the forest. 

At the word, Goodman Brown stepped 
forth from the shadow of the trees and ap- 
proached the congregation, with whom he 
felt a loathful brotherhood by the sympathy 
of all that was wicked in his heart. He could 
have well-nigh sworn that the shape of his 
own dead father beckoned him to advance, 
looking downward from a smoke wreath, 
while a woman, with dim features of despair, 
threw out her hand to warn him back. Was 
it his mother? But he had no power to 
retreat one step, nor to resist, even in 
thought, when the minister and good old 
Deacon Gookin seized his arms and led him 
to the blazing rock. Thither came also the 
slender form of a veiled female, led between 
Goody Cloyse, that pious teacher of the cate- 
chism, and Martha Carrier, who had received 
the devil’s promise to be queen of hell. A 
rampant hag was she. And there stood the 
proselytes beneath the canopy of fire. 

‘Welcome, my children,” said the dark 
figure, ‘‘to the communion of your race. Ye 
have found thus young your nature and 
your destiny. My children, look behind 
you!”’ 

They turned; and flashing forth, as it were, 
in a sheet of flame, the fiend worshippers 
were seen; the smile of welcome gleamed 
darkly on every visage. 

‘““There,’’ resumed the sable form, “‘are all 
whom ye have reverenced from youth. Ye 
deemed them holier than yourselves, and 
shrank from your own sin, contrasting it 
with their lives of righteousness and prayer- 
ful aspirations heavenward. Yet here are 
they all in my worshipping assembly. This 
night it shall be granted you to know their 
secret deeds: how hoary-bearded elders of the 
church have whispered wanton words to the 
young maids of their households; how many a 
woman, eager for widows’ weeds, has given 
her husband a drink at bedtime and let him 
sleep his last sleep in her bosom; how beard- 
less youths have made haste to inherit their 
fathers’ wealth; and how fair damsels — 
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blush not, sweet ones—have dug little 
graves in the garden, and bidden me, the sole 
guest, to an infant’s funeral. By the sym- 
pathy of your human hearts for sin ye shall 
scent out all the places — whether in church, 
bedchamber, street, field, or forest — where 
crime has been committed, and shall exult 
to behold the whole earth one stain of guilt, 
one mighty blood spot. Far more than this. 
It shall be yours to penetrate, in every 
bosom, the deep mystery of sin, the fountain 
of all wicked arts, and which inexhaustibly 
supplies more evil impulses than human 
power — than my power at its utmost — can 
make manifest in deeds. And now, my 
children, look upon each other.”’ 

They did so; and, by the blaze of the hell- 

kindled torches, the wretched man beheld his 
Faith, and the wife her husband, trembling 
before that unhallowed altar. 
_ “Lo, there ye stand, my children,” said the 
figure, in a deep and solemn tone, almost sad 
with its despairing awfulness, as if his once 
_ angelic nature could yet mourn for our miser- 
able race. ‘‘ Depending upon one another’s 
hearts, ye had still hoped that virtue were not 
alla dream. Now are ye undeceived. Evil 
is the nature of mankind. Evil must be your 
only happiness. Welcome again, my chil- 
dren, to the communion of your race.”’ 

‘“‘Welcome,”’ repeated the fiend worship- 
pers, in one cry of despair and triumph. 

And there they stood, the only pair, as it 
seemed, who were yet hesitating on the verge 
of wickedness in this dark world. A basin 
was hollowed, naturally, in the rock. Did it 
- contain water, reddened by the lurid light? or 
was it blood? or, perchance, a liquid flame? 
Herein did the shape of evil dip his hand and 
prepare to lay the mark of baptism upon 
their foreheads, that they might be partakers 
of the mystery of sin, more conscious of the 
secret guilt of others, both in deed and 
thought, than they could now be of their 
own. The husband cast one look at his pale 
wife, and Faith at him. What polluted 
wretches would the next glance show them to 
each other, shuddering alike at what they 
disclosed and what they saw! 

“Faith! Faith!” cried the husband, ‘look 
up to heaven, and resist the wicked one.”’ 

Whether Faith obeyed he knew not. 
Hardly had he spoken when he found himself 
amid calm night and solitude, listening to a 
roar of the wind which died heavily away 
through the forest. He staggered against 
the rock, and felt it chill and damp; while 
a hanging twig, that had been all on fire, 


besprinkled his cheek with the coldest 
dew. 

The next morning young Goodman Brown 
came slowly into the street of Salem village, 
staring around him like a bewildered man. 
The good old minister was taking a walk 
along the graveyard to get an appetite for 
breakfast and meditate his sermon, and be- 
stowed a blessing, as he passed, on Goodman 
Brown. He shrank from the venerable saint 
as if to avoid an anathema. Old Deacon 
Gookin was at domestic worship, and the 
holy words of his prayer were heard through 
the open window. ‘What God doth the 
wizard pray to?’’ quoth Goodman Brown. 
Goody Cloyse, that excellent old Christian, 
stood in the early sunshine at her own lattice, 
catechizing a little girl who had brought her 
a pint of morning’s milk. Goodman Brown 
snatched away the child as from the grasp of 
the fiend himself. Turning the corner by the 
meeting-house, he spied the head of Faith, 
with the pink ribbons, gazing anxiously 
forth, and bursting into such joy at sight of 
him that she skipped along the street and 
almost kissed her husband before the whole 
village. But Goodman Brown _ looked 
sternly and sadly into her face, and passed on 
without a greeting. 

Had Goodman Brown fallen asleep in the 
forest and only dreamed a wild dream of a 
witch-meeting? 

Be it so if you will; but, alas! it was a 
dream of evil omen for young Goodman 
Brown. A stern, a sad, a darkly meditative, 
a distrustful, if not a desperate man did he 
become from the night of that fearful dream. 
On the Sabbath day, when the congregation 
were singing a holy psalm, he could not listen 
because an anthem of sin rushed loudly upon 
his ear and drowned all the blessed strain. 
When the minister spoke from the pulpit 
with power and fervid eloquence, and, with 
his hand on the open Bible, of the sacred 
truths of our religion, and of saint-like lives 
and triumphant deaths, and of future bliss or 
misery unutterable, then did Goodman 
Brown turn pale, dreading lest the roof 
should thunder down upon the gray blas- 
phemer and his hearers. Often, awaking 
suddenly at midnight, he shrank from the 
bosom of Faith; and at morning or eventide, 
when the family knelt down at prayer, he 
scowled and muttered to himself, and gazed 
sternly at his wife, and turned away. And 
when he had lived long, and was borne to his 
grave a hoary corpse, followed by Faith, an 
aged woman, and children and grandchildren, 
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a goodly procession, besides neighbors not a 
few, they carved no hopeful verse upon his 
tombstone, for his dying hour was gloom. 


THE MINISTER’S BLACK 
VEIL 


A PARABLE ! 
(1836) 


The sexton stood in the porch of Milford 
meeting-house, pulling busily at the bell- 
rope. The old people of the village came 
stooping along the street. Children, with 
bright faces, tripped merrily beside their 
parents, or mimicked a graver gait, in the 
conscious dignity of their Sunday clothes. 
Spruce bachelors looked sidelong at the 
pretty maidens, and fancied that the Sabbath 
sunshine made them prettier than on week 
days. When the throng had mostly streamed 
into the porch, the sexton began to toll the 
bell, keeping his eye on the Reverend Mr. 
Hooper’s door. The first glimpse of the 
clergyman’s figure was the signal for the bell 
to cease its summons. 

*“But what has good Parson Hooper got 
upon his face?”’ cried the sexton in astonish- 
ment. 

All within hearing immediately turned 
about, and beheld the semblance of Mr. 
Hooper, pacing slowly his meditative way 
towards the meeting-house. With one ac- 
cord they started, expressing more wonder 
than if some strange minister were coming to 
dust the cushions of Mr. Hooper’s pulpit. 

‘Are you sure it is our parson?’’ inquired 
Goodman Gray of the sexton. 

“Of a certainty it is good Mr. Hooper,” 
replied the sexton. ‘He was to have ex- 
changed pulpits with Parson Shute, of 
Westbury; but Parson Shute sent to excuse 
himself yesterday, being to preach a funeral 
sermon.” 

The cause of so much amazement may 
appear sufficiently slight. Mr. Hooper, a 
gentlemanly person, of about thirty, though 
still a bachelor, was dressed with due clerical 
neatness, as if a careful wife had starched his 
band, and brushed the weekly dust from his 
Sunday’s garb. There was but one thing 

1 Another clergyman in New England, Mr. Joseph 
Moody, of York, Maine, who died about eighty years 
since, made himself remarkable by the same eccentricity 
that is here related of the Reverend Mr. Hooper. In his 
case, however, the symbol had a different import. In 
early life he had accidentally killed a beloved friend; and 


from that day till the hour of his own death, he hid his 
face from men. [Author's note.] 


remarkable in his appearance. Swathed 
about his forehead, and hanging down over . 
his face, so low as to be shaken by his breath, 
Mr. Hooper had on a black veil. On a 
nearer view it seemed to consist of two folds 
of crape, which entirely concealed his fea- 
tures, except the mouth and chin, but prob-— 
ably did not intercept his sight, further than 
to give a darkened aspect to all living and 
inanimate things. With this gloomy shade 
before him, good Mr. Hooper walked. on- 
ward, at a slow and quiet pace, stooping 
somewhat, and looking on the ground, as is 
customary with abstracted men, yet nodding 
kindly to those of his parishioners who still 
waited on the meeting-house steps. But so 
wonder-struck were they that his greeting 
hardly met with a return. 

“T can’t really feel as if good Mr. Hooper's 
face was behind that piece of crape,” said the 
sexton. 

“T don’t like it,’ muttered an old woman, 
as she hobbled into the meeting-house. ‘He 
has changed himself into something awful, , 
only by hiding his face.”’ 

‘‘Our parson has gone mad!”’ cried Good- 
man Gray, following him across the thresh- 
old. 

A rumor of some unaccountable phenome- 
non had preceded Mr. Hooper into the 
meeting-house, and set all the congregation 
astir. Few could refrain from twisting their 
heads towards the door; many stood upright, 
and turned directly about; while several 
little boys clambered upon the seats, and 
came down again with a terrible racket. 
There was a general bustle, a rustling of the 
women’s gowns and shuffling of the men’s 
feet, greatly at variance with that hushed 
repose which should attend the entrance of 
the minister. But Mr. Hooper appeared not 
to notice the perturbation of his people. He 
entered with an almost noiseless step, bent 
his head mildly to the pews on each side, and 
bowed as he passed his oldest parishioner, a 
white-haired great-grandsire, who occupied 
an arm-chair in the centre of the aisle. It 
was strange to observe how slowly this vener- 
able man became conscious of something 
singular in the appearance of his pastor. He 
seemed not fully to partake of the prevailing 
wonder, till Mr. Hooper had ascended the 
stairs, and showed himself in the pulpit, face 
to face with his congregation, except for the 
black veil. That mysterious emblem was 
never once withdrawn. It shook with his 
measured breath, as he gave out the psalm; 
it threw its obscurity between him and the 
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holy page, as he read the Scriptures; and 
while he prayed, the veil lay heavily on his 
uplifted countenance. Did he seek to hide it 
oa the dread Being whom he was address- 
ing 

Such was the effect of this simple piece of 
crape, that more than one woman of delicate 
nerves was forced to leave the meeting- 
house. Yet perhaps the pale-faced congrega- 
tion was almost as fearful a sight to the 
minister, as his black veil to them. 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good 
preacher, but not an energetic one: he strove 
to win his people heavenward by mild, per- 
suasive influences, rather than to drive them 
thither by the thunders of the Word. The 
sermon which he now delivered was marked 
by the same characteristics of style and 
manner as the general series of his pulpit 
oratory. But there was something, either in 
the sentiment of the discourse itself, or in the 
imagination of the auditors, which made it 
greatly the most powerful effort that they 
had ever heard from their pastor’s lips. It 
was tinged, rather more darkly than usual, 
with the gentle gloom of Mr. Hooper’s 
temperament. The subject had reference to 
secret sin, and those sad mysteries which we 
hide from our nearest and dearest, and would 
fain conceal from our own consciousness, 
even forgetting that the Omniscient can de- 
tect them. A subtle power was breathed 
into his words. Each member of the congre- 
gation, the most innocent girl, and the man 
of hardened breast, felt as if the preacher had 
crept upon them, behind his awful veil, and 
discovered their hoarded iniquity of deed or 
thought. Many spread their clasped hands 
on their bosoms. There was nothing terrible 
in what Mr. Hooper said, at least, no vio- 
lence; and yet, with every tremor of his mel- 
ancholy voice, the hearers quaked. An un- 
sought pathos came hand in hand with awe. 
So sensible were the audience of some un- 
wonted attribute in their minister, that they 
longed for a breath of wind to blow aside the 
veil, almost believing that a stranger’s visage 
would be discovered, though the form, ges- 
ture, and voice were those of Mr. Hooper. 

At the close of the services, the people 
hurried out with indecorous confusion, eager 
to communicate their pent-up amazement, 
and conscious of lighter spirits the moment 
they lost sight of the black veil. Some gath- 
ered in little circles, huddled closely together, 
with their mouths all whispering in the 
centre; some went homeward alone, wrapt in 
silent meditation; some talked loudly, and 


profaned the Sabbath day with ostentatious 
laughter. A few shook their sagacious heads, 
intimating that they could penetrate the 
mystery; while one or two affirmed that there 
was no mystery at all, but only that Mr. 
Hooper’s eyes were so weakened by the mid- 
night lamp, as to require a shade. After a 
brief interval, forth came good Mr. Hooper 
also, in the rear of his flock. Turning his 
veiled face from one group to another, he 
paid due reverence to the hoary heads, 
saluted the middle aged with kind dignity as 
their friend and spiritual guide, greeted the 
young with mingled authority and love, and 
laid his hands on the little children’s heads to 
bless them. Such was always his custom on 
the Sabbath day. Strange and bewildered 
looks repaid him for his courtesy. None, as 
on former occasions, aspired to the honor of 
walking by their pastor’s side. Old Squire 
Saunders, doubtless by an accidental lapse of 
memory, neglected to invite Mr. Hooper to 
his table, where the good clergyman had been 
wont to bless the food, almost every Sunday 
since his settlement. He returned, therefore, 
to the parsonage, and, at the moment of clos- 
ing the door, was observed to look back upon 
the people, all of whom had their-eyes fixed 
upon the minister. A sad smile gleamed 
faintly from beneath the black veil, and 
flickered about his mouth, glimmering as he 
disappeared. 

‘How strange,” said a lady, “that a simple 
black veil, such as any woman might wear on 
her bonnet, should become such a terrible 
thing on Mr. Hooper’s face!”’ 

‘Something must surely be amiss with Mr. 
Hooper’s intellects,’ observed her husband, 
the physician of the village. ‘But the 
strangest part of the affair is the effect of this 
vagary, even on a sober-minded man like 
myself. The black veil, though it covers 
only our pastor’s face, throws its influence 
over his whole person, and makes him ghost- 
es from head to foot. Do you not feel it 
so?”’ 

“Truly do I,” replied the lady; “and I 
would not be alone with him for the world. 
I wonder he is not afraid to be alone with 
himself !”’ 

“Men sometimes are so,” said her hus- 
band. 

The afternoon service was attended with 
similar circumstances. At its conclusion, the 
bell tolled for the funeral of a young lady. 
The relatives and friends were assembled in 
the house, and the more distant acquaint- 
ances stood about the door, speaking of the 
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good qualities of the deceased, when their 
talk was interrupted by the appearance of 
Mr. Hooper, still covered with his black veil. 
It was now an appropriate emblem. The 
clergyman stepped into the room where the 
corpse was laid, and bent over the coffin, to 
take a last farewell of his deceased parish- 
ioner. As he stooped, the veil hung straight 
down from his forehead, so that, if her eyelids 
had not been closed forever, the dead maiden 
might have seen his face. Could Mr. Hooper 
be fearful of her glance, that he so hastily 
caught back the black veil? A person who 
watched the interview between the dead and 
living, scrupled not to affirm, that, at the 
instant when the clergyman’s features were 
disclosed, the corpse had slightly shuddered, 
rustling the shroud and muslin cap, though 
the countenance retained the composure of 
death. A superstitious old woman was the 
only witness of this prodigy. From the 
coffin Mr. Hooper passed into the chamber of 
the mourners, and thence to the head of the 
staircase, to make the funeral prayer. It 
was a tender and heart-dissolving prayer, 
full of sorrow, yet so imbued with celestial 
hopes, that the music of a heavenly harp, 
swept by the fingers of the dead, seemed 
faintly to be heard among the saddest ac- 
cents of the minister. The people trembled, 
though they but darkly understood him 
when he prayed that they, and himself, and 
all of mortal race, might be ready, as he 
trusted this young maiden had been, for the 
dreadful hour that should snatch the veil 
from their faces. The bearers went heavily 
forth, and the mourners followed, saddening 
all the street, with the dead before them, and 
Mr. Hooper in his black veil behind. 

“Why do you look back?”’ said one in the 
procession to his partner. 

“T had a fancy,’ replied she, “that the 
minister and the maiden’s spirit were walking 
hand in hand.” 

‘‘And so had I, at the same moment,” said 
the other. 

That night, the handsomest couple in Mil- 
ford village were to be joined in wedlock. 
Though reckoned a melancholy man, Mr. 
Hooper had a placid cheerfulness for such 
occasions, which often excited a sympathetic 
smile where livelier merriment would have 


been thrown away. There was no quality of - 


his disposition which made him more beloved 
than this, The company at the wedding 
awaited his arrival with impatience, trusting 
that the strange awe, which had gathered 
over him throughout the day, would now be 


dispelled. But such was not the result. 
When Mr. Hooper came, the first thing that 
their eyes rested on was the same horrible 
black veil, which had added deeper gloom to 
the funeral, and could portend nothing but 
evil to the wedding. Such was its immediate 
effect on the guests that a cloud seemed to © 
have rolled duskily from beneath the black 
crape, and dimmed the light of the candles. 
The bridal pair stood up before the minister. 
But. the bride’s cold fingers quivered in the 
tremulous hand of the bridegroom, and her 
deathlike paleness caused a whisper that the 
maiden who had been buried a few hours 
before was come from her grave to be mar- 
ried. If ever another wedding were so dis- 
mal, it was that famous one where they tolled 
the wedding knell. After performing the 
ceremony, Mr. Hooper raised a glass of wine 
to his lips, wishing happiness to the new- 
married couple in a strain of mild pleasantry 
that ought to have brightened the features of 
the guests, like a cheerful gleam from the 
hearth. At that instant, catching a glimpse 
of his figure in the looking-glass, the black 
veil involved his own spirit in the horror with 
which it overwhelmed all others. His frame 
shuddered, his lips grew white, he spilt the 
untasted wine upon the carpet, and rushed 
forth into the darkness. For the Earth, too, 
had on her Black Veil. 

The next day, the whole village of Milford 
talked of little else than Parson Hooper’s 
black veil. That, and the mystery concealed 
behind it, supplied a topic for discussion 
between acquaintances meeting in the street, 
and good women gossiping at their open 
windows. It was the first item of news that 
the tavernkeeper told to his guests. The 
children babbled of it on their way to school. 
One imitative little imp covered his face with 
an old black handkerchief, thereby so 
affrighting his playmates that the panic 
seized himself, and he well-nigh lost his wits 
by his own waggery. 

It was remarkable that of all the busy- 
bodies and impertinent people in the parish, 
not one ventured to put the plain question to 
Mr. Hooper, wherefore he did this thing. 
Hitherto, whenever there appeared the slight- 
est call for such interference, he had never 
lacked advisers, nor shown himself averse to 
be guided by their judgment. If he erred at 
all, it was by so painful a degree of self- 
distrust, that even the mildest censure would 
lead him to consider an indifferent action as a 
crime. Yet, though so well acquainted with 
this amiable weakness, no individual among 
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his parishioners chose to make the black veil 
a subject of friendly remonstrance. There 
was a feeling of dread, neither plainly con- 
fessed nor carefully concealed, which caused 
each to shift the responsibility upon another, 
till at length it was found expedient to send a 
deputation of the church, in order to deal 
with Mr. Hooper about the mystery, before 
it should grow into a scandal. Never did an 
embassy so ill discharge its duties. The min- 
ister received them with friendly courtesy, 
but became silent, after they were seated, 
leaving to his visitors the whole burden of 
introducing their important business. The 
topic, it might be supposed, was obvious 
enough. There was the black veil swathed 
round Mr. Hooper’s forehead, and concealing 
every feature above his placid mouth, on 
which, at times, they could perceive the 
glimmering of a melancholy smile. But that 
piece of crape, to their imagination, seemed 
to hang down before his heart, the symbol 
of a fearful secret between him and them. 
Were the veil but cast aside, they might 
speak freely of it, but not till then. ‘Thus 
they sat a considerable time, speechless, con- 
fused, and shrinking uneasily from Mr. 
Hooper’s eye, which they felt to be fixed upon 
them with an invisible glance. Finally, the 
deputies returned abashed to their constitu- 
ents, pronouncing the matter too weighty 
to be handled, except by a council of the 
churches, if, indeed, it might not require a 
general synod. 

But there was one person in the village un- 
appalled by the awe with which the black 
veil had impressed all beside herself. When 
the deputies returned without an explana- 
tion, or even venturing to demand one, she, 
with the calm energy of her character, de- 
termined to chase away the strange cloud 
that appeared to be settling round Mr. 
Hooper, every moment more darkly than 
before. As his plighted wife, it should be her 
privilege to know what the black veil con- 
cealed. At the minister’s first visit, there- 
fore, she entered upon the subject with a 
direct simplicity, which made the task easier 
both for him and her. After he had seated 
himself, she fixed her eyes steadfastly upon 
the veil, but could discern nothing of the 
dreadful gloom that had so overawed the 
multitude: it was but a double fold of crape, 
hanging’ down from his forehead to his 
mouth, and slightly stirring with his breath. 

“No,” said she aloud, and smiling, ‘there 
is nothing terrible in this piece of crape, 
_ except that it hides a face which I am always 


glad to look upon. Come, good sir, let the 
sun shine from behind the cloud. First lay 
aside your black veil: then tell me why you 
put it on.” 

Mr. Hooper’s smile glimmered faintly. 

“There is an hour to come,’’ said he, 
“when all of us shall cast aside our veils. 
Take it not amiss, beloved friend, if I wear 
this piece of crape till then.’’ 

‘“‘Vour words are a mystery, too,”’ returned 
the young lady. ‘‘Take away the veil from 
them, at least.”’ 

‘Elizabeth, I will,’’ said he, ‘‘so far as my 
vow may suffer me. Know, then, this veil is 
a type and a symbol, and I am bound to wear 
it ever, both in light and darkness, in solitude 
and before the gaze of multitudes, and as 
with strangers, so with my familiar friends. 
No mortal eye will see it withdrawn. This 
dismal shade must separate me from the 
world: even you, Elizabeth, can never come 
behind it!”’ 

“What grievous affliction hath befallen 
you,” she earnestly inquired, “that you 
should thus darken your eyes forever?”’ 

“Tf it be a sign of mourning,”’ replied Mr. 
Hooper, ‘‘I, perhaps, like most other mortals, 
have sorrows dark enough to be typified by a 
black veil.” 

“But what if the world will not believe 
that it is the type of an innocent sorrow?”’ 
urged Elizabeth. ‘ Beloved and respected as 
you are, there may be whispers that you hide 
your face under the consciousness of secret 
sin. For the sake of your holy office, do 
away this scandal!’’ 

The color rose into her cheeks as she inti- 
mated the nature of the rumors that were 
already abroad in the village. But Mr. 
Hooper’s mildness did not forsake him. He 
even smiled again — that same sad smile, 
which always appeared like a faint glimmer- 
ing of light, proceeding from the obscurity 
beneath the veil. 

“Tf I hide my face for sorrow, there is 
cause enough,’’ he merely replied; “‘and if I 
cover it for secret sin, what mortal might not 
do the same?”’ 

And with this gentle, but unconquerable 
obstinacy did he resist all her entreaties. At 
length Elizabeth sat silent. For a few 
moments she appeared lost in thought, con- 
sidering, probably, what new methods might 
be tried to withdraw her lover from so dark a 
fantasy, which, if it had no other meaning, 
was perhaps a symptom of mental disease. 
Though of a firmer character than his own, 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. But, in an © 
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instant, as it were, a new feeling took the 
place of sorrow: her eyes were fixed insensibly 
on the black veil, when, like a sudden twilight 
in the air, its terrors fell around her. She 
arose, and stood trembling before him. 

‘‘And do you feel it then, at last?” said he 
mournfully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes 
with her hand, and turned to leave the room. 
He rushed forward and caught her arm. 

‘Have patience with me, Elizabeth!”’ cried 
he, passionately. ‘‘Do not desert me, 
though this veil must be between us here on 
earth. Be mine, and hereafter there shall be 
no veil over my face, no darkness between 
our souls! It is but a mortal veil — it is not 
for eternity! O! you know not how lonely I 
am, and how frightened, to be alone behind 
my black veil. Do not leave me in this 
miserable obscurity forever!” 

“Tift the veil but once, and look me in the 
face,’ said she. 

‘Never! It cannot be!’ replied Mr. 
Hooper. 

‘Then farewell!’ said Elizabeth. 

She withdrew her arm from his grasp, and 
slowly departed, pausing at the door, to give 
one long shuddering gaze, that seemed almost 
to penetrate the mystery of the black veil. 
But, even amid his grief, Mr. Hooper smiled 
to think that only a material emblem had 
separated him from happiness, though the 
horrors, which it shadowed forth, must be 
drawn darkly between the. fondest of lovers. 

From that time no attempts were made to 
remove Mr. Hooper’s black veil, or, by a 
direct appeal, to discover the secret which it 
was supposed to hide. By persons who 
claimed a superiority to popular prejudice, it 
was reckoned merely an eccentric whim, such 
as often mingles with the sober actions of 
men otherwise rational, and tinges them all 
with its own semblance of insanity. But 
with the multitude, good Mr. Hooper was 
irreparably a bugbear. He could not walk 
the street with any peace of mind, so con- 
scious was he that the gentle and timid 
would turn aside to avoid him, and that 
others would make it a point of hardihood to 
throw themselves in his way. The imperti- 
nence of the latter class compelled him to 
give up his customary walk at sunset to the 
burial ground; for when he leaned pensively 
over the gate, there would always be faces 
behind the gravestones, peeping at his black 
veil. A fable went the rounds that the stare 
of the dead people drove him thence. It 
grieved him, to the very depth of his kind 


heart, to observe how the children fled from 
his approach, breaking up their merriest 
sports, while his melancholy figure was yet 
afar off. Their instinctive dread caused him 
to feel more strongly than aught else, that a 
preternatural horror was interwoven with the 
threads of the black crape. In truth, his own 
antipathy to the veil was known to be so 
great, that he never willingly passed before a 
mirror, nor stooped to drink at a still foun- 
tain, lest, in its peaceful bosom, he should 
be affrighted by himself. This was what 
gave plausibility to the whispers, that Mr. 
Hooper’s conscience tortured him for some 
great crime too horrible to be entirely con- 
cealed, or otherwise than so obscurely inti- 
mated. Thus, from beneath the black veil, 
there rolled a cloud into the sunshine, an 
ambiguity of sin or sorrow, which enveloped 
the poor minister, so that love or sympathy 
could never reach him. It was said that 
ghost and fiend consorted with him there. 
With self-shudderings and outward terrors, 
he walked continually in its shadow, groping 
darkly within his own soul, or gazing through 
a medium that saddened the whole world. 
Even the lawless wind, it was believed, re- 
spected his dreadful secret, and never blew 
aside the veil. But still good Mr. Hooper 
sadly smiled at the pale visages of the worldly 
throng as he passed by. 

Among all its bad influences, the black veil 
had the one desirable effect, of making its 
wearer a very efficient clergyman. By the 
aid of his mysterious emblem — for there 
was no other apparent cause — he became a 
man of awful power over souls that were in 
agony for sin. His converts always regarded 
him with a dread peculiar to themselves, 
affirming, though but figuratively, that, be- 
fore he brought them to celestial light, they 
had been with him behind the black veil. 
Its gloom, indeed, enabled him to sym- 
pathize with all dark affections. Dying 
sinners cried aloud for Mr. Hooper, and 
would not yield their breath till he appeared; 
though ever, as he stooped to whisper con- 
solation, they shuddered at the veiled face so 
near their own. Such were the terrors of the 
black veil, even when Death had bared his 
visage! Strangers came long distances to 
attend service at his church, with the mere 
idle purpose of gazing at his figure, because it 
was forbidden them to behold his face. But 
many were made to quake ere they departed! 
Once, during Governor Belcher’s administra- 
tion, Mr. Hooper was appointed to preach 
the election sermon. Covered with his black | 
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veil, he stood before the chief magistrate, the 
council, and the representatives, and wrought 
so deep an impression, that the legislative 
measures of that year were characterized by 
all the gloom and piety of our earliest an- 
cestral sway. 

In this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long 
life, irreproachable in outward act, yet 
shrouded in dismal suspicions; kind and lov- 
ing, though unloved, and dimly feared; a 
man apart from men, shunned in their health 
and joy, but ever summoned to their aid in 
mortal anguish. As years wore on, shed- 
ding their snows above his sable veil, he ac- 
quired a name throughout the New Eng- 
land churches, and they called him Father 
Hooper. Nearly all his parishioners, who 
were of mature age when he was settled, had 
been borne away by many a funeral: he had 
one congregation in the church, and a more 
crowded one in the churchyard; and having 
wrought so late into the evening, and done 
his work so well, it was now good Father 
Hooper’s turn to rest. 

Several persons were visible by the shaded 
candle-light, in the death chamber of the 
- old clergyman. Natural connections he had 
none. But there was the decorously grave, 
though unmoved physician, seeking only to 
mitigate the last pangs of the patient whom 
he could not save. There were the deacons, 
and other eminently pious members of his 
church. There, also, was the Reverend Mr. 
Clark, of Westbury, a young and zealous 
divine, who had ridden in haste to pray by 
the bedside of the expiring minister. There 
was the nurse, no hired handmaiden of death, 
but one whose calm affection had endured 
thus long in secrecy, in solitude, amid the 
chill of age, and would not perish, even at the 
dying hour. Who, but Elizabeth! And 
there lay the hoary head of good Father 
Hooper upon the death pillow, with the 
black veil still swathed about his brow, and 
reaching down over his face, so that each 
more difficult gasp of his faint breath caused 
it to stir. All through life that piece of crape 
had hung between him and the world: it had 
separated him from cheerful brotherhood and 
woman’s love, and kept him in that saddest 
of all prisons, his own heart; and still it lay 
upon his face, as if to deepen the gloom of his 
darksome chamber, and shade him from the 
sunshine of eternity. 

For some time previous, his mind had been 
confused, wavering doubtfully between the 
past and the present, and hovering forward, 
as it were, at intervals, into the indistinctness 
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of the world to come. There had been 
feverish turns, which tossed him from side to 
side, and wore away what little strength he 
had. But in his most convulsive struggles, 
and in the wildest vagaries of his intellect, 
when no other thought retained its sober 
influence, he still showed an awful solicitude 
lest the black veil should slip aside. Even if 
his bewildered soul could have forgotten, 
there was a faithful woman at his pillow, 
who, with averted eyes, would have covered 
that aged face, which she had last beheld in 
the comeliness of manhood. At length the 
death-stricken old man lay quietly in the 
torpor of mental and bodily exhaustion, with 
an imperceptible pulse, and breath that 
grew fainter and fainter, except when a long, 
deep, and irregular inspiration seemed to 
prelude the flight: of his spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the 
bedside. 

‘Venerable Father Hooper,”’ said he, ‘the 
moment of your release is at hand. Are you 
ready for the lifting of the veil that shuts in 
time from eternity?” 

Father Hooper at first replied merely by a 
feeble motion of his head; then, apprehen- 
sive, perhaps, that his meaning might be 
doubtful, he exerted himself to speak. 

“Yea,” said he, in faint accents, ‘‘my soul 
hath a patient weariness until that veil be 
lifted.”’ 

“And is it fitting,’’ resumed the Reverend 
Mr. Clark, ‘“‘that a man so given to prayer, of 
such a blameless example, holy in deed and 
thought, so far as mortal judgment may pro- 
nounce; is it fitting that a father in the 
church should leave a shadow on his memory, 
that may seem to blacken a life so pure? I 
pray you, my venerable brother, let not this 
thing be! Suffer us to be gladdened by your 
triumphant aspect as you go to your re- 
ward. Before the veil of eternity be lifted, 
let me cast aside this black veil from your 
face!” 

And thus speaking, the Reverend Mr. 
Clark bent forward to reveal the mystery of 
so many years. But, exerting a sudden 
energy, that made all the beholders stand 
aghast, Father Hooper snatched both his 
hands from beneath the bedclothes, and 
pressed them strongly on the black veil, 
resolute to struggle, if the minister of West- 
bury would contend with a dying man. 

“Never!’’ cried the veiled clergyman. 
“On earth, never!”’ 

“Dark old man!”’ exclaimed the affrighted 
minister, ‘‘with what horrible crime upon 
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your soul are you now passing to the judg- 
ment?”’ 

Father Hooper’s breath heaved; it rattled 
in his throat; but, with a mighty effort, 
grasping forward with his hands, he caught 
hold of life, and held it back till he should 
speak. He even raised himself in bed; and 
there he sat, shivering with the arms of death 
around him, while the black veil hung down, 
awful, at that last moment, in the gathered 
terrors of a lifetime. And yet the faint, sad 
smile, so often there, now seemed to glimmer 
from its obscurity, and linger on Father 
Hooper’s lips. 

‘Why do you tremble at me alone?”’ cried 
he, turning his veiled face round the circle of 
pale spectators. ‘‘Tremble also at each 
other! Have men avoided me, and women 
shown no pity, and children screamed and 
fled, only for my black veil? What, but the 
mystery which it obscurely typifies, has 
made this piece of crape so awful? When the 
friend shows his inmost heart to his friend; 
the lover to his best beloved; when man does 
not vainly shrink from the eye of his Creator, 
loathsomely treasuring up the secret of his 
sin; then deem me a monster, for the symbol 
beneath which I have lived, and die! I look 
around me, and, lo! on every visage a Black 
Veil!”’ 

While his auditors shrank from one an- 
other, in mutual affright, Father Hooper fell 
back upon his pillow, a veiled corpse, with a 
faint smile lingering on the lips. Still veiled, 
they laid him in his coffin, and a veiled corpse 
they bore him to the grave. The grass of 
many years has sprung up and withered on 
that grave, the burial stone is moss-grown, 
and good Mr. Hooper’s face is dust; but 
awful is still the thought that it mouldered 
beneath the Black Veil! 


THE MAYPOLE OF MERRY 
MOUNT}! 
(1835) 


Bright were the days at Merry Mount, 
when the Maypole was the banner staff of 
that gay colony! They who reared it, should 
their banner be triumphant, were to pour 


1 There is an admirable foundation for a philosophic 
romance in the curious history of the early settlement of 
Mount Wollaston, or Merry Mount. In the slight sketch 
here attempted, the facts, recorded on the grave pages 
of our New England annalists, have wrought themselves, 
almost spontaneously, into a sort of allegory. The 
masques, mummeries, and festive customs, described in 
the text, are in accordance with the manners of the age. 
Authority on these points may be found in Strutt’s Book 
of English Sports and Pastimes. [Author’s note.] 
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sunshine over New England’s rugged hills, 
and scatter flower seeds throughout the soil. 
Jollity and gloom were contending for an 
empire. Midsummer eve had come, bring- 
ing deep verdure to the forest, and roses in 
her lap, of a more vivid hue than the tender 
buds of Spring. But May, or her mirthful 
spirit, dwelt all the year round at Merry 
Mount, sporting with the Summer months, 
and revelling with Autumn, and basking in 
the glow of Winter’s fireside. Through a 
world of toil and care she flitted with a 
dreamlike smile, and came hither to find a 
home among the lightsome hearts of Merry 
Mount. 

Never had the Maypole been so gayly 
decked as at sunset on midsummer eve. 
This venerated emblem was a pine-tree, 
which had preserved the slender grace of 
youth, while it equalled the loftiest height of 
the old wood monarchs. From its top 
streamed a silken banner, colored like the 
rainbow. Down nearly to the ground the 
pole was dressed with birchen boughs, and 
others of the liveliest green, and some with 
silvery leaves, fastened by ribbons that flut- 
tered in fantastic knots of twenty different 
colors, but no sad ones. Garden flowers, and 
blossoms of the wilderness, laughed gladly 
forth amid the verdure, so fresh and dewy 
that they must have grown by magic on that 
happy pine-tree. Where this green and 
flowery splendor terminated, the shaft of the 
Maypole was stained with the seven brilliant 
hues of the banner at its top. On the lowest 
green bough hung an abundant wreath of 
roses, some that had been gathered in the 
sunniest spots of the forest, and others, of 
still richer blush, which the colonists had 
reared from English seed. O, people of the 
Golden Age, the chief of your husbandry was 
to raise flowers! 

But what was the wild throng that stood 
hand in hand about the Maypole? It could 
not be that the fauns and nymphs, when 
driven from their classic groves and homes of 
ancient fable, had sought refuge, as all the 
persecuted did, in the fresh woods of the 
West. These were Gothic monsters, though 
perhaps of Grecian ancestry. On the shoul- 
ders of a comely youth uprose the head and 
branching antlers of a stag; a second, human 
in all other points, had the grim visage of a 
wolf: a third, still with the trunk and limbs of 
a mortal man, showed the beard and horns of 
a venerable he-goat. There was the likeness 
of a bear erect, brute in all but his hind legs, 
which were adorned with pink silk stockings. 
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And here again, almost as wondrous, stood a 
real bear of the dark forest, lending each of 
his fore paws to the grasp of a human hand, 
and as ready for the dance as any in that 
circle. His inferior nature rose half way, to 
meet his companions as they stooped. Other 
faces wore the similitude of man or woman, 
but distorted or extravagant, with red noses 
pendulous before their mouths, which seemed 
of awful depth, and stretched from ear to ear 
in an eternal fit of laughter. Here might be 
seen the Salvage Man, well known in her- 
aldry, hairy as a baboon, and girdled with 
green leaves. By his side, a noble figure, but 
still a counterfeit, appeared an Indian hunter, 
with feathery crest and wampum belt. Many 
of this strange company wore foolscaps, and 
had little bells appended to their garments, 
tinkling with a silvery sound, responsive to 
the inaudible music of their gleesome spirits. 
Some youths and maidens were of soberer 
garb, yet well maintained their places in the 
irregular throng by the expression of wild 
revelry upon their features. Such were the 
colonists of Merry Mount, as they stood in 
the broad smile of sunset round their vener- 
ated Maypole. 

Had a wanderer, bewildered in the melan- 
choly forest, heard their mirth, and stolen a 
half-affrighted glance, he might have fancied 
them the crew of Comus, some already trans- 
formed to brutes, some midway between man 
and beast, and the others rioting in the flow 
of tipsy jollity that foreran the change. But 
a band of Puritans, who watched the scene, 
invisible themselves, compared the masques 
to those devils and ruined souls with whom 
their superstition peopled the black wilder- 
ness. 

Within the ring of monsters appeared the 
two airiest forms that had ever trodden on 
any more solid footing than a purple and 
golden cloud. One was a youth in glistening 
apparel, with a scarf of the rainbow pattern 
crosswise on his breast. His right hand held 
a gilded staff, the ensign of high dignity 
among the revellers, and his left grasped the 
slender fingers of a fair maiden, not less gayly 
decorated than himself. Bright roses glowed 
in contrast with the dark and glossy curls of 
each, and were scattered round their feet, or 
had sprung up spontaneously there. Behind 
this lightsome couple, so close to the May- 
pole that its boughs shaded his jovial face, 
stood the figure of an English priest, canon- 
ically dressed, yet decked with flowers, in 
heathen fashion, and wearing a chaplet of the 
native vine leaves. By the riot of his rolling 


eye, and the pagan decorations of his holy 
garb, he seemed the wildest monster there, 
and the very Comus of the crew. 

“Votaries of the Maypole,’ cried the 
flower-decked priest, ‘“‘merrily, all day long, 
have the woods echoed to your mirth. But 
be this your merriest hour, my hearts! Lo, 
here stand the Lord and Lady of the May, 
whom I, a clerk of Oxford, and high priest of 
Merry Mount, am presently to join in holy 
matrimony. Up with your nimble spirits, ye 
morris-dancers, green men, and glee maidens, 
bears and wolves, and horned gentlemen! 
Come; a chorus now, rich with the old mirth 
of Merry England, and the wilder glee of this 
fresh forest; and then a dance, to show the 
youthful pair what life is made of, and how 
airily they should go through it! All ye that 
love the Maypole, lend your voices to the 
nuptial song of the Lord and Lady of the 
May!” 

This wedlock was more serious than most 
affairs of Merry Mount, where jest and delu- 
sion, trick and fantasy, kept up a continual 
carnival. The Lord and Lady of the May, 
though their titles must be laid down at sun- 
set, were really and truly to be partners for 
the dance of life, beginning the measure that 
same bright eve. The wreath of roses, that 
hung from the lowest green bough of the 
Maypole, had been twined for them, and 
would be thrown over both their heads, in 
symbol of their flowery union. When the 
priest had spoken, therefore, a riotous uproar 
burst from the rout of monstrous figures. 

‘Begin you the stave, reverend Sir,’’ cried 
they all; ‘‘and never .did the woods ring to 
such a merry peal as we of the Maypole shall 
send up!” 

Immediately a prelude of pipe, cithern, and 
viol, touched with practised minstrelsy, be- 
gan to play from a neighboring thicket, in 
such a mirthful cadence that the boughs of 
the Maypole quivered to the sound. But 
the May Lord, he of the gilded staff, chancing 
to look into his Lady’s eyes, was wonder 
struck at the almost pensive glance that met 
his own. 

“Edith, sweet Lady of the May,” whis- 
pered he reproachfully, ‘‘is yon wreath of 
roses a garland to hang above our graves, that 
you look so sad? O, Edith, this is our golden 
time! Tarnish it not by any pensive shadow 
of the mind; for it may be that nothing of 
futurity will be brighter than the mere re- 
membrance of what is now passing.” 

“That was the very thought that saddened 
me! How came it in your mind too?”’ said 
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Edith, in a still lower tone than he, for it was 
high treason to be sad at Merry Mount. 
‘Therefore do I sigh amid this festive music. 
And besides, dear Edgar, I struggle as with a 
dream, and fancy that these shapes of our 
jovial friends are visionary, and their mirth 
unreal, and that we are no true Lord and 
Lady of the May. What is the mystery in 
my heart?” 

Just then, as if a spell had loosened them, 
down came a little shower of withering rose 
leaves from the Maypole. Alas, for the 
young lovers! No sooner had their hearts 
glowed with real passion than they were sen- 
sible of something vague and unsubstantial in 
their former pleasures, and felt a dreary pre- 
sentiment of inevitable change. From the 
moment that they truly loved, they had sub- 
jected themselves to earth’s doom of care and 
sorrow, and troubled joy, and had no more a 
home at Merry Mount. That was Edith’s 
mystery. Now leave we the priest to marry 
them, and the masquers to sport round the 
Maypole, till the last sunbeam be withdrawn 
from its summit, and the shadows of the for- 
est mingle gloomily in the dance. Mean- 
while, we may discover who these gay people 
were. 

Two hundred years ago, and more, the old 
world and its inhabitants became mutually 
weary of each other. Men voyaged by thou- 
sands to the West: some to barter glass beads, 
and such like jewels, for the furs of the Indian 
hunter; some to conquer virgin empires; and 
one stern band to pray. But none of these 
motives had much weight with the colonists 
of Merry Mount. Their leaders were men 
who had sported so long with life, that when 
Thought and Wisdom came, even these un- 
welcome guests were led astray by the crowd 
of vanities which they should have put to 
flight. Erring Thought and perverted Wis- 
dom were made to put on masques, and play 
the fool. The men of whom we speak, after 
losing the heart’s fresh gayety, imagined a 
wild philosophy of pleasure, and came hither 
to act out their latest day-dream. They 
gathered followers from all that giddy tribe 
whose whole life is like the festal days of 
soberer men. In their train were minstrels, 
not unknown in London streets: wandering 
players, whose theatres had been the halls 
of noblemen; mummers, rope-dancers, and 
mountebanks, who would long be missed at 
wakes, church ales, and fairs; in a word, 
mirth makers of every sort, such as abounded 
in that age, but now began to be discounte- 
nanced by the rapid growth of Puritanism. 


Light had their footsteps been on land, and as 
lightly they came across the sea. Many had 
been maddened by their previous troubles 
into a gay despair; others were as madly gay 
in the flush of youth, like the May Lord and 
his Lady; but whatever might be the quality. 
of their mirth, old and young were gay at 
Merry Mount. The young deemed them- 
selves happy. The elder spirits, if they knew 
that mirth was but the counterfeit of happi- 
ness, yet followed the false shadow wilfully, 
because at least her garments glittered bright- 
est. Sworn triflers of a lifetime, they would 
not venture among the sober truths of life not 
even to be truly blest. 

All the hereditary pastimes of Old England 
were transplanted hither. The King of 
Christmas was duly crowned, and the Lord of 
Misrule bore potent sway. On the Eve of St. 
John, they felled whole acres of the forest to 
make bonfires, and danced by the blaze all 
night, crowned with garlands, and throwing 
flowers into the flame. At harvest time, 
though their crop was of the smallest, they 
made an image with the sheaves of Indian 
corn, and wreathed it with autumnal gar- 
lands, and bore it home triumphantly. But 
what, chiefly characterized the colonists of 
Merry Mount was their veneration for the 
Maypole. It has made their true history a 
poet’s tale. Spring decked the hallowed em- 
blem with young blossoms and fresh green 
boughs; Summer brought roses of the deepest 
blush, and the perfected foliage of the forest; 
Autumn enriched it with that red and yellow 
gorgeousness which converts each wildwood 
leaf into a painted flower; and Winter sil- 
vered it with sleet, and hung it round with 
icicles, till it flashed in the cold sunshine, it- 
self a frozen sunbeam. ‘Thus each alternate 
season did homage to the Maypole, and paid 
it a tribute of its own richest splendor. Its 
votaries danced round it, once, at least, in 
every month; sometimes they called it their 
religion, or their altar; but always, it was the 
banner staff of Merry Mount. 

Unfortunately, there were men in the new 
world of a sterner faith than these Maypole 
worshippers. Not far from Merry Mount 
was a settlement of Puritans, most dismal 
wretches, who said their prayers before day- 
light, and then wrought in the forest or the 
cornfield till evening made it prayer time 
again. Their weapons were always at hand 
to shoot down the straggling savage. When 
they met in conclave, it was never to keep up 
the old English mirth, but to hear sermons 
three hours long, or to proclaim bounties on 
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- the heads of wolves and the scalps of Indians. 
Their festivals were fast days, and their chief 
pastime the singing of psalms. Woe to the 
youth or maiden who did but dream of a 
dance! The selectman nodded to the con- 
stable; and there sat the light-heeled repro- 
bate in the stocks; or if he danced, it was 
round the whipping-post, which might be 
termed the Puritan Maypole. 

A party of these grim Puritans, toiling 
through the difficult woods, each with a 
horseload of iron armor to burden his foot- 
steps, would sometimes draw near the sunny 
precincts of Merry Mount. There were the 
silken colonists, sporting round their May- 
pole: perhaps teaching a bear to dance, or 
striving to communicate their mirth to the 
grave Indian; or masquerading in the skins of 
deer and wolves, which they had hunted for 
that especial purpose. Often, the whole 
colony were playing at blindman’s buff, mag- 
istrates and all, with their eyes bandaged, ex- 
cept a single scapegoat, whom the blinded 
sinners pursued by the tinkling of the bells at 
his garments. Once, it is said, they were seen 
following a flower-decked corpse, with merri- 
ment and festive music, to his grave. But 
did the dead man laugh? In their quietest 
times, they sang ballads and told tales, for 
the edification of their pious visitors; or per- 
plexed them with juggling tricks; or grinned 
at them through horse collars; and when 
sport itself grew wearisome, they made game 
of their own stupidity, and began a yawning 
match. At the very least of these enormi- 
ties, the men of iron shook their heads and 
frowned so darkly that the revellers looked 
up, imagining that a momentary cloud had 
overcast the sunshine, which was to be per- 
petual there. On the other hand, the Puri- 
tans affirmed that, when a psalm was pealing 
from their place of worship, the echo which 
the forest sent them back seemed often like 
the chorus of a jolly catch, closing with a roar 
of laughter. Who but the fiend, and his bond 
slaves, the crew of Merry Mount, had thus 
disturbed them? In due time, a feud arose, 
stern and bitter on one side, and as serious on 
the other as anything could be among such 
light spirits as had sworn allegiance to the 
Maypole. The future complexion of New 
England was involved in this important quar- 
rel. Should the grizzly saints establish their 
jurisdiction over the gay sinners, then would 
their spirits darken all the clime and make it 
a land of clouded visages, of hard toil, of ser- 
mon and psalm forever. But should the 
banner staff of Merry Mount be fortunate, 


sunshine would break upon the hills, and 
flowers would beautify the forest, and late 
posterity do homage to the Maypole. 

After these authentic passages from his- 
tory, we return to the nuptials of the Lord 
and Lady of the May. Alas! we have de- 
layed too long, and must darken our tale too 
suddenly. As we glance again at the May- 
pole, a solitary sunbeam is fading from the 
summit, and leaves only a faint, golden tinge 
blended with the hues of the rainbow banner. 
Even that dim light is now withdrawn, re- 
linquishing the whole domain of Merry 
Mount to the evening gloom, which has 
rushed so instantaneously from the black 
surrounding woods. But some of these 
black shadows have rushed forth in human 
shape. 

Yes, with the setting sun, the last day of 
mirth had passed from Merry Mount. The 
ring of gay masquers was disordered and 
broken; the stag lowered his antlers in dis- 
may; the wolf grew weaker than a lamb; the 
bells of the morris-dancers tinkled with 
tremulous affright. The Puritans had played 
a characteristic part in the Maypole mummer- 
ies. Their darksome figures were inter- 
mixed with the wild shapes of their foes, and 
made the scene a picture of the moment, 
when waking thoughts start up amid the 
scattered fantasies of a dream. The leader 
of the hostile party stood in the centre of the 
circle, while the route of monsters cowered 
around him, like evil spirits in the presence of 
a dread magician. No fantastic foolery 
could look him in the face. So stern was the 
energy of his aspect, that the whole man, vis- 
age, frame, and soul, seemed wrought of iron, 
gifted with life and thought, yet all of one 
substance with his headpiece and_ breast- 
plate. It was the Puritan of Puritans; it was 
Endicott himself! 

“Stand off, priest of Baal!” said he, with a 
grim frown, and laying no reverent hand upon 
the surplice. ‘‘I know thee, Blackstone! ! 
Thou art the man who couldst not abide the 
rule even of thine own corrupted church, and 
hast come hither to preach iniquity, and to 
give example of it in thy life. But now shall 
it be seen that the Lord hath sanctified this 
wilderness for his peculiar people. Woe unto 
them that would defile it! And first, for this 
flower-decked abomination, the altar of thy 
worship!”’ 

1 Did Governor Endicott speak less positively, we 
should suspect a mistake here. The Rev. Mr. Blackstone, 
though an eccentric, is not known to have been an im- 


moral man. We rather doubt his identity with the priest 
of Merry Mount. [Author's note.] 
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And with his keen sword Endicott as- 
saulted the hallowed Maypole. Nor long did 
it resist his arm. It groaned with a dismal 
sound; it showered leaves and rosebuds upon 
the remorseless enthusiast; and finally, with 
all its green boughs and ribbons and flowers, 
symbolic of departed pleasures, down fell the 
banner staff of Merry Mount. As it sank, 
tradition says, the evening sky grew darker, 
and the woods threw forth a more sombre 
shadow. 

‘There,’ cried Endicott, looking trium- 
phantly on his work, “there lies the only 
Maypole in New England! The thought is 
strong within me that, by its fall, is shad- 
owed forth the fate of light and idle mirth 
makers, amongst us and our posterity. 
Amen, saith John Endicott.” 

‘“Amen!”’ echoed his followers. 

But the votaries of the Maypole gave one 
groan for their idol. At the sound, the Puri- 
tan leader glanced at the crew of Comus, each 
a figure of broad mirth, yet, at this moment, 
strangely expressive of sorrow and dismay. 

“Valiant captain,’ quoth Peter Palfrey, 
the Ancient of the band, “‘ what order shall be 
taken with the prisoners?”’ . 

“T thought not to repent me of cutting 
down a Maypole,” replied Endicott, “yet 
now I could find in my heart to plant it again, 
and give each of these bestial pagans one 
other dance round their idol. It would have 
served rarely for a whipping-post!”’ 

‘But there are pine-trees enow,”’ suggested 
the lieutenant. 

“True, good Ancient,’ said the leader. 
“Wherefore, bind the heathen crew, and be- 
stow on them a small matter of stripes apiece, 
as earnest of our future justice. Set some of 
the rogues in the stocks to rest themselves, so 
soon as Providence shall bring us to one of 
our own well-ordered settlements, where such 
accommodations may be found. Further 
penalties, such as branding and cropping of 
ears, shall be thought of hereafter.”’ 

‘How many stripes for the priest?” in- 
quired Ancient Palfrey. 

‘‘None as yet,” answered Endicott, bend- 
ing his iron frown upon the culprit. “It 
must be for the Great and General Court to 
determine, whether stripes and long imprison- 
ment, and other grievous penalty, may atone 
for his transgressions. 
self! For such as violate our civil order, it 
may be permitted us to show mercy. But 
woe to the wretch that troubleth our re- 
ligion!”’ 

“And this dancing bear,’ resumed the 


Let him look to him-— 


officer. ‘‘Must he share the stripes of his 
fellows?”’ 

“Shoot him through the head!”’ said the 
energetic Puritan. ‘“‘I suspect witchcraft in 
the beast.”’ 

‘Here be a couple of shining ones,’’ con- 
tinued Peter Palfrey, pointing his weapon at — 
the Lord and Lady of the May. “They 
seem to be of high station among these mis- 
doers. Methinks their dignity will not be fit- 
ted with less than a double share of stripes.” 

Endicott rested on his sword, and closely 
surveyed the dress and aspect of the hapless 
pair. There they stood, pale, downcast, and 
apprehensive. Yet there was an air of 
mutual support, and of pure affection, seek- 
ing aid and giving it, that showed them to be 
man and wife, with the sanction of a priest 
upon their love. The youth, in the peril of 
the moment, had dropped his gilded staff, 
and thrown his arm about the Lady of the 
May, who leaned against his breast, too 
lightly to burden him, but with weight 
enough to express that their destinies were 
linked together, for good or evil. They 
looked first at each other, and then into the 
grim captain’s face. There they stood, in 
the first hour of wedlock, while the idle pleas- 
ures, of which their companions were the em- 
blems, had given place to the sternest cares of 
life, personified by the dark Puritans. But 
never had their youthful beauty seemed so 
pure and high as when its glow was chastened 
by adversity. 

“Youth,” said Endicott, ‘ye stand in an 
evil case thou and thy maiden wife. Make 
ready presently, for | am minded that ye 
shall both have a token to remember your 
wedding day!” 

“Stern man,” cried the May Lord, “how 
can I move thee? Were the means at hand, 
I would resist to the death. Being power- 
less, I entreat! Do with meas thou wilt, but 
let Edith go untouched!” 

‘Not so,” replied the immitigable zealot. 
“We are not wont to show an idle courtesy to 
that sex, which requireth the stricter disci- 
pline. What sayest thou, maid? Shall thy 
silken bridegroom suffer thy share of the 
penalty, besides his own?” 

“Be it death,” said Edith, “and lay it all 
on me!” 

Truly, as Endicott had said, the poor lovers 
stood in a woful case. Their foes were tri- 
umphant, their friends captive and abased, 
their home desolate, the benighted wilderness 
around them, and a rigorous destiny, in the 
shape of the Puritan leader, their only guide. 
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Yet the deepening twilight could not alto- 
gether conceal that the iron man was sof- 
tened; he smiled at the fair spectacle of early 
love; he almost sighed for the inevitable 
blight of early hopes. 

“The troubles of life have come hastily on 
this young couple,” observed Endicott. ‘‘We 
will see how they comport themselves under 
their present trials ere we burden them with 
greater. If, among the spoil, there be any 
garments of a more decent fashion, let them 
be put upon this May Lord and his Lady, in- 
stead of their glistening vanities. Look to it, 
some of you.” 

‘And shall not the youth’s hair be cut?”’ 
asked Peter Palfrey, looking with abhorrence 
at the lovelock and long glossy curls of the 
young man. 

“Crop it forthwith, and that in the true 
pumpkinshell fashion,’’ answered the cap- 
tain. ‘Then bring them along with us, but 
more gently than their fellows. There be 
qualities in the youth, which may make him 
valiant to fight, and sober to toil, and pious 
to pray; and in the maiden, that may fit her 
to become a mother in our Israel, bringing up 
babes in better nurture than her own hath 
been. Nor think ye, young ones, that they 
are the happiest, even in our lifetime of a 
moment, who misspend it in dancing round a 
Maypole!” 

And Endicott, the severest Puritan of all 
who laid the rock foundation of New Eng- 
land, lifted the wreath of roses from the ruin 
of the Maypole, and threw it, with his own 
gauntleted hand, over the heads of the Lord 
and Lady of the May. It was a deed of 
prophecy. As the moral gloom of the world 
overpowers all systematic gayety, even so 
was their home of wild mirth made desolate 
amid the sad forest. They returned to it no 
more. But as their flowery garland was 
wreathed of the brightest roses that had 
grown there, so, in the tie that united them, 
were intertwined all the purest and best of 
their early joys. They went heavenward, 
supporting each other along the difficult 
path which it was their lot to tread, and never 
wasted one regretful thought on the vanities 
of Merry Mount. 


ENDICOTT AND THE RED 
. CROSS 
(1837) 


At noon of an autumnal day, more than 
two centuries ago, the English colors were 


displayed by the standard-bearer of the Salem 
trainband, which had mustered for martial 
exercise under the orders of John Endicott. 
It was a period when the religious exiles were 
accustomed often to buckle on their armor, 
and practise the handling of their weapons of 
war. Since the first settlement of New Eng- 
land, its prospects had never been so dismal. 
The dissensions between Charles the First 
and his subjects were then, and for several 
years afterwards, confined to the floor of 
Parliament. The measures of the King and 
ministry were rendered more tyrannically 
violent by an opposition, which had not yet 
acquired sufficient confidence in its own 
strength to resist royal injustice with the 
sword. The bigoted and haughty primate, 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, controlled 
the religious affairs of the realm, and was 
consequently invested with powers which 
might have wrought the utter ruin of the two 
Puritan colonies, Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts. There is evidence on record that our 
forefathers perceived their danger, but were 
resolved that their infant country should not 
fall without a struggle, even beneath the 
giant strength of the King’s right arm. 

Such was the aspect of the times when the 
folds of the English banner, with the Red 
Cross in its field, were flung out over a com- 
pany of Puritans. Their leader, the famous 
Endicott, was a man of stern and resolute 
countenance, the effect of which was height- 
ened by a grizzled beard that swept the upper 
portion of his breastplate. This piece of 
armor was so highly polished that the whole 
surrounding scene had its image in the glit- 
tering steel. The central object in the mir- 
rored picture was an edifice of humble archi- 
tecture with neither steeple nor bell to pro- 
claim it — what nevertheless it was — the 
house of prayer. A token of the perils of the 
wilderness was seen in the grim head of a 
wolf, which had just been slain within the 
precincts of the town, and according to the 
regular mode of claiming the bounty, was 
nailed on the porch of the meeting-house. 
The blood was still plashing on the door- 
step. There happened to be visible, at the 
same noontide hour, so many other charac- 
teristics of the times and manners of the Puri- 
tans, that we must endeavor to represent 
them in a sketch, though far less vividly than 
they were reflected in the polished breast- 
plate of John Endicott. 

In close vicinity to the sacred edifice ap- 
peared that important engine of Puritanic 
authority, the whipping-post — with the soil 
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around it well trodden by the feet of evil 
doers, who had there been disciplined. At 
one corner of the meeting-house was the 
pillory, and at the other the stocks; and, by a 
singular good fortune for our sketch, the head 
of an Episcopalian and suspected Catholic 
was grotesquely incased in the former ma- 
chine; while a fellow-criminal, who had 
boisterously quaffed a health to the king, 
was confined by the legs in the latter. Side 
by side, on the meeting-house steps, stood a 
male and a female figure. The man was a 
tall, lean, haggard personification of fanati- 
cism, bearing on his breast this label, — A 
Wanton GOSPELLER, — which betokened 
that he had dared to give interpretations of 
Holy Writ unsanctioned by the infallible 
judgment of the civil and religious rulers. 
His aspect showed no lack of zeal to maintain 
his heterodoxies, even at the stake. The 
woman wore a cleft stick on her tongue, in 
appropriate retribution for having wagged 
that unruly member against the elders of the 
church; and her countenance and gestures 
gave much cause to apprehend that, the 
moment the stick should be removed, a repe- 
tition of the offence would demand new in- 
genuity in chastising it. 

The above-mentioned individuals had 
been. sentenced to undergo their various 
modes of ignominy, for the space of one hour 
at noonday. But among the crowd were 
several whose punishment would be life-long; 
some, whose ears had been cropped, like 
those of puppy dogs; others, whose cheeks 
had been branded with the initials of their 
misdemeanors; one, with his nostrils slit and 
seared: and another, with a halter about his 
neck, which he was forbidden ever to take off, 
or to conceal beneath his garments. Me- 
thinks he must have been grievously tempted 
to affix the other end of the rope to some con- 
venient beam or bough. There was likewise 
a young woman, with no mean share of 
beauty, whose doom it was to wear the letter 
A on the breast of her gown, in the eyes of all 
the world and her own children. And even 
her own children knew what that initial 
signified. Sporting with her infamy, the lost 
and desperate creature had embroidered the 
fatal tokenin scarlet cloth, with golden thread 
and the nicest art of needlework; so that the 
capital A might have been thought to mean 
Admirable, or anything rather than Adulter- 
ess. 

Let not the reader argue, from any of these 
evidences of iniquity, that the times of the 
Puritans were more vicious than our own, 


_ house. 


when, as we pass along the very street of this 
sketch, we discern no badge of infamy on 
man or woman. It was the policy of our an- 
cestors to search out even the most secret 
sins, and expose them to shame, without fear 
or favor, in the broadest light of the noonday 
sun. Were such the custom now, perchance 
we might find materials for a no less piquant 
sketch than the above. 

Except the malefactors whom we have de- 
scribed, and the diseased or infirm persons, 
the whole male population of the town, be- 
tween sixteen years and sixty, were seen in 
the ranks of the trainband. A few stately 
savages, in all the pomp and dignity of the 
primeval Indian, stood gazing at the spec- 
tacle. Their flint-headed arrows were but 
childish weapons compared with the match- 
locks of the Puritans, and wouid have rattled 
harmlessly against the steel caps and ham- 
mered iron breastplates which inclosed each 
soldier in an individual fortress. The valiant 
john Endicott glanced with an eye of pride 
at his sturdy followers, and prepared to re- 
new the martial toils of the day. 

“Come, my stout hearts!’’ quoth he, 
drawing his sword. ‘Let us show these poor 
heathen that we can handle our weapons like 
men of might. Well for them, if they put us 
not to prove it in earnest!” 

The iron-breasted company straightened 
their line, and each man drew the heavy butt 
of his matchlock close to his left foot, thus 
awaiting the orders of the captain. But, as 
Endicott glanced right and left along the 
front, he discovered a personage at some little 
distance with whom it behooved him to hold 
a parley. It was an elderly gentleman, 
wearing a black cloak and band, and a high- 
crowned hat, beneath which was a velvet 
skull-cap, the whole being the garb of a Pur- 
itan minister. This reverend person bore a 
staff which seemed to have been recently cut 
in the forest, and his shoes were bemired as if, 
he had been travelling on foot through the 
swamps of the wilderness. His aspect was 
perfectly that of a pilgrim, heightened also 
by an apostolic dignity. Just as Endicott 
perceived him he laid aside his staff, and 
stooped to drink at a bubbling fountain 
which gushed into the sunshine about a 
score of yards from the corner of the meeting- 
But, ere the good man drank, he 
turned his face heavenward in thankfulness, 
and then, holding back his gray beard with 
one hand, he scooped up his simple draught 
in the hollow of the other. 

“What, ho! good Mr. Williams,” shouted 
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Endicott. “You are welcome back again to 
our town of peace. How does our worthy 
Governor Winthrop? And what news from 
Boston?”’ 

“The Governor hath his health, worship- 
ful Sir,’ answered Roger Williams, now re- 
suming his staff, and drawing near. ‘‘And 
for the news, here is a letter, which, knowing 
I was to travel hitherward to-day, his Ex- 
cellency committed to my charge. Belike it 
contains tidings of much import; for a ship 
arrived yesterday from England.”’ 


Mr. Williams, the minister of Salem and of 


course known to all the spectators, had now 
reached the spot where Endicott was stand- 
ing under the banner of his company, and put 
the Governor’s epistle into his hand. The 
broad seal was impressed with Winthrop’s 
coat of arms. Endicott hastily unclosed the 
letter and began to read, while, as his eye 
passed down the page, a wrathful change 
came over his manly countenance. The 
blood glowed through it, till it seemed to be 
kindling with an internal heat; nor was it un- 
natural to suppose that his breatsplate would 
likewise become red-hot with the angry fire 
of the bosom which it covered. Arriving at 
the conclusion, he shook the letter fiercely in 
his hand, so that it rustled as loud as the 
flag above his head. 

“Black tidings these, Mr. Williams,’’ said 
he; “blacker never came to New England. 
Doubtless you know their purport?”’ 

“Yea, truly,” replied Roger Williams; “for 
the Governor consulted, respecting this mat- 
ter, with my bretliren in the ministry at 
Boston; and my opinion was likewise asked. 
And his Excellency entreats you by me, that 
the news be not suddenly noised abroad, lest 
the people be stirred up unto some outbreak, 
and thereby give the King and the Arch- 
bishop a handle against us.” 

“The Governor is a wise man—a wise 
man, and a meek and moderate,” said Endi- 
cott, setting his teeth grimly. ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less, I must do according to my own best 
judgment. There is neither man, woman, 
nor child in New England, but has a concern 
as dear as life in these tidings; and if John 
Endicott’s voice be loud enough, man, 
woman, and child shall hear them. Soldiers, 
wheel into a hollow square! Ho, good people! 
Here are news for one and all of you.” 

The soldiers closed in around their captain; 
and he and Roger Williams stood together 
under the banner of the Red Cross; while the 
women and the aged men pressed forward, 
and the mothers held up their children to look 
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Endicott in the face. A few taps of the drum 
gave signal for silence and attention. 

‘“Fellow-soldiers, — fellow-exiles,’’ began 
Endicott, speaking under strong excitement, 
yet powerfully restraining it, ‘‘ wherefore did 
ye leave your native country? Wherefore, I 
say, have we left the green and fertile fields, 
the cottages, or, perchance, the old gray halls, 
where we were born and bred, the church- 
yards where our forefathers lie buried? 
Wherefore have we come hither to set up our 
own tombstones in a wilderness? A howling 
wilderness it is! The wolf and the bear meet 
us within halloo of our dwellings. The sav- 
age lieth in wait for us in the dismal shadow 
of the woods. The stubborn roots of the 
trees break our ploughshares, when we would 
till the earth. Our children cry for bread, 
and we must dig in the sands of the sea-shore 
to satisfy them. Wherefore, I say again, 
have we sought this country of a rugged soil 
and wintry sky? Was it not for the enjoy- 
ment of our civil rights? Was it not for 
liberty to worship God according to our con- 
science?’’ 

“Call you this liberty of conscience?’’ in- 
terrupted a voice on the steps of the meeting- 
house. 

It was the Wanton Gospeller. A sad and 
quiet smile flitted across the mild visage of 
Roger Williams. But Endicott, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, shook his sword 
wrathfully at the culprit — an ominous ges- 
ture from a man like him. 

“What hast thou to do with conscience, 
thou knave?”’ cried he. ‘‘I said liberty to 
worship God, not license to profane and rid- 
icule him. Break not in upon my speech, or 
I will lay thee neck and heels till this time to- 
morrow! NHearken to me, friends, nor heed 
that accursed rhapsodist. As I was saying, 
we have sacrificed all things, and have come 
to a land whereof the old world hath scarcely 
heard, that we might make a new world unto 
ourselves, and painfully seek a path from 
hence to heaven. But what think ye now? 
This son of a Scotch tyrant — this grandson 
of a Papistical and adulterous Scotch woman, 
whose death proved that a golden crown doth 
not always save an anointed head from the 
block’? — 

“Nay, brother, nay,’’ interposed Mr. 
Williams; ‘‘thy words are not meet for a 
secret chamber, far less for a public street.”’ 

‘Hold thy peace, Roger Williams!”’ an- 
swered Endicott, imperiously. ‘‘ My spirit is 
wiser than thine for the business now in hand. 
I tell ye, fellow-exiles, that Charles of Eng- 
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land, and Laud, our bitterest persecutor, 
arch-priest of Canterbury, are resolute to pur- 
sue us even hither. They are taking counsel, 
saith this letter, to send over a governor- 
general, in whose breast shall be deposited all 
the law and equity of the land. They are 
minded, also, to establish the idolatrous 
forms of English Episcopacy; so that, when 
Laud shall kiss the Pope’s toe, as cardinal of 
Rome, he may deliver New England, bound 
hand and foot, into the power of his master!”’ 

A deep groan from the auditors, — a sound 
of wrath, as well as fear and sorrow, — re- 
sponded to this intelligence. 

‘‘Look ye to it, brethren,’ resumed Endi- 
cott, with increasing energy. ‘‘If this king 
and this arch-prelate have their will, we shall 
briefly behold a cross on the spire of this tab- 
ernacle which we have builded, and a high 
altar within its walls, with wax tapers burn- 
ing round it at noonday. We shall hear the 
sacring bell, and the voices of the Romish 
priests. saying the mass. But think ye, 
Christian men, that these abominations may 
be suffered without a sword drawn? without 
a shot fired? without blood spilt, yea, on the 
very stairs of the pulpit? No,—be ye 
strong of hand and stout of heart! Here we 
stand on our own soil, which we have bought 
with our goods, which we have won with our 
swords, which we have cleared with our axes, 
which we have tilled with the sweat of our 
brows, which we have sanctified with our 
prayers to the God that brought us hither! 
Who shall enslave us here? What have we 
to do with this mitred prelate, — with this 
crowned king? What have we to do with 
England?” 

Endicott gazed round at the excited _coun- 
tenances of the people, now full of his own 
spirit, and then turned suddenly to the 
standard-bearer, who stood close behind him. 

‘Officer, lower your banner!’’ said he. 

The officer obeyed; and, brandishing his 
sword, Endicott thrust it through the cloth, 
and, with his left hand, rent the Red Cross 
completely out of the banner. He then 
waved the tattered ensign above his head. 

‘‘Sacrilegious wretch!’ cried the high- 
churchman in the pillory, unable longer to re- 
strain himself, ‘‘thou hast rejected the sym- 
bol of our holy religion!” 

“Treason, treason!’’ roared the royalist in 
the stocks. ‘‘He hath defaced the King’s 
banner!” 

‘‘Before God and man, I will avouch the 
deed,’’ answered Endicott. ‘“ Beat a flourish, 
drummer! — shout, soldiers and people! — 


in honor of the ensign of New England. 
Rieraar Pope nor Tyrant hath part in it 
now!’’ 

With a cry of triumph, the people gave 
their sanction to one of the boldest exploits 
which our history records. And forever 
honored be the name of Endicott! We look 
back through the mist of ages, and recognize 
in the rending of the Red Cross from New 
England’s banner the first omen of that de- 
liverance which our fathers consummated 
after the bones of the stern Puritan had lain 
more than a century in the dust. 


RAPPACCINI’S DAUGHTER 
(1844) 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF AUBEPINE 


We do not remember to have seen any 
translated specimens of the productions of 
M. de l’Aubépine — a fact the less to be won- 
dered at, as his very name is unknown to many 
of his own countrymen as well as to the student 
of foreign literature. As a writer, he seems to 
occupy an unfortunate position between the 
Transcendentalists (who, under one name or 
another, have their share in all the current 
literature of the world) and the great body of 
pen-and-ink men who address the intellect and 
sympathies of the multitude. If not too re- 
fined, at all events too remote, too shadowy, 
and unsubstantial in his modes of development 
to suit the taste of the latter class, and yet too 
popular to satisfy the spiritual or metaphysical 
requisitions of the former, he must necessarily 
find himself without an audience, except here 
and there an individual or possibly an isolated 
clique. His writings, to do them justice, are 
not altogether destitute of fancy and originality; 
they might have won him greater reputation 
but for an inveterate love of allegory, which is 
apt to invest his plots and characters with the 
aspect of scenery and people in the clouds, and 
to steal away the human warmth out of his con- 
ceptions. His fictions are sometimes historical, 
sometimes of the present day, and sometimes, 
so far as can be discovered, have little or no 
reference either to time or space. In any case, 
he generally contents himself with a very slight 
embroidery of outward manners, — the faintest 
possible counterfeit of real life, —and en- 
deavors to create an interest by some less obvi- 
ous peculiarity of the subject. Occasionally a. 
breath of Nature, a raindrop of pathos and 
tenderness, or a gleam of humor, will find its 
way into the midst of his fantastic imagery, and 
make us feel as if, after all, we were yet within 
the limits of our native earth. We will only add 
to this very cursory notice that M. de l’Aubé- 
pine’s productions, if the reader chance to take 
them in precisely the proper point of view. may 
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amuse a leisure hour as well as those of a 
brighter man; if otherwise, they can hardly fail 
to look excessively like nonsense. 

Our author is voluminous; he continues to 
write and publish with as much praiseworthy 
and indefatigable prolixity as if his efforts were 
crowned with the brilliant success that so justly 
attends those of Eugene Sue. His first appear- 
ance was by a collection of stories in a long 
series of volumes entitled ‘‘Contes deux fois 
racontées.’”’ The titles of some of his more re- 
cent works (we quote from memory) are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Le Voyage Céleste 4 Chemin de Fer,”’ 
3 tom., 1838; “‘Le nouveau Pére Adam et la 
nouvelle Mére Eve,”’ 2 tom., 1839; “‘ Roderic; 
ou le Serpent a l’estomac,’’ 2 tom., 1840; ‘‘Le 
Culte du Feu,” a folio volume of ponderous 
research into the religion and ritual of the old 
Persian Ghebers, published in 1841; ‘‘La Soirée 
du Chateau en Espagne,’’ I tom., 8vo, 1842; 
and ‘‘L’Artiste du Beau; ou le Papillon Mé- 
canique,” 5 tom., 4to, 1843. Our somewhat 
wearisome perusal of this startling catalogue of 
volumes has left behind it a certain personal 
affection and sympathy, though by no means 
admiration, for M. de |’Aubépine; and we 
would fain do the little in our power towards 
introducing him favorably to the American pub- 
lic. The ensuing tale is a translation of his 
“Beatrice; ou la Belle Empoisonneuse,’’ re- 
cently published in La Revue Antt-A ristocratique. 
This journal, edited by the Comte de Bear- 
haven, has for some years past led the defence 
of liberal principles and popular rights with a 
faithfulness and ability worthy of all praise. 


A young man, named Giovanni Guasconti, 
came, very long ago, from the more southern 
region of Italy, to pursue his studies at the 
University of Padua. Giovanni, who had 
but a scanty supply of gold ducats in his 
pocket, took lodgings in a high and gloomy 
chamber of an old edifice which looked not 
unworthy to have been the palace of a Paduan 
noble, and which, in fact, exhibited over its 
entrance the armorial bearings of a family 
long since extinct. The young stranger, who 
was not unstudied in the great poem of his 
country, recollected that one of the ancestors 
of this family, and perhaps an occupant of 
this very mansion, had been pictured by 
Dante as a partaker of the immortal agonies 
of his Inferno. These reminiscences and as- 
sociations, together with the tendency to 
heartbreak natural to a young man for the 
first time out of his native sphere, caused 
Giovanni to sigh heavily as he looked around 
the desolate and ill-furnished apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor!’’ cried old Dame 
Lisabetta, who, won by the youth’s remark- 
able beauty of person, was kindly endeavor- 
ing to give the chamber a habitable air, 


‘what a sigh was that to come out of a young 
man’s heart! Do you find this old mansion 
gloomy? For the love of Heaven, then, put 
your head out of the window, and you will see 
as bright sunshine as you have left in Naples.”’ 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old 
woman advised, but could not quite agree 
with her that the Paduan sunshine was as 
cheerful as that of southern Italy. Such as 
it was, however, it fell upon a garden beneath 
the window and expended its fostering influ- 
ences on a variety of plants, which seemed to 
have been cultivated with exceeding care. 

“Does this garden belong to the house?”’ 
asked Giovanni. 

“Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were 
fruitful of better pot herbs than any that 
grow there now,’’ answered old Lisabetta. 
“No; that garden is cultivated by the own 
hands of Signor Giacomo Rappaccini, the 
famous doctor, who, I warrant him, has been 
heard of as far as Naples. It is said that he 
distils these plants into medicines that are as 
potent asacharm. Oftentimes you may see 
the signor doctor at work, and perchance the 
signora, his daughter, too, gathering the 
strange flowers that grow in the garden.”’ 

The. old woman had now done what she 
could for the aspect. of the chamber; and, 
commending the young man to the protection 
of the saints, took her departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation 
than to look down into the garden beneath 
his window. From its appearance, he 
judged it to be one of those botanic gardens 
which were of earlier date in Padua than else- 
where in Italy or in the world. Or, not im: 
probably, it might once have been the pleas: 
ure-place of an opulent family; for there waf 
the ruin of a marble fountain in the centre 
sculptured with rare art, but so wofully shat: 
tered that it was impossible to trace the 
original design from the chaos of remaining 
fragments. The water, however, continued 
to gush and sparkle into the sunbeams as 
cheerfully as ever. A little gurgling sound 
ascended to the young man’s window, and 
made him feel as if the fountain were an im- 
mortal spirit that sung its song unceasingly 


‘and without heeding the vicissitudes around 


it, while one century embodied it in marble 
and another scattered the perishable garni- 
ture on the. soil. All about the pool into 
which the water subsided grew various 
plants, that seemed to require a plentiful 
supply of moisture for the nourishment of 
gigantic leaves, and, in some instances, 
flowers gorgeously magnificent. There was 
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one shrub in particular, set in a marble vase 
in the midst of the pool, that bore a profusion 
of purple blossoms, each of which had the 
lustre and richness of a gem; and the whole 
together made a show so resplendent that it 
seemed enough to illuminate the garden, even 
had there been no sunshine. Every portion 
of the soil was peopled with plants and herbs, 
which, if less beautiful, still bore tokens of as- 
siduous care, as if all had their individual 
virtues, known to the scientific mind that 
fostered them. Some were placed in urns, 
rich with old carving, and others in common 
garden pots; some crept serpent-like along 
the ground or climbed on high, using what- 
ever means of ascent was offered them. One 
plant had wreathed itself round a statue of 
Vertumnus, which was thus quite veiled and 
shrouded in a drapery of hanging foliage, so 
happily arranged that it might have served a 
sculptor for a study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window he 
heard a rustling behind a screen of leaves, and 
became aware that a person was at work in 
the garden. His figure soon emerged into 
view, and showed itself to be that of no com- 
mon laborer, but a tall, emaciated, sallow, 
and sickly-looking man, dressed in a scholar’s 
garb of black. He was beyond the middle 
term of life, with gray hair, a thin, gray beard, 
and a face singularly marked with intellect 
and cultivation, but which could never, even 
in his more youthful days, have expressed 
much warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with 
which this scientific gardener examined every 
shrub which grew in his path: it seemed as if 
he was looking into their inmost nature, 
making observations in regard to their-crea- 
tive essence, and discovering why one leaf 
grew in this shape and another in that, and 
wherefore such and such flowers differed 
among themselves in hue and perfume. Ney- 
ertheless, in spite of this deep intelligence on 
his part, there was no approach to intimacy 
between himself and these vegetable exist- 
ences. On the contrary, he avoided their 
actual touch or the direct inhaling of their 


odors with a caution that impressed Giovanni , 


most disagreeably; for the man’s demeanor 
was that of one walking among malignant in- 
fluences, such as savage beasts, or deadly 
snakes, or evil spirits, which, should he allow 
them one moment of license, would wreak 
upon him some terrible fatality. It was 
strangely frightful to the young man’s imag- 
ination to see this air of insecurity in a per- 
son cultivating a garden, that most simple 


and innocent of human toils, and which had 
been alike the joy and labor of the unfallen 
parents of the race. Was this garden, then, 
the Eden of the present world? And this 
man, with such a perception of harm in what 
his own hands caused to grow, — was he the 
Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking 
away the dead leaves or pruning the too lux-- 
uriant growth of the shrubs, defended’ his 
hands with a pair of thick gloves. Nor were 
these his only armor. When, in his walk 
through the garden, he came to the magnifi- 
cent plant that hung its purple gems beside 


‘the marble fountain, he placed a kind of 


mask over his mouth and nostrils, as if all 
this beauty did but conceal a deadlier malice; 
but, finding his task still too dangerous, he 
drew back, removed the mask, and called 
loudly, but in the infirm voice of a person af- 
fected with inward disease. 

‘Beatrice! Beatrice!”’ | 

“Here am 1, my father. What would 
you?” cried a rich and youthful voice from 
the window of the opposite house — a voice 
as rich as a tropical sunset, and which made 
Giovanni, though he knew not why, think of 
deep hues of purple or crimson and of per- 
fumes heavily delectable. ‘‘Are you in the 
garden?”’ ! 

“Ves, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, 
‘Cand I need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculp- 
tured portal the figure of a young girl, ar- 
rayed with as much richness of taste as the 
most splendid of the flowers, beautiful as the 
day, and with a bloom so deep and vivid that 
one shade more would have been too much. 
She looked redundant with life, health, and 
energy; all of which attributes were bound 
down and compressed, as it were, and girdled 
tensely, in their luxuriance, by her virgin 
zone. Yet Giovanni’s fancy must have 
grown morbid while he looked down into the 
garden; for the impression which the fair 
stranger made upon him was as if here were 
another flower, the human sister of those 
vegetable ones, as beautiful as they, more 
beautiful than the richest of them, but still to 
be touched only with a glove, nor to be ap- 
proached without a mask. As Beatrice 
came down the garden path, it was observ- 
able that she handled and inhaled the odor of 
several of the plants which her father had 
most sedulously avoided. 

‘“‘Here, Beatrice,” said the latter, “see how 
many needful offices require to be done to our 
chief treasure. Yet, shattered as | am, my 
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life might pay the penalty of approaching it 

so closely as circumstances demand. Hence- 
forth, I fear, this plant must be consigned to 
your sole charge.” 

“And gladly will I undertake it,’ cried 
again the rich tones of the young lady, as 
she bent towards the magnificent plant and 
opened her arms as if to embrace it. ‘‘ Yes, 
my sister, my splendor, it shall be Beatrice’s 
task to nurse and serve thee; and thou shalt 
reward her with thy kisses and perfumed 
breath, which to her is as the breath of 
life.”’ ; 5 

Then, with all the tenderness in her man- 
ner that was so strikingly expressed in her 
words, she busied herself with such attentions 
as the plant seemed to require; and Giovanni, 
at his lofty window, rubbed his eyes and al- 
most doubted whether it were a girl tending 
her favorite flower, or one sister performing 
the duties of affection to another. The 
scene soon terminated. Whether Dr. Rap- 
paccini had finished his labors in the garden, 
or that his watchful eye had caught the 
stranger’s face, he now took his daughter’s 
arm and retired. Night was already closing 
in; oppressive exhalations seemed to proceed 
from the plants and steal upward past the 
open window; and Giovanni, closing the 
lattice, went to his couch and dreamed of a 
rich flower and beautiful girl. Flower and 
maiden were different, and yet the same, and 
fraught with some strange peril in either 
shape. » 

But there is an influence in the light of 
morning that tends to rectify whatever er- 
rors of fancy, or even of judgment, we may 
have incurred during the sun’s decline, or 
among the shadows of the night, or in the less 
wholesome glow of moonshine. Giovanni's 
first movement, on starting from sleep, was 
to throw open the window and gaze down into 
the garden which his dreams had made so 
fertile of mysteries. He was surprised and a 
little ashamed to find how real and matter-of- 
fact an affair it proved to be, in the first rays 
of the sun which gilded the dew-drops that 
hung upon leaf and blossom, and, while giv- 
ing a brighter beauty to each rare flower, 
brought everything within the limits of or- 
_ dinary experience. The young man rejoiced 
that, in the heart of the barren city, he had 
the privilege of overlooking this spot of 
lovely and luxuriant vegetation. It would 
serve, he said to himself, as a symbolic lan- 
guage to keep him in communion with Na- 
ture. Neither the sickly and thoughtworn 
Dr. Giacomo Rappaccini, it is true, nor his 


brilliant daughter, were now visible; so that 
Giovanni could not determine how much ol 
the singularity which he attributed to both 
was due to their own qualities and how much 


‘to his wonder-working fancy; but he was in- 


clined to take a most rational view of the 
whole matter. 

In the course of the day he paid his re- 
spects to Signor Pietro Baglioni, professor of 
medicine in the university, a physician of 
eminent repute, to whom Giovanni had 
brought a letter of introduction. The pro- 


fessor was an elderly personage, apparently 


of genial nature, and habits that might al- 
most be called jovial. He kept the young 
man to dinner, and made himself very agree- 
able by the freedom and liveliness of his con- 
versation, especially when warmed by a flask 
or two of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiv- 
ing that men of science, inhabitants of the 
same city, must needs be on familiar terms 
with one another, took an opportunity to 
mention the name of Dr. Rappaccini. But 
the professor did not respond with so much 
cordiality as he had anticipated. 

“Ill would it become a teacher of the di- 
vine art of medicine,”’ said Professor Pietro 
Baglioni, in answer to a question of Giovanni, 
“to withhold due and well-considered praise 
of a physician so eminently skilled as Rap- 
paccini; but, on the other hand, I should an- 
swer it but scantily to my conscience were 
I to permit a worthy youth like yourself, 
Signor Giovanni, the son of an ancient friend, 
to imbibe erroneous ideas respecting a man 
who might hereafter chance to hold your life 
and death in his hands. The truth is, our 
worshipful Dr. Rappaccini has as much 
science as any member of the faculty — 
with perhaps one single exception — in 
Padua, or all Italy; but there are certain 
grave objections to his professional charac- 
ter.”’ 

"And what are they?’’ asked the young 
man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of 
body or heart, that he is so inquisitive about 
physicians?’’ said the professor, with a smile. 
‘‘But as for Rappaccini, it is said of him — 
and I, who know the man well, can answer for 
its truth — that he cares infinitely more for 
science than for mankind. His patients are 
interesting to him only as subjects for some 
new experiment. He would sacrifice human 
life, his own among the rest, or whatever else 
was dearest to him, for the sake of adding so 
much as a grain of mustard seed to the great 
heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 
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“Methinks he is an awful man indeed,” 
remarked Guasconti, mentally recalling the 
cold and purely intellectual aspect of Rap- 
paccini. ‘‘And yet, worshipful professor, is it 
not a noble spirit? Are there many men 
capable of so spiritual a love of science?”’ 

“God forbid,” answered the professor, 
somewhat testily; ‘“‘at least, unless they take 
sounder views of the healing art than those 
adopted by Rappaccini. It is his theory that 
all medicinal virtues are comprised within 
those substances which we term vegetable 
poisons. These he cultivates with his own 
hands, and is said even to have produced new 
varieties of posion, more horribly deleterious 
than Nature, without the assistance of this 
learned person, would-ever have plagued the 
world withal. That the signor doctor does 
less mischief than might be expected with 
such dangerous substances is undeniable. 
Now and then, it must be owned, he has ef- 
fected, or seemed to effect, a marvellous cure; 
but, to tell you my private mind, Signor 
Giovanni, he should receive little credit 
for such instances of success, — they being 
probably the work of chance, — but should 
be held strictly accountable for his failures, 
which may justly be considered his own 
work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s 
opinions with many grains of allowance had 
he known that there was a professional war- 
fare of long continuance between him and 
Dr. Rappaccini, in which the latter was gen- 
erally thought to have gained the advantage. 
If the reader be inclined to judge for himself, 
we refer him to certain black-letter tracts on 
both sides, preserved in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Padua. 

“T know not, most learned professor,” 
returned Giovanni, after musing on what had 
been said of Rappaccini’s exclusive zeal for 
science, — ‘‘I know not how dearly this 
physician may love his art; but surely there 
is one object more dear to him. He has a 
daughter.” 

“Aha!” cried the professor, with a laugh. 
“So now our friend Giovanni's secret is out. 
You have heard of this daughter, whom all 
the young men in Padua are wild about, 
though not half a dozen have ever had the 
good hap to see her face. I know little of 
the Signora Beatrice save that Rappaccini is 
said to have instructed her deeply in his 
science, and that, young and beautiful as 
fame reports her, she is already qualified to 
fill a professor’s chair. Perchance her father 
destines her for mine! Other absurd ru- 
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mors there be, not worth talking about or 
listening to. So now, Signor Giovanni, 
drink off your glass of lachryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings some- 
what heated with the wine he had quaffed, 
and which caused his brain to swim with 
strange fantasies in reference to Dr. Rappac- 
cini and the beautiful Beatrice. On his way, 
happening to pass by a florist’s he bought a 
fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated him- 
self near the window, but within the shadow 
thrown by the depth of the wall, so that he 
could look down into the garden with little 
risk of being discovered. All beneath his 
eye was a solitude. The strange plants were 
basking in the sunshine, and now and then 
nodding gently to one another, as if in ac- 
knowledgment of sympathy and kindred. In 
the midst, by the shattered fountain, grew 
the magnificent shrub, with its purple gems 
clustering all over it; they glowed in the air, 
and gleamed back again out of the depths of 
the pool, which thus seemed to overflow with 
colored radiance from the rich reflection that 
was steeped in it. At first, as we have said, 
the garden was a solitude. Soon, however, 
—as Giovanni had half hoped, half feared, 
would be the case, —a figure appeared be- 
neath the antique sculptured portal, and 
came down between the rows of plants, in- 
haling their various perfumes as if she were 
one of those beings of old classic fable that 
lived upon sweet odors. On again beholding 
Beatrice, the young man was even startled to 
perceive how much her beauty exceeded his 
recollection of it; so brilliant, so vivid, was its 
character, that she glowed amid the sunlight, 
and, as Giovanni whispered to himself, posi- 
tively illuminated the more shadowy intervals 
of the garden path. Her face being now more 
revealed than on the former occasion, he was 
struck by its expression of simplicity and 
sweetness, — qualities that had not entered 
into his idea of her character, and which 
made him ask anew what manner of mortal 
she might be. Nor did he fail again to ob- 
serve, or imagine, an analogy between the 
beautiful girl and the gorgeous shrub that 
hung its gemlike flowers over the fountain, — 
a resemblance which Beatrice seemed to have 
indulged a fantastic humor in heightening, 
both by the arrangement of her dress and the 
selection of its hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open 
her arms, as with a passionate ardor, and 
drew its branches into an intimate embrace 
— so intimate that her features were hidden 
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in its leafy bosom and her glistening ringlets 
all intermingled with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,’’ ex- 
claimed Beatrice; “‘for I am faint with com- 
mon air. And give me this flower of thine, 
which I separate with gentlest fingers from 
the stem and place it close beside my heart.” 

With these words the beautiful daughter of 
Rappaccini plucked one of the richest blos- 
soms of the shrub, and was about to fasten it 
in her bosom. But now, unless Giovanni's 
draughts of wine had bewildered his senses, a 
singular incident occurred. A small orange- 
colored reptile, of the lizard or chameleon 
species, chanced to be creeping along the 
path, just at the feet of Beatrice. It ap- 
peared to Giovanni, — but, at the distance 
from which he gazed, he could scarcely have 
seen anything so minute, —it appeared to 
him, however, that a drop or two of moisture 
from the broken stem of the flower descended 
upon the lizard’s head. For an instant the 
reptile contorted itself violently, and then 
lay motionless in the sunshine. Beatrice ob- 
served this remarkable phenomenon, and 
crossed herself, sadly, but without surprise; 
nor did she therefore hesitate to arrange the 
fatal flower in her bosom. There it blushed, 
and almost glimmered with the dazzling ef- 
fect of a precious stone, adding to her dress 
and aspect the one appropriate charm which 
nothing else in the world could have supplied. 
But Giovanni, out of the shadow of his win- 
dow, bent forward and shrank back, and 
murmured and trembled. 

‘““Am I awake? Have I my senses?”’ said 
he to himself. ‘‘What is this being? Beau- 
tiful shall I call her, or inexpressibly terrible?’’ 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through 
the garden, approaching closer beneath 
Giovanni’s window, so that he was compelled 
to thrust his head quite out of its conceal- 
ment in order to gratify the intense and pain- 
ful curiosity which she excited. At this 
moment there came a beautiful insect over 
the garden wall; it had, perhaps, wandered 
through the city, and found no flowers or 
verdure among those antique haunts of men 
until the heavy perfumes of Dr. Rappac- 
cini’s shrubs had lured it from afar. With- 
out alighting on the flowers, this winged 
brightness seemed to be attracted by Bea- 
trice, and lingered in the air and fluttered 
about her head. Now, here it could not be 
but that Giovanni Guasconti’s eyes deceived 
him. Be that as it might, he fancied that, 
while Beatrice was gazing at the insect with 
childish delight, it grew faint and fell at her 


feet; its bright wings shivered ; it was dead — 
from no cause that he could discern, unless it 
were the atmosphere of her breath. Again 
Beatrice crossed herself and sighed heavily 
as she bent over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew 
her eyes to the window. There she beheld the 
beautiful head of the young man—rather a 
Grecian than an Italian head, with fair, regu- 
lar features, and a glistening of gold among his 
ringlets — gazing down upon her like a being 
that hovered in mid air. Scarcely knowing 
what he did, Giovanni threw down the bou- 
quet which he had hitherto held in his hand. 

‘‘Signora,” said he, ‘‘there are pure and 
healthful flowers. Wear them for the sake of 
Giovanni Guasconti.” | 

‘Thanks, signor,’’ replied Beatrice, with 
her rich voice, that came forth as it were like 
a gush of music, and with a mirthful expres- 
sion half childish and half woman-like. “I 
accept your gift, and would fain recompense 
it with this precious purple flower; but if I 
toss it into the air it will not reach you. So 
Signor Guasconti must even content himself 
with my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, 
and then, as if inwardly ashamed at having 
stepped aside from her maidenly reserve 
to respond to a stranger’s greeting, passed 
swiftly homeward through the garden. But 
few as the moments were, it seemed to Gio- 
vanni, when she was on the point of vanishing 
beneath the sculptured portal, that his beau- 
tiful bouquet was already beginning to wither 
in her grasp. It was an idle thought; there 
could be no possibility of distinguishing a 
faded flower from a fresh one at so great a 
distance. 

For many days after this incident the 
young man avoided the window that looked 
into Dr. Rappaccini’s garden, as if something 
ugly and monstrous would have blasted his 
eyesight had he been betrayed into a glance. 
He felt conscious of having put himself, to 
a certain extent, within the influence of an 
unintelligible power by the communication 
which he had opened with Beatrice. The 
wisest course would have been, if his heart 
were in any real danger, to quit his lodgings 
and Padua itself at once; the next wiser, to 
have accustomed himself, as far as possible, 
to the familiar and daylight view of Beatrice 
— thus bringing her rigidly and systematic- 
ally within the limits of ordinary experience. 
Least of all, while avoiding her sight, ought 
Giovanni to have remained so near this ex- 
traordinary being that the proximity and 
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possibility even of intercourse should give a 
kind of substance and reality to the wild 
vagaries which his imagination ran riot con- 
tinually in producing. Guasconti had not a 
deep heart — or, at all events, its depths 
were not sounded now; but he had a quick 
fancy, and an ardent southern temperament, 
which rose every instant to a higher fever 
pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed 
those terrible attributes, that fatal breath, 
the affinity with those so beautiful and deadly 
flowers which were indicated by what Gio- 
vanni had witnessed, she had at least instilled 
a fierce and subtle poison into his system. It 
was not love, although her rich beauty was a 
madness to him; nor horror, even while he 
fancied her spirit to be imbued with the same 
baneful essence that seemed to pervade her 
physical frame; but a wild offspring of both 
love and horror that had each parent in it, 


and burned like one and shivered like the 


other. Giovanni knew not what to dread; 
still less did he know what to hope; yet hope 
and dread kept a continual warfare in his 
breast, alternately vanquishing one another 
and starting up afresh to renew the contest. 
Blessed are all simple emotions, be they dark 
or bright! It is the lurid intermixture of the 
two that produces the illuminating blaze of 
the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the 
fever of his spirit by a rapid walk through the 
streets of Padua or beyond its gates: his foot- 
steps kept time with the throbbings of his 
brain, so that the walk was apt to accelerate 
itself to a race. One day he found himself 
arrested; his arm was seized by a portly per- 
sonage, who had turned back on recognizing 
the young man and expended much breath 
in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young 
friend!’’ cried he. ‘‘Have you forgotten me? 
That might well be the case if I were as much 
altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had 
avoided ever since their first meeting, from a 
doubt that the professor’s sagacity would 
look too deeply into his secrets. Endeavor- 
ing to recover himself, he stared forth wildly 
from his inner world into the outer one and 
spoke like a man in a dream. 

“Ves: I am Giovanni Guasconti. You 
are Professor Pietro Baglioni. Now let me 
pass!”’ 

“Not yet, not yet, Signor Giovanni Guas- 
conti,” said the professor, smiling, but at the 
same time scrutinizing the youth with an 
earnest glance. ‘‘What! did I grow up side 


by side with your father? and shall his son 
pass me like a stranger in these old streets of 
Padua? Stand still, Signor Giovanni; for we 
must have a word or two before we part.” 

“‘Speedily, then, most worshipful professor, 
speedily,’ said Giovanni, with feverish im- 
patience. ‘‘Does not your worship see that 
I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking there came a 
man in black along the street, stooping and 
moving feebly like a person in inferior health. 
His face was all overspread with a most 
sickly and sallow hue, but yet so pervaded 
with an expression of piercing and active in- 
tellect that an observer might easily have 
overlooked the merely physical attributes 
and have seen only this wonderful energy. 
As he passed, this person exchanged a cold 
and distant salutation with Baglioni, but 
fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an intent- 
ness that seemed to bring out whatever was 
within him worthy of notice. Nevertheless, 
there was a peculiar quietness in the look, as 
if taking merely a speculative, not a human, 
interest in the young man. 

“Tt is Dr. Rappaccini!’’ whispered the 
professor when the stranger had passed. 
‘Has he ever seen your face before?”’ 

“Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, 
starting at the name. 

‘‘He has seen you! he must have seen you!”’ 
said Baglioni hastily. ‘‘ For some purpose or 
other, this man of science is making a study 
of you. I know that look of his! It is the 
same that coldly illuminates his face as he 
bends over a bird, a mouse, or a butterfly, 
which, in pursuance of some experiment, he 
has killed by the perfume of a flower; a look 
as deep as Nature itself, but without Nature’s 
warmth of love. Signor Giovanni, I will 
stake my life upon it, you are the subject of 
one of Rappaccini’s experiments!” 

“Will you make a fool of me?’’ cried 
Giovanni passionately. ‘That, signor pro- 
fessor, were an untoward experiment.” 

‘Patience! patience!’’ replied the imper- 
turbable professor. “I tell thee, my poor 
Giovanni, that Rappaccini has a scientific 
interest in thee. Thou hast fallen into fear- 
ful hands! And the Signora Beatrice, — 
what part does she act in this mystery?”’ 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s perti- 
nacity intolerable, here broke away, and was 
gone before the professor could again seize 
hisarm. He looked after the young man in- 
tently and shook his head. 

‘““This must not be,” said Baglioni to him- 
self. ‘The youth is the son of my old friend, 
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and shall not come to any harm from which 
the arcana of medical science can preserve 
him. Besides, it is too insufferable an im- 
pertinence in Rappaccini, thus to snatch the 
lad out of my own hands, as I may say, and 
make use of him for his infernal experiments. 

This daughter of his! It shall be looked to. 
Perchance, most learned Rappaccini, I may 
foil you where you little dream of it!” » 

Meanwhile Giovanni had pursued a cir- 
cuitous route, and at length found himself at 
the door of his lodgings. As he crossed the 
threshold he was met by old Lisabetta, who 
smirked and smiled, and was evidently de- 
sirous to attract his attention; vainly, how- 
ever, as the ebullition of his feelings had 
momentarily subsided into a cold and dull 
vacuity. He turned his eyes full upon the 
withered face that was puckering itself into a 
smile, but seemed to behold it not. The old 
dame, therefore, laid her grasp upon his 
cloak. 

. “Signor! signor!’’ whispered she, still with 
a smile over the whole breadth of her visage, 
so that it looked not unlike a grotesque carv- 
ing in wood, darkened by centuries. ‘‘ Listen, 
signor! There is a private entrance into the 
garden!”’ 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, 
turning quickly about, as if an inanimate 
thing should start into feverish life. “A 
private entrance into Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden?” 

“Hush! hush! not so loud!’ whispered 
Lisabetta, putting her hand over his mouth. 
“Yes; into the worshipful doctor’s garden, 
where you may see all his fine shrubbery. 
Many a young man in Padua would give 
gold to be admitted among those flowers.”’ 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

‘‘Show me the way,”’ said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conver- 
sation with Baglioni, crossed his mind, that 
this interposition of old Lisabetta might 
perchance be connected with the intrigue, 
whatever were its nature, in which the pro- 
fessor seemed to suppose that Dr. Rappac- 
cini was involving him. But such a suspi- 
cion, though it disturbed Giovanni, was 
inadequate to restrain him. The instant 
that he was aware of the possibility of ap- 
proaching Beatrice, it seemed an absolute 
necessity of his existence to do so. It mat- 
tered not whether she were angel or demon; 
he was irrevocably within her sphere, and 
must obey the law that whirled him onward, 
in ever-lessening circles, towards a result 
which he did not attempt to foreshadow; and 


yet, strange to say, there came across him a 
sudden doubt whether this intense interest 
on his part were not delusory; whether it were 
really of so deep and positive a nature as to 
justify him in now thrusting himself into an 
incalculable position; whether it were not 
merely the fantasy of a young man’s brain, 
only slightly or not at all connected with his 
heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, 
but again went on. His withered guide led 
him along several obscure passages, and 
finally undid a door, through which, as it was 
opened, there came the sight and sound of 
rustling leaves, with the broken sunshine 
glimmering among them. Giovanni stepped 
forth, and, forcing himself through the en- 
tanglement of a shrub that wreathed its 
tendrils over the hidden entrance, stood be- 
neath his own window in the open area of Dr. 
Rappaccini’s garden. 7 

How often is it the case that, when impos- 
sibilities have come to pass and dreams have 
condensed their misty substance into tan- 
gible realities, we find ourselves calm, and 
even coldly self-possessed, amid circum- 
stances which it would have been a delirium 
of joy or agony to anticipate! Fate delights 
to thwart us thus. Passion will choose his 
own time to rush upon the scene, and lingers 
sluggishly behind when an appropriate ad- 
justment of events would seem to summon his 
appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. 
Day after day his pulses had throbbed with 
feverish blood at the improbable idea of an 
interview with Beatrice, and of standing with 
her, face to face, in this very garden, basking 
in the Oriental sunshine of her beauty, and 
snatching from her full gaze the mystery 
which he deemed the riddle of his own exist- 
ence. But now there was a singular and un- 
timely equanimity within his breast. He 
threw a glance around the garden to discover 
if Beatrice or her father were present, and, 
perceiving that he was alone, began a critical 
observation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatis- 
fied him; their gorgeousness seemed fierce, 
passionate, and even unnatural. There was 
hardly an individual shrub which a wanderer, 
straying by himself through a forest, would 
not have been startled to find growing wild, 
as if an unearthly face had glared at him out 
of the thicket. Several also would have 
shocked a delicate instinct by an appearance 
of artificialness indicating that there had been 
such commixture, and, as it were, adultery, of 
various vegetable species, that the produc- 
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tion was no longer of God’s making, but the 
monstrous offspring of man’s depraved fancy, 
glowing with only an evil mockery of beauty. 
They were probably the result of experiment, 
which in one or two cases had succeeded in 
mingling plants individually lovely into a 
compound possessing the questionable and 
ominous character that distinguished the 
whole growth of the garden. In fine, Gio- 
vanni recognized but two or three plants in 
the collection, and those of a kind that he 
well knew to be poisonous. While busy with 
these contemplations he heard the rustling 
of a silken garment, and, turning, beheld 
Beatrice emerging from beneath the sculp- 
tured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself 
what should be his deportment; whether he 
should apologize for his intrusion into the 
garden, or assume that he was there with the 
privity at least, if not by the desire, of Dr. 
Rappaccini or his daughter; but Beatrice’s 
manner placed him at his ease, although leav- 
ing him still in doubt by what agency he had 
gained admittance. She came lightly along 
the path and met him near the broken foun- 
tain. There was surprise in her face, but 
brightened by a simple and kind expression 
of pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,”’ 
said Beatrice, with a smile, alluding to the 
bouquet which he had flung her from the 
window. ‘It is no marvel, therefore, if the 
sight of my father’s rare collection has 
tempted you to take a nearer view. If he 
were here, he could tell you many strange 
and interesting facts as to the nature and 
habits of these shrubs; for he has spent a life- 
time in such studies, and this garden is his 
world.” 

‘And yourself, lady,’’ observed Giovanni, 
“if fame says true, — you likewise are deeply 
skilled in the virtues indicated by these rich 
blossoms and these spicy perfumes. Would 
you deign to be my instructress, I should 
prove an apter scholar than if taught by 
Signor Rappaccini himself.” 

‘Are there such idle rumors?’’ asked 
Beatrice, with the music of a pleasant laugh. 
“To people say that I am skilled in my 
father’s science of plants? What a jest is 
there! No; though I have grown up among 
these flowers, I know no more of them than 
their hues and perfume; and sometimes me- 
thinks I would fain rid myself of even that 
small knowledge. There are many flowers 
here, and those not the least brilliant, that 
shock and offend me when they meet my eye. 


But pray, signor, do not believe these stories 
about my science. Believe nothing of me save 
what you see with your own eyes.” 

‘And must I believe all that I have seen 
with my own eyes?” asked Giovanni, point- 
edly, while the recollection of former scenes 
made him shrink. ‘No, signora; you de- 
mand too little of me. Bid me believe no- 
thing save what comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood 
him. There came a deep flush to her cheek; 
but she looked full into Giovanni’s eyes, and 
responded to his gaze of uneasy suspicion 
with a queenlike haughtiness. 

“T do so bid you, signor,’’ she replied. 
‘Forget whatever you may have fancied in 
regard to me. If true to the outward senses, 
still it may be false in its essence; but the 
words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips are true 
from the depths of the heart outward. Those 
you may believe.”’ 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and 
beamed upon Gioyanni’s consciousness like 
the light of truth itself; but while she spoke 
there was a fragrance in the atmosphere 
around her, rich and delightful, though evan- 
escent, yet which the young man, from an 
indefinable reluctance, scarcely dared to 
draw into his lungs. It might be the odor of 
the flowers. Could it be Beatrice’s breath 
which thus enbalmed her words with a 
strange richness, as if by steeping them in her 
heart? A faintness passed like a shadow 
over Giovanni and flitted away; he seemed 
to gaze through the beautiful girl’s eyes into 
her transparent soul, and felt no more doubt 
or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had colored 
Beatrice’s manner vanished; she became gay, 
and appeared to derive a pure delight from 
her communion with the youth not unlike 
what the maiden of a lonely island might 
have felt conversing with a voyager from the 
civilized world. Evidently her experience of 
life had been confined within the limits of 
that garden. She talked now about matters 
as simple as the daylight or summer clouds, 
and now asked questions in reference to the 
city, or Giovanni's distant home, his friends, 
his mother, and his sisters — questions indi- 
cating such seclusion, and such lack of famil- 
iarity with modes and forms, that Giovanni 
responded as if to an infant. Her spirit 
gushed out before him like a fresh rill that 
was just catching its first glimpse of the sun- 
light and wondering at the reflections of earth 
and sky which were flung into its bosom. 
There came thoughts, too, from a deep 
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source, and fantasies of a gemlike brilliancy, 
as if diamonds and rubies sparkled upward 
among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever 
and anon there gleamed across the young 
man’s mind a sense of wonder that he should 
be walking side by side with the being who 
had so wrought upon his imagination, whom 
he had idealized in such hues of terror, in 
whom he had positively witnessed such mani- 
festations of dreadful attributes, — that he 
should be conversing with Beatrice like a 
brother, and should find her so human and so 
maidenlike. But such reflections were only 
momentary; the effect of her character was 
too real not to make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed 
through the garden, and now, after many 
turns among its avenues, were come to the 
shattered fountain, beside which grew the 
magnificent shrub, with its treasury of glow- 
ing blossoms. A fragrance was diffused from 
it which Giovanni recognized as identical 
with that which he had attributed to Bea- 
trice’s breath, but incomparably more power- 
ful. As her eyes fell upon it, Giovanni be- 
held her press her hand to her bosom as if her 
heart were throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

‘For the first time in my life,’” murmured 
she, addressing the shrub, ‘‘I had forgotten 
thee.” 

“T remember, signora,’’ said Giovanni, 
“that you once promised to reward me with 
one of these living gems for the bouquet 
which I had the happy boldness to fling to 
your feet. Permit me now to pluck it asa 
memorial of this interview.’ 

He made a step towards the shrub with 
extended hand; but Beatrice darted forward, 
uttering a shriek that went through his heart 
like a dagger. She caught his hand and 
drew it back with the whole force of her 
slender figure. Giovanni felt her touch 
thrilling through his fibres. 

“Touch it not!’’ exclaimed she, in’ a voice 
of agony. ‘‘Not for thy life! It is fatal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him 
and vanished beneath the sculptured portal. 
As Giovanni followed her with his eyes, he 
beheld the emaciated figure and pale intelli- 
gence of Dr. Rappaccini, who had been 
watching the scene, he knew not how long, 
within the shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his 
chamber than the image of Beatrice came 
back to his passionate musings, invested 
with all the witchery that had been gathering 
around it ever since his first glimpse of her, 
and now likewise imbued with a tender 
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warmth of girlish womanhood. She was 
human; her nature was endowed with all 
gentle and feminine qualities; she was worthi- 
est to be worshipped; she was capable, 
surely, on her part, of the height and heroism 
of love. Those tokens which he had hitherto 
considered as proofs of a frightful peculiarity 
in her physical and moral system were now 
either forgotten, or, by the subtle sophistry 
of passion transmitted into a golden crown of 
enchantment, rendering Beatrice the more 
admirable by so much as she was the more 
unique. Whatever had looked ugly was now 
beautiful; or, if incapable of such a change, it 
stole away and hid itself among those shape- 
less half ideas which throng the dim region 
beyond the daylight of our perfect conscious- 
ness. Thus did he spend the night, nor fell 
asleep until the dawn had begun to awake 
the slumbering flowers in Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden, whither Giovanni’s dreams doubtless 
led him. Up rose the sun in his due season, 
and, flinging his beams upon the young man’s 
eyelids, awoke him toa sense of pain. When 
thoroughly aroused, he became sensible of a 
burning and tingling agony in his hand — in 
his right hand—the very hand which 
Beatrice had grasped in her own when he was 
on the point of plucking one of the gemlike 
flowers. On the back of that hand there was 
now a purple print like that of four small 
fingers, and the likeness of a slender thumb 
upon his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love, — or even 
that cunning semblance of love which flour- 
ishes in the imagination, but strikes no depth 
of root into the heart, — how stubbornly 
does it hold its faith until the moment comes 
when it is doomed to vanish into thin mist! 
Giovanni wrapped a handkerchief about his 
hand and wondered what evil thing had stung 
him, and soon forgot his pain in a reverie of 
Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was in 
the inevitable course of what we call fate. 
A. third; a fourth; and a meeting with 
Beatrice in the garden was no longer an inci- 
dent in Giovanni's daily life, but the whole 
space in which he might be said to live; for 
the anticipation and memory of that ecstatic 
hour made up the remainder. Nor was it 
otherwise with the daughter of Rappaccini. 
She watched for the youth’s appearance, and 
flew to his side with confidence as unreserved 
as if they had been playmates from early 
infancy —as if they were such playmates 
still. If, by any unwonted chance, he failed 
to come at the appointed moment, she stood 
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beneath the window and sent up the rich 
sweetness of her tones to float around him in 
his chamber and echo and_ reverberate 
throughout his heart: ‘Giovanni! Giovanni! 
Why tarriest thou? Come down!” And 
down he hastened into that Eden of poison- 
ous flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, 
there was still a reserve in Beatrice’s de- 
meanor, so rigidly and invariably sustained 
that the idea of infringing it scarcely occurred 
to his imagination. By all appreciable signs, 
they loved; they had looked love with eyes 
that conveyed the holy secret from the 
depths of one soul into the depths of the 
other, as if it were too sacred to be whispered 
by the way; they had even spoken love in 
those gushes of passion when their spirits 
darted forth in articulated breath like 
tongues of long-hidden flame; and yet there 
had been no seal of lips, no clasp of hands, nor 
any slightest caress such as love claims and 
hallows. He had never touched one of the 
gleaming ringlets of her hair; her garment — 
so marked was the physical barrier between 
them — had never been waved against him 
by a breeze. On the few occasions when 
Giovanni had seemed tempted to overstep 
the limit, Beatrice grew so sad, so stern, and 
withal wore such a look of desolate separa- 
tion, shuddering at itself, that not a spoken 
word was requisite to repel him. At such 
times he was startled at the horrible suspi- 
cions that rose, monster-like, out of the cav- 
erns of his heart and stared him in the face; 
his love grew thin and faint as the morning 
mist; his doubts alone had substance. But, 
when Beatrice’s face brightened again after 
the momentary shadow, she was transformed 
at once from the mysterious, questionable 
being whom he had watched with so much 
awe and horror; she was now the beautiful 
and unsophisticated girl whom he felt that 
his spirit knew with a certainty beyond all 
other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since 
Giovanni's last meeting with Baglioni. One 
morning, however, he was disagreeably sur- 
prised by a visit from the professor, whom he 
had scarcely thought of for whole weeks, and 
would willingly have forgotten still longer. 
Given up as he had long been to a pervading 
excitement, he could tolerate no companions 
except upon condition of their perfect sym- 
pathy with his present state of feeling. Such 
sympathy was not to be expected from Pro- 
fessor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few 


moments about the gossip of the city and the 
university, and then took up another topic. 

‘‘T have been reading an old classic author 
lately,’’ said he, ‘‘and met with a story that 
strangely interested me. Possibly you may 
remember it. It is of an Indian prince, who 
sent a beautiful woman as a present to 
Alexander the Great. She was as lovely as 
the dawn and gorgeous as the sunset; but 
what especially distinguished her was a 
certain rich perfume in her breath — richer 
than a garden of Persian roses. Alexander, 
as was natural to a youthful conqueror, fell in 
love at first sight with this magnificent 
stranger; but a certain sage physician, hap- 
pening to be present, discovered a terrible 
secret in regard to her.”’ 

‘‘ And what was that?” asked Giovanni, 
turning his eyes downward to avoid those of 
the professor. 

“That this lovely woman,’ continued 
Baglioni, with emphasis, ‘‘had been nour- 
ished with poisons from her birth upward, 
until her whole nature was so imbued with 
them that she herself had, become the dead- 
liest poison in existence. Poison was her 
element of life. With that rich perfume of 
her breath she blasted the very air. Her 
love would have been poison — her embrace 
death. Is not this a marvellous tale?”’ 

‘“A childish fable,’ answered Giovanni, 
nervously starting from his chair. “I 
marvel how your worship finds time to read 
such nonsense among your graver studies.” 

‘By the by,” said the professor, looking 
uneasily about him, “‘what singular fragrance 
is this in your apartment? Is it the perfume 
of your gloves? Itis faint, but delicious; and 
yet, after all, by no means agreeable. Were 
I to breathe it long, methinks it would make 
me ill. It is like the breath of a flower; but 
I see no flowers in the chamber.”’ 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, 
who had’ turned pale as the professor spoke; 
“nor, I think, is there any fragrance except’ 
in your worship’s imagination. Odors, being 
a sort of element combined of the sensual and 
the spiritual, are apt to deceive us in this 
manner. The recollection of a perfume, the 
bare idea of it, may easily be mistaken for a 
present reality.” 

‘““Ay; but my sober imagination does not 
often play such tricks,”’ said Baglioni; ‘‘and, 
were I to fancy any kind of odor, it would be 
that of some vile apothecary drug, wherewith 
my fingers are likely enough to be imbued. 
Our worshipful friend Rappaccini, as I have 
heard, tinctures his medicaments with odors 
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_ richer than those of Araby. Doubtless, like- 
wise, the fair and learned Signora Beatrice 
would minister to her patients with draughts 
as sweet as a maiden’s breath; but woe to 
him that sips them!”’ 

- Giovanni's face evinced many contending 
emotions. The tone in which the professor 
alluded to the pure and lovely daughter of 
Rappaccini was a torture to his soul; and yet 
the intimation of a view of her character, 
opposite to his own, gave instantaneous dis- 
tinctness to a thousand dim suspicions, which 
now grinned at him like so many demons. 
But he strove hard to quell them and to 
respond to Baglioni with a true lover’s per- 
fect faith. 

“Signor professor,’’ said he, ‘‘ you were my 
father’s friend; perchance, too, it is your pur- 
pose to act a friendly part towards his son. 
I would fain feel nothing towards you save 
respect and deference; but I pray you to ob- 
serve, signor, that there is one subject on 
which we must not speak. You know not 
the Signora Beatrice. You cannot, there- 
fore, estimate the wrong — the blasphemy, I 
may even say — that is offered to her char- 
acter by a light or injurious word.” 

“Giovanni! my poor Giovanni!”’ answered 
the professor, with a calm expression of pity, 
“IT know this wretched girl far better than 
yourself. You shall hear the truth in respect 
to the poisoner Rappaccini and his poisonous 
daughter; yes, poisonous as she is beautiful. 
Listen; for, even should you do violence to 
my gray hairs, it shall not silence me. That 
old fable of the Indian woman has become a 
truth by the deep and deadly science of 
Rappaccini and in the person of the lovely 
Beatrice.” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,’ continued Baglioni, ‘was 
not restrained by natural affection from 
offering up his child in this horrible manner 
as the victim of his insane zeal for science; 
for, let us do him justice, he is as true a man 
of science as ever distilled his own heart in an 
alembic. What, then, will be your fate? 
Beyond a doubt you are selected as the 
material of some new experiment. Perhaps 
the result is to be death; perhaps a fate more 
awful still. Rappaccini, with what he calls 
the interest of science before his eyes, will 
hesitate at nothing.” 

“Tt is a dream,’’ muttered Giovanni to 
himself; “‘surely it is a dream.” 

“But,” resumed the professor, ‘‘ be of good 
cheer, son of my friend. It is not yet too 
late for the rescue; Possibly we may even 


succeed in bringing back this miserable child 
within the limits of ordinary nature, from 
which her father’s madness has estranged 
her. Behold this little silver vase! It was 
wrought by the hands of the renowned 
Benvenuto Cellini, and is well worthy to be a 
love gift to the fairest dame in Italy. But 
its contents are invaluable. One little sip of 
this antidote would have rendered the most 
virulent poisons of the Borgias innocuous. 
Doubt not that it will be as efficacious against 
those of Rappaccini. Bestow the vase, and 
the precious liquid within it, on your Bea- 
trice, and hopefully await the result.”’ 
Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought 
silver vial on the table and withdrew, leaving 
what he had said to produce its effect upon 


. the young man’s mind. 


“We will thwart Rappaccini yet,” thought 
he, chuckling to himself, as he descended the 
stairs; ‘‘but, let us confess the truth of him, 
he is a wonderful man — a wonderful man 
indeed; a vile empiric, however, in his prac- 
tice, and therefore not to be tolerated by 
those who respect the good old rules of the 
medical profession.’ 

Throughout Giovanni's whole acquaint- 
ance with Beatrice, he had occasionally, as 
we have said, been haunted by dark surmises 
as to her character; yet so thoroughly had she 
made herself felt by him as a simple, natural, 
most affectionate, and guileless creature, that 
the image now held up by Professor Baglioni 
looked as strange and incredible as if it were 
not in accordance with his own original con- 
ception. True, there were ugly recollections 
connected with his first glimpses of the beau- 
tiful girl; he could not quite forget the 
bouquet that withered in her grasp, and the 
insect that perished amid the sunny air, by 
no ostensible agency save the fragrance of her 
breath. These incidents, however, dissolv- 
ing in the pure light of her character, had no 
longer the efficacy of facts, but were acknow- 
ledged as mistaken fantasies, by whatever 
testimony of the senses they might appear to 
be substantiated. There is something truer 
and more real than what we can see with the 
eyes and touch with the finger. On such 
better evidence had Giovanni founded his 
confidence in Beatrice, though rather by the 
necessary force of her high attributes than by 
any deep and generous faith on his part. 
But now his spirit was incapable of sustaining 
itself at the height to which the early en- 
thusiasm of passion had exalted it; he fell 
down, grovelling among earthly doubts, and 
defiled therewith the pure whiteness of 
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Beatrice’s image. Not that he gave her up; 
he did but distrust. He resolved to institute 
some decisive test that should satisfy him, 
once for all, whether there were those dread- 
ful peculiarities in her physical nature which 
could not be supposed to exist without some 
corresponding monstrosity of soul. His eyes, 
gazing down afar, might have deceived him 
as to the lizard, the insect, and the flowers; 
but if he could witness, at the distance of a 
few paces, the sudden blight of one fresh and 
healthful flower in Beatrice’s hand, there 
would be room for no further question. With 
this idea he hastened to the florist’s and pur- 
chased a bouquet that was still gemmed with 
the morning dew-drops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily 
interview with Beatrice. Before descending 
into the garden, Giovanni failed not to look at 
his figure in the mirror, —a vanity to be 
expected in a beautiful young man, yet, as 
displaying itself at that troubled and feverish 
moment, the token of a certain shallowness of 
feeling and insincerity of character. He did 
gaze, however, and said to himself that his 
features had never before possessed so rich a 
grace, nor his eyes such vivacity, nor his 
cheeks so warm a hue of superabundant life. 

“At least,’’ thought he, ‘‘her poison has 
not yet insinuated itself into my system. I 
am no flower to perish in her grasp.” 

With that thought he turned his eyes on 
the bouquet, which he had never once laid 
aside from his hand. A thrill of indefinable 
horror shot through his frame on perceiving 
that those dewy flowers were already begin- 
ning to droop; they wore the aspect of things 
that had been fresh and lovely yesterday. 
Giovanni grew white as marble, and-stood 
motionless before the mirror, staring at his 
own reflection there as at the likeness of 
something frightful. He remembered Bagli- 
oni’s remark about the fragrance that 
seemed to pervade the chamber. It must 
have been the poison in his breath! Then he 
shuddered — shuddered at himself. Recov- 
ering from his stupor, ‘he began to watch 
with curious eye a spider that was busily at 
work hanging its web from the antique 
cornice of the apartment, crossing and re- 
crossing the artful system of interwoven lines 
—as vigorous and active a spider as ever 
dangled from an old ceiling. Giovanni bent 
towards the insect, and emitted a deep, long 
breath. The spider suddenly ceased its toil; 


the web vibrated with a tremor originating in. 


the body of the small artisan. Again Gio- 
vanni sent forth a breath, deeper, longer, and 


imbued with a venomous feeling out of his 
heart: he knew not whether he were wicked, 
or only desperate. The spider made a con- 
vulsive gripe with his limbs and hung dead 
across the window. 

‘‘Accursed! accursed!’ muttered Gio- 
vanni, addressing himself. ‘Hast thou 
grown so poisonous that this deadly insect 
perishes by thy breath?” 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came 
floating up from the garden. 

“Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the 
hour! Why tarriest thou? Come down!”’ 

“Ves”? muttered Giovanni again.  ‘‘She 
is the only being whom my breath may not 
slay! Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instant was 
standing before the bright and loving eyes of 
Beatrice. A moment ago his wrath and 
despair had been so fierce that he could have 
desired nothing so much as to wither her by a 
glance; but with her actual presence there 
came influences which had too real an exist- 
ence to be at once shaken off: recollections of 
the delicate and benign power of her feminine 
nature, which had so often enveloped him in 
a religious calm; recollections of many a holy 
and passionate outgush of her heart, when 
the pure fountain had been unsealed from its 
depths and made visible in its transparency 
to his mental eye; recollections which, had 
Giovanni known how to estimate them, 
would have assured him that all this ugly 
mystery was but an earthly illusion, and that, 
whatever mist of evil might seem to have 
gathered over her, the real Beatrice was a 
heavenly angel. Incapable as he was of such 
high faith, still her presence had not utterly 
lost its magic. Giovanni’s rage was quelled 
into an aspect of sullen insensibility. Bea- 
trice, with a quick spiritual sense, immedi- 
ately felt that there was a gulf of blackness 
between them which neither he nor she could 
pass. They walked on together, sad and 
silent, and came thus to the marble fountain 
and to its pool of water on the ground, in the 
midst of which grew the shrub that bore gem- 
like blossoms. Giovanni was affrighted at 
the eager enjoyment — the appetite, as it 
were — with which he found himself inhaling 
the fragrance of the flowers. t 

‘Beatrice,’ asked he, abruptly, “whence 
came this shrub?”’ 

“My father created it,’’ answered she, 
with simplicity. 

“Created it! created it!’’ repeated Gio- 
vanni. ‘‘What mean you, Beatrice?” 

‘‘Heis a man fearfully acquainted with the 
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secrets of Nature,”’ replied Beatrice; “‘and, at 
the hour when I first drew breath, this plant 
sprang from the soil, the offspring of his 
science, of his intellect, while I was but his 
earthly child. Approach it not!” continued 
she, observing with terror that Giovanni was 
drawing nearer to the shrub. “It has qual- 
ities that you little dream of. But I, dearest 
Giovanni, —I grew up and blossomed with 
the plant and was nourished with its breath. 
It was my sister, and I loved it with a human 
affection; for, alas!— hast thou not sus- 
pected it? — there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her 
that Beatrice paused and trembled. But her 
faith in his tenderness reassured her, and 
made her blush that she had doubted for an 
instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘the effect of my father’s fatal love of 
science, which estranged me from all society 
of my kind. Until Heaven sent thee, dearest 
Giovanni, oh, how lonely was thy poor 
Beatrice!” 

“Was it a hard doom?”’ asked Giovanni, 
fixing his eyes upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it 
was,’ answered she, tenderly. ‘‘Oh, yes; 
but my heart was torpid, and therefore 
quiet.” ‘ 

Giovanni's rage broke forth from his sullen 
gloom like a lightning flash out of a dark 
cloud. 

“‘ Accursed one!”’ cried he, with venomous 
scorn and anger. ‘‘And, finding thy solitude 
wearisome, thou hast severed me likewise 
from all the warmth of life and enticed me 
into thy region of unspeakable horror!” 

“Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning 
her large bright eyes upon his face. The 
force of his words had not found its way into 
her mind; she was merely thunderstruck. 

“Yes, poisonous thing!’ repeated Gio- 


vanni, beside himself with passion. ‘Thou 
hast done it! Thou hast blasted me! Thou 
has filled my veins with poison! Thou hast 


made me as hateful, as ugly, as loathsome 
and deadly a creature as thyself — a world’s 
wonder of hideous monstrosity! Now, if our 
breath be happily as fatal to ourselves as to 
all others, let us join our lips in one kiss of 
unutterable hatred, and so die!”’ 

“What has befallen me?’ murmured 
Beatrice, with a low moan out of her heart. 
‘Holy Virgin, pity me, a poor heartbroken 
child!” 

“Thou, — dost thou pray?” cried Gio- 
vanni, still with the same fiendish scorn. 


“Thy very prayers, as they come from thy 
lips, taint the atmosphere with death. Yes, 
ves; let us pray! Let us to church and dip 
our fingers in the holy water at the portal! 
They that come after us will perish as by a 
pestilence! Let us sign crosses in the air! 
It will be scattering curses abroad in the 
likeness of holy symbols!” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for her 
grief was beyond passion, ‘“‘why dost thou 
join thyself with me thus in those terrible 
words? I, it is true, am the horrible thing 
thou namest me. But thou, — what hast 
thou to do, save with one other shudder at 
my hideous misery to go forth out of the 
garden and mingle with thy race, and forget 
that there ever crawled on earth such a 
monster as poor Beatrice?’”’ 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?’ asked 
Giovanni, scowling upon her. ‘‘ Behold! this 
power have I gained from the pure daughter 
of Rappaccini.” 

There was a swarm of summer insects 
flitting through the air in search of the food 
promised by the flower odors of the fatal 
garden. They circled round Giovanni's 
head, and were evidently attracted towards 
him by the same influence which had drawn 
them for an instant within the sphere of 
several of the shrubs. He sent forth a 
breath among them, and smiled bitterly at 
Beatrice as at least a score of the insects fell 
dead upon the ground. 

“T see it! I see it!’’ shrieked Beatrice. 
“Tt is my father’s fatal science! No, no, 
Giovanni; it was not I! Never! never! I 
dreamed only to love thee and be with thee a 
little time, and so to let thee pass away, leav- 
ing but, thine image in mine heart; for, 
Giovanni, believe it, though my body be 
nourished with poison, my spirit is God's - 
creature, and craves love as its daily food. 
But my father, — he has united us in this 
fearful sympathy. Yes; spurn me, tread 
upon me, kill me! Oh, what is death after 
such words as thine? But it was not I. 
Not for a world of bliss would I have done 
ites birt ; 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in 
its outburst from his lips. There now came 
across him a sense, mournful, and not with- 
out tenderness, of the intimate and peculiar 
relationship between Beatrice and himself. 
They stood, as it were, in an utter solitude, 
which would be made none the less solitary 
by the densest throng of human life. Ought 
not, then, the desert of humanity around 
them to press this insulated pair closer 
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together? If they should be cruel to one 
another, who was there to be kind to them? 
Besides, thought Giovanni, might there not 
still be a hope of his returning within the 
limits of ordinary nature, and leading 
Beatrice, the redeemed Beatrice, by the 
hand? O, weak, and selfish, and unworthy 
spirit, that could dream of an earthly union 
and earthly happiness as possible, after such 
deep love had been so bitterly wronged as 
was Beatrice’s love by Giovanni’s blighting 
words! No, no; there could be no such hope. 
She must pass heavily, with that broken 
heart, across the borders of Time — she 
must bathe her hurts in some fount of para- 
dise, and forget her grief in the light of im- 
mortality, and there be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

“Dear Beatrice,’ said he, approaching 
her, while she shrank away as always at his 
approach, but now with a different impulse, 
‘dearest Beatrice, our fate is not yet so 
desperate. Behold! there is a medicine, 
potent, as a wise physician has assured me, 
and almost divine in its efficacy. It is com- 
posed of ingredients the most opposite to 
those by which thy awful father has brought 
this calamity upon thee and me. It is dis- 
tilled of blessed herbs. Shall we not quaff it 
together, and thus be purified from evil?” 

‘Give it me!”’ said Beatrice, extending her 
hand to receive the little silver vial which 
Giovanni took from his bosom. She added, 
with a peculiar emphasis, ‘I will drink; but 
do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, 
at the same moment, the figure of Rappaccini 
emerged from the portal and came slowly 
towards the marble fountain. Asehe drew 
near, the pale man of science seemed to gaze 
* with a triumphant expression at the beautiful 
youth and maiden, as might an artist who 
should spend his life in achieving a picture or 
a group of statuary and finally be satisfied 
with his success. He paused; his bent form 
grew erect with conscious power; he spread 
out his hands over them in the attitude of a 
father imploring a blessing upon his children; 
but those were the same hands that had 
thrown poison into the stream of their lives. 
Giovanni trembled. Beatrice shuddered 
nervously, and pressed her hand upon her 
heart. 

“My daughter,’ said Rappaccini, “thou 
art no longer lonely in the world. Pluck one 
of those precious gems from thy sister shrub 
and bid thy bridegroom wear it in his bosom. 
It will not harm him now. My science and 


the sympathy between thee and him have so 
wrought within his system that he now 
stands apart from common men, as thou 
dost, daughter of my pride and triumph, 
from ordinary women. Pass on, then, 
through the world, most dear to one another 
and dreadful to all besides!” 

‘‘My father,” said Beatrice, feebly, — and 
still as she spoke she kept her hand upon her 
heart, — ‘‘wherefore didst thou inflict this 
miserable doom upon thy child?”’ 

‘“‘Miserable!’’ exclaimed Rappaccini. 
“What mean you, foolish girl? Dost thou 
deem it misery to be endowed with marvel- 
lous gifts against which no power nor strength 
could avail an enemy — misery, to be able to 
quell the mightiest with a breath — misery, 
to be as terrible as thou art beautiful? 
Wouldst thou, then, have preferred the con- 
dition of a weak woman, exposed to all evil 
and capable of none?”’ 

““T would fain have been loved, not feared, 
murmured Beatrice, sinking down upon the 
ground. ‘But now it matters not. J am 
going, father, where the evil which thou hast 
striven to mingle with my being will pass 
away like a dream — like the fragrance of 
these poisonous flowers, which will no longer 
taint my breath among the flowers of Eden. 
Farewell, Giovanni! Tshy words of hatred 
are like lead within my heart; but they, too, 
will fall away as I ascend. Oh, was there 
not, from the first, more poison in thy nature 
than in mine?” 

To Beatrice, — so radically had her earthly 
part been wrought upon by Rappaccini’s 
skill, —as poison had been life, so the 
powerful antidote was death; and thus the 
poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of 
thwarted nature, and of the fatality that 
attends all such efforts of perverted wisdom, 
perished there, at the feet of her father and 
Giovanni. Just at that moment Professor 
Pietro Baglioni looked forth from the win- 
dow, and called loudly, in a tone of triumph 
mixed with horror, to the thunderstricken 
man of science, 

‘“‘Rappaccini! Rappaccini! and is this the 
upshot of your experiment!”’ 


ETHAN BRAND 
(1851) 


Bartram the lime-burner, a rough, heavy- 
looking man, begrimed with charcoal, sat 
watching his kiln, at nightfall, while his little 
son played at building houses with the scat- 
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tered fragments of marble, when, on the hill- 
side below them, they heard a roar of laugh- 
ter, not mirthful, but slow, and even solemn, 
like a wind shaking the boughs of the forest. 

“Father, what is that?’’ asked the little 
boy, leaving his play, and pressing betwixt 
his father’s knees. 

“‘Oh, some drunken man, I suppose,”’ an- 
swered the lime-burner; ‘‘some merry fellow 
from the bar-room in the village, who dared 
not laugh loud enough within doors lest he 
should blow the roof of the house off. So 
here he is, shaking his jolly sides at the foot of 
Graylock.” ; 

“But, father,’”’ said the child, more sensi- 
tive than the obtuse, middle-aged clown, “he 
does not laugh like a man that is glad. So 
the noise frightens me!”’ . 

“Don’t be a fool, child!’ cried his father, 
gruffy. ‘You will never make a man, I do 
believe; there is too much of your mother in 
you. I have known the rustling of a leaf 
startle you. Hark! Here comes the merry 
fellow now. You shall see that there is no 
harm in him.” | 7 TY 

Bartram and his little son, while they were 
talking thus, sat watching the same lime-kiln 
that had been the scene of Ethan Brand’s 
solitary and meditative life, before he began 
his search for the Unpardonable Sin. Many 
years, as we have seen, had now elapsed, 
since that portentous night when the IDEA 
was first developed. The kiln, however, on 
the mountain-side, stood unimpaired, and 
was in nothing changed since he had thrown 
his dark thoughts into the intense glow of its 
furnace, and melted them, as it were, into 
the one thought that took possession of his 
life. It was a rude, round, tower-like struc- 
ture about twenty feet high, heavily built of 
rough stones, and with a hillock of earth 
heaped about the larger part of its circum- 
ference; so that the blocks and fragments of 
marble might be drawn by cart-loads, and 
thrown in at the top. There was an opening 
at the bottom of the tower, like an oven- 
mouth, but large enough to admit a man in 
a stooping posture, and provided with a 
massive iron door. With the smoke and jets 
of flame issuing from the chinks and crevices 
of this door, which seemed to give admittance 
into the hillside, it resembled nothing so 
much as the private entrance to the infernal 
regions, which the shepherds of the Delect- 
able Mountains were accustomed to show to 
pilgrims. 

-There are many such lime-kilns in that 
tract of country, for the purpose of burning 


the white marble which composes a large part 
of the substance of the hills. Some of them, 
built years ago, and long deserted, with 
weeds growing in the vacant round of the 
interior, which is open to the sky, and grass 
and wild-flowers rooting themselves into the 
chinks of the stones, look already like relics 
of antiquity, and may yet be overspread 
with the lichens of centuries to come. 
Others, where the lime-burner still feeds his 
daily and night-long fire, afford points of 
interest to the wanderer among the hills, who 
seats himself on a log of wood or a fragment 
of marble, to hold a chat with the solitary 
man. It isa lonesome, and, when the char- 
acter is inclined to thought, may be an in- 
tensely thoughtful occupation; as it proved 
in the case of Ethan Brand, who had. mused 
to such strange purpose, in days gone by, 
while the fire in this very kiln was burning. 
The man who now watched the fire was of 
a different order, and troubled himself with 
no thoughts save the very few that were 
requisite to his business. At frequent in- 
tervals, he flung back the clashing weight of 
the iron door, and, turning his face from the 
insufferable glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, 
or stirred the immense brands with a long 
pole. Within the furnace were seen the curl- 
ing and riotous flames, and the burning 
marble, almost molten with the intensity of 
heat; while without, the reflection of the fire 
quivered on the dark intricacy of the sur- 
rounding forest, and showed in the fore- 
ground a bright and ruddy little picture of 
the hut, the spring beside its door, the 
athletic and coal-begrimed figure of the lime- 
burner, and the half-frightened child, shrink- 
ing into the protection of his father’s shadow. 
And when again the iron door was closed, 
then reappeared the tender light of the half- 
full moon, which vainly strove to trace out 
the indistinct shapes of the neighboring 
mountains; and, in the upper sky, there was a 
flitting congregation of clouds, still faintly 
tinged with the rosy sunset, though thus far 
down into the valley the sunshine had van- 
ished long and long ago. 
The little boy now crept still closer to his 
father, as footsteps were heard ascending the 
hillside, and a human form thrust aside the 
bushes that clustered beneath the trees. 
‘“Halloo!who is it?’’ cried the lime-burner, 
vexed at his son’s timidity, yet half infected 
by it. ‘Come forward, and show yourself, 
like a man, or I’ll fling this chunk of marble 
at your head!”’ 
“Vou offer me a rough welcome,”’ said a 
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gloomy voice, as the unknown man drew 
nigh. ‘Yet I neither claim nor desire a 
kinder one, even at my own fireside.” 

To obtain a distincter view, Bartram threw 
open the iron door of the kiln, whence im- 
mediately issued a gush of fierce light, that 
smote full upon the stranger’s face and figure. 
To a careless eye there appeared nothing 
very remarkable in his aspect, which was that 
of a man in a coarse, brown, country-made 
suit of clothes, tall and thin, with the staff 
and heavy shoes of a wayfarer. As he ad- 
vanced, he fixed his eyes — which were very 
bright — intently upon the brightness of the 
furnace, as if he beheld, or expected to be- 
hold, some object worthy of note within it. 

‘‘Good evening, stranger,’’ said the lime- 
burner; ‘‘whence come you, so late in the 
day?” 

“T come from my search,’”’ answered the 
wayfarer; “for, at last, it is finished.”’ 

“Drunk! — or crazy!’’ muttered Bartram 
to himself. “I shall have trouble with the 
fellow. The sooner I drive him away, the 
better.” | 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered 
to his father, and begged him to shut the 
door of the kiln, so that there might not be 
so much light; for that there was something 
in the man’s face which he was afraid to look 
at, yet could not look away from. And, 
indeed, even the lime-burner’s dull and 
torpid sense began to be impressed by an 
indescribable something in that thin, rugged, 
thoughtful visage, with the grizzled hair 
hanging wildly about it, and those deeply 
sunken eyes, which gleamed like fires within 
the entrance of a mysterious cavern. But, 
as he closed the door, the stranger turned 
towards him, and spoke in a quiet, familiar 
way, that made Bartram feel as if he were a 
sane and sensible man, after all. 

“Your task draws to an end, I see,’”’ said 
he. ‘This marble has already been burning 
three days. A few hours more will convert 
the stone to lime.” 

‘Why, who are you?”’ exclaimed the lime- 
burner. ‘‘ You seem as well acquainted with 
my business as I am myself.” 

‘‘And well I may be,” said the stranger; 
“for I followed the same craft many a long 
year, and here, too, on this very spot. But 
you are a new-comer in these parts. Did you 
never hear of Ethan Brand?” 

“The man that went in search of the Un- 
pardonable Sin?’’ asked Bartram, with a 
laugh. 


‘The same,”’ answered the stranger. ‘He 


has found what he sought, and therefore he 
comes back again.” 

“What! then you are Ethan Brand him- 
self?’’ cried the lime-burner, in amazement. 
‘“‘T am a new-comer here, as you say, and 
they call it eighteen years since you left the 
foot of Graylock. But, I can tell you, the 
good folks still talk about Ethan Brand, in 
the village yonder, and what a strange errand 
took him away from his lime-kiln. Well, and 
so you have found the Unpardonable Sin?”’ 

“Even so!”’ said the stranger, calmly. 

“Tf the question is a fair one,’’ proceeded 
Bartram, ‘‘where might it be?” 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own 
heart. 

‘“‘Here!’’ replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his counte- 
nance, but as if moved by an involuntary 
recognition of the infinite absurdity of seek- 
ing throughout the world for what was the 
closest of all things to himself, and looking 
into every heart, save his own, for what was 
hidden in no other breast, he broke into a 
laugh of scorn. It was the same slow, heavy 
laugh, that had almost appalled the lime- 
burner when it heralded the wayfarer’s 
approach. . 

The solitary mountain-side was made 
dismal by it. Laughter, when out of place, 
mistimed, or bursting forth from a disordered 
state of feeling, may be the most terrible 
modulation of the human voice. The laugh- 
ter of one asleep, even if it be a little child, — 
the madman’s laugh, — the wild, screaming 
laugh of a born idiot, — are sounds that we 
sometimes tremble to hear, and would always 
willingly forget. Poets have imagined no 
utterance of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully 
appropriate asa laugh. And even the obtuse 
lime-burner felt his nerves shaken,. as this 
strange man looked inward at his own heart, 
and burst into laughter that rolled away into 
the night, and was indistinctly reverberated 


among the hills. 


“Toe,” said he to his little son, “scamper 
down to the tavern in the village, and tell the 
jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand has 
come back, and that he has found the Un- 
pardonable Sin!” 

The boy darted away on his errand, to 
which Ethan Brand made no objection, nor 
seemed hardly to notice it. He sat ona log 
of wood, looking steadfastly at the iron door 
of the kiln. When the child was out of sight, 
and his swift and light footsteps ceased to be 
heard treading first on the fallen leaves and 
then on the rocky mountain-path, the lime- 
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burner began to regret his departure. He 
felt that the little fellow’s presence had been a 
barrier between his guest and himself, and 
that he must now deal, heart to heart, with a 
man who, on his own confession, had com- 
mitted the one only crime for which Heaven 
could afford no mercy. That crime, in its 
indistinct blackness, seemed to overshadow 
him. The lime-burner’s own sins rose up 
within him, and made his memory riotous 
with a throng of evil shapes that asserted 
their kindred with the Master Sin, whatever 
it might be, which it was within the scope of 
man’s corrupted nature to conceive and cher- 
ish. They were all of one family; they went 
to and fro between his breast and Ethan 
Brand’s, and carried dark greetings from one 
to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories 
which had grown traditionary in reference to 
this strange man, who had come upon him 
like a shadow of the night, and was making 
himself at home in his old place, after so long 
absence that the dead people, dead and 
buried for years, would have had more right 
to be at home, in any familiar spot, than he. 
Ethan Brand, it was said, had: conversed 
with Satan himself in the lurid blaze of this 
very kiln. The legend had been matter of 
mirth heretofore, but looked grisly now. 
According to this tale, before Ethan Brand 
departed on his search, he had been accus- 
-tomed to evoke a fiend from the hot furnace 
of the lime-kiln, night after night, in order to 
confer with him about the Unpardonable 
Sin; the man and the fiend each laboring to 
frame the image of some mode of guilt which 
could neither be atoned for nor forgiven. 
And, with the first gleam of light upon the 
mountain-top, the fiend crept in at the iron 
door, there to abide the intensest element of 
fire, until again summoned forth to share in 
the dreadful task of extending man’s possible 
guilt beyond the scope of Heaven’s else 

infinite mercy. 

» While the lime-burner was struggling with 
‘the horror of these thoughts, Ethan Brand 
rose from the log, and flung open the door of 
the kiln. The action was in such accordance 
with the idea in Bartram’s mind, that he 
almost expected to see the Evil One issue 
forth, red-hot, from the raging furnace. 

“Hold! hold!” cried he, with a tremulous 
attempt to laugh; for he was ashamed of his 
fears, although they overmastered him. 
“Don’t, for mercy’s sake, bring out your 
Devil now!” 

“Man!” sternly replied Ethan Brand, 


“what need have I of the Devil? I have left 
him behind me, on my track. It is with such 
half-way sinners as you that he busies him- 
self. Fear not, because I open the door. I 
do but act by old custom, and am going to 
trim your fire, like a lime-burner, as I was 
once.” 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more 
wood, and bent forward to gaze into the 
hollow prison-house of the fire, regardless of 
the fierce glow that reddened upon his face. 
The lime-burner sat watching him, and half 
suspected this strange guest of a purpose, if 
not to evoke a fiend, at least to plunge bodily 


into the flames, and thus vanish from the 


sight of man. Ethan Brand, however, drew 
quietly back, and closed the door of the 
kiln. : 

“‘T have looked,” said he, “into many a 
human heart that was seven times hotter 
with sinful passions than yonder furnace is 
with fire. But I found not there what I 
sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin!” 

“What is the Unpardonable Sin?” asked 
the lime-burner; and then he shrank farther 
from his companion, trembling lest his ques- 
tion should be answered. ; 

“It is a sin that grew within my own 
breast,” replied Ethan Brand, standing erect, 
with a pride that distinguishes all enthusiasts 
of his stamp. “A sin that grew nowhere 
else! The sin of an intellect that triumphed 
over the sense of brotherhood with man and 
reverence for God, and sacrificed everything 
to its own mighty claims! The only sin that 
deserves a recompense of immortal agony! 
Freely, were it to do again, would I incur the 
guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the retribu- 
tion!” 

‘The man’s head is turned,’’ muttered the 
lime-burner to himself. “He may be a 
sinner like the rest of us, — nothing more 
likely, — but, I’ll be sworn, he is a madman 
too.”’ 

Nevertheless, he felt uncomfortable at his 
situation, alone with Ethan Brand on the 
wild mountain-side, and was right glad to 
hear the rough murmur of tongues, and the 
footsteps of what seemed a pretty numerous 
party, stumbling over the stones and rustling 
through the underbrush. Soon appeared the 
whole lazy regiment that was’ wont to infest 
the village tavern, comprehending three or 
four individuals who had drunk flip beside 
the bar-room fire through all the winters, and 
smoked their pipes beneath the stoop through 
all the summers, since Ethan Brand’s de- 
parture. Laughing boisterously, and ming- 
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ling all their voices together in unceremoni- 
ous talk, they now burst into the moonshine 
and narrow streaks of firelight that illumi- 
nated the open space before the lime-kiln. 
Bartram set the door ajar again, flooding the 
‘spot with light, that the whole company 
might get a fair view of Ethan Brand, and he 
‘of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was 
a once ubiquitous man, now almost extinct, 
but whom we were formerly sure to encounter 
at the hotel of every thriving village through- 
out the country. It was the stage-agent. 
The present specimen of the genus was a 
wilted and smoke-dried man, wrinkled and 
red-nosed, in a smartly cut, brown, bob- 
tailed coat, with brass buttons, who, for a 
length of time unknown, had kept his desk 
and. corner in the bar-room, and was still 
puffing what seemed to be the same cigar 
that he had lighted twenty years before. He 
had great fame as a dry joker, though, per- 
haps, less on account of any intrinsic humor 
than from a certain flavor of brandy-toddy 
and tobacco-smoke, which impregnated all 
his ideas and expressions, as well as his 
person. Another well-remembered though 
strangely altered face was that of Lawyer 
Giles, as people still called him in courtesy; 
an elderly ragamuffin, in his soiled shirt- 
sleeves and tow-cloth trousers. This poor 
fellow had been an attorney, in what he 
called his better days, a sharp practitioner, 
and in great vogue among the village liti- 
gants; but flip, and sling, and toddy, and 
cocktails, imbibed at all hours, morning, 
noon, and night, had caused him to slide 
from intellectual to various kinds and degrees 
of bodily labor, till at last, to adopt his own 
phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In other 
words, Giles was now a soap-boiler, in a small 
way. - He had come to be but the fragment 
of a human being, a part of one foot having 
been chopped off by an axe, and an entire 
hand torn away by the devilish grip of a 
steam-engine. Yet, though the corporeal 
hand was gone, a spiritual member remained; 
for, stretching forth the stump, Giles stead- 
fastly averred that he felt an invisible thumb 
and fingers with as vivid a sensation as before 
the real ones were amputated. A maimed 
and miserable wretch he was; but one, never- 
theless, whom the world could not trample 
on, and had no right to scorn, either in this or 
any previous stage of his misfortunes, since 
he had still kept up the courage and spirit of 
a man, asked nothing in charity, and with 
his one hand—and that the left- one — 


fought a stern battle against want and hostile 
circumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another per- 
sonage, who, with certain points of similarity 
to Lawyer Giles, had many more of differ- 
ence. It was the village doctor; a man of 
some fifty years, whom, at an earlier period 
of his life, we introduced as paying a profes- 
sional visit to Ethan Brand during the lat- 
ter’s supposed insanity. He was now a 
purple-visaged, rude, and brutal, yet half- 
gentlemanly figure, with something wild, 
ruined, and desperate in his talk, and in all 
the details of his gesture and manners. 
Brandy possessed this man like an evil spirit, 
and made him as surly and savage as a wild 
beast, and as miserable as a lost soul; but 
there was supposed to be in him such wonder- 
ful skill, such native gifts of healing, beyond 
any which medical science could impart, that 
society caught hold of him, and would not let 
him sink out of its reach. So, swaying toand 
fro upon his horse, and grumbling thick ac- 
cents at the bedside, he visited all the sick- 
chambers for miles about among the moun- 
tain towns, and sometimes raised a dying 
man, as it were, by miracle, or quite as often, 
no doubt, sent his patient to a grave that was 
dug many a year too soon. The doctor had 
an everlasting pipe in his mouth, and, as 
somebody said, in allusion to his habit of 
swearing, it was always alight with hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, and 
greeted Ethan Brand each after his own 
fashion, earnestly inviting him to partake of 
the contents of a certain black bottle, in 
which, as they averred, he would find some- 
thing far better worth seeking for than the 
Unpardonable Sin. No mind, which has 
wrought itself by intense and solitary medita- 
tion into a high state of enthusiasm, can 
endure the kind of contact with low and 
vulgar modes of thought and feeling to which 
Ethan Brand was now subjected. It made 
him doubt — and, strange to say, it was a 
painful doubt — whether he had indeed 
found the Unpardonable Sin, and found it 
within himself. The whole question on 
which he had exhausted life, and more than 
life, looked like a delusion. 

“Leave me,” he said bitterly, “‘ye brute 
beasts, that have made yourselves so, shrivel- 
ling up your souls with fiery liquors! I have 
done with you. Years and years ago, i 
groped into your hearts, and found nothing 
there for my purpose. Get ye gone!”’ 

“Why, you uncivil scoundrel,” cried the 
fierce doctor, “‘is that-the way you respond to 
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the kindness of your best friends? Then let 
me tell you the truth. You have no more 
found the Unpardonable Sin than yonder boy 
Joe has. You are but a crazy fellow, — I 
told you so twenty years ago, — neither 
better nor worse than a crazy fellow, and the 
fit companion of old Humphrey, here!”’ 

He pointed to an old man, _ shabbily 
dressed, with long white hair, thin visage, 
and unsteady eyes. For some years past 
this aged person had been wandering about 
among the hills, inquiring of all travelers 
whom he met for his daughter. The girl, it 
seemed, had gone off with a company of 
circus-performers; and occasionally tidings of 
her came to the village, and fine stories were 
told of her glittering appearance as she rode 
on horseback in the ring, or performed mar- 
velous feats on the tight-rope. 

The white-haired father now approached 
Ethan Brand, and gazed unsteadily into his 
face. 

“They tell me you have been all over the 
earth,” said he, wringing his hands with 
earnestness. ‘You must have seen my 
daughter, for she makes a grand figure in the 
world, and everybody goes to see her. Did 
she send any word to her old father, or say 
when she was coming back?”’ 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the old 
man’s. That daughter, from whom he so 
earnestly desired a word of greeting, was the 
Esther of our tale, the very girl whom, with 
such cold and remorseless purpose, Ethan 
Brand had made the subject of a psychological 
experiment, and wasted, absorbed, and per- 
haps annihilated her soul, in the process. 

“Yes,” murmured he, turning away from 
the hoary wanderer; ‘‘it is no delusion. 
There is an Unpardonable Sin!” 

While these things were passing, a merry 
scene was going forward in the area of cheer- 
ful light, beside the spring and before the 
door of the hut. A number of the youth of 
the village, young men and girls, had hurried 
up the hillside, impelled by curiosity to see 
Ethan Brand, the hero of so many a legend 
familiar to their childhood. Finding no- 
thing, however, very remarkable in his aspect, 
— nothing but a sunburnt wayfarer, in plain 
garb and dusty shoes, who sat looking into 
the fire as if he fancied pictures among the 
coals, — these young people speedily grew 
tired of observing him. As it happened, 
there was other amusement at hand. An old 
German Jew, traveling with a diorama on his 
back, was passing down the mountain-road 

towards the village just as the party turned 


aside from it, and, in hopes of eking out the 
profits of the day, the showman had kept 
them company to the lime-kiln. 

“Come, old Dutchman,” cried one of the 
young men, ‘‘let us see your pictures, if you 
can swear they are worth looking at!” 

‘Oh, yes, Captain,’”’ answered the Jew, — 
whether as a matter of courtesy or craft, he 
styled everybody Captain, — ‘‘I shall show 
you, indeed, some very superb pictures!” 

So, placing his box in a proper position, he 
invited the young men and girls to look 
through the glass orifices of the machine, and 
proceeded to exhibit a series of the most out- 
rageous scratchings and daubings, as speci- 
mens of the fine arts, that ever an itinerant 
showman had the face to impose upon his 
circle of spectators. The pictures were worn 
out, moreover, tattered, full of cracks and 
wrinkles, dingy with tobacco-smoke, and 
otherwise in a most pitiable condition. 
Some purported to be cities, public edifices, 
and ruined castles in Europe; others repre- 
sented Napoleon’s battles and Nelson’s sea- 
fights; and in the midst of these would be 
seen a gigantic, brown, hairy hand, — which 
might have been mistaken for the Hand of 
Destiny, though, in truth, it was only the 
showman’s, — pointing its forefinger to vari- 
ous scenes of the conflict, while its owner gave 
historical illustrations. When, with much 
merriment at its abominable deficiency of 
merit, the exhibition was concluded, the 
German bade little Joe put his head into 
the box. Viewed through the magnifying- 
glasses, the boy’s round, rosy visage assumed 
the strangest imaginable aspect of an im- 
mense Titanic child, the mouth grinning 
broadly, and the eyes and every other feature: 
overflowing with fun at the joke. Suddenly, 
however, that merry face turned pale, and its 
expression changed to horror, for this easily 
impressed and excitable child had become 
sensible that the eye of Ethan Brand was 
fixed upon him through the glass. 

“You make the little man to be afraid, 
Captain,’”’ said the German Jew, turning up 
the dark and strong outline of his visage, 
from his stooping posture. ‘“‘ But look again, 
and, by chance, I shall cause you to see 
somewhat that is very fine, upon my word!" 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an 
instant, and then starting back, looked fix- 
edly at the German. What had he seen? 
Nothing, apparently; for a curious youth, 
who had peeped in almost at the same mo- 
ment, beheld only a vacant space of can- 
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““T remember you now,’’ muttered Ethan 
Brand to the showman. 

‘‘Ah, Captain,’’ whispered the Jew of 
Nuremberg, with a dark smile, “I find it to 
be a heavy matter in my show-box, — this 
Unpardonable Sin! By my faith, Captain, it 
has wearied my shoulders, this long day, to 
carry it over the mountain.” 

‘“‘Peace,’”’ answered Ethan Brand, sternly, 
‘“‘or get thee into the furnace yonder!”’ 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely con- 
cluded, when a great, elderly dog — who 
seemed to be his own master, as no person in 
the company laid claim to him — saw fit to 
render himself the object of public notice. 
Hitherto, he had shown himself a very quiet, 
well-disposed old dog, going round from one 
to another, and, by way of being sociable, 
offering his rough head to be patted by any 
kindly hand that would take so much 
trouble. But now, all of a sudden, this grave 
and venerable quadruped, of his own mere 
motion, and without the slightest suggestion 
from anybody else, began to run round after 
his tail, which, to heighten the absurdity of 
the proceeding, was a great deal shorter than 
it should have been. Never was seen such 
headlong eagerness in pursuit of an object 
that could not possibly be attained; never 
was heard such a tremendous outbreak of 
growling, snarling, barking, and snapping, — 
as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s body 
were at deadly and most unforgivable enmity 
with the other. Faster and faster, round 
about went the cur; and faster and still 
faster fled the unapproachable brevity of his 
tail; and louder and fiercer grew his yells of 
rage and animosity; until, utterly exhausted, 
and as far from the goal as ever, the foolish 
old dog ceased his performance as suddenly 
as he had begun it. The next moment he 
was as mild, quiet, sensible, and respectable 
in his deportment, as when he first scraped 
acquaintance with the company. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was 
greeted with universal laughter, clapping of 
hands, and shouts of encore, to which the 
canine performer responded by wagging all 
that there was to wag of his tail, but ap- 
peared totally unable to repeat his very 
successful effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his 


seat upon the log, and moved, it might be, by 


a perception of some remote analogy be- 
tween his own case and that of this self- 
pursuing cur, he broke into the awful laugh, 
which, more than any other token, expressed 
the condition of his inward being. From 


that moment, the merriment of the party 
was at an end; they stood aghast, dreading 
lest the inauspicious sound should be rever- 
berated around the horizon, and that moun- 
tain would thunder it to mountain, and so 
the horror be prolonged upon their ears. 
Then, whispering one to another that it was 
late, — that the moon was almost down, — 
that the August night was growing chill, — 
they hurried homewards, leaving the lime- 
burner and little Joe to deal as they might — 
with their unwelcome guest. Save for these 
three human beings, the open space on the 
hillside was a solitude, set in a vast gloom of 
forest. ‘Beyond that darksome verge, the 
firelight glimmered on the stately trunks and 
almost black foliage of pines, intermixed 
with the lighter verdure of sapling oaks, 
maples, and poplars, while here and there lay 
the gigantic corpses of dead trees, decaying 
on the leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to 
little Joe — a timorous and imaginative child 
—that the silent forest was holding its 
breath until some fearful thing should 
happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the 
fire, and closed the door of the kiln; then 
looking over his shoulder at the lime-burner 
and his son, he bade, rather than advised, 
them to retire to rest. 

“For myself, I cannot sleep,” said he. 
‘‘T have matters that it concerns me to medi- 
tate upon. I will watch the fire, as I used to 
do in the old time.” 

‘‘And call the Devil out of the furnace to 
keep you company, I suppose,’ muttered 
Bartram, who had been making intimate 
acquaintance with the black bottle above 
mentioned. ‘‘But watch, if you like, and 
call as many devils as you like! For my 
part, I shall be all the better for a snooze. 
Come, Joe!” 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, 
he looked back at the wayfarer, and the tears 
came into his eyes, for his tender spirit had 
an intuition of the bleak and terrible loneli- 
ness in which this man had enveloped him- 
self. 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat 
listening to the crackling of the kindled 
wood, and looking at the little spirts of fire 
that issued through the chinks of the door. 
These trifles, however, once so familiar, had 
but the slightest hold of his attention, while 
deep within his mind he was reviewing the 
gradual but marvelous change that had been 
wrought upon him by the search to which he 
had devoted himself. He remembered how 
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the night dew had fallen upon him, — how 
the dark forest had whispered to him, — how 
the stars had gleamed upon him, — a simple 
and loving man, watching his fire in the years 
gone by, and ever musing as it burned. He 
remembered with what tenderness, with 
what love and sympathy for mankind, and 
what pity for human guilt and woe, he had 
first begun to contemplate those ideas which 
afterwards became the inspiration of his life; 
with what reverence he had then looked into 
the heart of man, viewing it as a temple 
originally divine, and, however desecrated, 
still to be held sacred by a brother; with 
what awful fear he had deprecated the suc- 
cess of his pursuit, and prayed that the Un- 
pardonable Sin might never be revealed to 
him. Then ensued that vast intellectual de- 
velopment, which, in its progress, disturbed 
the counterpoise between his mind and heart. 
The Idea that possessed his life had operated 
as a means of education; it had gone on culti- 
vating his powers to the highest point of 
which they were susceptible; it had raised 
him from the level of an unlettered laborer to 
stand on a star-lit eminence, whither the 
philosophers of the earth, laden with the 
lore of universities, might vainly strive to 
clamber after him. So much for the intel- 
lect! But where was the heart? That, 
indeed, had withered, — had contracted, — 
had hardened,—had perished! It had 
ceased to partake of the universal throb. 
‘He had lost his hold of the magnetic chain of 
humanity. He was no longer a brother-man, 
opening the chambers or the dungeons of our 
common nature by the key of holy sympathy, 
which gave him a right to share in all its 
secrets; he was now a cold observer, looking 
on mankind as the subject of his experiment, 
and, at length, converting man and woman 
to be his puppets, and pulling the wires that 
moved them to such degrees of crime as were 
demanded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He 
began to be so from the moment that his 
moral nature had ceased to keep the pace of 
improvement with his intellect. And now, 
as his highest effort and inevitable develop- 
ment, — as the bright and gorgeous flower, 
and rich, delicious fruit of his life’s labor, — 
he had produced the Unpardonable Sin! 

‘What more have I to seek? what more to 
achieve?” said Ethan Brand to himself. 
“My task is done, and well done!”’ 

Starting from the log with a certain alac- 
rity in his gait and ascending the hillock of 
earth that was raised against the stone cir- 


cumference of the lime-kiln, he thus reached 
the top of the structure. It was a space of 
perhaps ten feet across, from edge to edge, 
presenting a view of the upper surface of the 
immense mass of broken marble with which 
the kiln was heaped. All these innumerable 
blocks and fragments of marble were red-hot 


-and vividly on fire, sending up great spouts 


of blue flame, which quivered aloft and 
danced madly, as within a magic circle, and 
sank and rose again, with continual and 
multitudinous activity. As the lonely man 
bent forward over this terrible body of fire, 
the blasting heat smote up against his person 
with a breath that, it might be supposed, 
would have scorched and shrivelled him up 
in a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his 
arms on high. The blue flames played upon 
his face, and imparted the wild and ghastly 
light which alone could have suited its ex- 
pression; it was that of a fiend on the verge 
of plunging into his gulf of intensest tor- 
ment. 

‘““OC) Mother Earth,”’ cried he, ‘“‘who art no 
more my Mother, and into whose bosom this 
frame shall never be resolved! O mankind, 
whose brotherhood I have cast off, and 
trampled thy great heart beneath my feet! 
O stars of heaven, that shone on me of old, as 
if to light me onward and upward! — fare- 
well all, and forever. Come, deadly element 
of Fire, — henceforth my familiar frame! 
Embrace me, as I do thee!”’ 

That night the sound of a fearful peal of 
laughter rolled heavily through the sleep of 
the lime-burner and his little son; dim shapes 
of horror and anguish haunted their dreams, 
and seemed still present in the rude hovel, 
when they opened their eyes to the day- 
light. 

“Up, boy, up!’ cried the lime-burner, 
staring about him. ‘Thank Heaven, the 
night is gone, at last; and rather than pass 
such another, I would watch my lime-kiln, 
wide awake, fora twelvemonth. This Ethan 
Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardonable 
Sin, has done me no such mighty favor, in 
taking my place!” 

He issued from the hut, followed by little 
Joe, who kept fast hold of his father’s hand. 
The early sunshine was already pouring its 
gold upon the mountain-tops, and though 
the valleys were still in shadow, they smiled 
cheerfully in the promise of the bright day 
that was hastening onward. The village, 
completely shut in by hills, which swelled 
away gently about it, looked as if it had 
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rested peacefully in the hollow of the great 
hand of Providence. Every dwelling was 
distinctly visible; the little spires of the two 
churches pointed upwards, and caught a fore- 
glimmering of brightness from the sun-gilt 
skies upon their gilded weathercocks. The 
tavern was astir, and the figure of the old, 


smoke-dried stage-agent, cigar in mouth, was - 


seen beneath the stoop. Old Graylock was 
glorified with a golden cloud upon his head. 
Scattered likewise over the breasts of the sur- 
rounding mountains, there were heaps of 
hoary mist, in fantastic shapes, some of them 
far down into the valley, others high up to- 
wards the summits, and still others, of the 
same family of mist or cloud, hovering in the 
gold radiance of the upper atmosphere. 
Stepping from one to another of the clouds 
that rested on the hills, and thence to the 
loftier brotherhood that sailed i in air, it seemed 
almost as if a mortal man might thus ascend 
into the heavenly regions. Earth was so 
mingled with sky that it was a day-dream to 
look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and 
homely, which Nature so readily adopts into 
a scene like this, the stagecoach was rattling 
down the mountain-road, and the driver 
sounded his horn, while Echo caught up the 
notes, and intertwined them into a rich and 
varied and elaborate harmony, of which the 
original performer could lay claim to little 
share. The great hills played a concert 
among themselves, each contributing a strain 
of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

‘Dear father,” cried he, skipping cheerily 
to and fro, “that strange man is gone, and 
the sky and the mountains all seem glad of 
ith? 

“Yes,” growled the lime-burner, with an 
oath, ‘‘ but he has let the fire go down, and no 
thanks to him if five hundred bushels of lime 
are not spoiled. If I catch the fellow here- 
abouts again, I shall feel like tossing him into 
the furnace!” 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended 
to the top of the kiln. After a moment’s 
pause, he called to his son. 

“Come up here, Joe!’’ said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood 
by his father’s side. The marble was all 
burnt into perfect, snow-white lime. But 
on its surface, in the midst of the circle, — 
snow-white too, and thoroughly converted 
into lime, —lay a human skeleton, in the 
attitude of a person who, after long toil, lies 
down to long repose. Within the ribs — 
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strange to say — was the shape of a human 
heart. 

‘“‘Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?” 
cried Bartram, in some perplexity at this 
phenomenon. ‘At any rate, it is burnt into 
what looks like special good lime; and, taking 
all the bones together, my kiln is half a bushel 
the richer for him.” 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his 
pole, and, letting it fall upon the skeleton, 
the relics of Ethan Brand were crumbled into 
fragments. 
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Brook Farm, Oak Hill, April 13th, 1841. — 
. Here I am in a polar Paradise! I know 
not how to interpret this aspect of nature, — 
whether it be of good or evil omen to our en- 
terprise. But I reflect that the Plymouth 
pilgrims arrived in the midst of storm, and 
stepped ashore upon mountain snow- -drifts: 
and, nevertheless, they prospered, and be- 
came a great people, — and doubtless it will 
be the same with us. I laud my stars, how- 
ever, that you will not have your first impres- 
sions of (perhaps) our future home from such 
a day as this.... Through faith, I persist in 
believing that Spring and Summer will come 
in their due season; but the unregenerated 
man shivers within me, and suggests a doubt 
whether I may not have wandered within the 
precincts of the Arctic Circle, and chosen my 
heritage among everlasting snows. Pro- 
vide yourself with a good stock of furs, and, 
if you can obtain the skin of a polar bear, you. 
will find it a very suitable summer dress for 
this region. ... 
I have not yet taken my first lesson in agri- 
culture, except that I went to see our cows 
foddered, yesterday afternoon. We have 
eight of our own; and the number is now in- 
creased by a transcendental heifer belonging 
to Miss Margaret Fuller. She is very frac- 
tious, I believe, and apt to kick over the 
milk-pail. ... I intend to convert myself into 
a milkmaid this evening, but I pray Heaven 
that Mr. Ripley may be moved to assign 
me the kindliest cow in the herd, otherwise I 
shall perform my duty with fear and tremb- 
ling. 
I like my brethren in affliction very well; 
and, could you see us sitting round our 
table at meal-times, before the great kitchen 
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fire, you would call it a cheerful sight. Mrs. 
B is a most comfortable woman to be- 
hold. She looks as if her ample person were 
stuffed full of tenderness, — indeed, as if she 
were all one great, kind heart.... 


April r4th, 10a. m.— ...1 did not milk 
the cows last night, because Mr. Ripley was 
afraid to trust them to my hands, or me to 
their horns, I know not which. But this 
morning I have done wonders. Before 
breakfast, I went out to the barn and began 
to chop hay for the cattle, and with such 
“righteous vehemence,”’ as Mr. Ripley says, 
did I labor, that in the space of ten minutes I 
broke the machine. Then I brought wood 
and replenished the fires; and finally went 
down to breakfast, and ate up a huge mound 
of buckwheat cakes. After breakfast, Mr. 
Ripley put a four-pronged instrument into 
my hands, which he gave me to understand 
was called a pitchfork; and he and Mr. Farley 
being armed with similar weapons, we all 
three commenced a gallant attack upon a 
heap of manure. This office being concluded, 
and I having purified myself, I sit down to 
finish this letter... . 

Miss Fuller’s cow hooks the other cows, and 
has made herself ruler of the herd, and be- 
haves in a very tyrannical manner.... I 
shall make an excellent husbandman, — 
I feel the original Adam reviving within 
me. 


April r6th. —... Since I last wrote, there 
has been an addition to our community of 
four gentlemen in sables, who promise to be 
among our most useful and respectable 
members. They arrived yesterday about 
noon. Mr. Ripley had proposed to them to 
join us, no longer ago than that very morn- 
ing. I had some conversation with them in 
the afternoon, and was glad to hear them ex- 
press much satisfaction with their new abode 
and all the arrangements. They do not ap- 
pear to be very communicative, however, — 
or perhaps it may be merely an external re- 
serve, like my own, to shield their delicacy. 
Several of their prominent characteristics, as 
well as their black attire, lead me to believe 
that they are members of the clerical pro- 
fession; but I have not yet ascertained from 
their own lips what has been the nature of 
their past lives. I trust to have much pleas- 
ure in their society, and, sooner or later, that 
we shall all of us derive great strength from 
our intercourse with them. I cannot too 
highly applaud the readiness with which these 


four gentlemen in black have thrown aside all 
the fopperies and flummeries which have 
their origin in a false state of society. When 
I last saw them, they looked as heroically 
regardless of the stains and soils incident to 
our profession as I did when I emerged from 
the gold-mine. ... 

I have milked a cow! !!...The herd has 
rebelled against the usurpation of Miss Ful- 
ler’s heifer; and, whenever they are turned 
out of the barn, she is compelled to take re- 
fuge under our protection. So much did she 
impede my labors by keeping close to me, 
that I found it necessary to give her two or 
three gentle pats with a shovel; but still she 
preferred to trust herself to my tender mer- 
cies, rather than venture among the horns of 
the herd. She is not an amiable cow; but 
she has a very intelligent face, and seems to 
be of a reflective cast of character. I doubt 
not that she will soon perceive the expediency 
of being on good terms with the rest of the 
sisterhood. 

I have not yet been twenty yards from our 
house and barn; but I begin to perceive that 
this is a beautiful place. The scenery is of a 
mild and placid character, with nothing bold 
in its aspect; but I think its beauties will 
grow upon us, and make us love it the more, 
the longer we live here. There is a brook, so 
near the house that we shall be able to hear 
its ripple in the summer evenings, .. . but, 
for agricultural purposes, it has been made to 
flow in a straight and rectangular fashion, 
which does it infinite damage as a picturesque 
object. ... 

It was a moment or two before I could 
think whom you meant by Mr. Dismal View. 
Why, he is one of the best of the brother- 
hood, so far as cheerfulness goes; for if he do 
not laugh himself, he makes the rest of us 
laugh continually. He is the quaintest and 
queerest personage you ever saw, — full of 
dry jokes, the humor of which is so incorpor- 
ated with the strange twistifications of his 
physiognomy, that his sayings ought to be 
written down, accompanied with illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank. Then he keeps quoting 
innumerable scraps of Latin, and makes 
classical allusions, while we are turning over 
the gold-mine; and the contrast between the 
nature of his employment and the character 
of his thoughts is irresistibly ludricous. 

I have written this epistle in the parlor, 
while Farmer Ripley, and Farmer Farley, 
and Farmer Dismal View were talking about 
their agricultural concerns. So you will not 
wonder if it is not a classical piece of com- 
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position, either in point of thought or expres- 
GIOLW.« shy 
Mr. Ripley has bought four black pigs. 


April 22d—...What an abominable 
hand do I scribble! but I have been chopping 
wood, and turning a grindstone all the fore- 
noon; and such occupations are likely to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the muscles and 
sinews. It is an endless surprise to me how 
much work there is to be done in the world; 
but, thank God, I am able to do my share of 
it, — and my ability increases daily. What 
a great, broad-shouldered, elephantine per- 
sonage I shall become by and by!... 

I milked two cows this morning, and would 
send you some of the milk, only that it is 
mingled with that which was drawn forth by 
Mr. Dismal View and the rest of the bre- 
thren. 


April 28th. —...1 was caught by a cold 
during my visit to Boston. It has not af- 
fected my whole frame, but took entire pos- 
session of my head, as being the weakest and 
most vulnerable part. Never did anybody 
sneeze with such vehemence and frequency; 
and my poor brain has been in a thick fog; or, 
rather, it seemed as if my head were stuffed 
with coarse wool. ... Sometimes I wanted to 
wrench it off, and give it a great kick, like a 
football. 

This annoyance has made me endure the 
bad weather with even less than ordinary 
patience; and my faith was so far exhausted 
that, when they told me yesterday that the 
sun was setting clear, I would not even turn 
my eyes towards the west. But this morning 
I am made all over anew, and have no greater 
remnant of my cold than will serve as an ex- 
cuse for doing no work to-day.... 

The family has been dismal and dolorous 
throughout the storm. The night before 
last, William Allen was stung by a wasp on 
the eyelid; whereupon the whole side of his 
face swelled to an enormous magnitude, so 
that, at the breakfast-table, one half of him 
looked like a blind giant (the eye being 
closed), and the other half had such a sorrow- 
ful and ludicrous aspect that I was con- 
strained to laugh out of sheer pity. The 
same day, a colony of wasps was discovered 
in my chamber, where they had remained 
throughout the winter, and were now just 
bestirring themselves, doubtless with the in- 
tention of stinging me from head to foot.... 
A similar discovery was made in Mr. Farley’s 
room. In short, we seem to have taken up 
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our abode in a wasps’ nest. Thus you see a 
rural life is not one of unbroken quiet and 
serenity. 

If the middle of the day prove warm and 
pleasant, I promise myself to take a walk. 
...1I have taken one walk with Mr. Farley; 
and I could not have believed that there was 
such seclusion at so short a distance from a 
great city. Many spots seem hardly to have 
been visited for ages, — not since John Eliot 
preached to the Indians here. If we were to 
travel a thousand miles, we could not escape 
the world more completely than we can 
here. ... 

I read no newspapers, and hardly re- 
member who is President, and feel as if I had 
no more concern with what other people 
trouble themselves about than if I dwelt in 
another planet. 


May tst.—...Every day of my life 
makes me feel more and more how seldom a 
fact is accurately stated; how, almost in- 
variably, when a story has passed through 
the mind of a third person, it becomes, so far 
as regards the impression that it makes in 
further repetitions, little better than a false- 
hood, and this, too, though the narrator be 
the most truth-seeking person in existence. 
How marvellous the tendency is!...Is 
truth a fantasy which we are to pursue for- 
ever and never grasp?... 

My cold has almost entirely departed. 
Were it a sunny day, I should consider myself 
quite fit for labors out of doors; but as the 
ground is so damp, and the atmosphere so 
chill, and the sky so sullen, I intend to keep 
myself on the sick-list this one day longer, 
more especially as I wish to read Carlyle on 
Heroes... . 

There has been but one flower found in 
this vicinity — and that was an anemone, a. 
poor, pale, shivering little flower, that had 
crept under a stone-wall for shelter. Mr. 
Farley found it, while taking a walk with 
me. 
... This is May-Day! Alas, what a differ- 
ence between the ideal and the real! 


May 4th.—...My cold no longer trou- 
bles me, and all the morning I have been at 
work under the clear, blue sky, on a hill-side. 
Sometimes it almost seemed as if I were at 
work in the sky itself, though the material 
in which I wrought was the ore from our 
gold-mine. Nevertheless, there is nothing 
so unseemly and disagreeable in this sort of 
toil as you could think. It defiles the hands, 
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indeed, but not the soul. This gold ore isa 
pure and wholesome substance, else our 
mother Nature would not devour itso readily, 
and derive so much nourishment from it, and 
return such a rich abundance of good grain 
and roots in requital of it. 

The farm is growing very beautiful now, — 
not that we yet see anything of the peas and 
potatoes which we have planted; but the 
grass blushes green on the slopes and hol- 
lows. I wrote that word ‘“blush”’ almost un- 
consciously; so we will let it go as an inspired 
When I go forth afield,...I 
look beneath the stone-walls, where the ver- 
dure is richest, in hopes that a little company 
of violets, or some solitary bud, prophetic of 
the summer, may be there.... But not a 
wild-flower have I yet found. One of the 
boys gathered some yellow cowslips last Sun- 
day; but I am well content not to have found 
them, for they are not precisely what I should 
like tosend to you, though they deserve honor 
and praise, because they come to us when no 
others will. We have our parlor here dressed 
in evergreen as at Christmas. That beau- 
tiful little flower-vase...stands on Mr. 
Ripley’s study-table, at which I am now 
writing. It contains some daffodils and some 
willow-blossoms. I brought it here rather 
than keep it in my chamber, because I never 
sit there, and it gives me many pleasant emo- 
tions to look round and be surprised — for it 
is often a surprise, though I well know that 
it is there — by something connected with 
the idea [of a friend]... . 

I do not believe that I should be patient 
here if I were not engaged in a righteous and 
heaven-blessed way of life. When I was in 
the Custom House and then at Salem I was 
not half so patient.... 

We had some tableaux last evening, the 
principal characters being sustained by Mr. 
Farley and Miss Ellen Slade. They went off 
very well.... 

I fear it is time for me — sod-compelling 
as | am —to take the field again. 


May 11th. —...This morning I arose at 
milking time in good trim for work; and we 
have been employed partly in an Augean 
labor of clearing out a wood-shed, and partly 
in carting loads of oak. This afternoon I 
hope to have something to do in the field, for 
these jobs about the house are not at all to 
my taste. 

June tst.—...1 have been too busy to 
write a long letter by this opportunity, for I 
think this present life of mine gives me an 


_ shine there. 


antipathy to pen and ink, even more than my 
Custom House experience did....In the 
midst of toil, or after a hard day’s work in 
the gold-mine, my soul obstinately refuses to 
be poured out on paper. That abominable 
gold-mine! Thank God, we anticipate get- 
ting rid of its treasures in the course of two or 
three days! Of all hateful places that is the 
worst, and I shall never comfort myself for 
having spent so many days of blessed sun- 
It is my opinion that a man’s 
soul may be buried and perish under a dung- 
heap, or in a furrow of the field, just as well 
as under a pile of money. 

Mr. George Bradford will probably be here 
to-day, so. that there will be no danger of my 
being under the necessity of laboring more 
than I like hereafter. Meantime my health 
is perfect, and my spirits buoyant, even in 
the gold-mine. ~ 


August 12th. —...1am very well, and not 
at all weary, for yesterday’s rain gave us a 
holiday; and, moreover, the labors of the 
farm are not so pressing as they have been. 
And, joyful thought! in a little more than a 
fortnight I shall be free from my bondage, — 
... free to enjoy Nature, — free to think and 
feel! ... Even my Custom House experience 
was not such a thraldom and weariness; my 
mind and heart were free. Oh, labor is the 
curse of the world, and nobody can meddle 
with it without becoming proportionably 
brutified! Is it a praiseworthy matter that 
I have spent five golden months in provid- 
ing food for cows and horses? It is not 
so. 


August 18th. —I1 am very well, only 
somewhat tired with walking half a dozen 
miles immediately after breakfast, and raking 
hay ever since. We shall quite finish haying 
this week, and then there will be no more very 
hard or constant labor during the one other 
week that I shall remain a slave. 


August 22d. —...1 had an indispensable 
engagement in the bean-field, whither, in- 
deed, I was glad to betake myself, in order to 
escape a parting scene with He was 
quite out of his wits the night before, and I 
sat up with him till long past midnight. The 
farm is pleasanter now that he is gone; for his 
unappeasable wretchedness threw a gloom 
over everything. Since I last wrote, we have 
done haying, and the remainder of my bond- 
age will probably be light. It will be a long 
time, however, before I shall know how to 
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make a good use of leisure, either as regards 
enjoyment or literary occupation. ... 

It is extremely doubtful whether Mr. 
Ripley will succeed in locating his commu- 
nity on this farm. He can bring Mr. E 
to no terms, and the more they talk about the 
matter, the further they appear to be from a 
settlement. We must form other plans for 
ourselves; for I can see few or no signs that 
Providence purposes to give us a home here. 


I am weary, weary, thrice weary, of waiting: 


so many ages. Whatever may be my gifts, I 
have not hitherto shown a single one that 
may avail to gather gold. I confess that I 
have strong hopes of good from this arrange- 
ment with M - but when I look at the 
scanty avails of my past literary efforts, I do 
not feel authorized to expect much from the 
future. Well, we shall see. Other persons 
have bought large estates and built splendid 
mansions with such little books as I mean to 
write; so that perhaps it is not unreasonable 
to hope that mine may enable me to build a 
little cottage, or, at least, to buy or hire one. 
But I am becoming more and more convinced 
that we must not lean upon this community. 
Whatever is to be done must be done by my 
own undivided strength. I shall not remain 
here through the winter, unless with an ab- 
solute certainty that there will be a house 
ready for usin the spring. Otherwise, I shall 
return to Boston, — still, however, consider- 
ing myself an associate of the community, so 
that we may take advantage of any more 
favorable aspect of affairs. How much de- 
pends on these little books! Methinks if any 
thing could draw out my whole strength, it 
would be the motives that now press upon 
me. Yet, after all, I must keep these consid- 
erations out of my mind, because an external 
pressure always disturbs instead of assisting 
me. 


Salem, September 3d.—... But really I 
should judge it to be twenty years since I left 
Brook Farm; and I take this to be one proof 
that my life there was an unnatural and un- 
suitable, and therefore an unreal, one. It al- 
ready looks like a dream behind me.. The 
real Me was never an associate of the commu- 
nity; there has been a spectral Appearance 
there, sounding the horn at daybreak, and 
milking the cows, and hoeing potatoes, and 
raking hay, toiling in the sun, and doing me 
the honor to assume my name. But this 
spectre was not myself. Nevertheless, it is 
somewhat remarkable that my hands have, 
during the past summer, grown very brown 


and rough, insomuch that many people per- 
sist in believing that I, afterall, was the afore- 
said spectral horn-sounder, cow-milker, pota- 
to-hoer, and hay-raker. But such people do 
not know a reality from a shadow. Enough 
of nonsense. I know not exactly how soon I 
shall return to the farm. Perhaps not sooner 
than a fortnight from to-morrow. * * * 


Brook Farm, September 22d, 1841.—. 2. 
Here I am again, slowly adapting myself to 
the life of this queer community, whence I 
seem to have been absent half a lifetime, - 
—so utterly have I grown apart from the 
spirit and manners of the place....I was 
most kindly received; and the fields and 
woods looked very pleasant in the bright sun- 
shine of the day before yesterday. I havea 
friendlier disposition towards the farm, now 
that I am no longer obliged to toil in its 
stubborn furrows. Yesterday and to-day, 
however, the weather has been intoler- 
able, — cold, chill, sullen, so that it is 1m- 
possible to be on kindly terms with Mother 
Natures). 

I doubt whether I shall succeed in writing 
another volume of Grandfather’s Library 
while I remain here. I have not the sense of 
perfect seclusion which has always been es- 
sential to my power of producing anything. 
It is true, nobody intrudes into my room: but 
still I cannot be quiet. Nothing here is 
settled; everything is but beginning to ar- 
range itself, and though I would seem to have 
little to do with aught beside my own 
thoughts, still I cannot but partake .of the 
ferment around me. My mind will not be 
abstracted. I must observe, and think, and 
feel, and content myself with catching 
glimpses of things which may be wrought out 
hereafter. Perhaps it will be quite as well 
that I find myself unable to set seriously 
about literary occupation for the present. It 
will be good to have a longer interval between 
my labor of the body and that of the mind. 
I shall work to the better purpose after the 
beginning of November. Meantime I shall 
see these people and their enterprise under a 
new point of view, and perhaps be able to de- 
termine whether we have any call to cast i 
our lot among them.... . 

I do wish the weather would put off this 
sulky mood. Had it not been for the warmth 
and brightness of Monday, when I arrived 
here, I should have supposed that all sun- 
shine had left Brook Farm forever. I have 
no disposition to take long walks in such a 
state of the sky; nor have I any buoyancy of 
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spirit. I am a very dull person just at this work, — ‘‘would’t were done!’’ It has left 
time. a fantastic impression on my memory, this 

intermingling of wild and fabulous characters 
September 25th. —...One thing is certain. with real and homely ones, in the secluded 


I cannot and will not spend the winter here. 
The time would be absolutely thrown away 
so far as regards any literary labor to be per- 
formed... . 

The intrusion of an outward necessity into 
labors of the imagination and intellect is, to 
me, very painful... . 

I had rather a pleasant walk to a distant 
meadow a day or two ago, and we found white 
and purple grapes in great abundance, ripe, 
and gushing with rich, pure juice when the 
hand pressed the clusters. Did you know 
what treasures of wild grapes there are in this 
land? If we dwell here, we will make our own 
wine; *:* * 


September 28th. — A picnic party in the 
woods, yesterday, in honor of little Frank 
Dana’s birthday, he being six years old. I 
strolled out, after dinner, with Mr. Bradford, 
and in’a lonesome glade we met the appari- 
tion of an Indian chief, dressed in appropriate 
costume of blanket, feathers, and paint, and 
armed with a musket. Almost at the same 
time, a young gypsy fortune-teller came from 
among the trees, and proposed to tell my 
fortune. While she was doing this, the god- 
dess Diana let fly an arrow, and hit me 
- smartly in the hand. The fortune-teller and 
goddess were in fine contrast, Diana being 
a blonde, fair, quiet, with a moderate com- 
posure; and the gypsy (O. G.) a bright, viva- 
cious, dark-haired, rich-complexioned dam- 
sel, — both of them very pretty, at least 
_ pretty enough to make fifteen years enchant- 
ing. Accompanied by these denizens of the 
wild wood, we went onward, and came to a 
company of fantastic figures, arranged in a 
ring for a dance or a game. There was a 
Swiss girl, an Indian squaw, a negro of the 
Jim Crow order, one or two foresters, and 
several people in Christian attire, besides 
children of all ages. Then followed childish 
games, in which the grown people took part 
with mirth enough, — while I, whose nature 
it is to be a mere spectator both of sport and 
serious business, lay under the trees and 
looked on. Meanwhile, Mr. Emerson and 
Miss Fuller, who arrived an hour or two be- 
fore, came forth into the little glade where we 
were assembled. Here followed much talk. 
The ceremonies of the day concluded with a 
cold collation of cakes and fruit. All was 
pleasant enough, —an excellent piece of 


nook of the woods. I remember them, with 
the sunlight breaking through overshadowing 
branches, and they appearing and disappear- 
ing confusedly, — perhaps starting out of 
the earth; as if the every-day laws of nature 
were suspended for this particular occasion. 
There were the children, too, laughing and 
sporting about, as if they were at home 
among such strange shapes,—and anon 
bursting into loud uproar of lamentation, 
when the rude gambols of the merry archers 
chanced to overturn them. And apart, witha 
shrewd, Yankee observation of the scene, 
stands our friend Orange, a thick-set, sturdy 
figure, enjoying the fun well enough, yet, 
rather laughing with a perception of its non- 
sensicalness than at all entering into the 
spirit of the thing. 

This morning I have been helping to gather 
apples. The principal farm labors at this 
time are ploughing for winter rye, and break- 
ing up the greensward for next year’s crop of 
potatoes, gathering squashes, and not much 
else, except such year-round employments as 
milking. The crop of rye, to be sure, is in 
process of being threshed, at odd intervals. 

I ought to have mentioned among the di- 
verse and incongruous growths of the picnic 
party our two Spanish boys from Manilla, — 
Lucas, with his heavy features and almost 
mulatto complexion; and José, slighter, with 
rather a feminine face, — not a gay, girlish 
one, but grave, reserved, eying you some- 
times with an earnest but secret expression, 
and causing you to question what sort of 
person he is. 


Friday, October rst. — 1 have been looking 
at our four swine, — not of the last lot, but 
those in process of fattening. They lie 
among the clean rye straw in the sty, nestling 
close together ; for they seem to be beasts sen- 
sitive to the cold, and this is a clear, bright, 
crystal morning, with a cool northwest-wind: 
So there lie these four black swine, as deep 
among the straw as they can burrow, the very 
symbols of slothful ease and sensuous com- 
fort. They seem to be actually oppressed 
and overburdened with comfort. They are 
quick to notice any one’s approach, and utter 
a low grunt thereupon, — not drawing a 
breath for that particular purpose, but grunt- 
ing with their ordinary breath, — at the same 
time turning an observant, though dull and 
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sluggish eye upon the visitor. They seem to 
be involved and buried in their own corporeal 
substance, and to look dimly forth at the 
outer world. They breathe not easily, and 
yet not with difficulty nor discomfort; for the 
very unreadiness and oppression with which 
their breath comes appears to make them 
sensible of the deep sensual satisfaction 
which they feel. Swill, the remnant of their 
last meal, remains in the trough, denoting 
that their food is more abundant than even a 
hog can demand. Anon they fall asleep, 
drawing short and heavy breaths, which 
heave their huge sides up and down; but at 
the slightest noise they sluggishly unclose 
their eyes, and give another gentle grunt. 
They also grunt among themselves, without 
any external cause; but merely to express 
their swinish sympathy. I suppose it is the 
knowledge that these four grunters are 
doomed to die within two or three weeks that 
gives them a sort of awfulness in my concep- 
tion. It makes me contrast their present 


gross substance of fleshly life with the no--: 


thingness speedily to come. Meantime the 
four newly bought pigs are running about the 
cow-yard, lean, active, shrewd, investigating 
everything, as their nature is. When I 
throw an apple among them, they scramble 
with one another for the prize, and the suc- 
cessful one scampers away to eat it at leisure. 
They thrust their snouts into the mud, and 
pick a grain of corn out of the rubbish. No- 
thing within their sphere do they leave unex- 
amined, grunting all the time with infinite 
variety of expression. Their language is the 
most copious of that of any quadruped, and, 
indeed, there is something deeply and inde- 
finably interesting in the swinish race. They 
appear the more a mystery the longer one 
gazes at them. It seems as if there were an 
important meaning to them, if one could but 
find it out. One interesting trait is their per- 
fect independence of character. They care 
not for man, and will not adapt themselves to 
his notions, as other beasts do; but are true 
to themselves, and act out their hoggish na- 
thee. £4 


[Concord] 


Sunday, August 7th |1842].— At sunset last 
evening I ascended the hill-top opposite our 
house; and, looking downward at the long ex- 
tent of the river; it struck me that I had done 
it some injustice in my remarks. Perhaps, 
like other gentle and quiet characters, it will 
be better appreciated the longer I am ac- 


quainted with it. Certainly, as I beheld it 
then, it was one of the loveliest features in a 
scene of great rural beauty. It was visible 
through a course of two or three miles, sweep- 
ing in a semicircle round the hill on which I 
stood, and being the central line of a broad’ 
vale on either side. At a distance, it looked 
like a strip of sky set into the earth, which it 
so etherealized and idealized that it seemed 
akin to the upper regions. Nearer the base 
of the hill, I could discern the shadows of 
every tree and rock, imaged with a distinct- 
ness that made them even more charming 
than the reality; because, knowing them to 
be unsubstantial, they assumed the ideality 
which the soul always craves in the contem- 
plation of earthly beauty. All the sky, too, 
and the rich clouds of sunset, were reflected 
in the peaceful bosom of the river; and surely, 
if its bosom can give back such an adequate 
reflection of heaven, it cannot be so gross 
and impure as I described it yesterday. Or, 
if so, it shall be a symbol to me that even 
a human breast, which may appear least 
spiritual in some aspects, may still have the 
capability of reflecting an infinite heaven in 
its depths, and therefore of enjoying it. Itis 
a comfortable thought, that the smallest and 
most turbid mud-puddle can contain its own 
picture of heaven. Let us remember this, 
when we feel inclined to deny all spiritual life 
to some people, in whom, nevertheless, our 
Father may perhaps see the image of His face. 
This dull river has a deep religion of its own; 

so, let us trust, has the dullest human soul, 

though, perhaps, unconsciously. 

The scenery of Concord, ‘as I beheld it from 
the summit of the hill, has no very marked 
characteristics, but has a great deal of quiet 
beauty, in keeping with the river. There 
are broad and peaceful meadows, which, I 
think, are among the most satisfying objects 
in natural scenery. The heart reposes on 
them with a feeling that few things else can - 
give, because almost all other objects are 
abrupt and clearly defined; but a meadow 
stretches out like a small infinity, yet with a 
secure homeliness which we do not find 
either in an expanse of water or of air. The 
hills which border these meadows are wide 
swells of land, or long and gradual ridges, 
some of them densely covered with wood. 
The white village, at a distance on the left, 
appears to be embosomed among wooded 
hills. The verdure of the country is much 
more perfect than is usual at this season of 
the year, when the autumnal hue has gener- . 
ally made considerable progress over trees 
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and grass. Last evening, after the copious 
showers of the preceding two days, it was 
worthy of early June, or, indeed, of a world 
just created. Had I not then been alone, I 
should have had a far deeper sense of beauty, 
for I should have looked through the medium 
of another spirit. Along the horizon there 
were masses of those deep clouds in which the 
fancy may see images of all things that ever 
existed or were dreamed of. Over our old 
manse, of which I could catch but a glimpse 
among its embowering trees, appeared the 
immensely gigantic figure of a hound, crouch- 
ing down with head erect, as if keeping 
watchful guard while the master of the man- 
sion was away. .. . How sweet it was to draw 
near my own home, after having lived home- 
less in the world so long!... With thoughts 
like these, I descended the hill, and clam- 
bered over the stone-wall, and crossed the 
road, and passed up our avenue, while the 
quaint old house put on an aspect of wel- 
come!'* ;** 


Monday, August 22d.—1 took a walk 
through the woods yesterday afternoon, to 
Mr. Emerson’s, with a book which Margaret 
Fuller had left, after a call on Saturday eve. 
I missed the nearest way, and wandered into 
a very secluded portion of the forest; for 
forest it might justly be called, so dense and 
sombre was the shade of oaks and pines. 
Once I wandered into a tract so overgrown 
with bushes and underbrush that I could 
scarcely force a passage through. Nothing is 
more annoying thana walk of this kind, where 
one is tormented by an innumerable host of 
petty impediments. It incenses and de- 
presses me at the same time. Always when 
I flounder into the midst of bushes, which 
cross and intertwine themselves about my 
legs, and brush my face, and seize hold of 
my clothes, with their multitudinous grip, — 
always, in such a difficulty, I feel as if it were 
almost as well to lie down and die in rage and 
despair as to go one step farther. It is laugh- 
able, after I have got out of the moil, to think 
how miserably it affected me for the moment; 
but I had better learn patience betimes, for 
there are many such bushy tracts in this 
vicinity, on the margins of meadows, and my 
walks will often lead me into them. Escap- 
ing from the bushes, I soon came to an open 
space among the woods,—a very lovely 
spot, with the tall old trees standing around 
as quietly as if no one had intruded there 
throughout the whole summer. A company 
of crows were holding their Sabbath on their 


summits. Apparently they felt themselves 
injured or insulted by my presence; for, with 
one consent, they began to Caw! caw! caw! 
and, launching themselves sullenly on the 
air, took flight to some securer solitude. 
Mine, probably, was the first human shape 
that they had seen all day long, — at least, if 
they had been stationary in that spot; but 
perhaps they had winged their way over 
miles and miles of country, had breakfasted 
on the summit of Graylock, and dined at the 
base of Wachusett, and were merely come to 
sup and sleep among the quiet woods of Con- 
cord. But it was my impression at the time, 
that they had sat still and silent on the tops 
of the trees all through the Sabbath day, and 
I felt like one who should unawares disturb 
an assembly of worshippers. A crow, how- 
ever, has no real pretensions to religion, in 
spite of his gravity of mien and black attire. 
Crows are certainly thieves, and probably in- 
fidels. Nevertheless, their voices yesterday 
were in admirable accordance with the in- 
fluences of the quiet, sunny, warm, yet au- 
tumnal afternoon. They were so far above 
my head that their loud clamor added to the 
quiet of the scene, instead of disturbing it. 
There was no other sound, except the song of 
the cricket, which is but an audible stillness; 
for, though it be very loud and heard afar, yet 
the mind does not take note of it asa sound, 
so entirely does it mingle and lose its indi- 
viduality among the other characteristics 
of coming autumn. Alas for the summer! 
The grass is still verdant on the hills and in 
the valleys; the foliage of the trees is as dense 
as ever, and as green; the flowers are abun- 
dant along the margin of the river, and in the 
hedge-rows, and deep among the woods; the 
days, too, are as fervid as they were a month 
ago; and yet in every breath of wind and in 
every beam of sunshine there is an autumnal 
influence. I know not how to describe it. 
Methinks there is a sort of coolness amid all 
the heat, and a mildness in the brightest of 
the sunshine. A breeze cannot stir without 
thrilling me with the breath of autumn, and I 
behold its pensive glory in the far, golden’ 
gleams among the long shadows of the trees. 
The flowers, even the brightest of them, — 
the golden-rod and the gorgeous cardinals, — 
the most glorious flowers of the year, — 
have this gentle sadness amid their pomp. 
Pensive autumn is expressed in the glow of 
every one of them. I have felt this influence 
earlier in some years than in others. Some- 
times autumn may be perceived even in the 
early days of July. There is no other feeling 
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like that caused by this faint, doubtful, yet 
real perception, or rather prophecy, of the 
year’s decay, so deliciously sweet and sad at 
the same time. 

After leaving the book at Mr. Emerson's 
I returned through the woods, and, entering 
Sleepy Hollow, I perceived a lady reclining 
near the path which bends along its verge. 
It was Margaret herself. She had. been 
there the whole afternoon, meditating or 
reading; for she had a book in her hand, with 
some strange title, which I did not under- 
stand, and have forgotten. She said that 
nobody had broken her solitude, and was just 
giving utterance to a theory that no inhabi- 
tant of Concord ever visited Sleepy Hollow, 
when we saw a group of people entering the 
sacred precincts. Most of them followed a 
path which led them away from us; but an 
old man passed near us, and smiled to see 
Margaret reclining on the ground, and me 
sitting by her side. He made some remark 
about the beauty of the afternoon, and with- 
drew himself into the shadow of the wood. 
Then we talked about autumn, and about the 
pleasures of being lost in the woods, and 
about the crows, whose voices Margaret had 
heard, and about the experiences of early 
childhood, whose influence remains upon 
the character after the recollection of them 
has passed away; and about the sight. of 
mountains from a distance, and the view from 
their summits; and about other matters of 
high and low philosophy. In the midst of 
our talk, we heard footsteps above us, on the 
high bank; and while the person was still 
hidden among the trees, he called to Mar- 
garet, of whom he had gotten a glimpse. 
Then he emerged from the green shade, and, 
behold! it was Mr. Emerson. He appeared 
to have had a pleasant time; for he said that 
there were Muses in the woods to-day, and 
whispers to be heard in the breezes. It being 
now nearly six o'clock, we separated, — 
Margaret and Mr. Emerson towards his 
home, and I towards mine... . 

Last evening there was the most beautiful 
moonlight that ever hallowed this earthly 
world; and when I went to bathe in the 
river, which was as calm as death, it seemed 
like plunging down into the sky. But I had 
rather be on earth than even in the seventh 
heaven, just now. * * * 


Thursday, September 1st. — Mr. Thoreau 
dined with us yesterday. ... He isa keen and 
delicate observer of nature, — a genuine ob- 
server, — which, I suspect, is almost as rare 


a character as even an original poet; and 
Nature, in return for his love, seems to adopt 
him as her especial child, and shows him 
secrets which few others are allowed to wit- 
ness. He is familiar with beast, fish, fowl, 
and reptile, and has strange stories to tell of 
adventures and friendly passages with these 
lower brethren of mortality. Herb and 
flower, likewise, wherever they grow, whether 
in garden or wildwood, are his familiar 
friends. He is also on intimate terms with 
the clouds, and can tell the portents of 
storms. It is a characteristic trait, that he 
has a great regard for the memory of the In- 
dian tribes, whose wild life would have suited 
him so well; and, strange to say, he seldom 
walks over a ploughed field without picking 
up an arrow-point, spear-head, or other relic 
of the red man, as if their spirits willed him to 
be the inheritor of their simple wealth. 

With all this he has more than a tincture 
of literature, —a deep and true taste for 
poetry, especially for the elder poets, and he 
is a good writer, — at least he has written a 
good article, a rambling disquisition on Nat- 
ural History, in the last Dial, which, he says, 
was chiefly made up from journals of his own 
observations. Methinks this article gives a 
very fair image of his mind and character, — 
so true, innate, and literal in observation, yet 
giving the spirit as well as letter of what he 
sees, even asa lake reflects its wooded banks, 
showing every leaf, yet giving the wild beauty 
of the whole scene. Then there are in the 
article passages of cloudy and dreamy meta- 
physics, and also passages where his thoughts 
seem to measure and attune themselves into 
spontaneous verse, as they rightfully may, 
since there is real poetry in them. There is 
a basis of good sense and of moral truth, too, 
throughout the article, which also is a reflec- 
tion of his character; for he is not unwise to 
think and feel, and I find him a healthy and 
wholesome man to know. 

After dinner (at which we cut the first 
watermelon and muskmelon that our garden 
has grown), Mr. Thoreau and I walked up 
the bank of the river, and at a certain point 
he shouted for his boat. Forthwith a young 
man paddled it across, and Mr. Thoreau and 
I voyaged farther up the stream, which soon 
became more beautiful than any picture, 
with its dark and quiet sheet of water, half 
shaded, half sunny, between high and 
wooded banks. The late rains have swollen 
the stream so much that many trees are 
standing up to their knees, as it were, in the 
water, and boughs, which lately swung high 
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in air, now dip and drink deep of the passing 
wave. As to the poor cardinals which glowed 
upon the bank a few days since, I could see 
only a few of their scarlet hats, peeping above 
the tide. Mr. Thoreau managed the boat so 
perfectly, either with two paddles or with 
one, that it seemed instinct with his own will, 
and to require no physical effort to guide it. 
He said that, when some Indians visited 
Concord a few years ago, he found that he 
had acquired, without a teacher, their precise 
method of propelling and steering a canoe. 
Nevertheless he was desirous of selling the 
boat of which he was so fit a pilot, and which 
was built by his own hands; so I agreed to 
take it, and accordingly became possessor of 
the Musketaquid. I wish I could acquire the 
aquatic skill of the original owner. * * * 


Saturday, April &th. — After journalizing 
yesterday afternoon, I went out and sawed 
and split wood till tea-time, then studied 
German (translating ‘‘Lenore’’), with an oc- 
casional glance at a beautiful sunset, which I 
could not enjoy sufficiently by myself to in- 
duce me to lay aside the book. After lamp- 
light, finished ‘‘Lenore,’’ and drowsed over 
Voltaire’s “‘ Candide,” occasionally refreshing 
myself with a tune from Mr. Thoreau’s 
musical-box, which he had left in my keeping. 
The evening was but a dull one. 

I retired soon after nine, and felt some ap- 
prehension that the old Doctor’s ghost would 
take this opportunity to visit me; but I 
rather think his former visitations have not 
been intended for me, and that I am not suff- 
ciently spiritual for ghostly communication. 
At all events, I met with no disturbance of 
the kind, and slept soundly enough till six 
o'clock or thereabouts. The forenoon was 
spent with the pen in my hand, and some- 
times I had the glimmering of an idea, and 
endeavored to materialize it in words; but on 
the whole my mind was idly vagrant, and re- 
fused to work to any systematic purpose. 
Between eleven and twelve I went to the 
post-office, but found no letter; then spent 
above an hour reading at the Atheneum. 
On my way home, I encountered Mr. Flint, 
for the first time these many weeks, although 
he is our next neighbor in one direction. | 
inquired if he could sell us some potatoes, and 


he promised to send half a bushel for trial. 
Also, he encouraged me to hope that he 
might buy a barrel of our apples. After my 
encounter with Mr. Flint, I returned to our 
lonely old abbey, opened the door without 
the usual heart-spring, ascended to my 
study, and began to read a tale of Tieck. 
Slow work, and dull work too! Anon, Molly, 
the cook, rang the bell for dinner, — a sump- 
tuous banquet of stewed veal and macaroni, 
to which I sat down in solitary state. My 
appetite served me sufficiently to eat with, 
but not for enjoyment. Nothing has a zest 
in my present widowed state. [Thus far I 
had written, when Mr. Emerson called.] 
After dinner, I lay down on the couch, with 
the Dial in my hand as a soporific, and had a 
short nap; then began to journalize. 

Mr. Emerson came, with a sunbeam in his 
face; and we had as good a talk as I ever re- 
member to have had with him. He spoke 
of Margaret Fuller, who, he says, has risen 
perceptibly into a higher state since their last 
meeting. [There rings the tea-bell.] Then 
we discoursed of Ellery Channing, a volume 
of whose poems is to be immediately pub- 
lished, with revisions by Mr. Emerson him- 
self and Mr. Sam G. Ward....He calls 
them “poetry for poets.” Next Mr. 
Thoreau was discussed, and his approaching 
departure; in respect to which we agreed 
pretty well....We talked of Brook Farm, 
and the singular moral aspects which it pre- 
sents, and the great desirability that its pro- 
gress and developments should be observed 
and its history written; also of C. N : 
who, it appears, is passing through a new 
moral phasis. He is silent, inexpressive, 
talks little or none, and listens without re- 
sponse, except a sardonic laugh; and some of 
his friends think that he is passing into per- 
manent eclipse. Various other matters were 
considered or glanced at, and finally, between 
five and six o’clock, Mr. Emerson took his 
leave. I then went out to chop wood, my 
allotted space for which had been very much 
abridged by his visit; but I was not sorry. I 
went on with the journal for a few minutes” 
before tea, and have finished the present 


record in the setting sunshine and gathering 
dusk.... 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 


THOUGETE 
(1623) 


I am not poor, but I am proud, 
Of one inalienable right, 

Above the envy of the crowd, — 
Thought’s holy light. 


Better it is than gems or gold, 
And oh! it cannot die, 
But thought will glow when the sun 
grows cold, 
And mix with Deity. 


WRITTEN IN NAPLES 
(1833) 


Weare what we are made; each following day 

Is the Creator of our human mould 

Not less than was the first; the all-wise God 

Gilds a few points in every several life, 

And as each flower upon the fresh hillside, 

And every colored petal of each flower, 

Is sketched and dyed, each with a new de- 
sign, 

Its spot of purple, and its streak of brown, 

So each man’s life shall have its proper lights, 

And a few joys, a few peculiar charms, 10 

For him round-in the melancholy hours 

And reconcile him to the common days. 

Not many men see beauty in the fogs 

Of close low pine-woods in a river town; 

Yet unto me not morn’s magnificence, 

Nor the red rainbow of a summer eve, 

Nor Rome, nor joyful Paris, nor the halls 

Of rich men blazing hospitable light, 

Nor wit, nor eloquence, — no, nor even the 
song 

Of any woman that is now alive, — 20 

Hath such a soul, such divine influence, 

Such resurrection of the happy past, 

As is to me when I behold the morn 

Ope in such low moist roadside, and beneath 

Peep the blue violets out of the black loam, 

Pathetic silent poets that sing to me 

Thine elegy, sweet singer, sainted wife. 


WRITTEN AT ROME 
(1833) 
Alonein Rome. Why, Rome is lonely too; — 


Besides, you need not be alone; the soul 
Shall have society of its own rank. 


Be great, be true, and all the Scipios, 

The Catos, the wise patriots of Rome, 

Shall flock to you and tarry by your side, 
And comfort you with their high company. 
Virtue alone is sweet society, 

It keeps the key to all heroic hearts, 

And opens you a welcome in them all. 10 
You must be like them if you desire them, 
Scorn trifles and embrace a better aim 
Than wine or sleep or praise; 

Hunt knowledge as the lover wooes a maid, 
And ever in the strife of your own thoughts 
Obey the nobler impulse; that is Rome: 
That shall command a senate to your side; 
For there is no might in the universe 

That can contend with love. It reigns for- 


ever. 
Wait then, sad friend, wait in majestic 
peace 20 


The hour of heaven. Generously trust 

Thy fortune’s web to the beneficent hand 

That until now has put his world in fee 

To thee. He watches for thee still. His love 

Broods over thee, and as God lives in heaven, 

However long thou walkest solitary, 

The hour of heaven shall come, the man 
appear. 


THE RHODORA: 


ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE 
FLOWER? 


(1834) 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our soli- 
tudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the redbird come his plumes to 
cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. | 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 10 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought you. 


CONCORD HYMN 
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EACH AND ALL 
(1834?) 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 

oF clown 

Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine 
height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 10 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and sky ; — 

He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave . 20 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the wild up- 
roar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 30 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

‘Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the 
cage; — 

The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ‘‘I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth: ’’— 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 40 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 

Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird; — 

Beauty through my senses stole; 50 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


THE APOLOGY 
(1834?) 


Think me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen; 
I go to the god of the wood 

To fetch his word to men. 


Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers I brought; 10 
Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 


There was never mystery 

But ’tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 


One harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, . 

Which I gather in a song. 20 


CONCORD HYMN 


SUNG AT THE COMPLETION OF THE 
BATTLE MONUMENT, JULY 4, 1837 


(1837) 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 10 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
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THE HUMBLE-BEE 
(1837?) 


Burly, dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek; 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 10 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum, — 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 20 

With a net of shining haze 

Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 

Tints the human countenance 

With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats, 

Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 30 
' With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


‘Aught unsavory or unclean 40 
Hath my insect never seen; 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 

And brier-roses, dwelt among; 


All beside was unknown waste, 50 


All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep; .60 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


THE PROBLEM 
(1839) 


I like a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 10 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below, — 

The canticles of love and woe: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 20 
Wrought in a sad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew; — 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s 
nest 

Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn her annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 30 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone, 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 

To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 


THE SPHINX 


_As on its friends, with kindred eye; 


For out of Thought’s interior sphere 

These wonders rose to upper air; 40 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass; 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 50 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 
The word unto the prophet spoken 


Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 


The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 60 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the fathers wise, — 

The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 


~ And he who blent both in his line, 


The younger Golden Lips or mines, 

Taylor, the Shakspeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowléd portrait dear; 70 
And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 


THE SPHINX 
(1841) 


The Sphinx is drowsy, 
Her wings are furled: 
Her ear is heavy, 
She broods on the world. 
“Who'll tell me my secret, 
The ages have kept? — 
I awaited the seer 
While they slumbered and slept: — 


“The fate of the man-child, : 
The meaning of man; 10 
Known fruit of the unknown; 
Dedalian plan; 
Out of sleeping a waking, 
Out of waking a sleep; 
Life death overtaking; 
Deep underneath deep? 
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“Erect as a sunbeam, 
Upspringeth the palm; 
The elephant browses, 
Undaunted and calm; 
In beautiful motion 
The thrush plies his wings; 
Kind leaves of his covert, 
Your silence he sings. 


“The waves, unashameéd, 
In difference sweet, 

Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet; 

The journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes, 

Firmly draw, firmly drive, 
By their animate poles. 


““Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred, — 

Each the other adorning, 
Accompany still; 

Night veileth the morning, 
The vapor the hill. 


“The babe by its mother 
Lies bathéd in joy; 

Glide its hours uncounted, — 
The sun is its toy; 

Shines the peace of all being, 
Without cloud, in its eyes; 

And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies. 


‘‘But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground. 


“Out spoke the great mother, 
Beholding his fear; — 
At the sound of her accents 
Cold shuddered the sphere: — 
‘Who has drugged my boy’s cup? 
Who has mixed my boy’s bread? 
Who, with sadness and madness, 
Has turned my child’s head?’”’ 


_ I heard a poet answer 


Aloud and cheerfully, 
‘“‘Say on, sweet Sphinx! thv dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me. 


20 
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Deep love lieth under 

These pictures of time; 70 
They fade in the light of 

Their meaning sublime. 


“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best; 
Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 
Lit by rays from the Blest. 
The Lethe of Nature 
Can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect, 
Which his eyes seek in vain. 80 


“To vision profounder, 
Man’s spirit must dive; 

His aye-rolling orb 
At no goal will arrive; 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found, — for new heavens 
He spurneth the old. 


‘“‘Pride ruined the angels, 
Their shame them restores; 90 
Lurks the joy that is sweetest 
In stings of remorse. 
Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free? — 
I would he were nobler 
Than to love me. 


“Eterne alternation 
Now follows, now flies; 
And under pain, pleasure, — 
Under pleasure, pain lies. 100 
Love works at the centre, 
Heart-heaving alway; 
Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day. 


‘Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits; 
Thy sight is growing blear; 
Rue, myrrh and cummin for the Sphinx, 
Her muddy eyes to clear!”’ 
The old Sphinx bit her thick lip, — 
Said, ‘‘Who taught thee me to name? zo 
I am thy spirit, yoke-fellow; 
Of thine eye I am eyebeam. 


“Thou art the unanswered question; 
Couldst see thy proper eye, 
Alway it asketh, asketh; 
And each answer is a lie. 
So take thy quest through nature, 
It through thousand natures ply; 
Ask on, thou clothed eternity; 
Time is the false reply.” 120 


Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone; 
She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon; — 
She spired into a yellow flame; 
She flowered in blossoms red; 
She flowed into a foaming wave: 
She stood Monadnoc’s head. 


Thorough a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame; 130 
“Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.” 


THE SNOW-STORM 
(1841) 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the 
fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the 
heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s 
end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s 
feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates 
sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 10 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer- 
Curves his white bastions with projected 

roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or 
door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 20 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the 
world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished 


Art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by 
stone, 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night- 
work, 


The frolic architecture of the snow. 


ODE 
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FRIENDSHIP 
(1841) 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 

The surging sea outweighs, 

The world uncertain comes and goes; 

The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled, — 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again, 

O friend, my bosom said, 10 
Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red; 

All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth, 

The mill-round of our fate appears 

A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair. 20 


FORBEARANCE 
(1842) 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech re- 
frained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


GRACE 
(1842) 


How much, preventing God! how much I 
owe 

To the defences thou hast round me set: 

Example, custom, fear, occasion slow, — 

These scornéd bondmen were my parapet. 

I dare not peep over this parapet. 

To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 

The depths of sin to which I had descended, 

Had not these me against myself defended. 


FABLE 
(ca. 1845) 


The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 


And the former called the latter “Little 
Prig;” 

Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 10 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut.” 


"ODE 


INSCRIBED TO W. H. CHANNING 
(1846) 


Though loath to grieve 
The evil time’s sole patriot, 
I cannot leave 

My honeyed thought 

For the priest’s cant, 

Or statesman’s rant. 


If I refuse 

My study for their politique, 

Which at the best is trick, 

The angry Muse 10 
Puts confusion in my brain. 


But who is he that prates 
Of the culture of mankind, 
Of better arts and life? 
Go, blindworm, go, 
Behold the famous States 
Harrying Mexico 

With rifle and with knife! 


Or who, with accent bolder, 

Dare praise the freedom-loving moun-. 
taineer? 20 

I found by thee, O rushing Contoocook! 

And in thy valleys, Agiochook! 

The jackals of the negro-holder. 


The God who made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land 

With little men; — 

Small bat and wren 

House in the oak: — 
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If earth-fire cleave 

The upheaved land, and bury the folk, 30 
The southern crocodile would grieve. 
Virtue palters; Right is hence; 

Freedom praised, but hid; 

Funeral eloquence 

Rattles the coffin-lid. 


~ What boots thy zeal, 
O glowing friend, 
That would indignant rend 
The northland from the south? 
Wherefore? to what good end? 40 
Boston Bay and Bunker Hill a 
Would serve things still; — 
Things are of the snake. 


The horseman serves the horse, 

The neatherd serves the neat, 

The merchant serves the purse, 

The eater serves his meat; 

’Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave, and corn to grind; 

Things are in the saddle, 50 
And ride mankind. 


There are two laws discrete, 
Not reconciled, — 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


’Tis fit the forest fall, 

The steep be graded, 

The mountain tunnelled, 60 
The sand shaded, 

The orchard planted, 

The glebe tilled, 

The prairie granted, 

The steamer built. 


Let man serve law for man; 

Live for friendship, live for love, 

For truth’s and harmony’s behoof; 

The state may follow how it can, 

As Olympus follows Jove. 70 


Yet do not I implore 
The wrinkled shopman to my sounding 
woods, 
Nor bid the unwilling senator 
Ask votes of thrushes in the solitudes. 
Every one to his chosen work; — 
Foolish hands may mix and mar; 
Wise and sure the issues are. 
Round they roll till dark is light, 
Sex to sex, and even to odd; — 


The over-god 80 

Who marries Right to Might, 

Who peoples, unpeoples, — 

He who exterminates 

Races by stronger races, 

Black by white faces, — 

Knows to bring honey 

Out of the lion; 

Grafts gentlest scion 

On pirate and Turk. 

The Cossack eats Poland, : 90 

Like stolen fruit; 

Her last noble is ruined, 

Her last poet mute: 

Straight, into double band 

The victors divide; 

Half for freedom strike and stand; — 

The astonished Muse finds thousands at 
her side. 


MUSKETAQUID 
(1846) 


Because I was content with these poor fields, 

Low, open ‘meads, slender and sluggish 
streams, 

And found a home in haunts which others 
scorned, 

The partial wood-gods overpaid my love, 

And granted me the freedom of their state, 

And in their secret senate have prevailed 

With the dear, dangerous lords that rule our 
life, 

Made moon and planets parties to their 
bond, 

And through my rock-like, solitary wont 

Shot million rays of thought and tender- 


ness. 10 
For me, in showers, in sweeping showers, the 
Spring 


Visits the valley; — break away the clouds, — 
I bathe in the morn’s soft and silvered air, 
And loiter willing by yon loitering stream. 
Sparrows far off, and nearer, April’s bird, 
Blue-coated, — flying before from tree to 
tree, 
Courageous sing a delicate overture 
To lead the tardy concert of the year. 
Onward and nearer rides the sun of May; 
And wide around, the marriage of the 
plants 20 
Is sweetly solemnized. Then flows amain 
The surge of summer’s beauty; dell and crag, 
Hollow and lake, hillside and pine arcade, 
Are touched with genius. Yonder ragged 
cliff | 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 
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Beneath low hills, in the broad interval 
Through which at will our Indian rivulet 
Winds mindful still of sannup and of squaw, 
Whose pipe and arrow oft the plough un- 


buries, 
Here in pine houses built of new-fallen 


trees, 30 

Supplanters of the tribe, the farmers dwell. 

Traveller, to thee, perchance, a tedious road, 

Or, it may be, a picture; to these men, 

The landscape is an armory of powers, 

Which, one by one, they know to draw and 
use. 

They harness beast, bird, insect, to their 
work; 

They prove the virtues of each bed of rock, 

And, like the chemist ’mid his loaded jars, 

Draw from each stratum its adapted use 

To drug their crops or weapon their arts 
withal. 40 

They turn the frost upon their chemic heap, 

They set the wind to winnow pulse and grain, 

They thank the spring-flood for its fertile 
slime, © 

And, on cheap summit-levels of the snow, 

Slide with the sledge to inaccessible woods 

O’er meadows bottomless. So, year by year, 

They fight the elements with elements 

(That one would say, meadow and forest 
walked, 

Transmuted in these men to rule their like), 

And by the order in the field disclose 50 

The order regnant in the yeoman’s brain. 


What these strong masters wrote at large in 
miles, 

I followed in small copy in my acre; 

For there’s no rood has not a star above it; 

. The cordial quality of pear or plum 

Ascends as gladly in a single tree 

As in broad orchards resonant with bees; 

And every atom poises for itself, 

And for the whole. The gentle deities 

Showed me the lore of colors and of sounds, 60 

The innumerable tenements of beauty, 

The miracle of generative force, 

Far-reaching concords of astronomy 

Felt in the plants and in the punctual birds; 

_ Better, the linkéd purpose of the whole, 
And, chiefest prize, found I true liberty 

In the glad home plain-dealing Nature gave. 

The polite found me impolite; the great 

Would mortify me, but in vain; for still 

I am a wiliow of the wilderness, 

Loving the wind that bent me. 

My garden spade can heal. 

walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 


7° 
All my hurts 
A woodland 


A wild-rose, or rock-loving columbine, 

Salve my worst wounds. 

For thus the wood-gods murmured in my 
ear: 

“Dost tak our manners? Canst thou silent 
lies 

Canst thou, thy pride forgot, like Nature pass 

Into the winter night’s extinguished mood? 

Canst thou shine now, then darkle, 80 

And being latent, feel thyself no less? 

As, when the all-worshipped moon attracts 
the eye, 

The river, hill, stems, foliage are obscure, 

Yet envies none, none are unenviable.”’ 


DAYS 
(1851?) 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands, 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleachéd garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 10 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


| TWO RIVERS 
+ (1856-57) 


Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 

Repeats the music of the rain; 

But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 

Through thee, as thou through Concord 
Plain. 


Thou in thy narrow banks art pent: 

The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament; 
Through light, through life, it forward flows. 


I see the inundation sweet, 

I hear the spending of the stream 10 

Through years, through men, through Na- 
ture fleet, 

Through love and thought, through power 
and dream. 


Musketaquit, a goblin strong, 

Of shard and flint makes jewels gay; 
They lose their grief who hear his song, 
And where he winds is the day of day. 
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So forth and brighter fares my stream, — 
Who drink it shall not thirst again; 

No darkness stains its equal gleam 

And ages drop in it like rain. 20 


BRAHMA 
(1857) 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Of if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me Is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 10 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


WALDEINSAMKEIT 
(1857) 


I do not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea; « 

The forest is my loyal friend, 
Like God it useth me. 


In plains that room for shadows make 

Of skirting hills to lie, 

Bound in by streams which give and take 
Their colors from the sky; 


Or on the mountain-crest sublime, 

Or down the oaken glade, 10 
O what have I to do with time? 

For this the day was made. 


Cities of mortals woe-begone 
Fantastic care derides, 

But in the serious landscape lone 
Stern benefit abides. 


Sheen will tarnish, honey cloy, 

And merry is only a mask of sad, 

But, sober on a fund of joy, 

The woods at heart are glad. 20 


There the great Planter plants 

Of fruitful worlds the grain, 

And with a million spells enchants 
The souls that walk in pain. 


Still on the seeds of all he made 

The rose of beauty burns; ) 

Through times that wear and forms that 
fade, 

Immortal youth returns. 


The black ducks mounting from the lake, 
The pigeon in the pines, 30 
The bittern’s boom, a desert make 

Which no false art refines. 


Down in yon watery nook, 

Where bearded mists divide, 

The gray old gods whom Chaos knew, 
The sires of Nature, hide. 


Aloft, in secret veins of air, 

Blows the sweet breath of song, 

O, few to scale those uplands dare, 

Though they to all belong! 40 


See thou bring not to field or stone 

The fancies found in books; 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own, 
To brave the landscape’s looks. 


Oblivion here thy wisdom is, 
Thy thrift, the sleep of cares; 
For a proud idleness like this 
Crowns all thy mean affairs. 


SHUN PASSION 


Shun passion, fold the hands of thrift, 
Sit still, and Truth is near: 
Suddenly it will uplift 
Your eyelids to the sphere: 
Wait a little, you shall see 
The portraiture of things to be. 


NATURE 
(1836) 


A subtle chain of countless rings 

The next unto the farthest brings; 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 

And speaks all languages the rose; 

And, striving to be man, the worm 

Mounts through all the spires of form. 
[Prefixed to the second edition, 1849.]} 


INTRODUCTION 


It builds the 


Our age is retrospective. 
It writes biog- 


sepulchres of the fathers. 
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taphies, histories, and criticism. The fore- 
going generations beheld God and nature face 
to face; we, through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy an original relation to the 
universe? Why should not we have a poetry 
and philosophy of insight and not of tradi- 
tion, and a religion by revelation to us, and 
not the history of theirs? Embosomed for a 
season in nature, whose floods of life stream 
around and through us, and invite us, by the 
powers they supply, to action proportioned to 
nature, why should we grope among the dry 
bones of the past, or put the living genera- 
tion into masquerade out of its faded ward- 
robe? The sun shines to-day also. There is 
more wool and flax in the fields. There are 
new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let us 
ements! our own works and laws and wor- 
ship. 

Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask 
which are unanswerable. We must trust the 
perfection of the creation so far as to believe 
that whatever curiosity the order of things 
has awakened in our minds, the order of 
things can satisfy. Every man’s ‘condition 
is a solution in hieroglyphic to those inquir- 
ies he would put. He acts it as life, before 
he apprehends it as truth. In like manner, 
nature is already, in its forms and tendencies, 
describing its own design. Let us interrogate 
the great apparition that shines so peacefully 
around us. Let us inquire, to what end is 
nature? 

All science has one aim, namely, to find a 
theory of nature. We have theories of races 
and of functions, but scarcely yet a remote 
approach to an idea of creation. We are 
now so far from the road to truth, that re- 
ligious teachers dispute and hate each other, 
and speculative men are esteemed unsound 
and frivolous. But to a sound judgment, 
the most abstract truth is the most practical. 
Whenever a true theory appears, it will be its 
own evidence. Its test is, that it will explain 
all phenomena. Now many are thought not 
only unexplained but inexplicable; as lan- 
guage, sleep, madness, dreams, beasts, sex. 

Philosophically considered, the universe is 
composed of Nature and the Soul. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, all that is separate from 
us, all which Philosophy distinguishes as the 
NOT ME, that is, both nature and art, all 
other men and my own body, must be 
ranked under this name, NATuRE. In 
enumerating the values of nature and casting 
up their sum, I shall use the word in both 
senses; — in its common and in its philosoph- 
ical import. In inquiries so general as our 


present one, the inaccuracy is not material; 
no confusion of thought will occur. Nature, 
in the common sense, refers to essences un- 
changed by man; space, the air, the river, the 
leaf. Artis applied to the mixture of his will 
with the same things, as in a house, a canal, a 
statue, a picture. But his operations taken 
together are so insignificant, a little chipping, 
baking, patching, and washing, that in an im- 
pression so grand as that of the world on the 
human mind, they do not vary the result. 


Is 


To go into solitude, a man needs to retire 
as much from his chamber as from society. 
I am not solitary whilst I read and write, 
though nobody is with me. But if a man 
would be alone, let him look at the stars. 
The rays that come from those heavenly 
worlds will separate between him and what 
he touches. One might think the atmo- 
sphere was made transparent with this de- 
sign, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, the 
perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen in 
the streets of cities, how great they are! If 
the stars should appear one night in a thou- 
sand years, how would men believe and adore; 
and preserve for many generations the re- 
membrance of the city of God which had 
been shown! But every night come out these 
envoys of beauty, and light. the universe 
with their admonishing smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, be- 
cause though always present, they are inac- 
cessible; but all natural objects make a kin- 
dred impression, when the mind is open to 
their influence. Nature never wears a mean 
appearance. Neither does the wisest man 
extort her secret, and lose his curiosity by 
finding out all her perfection. Nature never 
became a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, 
the animals, the mountains, reflected the 
wisdom of his best hour, as much as they had 
delighted the simplicity of his childhood. 

When we speak of nature in this manner, 
we have a distinct but most poetical sense in 
the mind. We mean the integrity of impres- 
sion made by manifold natural objects. It is 
this which distinguishes the stick of timber 
of the wood-cutter, from the tree of the poet. 
The charming landscape which I saw this 
morning is indubitably made up of some 
twenty or thirty farms. Miller owns this 
field, Locke that, and Manning the woodland 
beyond. But none of them owns the land- 
scape. There is a property in the horizon 
which no man has but he whose eye can inte- 
grate all the parts, that is, the poet. This is 
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the best part of these men’s farms, yet to this 
their warranty-deeds give no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see 
nature. Most persons do not see the sun. 
At least they have a very superficial seeing. 
The sun illuminates only the eye of the man, 
but shines into the eye and the heart of the 
child. The lover of nature is he whose in- 
ward and outward senses are still truly ad- 
justed to each other; who has retained the 
spirit of infancy even into the era of manhood. 
His intercourse with heaven and earth be- 
comes part of his daily food. In the presence 
of nature a wild delight runs through the man, 
in spite of real sorrows. Nature says, — he is 
my creature, and maugre all his impertinent 
griefs, he shall be glad with me. Not the sun 
or the summer alone, but every hour and 
season yields its tribute of delight; for every 
hour and change corresponds to and author- 
izes a different state of the mind, from breath- 
less noon to grimmest midnight. Nature is 
a setting that fits equally well a comic or a 
mourning piece. In good health, the air is a 
cordial of incredible virtue. Crossing a bare 
common, in snow puddles, at twilight, under 
a clouded sky, without having in my thoughts 
any occurrence of special good fortune, I 
have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. I am 
glad to the brink of fear. In the woods, too, 
a man casts off his years, as the snake his 
slough, and at what period soever of life, is 
always a child. In the woods is perpetual 
youth. Within these plantations of God, a 
decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial fes- 
tival is dressed, and the guest sees not how 
he should tire of them in a thousand years. 
In the woods, we return to reason and faith. 
There I feel that nothing can befall me in life, 
—no disgrace, no calamity (leaving me my 
eyes), which nature cannot repair. Standing 
on the bare ground, — my head bathed by 
the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite 
space, — all mean egotism vanishes. I be- 
come a transparent eye-ball; I am nothing; I 
see all; the currents of the Universal Being 
circulate through me; I am part or parcel of 
God. The name of the nearest friend sounds 
then foreign and accidental: to be brothers, 
to be acquaintances, master or servant, is 
then a trifle and a disturbance. I am the 
lover of uncontained and immortal beauty. 
In the wilderness, I find something more dear 
and connate than in streets or villages. In 
the tranquil landscape, and especially in the 
distant line of the horizon, man _ beholds 
somewhat as beautiful as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and 


woods minister is the suggestion of an occult 
relation between man and the vegetable. [ 
am not alone and unacknowledged. They 
nod to me, and I to them. The waving of 
the boughs in the storm is new to meand old. 
It takes me by surprise, and yet is not un- 
known. Its effect is like that of a higher 
thought or a better emotion coming over me, 
Wed I deemed I was thinking justly or doing 
right. ue 

Yet it is certain that the power to produce 
this delight does not reside in nature, but in 
man, or in a harmony of both. It is neces- 
sary to use these pleasures with great tem- 
perance. For nature is not always tricked in 
holiday attire, but the same scene which 
yesterday breathed perfume and glittered as 
for the frolic’ of the nymphs, is overspread 
with melancholy to-day. Nature always 
wears the colors of the spirit. To a man 
laboring under calamity, the heat of his own 
fire hath sadness in it. Then there is a kind 
of contempt of the landscape felt by him who 
has just lost by death a dear friend. The 
sky is less grand as it shuts down over less 
worth in the population. 


II. COMMODITY 


Whoever considers the final cause of the 
world will discern a multitude of uses that 
enter as parts into that result. They all ad- 
mit of being thrown into one of the following 
classes: Commodity; Beauty; Language; and 
Discipline. 

Under the general name of commodity, I 
rank all those advantages which our senses 
owe to nature. This, of course, is a benefit 
which is temporary and mediate, not ulti- 
mate, like its service to the soul. Yet al- 
though low, it is perfect in its kind, and is the 
only use of nature which all men apprehend. 
The misery of man appears like childish 
petulance, when we explore the steady and 
prodigal provision that has been made for 
his support and delight on this green ball 
which floats him through the heavens. What 
angels invented these splendid ornaments, 
these rich conveniences, this ocean of air 
above, this ocean of water beneath, this 
firmament of earth between? this zodiac of 
lights, this tent of dropping clouds, this 
striped coat of climates, this fourfold year? 
Beasts, fire, water, stones, and corn serve 
him. The field is at once his floor, his work- 
yard, his play-ground, his garden, and his 
bed. 

‘‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of.” 


NATURE 


Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only 
the material, but is also the process and the 
result. All the parts incessantly work into 
each other’s hands for the profit of man. 
The wind sows the seed; the sun evaporates 
the sea; the wind blows the vapor to the 
field; the ice, on the other side of the planet, 
condenses rain on this; the rain feeds the 
plant; the plant feeds the animal; and thus 
the endless circulations of the divine charity 
nourish man. 

The useful arts are reproductions or new 
combinations by the wit of man, of the same 
natural benefactors. He no longer waits for 
favoring gales, but by means of steam, he 
realizes the fable of A©olus’s bag, and carries 
the two and thirty winds in the boiler of his 
boat. To diminish friction, he paves the 
road with iron bars, and, mounting a coach 
with a ship-load of men, animals, and mer- 
chandise behind him, he darts through the 
country, from town to town, like an eagle or a 
swallow through the air. By the aggregate 
of these aids, how is the face of the world 
changed, from the era of Noah to that of 
Napoleon! The private poor man hath 
cities, ships, canals, bridges, built for him. 
He goes to the post-office, and the human 
race run on his errands; to the book-shop, 
and the human race read and write of all that 
happens, for him; to the court-house, and 
nations repair his wrongs. He sets his house 
upon the road, and the human race go forth 
every morning, and shovel out the snow, and 
cut a path for him. 

But there is no need of specifying particu- 
lars in this class of uses. The catalogue is 
endless, and the examples so obvious, that I 
shall leave them to the reader’s reflection, 
with the general remark, that this mercenary 
benefit is one which has respect to a farther 
good. A man is fed, not that he may be fed, 
but that he may work. 


III. BEAUTY 


A nobler want of man is served by nature, 
namely, the love of Beauty: 
- The ancient Greeks called the world kécpos, 
beauty. Such is the constitution of all 
things, or such the plastic power of the hu- 
man eye, that the primary forms, as the sky, 
the mountain, the tree, the animal, give us a 
delight in and for themselves; a pleasure arising 
from outline, color, motion, and grouping. 
This seems partly owing to the eye itself. 
The eye is the best of artists.~ By the mutual 
action’ of its structure and of the laws-of 


' forms is a delight. 
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light, perspective is produced, which inte- 
grates every mass of objects, of what char- 
acter soever, into a well colored and shaded 
globe, so that where the particular objects are 
mean and unaffecting, the landscape which 
they compose is round and symmetrical. 
And as the eye is the best composer, so light 
is the first of painters. There is no object so 
foul that intense light will not make beauti- 
ful. And the stimulus it affords to the sense, 
and a sort of infinitude which it hath, like 
space and time, make all matter gay. Even 
the corpse has its own beauty. But besides 
this general grace diffused over nature, al- 
most all the individual forms are agreeable to 
the eye, as is proved by our endless imitations 
of some of them, as the acorn, the grape, the 
pine-cone, the wheat-ear, the egg, the wings 
and forms of most birds, the lion’s claw, the 
serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, 
clouds, buds, leaves, and the forms of many 
trees, as the palm. 

For better consideration, we may dis- 
tribute the aspects of Beauty in a threefold 
manner. 

1. First, the simple preception of natural 
The influence of the 
forms and actions in nature is so needful to 
man, that, in its lowest functions, it seems to 
lie on the confines of commodity and beauty. 
To the body and mind which have been 
cramped by noxious work or company, 
nature is medicinal and restores their tone. 
The tradesman, the attorney comes out of 
the din and craft of the street and sees the 
sky and the woods, and is a man again. In 
their eternal calm, he finds himself. The 
health of the eye seems to demand a horizon. 
We are never tired, so long as we can see far 
enough. 

But in other hours, Nature satisfies by its 
loveliness, and without any mixture of cor- 
poreal benefit. I see the spectacle of morning 
from the hill-top over against my house, from 
day-break to sun-rise, with emotions which 
an angel might share. The long slender bars 
of cloud float like fishes in the sea of crimson 
light. From the earth, asa shore, I look out 
into that silent sea. I seem to partake its 
rapid transformations; the active enchant- 
ment reaches my dust, and I dilate and con- 
spire with the morning wind. How does 
Nature deify us with a few and cheap ele- 
ments! Give me health and a day, and | 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. 
The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and 
moon-rise my Paphos, and unimaginable 
realms of: faerie; broad: noon shall be my 
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England of the senses and the understanding; 
the night shall be my Germany of mystic 
philosophy and dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less sus- 
ceptibility in the afternoon, was the charm, 
last evening, of a January sunset. The 
western clouds divided and subdivided them- 
selves into pink flakes modulated with tints 
of unspeakable softness, and the air had so 
much life and sweetness that it was a pain to 
come within doors. What was it that nature 
would say? Was there no meaning in the live 
repose of the valley behind the mill, and which 
Homer or Shakespeare could not re-form for 
me in words? The leafless trees become 
spires of flame in the sunset, with the blue 
east for their background, and the stars of 
the dead calices of flowers, and every with- 
ered stem and stubble rimed with frost, con- 
tribute something to the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the 
country landscape is pleasant only half the 
year. I please myself with the graces of the 
winter scenery, and believe that we are as 
much touched by it as by the genial influ- 
ences of summer. To the attentive eye, each 
moment of the year has its own beauty, and 
in the same field, it beholds, every hour, a 
picture which was never seen before, and 
which shall never be seen again. The heav- 
ens change every moment, and reflect their 
glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The 
state of the crop in the surrounding farms al- 
ters the expression of the earth from week to 
week. The succession of native plants in the 
pastures and roadsides, which makes the si- 
lent clock by which time tells the summer 
hours, will make even the divisions of the day 
sensible to a keen observer. The tribes of 
birds and insects, like the plants punctual to 
their time, follow each other, and the year 
has room for all. By watercourses, the vari- 
ety is greater. In July, the blue pontederia 
or pickerel-weed blooms in large beds in the 
shallow parts of our pleasant river, and 
swarms with yellow butterflies in continual 
motion. Art cannot rival this pomp of pur- 
ple and gold. Indeed the river is a perpet- 
ual gala, and boasts each month a new orna- 
ment. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen 
and felt as beauty, is the least part. The 
shows of day, the dewy morning, the rain- 
bow, mountains, orchards in blossom, stars, 
moonlight, shadows in still water, and the 
like, if too eagerly hunted, become shows 
merely, and mock us with their unreality. 
Go out of the house to see the moon, and ’tis 
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mere tinsel; it will not please as when its 
light shines upon your necessary journey. 
The beauty that shimmers in the yellow after- 
noons of October, who ever could clutch it? 
Go forth to find it, and it is gone; ’tis only a 
mirage as you look from the windows of dili- 
gence. : 

2. The presence of a higher, namely, of the 
spiritual element is essential to its perfection. 
The high and divine beauty which can be 
loved without effeminacy, is that which is 
found in combination with the human will. 
Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. 
Every natural action is graceful. Every 
heroic act is also decent, and causes the place 
and the bystanders to shine. We are taught 
by great actions that the universe is the 
property of* every individual in it. Every 
rational creature has all nature for his dowry 
and estate. It is his, if he will. He may 
divest himself of it; he may creep into a 
corner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most 
men do, but he is entitled to the world by his 
constitution. In proportion to the energy of 
his thought and will, he takes up the world 
into himself. ‘‘All those things for which 
men plough, build, or sail, obey virtue;’’ said 
Sallust. ‘‘The winds and waves,”’ said Gib- 
bon, ‘are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators.’’ So are the sun and moon and 
all the stars of heaven. When a noble act is 
done, — perchance in a scene of great nat- 
ural beauty; when Leonidas and his three 
hundred martyrs consume one day in dying, 
and the sun and moon come each and look at 
them once in the steep defile of Thermopyle; 
when Arnold Winkelried, in the high Alps, 
under the shadow of the avalanche, gathers in 
his side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break 
the line for his comrades; are not these heroes 
entitled to add the beauty of the scene to 
the beauty of the deed? When the bark of 
Columbus nears the shore of America; — 
before it, the beach lined with savages, fleeing 
out of all their huts of cane; the sea behind; 
and the purple mountains of the Indian 
Archipelago around, can we separate the man 
from the living picture? Does not the New 
World clothe his form with her palm-groves 
and savannahs as fit drapery? Ever does 
natural beauty steal in like air, and envelope 
great actions. When Sir Harry Vane was 
dragged up the Tower-hill, sitting on a sled, 
to suffer death as the champion of the Eng- 
lish laws, one of the multitude cried out to 
him, ‘‘ You never sate on so glorious a seat!” 
Charles II., to intimidate the citizens of 
London, caused the patriot Lord Russell to 
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be drawn in an open coach through the prin- 
cipal streets of the city on his way to the 
scaffold. ‘‘But,’’ his biographer says, ‘‘the 
multitude imagined they saw liberty and vir- 
tue sitting by his side.’ In private places, 
among sordid objects, an act of truth or 
heroism seems at once to draw to itself the 
sky as its temple, the sun as its candle. Na- 
ture stretches out her arms to embrace man, 
only let his thoughts be of equal greatness. 
Willingly does she follow his steps with the 
rose and the violet, and bend her lines of 
grandeur and grace to the decoration of her 
darling child. Only let his thoughts be of 
equal scope, and the frame will suit the pic- 
ture. A virtuous man is in unison with her 
works, and makes the central figure of the 
visible sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, 
Phocion, associate themselves fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of 
Greece. The visible heavens and earth sym- 
pathize with Jesus. And in common life 
whosoever has seen a person of powerful 
character and happy genius, will have re- 
marked how easily he took all things along 
with him, —the persons, the opinions, and the 
day, and nature became ancillary to a man. 

3. There is still another aspect under 
which the beauty of the world may be viewed, 
namely, as it becomes an object of the intel- 
lect. Beside the relation of things to virtue, 
they have a relation to thought. The in- 
tellect searches out the absolute order of 
things as they stand in the mind of God, and 
without the colors of affection. The intel- 
lectual and the active powers seem to suc- 
ceed each other, and the exclusive activity of 
the one generates the exclusive activity of the 
other. There is something unfriendly in 
each to the other, but they are like the al- 
ternate periods of feeding and working in 
animals; each prepares and will be followed 
by the other. Therefore does beauty, which, 
in relation to actions, as we have seen, comes 
unsought, and comes because it is unsought, 
remain for the apprehension and pursuit of 
the intellect; and then again, in its turn, of 
the active power. Nothing divine dies. All 
good is eternally reproductive. The beauty 
of nature re-forms itself in the mind, and not 
for barren contemplation, but for new crea- 
tion. 

All men are in some degree impressed by 
the face of the world; some men even to de- 
light. This love of beauty is Taste. Others 
have the same love in such excess, that, not 
content with admiring, they seek to embody 
itin newforms. Thecreation of beauty is Art. 


The production of a work of art throws a 
light upon the mystery of humanity. A 
work of art is an abstract or epitome of the 
world. It is the result or expression of na- 
ture, in miniature. For although the works 
of nature are innumerable and all different, 
the result or the expression of them all is 
similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms 
radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a 
sunbeam, a landscape, the ocean, make an 
analogous impression on the mind. What is 
common to them all, — that perfectness and 
harmony, is beauty. The standard of beauty 
is the entire circuit of natural forms, — the 
totality of nature; which’ the Italians ex- 
pressed by defining beauty “‘il piu nell’ uno.” 
Nothing is quite beautiful alone; nothing but 
is beautiful in the whole. A single object 
is only so far beautiful as it suggests this 
universal grace. The poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the architect, seek 
each to concentrate this radiance of the 
world on one point, and each in his several 
work to satisfy the love of beauty which 
stimulates him to produce. Thus is Arta 
nature passed through the alembic of man. 
Thus in art does Nature work through the 
will of a man filled with the beauty of her first 
works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy 
the desire of beauty. This element I call an 
ultimate end. No reason can be asked or 
given why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in 
its largest and profoundest sense, is one ex- 
pression for the universe. God is the all- 
fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are 
but different faces of the same All. But 
beauty in nature is not ultimate. It is the 
herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is 
not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It 
must stand as a part, and not as yet the last 
or highest expression of the final cause of 
Nature. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Language is a third use which Nature sub- 
serves to man. Nature is the vehicle of 
thought, and in a simple, double, and three- 
fold degree. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols of 
particular spiritual facts. 

3. Nature.is the symbol of spirit. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. The 
use of natural history is to give us aid in 
supernatural history; the use of the outer 
creation, to give us language for the beings 
and changes of the inward creation. Every 
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word which is used to express a moral or in- 
tellectual fact, if traced to its root, is found to 
be borrowed from some material appearance. 
Right means straight; wrong means twisted. 
Spirit primarily means wind; transgression, 
the crossing of a line; supercilious, the raising 
‘of the eyebrow. We say the heart to express 
emotion, the ead to denote thought; and 
thought and emotion are words borrowed from 
sensible things, and now appropriated to 
spiritual nature. Most of the process by 
which this transformation is made, is hidden 
from us in the remote time when language 
was framed; but the same tendency may be 
daily observed in children. Children and 
savages use only nouns or names of things, 
which they convert into verbs, and apply to 
analogous mental acts. 

2. But this origin of all words that convey 
a spiritual import, — so conspicuous a fact in 
the history of language, — is our least debt to 
nature. It is not words only that are em- 
blematic; it is things’ which are emblematic. 
Every natural fact is a symbol of some 
spiritual fact. Every appearance in nature 
corresponds to some state of the mind, and 
that state of the mind can only be described 
by presenting that natural appearance as its 
picture. An enraged man is a lion, a cun- 
ning man is a fox, a firm man is a rock, a 
learned manisa torch. A lamb is innocence; 
a snake is subtle spite; flowers express to us 
the delicate affections. Light and darkness 
are our familiar expression for knowledge and 
ignorance; and heat for love. Visible dis- 
tance behind and before us, is respectively 
our image of memory and hope. 

Who looks upon a river in a meditative 
hour and is not reminded of the flux of all 
things? Throw a:stone into the stream, and 
the circles that propagate themselves are the 
beautiful type of all influence. Man is con- 
scious of a universal soul within or behind his 
individual life, wherein, as in a firmament, 
the natures of ‘Justice, Truth, Love, Free- 
dom, arise and shine. This universal soul he 
calls Reason: it is not mine, or thine, or his, 
but we are its; we are its property and men. 
And the blue sky in which the private earth 
ts buried, the sky with its eternal calm, and 
full of everlasting orbs, is the type of Reason. 
That which intellectually considered we call 
Reason, considered in relation to nature, we 
call Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit 
hath life in itself. And man in all ages and 
countries embodies it in his language as the 
FATHER. : . 

It 18 easily seen that there is nothing lucky 
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or capricious in these analogies, but that 
they are constant, and pervade nature. 
These are not the dreams of a few poets, here 
and there, but man is an analogist, and stud- 
ies relations in all objects. He is placed in 
the centre of beings, and a ray of relation 
passes from every other being to him. And 
neither can man be understood without these 
objects, nor these objects without man. All 
the facts in natural history taken by them- 
selves, have no value, but are barren, like a 
single sex. But marry it to human history, 
and it is full of life. Whole floras, all Lin- 
neus’ and Buffon’s volumes, are dry cata- 
logues of facts; but the most trivial of these 
facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, or 
work, or noise of an insect, applied to the il- 
lustration of a fact in intellectual philosophy, 
or in any way associated to human nature, 
affects us in the most lively and agreeable 
manner. The seed of a plant, — to what af- 
fecting analogies in the nature of man is that 
little fruit made use of, in all discourse, up 
to the voice of Paul, who calls the human 
corpse a seed, — “It is sown a natural body; 
it is raised a spiritual body.” The motion of 
the earth round its axis and round the sun, 
makes the day and the year. These are cer- 
tain amounts of brute light and heat. But is 
there no intent of an analogy between man’s 
life and the seasons? And do the seasons 
gain no grandeur or pathos from that anal- 
ogy? The instincts of the ant are very unim- 
portant considered as the ant’s; but the mo- 
ment a ray of relation is seen to extend from 
it to man, and the little drudge is seen to be 
a monitor, a little body with a mighty heart, 
then all its habits, even that said to be re- 
cently observed, that it never sleeps, become 
sublime. 2 SAF OF Hogs 

Because of this radical correspondence be- 
tween visible things and human thoughts, 
savages, who have only what is necessary, 
converse in figures. As we go back in history, 
language becomes more picturesque, until its 
infancy, when it is all poetry; or all spiritual 
facts are represented by natural symbols. 
The same symbols are found to make the 
original elements of all languages. It has 
moreover been observed, that the idioms of 
all languages approach each other in pas- 
sages of the greatest eloquence and power. 
And as this is the first language, so is it the 
last. This immediate dependence of lan- 
guage upon nature, this conversion of an out- 
ward phenomenon into a type of somewhat 
in human life, never loses its power to affect 
us:~ It is this which’ givés that piquancy to 
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the conversation of a strong-natured farmer 


or backwoodsman, which all men relish. 

A man’s power to connect his thought with 
its proper symbol, and so to utter it, depends 
on the simplicity of his character, that is, 
upon his love of truth and his desire to com- 
municate it without loss. The corruption of 
man is followed by the corruption of language. 


When simplicity of character and the sov- 


ereignty of ideas is broken up by the preva- 
lence of secondary desires, — the desire of 
riches, of pleasure, of power, and of praise, — 
and duplicity and falsehood take place of 
simplicity and truth, the power over nature 
as an interpreter of the will is in a degree lost; 
new imagery ceases to be created, and old 
words are perverted to stand for things 
which are not; a paper currency is employed, 
when there is no bullion in the vaults. In 
due time the fraud is manifest, and words 
lose all power to stimulate the understanding 
or the affections. Hundreds of writers may 
be found in every long-civilized nation who 
for a short time believe and make others be- 
lieve that they see and utter truths, who do 
not of themselves clothe one thought in its 
natural garment, but who feed unconsciously 
on the language created by the primary 
writers of the country, those, namely, who 
hold primarily on nature. 

But wise men pierce this rotten diction and 
fasten words again to visible things; so that 
picturesque language is at once a command- 
ing certificate that he who employs it is a 
man in alliance with truth and God. The 
moment our discourse rises above the 
ground line of familiar facts and is inflamed 
with passion or exalted by thought, it clothes 
itself in images. A man conversing in ear- 
nest, if he watch his intellectual processes, will 
find that a material image more or less lumi- 
nous arises in his mind, contemporaneous 
with every thought, which furnishes the vest- 
mentof the thought. Hence, good writing and 
brilliant discourse are perpetual allegories. 
This imagery is spontaneous. It is the 
blending of experience with the present ac- 
tion of the mind. Itis proper creation. It is 
the working of the Original Cause through 
the instruments he has already made. 

These facts may suggest the advantage 
which the country-life possesses, for a power- 
ful mind, over the artificial and curtailed life 
of cities. We know more from nature than 
we can at will communicate. Its light flows 
into the mind evermore, and we forget its 
presence. «The poet, the orator, bred in the 


woods; whose senses have been: nourtshed: by 
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their fair and appeasing changes, year after 
year, without design and without heed, — 
shall not lose their lesson altogether, in the 
roar of cities or the broil of politics. Long 
hereafter, amidst agitation and terror in 
national councils, —in the hour of revolu- 
tion, — these solemn images shall reappear 
in their morning lustre, as fit symbols and 
words of the thoughts which the passing 
events shall awaken. At the call of a noble 
sentiment, again the woods wave, the pines 
murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the 
cattle low upon the mountains, as he saw and 
heard them in his infancy. And with these 
forms, the spells of persuasion, the keys of 
power are put into his hands. 

3. We are thus assisted by natural objects 
in the expression of particular meanings. 
But how great a language to convey such 
pepper-corn informations! Did it need such 
noble races of creatures, this profusion of 
forms, this host of orbs in heaven, to furnish 
man with the dictionary and grammar of his 
municipal speech? Whilst we use this grand 
cipher to expedite the affairs of our pot and 
kettle, we feel that we have not yet put it to 
its use, neither are able. Weare like travel- 
lers using the cinders of a volcano to roast 
their eggs. Whilst we see that ‘it always 


‘stands ready to clothe what we would say, 


we cannot avoid the question whether the 
characters are not significant of themselves. 
Have mountains, and waves, and skies, no 
significance but what we consciously give 
them when we employ them as emblems of . 
our thoughts? The world is emblematic. 
Parts of speech are metaphors, because the 
whole of nature is a metaphor of the human 
mind. The laws of moral nature answer to 
those of matter as face to face in a glass. 
“The visible world and the relation of its 
parts, is the dial plate of the invisible.” The 
axioms of physics translate the laws of 
ethics. Thus, ‘‘the whole is greater than its 
part;’’ “reaction is equal to action;”’ ‘the 
smallest weight may be made to lift the 
greatest, the difference of weight being com- 
pensated by time;’’ and many the like propo- 
sitions, which have an ethical as well as phy- 
sical sense. These propositions have a much 
more extensive and universal sense when ap- 
plied to human life, than when confined to 
technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of 
history and the proverbs of nations consist 
usually of a natural fact, selected as a picture 
or parable of a moral truth. Thus: A rolling 
stone gathers no moss; A bird in the hand-is 
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worth two in the bush; A cripple in the right 
way will beat a racer in the wrong; Make hay 
while the sun shines; ’Tis hard to carry a full 
cup even; Vinegar is the son of wine; The last 
ounce broke the camel’s back; Long-lived 
trees make roots first; — and the like. In 
their primary sense these are trivial facts, but 
we repeat them for the value of their analog- 
icalimport. What is true of proverbs, is true 
of all fables, parables, and allegories. 

This relation between the mind and matter 
is not fancied by some poet, but stands in the 
will of God, and so is free to be known by all 
men. It appears to men, or it does not ap- 
pear. When in fortunate hours we ponder 
this miracle, the wise man doubts if at all 
other times he is not blind and deaf; 


‘‘Can these things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?”’ 


for the universe becomes transparent, and the 
light of higher laws than its own shines 
through it. It is the standing problem 
which has exercised the wonder and the 
study of every fine genius since the world be- 
gan; from the era of the Egyptians and the 
Brahmins to that of Pythagoras, of Plato, of 
Bacon, of Leibnitz, of Swedenborg. There 
sits the Sphinx at the road-side, and from age 
to age, as each prophet comes by, he tries his 
fortune at reading her riddle. There seems 
to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in 
material forms; and day and night, river and 
storm, beast and bird, acid and alkali, pre- 
exist in necessary Ideas in the mind of God, 
and are what they are by virtue of preceding 
affections in the world of spirit. A fact is the 
end or last issue of spirit. The visible crea- 
tion is the terminus or the circumference 
of the invisible world. ‘‘ Material objects,” 
said a French philosopher, “‘are necessarily 
kinds of scorie of the substantial thoughts of 
the Creator, which must always preserve an 
exact relation to their first origin; in other 
words, visible nature must have a spiritual 
and moral side.”’ 

This doctrine is abstruse, and though the 
images of ‘‘garment,” “‘scoriz,” “mirror,” 
etc., may stimulate the fancy, we must sum- 
mon the aid of subtler and more vital exposi- 
tors to make it plain. ‘‘ Every scripture is to 
be interpreted by the same spirit which gave 
it forth,’ —is the fundamental law of crit- 
icism. A life in harmony with Nature, the 
love of truth and of virtue, will purge the 
eyes to understand her text. By degrees we 
may come to know the primitive sense of the 


permanent objects of nature, so that the 
world shall be to us an open book, and every 
form significant of its hidden life and final 
cause. 

A new interest surprises us, whilst, under 
the view now suggested, we contemplate the 
fearful extent and multitude of objects; since 
“every object rightly seen, unlocks a new. 
faculty of the soul.”” That which was un- 
conscious truth, becomes, when interpreted 
and defined in an object, a part of the domain 
of knowledge, — a new weapon in the maga- 
zine of power. 


V. DISCIPLINE 


In view of the significance of nature, we 
arrive at once at a new fact, that nature is a 
discipline. This use of the world includes 
the preceding uses, as parts of itself. 

Space, time, society, labor, climate, food, 
locomotion, the animals, the mechanical 
forces, give us sincerest lessons, day by day, 
whose meaning is unlimited: They educate 
both the Understanding and the Reason. 
Every property of matter is a school for the 
understanding, —— its solidity or resistance, 
its inertia, its extension, its figure, its di- 
visibility. The understanding adds, divides, 
combines, measures, and finds nutriment and 
room for its activity in this worthy scene. 
Meantime, Reason transfers all these lessons 
into its own world of thought, by perceiving 
the analogy that marries Matter and Mind. 

1. Nature isa discipline of the understand- 
ing in intellectual truths. Our dealing with 
sensible objects is a constant exercise in the 
necessary lessons of difference, of likeness, of 
order, of being and seeming, of progressive 
arrangement; of ascent from particular to 
general; of combination to one end of mani- 
fold forces. Proportioned to the importance 
of the organ to be formed, is the extreme care 
with which its tuition is provided, —a care 
pretermitted in no single case. What tedious 
training, day after day, year after year, 
never ending, to form the common sense; 
what continual reproduction of annoyances, 
inconveniences, dilemmas; what rejoicing 
over us of little men; what disputing of prices, 
what reckonings of interest,—and all to 
form the Hand of the mind; — to instruct us 
that ‘‘good thoughts are no better than good 
dreams, unless they be executed!”’ 

The same good office is performed by 
Property and its filial systems of debt and 
credit. Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face 
the widow, the orphan, and the sons of genius. 
fear and hate; — debt, which consumes so 
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much time, which so cripples and disheartens 
a great spirit with cares that seem so base, is 
a preceptor whose lessons cannot be forgone, 
and is needed most by those who suffer from 
it most. Moreover, property, which has 
been well compared to snow, — “‘if it fall 
level to-day, it will be blown into drifts to- 
morrow,’ — is the surface action of internal 
machinery, like the index on the face of a 
clock. Whilst now it is the gymnastics of 
the understanding, it is hiving, in the fore- 
sight of the spirit, experience in profounder 
laws. 

The whole character and fortune of the in- 
dividual are affected by the least inequal- 
ities in the culture of the understanding; for 
example, in the perception of differences. 
Therefore is Space, and therefore Time, that 
man may know that things are not huddled 
and lumped, but sundered and individual. A 
bell and a plough have each their use, and 
neither can do the office of the other. Water 
is good to drink, coal to burn, wool to wear; 
but wool cannot be drunk, nor water spun, 
nor coal eaten. The wise man shows his 
wisdom in separation, in gradation, and his 
scale of creatures and of merits is as wide as 
nature. The foolish have no range in their 
scale, but suppose every man is as every 
other man. What is not good they call the 
worst, and what is not hateful, they call the 
best. | 

In like manner, what good heed Nature 
formsinus! She pardons no mistakes. Her 
yea is yea, and her nay, nay. - 

The first steps in Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Zoology (those first steps which the farmer, 
the hunter, and the sailor take), teach that 
Nature’s dice are always loaded; that in her 
heaps and rubbish are concealed sure and 
useful results. 

How calmly and genially the mind appre- 
hends one after another the laws of physics! 
What noble emotions dilate the mortal as he 
enters into the councils of the creation, and 
feels by knowledge the privilege to BE! His 
insight refines him. The beauty of nature 
shines in his own breast. Man is greater 
that he can see this, and the universe less, 
because Time and Space relations vanish as 
laws are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even 
daunted by the immense Universe to be ex- 
plored. “What we know is a point to what 
we do not know.’”’ Open any recent journal 
of science, and weigh the problems suggested 
concerning Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnet- 
ism, Physiology, Geology, and judge whether 


the interest of natural science is likely to be 
soon exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the disci- 
pline of nature, we must not omit to specify 
two. 

The exercise of the Will, or the lesson of 
power, is taught in every event. From the 
child’s successive possession of his several 
senses up to the hour when he saith, ‘Thy 
will be done!”’ he is learning the secret that 
he can reduce under his will, not only particu- 
lar events but great classes, nay, the whole 
series of events, and so conform all facts to 
his character. Nature is thoroughly mediate. 
It is made toserve. It receives the dominion 
of man as meekly as the ass on which the Sav- 
iour rode. It offers all its kingdoms to man 
as the raw material which he may mould into 
what is useful. Man is never weary of work- 
ing it up. He forges the subtile and delicate 
air into wise and melodious words, and gives 
them wing as angels of persuasion and com- 
mand. One after. another his victorious 
thought comes up with and reduces all things, 
until the world becomes at last only a real- 
ized will, — the double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the pre- 
monitions of Reason and reflect the con- 
science. All things are moral; and in their 
boundless changes have an unceasing refer- 
ence to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature 
glorious with form, color, and motion — that 
every globe in the remotest heaven, every 
chemical change from the rudest crystal up 
to the laws of life, every change of vegetation 
from the first principle of growth in the eye of 
a leaf, to the tropical forest and antediluvian 
coal-mine, every animal function from the 
sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder 
to man the laws of right and wrong, and 
echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is 
Nature ever the ally of Religion — lends all her 
pomp and riches to the religious sentiment. 
Prophet and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, 
have drawn deeply from this source. This 
ethical character so penetrates the bone and 
marrow of nature, as to seem the end for 
which it was made. Whatever private pur- 
pose is answered by any member or part, this 
is its public and universal function, and is 
never omitted. Nothing in nature is ex- 
hausted in its first use. When a thing has 
served an end to the uttermost, it is wholly 
new for an ulterior service. In God, every 
end is converted into a new means. Thus 
the use of commodity, regarded by itself, is 
mean and squalid. But it is to the mind an 
education in the doctrine of Use, namely, 
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that a thing is good only so far as it serves; 
that a conspiring of parts and efforts to the 
production of an end is essential to any being. 
The first and gross manifestations of this 
truth is our inevitable and hated training in 
values and wants, in corn and meat. 

It has already been illustrated, that every 
natural process is a version of a moral sen- 
tence. The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature and radiates to the circumference. It 
is the pith and marrow of every substance, 
every relation, and every process. All things 
with which we deal, preach to us. What isa 
farm but a mute gospel? The chaff and the 
wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, in- 
sects, sun, —it is a sacred emblem from the 
first furrow of spring to the last stack which 
the snow of winter overtakes in the fields. 
But the sailor, the shepherd, the miner, the 
merchant, in their several resorts, have each 
an experience precisely parallel, and leading 
to the same conclusion: because all organiza- 
tions are radically alike. Nor can it be 
doubted that this moral sentiment which 
thus scents the air, grows in the grain, and 
impregnates the waters of the world, is 
caught by man and sinks into his soul. The 
moral influence of nature upon every individ- 
ual is that amount of truth which it illus- 
trates to him. Who can estimate this? Who 
can guess how much firmness the sea-beaten 
rock has taught the fisherman? how much 
tranquillity has been reflected to man from 
the azure sky, over whose unspotted deeps 
the winds forevermore drive flocks of stormy 
clouds, and leave no wrinkle or stain? how 
much industry and providence and affection 
we have caught from the pantomime of 
brutes? What a searching preacher of self- 
command is the varying phenomenon of 
Health! 

Herein is especially apprehended the unity 
of Nature, — the unity in variety, — which 
meets us everywhere. All the endless variety 
of things make an identical impression. 
Xenophanes complained in his old age that, 
look where he would, all things hastened 
back to Unity. He was weary of seeing the 
same entity in the tedious variety of forms. 
The fable of Proteus has a cordial truth. A 
leaf; a drop, a crystal, a moment of time, is 
related to the whole, and partakes of the per- 
fection of the whole. Each particle is a 
microcosm, and faithfully renders the likeness 
of the world. 

Not only resemblances exist in things 
whose analogy is obvious, as when we detect 
the type of the human hand ‘in the flipper of 


the fossil saurus, but also in objects wherein 
there is great superficial unlikeness. Thus 
architecture is called “frozen music,” by De 
Staél and Goethe. Vitruvius thought an 
architect should be a musician. ‘A Gothic 
church,” said Coleridge, ‘‘is a petrified re- 
ligion.”” Michael Angelo maintained that, 
to an architect, a knowledge of anatomy is es- 
sential. In Haydn’s oratorios, the notes pre- 
sent to the imagination not only motions, as 
of the snake, the stag, and the elephant, but 
colors also; as the green grass. The law of 
harmonic sounds reappears in the harmonic 
colors. The granite is differenced in its laws 
only by the more or less of heat from the 
river that wears it away. The river, as it 
flows, resembles the air that flows over it; the 
air resembles the light which traverses it with 
more subtile currents; the light resembles the 
heat which rides with it through Space. Each 
creature is only a modification of the other; 
the likeness in them is more than the differ- 
ence, and their radical law is one and the 
same. A rule of one art, or a law of one or- 
ganization, holds true throughout nature. 
So intimate is this Unity, that, it is easily 
seen, it lies under the undermost garment of 
nature, and betrays its source in Univer- 
sal Spirit. For it pervades Thought also. 
Every universal truth which we express in 
words, implies or supposes every other truth. 
Omne verum vero consonat. It is like a great 
circle on a sphere, comprising all possible cir- 
cles; which, however, may be drawn and 
comprise it in like manner. Every such 
truth is the absolute Ens seen from one side. 
But it has innumerable sides. 

The central Unity is still more conspicuous 
in actions. Words are finite organs of the in- 
finite mind. They cannot cover the dimen- 
sions of what isin truth. They break, chop, 
and impoverish it. An action is the perfec- 
tion and publication of thought. A right ac- 
tion seems to fill the eye, and to be related to 
all nature. ‘‘The wise man, in doing one 
thing, does all; or, in the one thing he does 
rightly, he sees the likeness of all which is 
done rightly.” 

Words and actions are not the attributes of 
brute nature. They introduce us to the 
human form, of which all other organizations 
appear to be degradations. When this ap- 
pears among so many that surround it, the 
spirit prefers it to all others. It says, ‘From 
such as this have I drawn joy and knowledge; 
in such as this have I found and beheld my- 
self; I will speak to it; it can speak again; it 
can-yield: me thought already formed and 
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alive.’ In fact, the eye, — the mind, — is 
always accompanied by. these forms, male 
and female; and these are incomparably the 
richest informations of the power and order 
that lie at the heart of things. Unfortunately 
every one of them bears the marks as of some 
injury; is marred and superficially defec- 
tive. Nevertheless, far different from the 
deaf and dumb nature around them, these all 
rest like fountain-pipes on the unfathomed 
sea of thought and virtue whereto they 
alone, of all organizations, are the entrances. 

It were a pleasant inquiry to follow into 
‘detail their ministry to our education, but 
where would it stop? We are associated in 
adolescent and adult life with some friends, 
who, like skies and waters, are coextensive 
with our idea; who, answering each to a 
certain affection of the soul, satisfy our desire 
on that side; whom we lack power to put at 
such focal distance from us, that we can mend 
or even analyze them. We cannot choose 
but love them. When much intercourse with 
a friend has supplied us with a standard of 
excellence, and has increased our respect for 
the resources of God who thus sends a real 
person to outgo our ideal; when he has, more- 
over, become an object of thought, and, 
whilst his character retains all its unconscious 
effect, is converted in the mind into solid and 
sweet wisdom, —it is a sign to us that his 
office is closing, and he is commonly with- 
drawn from our sight in a short time. 


VI. IDEALISM 


Thus is the unspeakable but intelligible 
and practicable meaning of the world con- 
veyed to man, the immortal pupil, in every 
object of sense. To this one end of Disci- 
pline, all parts of nature conspire. 

A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself, 
— whether this end be not the Final Cause of 
the Universe; and whether nature outwardly 
exists. It is a sufficient account of that Ap- 
pearance we call the World, that God will 
teach a human mind, and so makes it the 
receiver of a certain number of congruent 
sensations, which we call sun and moon, man 
and woman, house and trade. In my utter 
impotence to test the authenticity of the 
report of my senses, to know whether the im- 
pressions they make on me correspond with 
outlying objects, what difference does it 
make, whether Orion is up there in heaven, 
. or some god paints the image in the firma- 
ment of the soul? The relations of parts and 
the end of the whole remaining the same, 
what is the difference, whether land and sea 


interact, and worlds revolve and intermingle 


without number or end, — deep yawning 
under deep, and galaxy balancing galaxy, 
throughout absolute space, — or whether, 
without relations of time and space, the same 
appearances are inscribed in the constant 
faith of man? Whether nature enjoy a sub- 
stantial existence without, or is only in the 
apocalypse of the mind, it is alike useful and 
alike venerable to me. Be it what it may, it 
is ideal to me so long as I cannot try the 
accuracy of my senses. 

The frivolous make themselves merry with 
the Ideal theory, as if its consequences were 
burlesque; as if it affected the stability of 
nature. It surely does not. God never jests 
with us, and will not compromise the end of 
nature by permitting any inconsequence in 
its procession. Any distrust of the per- 
manence of laws would paralyze the faculties 
of man. Their permanence is sacredly re- 
spected, and his faith therein is perfect. 
The wheels and springs of man are all set to 
the hypothesis of the permanence of nature. 
We are not built like a ship to be tossed, but 
like a house to stand. It is a natural conse- 
quence of this structure, that so long as the 
active powers predominate over the reflec- 
tive, we resist with indignation any hint that 
nature is more. short-lived or mutable than 
spirit. The broker, the wheelwright, the 
carpenter, the tollman, are much displeased 
at the intimation. 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the per- 
manence of natural laws, the question of the 
absolute existence of nature still remains 
open. It is the uniform effect of culture on 
the human mind, not to shake our faith in 
the stability of particular phenomena, as of 
heat, water, azote; but to lead us to regard 
nature as phenomenon, not a substance; to 
attribute necessary existence to spirit; to 
esteem nature as an accident and an effect. 

To the senses and the unrenewed under- 
standing, belongs a sort-of instinctive belief 
in the absolute existence of nature. In their 
view man and nature are indissolubly joined. 
Things are ultimates, and they never look 
beyond their sphere. The presence of Reason 
mars this faith. The first effort of thought 
tends to relax this despotism of the senses 
which binds us to nature as if we were a part 
of it, and shows us nature aloof, and, as it 
were, afloat. Until this higher agency inter- 
vened, the animal eye sees, with wonderful 
accuracy, sharp outlines and colored surfaces. 
When the eye of Reason opens, to outline and 
surface are at once added grace and expres- 
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sion. These proceed from imagination and 
affection, and abate somewhat of the angular 
distinctness of objects. If the Reason be 
stimulated to more earnest vision, outlines 
and surfaces become transparent, and are no 
longer seen; causes and spirits are seen 
through them. The best moments of life are 
these delicious awakenings of the higher 
powers, and the reverential withdrawing of 
nature before its God. 

Let us proceed to indicate the effects of 
culture. 

1. Our first institution in the Ideal philos- 
ophy is a hint from Nature herself. 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit to 
emancipate us. Certain mechanical changes, 
a small alteration in our local position, ap- 
prizes us of a dualism. We are strangely 
affected by seeing the shore from a moving 
ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of 
an unusual sky. The least change in our 
point of view gives the whole world a pictorial 
air. A man who seldom rides, needs only to 
get into a coach and traverse his own town, 
to turn the street into a puppet-show. The 
men, the women, — talking, running, barter- 
ing, fighting, — the earnest mechanic, the 
lounger, the beggar, the boys, the dogs, are 
unrealized at once, or, at least, wholly de- 
tached from all relation to the observer, and 
seen as apparent, not substantial beings. 
What new thoughts are suggested by seeing a 
face of country quite familiar, in the rapid 
movement of the railroad car! Nay, the 
most wonted objects, (make a very slight 
change in the point of vision,) please us most. 
In a camera obscura, the butcher’s cart, and 
the figure of one of our own family amuse us. 
So a portrait of a well-known face gratifies us. 
Turn the eyes upside down, by looking at the 
landscape through your legs, and how agree- 
able is the picture, though you have seen it 
any time these twenty years! 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is 
suggested the difference between the ob- 


server and the spectacle, — between man. 


and nature. Hence arises a pleasure mixed 
with awe; I may say, a low degree of the 
sublime is felt, from the fact, probably, that 
man is hereby apprized that whilst the world 
is a spectacle, something in himself is stable. 

2. In a higher manner the poet communi- 
cates the same pleasure. By a few strokes he 
delineates — as on air —the sun, the moun- 
tain, the camp, the city, the hero, the maiden, 
not different from what we know them, but 
only lifted from the ground and afloat before 
the eye. He unfixes the land and the sea, 


makes them revolve around the axis of his 
primary thought, and disposes them anew. 
Possessed himself by a heroic passion, he uses 
matter as symbols of it. The sensual man 
conforms thoughts to things; the poet con- 
forms things to his thoughts. The one 
esteems nature as rooted and fast; the other, 
as fluid, and impresses his being thereon. 
To him, the refractory world is ductile and 
flexible; he invests. dust and stones with 
humanity, and makes them the words of the 
Reason. The Imagination may be defined to 
be the use which the Reason makes of the 
material world. Shakspeare possesses the 
power of subordinating nature for the pur- 
poses of expression, beyond all poets. His 
imperial muse tosses the creation like a 
bauble from hand to hand, and uses it to 
embody any caprice of thought that is upper- 
most in his mind. The remotest spaces of 
nature are visited, and the farthest sundered 
things are brought together, by a subtile 
spiritual connection. We are made aware 
that magnitude of material things is relative, 
and all objects shrink and expand to serve 
the passion of the poet. Thus in his sonnets, 
the lays of birds, the scents and dyes of 
flowers he finds to be the shadow of his be- 
loved; time, which keeps her from him, is his 
chest; the suspicion she has awakened, is her 
ornament: 


‘‘The ornament of beauty is Suspect, 
A crow which flies in heaven’s sweetest air.”’ 


His passion is not the fruit of chance; it 
swells, as he speaks, to a city, or a state: 


‘‘No, it was builded far from accident; 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the brow of thralling discontent; 
It fears not policy, that heretic, 
That works on leases of short numbered hours, 
But all alone stands hugely politic.”’ 


In the strength of his constancy, the Pyra- 
mids seem to him recent and transitory. 
The freshness of youth and love dazzles him 
with its resemblance to morning: 


‘“Take those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, — the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.” 


The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may say 
in passing, it would not be easy to match in 
literature. 

This transfiguration which all material ob- 
jects undergo through the passion of the 
poet, — this power which he exerts to dwarf 
the great, to magnify the small, — might be 
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illustrated by a thousand examples from his 
plays. I have before me the Tempest, and 
will cite only these few lines: 


“ArreL. The strong based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked 


up 
The pine and cedar.”’ 


Prospero calls for music to soothe the frantic 
Alonzo, and his companions: 


‘A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 
Now useless, boiled within thy skull.”’ 

Again: 
‘‘The charm dissolves apace, 

And, as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 

Their understanding 
Begins to swell: and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 
That now lie foul and muddy.” 


The perception of real affinities between 
events (that is to say, of ideal affinities, for 
those only are real), enables the poet thus to 
make free with the most imposing forms and 
phenomena of the world, and to assert the 
predominance of the soul. 

3. Whilst thus the poet animates nature 
with his own thoughts, he differs from the 
philosopher only herein, that the one pro- 
poses Beauty as his main end; the other 
Truth. But the philosopher, not less than 
the poet, postpones the apparent order and 
relations of things to the empire of thought. 
“The problem of philosophy,” according to 
Plato, ‘‘is, for all that exists conditionally, to 
find a ground unconditioned and absolute.” 
It proceeds on the faith that a law determines 
all phenomena, which being known, the 
phenomena can be predicted. That law, 
when in the mind, is an idea. Its beauty is 
infinite. The true philosopher and the true 
poet are one, and a beauty, which is truth, 
and a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of 
both. Is not the charm of one of Plato’s or 
Aristotle’s definitions strictly like that of the 
Antigone of Sophocles? It is, in both cases, 
that a spiritual life has been imparted to 
nature; that the solid seeming block of mat- 
ter has been pervaded and dissolved by a 
thought; that this feeble human being has 
penetrated the vast masses of nature with an 
informing soul, and recognized itself in their 
harmony, that is, seized their law. In 
physics, when this is attained, the memory 
disburthens itself of its cumbrous catalogues 


of particulars, and carries centuries of obser- 
vation in a single formula. 

Thus even in physics, the material is de- 
graded before the spiritual. The astronomer, 
the geometer, rely on their irrefragable ana- 
lysis, and disdain the results of observation. 
The sublime remark of Euler on his law of 
arches, ‘‘This will be found contrary to all 
experience, yet is true,” had already trans- 
ferred nature into the mind, and left matter 
like an outcast corpse. 

4. Intellectual science has been observed 
to beget invariably a doubt of the existence 
of matter. Turgot said, ‘‘He that has never 
doubted the existence of matter, may be 
assured he has no aptitude for metaphysical 
inquiries.” It fastens the attention upon 
immortal necessary uncreated natures, that 
is, upon Ideas; and in their presence we feel 
that the outward circumstance is a dream and 
a shade. Whilst we wait in this Olympus of 
gods, we think of nature as an appendix to 
the soul. We ascend into their region, and 
know that these are the thoughts of the 
Supreme Being. ‘These are they who were 
set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was. When he prepared 
the heavens, they were there; when he estab- 
lished the clouds above, when he strength- 
ened the fountains of the deep. Then they 
were by him, as one brought up with him. 
Of them took he counsel.’’ 

Their influence is proportionate. As ob- 
jects of science they are accessible to few 
men. Yet all men are capable of being 
raised by piety or by passion, into their 
region. And no man touches these divine 
natures, without becoming, in some degree, 
himself divine. Like a new soul, they renew 
the body. We become physically nimble and 
lightsome; we tread on air; life is no longer 
irksome, and we think it will never be so. 
No man fears age or misfortune or death in 
their serene company, for he is transported 
out of the district of change. Whilst we 
behold unveiled the nature of Justice and 
Truth, we learn the difference between the 
absolute and the conditional or relative. We 
apprehend the absolute. As it were, for the 
first time, we exist. We become immortal, 
for we learn that time and space are relations 
of matter; that with a perception of truth or 
a virtuous will they have no affinity. 

5. Finally, religion and ethics, which may 
be fitly called the practice of ideas, or the 
introduction of ideas into life, have an ana- 
logous effect with all lower culture, in degrad- 
ing nature and suggesting its dependence on 
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spirit. Ethics and religion differ herein; that 
the one is the system of human duties com- 
mencing from man; the other, from God. 
Religion includes the personality of God; 
Ethics does not. They are one to our present 
design. They both put nature under foot. 
The first and last lesson of religion is, ‘“‘ The 
. things that are seen, are temporal; the things 
that are unseen, are eternal.’’ It puts an 
affront upon nature. It does that for the 
unschooled, which philosophy does for 
Berkeley and Viasa. The uniform language 
that may be heard in the churches of the 
most ignorant sects is, — ‘‘Contemn the un- 
substantial shows of the world; they are 
vanities, dreams, shadows, unrealities; seek 
the realities of religion.’’ The devotee flouts 
nature. Some theosophists have arrived ata 
certain hostility and indignation towards 
matter, as the Manichean and Plotinus. 
They distrusted in themselves any looking 
back to these flesh-pots of Egypt. Plotinus 
was ashamed of his body. In short, they 
might all say of matter, what Michael Angelo 
said of external beauty, ‘It is the frail and 
weary weed, in which God dresses the soul! 
which he has called into time.” 

It appears that motion, poetry, physical 
and intellectual science, and religion, all tend 
to affect our convictions of the reality of the 
external world. But I own there is some- 
thing ungrateful in expanding too curiously 
the particulars of the general proposition, 
that all culture tends to imbue us with ideal- 
ism. I have no hostility to nature, but a 
child’s love to it. I expand and live in the 
warm day like corn and melons. Let us 
speak her fair. I do not wish to fling stones 
at my beautiful mother, nor soil my gentle 
nest. I only wish to indicate the true posi- 
tion of nature in regard to man, wherein to 
establish man all right education tends; as 
the ground which to attain is the object of 
human life, that is, of man’s connection with 
nature. Culture inverts the vulgar views of 
nature, and brings the mind to call that ap- 
parent which it uses to call real, and that real 
which it uses to call visionary. Children, it 
is true, believe in the external world. The 
belief that it appears only, is an afterthought, 
but with culture this faith will as surely arise 
on the mind as did the first. 


The advantage of the ideal theory over the 


popular faith is this, that it presents the 
world in precisely that view which is most 
desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, the view 
which Reason, both speculative and prac- 
tical, that is, philosophy and virtue, take. 


‘in God. 


For seen in the light of thought, the world 
always is phenomenal; and virtue subordi- 
nates it to the mind. Idealism sees the world 
It beholds the whole circle of 
persons and things, of actions and events, of 
country and religion, not as painfully accu- 
mulated, atom after atom, act after act, in an 
aged creeping Past, but as one vast picture 
which God paints on the instant eternity for 
the contemplation of the soul. Therefore the 
soul holds itself off from a too trivial and 
microscopic study of the universal tablet. 
It respects the end too much to immerse 
itself in the means. It sees something more 
important in Christianity than the scandals 
of ecclesiastical history or the niceties of 
criticism; and, very incurious concerning 
persons or miracles, and not at all disturbed 
by chasms of historical evidence, it accepts 
from God the phenomenon, as it finds it, as 
the pure and awful form of religion in the 
world. It is not hot and passionate at the 
appearance of what it calls its own good or 
bad fortune, at the union or opposition of 
other persons. No man is its enemy. It 
accepts. whatsoever befalls, as part of its 
lesson. It isa watcher more than a doer, and 
it is a doer, only that it may the better watch. 


VII. Sprrit 


It is essential to a true theory of nature and 
of man, that it should contain somewhat pro- 
gressive. Uses that are exhausted or that 
may be, and facts that end in the statement, 
cannot be all that is true of this brave lodging 
wherein man is harbored, and wherein all his 
faculties find appropriate and endless exer- 
cise. And all the uses of nature admit of 
being summed in one, which yields the 
activity of man an infinite scope. Through 
all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskirts 
of things, it is faithful to the cause whence it 
had its origin. It always speaks of Spirit. 
It suggests the absolute. It is a perpetual 
effect. It is a great shadow pointing always 
to the sun behind us. 

The aspect of Nature is devout. Like the 
figure of Jesus, she stands with bended head, 
and hands folded upon the breast. The hap- 
piest man is he who learns from nature the 
lesson of worship. 

Of that ineffable essence which we call 
Spirit, he that thinks most, will say least. 
We can foresee God in the coarse, and, as it 
were, distant phenomena of matter; but 
when we try to define and describe himself, 
both language and thought desert us, and we 
are as helpless as fools and savages. That 
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_ essence refuses to be recorded in propositions, 

but when man has worshipped him intellectu- 
ally, the noblest ministry of nature is to 
stand as the apparition of God. It is the 
organ through which the universal spirit 
‘speaks to the individual, and strives to lead 
back the individual to it. 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the 
views already presented do not include the 
whole circumference of man. We must add 
some related thoughts. 

Three problems are put by nature to the 
mind: What is matter? Whence is it? and 
Whereto? The first of these questions only, 
the ideal theory answers. Idealism saith: 
matter is a phenomenon, not a substance. 
Idealism acquaints us with the total dis- 
parity between the evidence of our own being 
and the evidence of the world’s being. The 
one is perfect; the other, incapable of any 
assurance; the mind is a part of the nature of 
things; the world is a divine dream, from 
which we may presently awake to the glories 
and certainties of day. Idealism is a hypo- 
thesis to account for nature by other prin- 
ciples than those of carpentry and chemistry. 
Yet, if it only deny the existence of matter, it 
does not satisfy the demands of the spirit. 
It leaves God out of me. It leaves me in the 
splendid labyrinth of my perceptions, to 
wander without end. Then the heart resists 
it, because it balks the affections in deny- 
ing substantive being to men and women. 
Nature is so pervaded with human life that 
there is something of humanity in all and in 
every particular. But this theory makes 
nature foreign to me, and does not account 
for that consanguinity which we acknow- 
ledge to it. 

Let it stand then, in the present state of 
our knowledge, merely as a useful introduc- 
tory hypothesis, serving to apprise us of the 
eternal distinction between the soul and the 
world. 

But when, following the invisible steps of 
thought, we come to inquire, Whence is 
matter? and Whereto? many truths arise to 
us out of the recesses of consciousness. We 
learn that the highest is present to the soul of 
man; that the dread universal essence, which 
is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, 
but all in one, and each entirely, is that for 
which all things exist, and that by which they 
are; that spirit creates; that behind nature, 
throughout nature, spirit is present; one and 
not compound it does not act upon us from 
without, that is, in space and time, but 
spiritually, or through ourselves: therefore, 


that spirit, that is, the Supreme Being, does 
not build up nature around us but puts it 
forth through us, as the life of the tree puts 
forth new branches and leaves through the 
pores of the old. Asa plant upon the earth, 
so a man rests upon the bosom of God; he is 
nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws 
at his need inexhaustible power. Who can 
set bounds to the possibilities of man? Once 
inhale the upper air, being admitted to be- 
hold the absolute natures of justice and 
truth, and we learn that man has access to 
the entire mind of the Creator, is himself the 
creator in the finite. This view, which ad- 
monishes me where the sources of wisdom and 
power lie, and points to virtue as to 


“The golden key 
Which opes the palace of eternity,” 


carries upon its face the highest certificate of 
truth, because it animates me to create my 
own world through the purification of my 
soul. 

The world proceeds from the same spirit as 
the body of man. It isa remoter and inferior 
incarnation of God, a projection of God in 
the unconscious. But it differs from the 
body in one important respect. ‘It is not, 
like that, now subjected to the human will. 
Its serene order is inviolable by us. It is, 
therefore, to us, the present expositor of the 
divine mind. It isa fixed point whereby we 
may measure our departure. As we de- 
generate, the contrast between us and our 
house is more evident. We are as much 
strangers in nature as we are aliens from God. 
We do not understand the notes of birds. 
The fox and the deer run away from us; the 
bear and tiger rend us. We do not know the 
uses of more than a few plants, as corn and 
the apple, the potato and the vine. Is not 
the landscape, every glimpse of which hath a 
grandeur, a face of him? Yet this may show 
us what discord is between man and nature, 
for you cannot freely admire a noble land- 
scape if laborers are digging in the field hard 
by. The poet finds something ridiculous in 
his delight until he is out of the sight of men. 


VIII. Prospects 


In inquiries respecting the laws of the 
world and the frame of things, the highest rea- 
son is always the truest. That which seems 
faintly possible, it is so refined, is often faint 
and dim because it is deepest seated in the 
mind among the eternal verities. Empirical 
science is apt to cloud the sight, and by the 
very knowledge of functions and processes to 
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bereave the student of the manly contempla- 
tion of the whole. The savant becomes un- 
poetic. But the best read naturalist who 
lends an entire and devout attention to truth, 
will see that there remains much to learn of 
his relation to the world, and that it is not to 
be learned by any addition or subtraction or 
other comparison of known quantities, but is 
arrived at by untaught sallies of the spirit, 
by a continual self-recovery, and by entire 
humility. He will perceive that there are far 
more excellent qualities in the student than 
preciseness and infallibility; that a guess is 
often more fruitful than an indisputable 
affirmation, and that a dream may let us 
deeper into the secret of nature than a hun- 
dred concerted experiments. 

For the problems to be solved are precisely 
those which the physiologist and the natu- 
ralist omit to state. It is not so pertinent to 
man to know all the individuals of the animal 
kingdom, as it is to know whence and whereto 
is this tyrannizing unity in his constitution, 
which evermore separates and_ classifies 
things, endeavoring to reduce the most di- 
verse to one form. When I behold a rich 
landscape, it is less to my purpose to recite 
correctly the order and superposition of the 
strata, than to know why all thought of 
multitude is lost in a tranquil sense of unity. 
I cannot greatly honor minuteness in details, 
so long as there is no hint to explain the rela- 
tion between things and thoughts; no ray 
upon the metaphysics of conchology, of bot- 
any, of the arts, to show the relation of the 
forms of flowers, shells, animals, architecture, 
to the mind, and build science upon ideas. 
In a cabinet of natural history, we become 
sensible of a certain occult recognition and 
sympathy in regard to the most unwieldly 
and eccentric forms of beast, fish, and insect. 
The American who has been confined, in his 
own country, to the sight of buildings de- 
signed after foreign models, is surprised on 
entering York Minster or St. Peter’s at 
Rome, by the feeling that these structures are 
imitations also, — faint copies of an invisible 
archetype. Nor has science sufficient hu- 
manity, so long as the naturalist overlooks 
that wonderful congruity. which subsists be- 
tween man and the world; of which he is lord, 
not because he is the most subtile inhabitant, 
but because he is its head and heart, and finds 
something of himself in every great and small 
thing, in every mountain stratum, in every 
new law of color, fact of astronomy, or at- 
mospheric influence which observation or 
analysis lays open. A perception of this 


mystery inspires the muse of George Herbert, 
the beautiful psalmist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The following lines are part of his 
little poem on Man. 


‘‘Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest, brother: 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


‘‘Nothing hath got so far 

But man hath caught and kept it as his prey; 
His eyes dismount the highest star: 
He is in little all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


‘“‘For us, the winds do blow, — 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and foun- 
tains flow; 
. Nothing we see, but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


‘The stars have us to bed: 
Night draws the curtain; which the sun with- 
draws 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind, 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause. 


‘‘More servants wait on man 

Than he’ll take notice of. In every path, 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

Oh mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 


The perception of this class of truths makes 
the attraction which draws men to science, 
but the end is lost sight of in attention to the 
means. In view of this half-sight of science, 
we accept the sentence of Plato, that “poetry 
comes nearer to vital truth than history.’’ 
Every surmise and vaticination of the mind 
is entitled to a certain respect, and we learn 
to prefer imperfect theories, and sentences 
which contain glimpses of truth, to digested 
systems which have no one valuable sugges- 
tion. A wise writer will feel that the ends of 
study and composition are best answered by 
announcing undiscovered regions of thought, 
and so communicating, through hope, new 
activity to the torpid spirit. : 

I shall therefore conclude this essay with 
some traditions of man and nature, which a 
certain poet sang to me; and which, as they 
have always been in the world, and perhaps 
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reappear to every bard, may be both history 
and prophecy. 

‘The foundations of man are not in matter, 
but in spirit. But the element of spirit is 
eternity. To it, therefore, the longest series 
of events, the oldest chronologies are young 
and recent. In the cycle of the universal 
man, from whom the known individuals pro- 
ceed, centuries are points, and all history is 
but the epoch of one degradation. 

‘We distrust and deny inwardly our sym- 
pathy with nature. We own and disown our 
relation to it, by turns. We are like Ne- 
buchadnezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, 
and eating grass like an ox. But who can set 
limits to the remedial force of spirit? 

‘A man is a god in ruins. When men are 
innocent, life shall be longer,-and shall pass 
into the immortal as gently as we awake 
from dreams. Now, the world would be 
insane and rabid, if these disorganizations 
should last for hundreds of years. It is kept 
in check by death and infancy. Infancy is 
the perpetual Messiah, which comes into. the 
arms of fallen men, and pleads with them to 
return to paradise. 

‘Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he 
was permeated and dissolved by spirit. He 
filled nature with his overflowing currents. 
Out from him sprang the sun and moon; from 
man the sun, from woman the moon. The 
laws of his mind, the periods of his actions 
externized themselves into day and night, 
into the year and the seasons. But, having 
made for himself this huge shell, his waters 
retired; he no longer fills the veins and vein- 
lets; he is shrunk toadrop. He sees that the 
structure still fits him, but fits him colossally. 
Say, rather, once it fitted him, now it corre- 
sponds to him from far and on high. He 
adores timidly his own work. Now is man 
the follower of the sun, and woman the fol- 
lower of the moon. Yet sometimes he starts 
in his slumber, and wonders at himself and 
his house, and muses strangely at the re- 
semblance betwixt him and it. He perceives 
that if his law is still paramount, if still he 
have elemental power, if his word is sterling 
yet in nature, it is not conscious power, it is 
not inferior but superior to his will. It is in- 
stinct.. Thus my Orphic poet sang. 

At present, man applies to nature but half 
his force. He works on the world with his 
understanding alone. He lives in it and 
masters it by a penny-wisdom; and he that 
works most in it is but a half-man, and 
whilst his arms are strong and his digestion 
good, his mind is imbruted, and he is a selfish 


savage. His relation to nature, his power 
over it, is through the understanding, as by 
manure; the economic use of fire, wind, 
water, and the mariner’s needle; steam, coal, 
chemical agriculture; the repairs of the 
human body by the dentist and the surgeon. 
This is such a resumption of power as if a 
banished king should buy his territories inch 
by inch, instead of vaulting at once into his 
throne. Meantime, in the thick darkness, 
there are not wanting gleams of a better light, 
— occasional examples of the action of man 
upon nature with his entire force, — with 
reason as well as understanding. Such ex- 
amples are: the traditions of miracles in the 
earliest antiquity of all nations; the history of 
Jesus Christ; the achievements of a principle, 
as in religious and political revolutions, and 
in the abolition of the slave-trade; the mir- 
acles of enthusiasm, as those reported of 
Swedenborg, Hohenlohe, and the Shakers; 
many obscure and yet contested facts, now 
arranged under the name of Animal Magne- 
tism; prayer; eloquence; self-healing; and the 
wisdom of children. These are examples of 
Reason’s momentary grasp of the sceptre; 
the exertions of a power which exists not 
in time or space, but an instantaneous in- 
streaming causing power. The difference 
between the actual and the ideal force of man 
is happily figured by the schoolmen, in say- 
ing that the knowledge of man is an evening 
knowledge, vespertina cognitio, but that of 
God is a morning knowledge, matutina 
cognitio. 

The problem of restoring to the world 
original and eternal beauty is solved by the 
redemption of the soul. The ruin or the 
blank that we see when we look at nature, is 
in our own eye. The axis of vision is not 
coincident with the axis of things, and so they 
appear not transparent but opaque. The 
reason why the world lacks unity, and lies 
broken and in heaps, is because man is dis- 
united with himself. He cannot be a natu- 
ralist until he satisfies all the demands of the 
spirit. Love is as much its demand as per- 
ception. Indeed, neither can be perfect with- 
out the other. In the uttermost meaning of 
the words, thought is devout, and devotion is 
thought. Deep calls unto deep. But in 
actual life, the marriage is not celebrated. 
There are innocent men who worship God 
after the tradition of their fathers, but their 
sense of duty has not yet extended to the use 
of all their faculties. And there are patient 
naturalists, but they freeze their subject 
under the wintry light of the understanding. 
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Is not prayer also a study of truth, —a sally 
of the soul into the unfound infinite? No 
man ever prayed heartily without learning 
something. But when a faithful thinker, 
resolute to detach every object from personal 
relations and see it in the light of thought, 
shall, at the same time, kindle science with 
the fire of the holiest affections, then will God 
go forth anew into the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared 
for study, to search for objects. The invari- 
able mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous 
in the common. Whatisaday? Whatisa 
year? What is summer? What is woman? 
What is a child? What is sleep? To our 
blindness, these things seem unaffecting. We 
make fables to hide the baldness of the fact 
and conform it, as we say, to the higher law 
of the mind. But when the fact is seen under 
the light of an idea, the gaudy fable fades and 
shrivels. We behold the real higher law. To 
the wise, therefore, a fact is true poetry, and 
the most beautiful of fables. These wonders 
are brought to our own door. You also area 
man. Man and woman and their social life, 
poverty, labor, sleep, fear, fortune, are known 
to you. Learn that none of these things is 
superficial, but that each phenomenon has its 
roots in the faculties and affections of the 
mind. Whilst the abstract question occupies 
your intellect, nature brings it in the concrete 
to be solved by your hands. It were a wise 
inquiry for the closet, to compare, point by 
point, especially at remarkable crises in life, 
our daily history with the rise and progress of 
ideas in the mind. 

So shall we come to look at the world with 
new eyes. It shall answer the endless inquiry 
of the intellect, — What is truth? and-of the 
affections, — What is good? by yielding itself 
passive to the educated Will. Then shall 
come to pass what my poet said: ‘ Nature is 
not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, 
makes it. The immobility or bruteness of 
nature is the absence of spirit; to pure spirit 
it is fluid, it is volatile, it is obedient. Every 
spirit builds itself a house and beyond its 
house a world and beyond its world a heaven. 
Know then that the world exists for you. 
For you is the phenomenon perfect. What 
we are, that only can wesee. All that Adam 
had, all that Cesar could, you have and can 
do. Adam called his house, heaven and 
earth; Czsar called his, house, Rome; you 
perhaps call yours, a cobbler’s trade; a hun- 
dred acres of ploughed land; or a scholar’s 
garret. Yet line for line and point for point 
your dominion is as great as theirs, though 


without fine names. Build therefore your 
own world. As fast as you conform your life 
to the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold 
its great proportions. A correspondent re- 
volution in things will attend the influx of the 
spirit. So fast will disagreeable appearances, 
swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houses, 
prisons, enemies, vanish; they are temporary 
and shall be no more seen. The sordor and 
filths of nature, the sun shall dry up and the 
wind exhale. As when the summer comes 
from the south the snow-banks melt and the 
face of the earth becomes green before it, so 
shall the advancing spirit create its orna- 
ments along its path, and carry with it the 
beauty it visits and the song which enchants 
it; it shall draw beautiful faces, warm hearts, 
wise discourse, and heroic acts, around its 
way, until evil is no more seen. The king- 
dom of man over nature, which cometh not 
with observation, — a dominion such as now 
is beyond his dream of God, — he shall enter 
without more wonder than the blind man 
feels who is gradually restored to perfect 
sight.’ 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
(1837) 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, I greet 
you on the recommencement of our literary 
year. Our anniversary is one of hope, and, 
perhaps, not enough of labor. We do not 
meet for games of strength or skill, for the 
recitation of histories, tragedies, and odes, 
like the ancient Greeks; for parliaments of 
love and poesy, like the Troubadours; nor for 
the advancement of science, like our con- 
temporaries in the British and European 
capitals. Thus far, our holiday has been 
simply a friendly sign of the survival of the 
love of letters amongst a people too busy to 
give to letters any more. As such it is 
precious as the sign of an indestructible in- 
stinct. Perhaps the time is already come 
when it ought to be, and will be, something 
else; when the sluggard intellect of this con- 
tinent will look from under its iron lids and 
fill the postponed expectation of the world 
with something better than the exertions of 
mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a close. The millions 
that around us are rushing into life, cannot 
always be fed on the sere remains of foreign 
harvests. Events, actions arise, that must 
be sung, that will sing themselves. Who can 
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doubt that poetry will revive and lead in a 
new age, as the star in the constellation 
Harp, which, now flames in our zenith, as- 
tronomers announce, shall one day be the 
pole-star for a thousand years? 

In this hope I accept the topic which not 
only usage but the nature of our association 
seem to prescribe to this day, — the AMERI- 
CAN SCHOLAR. Year by year we come up 
hither to read one more chapter of his bio- 
graphy. Let us inquire what light new days 
and events have thrown on his character and 
his hopes. 

It is one of those fables which out of an 
unknown antiquity convey an unlooked-for 
wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, 
divided Man into men, that he might be 
more helpful to himself; just as the hand was 
divided into fingers, the better to answer its 
end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new 
and sublime; that there is One Man, — pre- 
sent to all particular men only partially, or 
through one faculty; and that you must take 
the whole society to find the whole man. 
Man is not a farmer, or a professor, or an 
engineer, but he is all. Man is priest, and 
scholar, and statesman, and producer, and 
soldier. In the divided or social state these 
functions are parcelled out to individuals, 
each of whom aims to do his stint of the joint 
work, whilst each other performs his. The 
fable implies that the individual, to possess 
himself, must sometimes return from his own 
labor to embrace all the other laborers. 
But, unfortunately, this original unit, this 
fountain of power, has been so distributed to 
multitudes, has been so minutely subdivided 
and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, 
and cannot be gathered. The state of society 
is one in which the members have suffered 
amputation from the trunk, and strut about 
so many walking monsters, — a good finger, 
a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never a 
man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, 
into many things. The planter, who is Man 
sent out into the field to gather food, is 
seldom cheered by any idea of the true 
dignity of his ministry. He sees his bushel 
and his cart, and nothing beyond, and sinks 
into the farmer, instead of Man on the farm. 
The tradesman scarcely ever gives an idéal 
worth to his work, but is ridden by the 
routine of his craft, and the soul is subject to 
dollars. The priest becomes a form; the 
attorney a statute-book; the mechanic a 
machine; the sailor a rope of the ship. 


In this distribution of functions the scholar 
is the delegated intellect. In the right state 
he is Man Thinking. In the degenerate 
state, when the victim of society, he tends to 
become a mere thinker, or still worse, the 
parrot of other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the 
theory of his office is contained. Him 
Nature solicits with all her placid, all her 
monitory pictures; him the past instructs; 
him the future invites. Is not indeed every 
man a student, and do not all things exist for 
the student’s behoof? And, finally, is not 
the true scholar the only true master? But 
the old oracle said, ‘‘All, things have two 
handles: beware of the wrong one.’’ In life, 
too often, the scholar errs with mankind and 
forfeits his privilege. Let us see him in his 
school, and consider him in reference to the 
main influences he receives. 


I. The first in time and the first in im- 
portance of the influences upon the mind is 
that of nature. Every day, the sun; and, 
after sunset, Night and her stars. Ever the 
winds blow; ever the grass grows. Every 
day, men and women, conversing, beholding 
and beholden. The scholar is he of all men 
whom this spectacle most engages. He must 
settle its value in his mind. What is nature 
to him? There is never a beginning, there is 
never an end, to the inexplicable continuity 
of this web of God, but always circular power 
returning into itself. Therein it resembles 
his own spirit, whose beginning, whose end- 
ing, he never can find, — so entire, so bound- 
less. Far too as her splendors shine, system 
on system shooting like rays, upward, down- 
ward, without centre, without circumference, 
—4in the mass and in the particle, Nature 
hastens to render account of herself to the 
mind. Classification begins. To the young 
mind every thing is individual, stands by 
itself. By and by, it finds how to join two 
things and see in them one nature; then 
three, then three thousand; and so, tyran- 
nized over by its own unifying instinct, it 
goes on tying things together, diminishing 
anomalies, discovering roots running under 
ground whereby contrary and remote things 
cohere and flower out from one stem. It 
presently learns that since the dawn of 
history there has been a constant accumula- 
tion and classifying of facts. But what is 
classification but the perceiving that these 
objects are not chaotic, and are not foreign, 
but have a law which is also a law of the 
human mind? The astronomer discovers 
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that geometry, a pure abstraction of the 
human mind, is the measure of planetary 
motion. The chemist finds proportions and 
intelligible method throughout matter; and 
science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts. The 
ambitious soul sits down before each refrac- 
tory fact; one after another reduces all 
strange constitutions, all new powers, to 
their class and their law, and goes on forever 
to animate the last fibre of organization, the 
outskirts of nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the 
bending dome of day, is suggested that he 
and it proceed from one root; one is leaf and 
one is flower; relation, sympathy, stirring in 
every vein. And what is that root? Is not 
that the soul of his soul? A thought too 
bold; a dream too wild. Yet when this 
spiritual light shall have revealed the law of 
more earthly natures, — when he has learned 
to worship the soul, and to see that the 
natural philosophy that now is, is only the 
first gropings of its gigantic hand, he shall 
look forward to an ever expanding knowledge 
as to a becoming creator. He shall see that 
nature is the opposite of the soul, answering 
to it part for part. One is seal and one is 
print. Its beauty is the beauty of his own 
mind. Its laws are the laws of his own mind. 
Nature then becomes to him the measure of 
his attainments. So much of nature as he is 
ignorant of, so much of his own mind does he 
not yet possess. And, in fine, the ancient 
precept, ‘‘Know thyself,” and the modern 
precept, “‘Study nature,’”’ become at last one 
maxim. 


II. The next great influence into the spirit 
of the scholar is the mind of the Past, — 
in whatever form, whether of literature, of 
art, of institutions, that mind is inscribed. 
Books are the best type of the influence of the 
past, and perhaps we shall get at the truth, 
—flearn the amount of this influence more 
conveniently, — by considering their value 
alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar 
of the first age received into him the world 
around; brooded thereon; gave it the new 
arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it 
again. It came into him life; it went out 
from him truth. It came to him short-lived 
actions; it went out from him immortal 
thoughts. It came to him business; it went 
from him poetry. It was dead fact; now, it 
is quick thought. It can stand, and it can 
go. It now endures, it now flies, it now 


inspires. Precisely in proportion to the 
depth of mind from which it issued, so high 
does it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on how far the 
process had gone, of transmuting life into 
truth. In proportion to the completeness of 
the distillation, so will the purity and im- 
perishableness of the product be. But none 
is quite perfect. As no air-pump can by any 
means make a perfect vacuum, so neither can 
any artist entirely exclude the conventional, 
the local, the perishable from his book, or 
write a book of pure thought, that shall be as 
efficient, in all respects, to a remote posterity, 
as to contemporaries, or rather to the second 
age. Each age, it is found, must write its 
own books; or rather, each generation for the 
next succeeding. The books of an older 
period will not fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The 
sacredness which attaches to the act of crea- 
tion, the act of thought, is transferred to the 
record. The poet chanting was felt to be a 
divine man: henceforth the chant is divine 
also. The writer was a just and wise spirit: 
henceforward it is settled the book is perfect; 
as love of the hero corrupts into worship of 
his statue. Instantly the book becomes 
noxious: the guide is a tyrant. The sluggish 
and perverted mind of the multitude, slow to 
open to the incursions of Reason, having once 
so opened, having once received this book, 
stands upon it, and makes an outcry if it is 
disparaged. Colleges are built on it. Books 
are written on it by thinkers, not by Man 
Thinking; by men of talent, that is, who 
start wrong, who set out from accepted 
dogmas, not from their own sight of prin- 
ciples. Meek young men grow up in li- 
braries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which 
Bacon, have given; forgetful that Cicero, 
Locke, and Bacon were only young men in 
libraries when they wrote these books. 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have 
the bookworm. Hence the book-learned 
class, who value books, as such; not as related 
to nature and the human constitution, but as 
making a sort of Third Estate with the 
world and the soul. Hence the restorers of 
readings, the emendators, the bibliomaniacs 
of all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used; 
abused, among the worst. What is the right 
use? What is the one end which all means go 
to effect? They are for nothing but to in- 
spire. I had better never see a book than to 
be warped by its attraction clean out of my 
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own orbit, and made a satellite instead of a 
system. The one thing in the world, of 
value, is the active soul. This every man is 
entitled to; this every man contains within 
him, although in almost all men obstructed, 
‘and as yet unborn. The soul active sees 
absolute truth and utters truth, or creates. 
In this action it is genius; not the privilege of 
here and there a favorite, but the sound 
estate of every man. In its essence it is pro- 
gressive. The book, the college, the school 
of art, the institution of any kind, stop with 
some past utterance of genius. This is good, 
say they, —let us hold by this. They pin 
me down. They look backward and not 
forward. But genius looks forward: the eyes 
of man are set in his forehead, not in his hind- 
head: man hopes: genius creates. Whatever 
talents may be, if the man create not, the 
pure efflux of the Deity is not his; — cinders 
and smoke there may be, but not yet flame. 
There are creative manners, there are crea- 
tive actions, and creative words; manners, 
actions, words, that is, indicative of no 
custom or authority, but springing spontane- 
shi from the mind’s own sense of good and 
air. 

On the other part, instead of being its own 
seer, let it receive from another mind its 
truth, though it were in torrents of light, 
without periods of solitude, inquest, and self- 
recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. 
Genius is always sufficiently the enemy of 
genius by over-influence. The literature of 
every nation bears me witness. The English 
dramatic poets have Shakspearized now for 
two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of read- 
ing, so it be sternly subordinated. Man 
Thinking must not be subdued by his instru- 
ments. Books are for the scholar’s idle 
times. When he can read God directly, the 
hour is too precious to be wasted in other 
men’s transcripts of their readings. But 
when the intervals of darkness come, as come 
they must, — when the sun is hid and the 
stars withdraw their shining, — we repair to 
the lamps which were kindled by their ray, to 
guide our steps to the East again, where the 
dawnis. Wehear, that we may speak. The 
Arabian proverb says, ‘‘A fig tree, looking on 
a fig tree, becometh fruitful.”’ 

It is remarkable, the character of the 
pleasure we derive from the best books. 
They impress us with the conviction that one 
nature wrote and the same reads. We read 
the verses of one of the great English poets, 
of Chaucer, of Marvell, of Dryden, with the 


most modern joy, — with a pleasure, I mean, 
which is in great part caused by the abstrac- 
tion of all “zme from their verses. There is 
some awe mixed with the joy of our surprise, 
when this poet, who lived in some past world, 
two or three hundred years ago, says that 
which lies close to my own soul, that which I 
also had well-nigh thought and said. But 
for the evidence thence afforded to the philo- 
sophical doctrine of the identity of all minds, 
we should suppose some preéstablished har- 
mony, some foresight of souls that were to be, 
and some preparation of stores for their 
future wants, like the fact observed in in- 
sects, who lay up food before death for the 
young grub they shall never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of 
system, by any exaggeration of instincts, to 
underrate the Book. We all know, that as 
the human body can be nourished on any 
food, though it were boiled grass and the 
broth of shoes, so the human mind can be fed 
by any knowledge. And great and heroic 
men have existed who had almost no other 
information than by the printed page. I 
only would say that it needs a strong head to 
bear that diet. One must be an inventor to 
read well. As the proverb says, “‘He that 
would bring home the wealth of the Indies, 
must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” 
There is then creative reading as well as 
creative writing. When the mind is braced 
by labor and invention, the page of whatever 
book we read becomes luminous with mani- 
fold allusion. Every sentence is doubly sig- 
nificant, and the sense of our author is as 
broad as the world. We then see, what is 
always true, that as the seer’s hour of vision 
is short and rare among heavy days and 
months, so is its record, perchance, the least 
part of his volume. The discerning will 
read, in his Plato or Shakspeare, only that 
least part, —- only the authentic utterances 
of the oracle; — all the rest he rejects, were 
it never so many times Plato’s and Shak- 
speare’s. 

Of course there is a portion of reading quite 
indispensable to a wise man. History and 
exact science he must learn by laborious 
reading. Colleges, in like manner, have 
their indispensable office, — to teach ele- 
ments. But they can only highly serve us 
when they aim not to drill, but to create; 
when they gather from far every ray of 
various genius to their hospitable halls, and 
by the concentrated fires, set the hearts of 
their youth on flame. Thought and know- 
ledge are natures in which apparatus and 
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pretension avail nothing. Gowns and pe- 
cuniary foundations, though of towns of gold, 
can never countervail the least sentence or 
syllable of wit. Forget this, and our Ameri- 
can colleges will recede in their public im- 
portance, whilst they grow richer every year. 


III. There goes in the world a notion that 
the scholar should be a recluse, a valetudi- 
narian, —as unfit for any handiwork or 
public labor as a pen-knife for an axe. The 
so-called ‘‘practical men’’ sneer at specula- 
tive men, as if, because they speculate or see, 
they could do nothing. I have heard it said 
that the clergy, — who are always, more uni- 
versally than any other class, the scholars of 
their day, — are addressed as women; that 
the rough, spontaneous conversation of men 
they do not hear, but only a mincing and 
diluted speech. They are often virtually dis- 
franchised; and indeed there are advocates 
for their celibacy. As far as this is true of 
the studious classes, it is not just and wise. 
Action is with the scholar subordinate, but it 
is essential. Without it he is not yet man. 
Without it thought can never ripen into 
truth. Whilst the world hangs before the 
eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even see 
its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there 
can be no scholar without the heroic mind. 
The preamble of thought, the transition 
through which it passes from the unconscious 
to the conscious, is action. Only so much do 
[ know, as I have lived. Instantly we know 
whose words are loaded with life, and whose 
not. 

The world, — this shadow of the soul, or 
other me, — lies wide around. Its attractions 
are the keys which unlock my thoughts and 
make me acquainted with myself. I run 
eagerly into this resounding tumult. I grasp 
the hands of those next me, and take my 
place in the ring to suffer and to work, taught 
by an instinct that so shall the dumb abyss 
be vocal with speech. I pierce its order; I 
dissipate its fear; I dispose of it within the 
circuit of my expanding life. So much only 
of life as I know by experience, so much 
of the wilderness have I vanquished and 
planted, or so far have I extended my being, 
my dominion. I do not see how any man 
can afford, for the sake of his nerves and his 
nap, to spare any action in which he can par- 
take. It is pearls and rubies to his discourse. 
Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want, are 
instructors in eloquence and wisdom. The 
true scholar grudges every opportunity of 
action past by, as a loss of power. It is the 


raw material out of which the intellect moulds 
her splendid products. A strange process 
too, this by which experience is converted 
into thought, as a mulberry leaf is converted 
into satin. The manufacture goes forward 
at all hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood 
and youth are now matters of calmest ob- 
servation. ‘They lie like fair pictures in the 
air. Not so with our recent actions, — with 
the business which we now have in hand. 
On this we are quite unable to speculate. 
Our affections as yet circulate through it. 
We no more feel or know it than we feel the 
feet, or the hand, or the brain of our body. 
The new deed is yet a part of life, — remains 
for a time immersed in our unconscious life. 
In some contemplative hour it detaches itself 
from the life like a ripe fruit, to become.a 
thought of the mind. Instantly it is raised, 
transfigured; the corruptible has put on in- 
corruption. Henceforth it is an object of 
beauty, however base its origin and neighbor- 
hood. Observe too the impossibility of ante- 
dating this act. In its grub state, it cannot 
fly, it cannot shine, it is a dull grub. But 
suddenly, without observation, the selfsame 
thing unfurls beautiful wings, and is an angel 
of wisdom. So is there no fact, no event, in 
our private history, which shall not, sooner or 
later, lose its adhesive, inert form, and aston- 
ish us by soaring from our body into the 
empyrean. Cradle and infancy, school and 
playground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and 
ferules, the love of little maids and berries, 
and many another fact that once filled the 
whole sky, are gone already; friend and rela- 
tive, profession and party, town and country, 
nation and world, must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total 
strength in fit actions has the richest return 
of wisdom. I will not shut myself out of this 
globe of action, and transplant an oak into a 
flower-pot, there to hunger and pine; nor 
trust the revenue of some single faculty, and 
exhaust one vein of thought, much like those 
Savoyards, who, getting their livelihood by 
carving shepherds, shepherdesses, and smok- 
ing Dutchmen, for all Europe, went out one 
day to the mountain to find stock, and dis- 
covered that they had whittled up the last of 
their pine-trees. Authors we have, in 
numbers, who have written out their vein, 
and who, moved by a commendable pru- 
dence, sail for Greece or Palestine, follow the 
trapper into the prairie, or ramble round 
Algiers, to replenish their merchantable. 
stock. | gil. ic 
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_ If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar 

would be covetous of action. Life is our 
dictionary. Years are well spent in country 
labors; in town; in the insight into trades 
and manufactures; in frank intercourse with 
many men and women; in science; in art; to 
the one end of mastering in all their facts a 
language by which to illustrate and embody 
our perceptions. I learn immediately from 
any speaker how much he has already lived, 
through the poverty or the splendor of his 
speech. Life lies behind us as the quarry 
from whence we get tiles and copestones for 
the masonry of to-day. This is the way to 
learn grammar. Colleges and books only 
copy the language which the field and the 
work-yard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of 
books, and better than books, is that it is a 
resource. That great principle of Undula- 
tion in nature, that shows itself in the inspir- 
ing and expiring of the breath; in desire and 
satiety; in the ebb and flow of the sea; in day 
and night; in heat and cold; and, as yet more 
deeply ingrained in every atom and every 
fluid, is known to us under the name of 
Polarity, — these ‘‘fits of easy transmission 
and reflection,’’ as Newton called them, are 
the law of nature because they are the law 
of spirit. 

The mind now thinks, now acts, and each 
fit reproduces the other. When the artist 
has exhausted his materials, when the fancy 
no longer paints, when thoughts are no longer 
apprehended and books are a weariness, — 
he has always the resource to Jive. Character 
is higher than intellect. Thinking is the 
Living is the functionary. The 
stream retreats to its source. A great soul 
will be strong to live, as well as strong to 
think. Does he lack organ or medium to 
impart his truth? He can still fall back on 
this elemental force of living them. Thisisa 
totalact. Thinkingisa partial act. Let the 
grandeur of justice shine in his affairs. Let 
the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. 
Those ‘‘far from fame,’’ who dwell and act 
with him, will feel the force of his constitu- 
tion in the doings and passages of the day 
better than it can be measured by any public 
and designed display. Time shall teach him 
that the scholar loses no hour which the man 
lives. Herein he unfolds the sacred germ of 
his instinct, screened from influence. What 
is lost in seemliness is gained in strength. 
Not out of those on whom systems of educa- 
tion have exhausted their culture, comes the 
helpful giant to destroy the old or to build 


the new, but out of unhandselled savage 
nature; out of terrible Druids and Berserkers 
come at last Alfred and Shakspeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is be- 
ginning to be said of the dignity and necessity 
of labor to every citizen. There is virtue yet 
in the hoe and the spade, for learned as well 
as for unlearned hands. And labor is every- 
where welcome; always we are invited to 
work; only be this limitation observed, that a 
man shall not for the sake of wider activity 
sacrifice any opinion to the popular judg- 
ments and modes of action. 


I have now spoken of the education of the 
scholar by nature, by books, and by action. 
It remains to say somewhat of his duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. 
They may all be comprised in self-trust. 
The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by showing them facts 
amidst appearances. He plies the slow, un- 
honored, and unpaid task of observation. 
Flamsteed and Herschel, in their glazed ob- 
servatories, may catalogue the stars with the 
praise of all men, and the results being splen- 
did and useful, honor is sure. But he, in his 
private observatory, cataloguing obscure and 
nebulous stars of the human mind, which as 
yet no man has thought of as such, — watch- 
ing days and months sometimes for a few 
facts; correcting still his old records; — must 
relinquish display and immediate fame. In 
the long period of his preparation he must 
betray often an ignorance and shiftlessness in © 
popular arts, incurring the disdain of the able 
who shoulder him aside. Long he must 
stammer in his speech; often forego the living 
for the dead. Worse yet, he must accept — 
how often! — poverty and solitude. For the 
ease and pleasure of treading the old road, 
accepting the fashions, the education, the 
religion of society, he takes the cross of 
making his own, and, of course, the self- 
accusation, the faint heart, the frequent un- 
certainty and loss of time, which are the 
nettles and tangling vines in the way of the 
self-relying and self-directed; and the state of 
virtual hostility in which he seems to stand to 
society, and especially to educated society. 
For all this loss and scorn, what offset? He 
is to find consolation in exercising the highest 
functions of human nature. He is one who 
raises himself from private considerations 
and breathes and lives on public and illustri- 
ous thoughts. He is the world’s eye. He is 
the world’s heart. He is to resist the vulgar 
prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbar- 
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ism, by preserving and communicating heroic 
sentiments, noble biographies, melodious 
verse, and the conclusions of history. What- 
soever oracles the human heart, in all emer- 
gencies, in all solemn hours, has uttered as its 
commentary on the world of actions, — these 
he shall receive and impart. And whatso- 
ever new verdict Reason from her inviolable 
seat pronounces on the passing men and 
events of to-day, — this he shall hear and 
promulgate. 

These being his functions, it becomes him 
to feel all confidence in himself, and to defer 
never to the popular cry. He and he only 
knows the world. The world of any moment 
is the merest appearance. Some great 
decorum, some fetish of a government, some 
ephemeral trade, or war, or man, is cried up 
by half mankind and cried down by the other 
half, as if all depended on this particular up 
or down. The odds are that the whole ques- 
tion is not worth the poorest thought which 
the scholar has lost in listening to the con- 
troversy. Let him not quit his belief that a 
popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and 
honorable of the earth affirm it to be the 
crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in 
severe abstraction, let him hold by himself; 
add observation to observation, patient of 
neglect, patient of reproach, and bide his 
own time, — happy enough if he can satisfy 
himself alone that this day he has seen some- 
thing truly. Success treads on every right 
step. For the instinct is sure, that prompts 
him to tell his brother what he thinks. He 
then learns that in going down into the se- 
crets of his own mind he has descended into 
the secrets of all minds. He learns that he 
who has mastered any law in his private 
thoughts, is master to that extent of all men 
whose language he speaks, and of all into 
whose language his own can be translated. 
The poet, in utter solitude remembering his 
spontaneous thoughts and recording them, is 
found to have recorded that which men in 
crowded cities find true for them also. The 
orator distrusts at first the fitness of his frank 
confessions, his want of knowledge of the 
persons he addresses, until he finds that he is 
the complement of his hearers; — that they 
drink his words because he fulfils for them 
their own nature; the deeper he dives into 
his privatest, secretest presentiment, to his 
wonder he finds this is the most accept- 
able, most public, and universally true. 
The people delight in it; the better part of 
every man feels, This is my music; this 
myself. 


In self-trust all the virtues are compre- 
hended. Free should the scholar be, — free 
and brave. Free even to the definition of 
freedom, “without any hindrance that does 
not arise out of his own constitution.’ 
Brave; for fear is a thing which a scholar by 
his very function puts behind him. Fear 
always springs from ignorance. Itisa shame 
to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous 
times, arise from the presumption that like 
children and women his is a protected class; 
or if he seek a temporary peace by the diver- 
sion of his thoughts from politics or vexed 
questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in 
the flowering bushes, peeping into micro- 
scopes, and turning rhymes, as a boy whistles 
to keep his courage up. So is the danger a 
danger still; so is the fear worse. Manlike 
let him turn and face it. Let him look into 
its eye and search its nature, inspect its 
origin, — see the whelping of this lion, — 
which lies no great way back; he will then 
find in himself a perfect comprehension of its 
nature and extent; he will have made his 
hands meet on the other side, and can hence- 
forth defy it and pass on superior. The 
world is his who can see through its preten- 
sion. What deafness, what stone-blind cus- 
tom, what overgrown error you behold is 
there only by sufferance, — by your suffer- 
ance. Seeit to bea lie, and you have already 
dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed, — we the trustless. 
It is a mischievous notion that we are come 
late into nature; that the world was finished 
a long time ago. As the world was plastic 
and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to 
so much of his attributes as we bring to it. 
To ignorance and sin, it is flint. They adapt 
themselves to it as they may; but in propor- 
tion as a man has any thing in him divine, the 
firmament flows before him and takes his 
signet and form. Not he is great who can 
alter matter, but he who can alter my state 
of mind. They are the kings of the world 
who give the color of their present thought to 
all nature and all art, and persuade men by 
the cheerful serenity of their carrying the 
matter, that this thing which they do is the 
apple which the ages have desired to pluck, 
now at last ripe, and inviting nations to the 
harvest. The great man makes the great — 
thing. Wherever Macdonald sits, there is 
the head of the table. Linnzeus makes bot- 
any the most alluring of studies, and wins it 
from the farmer and the herb-woman; Davy, 
chemistry; and Cuvier, fossils. The day is 
always his who works in it with serenity and 
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great aims. The unstable estimates of men 
crowd to him whose mind is filled with a 
truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic 
follow the moon. 

For this self-trust, the reason is deeper 
than can be fathomed, — darker than can be 
enlightened. I might not carry with me the 
feeling of my audience in stating my own 
belief. But I have already shown the ground 
of my hope, in adverting to the doctrine that 
man isone. I believe man has been wronged; 
he has wronged himself. He has almost lost 
the light that can lead him back to his pre- 
rogatives. Men are become of no account. 
Men in history, men in the world of to-day, 
are bugs, are spawn, and are called “the 
mass’? and “the herd.’’ In a century, in a 
millennium, one or two men; that is to say, 
one or two approximations to the right state 
of every man. All the rest behold in the hero 
or the poet their own green and crude being, 
— ripened; yes, and are content to be less, so 
that may attain to its full stature. What a 
testimony, full of grandeur, full of pity, is 
borne to the demands of his own nature, by 
the poor clansman, the poor partisan, who 
rejoices in the glory of his chief. The poor 
and the low find some amends to their im- 
mense moral capacity, for their acquiescence 
in a political and social inferiority. ‘They are 
content to be brushed like flies from the path 
of a great person, so that justice shall be done 
by him to that common nature which it is the 
dearest desire of all to see enlarged and 
glorified. They sun themselves in the great 
man’s light, and feel it to be their own ele- 
ment. They cast the dignity of man from 
their downtrod selves upon the shoulders of a 
hero, and will perish to add one drop of blood 
to make that great heart beat, those giant 
sinews combat and conquer. He lives for us, 
and we live in him. 

_ Men such as they are, very naturally seek 
money or power; and power because it is as 
good as money, — the “‘ spoils,” so called, “of 
office.’ And why not? for they aspire to the 
highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, they 
dream is highest. Wake them and they 
shall quit the false good and leap to the true, 
and leave governments to clerks and desks. 
This revolution is to be wrought by the 
gradual domestication of the idea of Culture. 
The main enterprise of the world for splen- 
dor, for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. 
Here are the materials strewn along the 
ground. The private life of one man shall 
be a more illustrious monarchy, more for- 
midable to its enemy, more sweet and serene 


in its influence to its friend, than any king- 
dom in history. For a man, rightly viewed, 
comprehendeth the particular natures of all 
men. Each philosopher, each bard, each 
actor has only done for me, as by a delegate, 
what one day I can do for myself. The 
books which once we valued more than the 
apple of the eye, we have quite exhausted. 
What is that but saying that we have come 
up with the point of view which the universal 
mind took through the eyes of one scribe; we 
have been that man, and have passed on. 
First, one, then another, we drain all cisterns, 
and waxing greater by all these supplies, we 
crave a better and more abundant food. 
The man has never lived that can feed us 
ever. The human mind cannot be enshrined 
in a person who shall set a barrier on any one 
side to this unbounded, unboundable empire. 
It is one central fire, which, flaming now out 
of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of 
Sicily, and now out of the throat of Vesuvius, 
illuminates the towers and vineyards of 
Naples. It is one light which beams out of a 
thousand stars. It is one soul which ani- 
mates all men. 


But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon 
this abstraction of the Scholar. I ought not 
to delay longer to add what I have to say of 
nearer reference to the time and to this 
country. 

Historically, there is thought to be a differ- 
ence in the ideas which predominate over 
successive epochs, and there are data for 
marking the genius of the Classic, of the 
Romantic, and now of the Reflective or 
Philosophical age. With the views I have 
intimated of the oneness or the identity of the 
mind through all individuals, I do not much 
dwell on these differences. In fact, I believe 
each individual passes through all three. 
The boy is a Greek; the youth, romantic; the 
adult, reflective. I deny not, however, thata 
revolution in the leading idea may be dis- 
tinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introver- 
sion. Must that needs be evil? We, it 
seems, are critical; we are embarrassed with 
second thoughts; we cannot enjoy any thing 
for hankering to know whereof the pleasure 
consists; we are lined with eyes; we see with 
our feet; the time is infected with Hamlet’s 
unhappiness, — 


““Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.”’ 


It is so bad then? Sight is the last thing to 
be pitied. Would we be blind? Do we fear 
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lest we should outsee nature and God, and 
drink truth dry? I look upon the discontent 
of the literary class as a mere announcement 
of the fact that they find themselves not in 
the state of mind of their fathers, and regret 
the coming state as untried; as a boy dreads 
the water before he has learned that he can 
swim. If there is any period one would de- 
sire to be born in, is it not the age of Revolu- 
tion; when the old and the new stand side by 
side and admit of being compared; when the 
energies of all men are searched by fear and 
by hope; when the historic glories of the old 
can be compensated by the rich possibilities 
of the new era? This time, like all times, isa 
very good one, if we but know what to do 
with it. 

I read with some joy of the auspicious 
signs of the coming days, as they glimmer 
already through poetry and art, through 
philosophy and science, through church and 
state. 

One of these signs is the fact that the same 
movement which effected the elevation of 
what was called the lowest class in the state, 
assumed in literature a very marked and as 
benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime 
and beautiful, the near, the low, the common, 
was explored and poetized. That which had 
been negligently trodden under foot by those 
who were harnessing and provisioning them- 
selves for long journeys into far countries, is 
suddenly found to be richer than all foreign 
parts. The literature of the poor, the feel- 
ings of the child, the philosophy of the street, 
the meaning of household life, are the topics 
of the time. Itisa great stride. It is a sign 
— is it not? — of new vigor when the extrem- 
ities are made active, when currents of warm 
life run into the hands and the feet. I ask 
not for the great, the remote, the romantic; 
what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is 
Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy; I em- 
brace the common, | .explore and sit at the 
feet of the familiar, the low. Give me insight 
into to-day, and you may have the antique 
and future worlds. What would we really 
know the meaning of? The meal in the 
firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the 
street; the news of the boat; the glance of the 
eye; the form and the gait of the body; — 
show me the ultimate reason of these mat- 
ters; show me the sublime presence of the 
highest spiritual cause lurking, as always it 
does lurk, in these suburbs and extremities of 
nature; let me see every trifle bristling with 
the polarity that ranges it instantly on an 
eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and 


the ledger referred to the like cause by which 
light undulates and poets sing;—and the > 
world lies no longer a dull miscellany and 
lumber-room, but has form and order; there 
is no trifle, there is no puzzle, but one design 
unites and animates the farthest pinnacle and 
the lowest trench. i 

This idea has inspired the genius of Gold- 
smith, Burns, Cowper, and, in a newer time, 
of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. This 
idea they have differently followed and with 
various success. In contrast with their writ- 
ing, the style of Pope, of Johnson, of Gib- 
bon, looks cold and pedantic. This writing 
is blood-warm. Man is surprised to find 
that things near are not less beautiful and 
wondrous than things remote. The near ex- 
plains the far. The drop is a small ocean. 
A man is related to all nature. This percep- 
tion of the worth of the vulgar is fruit- 
ful in discoveries. Goethe, in this very 
thing the most modern of the moderns, has 
shown us as none ever did, the genius of the 
ancients. 

There is one man of genius who has done 
much for this philosophy of life, whose liter- 
ary value has never yet been rightly esti- 
mated; I mean Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The most imaginative of men, yet writing 
with the precision of a mathematician, he 
endeavored to engraft a purely philosophical 
Ethics on the popular Christianity of his 
time. Such an attempt of course must have 
difficulty which no genius could surmount. 
But he saw and showed the connection be- 
tween nature and the affections of the soul. 
He pierced the emblematic or spiritual char- 
acter of the visible, audible, tangible world. 
Especially did his shade-loving muse hover 
over and interpret the lower parts of nature; 
he showed the mysterious bond that allies 
moral evil to the foul material forms, and has 
given in epical parables a theory of insanity, 
of beasts, of unclean and fearful things. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by 
an analogous political movement, is the new 
importance given to the single person. 
Every thing that tends to insulate the indi- 
vidual, — to surround him with barriers of 
natural respect, so that each man shall feel 
the world is his, and man shall treat with 
man as a sovereign state with a sovereign 
state, — tends to true union as well as great- 
ness. “‘I learned,’’ said the melaricholy 
Pestalozzi, ‘‘that no man in God’s wide earth 
is either willing or able to help any other 
man.’ Help must come from the bosom 
alone. The scholar is that man who must 
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take up into himself all the ability of the 
time, all the contributions of the past, all the 
hopes of the future. He must be an univer- 
sity of knowledges. If there be one lesson 
more than another which should pierce his 
ear, itis, The world is nothing, the man is all; 
in yourself is the law of all nature, and you 
know not yet how a globule of sap ascends; in 
yourself slumbers the whole of Reason; it is 
for you to know all; it is for you to dare all. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, this confi- 
dence in the unsearched might of man be- 
longs, by all motives, by all prophecy, by all 
preparation, to the American Scholar. We 
have listened too long to the courtly muses of 
Europe. The spirit of the American freeman 
is already suspected to be timid, imitative, 
tame. Public and private avarice make the 
air we breathe thick and fat. The scholar is 
decent, indolent, complaisant. See already 
the tragic consequence. The mind of this 


- country; taught to aim at low objects, eats 


upon itself. There is no work for any but the 
decorous and the complaisant. Young men 
of the fairest promise, who begin life upon our 
shores, inflated by the mountain winds, 
shined upon by all the stars of God, find the 
earth below not in unison with these, but are 
hindered from action by the disgust which 
the principles on which business is managed 


inspire, and turn drudges, or die of disgust, | 


some of them suicides. What is the remedy? 
They did not yet see, and thousands of young 
men as hopeful now crowding to the barriers 
for the career do not yet see, that if the single 
man plant himself indomitably on his in- 


_ stincts, and there abide, the huge world will 


come round to him. Patience, — patience; 
with the shades of all the good and great for 
company; and for solace the perspective of 
your own infinite life; and for work the study 
and the communication of principles, the 
making those instincts prevalent, the conver- 
sion of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace 
in the world, not to be an unit; — not to be 
reckoned one character; — not to yield that 
peculiar fruit which each man was created to 
bear, but to be reckoned in the gross, in the 
hundred, or the thousand, of the party, the 
section, to which we belong; and our opinion 
predicted geographically, as the north, or the 
south? Not so, brothers and friends, — 
please God, ours shall not be so. We will 
walk on our own feet; we will work with our 
own hands; we will speak our own minds. 
The study of letters shall be no longer a name 
for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indul- 
gence. The dread of man and the love of 


man shall be a wall of defence and a wreath of 
joy around all. A nation of men will for the 
first time exist, because each believes himself 
inspired by the Divine Soul which also in- 
spires all men. 


SELF-RELIANCE 
(1841) 


I read the other day some verses written by 
an eminent painter which were original and 
not conventional. The soul always hears an 
admonition in such lines, let the subject be 
what it may. The sentiment they instil is of 
more value than any thought they may con- 
tain. To believe your own thought, to be- 
lieve that what is true for you in your private 
heart is true for all men, — that is genius. 
Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be 
the universal sense; for the inmost in due 
time becomes the outmost, and our first 
thought is rendered back to us by the 
trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar as 
the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton 
is that they set at naught books and tradi- 
tions, and spoke not what men, but what 
they thought. A man should learn to detect 
and watch that gleam of light which flashes 
across his mind from within, more than the 
lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. 
Yet he dismisses without notice his thought, 
because’it is his. In every work of genius we 
recognize our own rejected thoughts; they 
come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more 
affecting lesson for us than this. They teach 
us to abide by our spontaneous impression 
with good-humored inflexibility then most 
when the whole cry of voices is on the other 
side. Else to-morrow a stranger will say 
with masterly good sense precisely what we 
have thought and felt all the time, and we 
shall be forced to take with shame our own 
opinion from another. 

There is a time in every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that he 
must take himself for better for worse as his 
portion; that though the wide universe is full 
of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can 
come to him. but through his toil bestowed on 
that plot of ground which is given to him to 
till. The power which resides in him is new 
in nature, and none but he knows what that 
is which he can do, nor does he know until he 
has tried. Not for nothing one face, one 
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character, one fact, makes much impression 
on him and another none. ‘This sculpture in 
the memory is not without preéstablished 
harmony. The eye was placed where one 
ray should fall, that it might testify of that 
particular ray. We but half express our- 
selves, and are ashamed of that divine idea 
which each of us represents. It may be 
safely trusted as proportionate and of good 
issues, so it be faithfully imparted, but God 
will not have his work made manifest by 
cowards. A man is relieved and gay when 
he has put his heart into his work and done 
his best; but what he has said or done other- 
wise shall give him no peace. It is a deliver- 
ance which does not deliver. In the attempt 
his genius deserts him; no muse befriends; no 
invention, no hope. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. Accept the place the divine 
providence has found for you, the society 
of your contemporaries, the connection of 
events. Great men have always done so, and 
confided themselves childlike to the genius of 
their age, betraying their perception that the 
absolutely trustworthy was seated at their 
heart, working through their hands, pre- 
dominating in all their being. And we are 
now men, and must accept in the highest 
mind the same transcendent destiny; and not 
minors and invalids in a protected corner, not 
cowards fleeing before a revolution, but 
guides, redeemers, and benefactors, obeying 
the Almighty effort and advancing on Chaos 
and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on 
this text in the face and behavior of children, 
babes, and even brutes! That divided and 
rebel mind, that distrust of a sentiment be- 
cause our arithmetic has computed the 
strength and means opposed to our purpose, 
these have not. Their mind being whole, 
their eye is as yet unconquered, and when we 
look in their faces we are disconcerted. In- 
fancy conforms to nobody; all conform to it; 
so that one babe commonly makes four or 
five out of the adults who prattle and play to 
it. So God has armed youth and puberty 
and manhood no less with its own piquancy 
and charm, and made it enviable and gra- 
cious and its claims not to be put by, if it will 
stand by itself. Do not think the youth has 
no force, because he cannot speak to you and 
me. Hark! in the next room his voice is suffi- 
ciently clear and emphatic. It seems he 
knows how to speak to his contemporaries. 
Bashful or bold then, he will know how to 
make us seniors very unnecessary. 
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The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a 
dinner, and would disdain as much as a lord 
to do or say aught to conciliate one, is the 
healthy attitude of human nature. A boy is 
in the parlor what the pit is in the playhouse; 
independent, irresponsible, looking out from 
his corner on such people and facts as pass by, 
he tries and sentences them on their merits, in 
the swift, summary ways of boys, as good, 
bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, troublesome. 
He cumbers himself never about conse- 
quences, about interests; he gives an inde- 
pendent, genuine verdict. You must court 
him; he does not court you. But the man is 
as it were clapped into jail by his conscious- 
ness. As soon as he has once acted or spoken 
with éclat he is a committed person, watched 
by the sympathy or the hatred of hundreds, 
whose affections must now enter into his ac- 
count. There is no Lethe for this. Ah, that 
he could pass again into his neutrality! Who 
can thus avoid all pledges and, having ob- | 
served, observe again from the same unaf- 
fected, unbiased, unbribable, unaffrighted in- 
nocence, — must always be formidable. He 
would utter opinions on all passing affairs, 
which being seen to be not private but neces- 
sary, would sink like darts into the ear of men 
and put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in soli- 
tude, but they grow faint and inaudible as we 
enter into the world. Society everywhere is 
in conspiracy against the manhood of every 
one of its members. Society is a joint-stock 
company, in which the members agree, for 
the better securing of his bread to each 
shareholder, to surrender the liberty and cul- 
ture of the eater. The virtue in most request 
is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. 
It loves not realities and creators, but names 
and customs. 

Whoso would bea man, must be a noncon- 
formist. He who would gather immortal 
palms must not be hindered by the name of 
goodness, but must explore if it be goodness. 
Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of 
your own mind. Absolve you to yourself, 
and you shall have the suffrage of the world. 
I remember an answer which when quite 
young I was prompted to make to a valued 
adviser who was wont to importune me with 
the dear old doctrines of the church. On 
my saying, ‘‘What have I to do with the 
sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly 
from within?’’ my friend!suggested, — ‘‘ But 
these impulses may be from below, not from 
above.” I replied, ‘“They do not seem to me 
to be such; but if I am the Devil’s child, I 
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will live then from the Devil.’’ No law can 
be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good 
and bad are but names very readily transfer- 
able to that or this; the only right is what is 
after my constitution; the only wrong what is 
against it. A man is to carry himself in the 
presence of all opposition as if everything 
were titular and ephemeral but he. I am 
ashamed to think how easily we capitulate to 
badges and names, to large societies and dead 
institutions. Every decent and well-spoken 
individual affects and sways me more than is 
right. I ought to go upright and vital, and 
speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice 
and vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, 
shall that pass? If an angry bigot assumes 
this bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes 
to me with his last news from Barbadoes, 
why should I not say to him, “Go love thy 
infant; love thy wood-chopper; be good- 


natured and modest; have that grace; and | 


never varnish your hard, uncharitable ambi- 
tion with this incredible tenderness for black 
folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar is 
spite at home.” Rough and graceless would 
be such greeting, but truth is handsomer than 
the affectation of love. Your goodness must 
have some edge to it, — else itis none. The 
doctrine of hatred must be preached, as the 
counteraction of the doctrine of love, when 
that pules and whines. I shun father and 
mother and wife and brother when my genius 
calls me. I would write on the lintels of the 
doorpost, Whim. 1 hope it is somewhat 
better than whim at last, but we cannot 
spend the day in explanation. Expect me 
not to show cause why I seek or why I ex- 
clude company. Then again, do not tell me, 
as a good man did to-day, of my obligation to 
put all poor men in good situations. Are 
they my poor? I tell thee, thou foolish phi- 
lanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the 
dime, the cent I give to such men as do not 


_ belong to me and to whom I do not belong. 


There is a class of persons to whom by all 
spiritual affinity I am bought and sold; for 
them I will go to prison if need be; but your 
miscellaneous popular charities; the educa- 
tion at college of fools; the building of meet- 
ing-houses to the vain end to which many 
now stand; alms to sots, and the thousand- 
fold Relief Societies; — though I confess 
with shame I sometimes succumb and give 
the dollar, it is a wicked dollar, which by and 
by I shall have the manhood to withhold. 
Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather 
the exception than the rule. There is the 
man and his virtues. Men do what is called 


a good action, as some piece of courage or 
charity, much as they would pay a fine in 
expiation of daily non-appearance on parade. 
Their works are done as an apology or exten- 
uation of their living in the world, — as in- 
valids and the insane pay a high board. 
Their virtues are penances. I do not wish to 
expiate, but to live. My life is for itself and 
not for a spectacle. I much prefer that it 
should be of a lower strain, so it be genuine 
and equal, than that it should be glittering 
and unsteady. I wish it to be sound and 
sweet, and not to need diet and bleeding. | 
ask primary evidence that you are a man, 
and refuse this appeal from the man to his ac- 
tions. I know that for myself it makes no 
difference whether I do or forbear those ac- 
tions which are reckoned excellent. [I cannot 
consent to pay for a privilege where I have 
intrinsic right. Few and mean as my gifts 
may be, I actually am, and do not need for 
my own assurance or the assurance of my fel- 
lows any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. This rule, equally 
arduous in actual and in intellectual life, may 
serve for the whole distinction between 
greatness and meanness. It is the harder be- 
cause you will always find those who think 
they know what is your duty better than you 
know it. It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solli- 
tude. \ 

The objection to conforming to usages that 
have become dead to you is that it scatters 
your force. It loses your time and blurs the 
impression of your character. If you main- 
tain a dead church, contribute to a dead 
Bible-society, vote with a great party either 
for the government or against it, spread your 
table like base housekeepers, — under all 
these screens I have difficulty to detect the 
precise man you are: and of course so much 
force is withdrawn from all your proper life. 
But do your work, and I shall know you. Do 
your work, and you shall reinforce yourself. 
A man must consider what a blind-man’s-buff 
is this game of conformity. If I know your 
sect I anticipate your argument. I hear a 
preacher announce for his text and topic the 
expediency of one of the institutions of his 
church. Do I not know beforehand that not 
possibly can he say a new and spontaneous 
word? Do lI not know that with all this os- 
tentation of examining the grounds of the in- 
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stitution he will do no such thing? Do I not 
know that he is pledged to himself not to look 
but at one side, the permitted side, not as a 
man, but as a parish minister? He is a re- 
tained attorney, and these airs of the bench 
are the emptiest affectation. Well, most 
men have bound their eyes with one or an- 
other handkerchief, and attached themselves 
to some one of these communities of opinion. 
This conformity makes them not false ina few 
particulars, authors of a few lies, but false 
in all particulars. Their every truth is not 
quite true. Their two is not the real two, 
their four not the real four; so that every word 
they say chagrins us and we know not where 
to begin to set them right. Meantime nature 
is not slow to equip us in the prison-uniform 
of the party to which we adhere. We come 
to wear one cut of face and figure, and ac- 
quire by degrees the gentlest asinine expres- 
sion. There is a mortifying experience in 
particular, which does not fail to wreak itself 
also in the general history; I mean the “‘fool- 


ish face of praise,’”’ the forced smile which we — 


put on in company where we do not feel at 
ease, in answer to conversation which does 
not interest us. The muscles, not sponta- 
neously moved but moved by a low usurping 
wilfulness, grow tight about the outline of 
the face, with the most disagreeable sensa- 
tion. 

For nonconformity the world whips you 
with its displeasure. And therefore a man 
must know how to estimate a sour face. The 
by-standers look askance on him in the public 
street or in the friend’s parlor. If this aver- 
sion had its origin in contempt and resistance 
like his own he might well go home with a sad 
countenance; but the sour faces of the multi- 
tude, like their sweet faces, have no deep 
cause, but are put on and off as the wind 
blows and a newspaper directs. Yet is the 
discontent of the multitude more formidable 
than that of the senate and the college. It is 
easy enough for a firm man who knows the 
world to brook the rage of the cultivated 
classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent, 
for they are timid, as being very vulnerable 
themselves. But when to their feminine rage 
the indignation of the people is added, when 
the ignorant and the poor are aroused, when 
the unintelligent brute force that lies at the 
bottom of society is made to growl and mow, 
it needs the habit of magnanimity and reli- 
gion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no con- 
cernment. 

The other terror that scares us from self- 
trust is our consistency; a reverence for our 


past act or word because the eyes of others 
have no other data for computing our orbit 
than our past acts, and we are loth to disap- 
point them. 

But why should you keep your head over 
your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse 
of your memory, lest you contradict some- 
what you have stated in this or that public 
place? Suppose you should contradict your- 
self; what then? It seems to be a rule of wis- 
dom never to rely on your memory alone, 
scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but to 
bring the past for judgment into the thou- 
sand-eyed present, and live ever ina new day. 
In your metaphysics you have denied per- 
sonality to the Deity, yet when the devout 
motions of the soul come, yield to them 
heart and life, though they should clothe God 
with shape and color. Leave your theory, as 
Joseph his coat in the hand of the harlot, and 
flee. . 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines. With consistency 
a great soul has simply nothing to do. He 
may as well concern himself with his shadow 
on the wall. Speak what you think now in 
hard words and to-morrow speak what to- 
morrow thinks in hard words again, though 
it contradict everything you said to-day. — 
‘“Ah, so you shall be sure to be misunder- 
stood.’”’ — Is it so bad then to be misunder- 
stood? Pythagoras was misunderstood, and 
Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Coper- 
nicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every 
pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To 
be great is to be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. 
All the sallies of his will are rounded in by 
the law of his being, as the inequalities of 
Andes and Himmaleh are insignificant in the 
curve of the sphere. Nor does it matter how 
you gauge and try him. A character is like 
an acrostic:or Alexandrian stanza; — read it 
forward, backward, or across, it still spells 
the same thing. In this pleasing contrite 
wood-life which God allows me, let me record 
day by day my honest thought without pro- 
spect or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, it 
will be found symmetrical, though I mean it 
not and see it not. My book should smell of 
pines and resound with the hum of insects. 
The swallow over my window should inter- 
weave that thread or straw he carries in his 
bill into my web also. We pass for what we 
are. Character teaches above our wills. 
Men imagine that they communicate their 
virtue or vice only by overt actions, and do 
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not see that virtue or vice emit a breath 


every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever 
variety of actions, so they be each honest and 
natural in their hour. For of one will, the 
actions will be harmonious, however unlike 
they seem. These varieties are lost sight of 


-at a little distance, at a little height of 


thought. One tendency unites them all. 
The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of 
a hundred tacks. See the line from a suffi- 
cient distance, and it straightens itself to the 
average tendency. Your genuine action will 
explain itself and will explain your other gen- 
uine actions. Your conformity explains 
nothing. Act singly, and what you have al- 
ready done singly will justify you now. 
Greatness appeals to the future. If I can be 
firm enough to-day to do right and scorn 
eyes, I must have done so much right before 
as to defend me now. Be it how it will, do 
right now. Always scorn appearances and 
you always may. The force of character is 
cumulative. All the foregone days of virtue 
work their health into this. What makes 
the majesty of the heroes of the senate and 
the field, which so fills the imagination? The 
consciousness of a train of great days and vic- 
tories behind. They shed a united light on 
the advancing actor. He is attended as by a 
visible escort of angels. That is it which 
throws thunder into Chatham’s voice, and 
dignity into Washington’s port, and America 
into Adams’s eye. Honor is venerable to us 
because it is no ephemera. It is always an- 
cient virtue. We worship it to-day because 


itis not of to-day. We love it and pay it hom- 


age because it is not a trap for our love and 
homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, 
and therefore of an old immaculate pedigree, 
eyen if shown in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the 
last of conformity and consistency. Let the 
words be gazetted and ridiculous hencefor- 
ward. Instead of the gong for dinner, let us 
hear a whistle from the Spartan fife. Let us 
never bow and apologize more. A great man 
is coming to eat at my house. I do not wish 
to please him; I wish that he should wish to 
please me. I will stand here for humanity, 
and though I would make it kind, I would 
make it true. Let us affront and reprimand 
the smooth mediocrity and squalid content- 
ment of the times, and hurl in the face of cus- 
tom and trade and office, the fact which is 
the upshot of all history, that there is a great 
responsible Thinker and Actor working where- 
ever a man works; that a true man belongs to 


no other time or place, but is the centre of 
things. Where he is there is nature. He 
measures you and all men and all events. 
Ordinarily, everybody in society reminds us 
of somewhat else, or of some other person. 
Character, reality, reminds you of nothing 
else; it takes place of the whole creation. 
The man must be so much that he must 
make all circumstances indifferent. Every 
true man is a cause, a country, and an age; 
requires infinite spaces and numbers and 
time fully to accomplish his design; — and 
posterity seem to follow his steps as a train 
of clients. A man Cesar is born, and for 
ages after we have a Roman Empire. Christ 
is born, and millions of minds so grow and 
cleave to his genius that he is confounded 
with virtue and the possible of man. An in- 
stitution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man; as, Monachism, of the Hermit Antony; 
the Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, of 
Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; Abolition, of 
Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called ‘the height 
of Rome;” and all history resolves itself very 
easily into the biography of a few stout and 
earnest persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep 
things under his feet. Let him not peep or 
steal, or skulk up and down with the air of a 
charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper in the 
world which exists for him. But the man in 
the street, finding no worth in himself which 
corresponds to the force which built a tower 
or sculptured a marble god, feels poor when 
he looks on these. To him a palace, a statue, 
or a costly book have an alien and forbidding 
air, much like a gay equipage, and seem to 
say like that, ‘““‘Who are you, Sir?” Yet 
they all are his, suitors for his notice, peti- 
tioriers to his faculties that they will come 
out and take possession. The picture waits 
for my verdict; it is not to command me, but 
I am to settle its claims to praise. That 
popular fable of the sot who was picked up 
dead-drunk in the street, carried to the 
duke’s house, washed and dressed and laid in 
the duke’s bed, and, on his waking, treated 
with all obsequious ceremony like the duke, 
and assured that he had been insane, owes its 
popularity to the fact that it symbolizes so 
well the state of man, who is in the world a 
sort of sot, but now and then wakes up, exer- 
cises his reason and finds himself a true 
prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. 
In history our imagination plays us false. 
Kingdom and lordship, power and estate, are 
a gaudier vocabulary than private John and 
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Edward in a small house and common day’s 
work; but the things of life are the same to 
both; the sum total of both is thesame. Why 
all this deference to Alfred and Scanderberg 
and Gustavus? Suppose they were virtuous; 
did they wear out virtue? As great a stake 
depends on your private act to-day as fol- 
lowed their public and renowned steps. 
When private men shall act with original 
views, the lustre will be transferred from the 
actions of kings to those of gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed by its kings, 
who have so magnetized the eyes of nations. 
It has been taught by this colossal symbol 
the mutual reverence that is due from man to 
man. The joyful loyalty with which men 
have everywhere suffered the king, the noble, 
or the great proprietor to walk among them 
by a law of his own, make his own scale of 
men and things and reverse theirs, pay for 
benefits not with money but with honor, 
and represent the law in his person, was the 
hieroglyphic by which they obscurely signified 
their consciousness of their own right and 
comeliness, the right of every man. 

The magnetism which all original action 
exerts is explained when we inquire the 
reason of self-trust. Who is the Trustee? 
What is the aboriginal Self, on which a uni- 
versal reliance may be grounded? What is 
the nature and power of that science-baffling 
star, without parallax, without calculable 
elements, which shoots a ray of beauty even 
into trivial and impure actions, if the least. 
mark of independence appear? The inquiry 
leads us to that source, at once the essence of 
genius, of virtue, and of life, which we call 
Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this 
primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later 
teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, 
the last fact behind which analysis cannot go, 
all things find their common origin. For the 
sense of being which in calm hours rises, we 
know not how, in the soul, is not diverse from 
things, from space, from light, from time, from 
man, but one with them and proceeds obvi- 
ously from the same source whence their life 
and being also proceed. We first share the 
life by which things exist and afterwards see 
them as appearances in nature and forget 
that we have shared their cause. Here is the 
fountain of action and of thought. Here are 
the lungs of that inspiration which giveth 
man wisdom and which cannot be denied 
without impiety and atheism. We lie in the 
lap of immense intelligence, which makes us 
receivers of its truth and organs of its activ- 
ity. When we discern justice, when we dis- 
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cern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but 
allow a passage to its beams. If we ask 
whence this comes, if we seek to pry into the 
soul that causes, all philosophy is at fault. 
Its presence or its absence is all we can affirm. 
Every man discriminates between the vol- 
untary acts of his mind and his involuntary 
perceptions, and knows that to his involun- - 
tary perceptions a perfect faith is due. He 
may err in the expression of them, but he 
knows that these things are so, like day and 
night, not to be disputed. My wilful actions 
and acquisitions are but roving; — the idlest 
reverie, the faintest native emotion, com- 
mand my curiosity and respect. Thought- 
less people contradict as readily the state- 
ment of perceptions as of opinions, or rather 
much more readily; for they do not distin- 
guish between perception and notion. They 
fancy that I choose to see this or that thing. 
But perception is not whimsical, but fatal. 
If I see a trait, my children will see it after 
me, and in course of time all mankind, — 
although it may chance that no one has seen 
it before me. For my perception of it is as 
much a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine 
spirit are so pure that it is profane to seek to 
interpose helps. It must be that when God 
speaketh he should communicate, not one 
thing, but all things; should fill the world 
with his voice; should scatter forth light, na- 
ture, time, souls, from the centre of the pre- 
sent thought; and new date and new create 
the whole. Whenever a mind is simple and 
receives a divine wisdom, old things pass 
away,— means, teachers, texts, temples 
fall: it lives now, and absorbs past and future 
into the present hour. All things are made 
sacred by relation to it, — one as much as 
another. All things are dissolved to their 
centre by their cause, and in the universal 
miracle petty and particular miracles disap- 
pear. If therefore a man claims to know and 
speak of God and carries you backward to 
the phraseology of some old mouldered na- 
tion in another country, in another world, 
believe him not. Is the acorn better than 
the oak which is its fulness and completion? 
Is the parent better than the child into 
whom he has cast his ripened being? Whence 
then this worship of the past? The centu- 
ries are conspirators against the sanity and 
authority of the soul. Time and space are 
but physiological colors which the eye makes, 
but the soul is light: where it is, is day; where 
it was, is night; and history is an imperti- 
nence and an injury if it be anything more 
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than a cheerful apologue or parable of my 
being and becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer 
upright; he dares not say “I think,” “I am,” 
but quotes some saint or sage. He is ashamed 
before the blade of grass or the blowing 
rose. These roses under my window make no 
reference to former roses or to better ones; 
they are for what they are; they exist with 
God to-day. There is no time to them. 
There is simply the rose; it is perfect in every 
moment of its existence. Before a leaf-bud 
has burst, its whole life acts; in the full-blown 
flower there is no more; in the leafless root 
there is no less. Its nature is satisfied and it 
satisfies nature in all moments alike. But 
man postpones or remembers; he does not 
live in the present, but with reverted eye 
laments the past, or, heedless- of the riches 
that surround him, stands on tiptoe to fore- 
see the future. He cannot be happy and 
strong until he too lives with nature in the 
present, above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see 
what strong intellects dare not yet hear God 
himself unless he speaks the phraseology of I 
know not what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. 
We shall not always set so great a price on a 
few texts, on a few lives. We are like chil- 
dren who repeat by rote the sentences of 
grandames and tutors, and, as they grow 
older, of the men of talents and character 
they chance to see, — painfully recollecting 
the exact words they spoke; afterwards, 
when they come into the point of view which 
those had who uttered these sayings, they 
understand them and are willing to let the 
words go; for at any time they can use words 
as good when occasion comes. If we live 
truly, we shall see truly. It is as easy for the 
strong man to be strong, as it is for the weak 
to be weak. When we have new perception, 
we shall gladly disburden the memory of its 
hoarded treasures as old rubbish. When a 
man lives with God, his voice shall be as 
sweet as the murmur of the brook and the 
rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this 
subject remains unsaid; probably cannot be 
said; for all that we say is the far-off remem- 
bering of the intuition. That thought by 
what I can now nearest approach to say it, is 
this. When good is near you, when you have 
life in yourself, it is not by any known or ac- 
customed way; you shall not discern the 
footprints of any other; you shall not see the 
face of man; you shall not hear any name; — 
the way, the thought, the good, shall be 


wholly strange and new. It shall exclude 
example and experience. You take the way 
from man, not toman. All persons that ever 
existed are its forgotten ministers. Fear and . 
hope are alike beneath it. There is some- 
what low even in hope. In the hour of vision 
there is nothing that can be called gratitude, 
nor properly joy. The soul raised over pas- 
sion beholds identity and eternal causation, 
perceives the self-existence of Truth and 
Right, and calms itself with knowing that all 
things go well. Vast spaces of nature, the 
Atlantic Ocean, the South Sea; long intervals 
of time, years, centuries, are of no account. 
This which I think and feel underlay every 
former state of life and circumstances, as it 
does underlie my present, and what is called 
life and what is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. 
Power ceases in the instant of repose; it re- 
sides in the moment of transition from a past 
to a new state, in the shooting of the gulf, in 
the darting to an aim. This one fact the 
world hates; that the soul becomes; for that 
forever degrades the past, turns all riches to 
poverty, all reputation to a shame, confounds 
the saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus and 
Judas equally aside. Why then do we prate 
of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the soul is 
present there will be power not confident but 
agent. To talk of reliance is‘a poor external 
way of speaking. Speak rather of that 
which relies because it works and is. Who 
has more obedience than I masters me, 
though he should not raise his finger. Round 
him I must revolve by the gravitation of 
spirits. We fancy it rhetoric when we speak 
of eminent virtue. We do not yet see that 
virtue is Height, and that a man or a company 
of men, plastic and permeable to principles, 
by the law of nature must overpower and 
ride all cities, nations, kings, rich men, poets, 
who are not. 

This: is the ultimate fact which we so 
quickly reach on this, as on every topic, the 
resolution of all into the ever-blessed ONE. 
Self-existence is the attribute of the Supreme 
Cause, and it constitutes the measure of good 
by the degree in which it enters into all lower 
forms. All things real are so by so much 
virtue as they contain. Commerce, hus- 
bandry, hunting, whaling, war, eloquence, 
personal weight, are somewhat, and engage 
my respect as examples of its presence and 
impure action. I see the same law work- 
ing in nature for conservation and growth. 
Power is, in nature, the essential measure 
of right. Nature suffers nothing to remain 
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in her kingdoms which cannot help itself. 
The genesis and maturation of a planet, its 
poise and orbit, the bended tree recovering 
. itself from the strong wind, the vital resources 
of every animal and vegetable, are demon- 
strations of the self-sufficing and therefore 
self-relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove; let 
us sit at home with the cause. Let us stun 
and astonish the intruding rabble of men 
and books and institutions by a simple de- 
claration of the divine fact. Bid the invad- 
ers take the shoes from off their feet, for God 
is here within. Let our simplicity judge 
them, and our docility to our own law de- 
monstrate the poverty of nature and fortune 
beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not 
stand in awe of man, nor is his genius ad- 
monished to stay at home, to put itself in 
communication with the internal ocean, but 
it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the 
urns of other men. We must go alone. | 
like the silent church before the service be- 
gins, better than any preaching. How far off, 
how cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt 
each one with a precinct or sanctuary! So 
let us always sit. Why should we assume the 
faults of our friend, or wife, or father, or 
child, because they sit around our hearth, or 
are said to have the same blood? All men 
have my blood and I all men’s. Not for that 
will I adopt their petulance or folly, even to 
the extent of being ashamed of it. But your 
isolation must not be mechanical, but spirit- 
ual, that is, must be elevation. At times the 
whole world seems to be in conspiracy to im- 
portune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, 
climate, child, sickness, fear, want, charity, 
all knock at once at thy closet door and 
say, — ‘‘Come out unto us.”” But keep thy 
state; come not into their confusion. The 
power men possess to annoy me I give them 
by a weak curiosity. No man can come near 
me but through my act. ‘‘What we love 
that we have, but by desire we bereave our- 
selves of the love.”’ 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities 
of obedience and faith, let us at least resist 
our temptations; let us enter into the state of 
war and wake Thor and Woden, courage and 
constancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is to 
be done in our smooth times by speaking the 
truth. Check this lying hospitality and lying 
affection. Live no longer to the expecta- 
tion of these deceived and deceiving people 
with whom we converse. Say to them, 
‘‘Q father, O mother, O wife, O brother, O 


friend, I have lived with you after appear- 
ances hitherto. Henceforward I am the 
truth’s. Be it known unto you that hence- 
forward I obey no law less than the eternal 
law. I will have no covenants but proxim- 
ities. I shall endeavor to nourish my parents, 
to support my family, to be the chaste hus- 
band of one wife, —but these relations I 
must fill after a new and unprecedented way. 
I appeal from your customs. I must be my- 
self. I cannot break myself any longer for 
you, or you. If you can love me for what I 
am, we shall be the happier. If you cannot, 
I will still seek to deserve that you should. I 
will not hide my tastes or aversions. I will 
so trust that what is deep is holy, that I will 
do strongly before the sun and moon what- 
ever inly rejoices me and the heart appoints. 
If you are noble, I will love you; if you are 
not, I will not hurt you and myself by hypo- 
critical attentions. 
in the same truth with me, cleave to your 
companions; I will seek my own. I do this 
not selfishly but humbly and truly. It is 
alike your interest, and mine, and all men’s, 
however long we have dwelt in lies, to live in 
truth. Does this sound harsh to-day? You 
will soon love what is dictated by your nature 
as well as mine, and if we follow the truth it 
will bring us out safe at last.’’ — But so may 
you give these friends pain. Yes, but I can- 
not sell my liberty and my power, to save 
their sensibility. Besides, all persons have 
their moments of reason, when they look out 
into the region of absolute truth; then will 
they justify me and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of 
popular standards is a rejection of all stand- 
ard, and mere antinomianism; and the bold 
sensualist will use the name of philosophy to 
gild his crimes. But the law of conscious- 
ness abides. There are two confessionals, in 
one or the other of which we must be shriven. 
You may fulfil your round of duties by clear- 
ing yourself in the direct, or in the reflex way. 
Consider whether you have satisfied your re- 
lations to father, mother, cousin, neighbor, 
town, cat and dog — whether any of these 
can upbraid you. But I may also neglect 
this reflex standard and absolve me to my- 
self. I have my own stern claims and per- 
fect circle. It denies the name of duty to 
many offices that are called duties. But if I 
can discharge its debts it enables me to dis- 
pense with the popular code. If any one 
imagines that this law is lax, let him keep its 
commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in 


If you are true, but not — 
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-him who has cast off the common motives of 


humanity and has ventured to trust himself 
for a taskmaster. High be his heart, faithful 
his will, clear his sight, that he may in good 
earnest be doctrine, society, law, to himself, 
that a simple purpose may be to him as strong 
as iron necessity is to others! 

If any man consider the present aspects of 
what is called by distinction society, he will 
see the need of these ethics. The sinew and 
heart of man seem to be drawn out, and we 
are become timorous, desponding whimperers. 
We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, 


afraid of death, and afraid of each other. | 


Our age yields no great and perfect persons. 
We want men and women who shall renovate 
life and our social state, but we see that most 
natures are insolvent, cannot satisfy their 
own wants, have an ambition out of all pro- 
portion to their practical force and do lean 
and beg day and night continually. Our 
housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, our oc- 
cupations, our marriages, our religion we have 
not chosen, but society has chosen for us. 
We are parlor soldiers. We shun the rugged 
battle of fate, where strength is born. 

If our young men miscarry in their first en- 
terprises they lose all heart. If the young 
merchant fails, men say he is ruined. If the 
finest genius studies at one of our colleges and 
is not installed in an office within one year 
afterwards in the cities or suburbs of Boston 
or New York, it seems to his friends and to 
himself that he is right in being disheartened 
and in complaining the rest of his life. A 
sturdy lad from New Hampshire or Vermont, 
who in turn tries all the professions, who 
teams it, farms it, peddles, keeps a school, 
preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Con- 
gress, buys a township, and so forth, in suc- 
cessive years, and always like a cat falls on 
his feet, is worth a hundred of these city 
dolls. He walks abreast with his days and 
feels no shame in not “‘studying a profession,”’ 
for he does not postpone his life, but lives al- 
ready. He has not one chance, but a- hun- 
dred chances. 
sources of man and tell men they are not lean- 
ing willows, but can and must detach them- 
selves; that with the exercise of self-trust, 
new powers shall appear; that a man is the 
word made flesh, born to shed healing to the 
nations; that he should be ashamed of our 
compassion, and that the moment he acts 
from himself, tossing the laws, the books, 
idolatries and customs out of the window, we 
pity him no more but thank and revere him; 
—and that teacher shall restore the life of 


Let a Stoic open the re-. 


man to splendor and make his name dear to 
all history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance 
must work a revolution in all the offices and 
relations of men; in their religion; in their 
education; in their pursuits; their modes of 
living; their association; in their property; in 
their speculative views. 

1. In what prayers do men allow them- 
selves! That which they call a holy office is 
not so much as brave and manly. Prayer 
looks abroad and asks for some foreign addi- 
tion to come through some foreign virtue, 
and loses itself in endless mazes of natural 
and supernatural, and mediatorial and mi- 
raculous. Prayer that craves a particular 
commodity, anything less than all good, is 
vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the 
facts of life from the highest point of view. 
It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant 
soul. It is the spirit of God pronouncing his 
works good. But prayer as a means to effect 
a private end is meanness and theft. It sup- 
poses dualism and not unity in nature and 
consciousness. As soon as the man is at one 
with God, he will not beg. He will then see 
prayer in all action. The prayer of the 
farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the stroke 
of his oar, are true prayers heard throughout 
nature, though for cheap ends. Caratach, in 
Fletcher’s Bonduca, when admonished to in- 
quire the mind of the god Audate, replies, — 


“His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 
Our valors are our best gods.” 


Another sort of false prayers are our re- 
grets. Discontent is the want of self-reliance: 
it is infirmity of will. Regret calamities if 
you can thereby help the sufferer; if not, at- 
tend your own work and already the evil be- 
gins to be repaired. Our sympathy is just as 
base. We come to them who weep foolishly 
and sit down and cry for company, instead of 
imparting to them truth and health in rough 
electric shocks, putting them once more in 
communication with their own reason. The 
secret of fortune is joy in our hands. Wel- 
come evermore to gods and men is the self- 
helping man. For him all doors are flung 
wide; him all. tongues greet, all honors 
crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love 
goes out to him and embraces him because 
he did not need it. We solicitously and 
apologetically caress and celebrate him be- 
cause he held on his way and scorned our dis- 
approbation. The gods love him because 
men hated him. ‘‘To the perservering 
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mortal,’ said Zoroaster, ‘‘the blessed Im- 
mortals are swift.”’ 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, 
so are their creeds a disease of the intellect. 
They say with those foolish Israelites, ‘Let 
not God speak to us, lest we die. Speak 
thou, speak any man with us, and we will 
obey.”’ Everywhere I am hindered of meet- 
ing God in my brother, because he has shut 
his own temple doors and recites fables 
merely of his brother’s, or his brother's 
brother’s God. Every new mind is a new 
classification. If it prove a mind of uncom- 
mon activity and power, a Locke, a Lavoi- 
sier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a Fourier, it im- 
poses its classification on other men, and lo! 
anew system. In proportion to the depth of 
the thought, and so to the number of the 
objects it touches and brings within reach of 
the pupil, is his complacency. But chiefly is 
this apparent in creeds and churches, which 
are also classifications of some powerful mind 
acting on the elemental thought of duty and 
man’s relation to the Highest. Such is Cal- 
vinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgism. The 
pupil takes the same delight in subordinating 
everything to the new terminology as a girl 
who has just learned botany in seeing a new 
earth and new seasons thereby. It will hap- 
pen for a time that the pupil will find his in- 
tellectual power has grown by the study of 
his master’s mind. But in all unbalanced 
minds the classification is idolized, passes 
for the end and not for a speedily exhaustible 
means, so that the walls of the system blend 
to their eye in the remote horizon with the 
walls of the universe; the luminaries of heaven 
seem to them hung on the arch their master 
built. They cannot imagine how you-aliens 
have any right to see, — how you can see; 
‘“‘Tt must be somehow that you stole the light 
from us.’ They do not yet perceive that 
light, unsystematic, indomitable, will break 
into any cabin, even into theirs. Let them 
chirp awhile and call it their own.. If they are 
honest and do well, presently their neat new 
pinfold will be too strait and low, will crack, 
will lean, will rot and vanish, and the im- 
mortal light, all young, and joyful, million- 
orbed, million-colored, will beam over the 
universe as on the first morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that the 
superstition of Travelling, whose idols are 
Italy, England, Egypt, retains its fascination 
for all educated Americans. They who made 
England, Italy, or Greece venerable in the 
imagination, did so by sticking fast where 
they were, like an axis of the earth. In 


manly hours we feel that duty is our place. 
The soul is no traveller; the wise man stays 
at home, and when his necessities, his duties, 
on any occasion call him from his house, or 
into foreign lands, he is at home still and 
shall make men sensible by the expression of 
his countenance that he goes, the missionary 
of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and 
men like a sovereign and not like an inter- 
loper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circum- 
navigation of the globe for the purposes of 
art, of study, and benevolence, so that the 
man is first domesticated, or does not go 


‘abroad with the hope of finding somewhat 


greater than he knows. He who travels to be 
amused, or to get somewhat which he does 
not carry, travels away from himself, and 
grows old even in youth among old things. 
In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind 
have become old and dilapidated as they. 
He carries ruins to ruins. 2 
Travelling is a fool’s paradise. Our first 
journeys discover to us the indifference of 
places. At home I dream that at Naples, at 
Rome, I can be intoxicated with beauty and 
lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, embrace 
my friends, embark on the sea and at last 
wake up in Naples, and there beside me is the 
stern fact, the sad self, unrelenting, identical, 
that I fled from. I seek the Vatican and the 
palaces. I affect to be intoxicated with 
sights and suggestions, but I am not intoxi- 
cated. My giant goes with me wherever I 
go. . 
3. But the rage of travelling is a symptom 
of a deeper unsoundness affecting the whole 
intellectual action. The intellect is vaga- 
bond, and our system of education fosters 
restlessness. Our minds travel when our 
bodies are forced to stay at home. We imi- 
tate; and what is imitation but the travel- 
ling of the mind? Our houses are built with 
foreign taste; our shelves are garnished with 
foreign ornaments; our opinions, our tastes, 
our faculties lean, and follow the Past and 
the Distant. The soul created the arts 
wherever they have flourished. It was in his 
own mind that the artist sought his model. 
It was an application of his own thought to 
the thing to be done and the conditions to be 
observed. And why need we copy the Doric 
or the Gothic model? Beauty, convenience, 
grandeur of thought and quaint expression 
are as near to us as to any, and if the Ameri- 
can artist will study with hope and love the 
precise thing to be done by him, considering 
the climate, the soil, the length of the day, 
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the wants of the people, the habit and form 
of the government, he will create a house in 
which all these will find themselves fitted, and 
taste and sentiment will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your 
own gift you can present every moment with 
the cumulative force of a whole life’s cultiva- 
tion; but of the adopted talent of another you 
have only an extemporaneous half posses- 
sion. That which each can do best, none but 
his Maker can teach him. Noman yet knows 
what it is, nor can, till that person has ex- 
hibited it. Where is the master who could 
have taught Shakspeare? Where is the 
master who could have instructed Frank- 
lin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? 
Every great man is a unique. The Scipion- 
ism of Scipio is precisely that part he could 
not borrow. Shakspeare will never be 
made by the study of Shakspeare. Do that 
which is assigned you, and you cannot hope 
too much or dare too much. There is at this 
moment for you an utterance brave and grand 
as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or 
trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses 
or Dante, but different from all these. Not 
possibly will the soul, all rich, all eloquent, 
with thousand-cloven tongue, deign to repeat 
itself; but if you can hear what these pa- 
triarchs say, surely you can reply to them in 
the same pitch of voice; for the ear and the 
tongue are two organs of one nature. Abide 
in the simple and noble regions of thy life, 
obey thy heart, and thou shall reproduce the 
Foreworld again. 

4. As our Religion, our Education, our 
Art look abroad, so does our spirit of society. 
All men plume themselves on the improve- 
ment of society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast 
on one side as it gainsonthe other. It under- 
goes continual changes; it is barbarous, it is 
civilized, it is christianized, it is rich, it is 
scientific; but this change is not amelioration. 
For everything that is given something is 
taken. Society acquires new arts and loses 
old instincts. What a contrast between the 
well-clad, reading, writing, thinking Ameri- 
can, with a watch, a pencil, and a bill of ex- 
change in his pocket, and the naked New 
Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, 
a mat, and an undivided twentieth of a shed 
to sleep under! But compare the health of 
the two men and you shall see that the white 
man has lost his aboriginal strength. If the 
traveller tell us truly, strike the savage with 
a broad-axe and in a day or two the flesh 
shall unite and heal as if you struck the blow 


into soft pitch, and the same blow shall send 
the white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has 
lost the use of his feet. He is supported on 
crutches, but lacks so much support of mus- 
cle. He has a fine Geneva watch, but he fails 
of the skill to tell the hour by the sun. A 
Greenwich nautical almanac he has, and so 
being sure of the information when he wants 
it, the man in the street does not know a star 
in the sky. The solstice he does not observe; 
the equinox he knows as little; and the whole 
bright calendar of the year is without a dial 
in his mind. His note-books impair his 
memory; his libraries overload his wit; the 
insurance-office increases the number of ac- 
cidents; and it may be a question whether 
machinery does not encumber; whether we 
have not lost by refinement some energy, by 
a Christianity, entrenched in establishments 
and forms, some vigor of wild virtue. For 
every Stoic was a Stoic; but in Christendom 
where is the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the moral 
standard than in the standard of height or 
bulk. No greater men are now than ever 
were. A singular equality may be observed 
between the great men of the first and of the 
last ages; nor can all the science, art, religion, 
and philosophy of the nineteenth century 
avail to educate greater men than Plutarch’s 
heroes, three or four and twenty centuries 
ago. Not in time is the race progressive. 
Phocion, Socrates, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, 
are great men, but they leave no class. He 
who is really of their class will not be called 
by their name, but will be his own man, and 
in his turn the founder of a sect. The arts 
and inventions of each period are only its 
costume and do not invigorate men. The 
harm of the improved machinery may com- 
pensate its good.. Hudson and Behring:ac- 
complished so much in their fishing-boats as 
to astonish Parry and Franklin, whose equip- 
ment exhausted the resources of science and 
art. Galileo, with an opera-glass, discovered 
a more splendid series of celestial phenomena 
than any one since. Columbus found the 
New World in an undecked boat. It is curi- 
ous to see the periodical disuse and perishing 
of means and machinery which were intro- 
duced with loud laudation a few years or 
centuries before. The great genius returns 
to essential man. We reckoned the improve- 
ments of the art of war among the triumphs of 
science, and yet Napoleon conquered Europe 
by the bivouac, which consisted of falling 
back on naked valor and disencumbering it 
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of all aids. The Emperor held it impossible 
to make a perfect army, says Las Cases, 
‘without abolishing our arms, magazines, 
commissaries, and carriages, until, in imita- 
tion of the Roman custom, the soldier should 
receive his supply of corn, grind it in his hand- 
mill and bake his bread himself.”’ 

Society is a wave. The wave moves on- 
ward, but the water of which it is composed 
does not. The same particle does not rise 
from the valley to the ridge. Its unity is only 
phenomenal. The persons who make up a 
nation to-day, next year die, and their ex- 
perience dies with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including 
the reliance on governments which protect it, 
is the want of self-reliance. Men have 
looked away from themselves and at things 
so long that they have come to esteem the 
religious, learned, and civil institutions as 
guards of property, and they deprecate as- 
saults on these, because they feel them to be 
assaults on property. They measure their 
esteem of each other by what each has, and 
not by what each is. But a cultivated man 
becomes ashamed of his property, out of new 
respect for his nature. Especially he hates 
what he has if he see that it is accidental, — 
came to him by inheritance, or gift, or crime; 
then he feels that it is not having; it does not 
belong to him, has no root in him and merely 
lies there because no revolution or no robber 
takesitaway. But that which a man is, does 
always by necessity acquire; and what the 
man acquires, is living property, which does 
not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or revo- 
lutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, but 
perpetually renews itself wherever the man 
breathes. ‘Thy lot or portion of life,” said 
the Caliph Ali, ‘“‘is seeking after thee; there- 
fore be at rest from seeking after it.’”’ Our 
dependence on these foreign goods leads us to 
our slavish respect for numbers. The polit- 
ical parties meet in numerous conventions; 
the greater the concourse and with each new 
uproar of announcement, The delegation 
from Essex! The Democrats from New 
Hampshire! The Whigs of Maine! the 
young patriot feels himself stronger than be- 
fore by a new thousand of eyesand arms. In 
like manner the reformers summon conven- 
tions and vote and resolve in multitude. Not 
so, O friends! will the God deign to enter and 
inhabit you, but by a method precisely the 
reverse. It is only as a man puts off all 
foreign support and stands alone that I see 
him to be strong and to prevail. He is 
weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is 


not a man better than a town? Ask nothing 
of men, and, in the endless mutation, thou 
only firm column must presently appear the 
upholder of all that surrounds thee. He who 
knows that power is inborn, that he is weak 
because he has looked for good out of him 
and elsewhere, and, so perceiving, throws 
himself unhesitatingly on his thought, in- 
stantly rights himself, stands in the erect 
position, commands his limbs, works mira- 
cles; just as a man who stands on his feet is 
stronger than a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most 
men gamble with her, and gain all, and lose 
all, as her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as 
unlawful these winnings, and deal with 
Cause and Effect, the chancellors of God. In 
the Will work and acquire, and thou hast 
chained the wheel of Chance, and shall sit 
hereafter out of fear from her rotations. A 
political victory, a rise of rents, the recovery 
of your sick or the return of your absent 
friend, or some other favorable event raises 
your spirits, and you think good days are pre- 
paring for you. Do not believe it. Nothing 
can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing 
can bring you peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciples. 


THE OVER-SOUL 
(1841) 


There is a difference between one and an- 
other hour of life in their authority and sub- 
sequent effect. Our faith comes in moments; 
our vice is habitual. Yet there is a depth in 
those brief moments which constrains us to 
ascribe more reality to them than to all other 
experiences. For this reason the argument 
which is always forthcoming to silence those 
who conceive extraordinary hopes of man, 
namely the appeal to experience, is forever 
invalid and vain. We give up the past to the 
objector, and yet we hope. He must explain 
this hope. We grant that human life is 
mean, but how did we find out that it was 
mean? What is the ground of this uneasiness 
of ours; of this old discontent? What is the 
universal sense of want and ignorance, but 
the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its 
enormous claim? Why do men feel that the 
natural history of man has never been writ- 
ten, but he is always leaving behind what you 
have said of him, and it becomes old, and 
books of metaphysics worthless? The phi- 
losophy of six thousand years has not searched 
the chambers and magazines of the soul. In 
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its experiments there has always remained, 
in the last analysis, a residuum it could not 
resolve. Man is a stream whose source is 
hidden. Our being is descending into us 
from we know not whence. The most exact 
calculator has no prescience that somewhat 
incalculable may not balk the very next 
moment. I am constrained every moment 
to acknowledge a higher origin for events 
than the will I call mine. 

As with events, so is it with thoughts. 
When I watch that flowing river, which, out 
of regions I see not, pours for a season its 
streams into me, I see that I am a pensioner; 
not a cause but a surprised spectator of this 
ethereal water; that I desire and look up and 
put myself in the attitude of reception, but 
from some alien energy the visions come. 

The Supreme Critic on the errors of the 
past and the present, and the only prophet of 
that which must be, is that great. nature in 
which we rest as the earth lies in the soft 
arms of the atmosphere; that Unity, that 
Over-Soul, within which every man’s partic- 
ular being is contained and made one with all 
other; that common heart of which all sincere 
conversation is the worship, to which all 
right action is submission; that overpowering 
reality which confutes our tricks and talents, 
and constrains every one to pass for what he 
is, and to speak from his character and not 
from his tongue, and which evermore tends to 
pass into our thought and hand and become 
widsom and virtue and power and beauty. 
We live in succession, in division, in parts, in 
particles. Meantime within man is the soul 
_of the whole; the wise silence; the universal 
beauty, to which every part and particle is 
equally related; the eternal ONE. And this 
deep power in which we exist and whose beat- 
itude is all accessible to us, is not only self- 
sufficing and perfect in every hour, but the 
act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and 
the spectacle, the subject and the object, are 
one. Wesee the world piece by piece, as the 
sun, the moon, the animal, the tree; but the 
whole, of which these are the shining parts, is 
the soul. Only by the vision of that Wisdom 
can the horoscope of the ages be read, and by 
falling back on our better thoughts, by vield- 
ing to the spirit of prophecy which is innate 
in every man, we can know what it saith. 
Every man’s words who speaks from that 
life must sound vain to those who do not dwell 
in the same thought on their own part. I 
dare not speak for it. My words do not 
carry its august sense; they fall short and 
cold. Only itself can inspire whom it will, 


and behold! their speech shall be lyrical, and 
sweet, and universal as the rising of the wind. 
Yet I desire, even by profane words, if I may 
not use sacred, to indicate the heaven of this 
deity and to report what hints I have col- 
lected of the transcendent simplicity and 
energy of the Highest Law. 

If we consider what happens in conversa- 
tion, in reveries, in remorse, in times of pas- 
sion, in surprises, in the instructions of 
dreams, wherein often we see ourselves in 
masquerade, — the droll disguises only mag- 
nifying and enhancing a real element and forc- 
ing it on our distant notice, — we shall catch 
many hints that will broaden and lighten 
into knowledge of the secret of nature. All 
goes to show that the soul in man is not an 
organ, but animates and exercises all the or- 
gans; is not a function, like the power of 
memory, of calculation, of comparison, but 
uses these as hands and feet; is not a faculty, 
but a light; is not the intellect or the will, but 
the master of the intellect and the will; is the 
background of our being, in which they lie, — 
an immensity not possessed and that cannot 
be possessed. From within or from behind, 
a light shines through us upon things and 
makes us aware that we are nothing, but the 
light is all. A man is the facade of a temple 
wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What 
we commonly call man, the eating, drinking, 
planting, counting man, does not, as we know 
him, represent himself, but misrepresents 
himself. Him we do not respect, but the 
soul, whose organ he is, would he let it appear 
through his action, would make our knees 
bend. When it breathes through his intel- 
lect, it is genius; when it breathes through 
his will, it is virtue; when it flows through 
his affection, it is love. And the blindness of 
the intellect begins when it would be some- 
thing of itself. The weakness of the will be- 
gins when the individual would be something 
of himself. All reform aims in some one par- 
ticular to let the soul have its way through 
us; in other words, to engage us to obey. 

Of this pure nature every man is at some 
time sensible. Language cannot paint it 
with his colors. It is too subtile. It is un- 
definable, unmeasurable; but we know that 
it pervades and contains us. We know that 
all spiritual being is in man. A wise old 
proverb says, ‘‘God comes to see us without 
bell;”’ that is, as there is no screen or ceiling 
between our heads and the infinite heavens, 
so is there no bar or wall in the soul, where 
man, the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, 
begins. The walls are taken away. We lie 
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open on one side to the deeps of spiritual na- 
ture, to the attributes of God. Justice we 
see and know, Love, Freedom, Power. These 
natures no man ever got above, but they 
tower over us, and most in the moment when 
our interests tempt us to wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we 
speak is made known by its independency of 
those limitations which circumscribe us on 
every hand. The soul circumscribes all 


things. As I have said, it contradicts all ex- 
perience. In like manner it abolishes time 
and space. The influence of the senses has in 


most men overpowered the mind to that de- 
gree that the walls of time and space have 
come to look real and insurmountable; and 
to speak with levity of these limits is, in the 
world, the sign of insanity. Yet time and 
space are but inverse measures of the force of 
the soul. The spirit sports with time, — 


“Can crowd eternity into an hour, 
Or stretch an hour to eternity.” 


We are often made to feel that there is an- 
other youth and age than that which is meas- 
ured from the year of our natural birth. 
Some thoughts always find us young, and 
keep usso. Such a thought is the love of the 
universal and eternal beauty. Every man 
parts from that contemplation with the feel- 
ing that it rather belongs to ages than to 
mortal life. The least activity of the intel- 
lectual powers redeems us in a degree from 
the conditions of time. In sickness, in lan- 
guor, give us a strain of poetry or a profound 
sentence, and we are refreshed; or produce a 
volume of Plato or Shakspeare, or remind us 
of their names, and instantly we come into 
a feeling of longevity. See how the deep 
divine thought reduces centuries and millen- 
niums, and makes itself present through all 
ages. Is the teaching of Christ less effective 
now than it was when first his mouth was 
opened? The emphasis of facts and persons 
in my thought has nothing to do with time. 
And so always the soul’s scale is one, the 
scale of the senses and the understanding is 
another. Before the revelations of the soul, 
Time, Space, and Nature shrink away. In 
common speech we refer all things to time, 
as we habitually refer the immensely sun- 
dered stars to one concave sphere. And so'we 
say that the Judgment is distant or near, that 
the Millennium approaches, that a day of 
certain political, moral, social reforms is at 
hand, and the like, when we mean that in the 
nature of things one of the facts we contem- 
plate is external and fugitive, and the other is 
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permanent and connate with the soul. The 
things we now esteem fixed shall, one by one, 
detach themselves like ripe fruit from our 
experience, and fall. The wind shall blow 
them none knows whither. The landscape, 
the figures, Boston, London, are facts as fugi- 
tive as any institution past, or any whiff of 
mist or smoke, and so is society, and so is the 
world. The soul looketh steadily forwards, 
creating a world before her, leaving worlds 
behind her. She has no dates, nor rites, nor 
persons, nor specialties, nor men. ‘The soul 
knows only the soul; the web of events is the 
flowing robe in which she is clothed. 

After its own law and not by arithmetic is 
the rate of its progress to be computed. The 
soul’s advances are not made by gradation, 
such as can be represented by motion in a 
straight line, but rather by ascension of state, 
such as can be represented by metamorpho- 
sis, — from ‘the egg to the worm, from the 
worm to the fly. The growths of genius are 
of a certain total character, that does not ad- 
vance the elect individual first over John, 
then Adam, then Richard, and give to each 
the pain of discovered inferiority, — but by 
every throe of growth the man expands there 


where he works, passing, at each pulsation, 


classes, populations, of men. With each 
divine impulse the mind rends the thin rinds 
of the visible and finite, and comes out into 
eternity, and inspires and expires its air. It 
converses with truths that have always been 
spoken in the world, and becomes conscious 
of a closer sympathy with Zeno and Arrian 
than with persons in the house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental 
gain. The simple rise as by specific levity 
not into a particular virtue, but into the re- 
gion of all the virtues. They are in the 
spirit which contains them all. The soul re- 
quires purity, but purity is not it; requires 
justice, but justice is not that; requires benefi- 
cence, but is somewhat better; so that there 
is a kind of descent and accommodation felt 
when we leave speaking of moral nature to 
urge a virtue which it enjoins. To the well- 
born child all the virtues are natural, and not 
painfully acquired. Speak to his heart, and 
the man becomes suddenly virtuous. 

Within the same sentiment is the germ of 
intellectual growth, which obeys the same 
law. Those who are capable of humility, 
of justice, of love, of aspiration, stand already 
on a platform that commands the sciences 
and arts, speech and poetry, action and grace. 


For whoso dwells in this moral beatitude al- 


ready anticipates those special powers which 
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men prize so highly. The lover has no talent, 


no skill, which passes for quite nothing with 
his enamored maiden, however little she may 
possess of related faculty; and the heart 
which abandons itself to the Supreme Mind 


finds itself related to all its works, and will 


travel a royal road to particular knowledges 
and powers. In ascending to this primary 
and aboriginal sentiment we have come from 
our remote station on the circumference in- 
stantaneously to the centre of the world, 
where, as in the closet of God, we see causes, 
and anticipate the universe, which is but a 
slow effect. 

One mode of the divine teaching is the in- 
carnation of the spirit in a form, — in forms, 
like my own. I live in society; with persons 
who answer to thoughts in my own mind, or 
express a certain obedience to the great in- 
stincts to which I live. I see its presence to 
them. I am certified of a common nature; 
and these other souls, these separated selves, 
draw me as nothing else can. ‘They stir in 
me the new emotions we call passion; of love, 
hatred, fear, admiration, pity; thence come 
conversation, competition, persuasion, cities, 
and war. Persons are supplementary to the 
primary teaching of the soul. In youth we 
are mad for persons. Childhood and youth 
see all the world in them. But the larger ex- 
perience of man discovers the identical na- 
ture appearing through them all. Persons 
themselves acquaint us with the impersonal. 
In all conversation between two persons 
tacit reference is made, as to a third party, 
to a common nature. That third party or 
common nature is not social; it is impersonal ; 
is God. And so in groups where debate is 
earnest, and especially on high questions, 
the company become aware that the thought 
rises to an equal level in all bosoms, that all 
have a spiritual property in what was said, 
as well as the sayer. They all become wiser 
than they were. It arches over them like a 
temple, this unity of thought-in which every 
heart beats with nobler sense of power and 
duty, and thinks and acts with unusual sol- 
emnity. All are conscious of attaining to a 
higher self-possession. It shines for all. 
There is a certain wisdom of humanity which 
is common to the greatest men with the 
lowest, and which our ordinary education 
often labors to silence and obstruct. The 
mind is one, and the best minds, who love 
truth for its own sake, think much less of 
property in truth. They accept it thank- 
fully everywhere, and do not label or stamp 
it with any man’s name, for it is theirs long 


beforehand, and from eternity. The learned 
and the studious of thought have no mono- 
poly of wisdom. Their violence of direction 
in some degree disqualifies them to think 
truly. We owe many valuable observations 
to people who are not very acute or profound, 
and who say the thing without effort which 
we want and have long been hunting in vain. 
The action of the soul is oftener in that which 
is felt and left unsaid than in that which is 
said in any conversation. It broods over 
every society, and they unconsciously seek 
for it in each other. We know better than 
we do. Wedo not yet possess ourselves, and 
we know at the same time that we are much 
more. I feel the same truth how often in my 
trivial conversation with my neighbors, that 
somewhat higher in each of us overlooks this 
by-play, and Jove nods to Jove from behind 
each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual 
and mean service to the world, for which they 
forsake their native nobleness, they resemble 
those Arabian sheiks who dwell in mean 
houses and affect an external poverty, to es- 
cape the rapacity of the Pacha, and reserve 
all their display of wealth for their interior 
and guarded retirements. 

As it is present in all persons, so it is in 
every period of life. It is adult already in 
the infant man. In my dealing with my 
child, my Latin and Greek, my accomplish- 
ments and my money stead me nothing; but 
as much soul as I have avails. If Jam wilful, 
he sets his will against mine, one for one, and 
leaves me, if I please, the degradation of 
beating him by my superiority of strength. 
But if I renounce my will and act for the soul, 
setting that up as umpire between us two, 
out of his young eyes looks the same soul; he 
reveres and loves with me. 

The soul is the perceiver and revealer of 
truth.. We know truth when we see it, let 
sceptic and scoffer say what they choose. 
Foolish people ask you, when you have spoken 
what they do not wish to hear, ‘“‘ How do you 
know it is truth, and not an error of your 
own?” We know truth when we see it, 
from opinion, as we know when we are awake 
that we are awake. It was a grand sentence 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, which would alone 
indicate the greatness of that man’s percep- 
tion, — “It ‘is no proof of a man’s under- 
standing to be able to affirm whatever he 
pleases; but to be able to discern that what 
is true is true, and that what is false is false, 
—- this is the mark and character of intelli- 
gence.”’ In the book I read, the good 
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thought returns to me, as every truth will, 
the image of the whole soul. To the bad 
thought which I find in it, the same soul be- 
comes a discerning, separating sword, and 
lops it away. We are wiser than we know. 
If we will not interfere with our thought, but 
will act entirely, or see how the thing stands 
in God, we know the particular thing, and 
every thing, and every man. For the Maker 
of all things and all persons stands behind us 
and casts his dread omniscience through us 
over things. 

But beyond this recognition of its own in 
particular passages of the individual’s experi- 
ence, it also reveals truth. And here we 
should seek to reinforce ourselves by its very 
presence, and to speak with a worthier, loftier 
strain of that advent. For the soul’s com- 
munication of truth is the highest event in 
nature, since it then does not give somewhat 
from itself, but it gives itself, or passes into 
and becomes that man whom it enlightens; 
or in proportion to that truth he receives, it 
takes him to itself. 

We distinguish the announcements of the 
soul, its manifestations of its own nature, by 
the term Revelation. These are always at- 
tended by the emotion of the sublime. For 
this communication is an influx of the Divine 
mind into our mind. It is an ebb of the in- 
dividual rivulet before the flowing surges of 
the sea of life. Every distinct apprehension 
of this central commandment agitates men 
with awe and delight. A thrill passes 
through all men at the reception of new 
truth, or at the performance of a great ac- 
tion, which comes out of the heart of nature. 
In these communications the power to see is 
not separated from the will to do, but-the in- 
sight proceeds from obedience, and the obedi- 
ence proceeds from a joyful perception. 
Every moment when the individual feels 
himself invaded by it is memorable. By the 
necessity of our constitution a certain en- 
thusiasm attends the individual’s conscious- 
ness of that divine presence. The character 
and duration of this enthusiasm vary with 
the state of the individual, from an ecstasy 
and trance and prophetic inspiration, — 
which is its rarer appearance, — to the faint- 
est glow of virtuous emotion, in which form 
it warms, like our household fires, all the 
families and associations of men, and makes 
society possible. A certain tendency to in- 
sanity has always attended the opening of the 
religious sense in men, as if they had been 
‘blasted with excess of light.”’, The trances 
of Socrates, the ‘union’ of Plotinus, the 
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vision of Porphyry, the conversion of Paul, 
the aurora of Behmen, the convulsions of 
George Fox and his Quakers, the illumination 
of Swedenborg, are of this kind. What was 
in the case of these remarkable persons a 
ravishment, has, in innumerable instances in 
common life, been exhibited in less striking 
manner. Everywhere the history of religion 
betrays a tendency to enthusiasm. The 
rapture of the Moravian and Quietist; the 
opening of the eternal sense of the Word, in 
the language of the New Jerusalem Church; 
the revival of the Calvinistic churches; the 
experiences of the Methodists, are varying 
forms of that. shudder of awe and delight 
with which the individual soul always min- 
gles with the universal soul. 

The nature of these revelations is the 
same; they are perceptions of the absolute 
law. They are solutions of the soul’s own 
questions. They do not answer the ques- 
tions which the understanding asks. _ The 
soul answers never by words, but by the 
thing itself that is inquired after. 

Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. 
The popular notion of a revelation is that it is 
a telling of fortunes. In past oracles of the 
soul the understanding seeks to find answers 
to sensual questions, and undertakes to tell 
from God how long men shall exist, what 
their hands shall do and who shall be their 
company, adding names and dates and places. 
But we must pick no locks. We must check 
this low curiosity. An answer in words is 
delusive; it is really no answer to the ques- 
tions you ask. Do not require a description 
of the countries towards which you sail... The» 
description does not describe them to you, 
and to-morrow you arrive there and know 
them by inhabiting them. Men ask con- 
cerning the immortality of the soul, the em- 
ployments of heaven, the state of the sinner, 
and so forth. They even dream that Jesus 
has left replies to precisely these interroga- 
tories. Never:a moment did that sublime 
spirit speak in their patois. To truth, jus- 
tice, love, the attributes of the soul, the idea 
of immutableness is essentially associated. 
Jesus, living in these moral sentiments, heed- 
less of sensual fortunes, heeding only the 
manifestations of these, never made the 
separation of the idea of duration from the 
essence of these attributes, nor uttered a 
syllable concerning the duration of the soul. 
It was left to his disciples to sever duration 
from the moral elements, and to teach the 
immortality of the soul as a doctrine, and 
maintain it by evidences. The moment the 
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doctrine of the immortality is separately 
taught, man is already fallen. In the flow- 
ing of love, in the adoyation of humility, 
there is no question of continuance. No 
inspired man ever asks this question or con- 
descends to these evidences. For the soul is 
true to itself, and the man in whom it is shed 
abroad cannot wander from the present, 
which is infinite, to a future which would be 
finite. 

These questions which we lust to ask about 
the future are a confession of sin. God has 
no answer for them. No answer in words can 
reply to a question of things. It is not in an 
arbitrary ‘‘decree of God,” but in the nature 
of man, that a veil shuts down on the facts of 
to-morrow; for the soul will not have us read 
any other cipher than that of cause and effect. 
By this veil which curtains events it instructs 
the children of men to live in to-day. The 
only mode of obtaining an answer to these 
questions of the senses is to forego all low 
curiosity, and, accepting the tide of being 
which floats us into the secret of nature, 
work and live, work and live, and all una- 
wares the advancing soul has built and forged 
for itself a new condition, and the question 
and the answer are one. 

By. the same fire, vital, consecrating, ce- 
lestial, which burns until it shall dissolve all 
things into the waves and surges of an ocean 
of light, we see and know each other, and 
what spirit each is of. Who can tell the 
grounds of his knowledge of the character of 
the several individuals in his circle of friends? 
Noman. Yet their acts and words do not 
disappoint him. In that man,: though he 
knew no ill of him, he put no trust. In that 
other, though they had seldom met, authen- 
tic signs had yet passed, to signify that he 
might be trusted as one who had an inter- 
est in his own character. We know each 
other very well, — which of us has been just 
to himself and whether that which we teach 
or behold is only an aspiration or is our honest 
effort also. 

Weareall discerners of spirits. That diag- 
nosis lies aloft in our life or unconscious 
power. The intercourse of society, its trade, 
its religion, its friendships, its quarrels, is one 
wide judicial investigation of character. In 
full court, or in small committee, or con- 
fronted face to face, accuser and accused, 
men offer themselves to be judged. Against 
their will they exhibit those decisive trifles 
by which character is read. But who 
judges? and what? Not our understanding. 
We do not read them by learning or craft. 


No; the wisdom of the wise man consists 
herein, that he does not judge them; he lets 
them judge themselves, and merely reads and 
records their own verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private 
will is overpowered, and, maugre our efforts 
or our imperfections, your genius will speak 
from you, and mine from me. That which 
we are, we shall teach, not voluntarily but 
involuntarily. Thoughts come into our 
minds by avenues which we never left open, 
and thoughts go out of our minds through 
avenues which we never voluntarily opened. 
Character teaches over our head. The in- 
fallible index of true progress is found in the 
tone the man takes. Neither his age, nor his 
breeding, nor company, nor books, nor ac- 
tions, nor talents, nor all together can hinder 
him from being deferential to a higher spirit 
than hisown. If he have not found his home 
in God, his manners, his forms of speech, the 
turn of his sentences, the build, shall I say, of 
all his opinions will involuntarily confess it, 
let him brave it out how he will. If he have 
found his centre, the Deity will shine through 
him, through all the disguises of ignorance, 
of ungenial temperament, of unfavorable cir- 
cumstance. The tone of seeking is one, and 
the tone of having is another. 

The great distinction between teachers 
sacred or literary, — between poets like 
Herbert, and poets like Pope, — between 
philosophers like Spinoza, Kant, and Coler- 
idge, and philosophers like Locke, Paley, 
Mackintosh, and Stewart, — between men of 
the world who are reckoned accomplished 
talkers; and here and there a fervent mystic, 
prophesying half insane under the infinitude 
of his thought, — is that one class speak from 
within, or from experience, as parties and pos- 
sessors of the fact; and the other class from 
without, as spectators merely, or perhaps as 
acquainted with the fact on the evidence of 
third persons. It is of no use to preach to me 
from without. I can do that too easily my- 
self. Jesus speaks always from within, and 
in a degree that transcends all others. In 
that is the miracle. I believe beforehand 
that-it ought so to be. All men stand con- 
tinually in the expectation of the appearance 
of such a teacher. But if a man do not speak 
from within the veil, where the word is one 
with that it-tells of, let him lowly confess it. 

The same Omniscience flows into the in- 
tellect and makes what we call genius. Much 
of the wisdom of the world is not wisdom, and 
the most illuminated class of men are no 
doubt superior to literary fame, and are not 
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writers. Among the multitude of scholars eye to their opinion. He tries them. It re- 
and authors we feel no hallowing presence; quires of us to be plain and true. The vain 


we are sensible of a knack and skill rather 
than of inspiration; they have a light and 
know not whence it comes and call it their 
own; their talent is some exaggerated faculty, 
some overgrown member, so that their 
strength is a disease. In these instances the 
intellectual gifts do not make the impression 
of virtue, but almost of vice; and we feel that 
a man’s talents stand in the way of his ad- 
vancement in truth. But genius is religious. 
It is a larger imbibing of the common heart. 
Itis not anomalous, but more like and not less 
like other men. There is in all great poets a 
wisdom of humanity which is superior to any 
talents they exercise. The author, the wit, 
the partisan, the fine gentleman, does not 
take place of the man. Humanity shines in 
Homer, in Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shak- 
speare, in Milton. They are content. with 
truth. They use the positive degree. They 
seem frigid and phlegmatic to those who have 
been spiced with the frantic passion and vio- 
lent coloring of inferior but popular writers. 
For they are poets by the free course which 
they allow to the informing soul, which 
through their eyes beholds again and blesses 
the things which it hath made. The soul is 
superior to its knowledge, wiser than any of 
its works. The great poet makes us feel our 
own wealth, and then we think less of his 
compositions. His best communication to 
our mind 1s to teach us to despise all he has 
done. Shakspeare carries us to such a lofty 
strain of intelligent activity as to suggest a 
wealth which beggars his own; and we then 
feel that the splendid works which he has 
created, and which in other hours we extol as 
a sort of self-existent poetry, take no stronger 
hold of real nature than the shadow of a pass- 
ing traveller on the rock. The inspiration 
which uttered itself in Hamlet and Lear 
could utter things as good from day to day 
forever. Why then should I make account 
of Hamlet and Lear, as if we had not the soul 
from which they fell as syllables from the 
tongue? 

This energy does not descend into individ- 
ual life on any other condition than entire 
possession. It comes to the lowly and simple; 
it comes to whomsoever will put off what is 
foreign and proud; it comes as insight; it 
comes as serenity and grandeur. When we 
see those whom it inhabits, we are apprised 
of new degrees of greatness. From that in- 
spiration the man comes back with a changed 
tone. He does not talk with men with an 


traveller attempts ,to embellish his life by 
quoting my lord and the prince and the 
countess, who thus said or did to him. The 
ambitious vulgar show you their spoons and 
brooches and rings, and preserve their cards 
and compliments. The more cultivated, in 
their account of their own experience, cull 
out the pleasing, poetic circumstance, — the 
visit to Rome, the man of genius they saw, 
the brilliant friend they know; still further on 
perhaps the gorgeous landscape, the moun- 
tain lights, the mountain thoughts they en- 
joved yesterday, — and so seek to throw a 
romantic color over their life. But the soul 
that ascends to worship the great God is 
plain and true; has no rose-color, no fine 
friends, no chivalry, no adventures; does not 
want admiration; dwells in the hour that now 
is, in the earnest experience of the common 
day, — by reason of the present moment and 
the mere trifle having become porous to 
thought and bibulous of the sea of light. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly 
simple, and literature looks like word-catch- 
ing. The simplest utterances are worthiest 
to be written, yet are they so cheap and so 
things of course, that in the infinite riches of 
the soul it is like gathering a few pebbles off 
the ground, or bottling a little air in a phial, 
when the whole earth and the whole atmo- 
sphere are ours. Nothing can pass there, or 
make you one of the circle, but the casting 
aside your trappings and dealing man to man 
in naked truth, plain confession and omni- 
scient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as gods 
would, walk as gods in the earth, accepting 
without any admiration your wit, your 
bounty, your virtue even, — say rather your 
act of duty, for your virtue they own as their 
proper blood, royal as themselves, and over- 
royal, and the father of the gods. But what 
rebuke their plain fraternal bearing casts 
on the mutual flattery with which authors 
solace each other and wound themselves! 
These flatter not. I do not wonder that these 
men go to see Cromwell and Christina and 
Charles II and James I and the Grand Turk. 
For they are, in their own elevation, the 
fellows of kings, and must feel the servile 
tone of conversation in the world. They 
must always be a godsend to princes, for they 
confront them, a king to a king, without 
ducking or concession, and give a high nature 
the refreshment and satisfaction of resistance, 
of plain humanity, of even companionship, 
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and of new ideas. They leave them wiser 
and superior men. Souls like these make 
us feel that sincerity is more excellent than 
flattery. Deal so plainly with man and wo- 
man as to constrain the utmost sincerity 
and destroy all hope of trifling with you. It 
is the highest compliment you can pay. 
Their “highest praising,” said Milton, ‘is not 
flattery, and their plainest advice is a kind of 
praising.”’ 

Ineffable is the union of man and God in 
every act of the soul. The simplest person 
who in his integrity worships God, becomes 
God; yet forever and ever the influx of this 
better and universal self is new and unsearch- 
able. It inspires awe and astonishment. 
How dear, how soothing to man, arises the 
idea of God, peopling the lonely place, effac- 
ing the scars of our mistakes and disappoint- 
ments! When we have broken our god of 
tradition and ceased from our god of rhetoric, 
then may God fire the heart with his presence. 
It is the doubling of the heart itself, nay, the 
infinite enlargement of the heart with a 
power of growth to a new infinity on every 
side. It inspires in man an infallible trust. 
He has not the conviction, but the sight, that 
the best is the true, and may in that thought 
easily dismiss all particular uncertainties and 
fears, and adjourn to the sure revelation of 
time the solution of his private riddles. He 
is sure that his welfare is dear to the heart of 
being. In the presence of law to his mind 
he is overflowed with a reliance so universal 
that it sweeps away all cherished hopes and 
the most stable projects of mortal condition 
in its flood. He believes that he cannot es- 
cape from his good. The things that are 
really for thee gravitate to thee. You are 
running to seek your friend. Let your feet 
run, but your mind need not. If you do not 
find him, will you not acquiesce that it is best 
you should not find him? for there is a power, 
which, as it isin you, is in him also, and could 
therefore very well bring you together, if it 
were for the best. You are preparing with 
eagerness to go and render a service to which 
your talent and your taste invite you, the 
love of men and the hope of fame. Has it 
not occurred to you that you have no right 
to go, unless you are equally willing to be 
prevented from going? O, believe, as thou 
livest, that every sound that is spoken over 
the round world, which thou oughtest to 
hear, will vibrate on thine ear! Every pro- 
verb, every book, every byword that belongs 
to thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come 
home through open or winding passages. 


Every friend whom not thy fantastic will but 
the great and tender heart in thee craveth, 
shall lock thee in his embrace. And this be- 
cause the heart in thee is the heart of all; 
not a valve, not a wall, not an intersection 
is there anywhere in nature, but one blood 
rolls uninterruptedly an endless circulation 
through all men, as the water of the globe is 
all one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one. 

Let man then learn the revelation of all 
nature and all thought to his heart; this, 
namely; that the Highest dwells with him; 
that the sources of nature are in his own 
mind, if the sentiment of duty is there. But 
if he would know what the great God 
speaketh, he must ‘‘go into his closet and 
shut the door,’’ as Jesus said. God will not 
make himself manifest to cowards. He must 
greatly listen to himself, withdrawing him- 
self from all the accents of other men’s devo- 
tion. Even their prayers are hurtful to him, 
until he have made his own. Our religion 
vulgarly stands on numbers of believers. 
Whenever the appeal is made, — no matter 
how indirectly, — to numbers, proclamation 
is then and there made that religion is not. 
He that finds God a sweet enveloping thought 
to him never counts his company. When I 
sit in that presence, who shall dare to come 
in? When I rest in perfect humility, when I 
burn with pure love, what can Calvin or 
Swedenborg say? 

It makes no difference whether the appeal 
is to numbers or to one. The faith that 
stands on authority is not faith. The reli- 
ance on authority measures the decline of 
religion, the withdrawal of the soul. The 
position men have given to Jesus, now for 
many centuries of history, is a position of 
authority. It characterizes themselves. [It 
cannot alter the eternal facts. Great is the 
soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, it is no 
follower; it never appeals from itself. It be- 
lieves in itself. Before the immense possi- 
bilities of man all mere experience, all past 
biography, however spotless and_ sainted, 
shrinks away. Before that heaven which 
our presentiments foreshow us, we cannot 
easily praise any form of life we have seen or 
read of. We not only affirm that we have 
few great men, but, absolutely speaking, that 
we have none; that we have no history, no 
record of any character or mode of living that 
entirely contents us. The saints and demi- 
gods whom history worships we are con- 
strained to accept with a grain of allowance. 
Though in our lonely hours we draw a new 
strength out of their memory, yet, pressed on 
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our attention, as they are by the thoughtless 
and customary, they fatigue and invade. 
The soul gives itself, alone, original, and 
pure, to the Lonely, Original, and Pure, who, 
on that condition, gladly inhabits, leads, and 


speaks through it. Then is it glad, young, 
and nimble. It is not wise, but it sees 
through all things. It is not called religious, 
but it is innocent. It calls the light its own, 
and feels that the grass grows and the stone 
falls by a law inferior to, and dependent on, 


its nature. Behold, it saith, I am born into 
the great, the universal mind. I, the im- 
perfect, adore my own Perfect. [am some- 


how receptive of the great soul, and thereby 
I do overlook the sun and the stars and feel 
them to be the fair accidents and effects 
which change and pass. More and more the 
surges of everlasting nature enter into me, 
and I become public and human in my re- 
gards and actions. So come I to live in 
thoughts and act with energies which are im- 
mortal. Thus revering the soul, and learn- 
ing, as the ancient said, that “its beauty is 
immense,’ man will come to see that the 
world is the perennial miracle which the soul 
worketh, and be less astonished at particular 
wonders; he will learn that there is no profane 
history; that all history is sacred; that the 
universe is represented in an atom, in a mo- 
ment of time. He will weave no longer a 
spotted life of shreds and patches, but he will 
live with a divine unity. He will cease from 
what is base and frivolous in his life and be 
content with all places and with any service 
he can render. He will calmly front the 
morrow in the negligency of that trust which 
carries God with it and so hath already the 
whole future in the bottom of the heart. 


THE POET 
(1844) 


Those who are esteemed umpires of taste 
are often persons who have acquired some 
knowledge of admired pictures or sculptures, 
and have an inclination for whatever is ele- 
gant; but if you inquire whether they are 
beautiful souls, and whether their own acts 
are like fair pictures, you learn that they are 
selfish and sensual. Their cultivation is 
local, as if you should rub a log of dry wood in 
one spot to produce fire, all the rest remaining 
cold. Their knowledge of the fine arts is 
some study of rules and particulars, or some 
limited judgment of color or form, which is 
exercised for amusement or for show. Itisa 


proof of the shallowness of the doctrine of 
beauty as it lies in the minds of our amateurs, 
that men seem to have lost the perception of 
the instant dependence of form upon soul. 
There is no doctrine of forms in our philos- 
ophy. We were put into our bodies, as fire is 
put into a pan to be carried about; but there 
is no accurate adjustment between the spirit 
and the organ, much less is the latter the 
germination of the former. So in regard to 
other forms, the intellectual men do not be- 
lieve in any essential dependence of the 
material world on thought and volition. 
Theologians think it a pretty air-castle to 
talk of the spiritual meaning of a ship or a 
cloud, of a city or a contract, but they prefer 
to come again to the solid ground of historical 
evidence; and even the poets are contented 
with a civil and conformed manner of living, 
and to write poems from the fancy, at a safe 
distance from their own experience. But 
the highest minds of the world have never 
ceased to explore the double meaning, or, 
shall I say, the quadruple, or the centuple, or 
much more manifold meaning, of every sen- 
suous fact: Orpheus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
Plato, Plutarch, Dante, Swedenborg, and the 
masters of sculpture, picture, and poetry. 
For we are not pans and barrows, nor even 
porters of the fire and torch-bearers, but 
children of the fire, made of it, and only the 
same divinity transmuted, and at two or 
three removes, when we know least about it. 
And this hidden truth, that the fountains 
whence all this river of Time, and its crea- 
tures, floweth, are intrinsically ideal and beau- 
tiful, draws us to the consideration of the na- 
ture and functions of the Poet, or the man of 
Beauty, to the means and materials he uses, 
and to the general aspect of his art in the 
present time. 

The breadth of the problem is great, for 
the poet is representative. He stands among 
partial men for the complete man, and ap- 
prises us not of his wealth, but of the com- 
mon wealth. The young man reveres men of 
genius, because, to speak truly, they are more 
himself than he is. They receive of the soul 
as he also receives, but they more. Nature 
enhances her beauty, to the eye of loving 
men, from their belief that the poet is be- 
holding her shows at the same time. He is 
isolated among his contemporaries, by truth 
and by his art, but with this consolation in 
his pursuits, that they will draw all men 
sooner or later. For all men live by truth, 
and stand in need of expression. In love, in 
art, in avarice, in politics, in labor, in games, 
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‘we study to utter our painful secret. The 
man is only half himself, the other half is his 
expression. 

Notwithstanding this necessity to be pub- 
lished, adequate expression is rare. I know 
not how it is that we need an interpreter; but 
the great majority of men seem to be minors, 
who have not yet come into possession of their 
own, or mutes, who cannot report the con- 
versation they have had with nature. There 
is no man who does not anticipate a super- 
sensual utility in the sun and stars, earth 
and water. These stand and wait to render 
hima peculiar service. But there is some ob- 
struction, or some excess of phlegm in our 
constitution, which does not suffer them to 
yield the due effect. Too feeble fall the im- 
pressions of nature on us to make us artists. 
Every touch should thrill. Every man should 
be so much an artist that he could report in 
conversation what had befallen him. Yet, 
in our experience, the rays or appulses have 
sufficient force to arrive at the senses, but not 
enough to reach the quick and compel the 
reproduction of themselves in speech. The 
poet is the person in whom these powers are 
in balance, the man without impediment, 
who sees and handles that which others 
dream of, traverses the whole scale of experi- 
ence, and is representative of man, in virtue 
of being the largest power to receive and to 
impart. 

For the Universe has three children, born 
at one time, which reappear, under different 
names, in every system of thought, whether 
they be called cause, operation, and effect; 
or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, 
theologically, the Father, the Spirit, and the 
Son; but which we will call here the Knower, 
the Doer, and the Sayer. These stand re- 
spectively for the love of truth, for the love of 
good, and for the love of beauty. ' These three 
are equal. Each is that which he is essen- 
tially, so that he cannot be surmounted or 
analyzed, and each of these three has the 
power of the others latent in him, and hisown, 
patent. 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and 
represents beauty. He is a sovereign, and 
stands on the centre. For the world is not 
painted or adorned, but is from the begin- 
ning beautiful; and God has not made some 
beautiful things, but Beauty is the creator of 
the universe. Therefore the poet is not any 
permissive potentate, but is emperor in his 
own right. Criticism is infested with a cant 
of materialism, which assumes that manual 
skill and activity is the first merit of all men, 


and disparages such as say and do not, over- 
looking the fact that some men, namely, 
poets, are natural sayers, sent into the world 
to the end of expression, and confounds 
them with those whose province is action, 
but who quit it to imitate the sayers. But 
Homer’s words are as costly and admirable 
to Homer, as Agamemnon’s victories are to 
Agamemnon. The poet does not wait for the 
hero or the sage, but, as they act and think 
primarily, so he writes primarily what will 
and must be spoken, reckoning the others, 
though primaries also, yet, in respect to him, 
secondaries and servants; as sitters or models 
in the studio of a painter, or as assistants who 
bring building materials to an architect. 

For poetry was all written before time was, 
and whenever we are so finely organized that 
we can penetrate into that region where the 
air is music, we hear those primal warblings, 
and attempt to write them down, but we lose 
ever and anon a word, or a verse, and substi- 
tute something of our own, and thus mis- 
write the poem. The men of more delicate 
ear write down these cadences more faith- 
fully, and these transcripts, though imper- 
fect, become the songs of the nations. For 
nature is as truly beautiful as it is good, or as 
it is reasonable, and must as much appear, as 
it must be done, or be known. Words and 
deeds are quite indifferent modes of the 
divine energy. Words are also actions, and 
actions are a kind of words. 

The sign and credentials of the poét are, 
that he announces that which no man fore- 
told. He is the true and only doctor; he 
knows and tells; he is the only teller of news, 
for he was present and privy to the appear- 
ance which he describes. He is a beholder of 
ideas, and an utterer of the necessary and 
causal. We do not speak now of men of 
poetical talents, or of industry and skill in 
metre, but of the true poet. I took part ina 
conversation the other day concerning a re- 
cent writer of lyrics, a man of subtle mind, 
whose head appeared to be a music-box of 
delicate tunes and rhythms, and whose skill, 
and command of language, we could not suffi- 
ciently praise. But when the question arose, 
whether he were not only a lyrist, but a poet, 
we were obliged to confess that he is plainly a 
contemporary, not an eternal man. He does 
not stand out of our low limitations, like a 
Chimborazo under the line, running up from 
the torrid base through all the climates of the 
globe, with belts of the herbage of every lati- 
tude on its high and mottled sides; but this 
genius is the landscape garden of a modern 
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house, adorned with fountains and statues, 
with well-bred men and women standing and 
sitting in the walks and terraces. We hear, 
through all the varied music, the ground-tone 
of conventional life. Our poets are men of 
talents who sing, and not the children of 
music. The argument is secondary, the 
finish of the verses is primary. 

For it is not metres, but a metre-making 
argument, that makes a poem, —a thought 
so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of 
a plant or an animal, it has an architecture of 
its own, and adorns nature with a new thing. 
The thought and the form are equal in the 
order of time, but in the order of genesis the 
thought is prior to the form. The poet has a 
new thought: he has a whole new experience 
to unfold; he will tell us how it was with him, 
and all men will be the richer in his fortune. 
The experience of each new age requires a 
new confession, and the world seems always 
waiting for its poet. I remember, when I 
was young, how much I was moved one morn- 
ing by tidings that genius had appeared in a 
youth who sat near meat table. He had left 
his work, and gone rambling none knew 
whither, and had written hundreds of lines, 
but could not tell whether that which was in 
him was therein told; he could tell nothing 
but that all was changed — man, beast, 
heaven, earth, and sea. How gladly we 
listened! how credulous! Society seemed to 
be compromised. We sat in the aurora of a 
sunrise which was to put out all the stars. 
Boston seemed to be at twice the distance it 
had the night before, or was much farther 
than that. Rome,—what was Rome? 
Plutarch and Shakspeare were in the yellow 
leaf, and Homer no more should be heard of. 
It is much to know that poetry has been 
written this very day, under this very roof, 
by your side. What! that wonderful spirit 
has not expired! these stony moments are 
still sparkling and animated! I had fancied 
that the oracles were all silent, and nature 
had spent her fires; and behold! all night, 
from every pore, these fine auroras have been 
streaming. Every one has some interest in 
the advent of the poet, and no one knows 
how much it may concern him. We know 
that the secret of the world is profound, but 
who or what shall be our interpreter, we 
know not. A mountain ramble, a new style 
of face, a new person, may put the key into 
our hands. Of course, the value of genius to 
us is in the veracity of its report. Talent 
may frolic and juggle; genius realizes and 
adds. Mankind, in good earnest, have gone 
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so far in understanding themselves and their 
work, and the foremost watchman on the 
peak announces his news. It is the truest 
word ever spoken, and the phrase will be the 
fittest, most musical, and the unerring voice 
of the world for the time. 

All that we call sacred history: attests that 
the birth of a poet is the principal event in 
chronology. Man, never so often deceived, 
still watches for the arrival of a brother who 
can hold him steady to a truth until he has 
made it his own. With what joy I begin to 
read a poem, which I confide in as an in- 
spiration! And now my chains are to be 
broken; I shall mount above these clouds and 
opaque airs in which I live, — opaque, 
though they, seem transparent, — and from 
the heaven of truth I shall see and compre- 
hend my relations. That will reconcile me to 
life, and renovate nature, to see trifles ani- 
mated by a tendency, and to know what Iam 
doing. Life will no more be a noise; now I 
shall see men and women, and know the signs 
by which they may be discerned from fools 
and satans. This day shall be better than 
my birth-day: then I became an animal; now 
I am invited into the science of the real. 
Such is the hope, but the fruition is post- 
poned. Oftener it falls that this winged 
man, who will carry me into the heaven, 
whirls me into mists, then leaps and frisks 
about with me as it were from cloud to cloud, 
still affirming that he is bound heavenward; 
and I, being myself a novice, am slow in per- 
ceiving that he does not know the way into 
the heavens, and is merely bent that I should 
admire his skill to rise, like a fowl or a flying- 
fish, a little way from the ground or the 
water; but the all-piercing, all-feeding, and 
ocular air of heaven, that man shall never 
inhabit. I tumble down again soon into my 
old nooks, and lead the life of exaggerations 
as before, and have lost my faith in the 
possibility of any guide who can lead me 
thither where I would be. 

But leaving these victims of vanity, let us, 
with new hope, observe how nature, by 
worthier impulses, has insured the poet’s 
fidelity to his office of announcement and 
affirming, namely, by the beauty of things, 
which becomes a new and higher beauty 
when expressed. Nature offers all her crea- 
tures to him as a picture-language. Being 
used as a type, a second wonderful value ap- 
pears in the object, far better than its old 
value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, if 
you hold your ear close enough, is musical in 
the breeze. ‘‘Things more excellent than 
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every image,’ says Jamblichus, ‘‘are ex- 
pressed through images.’’ Things admit of 
being used as symbols, because nature is a 
symbol, in the whole, and in every part. 
Every line we can draw in the sand has ex- 
pression; and there is no body without its 
spirit or genius. All form is an effort of 
character; all condition, of the quality of the 
life; all harmony, of health; and, for this 
reason, a perception of beauty should be 
sympathetic, or proper, only to the good. 
The beautiful rests on the foundations of the 
necessary. The soul makes the body, as the 
wise Spenser teaches: 
‘So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight, 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 

For, of the soul, the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


Here we find ourselves, suddenly, not in a 
critical speculation, but in a holy place, and 
should go very warily and reverently. We 
stand before the secret of the world, — there 
where Being passes into Appearance, and 
Unity into Variety. 

The Universe is the externization of the 
soul. Wherever the life is, that bursts into 
appearance around it. Our science is sen- 
sual, and therefore superficial. The earth 
and the heavenly bodies, physics and chem- 
istry, we sensually treat, as if they were self- 
existent; but these are the retinue of that 
Being we have. ‘‘The mighty heaven,” said 
Proclus, “exhibits, in its transfigurations, 
clear images of the splendor of intellectual 
perceptions; being moved in conjunction 
with the unapparent periods of intellectual 
natures.’ Therefore, science always goes 
abreast with the just elevation of the man, 
keeping step with religion and metaphysics; 
or, the state of science is an index of our self- 
knowledge. Since every thing in nature 
answers to a moral power, if any phenomenon 
remains brute and dark, it is because the 
corresponding faculty in the observer is not 
yet active. 

No wonder, then, if these waters be so 
deep, that we hover over them with a re- 
ligious regard. The beauty of the fable 
proves the importance of the sense, to the 
poet, and to all others; or, if you please, every 
man is so far a poet as to be susceptible of 
these enchantments of nature: for all men 
have the thoughts of which the universe is 
the celebration. I find that the fascination 
resides in the symbol. Who loves nature? 
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Who does not? Is it only poets, and men of 
leisure and cultivation, who live with her? 
No; but also hunters, farmers, grooms, and 
butchers, though they express their affection 
in their choice of life, and not in their choice 
of words. The writer wonders what the 
coachman or the hunter values in riding, in 
horses, and dogs. It is not superficial qual- 
ities. When you talk with him, he holds 
these at as slight a rate as you. His worship 
is sympathetic: he has no definitions, but he 
is commanded in nature, by the living power 
which he feels to be there present. No imita- 
tion, or playing of these things, would con- 
tent him; he loves the earnest of the north- 
wind, of rain, of stone, and wood, and iron. 
A beauty not explicable is. dearer than a 
beauty which we can see to the end of. It is 
nature the symbol, nature certifying the 
supernatural, body overflowed by life, which 
he worships with coarse, but sincere rites. 

The inwardness and mystery of this at- 
tachment, drives men of every class to the 
use of emblems. The schools of poets and 
philosophers are not more intoxicated with 
their symbols, than the populace with theirs. 
In our political parties, compute the power of 
badges and emblems. See the great ball 
which they roll from Baltimore to Bunker 
Hill! In the political processions, Lowell goes 
in a loom, and Lynn in a shoe, and Salem in 
a ship. Witness the cider-barrel, the log- 
cabin, the hickory-stick, the palmetto, and 
all the cognizances of party. See the power 
of national emblems. Some stars, lilies, 
leopards, a crescent, a lion, an eagle, or other 
figure, which came into credit God knows 
how, on an old rag of bunting, blowing in the 
wind ona fort at the ends of the earth, shall 
make the blood tingle under the rudest or 
the most conventional exterior. The people 
fancy they hate poetry, and they are all poets 
and mystics! 

Beyond this universality of the symbolic 
language, we are apprised of the divineness of 
this superior use of things, (whereby the 
world is a temple whose walls are covered 
with emblems, pictures, and commandments 
of the Deity,) in this, that there is no fact in 
nature which does not carry the whole sense 
of nature; and the distinctions which we 
make in events and in affairs, of low and 
high, honest and base, disappear when nature 
is used asasymbol. Thought makes every- 
thing fit for use. The vocabulary of an 
omniscient man would embrace words and 
images excluded from polite conversation. 
What would be base, or even obscene, to the 
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obscene, becomes illustrious, spoken in a new 
connection of thought. The piety of the 
Hebrew prophets purges their grossness. 
The circumcision is an example of the power 
of poetry to raise the low and offensive. 
Small and mean things serve as well as-great 
symbols. ‘The meaner the type by which a 
law is expressed, the more pungent it is, and 
the more lasting in the memories of men; just 
as we choose the smallest box or case in 
which any needful utensil can be carried. 
Bare lists of words are found suggestive to an 
imaginative and excited mind; as it is related 
of Lord Chatham, that he was accustomed to 
read in Bailey’s Dictionary when he was pre- 
paring to speak in Parliament. The poorest 
experience is rich enough for all the purposes 
of expressing thought. Why covet a know- 
ledge of new facts? Day and night, house 
and garden, a few books, a few actions, serve 
us as well as would all trades and all spec- 
tacles. We are far from having exhausted 
the significance of the few symbols we use. 
We can come to use them yet with a terrible 
simplicity. It does not need that a poem 
should be long. Every word was once a 
poem. Every new relation is a new word. 
Also, we use defects and deformities’ to a 
sacred purpose, —so expressing our sense 
that the evils of the world are such only to 
the evileye. Inthe old mythology, mytholo- 
gists observe, defects are ascribed to divine 
natures, as lameness to Vulcan, blindness to 
Cupid, and the like, to signify exuberances. 

For as it is dislocation and detachment 
from the life of God that makes things ugly, 
the poet, who re-attaches things to nature 
and the Whole, — re-attaching even artificial 
things, and violations of nature, to nature, by 
a deeper insight, — disposes very easily of 
the most disagreeable facts. Readers of 
poetry see the factory-village and the rail- 
way, and fancy that the poetry of the land- 
scape is broken up by these, — for these 
works of art are not yet consecrated in their 
reading; but the poet sees them fall within 
the great Order not less than the bee-hive or 
the spider’s geometrical web. Nature adopts 
them very fast into her vital circles, and the 
gliding train of cars she loves like her own. 
Besides, in a centred mind, it signifies no- 
thing how many mechanical inventions 
you exhibit. Though you add millions, and 
never so surprising, the fact of mechanics has 
not gained a grain’s weight. The spiritual 
fact remains unalterable, by many or by few 
particulars; as no mountain is of any appreci- 
able height to break the curve of the sphere. 


A shrewd country-boy goes to the city for the 
first time, and the complacent citizen is not 
satisfied with his little wonder. It is not 
that he does not see all the fine houses, and 
know that he never saw such before, but he 
disposes of them as easily as the poet finds 
place for the railway. The chief value of the 
new fact, is to enhance the great and constant 
fact of Life, which can dwarf any and every 
circumstance, and to which the belt of wam- 
pum, and the commerce of America, are alike. 

The world being thus put under the mind 
for verb and noun, the poet is he who can 
articulate it. For though life is great, and 
fascinates, and absorbs, —and though all 
men are intelligent of the symbols through 
which it is named, — yet they cannot origi- 
nally use them. We are symbols, and in- 
habit symbols; workmen, work, and tools, 
words and things, birth and death, all are 
emblems; but we sympathize with the sym- 
bols, and, being infatuated with the eco- 
nomical uses of things, we do not know that 
they are thoughts. The poet, by an ulterior 
intellectual perception, gives them a power 
which makes their old use forgotten, and puts 
eyes and a tongue into every dumb and inani- 
mate object. He perceives the independence 
of the thought on the symbol, —the stability 
of the thought, the accidency and fugacity of 
the symbol. As the eyes of Lynczeus were 
said to see through the earth, so the poet 
turns the world to glass, and shows us all 
things in their right series and procession. 
For, through that better perception, he stands 
one step nearer to things, and sees the flowing 
or metamorphosis; perceives that thought is 
multiform; that within the form of every 
creature is a force impelling it to ascend into 
a higher form: and, following with his eyes 
the life, uses the forms which express that life, 
and so his speech flows with the flowing of 
nature. All the facts of the animal economy, 
sex, nutriment, gestation, birth, growth, are 
symbols of the passage of the world into the 
soul of man, to suffer there a change, and re- 
appear a new and higher fact. He uses forms 
according to the life, and not according to 
the form. This is true science. The poet 
alone knows astronomy, chemistry, vegeta- 
tion, and animation; for he does not stop at 
these facts, but employs them as signs. He 
knows why the plain or meadow of space was 
strown with these flowers we call suns and 
moons and stars; why the great deep is 
adorned with animals, with men, and gods; 
for in every word he speaks he rides on them 
as the horses of thought. 
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_ By virtue of this science the poet is the 
Namer or Language-maker, naming things 
sometimes after their appearance, sometimes 
after their essence, and giving to every one 
its own name and not another’s, thereby 
rejoicing the intellect, which delights in de- 
tachment or boundary. The poets made all 
the words, and therefore language is° the 
archives of history, and, if we must say it, a 
sort of tomb of the muses. For, though the 
origin of most of our words is forgotten, each 
word was at first a stroke of genius, and ob- 
tained currency, because for the moment it 
symbolized the world to the first speaker and 
to the hearer. The etymologist finds the 
deadest word to have been once a brilliant 
picture. Language is fossil poetry. As the 
limestone of the continent consists of infinite 
masses of the shells of animalcules, so lan- 
guage is made up of images, or tropes, which 
now, in their secondary use, have long ceased 
to remind us of their poetic origin. But the 
poet names the thing because he sees it, or 
comes one step nearer to it than any other. 
This expression, or naming, is not art, but a 
second nature, grown out of the first, as a leaf 
out of a tree. What we call nature is a 
certain self-regulated motion or change; and 
nature does all things by her own hands, and 
does not leave another to baptize her, but 
baptizes herself; and this through the meta- 
morphosis again. I remember that a certain 
poet described it to me thus: — 


Genius is the activity which repairs the 
decays of things, whether wholly or partly of 
a material and finite kind. Nature, through 
all her kingdoms, insures herself. Nobody 
cares for planting the poor fungus: so she 
shakes down from the gills of one agaric 
countless spores, any one of which, being pre- 
served, transmits new billions of spores to- 
morrow, or next day. The new agaric of this 
hour has a chance which the old one had not. 
This atom of seed is thrown into a new place, 
not subject to the accidents which destroyed 
its parent two rods off. She makes a man: 
and having brought him to ripe age, she will 
no longer run the risk of losing this wonder at 
a blow, but she detaches from him a new self, 
that the kind may be safe from accidents to 
which the individual is exposed. So when 
the soul of the poet has come to ripeness of 
thought, she detaches and sends away from it 
its poems or songs, —a fearless, sleepless, 
deathless progeny, which is not exposed to 
the accidents of the weary kingdom of time: a 
fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings 


(such was the virtue of the soul out of which 
they came), which carry them fast and far, 
and infix them irrevocably into the hearts of 
men. These wings are the beauty of the 
poet’s soul. The songs, thus flying immortal 
from their mortal parent, are pursued by 
clamorous flights of censures, which swarm in 
far greater numbers, and threaten to devour 
them; but these last are not winged. At the 
end of a very short leap they fall plump 
down, and rot, having received from the 
souls out of which they came no beautiful 
wings. But the melodies of the poet ascend, 
and leap, and pierce into the deeps of infinite 
time. | 


So far the bard taught me, using his freer 
speech. But nature has a higher end, in the 
production of new individuals, than security, 
namely, ascension, or, the passage of the soul 
into higher forms. I knew, in my younger 
days, the sculptor who made the statue of the 
youth which stands in the public garden. 
He was, as I remember, unable to tell, 
directly, what made him happy, or unhappy, 
but by wonderful indirections he could tell. 
He rose one day, according to his habit, 
before the dawn, and saw the morning break, 
grand as the eternity out of which it came, 
and, for many days after, he strove to express 
this tranquillity, and, lo! his chisel had fash- 
ioned out of marble the form of a beautiful 
youth, Phosphorus, whose aspect is such 
that, it is said, all persons who look on it 
become silent. The poet also resigns himself 
to his mood, and that thought which agitated 
him is expressed, but alier 1dem, in a manner 
totally new. The expression is organic, or, 
the new type which things themselves take 
when liberated. As, in the sun, objects paint 
their images on the retina of the eye, so they, 
sharing the aspiration of the whole universe, 
tend to paint a far more delicate copy of their 
essence in his mind. Like the metamorpho- 
sis of things into higher organic forms, is 
their change into melodies. Over everything 


stands its demon, or soul, and as the form of 


the thing is reflected by the eye, so the soul of 
the thing is reflected by a melody. The sea, 
the mountain-ridge, Niagara, and every 
flower-bed, pre-exist, or super-exist, in pre- 
cantations, which sail like odors in the air, 
and when any man goes by with an ear suffi- 
ciently fine, he overhears them, and_ en- 
deavors to write down the notes, without 
diluting or depraving them. And herein is 
the legitimation of criticism, in the mind’s 
faith that the poems are a corrupt version of 
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some text in nature, with which they ought 
to be made to tally. A rhyme in one of our 
sonnets should not be less pleasing than the 
iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the resembling 
difference of a group of flowers. The pairing 
of the birds is an idyl, not tedious as our idyls 
are; a tempest is a rough ode without false- 
hood or rant; a summer, with its harvest 
sown, reaped, and stored, is an epic song, 
subordinating how many admirably executed 
parts. Why should not the symmetry and 
truth that modulate these, glide into our 
spirits, and we participate the invention of 
nature? 

This insight, which expresses itself by what 
is called Imagination, is a very high sort of 
seeing, which does not come by study, but by 
the intellect being where and what it sees; by 
sharing the path, or circuit of things through 
forms, and so making them translucid to 
others. The path of things is silent. Will 
they suffer a speaker to go with them? A 
spy they will not suffer; a lover, a poet, is the 
transcendency of their own nature, — him 
they will suffer. The condition of true nam- 
ing, on the poet’s part, is his resigning him- 
self to the divine aura which breathes 
through forms, and accompanying that. 

It is a secret which every intellectual man 
quickly learns, that, beyond the energy of his 
possessed and conscious intellect, he is cap- 
able of a new energy (as of an intellect 
doubled on itself), by abandonment to the 
nature of things; that, beside his privacy of 
power as an individual man, there is a great 
public power, on which he can draw, by un- 
locking, at all risks, his human doors, and 
suffering the ethereal tides to roll and cir- 
culate through him: then he is caught up into 
the life of the Universe, his speech is thunder, 
his thought is law, and his words are univer- 
sally intelligible as the plants and animals. 
The poet knows that he speaks adequately, 
then only when he speaks somewhat wildly, 
or, “with the flower of the mind;” not with 
the intellect, used as an organ, but with the 
intellect released from all service, and suf- 
fered to take its direction from its celestial 
life; or, as the ancients were wont to express 
themselves, not with intellect alone, but with 
the intellect inebriated by nectar. As the 
traveller who has lost his way, throws his 
reins on his horse’s neck, and trusts to the 
instinct of the animal to find his road, so 
must we do with the divine animal who 
carries us through the world. For if in any 
manner we can stimulate this instinct, new 
passages are opened for us into nature, the 


mind flows into and through things hard- 
est and highest, and the metamorphosis is 
possible. 

This is the reason why bards love wine, 
mead, narcotics, coffee, tea, opium, the fumes 
of sandal-wood and tobacco, or whatever 
other procurers of animal exhilaration. All 
men avail themselves of such means as they 
can, to add this extraordinary power to their 
normal powers; and to this end they prize 
conversation, music, pictures, sculpture, 
dancing, theatres, travelling, war, mobs, fires, 
gaming, politics, or love, or science, or animal 
intoxication, which are several coarser or 
finer guasi-mechanical substitutes for the 
true nectar, which is the ravishment of the 
intellect by coming nearer to the fact. These 
are auxiliaries to the centrifugal tendency of 
a man, to his passage out into free space, and 
they help him to escape the custody of that 
body in which he is pent up, and of that jail- 
yard of individual relations in which he is 
enclosed. Hence, a great number of such as 
were professionally expressers of Beauty, as 
painters, poets, musicians, and actors, have 
been more than others wont to lead a life of 
pleasure and indulgence; all but the few who 
received the true nectar; and, as it was a 
spurious mode of attaining freedom, as it was 
an emancipation not into the heavens, but 
into the freedom of baser places, they were 
punished for that advantage they won, by a 
dissipation and deterioration. But never can 
any advantage be taken of nature by a trick. 
The spirit of the world, the great calm pre- 
sence of the Creator, comes not forth to the 
sorceries of opium or of wine. The sublime 
vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a 
clean and chaste body. That is not an in- 
spiration, which we owe to narcotics, but 
some counterfeit excitement and fury. Mil- 
ton says that the lyric poet may drink wine 
and live generously, but the epic poet, he who 
shall sing of the gods, and their descent unto 
men, must drink water out of a wooden bowl. 
For poetry is not ‘‘ Devil’s wine,” but God’s 
wine. It is with this as it is with toys. We 
fill the hands and nurseries of our children 
with all manner of dolls, drums, and horses, 
withdrawing their eyes from the plain face 
and sufficing objects of nature, the sun and 
the moon, the animals, the water and stones, 
which should be their toys. So the poet’s 
habit of living should be set on a key so low 
that the common influences should delight 
him. His cheerfulness should be the gift of 
the sunlight; the air should suffice for his in- 
spiration, and he should be tipsy with water. 
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That spirit which suffices quiet hearts, which 
seems to come forth to such from every dry 
knoll of sere grass, from every pine-stump 
and half-imbedded stone, on which the dull 
March sun shines, comes forth to the poor 
and hungry, and such as are of simple taste. 
If thou fill thy brain with Boston and New 
York, with fashion and covetousness, and 
wilt stimulate thy jaded senses with wine and 
French coffee, thou shalt find no radiance of 
wisdom in the lonely waste of the pine-woods. 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it is 
not inactive in other men. The metamor- 
phosis excites in the beholder an emotion of 
joy. The use of symbols has a certain power 
of emancipation and exhilaration for all men. 
We seem to be touched by a wand, which 
makes us dance and run about happily, like 
children. We are like persons who come out 
of a cave or cellar into the open air. This is 
the effect on us of tropes, fables, oracles, and 
all poetic forms. Poets are thus liberating 
gods. Men have really got a new sense, and 
found within their world another world, or 
nest of worlds; for, the metamorphosis once 
seen, we divine that it does not stop. I will 
not now consider how much this makes the 
charm of algebra and the mathematics, which 
also have their tropes, but it is felt in every 
definition; as when Aristotle defines space to 
be an immovable vessel, in which things are 
contained; or when Plato defines a line to be 
a flowing point; or figure to be a bound of 
solid; and many the like. What a joyful 
sense of freedom we have, when Vitruvius 
announces the old opinion of artists that no 
architect can build any house well who does 
not know something of anatomy. When 
Socrates, in Charmides, tells us that the soul 
is cured of its maladies by certain incanta- 
tions, and that these incantations are beauti- 
ful reasons, from which temperance is gener- 
ated in souls; when Plato calls the world an 
animal, and Timzus affirms that plants also 
are animals; or affirms a man to be a heavenly 
tree, growing with his root, which is his head, 
upward; and, as George Chapman, following 
him, writes, — 


“So in our tree of man, whose nervie root 
Springs in his top”’; 


when Orpheus speaks of hoariness as “that 
white flower which marks extreme old age;”’ 
when Proclus calls the universe the statue of 
the intellect; when Chaucer, in his praise of 
“Gentilesse,” compares good blood in mean 


condition to fire, which, though carried to the 


darkest house betwixt this and the mount of 


Caucasus, will yet hold its natural office, and 
burn as bright as if twenty thousand men did 
it behold; when John saw, in the Apocalypse, 
the ruin of the world through evil, and the 
stars fall from heaven, as the fig-tree casteth 
her untimely fruit; when A¢sop reports the 
whole catalogue of common daily relations 
through the masquerade of birds and beasts; 
—we take the cheerful hint of the immor- 
tality of our essence, and its versatile habits 
and escapes, as when the gypsies say of them- 
selves ‘it is in vain to hang them, they cannot 
die.”’ 

The poets are thus liberating gods. The 
ancient British bards had for the title of their 
order, ‘Those who are free throughout the 
world.’’ They are free, and they make free. 
An imaginative book renders us much more 
service at first, by stimulating us through its 
tropes, than afterward, when we arrive at the 
precise sense of the author. I think nothing 
is of any value in books, excepting the 
transcendental and extraordinary. If aman 
is inflamed and carried away by his thought, 
to that degree that he forgets the authors and 
the public, and heeds only this one dream, 
which holds him, like an insanity, let me read 
his paper, and you may have all the argu- 
ments, and histories, and criticism. All the 
value which attaches to Pythagoras, Paracel- 
sus, Cornelius Agrippa, Cardan, Kepler, 
Swedenborg, Schelling, Oken, or any other 
who introduces questionable facts into his 
cosmogony, as angels, devils, magic, astro- 
logy, palmistry, mesmerism, and so on, is the 
certificate we have of departure from routine, 
and that here is a new witness. That also is 
the best success in conversation, the magic of 
liberty, which puts the world, like a ball, in 
our hands. How cheap even the liberty then 
seems; how mean to study, when an emotion 
communicates to the intellect the power to 
sap and upheave nature: how great the per- 
spective! nations, times, systems, enter and 
disappear, like threads in tapestry of large 
figure and many colors; dream delivers us to 
dream, and, while the drunkenness lasts, we 
will sell our bed, our philosophy, our religion, 
in our opulence. 

There is good reason why we should prize 
this liberation. The fate of the poor shep- 
herd, who, blinded and lost in the snow- 
storm, perishes in a drift within a few feet of 
his cottage door, is an emblem of the state of 
man. On the brink of the waters of life and 
truth, we are miserably dying. The inac- 
cessibleness of every thought but that we are 
in, is wonderful. What if you come near to 
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it, — you are as remote when you are nearest 
as when you are farthest. Every thought is 
also a prison; every heaven is also a prison. 
Therefore we love the poet, the inventor, who 
in any form, whether in an ode, or in an 
action, or in looks and behavior, has yielded 
us a new thought. He unlocks our chains, 
and admits us to a new scene. 

This emancipation is dear to all men; and 
the power to impart it, as it must come from 
greater depth and scope of thought, is a 
measure of intellect. Therefore all books of 
the imagination endure, all which ascend to 
that truth, that the writer sees nature be- 
neath him, and uses it as his exponent. 
Every verse or sentence, possessing this 
virtue, will take care of its own immortality. 
The religions of the world are the ejaculations 
of a few imaginative men. 

But the quality of the imagination is to 
flow, and not to freeze. The poet did not 
stop at the color, or the form, but read their 
meaning; neither may he rest in this meaning, 
but he makes the same objects exponents of 
his new thought. Here is the difference be- 
twixt the poet and the mystic, that the last 
nails a symbol to one sense, which was a true 
sense for a moment, but soon becomes old 
and false. For all symbols are fluxional; all 
language is vehicular and transitive, and is 
good, as ferries and horses are, for convey- 
ance, not as farms and houses are, for home- 
stead. Mysticism consists in the mistake of 
an accidental and individual symbol for a 
universal one. The morning-redness hap- 
pens to be the favorite meteor to the eyes of 
Jacob Behmen, and comes to stand to him 
for truth and faith; and, he believes, it should 
stand for the same realities to every reader. 
But the first reader prefers as naturally the 
symbol of a mother and child, or a gardener 
and his bulb, or a jeweller polishing a gem. 
Either of these, or of a myriad more, are 
equally good to the person to whom they are 
significant. Only they must be held lightly, 
and be very willingly translated into the 
equivalent terms which others use. And the 
mystic must be steadily told, — All that you 
say is just as true without the tedious use of 
that symbol as with it. Let us have a little 
algebra, instead of this trite rhetoric, — uni- 
versal signs, instead of these village symbols, 
— and we shall both be gainers. The history 
of hierarchies seems to show that all re- 
ligious error consisted in making the symbol 
too stark and solid, and, at last, nothing but 
an excess of the organ of language. 

Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, 


stands eminently for the translator of nature 
into thought. I do not know the man in 
history to whom things stood so uniformly 
for words. Before him the metamorphosis 
continually plays. Every thing on which his 
eye rests, obeys the impulses of moral nature. 
The figs become grapes whilst he eats them. 
When some of his angels affirmed a truth, the 
laurel twig which they held blossomed in 
their hands. The noise which at a distance 
appeared like gnashing and thumping, on 
coming nearer was found to be the voice of 
disputants. The men, in one of his visions, 
seen in heavenly light, appeared like dragons, 
and seemed in darkness; but to each other 
they appeared as men, and, when the light 
from heaven shone into their cabin, they 
complained of the darkness, and were com- 
pelled to shut the window that they might 
see. 

There was this perception in him, which 
makes the poet or seer an object of awe and 
terror, namely, that the same man, or society 
of men, may wear one aspect to themselves 
and their companions, and a different aspect 
to higher intelligences. Certain priests, 
whom he describes as conversing very learn- 
edly together, appeared to the children, who 
were at some distance, like dead horses; and 
many the like misappearances. And in- 
stantly the mind inquires, whether these 
fishes under the bridge, yonder oxen ‘in the 
pasture, those dogs*in the yard, are immu- 
tably fishes, oxen, and dogs, or only so appear 
to me, and perchance to themselves appear 
upright men; and whether I appear as‘a man 
to all eyes. The Brahmins and Pythagoras 
propounded the same question, and if any 
poet has witnessed the transformation, he 
doubtless found it in harmony with various 
experiences. We have all seen changes as 
considerable in wheat and caterpillars. He 
is the poet, and shall draw us with love and 
terror, who sees, through the flowing vest, the 
firm nature, and can declare it. 

I look in vain for the poet whom I describe. 
We do not with sufficient plainness, or sufh- 
cient profoundness, address ourselves to life, 
nor dare we chaunt our own times and social 
circumstance. If we filled the day with 
bravery, we should not shrink from celebrat- 
ing it. Time and nature yield us many gifts, 
but not yet the timely man, the new religion, 
the reconciler, whom all things await. 
Dante’s praise is, that he dared to write his 
autobiography in colossal cipher, or into uni- 
versality. We have yet had no genius in ~ 
America, with tyrannous eye, which knew 
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the value of our incomparable materials, and 
saw, in the barbarism and materialism of the 
times, another carnival of the same gods 
whose picture it so much admires in Homer; 
then in the middle age; then in Calvinism. 
Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, 
Methodism and Unitarianism, are flat and 
dull to dull people, but rest on the same 
foundations of wonder as the town of Troy 
and the temple of Delphi and are as swiftly 
passing away. Our log-rolling, our stumps 
and their politics, our fisheries, our Negroes 
and Indians, our boats, and our repudiations, 
the wrath of rogues, and the pusillanimity of 
honest men, the northern trade, the southern 
planting, the western clearing, Oregon and 
Texas, are yet unsung. Yet America is a 
poem in our eyes; its ample geography daz- 
zles the imagination, and it will not wait long 
for metres. If I have not found that excel- 
lent combination of gifts in my countrymen 
which I seek, neither could I aid myself to fix 
the idea of the poet by reading now and then 
in Chalmers’s collection of five centuries of 
English poets. These are wits, more than 
poets, though there have been poets among 
them. But when we adhere to the ideal of 
the poet, we have our difficulties even with 
Milton and Homer. Milton is too literary, 
and Homer too literal and historical. 

But I am not wise enough for a national 
criticism, and must use the old largeness a 
little longer, to discharge my errand from the 
muse to the poet concerning his art. 

Art is the path of the creator to his work. 
The paths, or methods, are ideal and eternal, 
though few men ever see them, — not the 
artist himself, for years, or for a lifetime, 
unless he come into the conditions. The 
painter, the sculptor, the composer, the epic 
rhapsodist, the orator, all partake one desire, 
namely, to express themselves symmetrically 
and abundantly, not dwarfishly and frag- 
mentarily. They found or put themselves in 
certain conditions, as, the painter and sculp- 
tor before some impressive human figures; 
the orator, into the assembly of the people; 
and the others, in such scenes as each has 
found exciting to his intellect; and each 
presently feels the new desire. He hears a 
voice, he sees a beckoning. Then he is ap- 
prised, with wonder, what herds of demons 
hem him in. He can no more rest; he says, 
with the old painter, ‘‘By God, it is in me, 
and must go forth of me.’”’ He pursues a 
beauty, half seen, which flies before him. 
The poet pours out verses in every solitude. 
Most of the things he says are conventional, 
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no doubt; but by and by he says something 
which is original and beautiful. That 
charms him. He would say nothing else but 
such things. In our way of talking, we say, 
“That is yours, this is mine; but the poet 
knows well that it is not his; that it is as 
strange and beautiful to him as to you; he 
would fain hear the like eloquence at length. 
Once having tasted this immortal ichor, he 
cannot have enough of it, and, as an admir- 
able creative power exists in these intellec- 
tions, it is of the last importance that these 
things get spoken. What a little of all we 
know is said! What drops of all the sea of 
our science are baled up! and by what acci- 
dent it is that these are exposed, when so 
many secrets sleep in nature! Hence the 
necessity of speech and song; hence these 
throbs and heart-beatings in the orator, at 
the door of the assembly, to the end, namely, 
that thought may be ejaculated as Logos, or 
Word. 

Doubt not, O poet, but persist. Say, “It 
is in me, and shall out.’’ Stand there, balked 
and dumb, stuttering and stammering, hissed 
and hooted, stand and strive, until, at last, 
rage draw out of thee that dream-power which 
every night shows thee is thine own;—a 
power transcending all limit and privacy, and 
by virtue of which a man is the conductor 
of the whole river of electricity. Nothing 
walks, or creeps, or grows, or exists, which 
must not in turn arise and walk before him as 
exponent of his meaning. Comes he to that 
power, his genius is no longer exhaustible. 
All the creatures, by pairs and by tribes, pour 
into his mind as into a Noah’s ark, to come 
forth again to people a new world. This is 
like the stock of air for our respiration, or for 
the combustion of our fire-place, not a 
measure of gallons, but the entire atmosphere 
if wanted. And therefore the rich poets, as: 
Homer, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Raphael, 
have obviously no limits to their works, 
except the limits of their lifetime, and re- 
semble a mirror carried through the street, 
ready to render an image of every created 
thing. 

O poet! a new nobility is conferred in 
groves and pastures, and not in castles, or by 
the sword-blade, any longer. The conditions 
are hard, but equal. Thou shalt leave the 
world, and know the muse only. Thou shalt 
not know any longer the time, customs, 
graces, politics, or opinions of men, but shalt 
take all from the muse. For the time of 
towns is tolled from the world by funeral 
chimes, but in nature the universal hours are 
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counted by succeeding tribes of animals and 
plants, and by growth of joy on joy. God 
wills also that thou abdicate a manifold and 
duplex life, and that thou be content that 
others speak for thee. Others shall be thy 
gentlemen, and shall represent all courtesy 
and worldly life for thee; others shall do the 
great and resounding actions also. Thou 
shalt lie close hid with nature, and canst not 
be afforded to the Capitol or the Exchange. 
The world is full of renunciations and ap- 
prenticeships, and this is thine; thou must 
pass for a fool and a churl for a long season. 
This is the screen and sheath in which Pan 
has protected his well-beloved flower, and 
thou shalt be known only to thine own, and 
they shall console thee with tenderest love. 
And thou shalt not be able to rehearse the 
names of thy friends in thy verse, for an old 
shame before the holy ideal. And this is the 
reward: that the ideal shall be real to thee, 
and the impressions of the actual world shall 
fall like summer rain, copious, but not 
troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence. 
Thou shalt have the whole land for thy park 
and manor, the sea for thy bath and naviga- 
tion, without tax and without envy; the 
woods and the rivers thou shalt own; and 
thou shalt possess that wherein others are 
only tenants and boarders. Thou true land- 
lord! sea-lord! air-lord! Wherever snow falls, 
or water flows, or birds fly, wherever day and 
night meet in twilight, wherever the blue 
heaven is hung by clouds, or sown with stars, 
wherever are forms with transparent bound- 
aries, wherever are outlets into celestial 
space, wherever is danger, and awe and love, 
there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for 
thee, and though thou shouldst walk the 
world over, thou shalt not be able to find a 
condition inopportune or ignoble. 


ARISTOCRACY 
(ca. 1848) 


There is an attractive topic, which never 
goes out of vogue and is impertinent in no 
community, — the permanent traits of the 
Aristocracy. It is an interest of the human 
race, and, as I look at it, inevitable, sacred 
and to be found in every country and in 
every company of men. My concern with it 
is that concern which all well-disposed per- 
sons will feel, that there should be model 
men, — true instead of spurious pictures of 
excellence, and, if possible, living standards. 

I observe that the word gentleman is gladly 


heard in all companies; that the cogent mo- 
tive with the best young men who are revolv- 
ing plans and forming resolutions for the 
future, is the spirit of honor, the wish to be 
gentlemen. They do not yet covet political 
power, nor any exuberance of wealth, wealth 
that costs too much; nor do they wish to be 
saints; for fear of partialism; but the middle 
term, the reconciling element, the success of 
the manly character, they find in the idea of 
gentleman. It is not to be a man of rank, 
but a man of honor, accomplished in all arts 
and generosities, which seems to them the 
right mark and the true chief of our modern 
society. A reference to society is part of the 
idea of culture; science of a gentleman; art of 
a gentleman; poetry in a gentleman: intellec- 
tually held, that is, for their own sake, for 
what they are; for their universal beauty and 
worth; — not for economy, which degrades 
them, but not over-intellectually, that is, not 
to ecstasy, entrancing the man, but redound- 
ing to his beauty and glory. 

In the sketches which I have to offer I 
shall not be surprised if my readers should 
fancy that I am giving them, under a gayer 
title, a chapter on Education. It will not 
pain me if I am found now and then to rove 
from the accepted and historic, to a theoretic 
peerage; or if it should turn out, what is true, 
that I am describing a real aristocracy, a 
chapter of Templars who sit indifferently in 
all climates and under the shadow of all insti- 
tutions, but so few, so heedless of badges, so 
rarely convened, so little in sympathy with 
the predominant politics of nations, that 
their names and doings are not recorded in 
any Book of Peerage, or any Court Journal, 
or even Daily Newspaper of the world. 

I find the caste in the man. The Golden 
Book of Venice, the scale of European chiv- 
alry, the Barons of England, the hierarchy of 
India with its impassable degrees, is each a 
transcript of the decigrade or centigraded 
Man. A many-chambered Aristocracy lies 
already organized in his moods and faculties. 
Room is found for all the departments of the 
state in the moods and faculties of each 
human spirit, with separate function and 
difference of dignity. 

The terrible aristocracy that is in Nature. 
Real people dwelling with the real, face to 
face, undaunted: then, far down, people of 
taste, people dwelling in a relation, or rumor, 
or influence of good and fair, entertained by 
it, superficially touched, yet charmed by 
these shadows: — and, far below these, gross 
and thoughtless, the animal man, billows of 
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chaos, down to the dancing and menial 
organizations. 

I observe the inextinguishable prejudice 
men have in favor of a hereditary transmis- 
sion of qualities. It is in vain to remind 
them that Nature appears capricious. Some 
qualities she carefully fixes and transmits, 
but some, and those the finer, she exhales 
with the breath of the individual, as too 
costly to perpetuate. But I notice also that 
they may become fixed and permanent in any 
stock, by painting and repainting them on 
every individual, until at last Nature adopts 
them and bakes them into her porcelain. 

At all events I take this inextinguishable 
persuasion in men’s minds as a hint from the 
outward universe to man to inlay as many 
virtues and superiorities as he can into this 
swift fresco of the day, which is hardening to 
an immortal picture. 

If one thinks of the interest which all men 
have in beauty of character and manners; 
that it is of the last importance to the imagi- 
nation and affection, inspiring as it does that 
loyalty and worship so essential to the finish 
of character, — certainly, if culture, if laws, 
if primogeniture, if heraldry, if money could 
secure such a result as superior and finished 
men, it would be the interest of all mankind 
to see that the steps were taken, the pains 
incurred. No taxation, no concession, no 
conferring of privileges never so exalted 
would be a price too large. 

The old French Revolution attracted to its 
first movement all the liberality, virtue, hope 
and poetry in Europe. By the abolition of 
kingship and aristocracy, tyranny, inequality 
and poverty would end. Alas! no; tyranny, 
inequality, poverty, stood as fast and fierce 
as ever. We likewise put faith in Demo- 
cracy;in the Republican principle carried out 
to the extremes of practice in universal suf- 
frage, in the will of majorities. The young 
adventurer finds that the relations of society, 
the position of classes, irk and sting him, and 
he lends himself to each malignant party that 
assails what is eminent. He will one day 
know that this is not removable, but a dis- 
tinction in the nature of things; that neither 
the caucus, nor the newspaper, nor the Con- 
gress, nor the mob, nor the guillotine, nor fire, 
nor all together, can avail to outlaw, cut out, 
burn or destroy the offence of superiority 
in persons. The manners, the pretension, 
which annoy me so much, are not superficial, 
but built on a real distinction in the nature of 
my companion. ‘The superiority in him is 
inferiority in me, and if this particular com- 


panion were wiped by a sponge out of Nature, 

my inferiority would still be made evident to 

es by other persons everywhere and every 
ay. 

No, not the hardest utilitarian will ques- 
tion the value of an aristocracy if he love 
himself. For every man confesses that the 
highest good which the universe proposes to 
him is the highest society. If a few grand 
natures should come to us and weave duties 
and offices between us and them, it would 
make our bread ambrosial. 

I affirm that inequalities exist, not in cos- 
tume, but in the powers of expression and 
action; a primitive aristocracy; and that we, 
certainly, have not come here to describe 
well-dressed vulgarity. I cannot tell how 
English titles are bestowed, whether on pure 
blood, or on the largest holder in the three- 
per-cents. The English government and 
people, or the French government, may 
easily make mistakes; but Nature makes 
none. Every mark and scutcheon of hers 
indicates constitutional qualities. In sci- 
ence, in trade, in social discourse, as in the 
state, it is the same thing. Forever and ever 
it takes a pound to lift a pound. 

It is plain that all the deference of modern 
society to this idea of the Gentleman, and all 
the whimsical tyranny of Fashion which has 
continued to engraft itself on this reverence, 
is a secret homage to reality and love which 
ought to reside in every man. This is the 
steel that is hid under gauze and lace, under 
flowers and spangles. And it is plain that 
instead of this idolatry, a worship; instead of 
this impure, a pure reverence for character, a 
new respect for the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual man, is that antidote which must cor- 
rect in our country the disgraceful deference 
to public opinion, and the insane subordina- 
tion of the end to the means. From the folly 
of too much association we must come back 
to the repose of self-reverence and trust. 

The game of the world is a perpetual trial 
of strength between man and events. The 
common man is the victim of events. What- 
ever happens is too much for him, he is drawn: 
this way and that way, and his whole life is a 
hurry. The superior man is at home in his 
own mind. We like cool people, who neither 
hope nor fear too much, but seem to have 
many strings.to their bow, and can survive 
the blow well enough if stock should rise or 
fall, if parties should be broken up, if their 
money or their family should be dispersed; 
who can stand a slander very well; indeed on 
whom events make little or no impression, 
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and who can face death with firmness. In 
short, we dislike every mark of a superficial 
life and action, and prize whatever mark of a 
central life. 

What is the meaning of this invincible 
respect for war, here in the triumphs of our 
commercial civilization, that we can never 
quite smother the trumpet and the drum? 
How is it that the sword runs away with all 
the fame from the spade and the wheel? 
How sturdy seem to us in the history, those 
Merovingians, Guelphs, Dorias, Sforzas, 
Burgundies and Guesclins of the old warlike 
ages! We can hardly believe they were all 
such speedy shadows as we; that an ague or 
fever, a drop of water or a crystal of ice ended 
them. We give soldiers the same advantage 
to-day. From the most accumulated culture 
we are always running back to the sound of 
any drum and fife. And in any trade, or in 
law-courts, in orchard and farm, and even in 
saloons, they only prosper or they prosper 
best who have a military mind, who engineer 
in sword and cannon style, with energy and 
sharpness. Why, but because courage never 
loses its high price? Why, but because we 
wish to see those to whom existence is most 
adorned and attractive, foremost to peril it 
for their object, and ready to answer for their 
actions with their life. 

The existence of an upper class is not in- 
jurious, as long as it is dependent on merit. 
For so long it is provocation to the bold and 
generous. These distinctions exist, and they 
are deep, not to be talked or voted away. 
If the differences are organic, so are the 
merits, that is to say the power and excel- 
lence we describe are real. Aristocracy is the 
class eminent by personal qualities, and to 
them belongs without assertion a proper in- 
fluence. Men of aim must lead the aimless; 
men of invention the uninventive. I wish 
catholic men, who by their science and skill 
are at home in every latitude and longitude, 
who carry the world in their thoughts; men 
of universal politics, who are interested in 
things in proportion to their truth and magni- 
tude; who know the beauty of animals and 
the laws of their nature, whom the mystery of 
botany allures, and the mineral laws; who see 
general effects and are not too learned to love 
the Imagination, the power and the spirits of 
Solitude; — men who see the dance in men’s 
lives as well as in a ball-room, and can feel 
and convey the sense which is only collec- 
tively or totally expressed by a population, 
men who are charmed by the beautiful 
Nemesis as well as by the dire Nemesis, and 


dare trust their inspiration for their welcome; 


who would find their fellows in persons of real 


elevation of whatever kind of speculative or 
practical ability. We are fallen on times so 
acquiescent and traditionary that we are in 
danger of forgetting so simple a fact as that 
the basis of all aristocracy must be truth, — 
the doing what elsewhere is pretended to be 
done. One would gladly see all our institu- 
tions rightly aristocratic in this wise. 

I enumerate the claims by which men enter 
the superior class. . | 

1. A commanding talent. In every com- 
pany one finds the best man; and if there be 
any question, it is decided the instant they 
enter into any practical enterprise. If the 
finders of glass, gunpowder, printing, elec- 
tricity, — if the healer of small-pox, the con- 
triver of the safety-lamp, of the aqueduct, of 
the bridge, of the tunnel; if the finders of 
parallax, of new planets, of steam power for 
boat and carriage, the finder of sulphuric 
ether and the electric telegraph, —if these 
men should keep their secrets, or only com- 
municate them to each other, must not the 
whole race of mankind serve them as gods? 
It only needs to look at the social aspect of 
England and America and France, to see the 
rank which original practical talent com- 
mands. 

Every survey of the dignified classes, in 
ancient or modern history, imprints univer- 
sal lessons, and establishes a nobility of a 
prouder creation. And the conclusion which 
Roman Senators, Indian Brahmins, Persian 
Magians, European Nobles and great Ameri- 
cans inculcate, — that which they preach out 
of their material wealth and glitter, out of 
their old war and modern land-owning, even 
out of sensuality and sneers, is, that the 
radical and essential distinctions of every 
aristocracy are moral. Do not hearken to 
the men, but to the Destiny in the institu- 
tions. An aristocracy is composed of simple 
and sincere men for whom Nature and ethics 
are strong enough, who say what they mean 
and go straight to their objects. It is essen- 
tially real. . | | 

The multiplication of monarchs known by 
telegraph and daily news from all countries to 
the daily papers, and the effect of freer insti- 
tutions in England and America, has robbed 
the title of king of all its romance, as that of 
our commercial consuls as compared with 
the ancient Roman. We shall come to add 
‘“Kings’’ in the ‘‘Contents”’ of the Directory, 
as we do “ Physicians,”’ ‘‘ Brokers,’’ ete. In 
simple communities, in the heroic ages, aman 
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was chosen for his knack; got his name, rank 
and living for that; and the best of the best 
was the aristocrat or king. In the Norse 
Edda it appears as the curious but excellent 
policy of contending tribes, when tired of 
war, to exchange hostages, and in reality each 
to adopt from the other a first-rate man, who 
thus acquired a new country; was at once 
made a chief. And no wrong was so keenly 
resented as any fraud in this transaction. 
In the heroic ages, as we call them, the hero 
uniformly has some real talent. Ulysses in 
Homer is represented as a very skilful car- 
penter. He builds the boat with which he 
leaves Calypso’s isle, and in his own palace 
carves a bedstead out of the trunk of a tree 
and inlays it with gold and ivory. Epeus 
builds the wooden horse. The English nation 
down to a late age inherited the reality of the 
Northern stock. In 1373,.in writs of sum- 
mons of members of Parliament, the sheriff 
of every county is to cause “two dubbed 
knights, or the most worthy esquires, the 
most expert in feats of arms, and no others; 
and of every city, two citizens, and of every 
borough, two burgesses, such as have great- 
est skill in shipping and merchandising, to be 
returned.” 

The ancients were fond of ascribing to their 
nobles gigantic proportions and_ strength. 
The hero must have the force of ten men. 
The chief is taller by a head than any of his 


tribe. Douglas can throw the bar a greater 
cast. Richard can sever the iron bolt with 
his sword. The horn of Roland, in the 


romance, is heard sixty miles. The Cid hasa 
prevailing health that will let him nurse the 
leper, and share his bed without harm. And 
since the body is the pipe through which we 
tap all the succors and virtues of the material 
world, it is certain that a sound body must be 
at the root of any excellence in manners and 
‘actions; a strong and supple frame which 
yields a stock of strength and spirits for all 
the needs of the day, and generates the habit 
of relying on a supply of power for all ex- 
traordinary exertions. When Nature goes to 
create a national man, she puts a symmetry 
_ between the physical and intellectual powers. 
She moulds a large brain, and joins to it a 
great trunk to supply it; as if a fine alembic 
were fed with liquor for its distillations from 
broad full vats in the vaults of the laboratory. 

Certainly, the origin of most of the per- 
versities and absurdities that disgust us is, 
primarily, the want of health. Genius is 
health and Beauty is health and Virtue is 
health. The petty arts which we blame in 


the half-great seem as odious to them also; — 
the resources of weakness and despair. And 
the manners betray the like puny constitu- 
tion. Temperament is fortune, and we must 
say it so often. In a thousand cups of life, 
only one is the right mixture, — a fine adjust- 
ment to the existing elements. When that 
befalls, when the well-mixed man is born, 
with eyes not too dull nor too good, with fire 
enough and earth enough, capable of impres- 
sions from all things, and not too susceptible, 
— then no gift need be bestowed on him, he 
brings with him fortune, followers, love, 
power. 


“T think he'll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature.” 


Not the phrenologist but the philosopher 
may well say, Let me see his brain, and [| will 
tell you if he shall be poet, king, founder of 
cities, rich, magnetic, of a secure hand, of 
a scientific memory, a right classifier; or 
whether he shall be a bungler, driveller, un- 
lucky, heavy and tedious. 

It were to dispute against the sun, to deny 
this difference of brain. I see well enough 
that when I bring one man into an estate, he 
sees vague capabilities, what others might, 
could, would or should do with it. If I bring 
another, he sees what he should do with it. 
He appreciates the water-privilege, land fit 
for orchard, tillage, pasturage, wood-lot, 
cranberry-meadow; but just as easily he fore- 
sees all the means, all the steps of the process, 
and could lay his hand as readily on one as on 
another point in that series which opens the 
capability to the last point. The poet sees 
wishfully enough the result; the well-built 
head supplies all the steps, one as perfect as 
the other, in the series. Seeing this working 
head in him, it becomes to me as certain that 
he will have the direction of estates, as that 
there are estates. If we see tools in a 
magazine, as a file, an anchor, a plough, a 
pump, a paint-brush, a cider-press, a diving- 
bell, we can predict well enough their de- 
stination; and the man’s associations, for-. 
tunes, love, hatred, residence, rank, the books 
he will buy, the roads he will traverse are 
predetermined in his organism. Men will 
need him, and he is rich and eminent by 
nature. That man cannot be too late or too 
early. Let him not hurry or hesitate. 
Though millions are already arrived, his seat 
is reserved. Though millions attend, they 
only multiply his friends and agents. It 
never troubles the Senator what multitudes 
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crack the benches and bend the galleries to 
hear. He who understands the art of war, 
reckons the hostile battalions and cities, op- 
portunities and spoils. 

An aristocracy could not exist unless it 
were organic. Men are born to command, 
and — it is even so — ‘‘come into the world 
booted and spurred to ride.” The blood 
royal never pays, we say. It obtains service, 
gifts, supplies, furtherance of all kinds from 
the love and joy of those who feel themselves 
honored by the service they render. 

Dull people think it Fortune that makes 
one rich and another poor. Isit? Yes, but 
the fortune was earlier than they think, 
namely, in the balance or adjustment be- 
tween devotion to what is agreeable to-day 
and the forecast of what will be valuable 
to-morrow. 

Certainly I am not going to argue the 
merits of gradation in the universe; the exist- 
ing order of more or less. Neither do I wish 
to go into a vindication of the justice that 
disposes the variety of lot. I know how 
steep the contrast of condition looks; such 
excess here and such destitution there; like 
entire chance, like the freaks of the wind, 
heaping the snow-drift in gorges, stripping 
the plain; such despotism of wealth and com- 
fort in banquet-halls, whilst death is in the 
pots of the wretched, — that it behooves a 
good man to walk with tenderness and heed 
amidst so much suffering. I only point in 
passing to the order of the universe, which 
makes a rotation, —not like the coarse 
policy of the Greeks, ten generals, each com- 
manding one day and then giving place to 
the next, or like our democratic politics, my 
turn now, your turn next, — but the-consti- 
tution of things has distributed a new quality 
or talent to each mind, and the revolution of 
things is always bringing the need, now of 
this, now of that, and is sure to bring home 
the opportunity to every one. 

The only relief that I know against the 
invidiousness of superior position is, that you 
exert your faculty; for whilst each does that, 
he excludes hard thoughts from the spec- 
tator. All right activity isamiable. I never 
feel that any man occupies my place, but that 
the reason why I do not have what I wish, is, 
that I want the faculty which entitles. All 
spiritual or real power makes its own place. 

We pass for what we are, and we prosper or 
fail by what we are. There are men who 
may dare much and will be justified in their 
daring. Butitis because they know they are 
in their place. As long as I am in my place, I 
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am safe. ‘The best lightning-rod for your 
protection is your own spine.” Leta man’s 
social aims be proportioned to his means and 
power. I do not pity the misery of a man 
underplaced: that will right itself presently: 
but I pity the man overplaced. A certain 
quantity of power belongs to a certain quan- 
tity of faculty. Whoever wants more power 
than is the legitimate attraction of his fac- 
ulty, is a politician, and must pay for that 
excess; must truckle for it. This is the whole 
game of society and the politics of the world. 
Being will always seem well; — but whether 
possibly I cannot contrive to seem, without 
the trouble of being? Every Frenchman 
would have a career. We English are not 
any better with our love of making a figure. 
‘“T told the Duke of Newcastle,’ says Bubb 
Dodington in his Memoirs, ‘‘that it must end 
one way or another, it must not remain as it 
was; for I was determined to make some sort 
of a figure in life; I earnestly wished it might 
be under his protection, but if that could not 
be, I must make some figure; what it would 
be I could not determine yet; I must look 
round me a little and consult my friends, but 
some figure I was resolved to make.”’ 

It will be agreed everywhere that society 
must have the benefit of the best leaders. 
How to obtain them? Birth has been tried 
and failed. Caste in India has no good re- 
sult. Ennobling of one family is good for one 
generation; not sure beyond. Slavery had 
mischief enough to answer for, but it had this 
good in it,—the pricing of men. In the 
South a slave was bluntly but accurately 
valued at five hundred to a thousand dollars, 
if a good field-hand; if a mechanic, as car- 
penter or smith, twelve hundred or two 
thousand. In Rome or Greece what sums 
would not be paid for a superior slave, a con- 
fidential secretary and manager, an educated 
slave; a man of genius, a Moses educated in 
Egypt? I don’t know how much Epictetus 
was sold for, or AZsop, or Toussaint |’Ouver- 
ture, and perhaps it was not a good market- 
day. Time was, in England, when the state 
stipulated beforehand what price should be 
paid for each citizen’s life, if he was killed. 
Now, if it were possible, I should like to see 
that appraisal applied to every man, and 
every man made acquainted with the true 
number and weight of every adult citizen, 
and that he be placed where he belongs, with 
so much power confided to him as he could 
carry and use. 

In the absence of such anthropometer I 
have a perfect confidence in the natural laws. 
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-I think that the community — every com- 
munity, if obstructing laws and usages are 
removed — will be the best measure and the 
justest judge of the citizen, or will in the long 
run give the fairest verdict and reward; 
better than any royal patronage; better than 
any premium on race; better than any statute 
elevating families to hereditary distinction, 
or any class to sacerdotal education and 
power. The verdict of battles will best prove 
the general; the town-meeting, the Congress, 
will not fail to find out legislative talent. 
The prerogatives of a right physician are 
determined, not by his diplomas, but by the 
health he restores to body and mind; the 
powers of a geometer by solving his problem; 
of a priest by the act of inspiring us with a 
sentiment which disperses the grief from 
which we suffered. When the lawyer tries 
his case in court he himself is also on trial and 
his own merits appear as well as his client’s. 
When old writers are consulted by young 
writers who have written their first book, 
they say, Publish it by all means; so only can 
you certainly know its quality. 

But we venture to put any man in any 
place. It is curious how negligent the public 
is of the essential qualifications of its repre- 
sentatives. They ask if a man is a Repub- 
lican, a Democrat? Yes. Is he a man of 
talent? Yes. Is he honest and not looking 
for an office or any manner of bribe? He is 
honest. Well then choose him by acclama- 
tion. And they go home and tell their wives 
with great satisfaction what a good thing 
they have done. But they forgot to ask the 
fourth question, not less important than 
either of the others, and without which the 
others do not avail. Has hea will? Can he 
carry his points against opposition? Prob- 
ably not. It is not sufficient that your work 
follows your genius, or is organic, to give you 
the magnetic power over men. More than 
taste and talent must go to the Will. That 
must also be a gift of Nature. It is in some; 
it is not in others. But I should say, if it is 
not in you, you had better not put yourself in 
places where not to have it is to be a public 
enemy. 

The expectation and claims of mankind 
indicate the duties of this class. Some 
service they must pay. We do not expect 
them to, be saints, and it is very pleasing to 
see the instinct of mankind on this matter, — 
how much they will forgive to such as pay 
substantial service and work energetically 
after their kind; but they do not extend the 
same indulgence to those who claim and 


enjoy the same prerogative but render no 
returns. The day is darkened when the 
golden river runs down into mud; when gen- 
ius grows idle and wanton and reckless of its 
fine duties of being Saint, Prophet, Inspirer 
to its humble fellows, balks their respect 
and confounds their understanding by silly 
extravagances. To a right aristocracy, to 
Hercules, to Theseus, Odin, the Cid, Na- 
poleon; to Sir Robert Walpole, to Fox, 
Chatham, Mirabeau, Jefferson, O’Connell; 
— to the men, that is, who are incomparably 
superior to the populace in ways agreeable to 
the populace, showing them the way they 
should go, doing for them what they wish 
done and cannot do; — of course everything 
will be permitted and pardoned, — gaming, 
drinking, fighting, luxury. These are the 
heads of party, who can do no wrong, — 
everything short of infamous crime will pass. 
But if those who merely sit in their places and 
are not, like them, able; if the dressed and 
perfumed gentleman, who serves the people 
in no wise and adorns them not, is not even 
not afraid of them, if such an one go about to 
set ill examples and corrupt them, who shall 
blame them if they burn his barns, insult his 
children, assault his person, and express their 
unequivocal indignation and contempt? He 
eats their bread, he does not scorn to live by 
their labor, and after breakfast he cannot 
remember that there are human beings. To 
live without duties is obscene. 

2. Genius, what is so called in strictness, 
—the power to affect the Imagination, as 
possessed by the orator, the poet, the novelist 
or the artist, — has a royal right in all posses- 
sions and privileges, being itself representa- 
tive and accepted by all men as their dele- 
gate. It has indeed the best right, because 
it raises men above themselves, intoxicates 
them with beauty. They are honored by 
rendering it honor, and the reason of this 
allowance is that Genius unlocks for all men 
the chains of use, temperament and drudgery, 
and gives them a sense of delicious liberty 
and power. 

The first example that occurs is an ex- 
traordinary gift of eloquence. A man who 
has that possession of his means and that 
magnetism that he can at all times carry the 
convictions of a public assembly, we must 
respect, and he is thereby ennobled. He has 
the freedom of the city. He is entitled to 
neglect trifles.. Like a great general, or a 
great poet, or a millionaire, he may wear his 
coat out at elbows, and his hat on his feet, if 
he will. He has established relation, repre- 
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sentativeness. The best feat of genius is to 
bring all the varieties of talent and culture 
into its audience; the mediocre and the dull 
are reached as well as the intelligent. I have 
seen it conspicuously shown in a village. 
Here are classes which day by day have no 
intercourse, nothing beyond perhaps a surly 
nod in passing. But I have seen a man of 
teeming brain come among these men, so full 
of his facts, so unable to suppress them, that 
he has poured out a river of knowledge to all 
comers, and drawing all these men round 
him, all sorts of men, interested the whole 
village, good and bad, bright and stupid, in 
his facts; the iron boundary lines had all 
faded away; the stupid had discovered that 
they were not stupid; the coldest had found 
themselves drawn to their neighbors by inter- 
est in the same things. This was a natu- 
ralist. 

The more familiar examples of this power 
certainly are those who establish a wider 
dominion over men’s minds than any speech 
can; who think, and paint, and laugh, and 
weep, in their eloquent closets, and then con- 
vert the world into a huge whispering-gallery, 
to report the tale to all men, and win smiles 
and tears from many generations. The 
eminent examples are Shakspeare, Cervantes, 
Bunyan, Burns, Scott, and now we must add 
Dickens. In the fine arts, I find none in the 
present age who have any popular power, 
who have achieved any nobility by ennobling 
the people. 

3. Elevation of sentiment, refining and in- 
spiring the manners, must really take the 
place of every distinction whether of material 
power or of intellectual gifts. The manners 
of course must have that depth and firmness 
of tone to attest their centrality in the na- 
ture of the man. I mean the things them- 
selves shall be judges, and determine. In the 
presence of this nobility even genius must 
stand aside. For the two poles of nature are 
Beauty and Meanness, and noble sentiment 
is the highest form of Beauty. He is beauti- 
ful in face, in port, in manners, who is ab- 
sorbed in objects which he truly believes to be 
superior to himself. Is there any parchment 
or any cosmetic or any blood that can obtain 
homage like that security of air presuppos- 
ing so undoubtingly the sympathy of men in 
his designs? What is it that makes the 
true knight? Loyalty to his thought. That 
makes the beautiful scorn, the elegant sim- 
plicity, the directness, the commanding port 
which all men admire and which men not 
noble affect. For the thought has no debts, 


no hunger, no lusts, no low obligations or 
relations, no intrigue or business, no murder, 
no envy, no crime, but large leisures and an 
inviting future. 

The service we receive from the great is a 
mutual deference. If you deal with the 
vulgar, life is reduced to beggary indeed. 
The astronomers are very eager to know 
whether the moon has an atmosphere; I am 
only concerned that'every man have one. | | 
observe, however, that it takes two to make 
an atmosphere. I am acquainted with per- 
sons who go attended with this ambient 
cloud. It is sufficient that they come. It is 
not important what they say. The sun and 
the evening sky are not calmer. They seem 
to have arrived at the fact, to have got rid 
of the show, and to be serene. Their man- 
ners and behavior in the house and in the 
field are those of men at rest: what have 
they to conceal? what have they to exhibit? 
Others I meet, who have no deference, and 
who denude and strip one of all attributes but 
material values. As much health and muscle 
as you have, as much land, as much house- 
room and dinner, avails. Of course a man is 
a poor bag of bones. There is no gracious 
interval, not an inch allowed. Bone rubs 
against bone. Life is thus a Beggar’s Bush. 
I know nothing which induces so base and 
forlorn a feeling as when we are treated for 
our utilities, as economists do, starving the 
imagination and the sentiment. In this im- 
poverishing animation, I seem to meet a 
Hunger, a wolf. Rather let us be alone 
whilst we live, than encounter these lean 
kine. Man should emancipate man. He 
does so, not by jamming him, but by  dis- 
tancing him. The nearer my friend, the 
more spacious is our realm, the more diame- 
ter our spheres have. It is a measure of 
culture, the number of things taken for 
granted. When a man begins to speak, the 
churl will take him up by disputing his first 
words, so he cannot come at his scope. The 
wise man takes all for granted until he sees 
the parallelism of that which puzzled him 
with his own view. 

I will not protract this discourse by de- 
scribing the duties of the brave and generous. 
And yet I will venture to name one, and the 
same is almost the sole condition on which 
knighthood is to be won; this, namely, loy- 
alty to your own order. The true aristocrat 
is he who is at the head of his own order, and 
disloyalty is to mistake other chivalries for 
hisown. Let him not divide his homage, but 
stand for that which he was born and set to 
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maintain. it was objected to Gustavus that 
he did not better distinguish between the 
duties of a carabine and a general, but ex- 
posed himself to all dangers and was too 
prodigal of a blood so precious. For a soul 
on which elevated duties are laid will so 
realize its special and lofty duties as not to be 
in danger of assuming through a low generos- 
ity those which do not belong to it. 

There are all degrees of nobility, but amid 
the levity and giddiness. of people one looks 
round, as for a tower of strength, on some 
self-dependent mind, who does not go abroad 
for an estimate, and has long ago made up its 
conclusion that it is impossible to fail. The 
great Indian sages had a lesson for the 
Brahmin, which every day returns to mind, 
“All that depends on another gives pain; all 
that depends on himself gives pleasure; in 
these few words is the definition of pleasure 
and pain.’’ The noble mind is here to teach 
us that failure is a part of success. Pro- 
sperity and pound-cake are for very young 
gentlemen, whom such things content; but a 
hero’s, a man’s success is made up of failures, 
because he experiments and ventures every 
day, and ‘‘the more falls he gets, moves faster 
on;” defeated all the time and yet to victory 
born. I have heard that in horsemanship he 
is not the good rider who never was thrown, 
but rather that a man never will be a good 
rider until he is thrown; then he will not be 
haunted any longer by the terror that he 
shall tumble, and will ride;— that is his 
business, — to ride, whether with falls or 
whether with none, to ride unto the place 
whither he is bound. And I know no such 
unquestionable badge and ensign of a sover- 
eign mind, as that tenacity of purpose which, 
through all change of companions, of parties, 
of fortunes, — changes never, bates no jot of 
heart or hope, but wearies out opposition, 
and arrives at its port. In his consciousness 
of deserving success, the caliph Ali con- 
stantly neglected the ordinary means of 
attaining it, and to the grand interests, a 
superficial success is of no account. It 
prospers as well in mistake as in luck, in ob- 
struction and nonsense, as well as among the 
angels; it reckons fortunes mere paint; diffi- 
culty is its delight: perplexity is its noonday: 
minds that make their way without winds 
and against tides. But these are rare and 
difficult examples, we can only indicate them 
to show how high is the range of the realm of 
Honor. 

I know the feeling of the most ingenious 
and excellent youth in America; I hear the 


complaint of the aspirant that we have no 
prizes offered to the ambition of virtuous 
young men; that there is no Theban Band; 
no stern exclusive Legion of Honor, to be 
entered only by long and real service and 
patient climbing up all the steps. Wehavea 
rich men’s aristocracy, plenty of bribes for 
those who like them; but a grand style of cul- 
ture, which, without injury, an ardent youth 
can propose to himself as a Pharos through 
long dark years, does not exist, and there 
is no substitute. The youth, having got 
through the first thickets that oppose his 
entrance into life, having got into decent 
society, is left to himself, and falls abroad 
with too much freedom. But in the hours of 
insight we rally against this skepticism. We 
then see that if the ignorant are around us, 
the great are much more near; that there is 
an order of men, never quite absent, who 
enroll no names in their archives but of such 
as are capable of truth. They are gathered 
in no one chamber; no chamber would hold 


them; but, out of the vast duration of man’s 


race, they tower like mountains, and are 
present to every mind in proportion to its 
likeness to theirs. The solitariest man who 
shares their spirit walks environed by them; 
they talk to him, they comfort him, and 
happy is he who prefers these associates to 
profane companions. They also take shape 
in men, in women. There is no heroic trait, 
no sentiment or thought that will not some- 
time embody itself in the form of a friend. 
That highest good of rational existence is 
always coming to such as -reject mean 
alliances. 

One trait more we must celebrate, the self- 
reliance which is the patent of royal natures. 
It is so prized a jewel that it is sure to be 
tested. The rules and discipline are ordered 
for that. The Golden Table never lacks 
members; all its seats are kept full; but with 
this strange provision, that the members are 
carefully withdrawn into deep niches, so that 
no one of them can see any other of them, 
and each believes himself alone. In the 
presence of the Chapter it is easy for each 
member to carry himself royally and well; 
but in the absence of his colleagues and in the 
presence of mean people he is tempted to 
accept the low customs of towns. The honor 
of a member consists in an indifferency to the 
persons and practices about him, and in the 
pursuing undisturbed the career of a Brother, 
as if always in their presence, and as if no 
other existed. Give up, once for all, the hope 
of approbation from the people in the street, 
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if you are pursuing great ends. How can 
they guess your designs? 

All reference to models, all comparison 
with neighboring abilities and reputations, is 
the road to mediocrity. The generous soul, 
on arriving in a new port, makes instant pre- 
paration for a new voyage. By experiment, 
by original studies, by secret obedience, he 
has made a place for himself in the world; 
stands there a real, substantial, unprece- 
dented person, and when the great come by, 
as always there are angels walking in the 
earth, they know him at sight. Effectual 
service in his own legitimate fashion distin- 
guishes the true man. For he is to know that 
the distinction of a royal nature is a great 
heart; that not Louis Quatorze, not Chester- 
field, nor Byron, nor Bonaparte is the model 
of the Century, but, wherever found, the old 
renown attaches to the virtues of simple faith 
and stanch endurance and clear perception 
and plain speech, and that there is a master 
grace and dignity communicated by exalted 
sentiments to a human form, to which utility 
and even genius must do homage. And it is 
the sign and badge of this nobility, the draw- 
ing his counsel from his own breast. For to 
every gentleman grave and dangerous duties 
are proposed. Justice always wants cham- 
pions. The world waits for him as its de- 
fender, for he will find in the well-dressed 
crowd, yes, in the civility of whole nations, 
vulgarity of sentiment. In the best parlors 
of modern society he will find the laughing 
devil, the civil sneer; in English palaces the 
London twist, derision, coldness, contempt of 
the masses, contempt of Ireland, dislike of 
the Chartist. The English House of Com- 
mons is the proudest assembly of gentlemen 
in the world, yet the genius of the House of 
Commons, its legitimate expression, is a 
sneer. In America he shall find deprecation 
of purism on all questions touching the 
morals of trade and of social customs, and 
the narrowest contraction of ethics to the 
one duty of paying money. Pay that, and 
you may play the tyrant at discretion and 
never look back to the fatal question, — 
where had you the money that you paid? 

I know the difficulties in the way of the 
man of honor. The man of honor is a man of 
taste and humanity. By tendency, like all 
magnanimous men, he is a democrat. But 
the revolution comes, and does he join the 
standard of Chartist and outlaw? No, for 
these have been dragged in their ignorance by 
furious chiefs to the Red Revolution; they 
are full of murder, and the student recoils, — 


and joins the rich. If he cannot vote with 
the poor, he should stay by himself... Let him 
accept the position of armed neutrality, ab- 
horring the crimes of the Chartist, abhorring 
the selfishness of the rich, and say, *‘ The time 
will come when these poor enfans perdus of 
revolution will have instructed their party, if 
only by their fate, and wiser counsels will 
prevail; the music and the dance of liberty 
will come up to bright and holy ground and 
will take me in also. Then I shall not have 
forfeited my right to speak and act for man- 
kind.” Meantime shame to the fop of learn- 
ing and philosophy who suffers a vulgarity of 
speech and habit to blind him to the grosser 
vulgarity of pitiless selfishness, and to hide 
from him the current of Tendency; who 
abandons his right position of being priest 
and poet of these impious and unpoetic doers 
of God’s work. You must, for wisdom, for 
sanity, have some access to the mind and 
heart of the common humanity. The ex- 
clusive excludes himself. No great man has 
existed who did not rely on the sense and 
heart of mankind as represented by the good 
sense of the people, as correcting the modes 
and over-refinements and class prejudices of 
the lettered men of the world. 

There are certain conditions in the highest 
degree favorable to the tranquillity of spirit 
and to that magnanimity we so prize. And 
mainly the habit of considering large inter- 
ests, and things in masses, and not too much 
in detail. The habit of directing large affairs 
generates a nobility of thought in every mind 
of average ability. For affairs themselves 
show the way in which they should be 
handled; and a good head soon grows wise, 
and does not govern too much. 

Now I believe in the closest affinity be- 
tween moral and material power. Virtue 
and genius are always on the direct way to 
the control of the society in which they are 
found. It is the interest of society that good 
men should govern, and there is always a 
tendency so to place them. But, for the day 
that now is, a man of generous spirit will not 
need to administer public offices or to direct 
large interests of trade, or war, or politics, or 
manufacture, but he will use a high prudence 
in the conduct of life to guard himself from 
being dissipated on many things. There is 
no need that he should count the pounds of 
property or the numbers of agents whom his 
influence touches; it suffices that his aims are 
high, that the interest of intellectual and 
moral beings is paramount with him, that he 
comes into what is called fine society from 
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higher ground, and he has an elevation of 
habit which ministers of empires will be 
forced to see and to remember. 

I do not know whether that word Gentle- 
man, although it signifies a leading idea in 
recent civilization, is a sufficiently broad 
generalization to convey the deep and grave 
fact of self-reliance. To many the word ex- 
presses only the outsides of cultivated men, 
— only graceful manners, and independence 
in trifles; but the fountains of that thought 
are in the deeps of man, a beauty which 
reaches through and through, from the man- 
ners to the soul; an honor which is only a 
name for sanctity, a self-trust which is a trust 
in God himself. Call it man of honor, or call 
it Man, the American who would serve his 
country must learn the beauty and honor of 
perseverance, he must reinforce himself by 
the power of character, and revisit the margin 
of that well from which his fathers drew 
waters of life and enthusiasm, the fountain I 
mean of the moral sentiments, the parent 
fountain from which this goodly Universe 
flows as a wave. 


PLATO 
(1850) 


Among secular books, Plato only is enti- 
tled to Omar’s fanatical compliment to the 
Koran, when he said, ‘‘Burn the libraries: 
for their value is in this book.’’ These sen- 
tences contain the culture of nations; these 
are the corner-stone of schools; these are 
the fountain-head of literatures. A discipline 
it is in logic, arithmetic, taste, symmetry, 
poetry, language, rhetoric, ontology, morals 
or practical wisdom. There was never such 
range of speculation. Out of Plato come all 
things that are still written and debated 
among men of thought. Great havoc makes 
he among our originalities. We have reached 
the mountain from which all these drift 
boulders were detached. The Bible of the 
learned for twenty-two hundred years, every 
brisk young man who says in succession fine 
_ things to each reluctant generation, — Boe- 
thius, Rabelais, Erasmus, Bruno, Locke, 
Rousseau, Alfieri, Coleridge, — is some reader 
of Plato, translating into the vernacular, 
wittily, his good things. Even the men of 
grander proportion suffer some deduction 
from the misfortune (shall I say?) of coming 
after this exhausting generalizer. St. Augus- 
tine, Copernicus, Newton, Behmen, Sweden- 
borg, Goethe, are likewise his debtors and 


must say after him. For it is fair to credit 
the brdadest generalizer with all the particu- 
lars deducible from his thesis. 

Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, Plato, 
— at once the glory and the shame of man- 
kind, since neither Saxon nor Roman have 
availed to add any idea to his categories. 
No wife, no children had he, and the thinkers 
of all civilized nations are his posterity and 
are tinged with his mind. How many great 
men Nature is incessantly sending up out 
of night, to be his men, — Platonists! the 
Alexandrians, a constellation of genius; the 
Elizabethans, not less; Sir Thomas More, 
Henry More, John Hales, John Smith, Lord 
Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Ralph Cudworth, 
Sydenham, Thomas Taylor; Marcilius Fici- 
nus and Picus Mirandola. Calvinism is in 
his Phedo: Christianity is in it. Mahomet- 
anism draws all its philosophy, in its hand- 
book of morals, the Akhlak-y-Jalaly, from 
him. Mysticism finds in Plato all its texts. 
This citizen of a town in Greece is no villager 
nor patriot. An Englishman reads and says, 
“how English!’’ a German, — ‘‘how Teu- 
tonic!”’ an Italian, — ‘‘how Roman and how 
Greek!” As they say that Helen of Argos 
had that universal beauty that every body 
felt related to her, so Plato seems to a reader 
in New England an American genius. His 
broad humanity transcends all sectional lines. 

This range of Plato instructs us what to 
think of the vexed question concerning his 
reputed works, — what are genuine, what 
spurious. It is singular that wherever we 
find a man higher by a whole head than any 
of his contemporaries, it is sure to come into 
doubt what are his real works. Thus 
Homer, Plato, Raffaelle, Shakspeare. For 
these men magnetize their contemporaries, so 
that their companions can do for them what 
they can never do for themselves; and the 
great man does thus live in several bodies, 
and write, or paint or act, by many hands; 
and after some time it is not easy to say what 
is the authentic work of the master and what 
is only of his school. 

Plato, too, like every great man, consumed 
his own times. What is a great man but one 
of great affinities, who takes up into himself 
all arts, sciences, all knowables, as his food? 
He can spare nothing; he can dispose of every 
thing. What is not good for virtue, is good 
for knowledge. Hence his contemporaries 
tax him with plagiarism. But the inventor 
only knows how to borrow; and society is 
glad to forget the innumerable laborers who 
ministered to this architect, and reserves all 
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its gratitude for him. When we are praising 
Plato, it seems we are praising quotations 
from Solon and Sophron and Philolaus. Be 
itso. Every book is a quotation; and every 
house is a quotation out of all forests and 
mines and stone quarries; and every man is a 
quotation from all his ancestors. And this 
grasping inventor puts all nations under con- 
tribution. 

Plato absorbed the learning of his times, — 
Philolaus, Timzeus, Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
and what else; then his master, Socrates; and 
finding himself still capable of a larger syn- 
thesis, — beyond all example then or since, 
—he travelled into Italy, to gain what 
Pythagoras had for him; then into Egypt, 
and perhaps still farther East, to import the 
other element, which Europe wanted, into 
the European mind. This breadth entitles 
him to stand as the representative of phi- 
losophy. He says, in the Republic, ‘‘Such a 
genius as philosophers must of necessity have, 
is wont but seldom in all its parts to meet in 
one man, but its different parts generally 
spring up in different persons.’’ Every man 
who would do anything well, must come to it 
from a higher ground. A philosopher must 
be more thana philosopher. Plato is clothed 
with the powers of a poet, stands upon the 
highest place of the poet, and (though I 
doubt he wanted the decisive gift of lyric ex- 
pression), mainly is not a poet because he 
chose to use the poetic gift to an ulterior 
purpose. 

Great geniuses have the shortest bio- 
graphies. ‘Their cousins can tell you nothing 
about them. They lived in their writings, 
and so their house and street life was trivial 
and commonplace. If you would know their 
tastes and complexions, the most admiring of 
their readers most resembles them. Plato 
especially has no external biography. If he 
had lover, wife, or children, we hear nothing 
of them. He ground them all into paint. 
As a good chimney burns its smoke, so a 
philosopher converts the value of all his for- 
tunes into his intellectual performances. 

He was born 427 A. c., about the time of 
the death of Pericles; was of patrician con- 
nection in his times and city, and is said to 
have had an early inclination for war, but, in 
his twentieth year, meeting with Socrates, 
was easily dissuaded from this pursuit and 
remained for ten years his scholar, until the 
death of Socrates. He then went to Megara, 
accepted the invitations of Dion and of 
Dionysius to the court of Sicily, and went 
thither three times, though very capriciously 
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treated. He travelled into Italy; then into 
Egypt, where he stayed a long time; some say 


three, — some say thirteen years. It is said 
he went farther, into Babylonia: this is un- 
certain. Returning to Athens, he gave les- 
sons in the Academy to those whom his fame 
drew thither; and died, as we have received 
it, in the act of writing, at eighty-one years. 

But the biography of Plato is interior. 
We are to account for the supreme elevation 


of this man in the intellectual history of our 


race, — how it happens that in proportion to 
the culture of men they become his scholars; 
that, as our Jewish Bible has implanted itself 
in the table-talk and household life of every 
man and woman in the European and 
American nations, so the writings of Plato 
have preoccupied every school of learning, 
every lover of thought, every church, every 
poet, — making it impossible to think, on 
certain levels, except through him. He 
stands between the truth and every man’s 
mind, and has almost impressed language 
and the primary forms of thought with his 
name and seal. I am struck, in reading him, 
with the extreme modernness of his style and 
spirit. Here is the germ of that Europe we 
know so well, in its long history of arts and 
arms; here are all its traits, already discern- 
ible in the mind of Plato, —and in none 
before him. It has spread itself since into a 
hundred histories, but has added no new 
element. This perpetual modernness is the 
measure of merit in every work of art; since 
the author of it was not misled by any thing 
short-lived or local, but abode by real and 
abiding traits. How Plato came thus to be 
Europe, and philosophy, and almost litera- 
ture, is the problem for us to solve. 

This could not have happened without a 
sound, sincere and catholic man, able to 
honor, at the same time, the ideal, or laws of 
the mind, and fate, or the order of nature. 
The first period of a nation, as of an indi- 
vidual, is the period of unconscious strength. 
Children cry, scream and stamp with fury, 
unable to express their desires. As soon as 
they can speak and tell their want and the 
reason of it, they become gentle. In adult 
life, whilst the perceptions are obtuse, men 
and women talk vehemently and superla- 
tively, blunder and quarrel: their manners 
are full of desperation; their speech is full of 
oaths. As soon as, with culture, things have 
cleared up a little, and they see them no 
longer in lumps and masses but accurately 
distributed, they desist from that weak vehe- 
mence and explain their meaning in detail. 
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If the tongue had not been framed for articu- 
lation, man would still be a beast in the for- 
est. The same weakness and want, on a 
higher plane, occurs daily in the education of 
ardent young men and women. ‘Ah! you 
don’t understand me; I have never met with 
any one who comprehends me:’ and they sigh 
and weep, write verses and walk alone, — 
fault of power to express their precise mean- 
ing. Inamonth or two, through the favor of 
their good genius, they meet some one so 
related as to assist their volcanic estate, and, 
good communication being once established, 
they are thenceforward good citizens. It is 
ever thus. The progress is to accuracy, to 
skill, to truth, from blind force. 

There is a moment in the history of every 
nation, when, proceeding out of this brute 
youth, the perceptive powers reach their 
ripeness and have not yet become micro- 
scopic: so that man, at that instant, extends 
across the entire scale, and, with his feet still 
planted on the immense forces of night, con- 
verses by his eyes and brain with solar and 
stellar creation. That is the moment of 
adult health, the culmination of power. 

Such is the history of Europe, in all points; 
and such in philosophy. Its early records, 
almost perished, are of the immigrations 
from Asia, bringing with them the dreams of 
barbarians; a confusion of crude notions of 
morals and of natural philosophy, gradually 
subsiding through the partial insight of 
single teachers. 

Before Pericles came the Seven Wise 
Masters, and we have the beginnings of 
geometry, metaphysics and ethics: then the 
partialists, — deducing the origin of things 
from flux or water, or from air, or from fire, or 
from mind. All mix with these causes myth- 
ologic pictures. At last comes Plato, the 
distributor, who needs no barbaric paint, or 
tattoo, or whooping; for he can define. He 
leaves with Asia the vast and superlative; he 
is the arrival of accuracy and intelligence. 
“He shall be as a god to me, who can rightly 
divide and define.” 

This defining is philosophy. Philosophy is 
_ the account which the human mind gives to 
itself of the constitution of the world. Two 
cardinal facts lie forever at the base; the one, 
and the two. —1. Unity, or Identity; and, 
2. Variety. We unite all things by perceiv- 
ing the law which pervades them; by perceiv- 
ing the superficial differences and the pro- 
found resemblances. But every mental act, 
—this very perception of identity or one- 
ness, recognizes the difference of things. 


Oneness and otherness. It is impossible to 
speak or to think without embracing both. 

The mind is urged to ask for one cause of 
many effects; then for the cause of that; and 
again the cause, diving still into the pro- 
found: self-assured that it shall arrive at an 
absolute and sufficient one,—a one that 
shall be all. ‘In the midst of the sun is the 
light, in the midst of the light is truth, and in 
the midst of truth is the imperishable being,” 
say the Vedas. All philosophy, of East and 
West, has the same centripetence. Urged by 
an opposite necessity, the mind returns from 
the one to that which is not one, but other 
or many; from cause to effect; and affirms 
the necessary existence of variety, the self- 
existence of both, as each is involved in the 
other. These strictly-blended elements it is 
the problem of thought to separate and to 
reconcile. Their éxistence is mutually con- 
tradictory and exclusive; and each so fast 
slides into the other that we can never say 
what is one, and what itis not. The Proteus 
is as nimble in the highest as in the lowest 
grounds; when we contemplate the one, the 
true, the good, — as in the surfaces and ex- 
tremities of matter. 

In all nations there are minds which incline 
to dwell in the conception of the fundamental 
Unity. The raptures of prayer and ecstasy 
of devotion lose all being in one Being. This 
tendency finds its highest expression in the 
religious writings of the East, and chiefly in 
the Indian Scriptures, in the Vedas, the 
Bhagavat Geeta, and the Vishnu Purana. 
Those writings contain little else than this 
idea, and they rise to pure and sublime 
strains in celebrating it. 

The Same, the Same: friend and foe are of 
one stuff; the ploughman, the plough and the 
furrow are of one stuff; and the stuff is such 
and so much that the variations of form 
are unimportant. ‘You are fit” (says the 
supreme Krishna to a sage) ‘to apprehend 
that you are not distinct from me. That 
which I am, thou art, and that also is this 
world, with its gods and heroes and mankind. 
Men contemplate distinctions, because they » 
are stupefied with ignorance.” ‘‘The words 
I and mine constitute ignorance. What is 
the great end of all, you shall now learn from 
me. It is soul, — one in all bodies, pervad- 
ing, uniform,. perfect, preéminent over na- 
ture, exempt from birth, growth and decay, 
omnipresent, made up of true knowledge, 
independent, unconnected with unrealities, 
with name, species and the rest, in time past, 
present and to come. The knowledge that- 
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this spirit, which is essentially one, is in one’s 
own and in all other bodies, is the wisdom of 
one who knows the unity of things. As one 
diffusive air, passing through the perfora- 
tions of a flute, is distinguished as the notes of 
a scale, so the nature of the Great Spirit is 
single, though its forms be manifold, arising 
from the consequences of acts. When the 
difference of the investing form, as that of 
god or the rest, is destroyed, there is no dis- 
tinction.”’ ‘‘The whole world is but a mani- 
festation of Vishnu, who is identical with all 
things, and is to be regarded by the wise as 
not differing from, but as the same as them- 
selves. I neither am going nor coming; nor 
is my dwelling in any one place; nor art thou, 
thou; nor are others, others; nor am I, I.” 
As if he had said, ‘‘ All is for the soul, and the 
soul is Vishnu; and animals and stars are 
transient paintings; and light is whitewash; 
and durations are deceptive; and form is im- 
prisonment; and heaven itself a decoy.” 
That which the soul seeks is resolution into 
being above form, out of Tartarus and out of 
heaven, — liberation from nature. 

If speculation tends thus to a terrific unity, 
in which all things are absorbed, action tends 
directly backwards to diversity. The first is 
the course or gravitation of mind; the second 
is the power of nature. Nature is the mani- 
fold. The unity absorbs, and melts or re- 
duces. Nature opens and creates. These 
two principles reappear and interpenetrate 
all things, all thought; the one, the many. 
One is being; the other, intellect: one is 
necessity; the other, freedom: one, rest; the 
other, motion: one, power; the other, dis- 
tribution: one, strength; the other, pleasure: 
one, consciousness; the other, definition: one, 
genius; the other, talent: one, earnestness; 
the other, knowledge: one, possession; the 
other, trade: one, caste; the other, culture: 
one, king; the other, democracy: and, if we 
dare carry these generalizations a step higher, 
and name the last tendency of both, we might 
say, that the end of the one is escape from 
organization, — pure science; and the end of 
the other is the highest instrumentality, or 
use of means, or executive deity. 

Each student adheres, by temperament 
and by habit, to the first or to the second of 
these gods of the mind. By religion, he tends 
to unity; by intellect, or by the senses, to the 
many. A too rapid unification, and an ex- 
cessive appliance to parts and particulars, are 
the twin dangers of speculation. 

To this partiality the history of nations 
corresponded. The country of unity, of im- 


movable institutions, the seat of a philosophy 
delighting in abstractions, of men faithful in 
doctrine and in practice to the idea of a deaf, 
unimplorable, immense fate, is Asia; and it 
realizes this faith in the social institution of 
caste. On the other side, the genius of 
Europe is active and creative: it resists caste 
by culture; its philosophy was a discipline; it 
is a land of arts, inventions, trade, freedom. 
If the East loved infinity, the West delighted 
in boundaries. 

European civility is the triumph of talent, 
the extension of system, the sharpened 
understanding, adaptive skill, delight in 
forms, delight in manifestation, in compre- 
hensible results. Pericles, Athens, Greece, 
had been working in this element with the 
joy of genius not yet chilled by any foresight 
of the detriment of an excess. They saw 
before them no sinister political economy; no 
ominous Malthus; no Paris or London; no 
pitiless subdivision of classes, — the doom of 
the pin-makers, the doom of the weavers, of 
dressers, of stockingers, of carders, of spin- 
ners, of colliers; no Ireland; no Indian caste, 
superinduced by the efforts of Europe to 
throw it off. The understanding was in its 
health and prime. Art was in its splendid 
novelty. They cut the Pentelican marble as 
if it were snow, and their perfect works in 
architecture and sculpture seemed things of 
course, not more difficult than the completion 
of a new ship at the Medford yards, or new 
mills at Lowell. These things are in course, 
and may be taken for granted. The Roman 
legion, Byzantine legislation, English trade, 
the saloons of Versailles, the cafés of Paris, 
the steam-mill, steamboat, steam-coach, may 
all be seen in perspective; the town-meeting, 
the ballot-box, the newspaper and cheap 
press. 

Meantime, Plato, in Egypt and in Eastern 
pilgrimages, imbibed the idea of one Deity, in 
which all things are absorbed. The unity of 
Asia and the detail of Europe; the infinitude 
of the Asiatic soul and the defining, result- 
loving, machine-making,  surface-seeking, 
opera-going Europe, — Plato came to join, 
and, by contact, to enhance the energy of 
each. The excellence of Europe and Asia are 
in his brain. Metaphysics and natural phi- 
losophy expressed the genius of Europe; he 
substructs the religion of Asia, as the base. 

In short, a balanced soul was born, percep- 
tive of the two elements. It is as easy to be 
great as to be small. The reason why we do 
not at once believe in admirable souls is 
because they are not in our experience. In 
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actual life, they are so rare as to be incred- 
ible; but primarily there is not only no pre- 
sumption against them, but the strongest pre- 
sumption in favor of their appearance. But 
whether voices were heard in the sky, or not; 
whether his mother or his father dreamed 
that the infant man-child was the son of 
Apollo; whether a swarm of bees settled on 
his lips, or not; — a man who could see two 
sides of a thing was born. The wonderful 
synthesis so familiar in nature; the upper and 
the under side of the medal of Jove; the union 
of impossibilities, which reappears in every 
object; its real and its ideal power, — was 
now also transferred entire to the conscious- 
ness of a man. 

The balanced soul came. If he loved ab- 
stract truth, he saved himself by propound- 
ing the most popular of all principles, the 
absolute good, which rules rulers, and judges 
the judge. If he made transcendental dis- 
tinctions, he fortified himself by drawing all 
his illustrations from sources disdained by 
orators and polite conversers; from mares 
and puppies; from pitchers and soup-ladles; 
from cooks and criers; the shops of potters, 
horse-doctors, butchers and _ fishmongers. 
He cannot forgive in himself a partiality, but 
is resolved that the two poles of thought 
shall appear in his statement. His argument 
and his sentence are self-poised and spherical. 
The two poles appear; yes, and become two 
hands, to grasp and appropriate their own. 

Every great artist has been such by synthe- 
sis. Our strength is transitional, alternating; 
or, shall I say; a thread of two strands. The 
- sea-shore, sea seen from shore, shore seen 
_ from sea; the taste of two metals in contact; 
and our enlarged powers at the approach and 
at the departure of a friend; the experience of 
poetic creativeness, which is not found in 
staying at home, nor yet in travelling, but in 
transitions from one to the other, which must 
therefore be adroitly managed to present as 
much transitional surface as possible; this 
command of two elements must explain the 
power and the charm of Plato. Art ex- 
presses the one or the same by the different. 
- Thought seeks to know unity in unity; poetry 
to show it by variety; that is, always by an 
object or symbol. Plato keeps the two vases, 
one of ether and one of pigment, at his side, 
and invariably uses both. Things added to 
things, as statistics, civil history, are in- 
ventories. Things used as language are 
inexhaustibly attractive. Plato turns in- 
cessantly the obverse and the reverse of the 
medal of Jove. 


To take an example: — The physical phi- 
losophers had sketched each his theory of the 
world; the theory of atoms, of fire, of flux, of 
spirit; theories mechanical and chemical in 
their genius. Plato, a master of mathe- 
matics, studious of all natural laws and 
causes, feels these, as second causes, to be no 
theories of the world but bare inventories 
and lists. To the study of nature he there- 
fore prefixes the dogma, — “‘Let us declare 
the cause which led the Supreme Ordainer to 
produce and compose the universe. He was 
good; and he who is good has no kind of envy. 
Exempt from envy, he wished that all things 
should be as much as possible like himself. 
Whosoever, taught by wise men, shall admit 
this as the prime cause of the origin and 
foundation of the world, will be in the 
truth.” ‘All things are for the sake of the 
good, and it is the cause of every thing 
beautiful.’”’ This dogma animates and im- 
personates his philosophy. 

The synthesis which makes the character * 
of his mind appears in all his talents. Where 
there is great compass of wit, we usually find 
excellencies that combine easily in the living 
man, but in description appear incompatible. 
The mind of Plato is not to be exhibited by a 
Chinese catalogue, but is to be apprehended 
by an original mind in the exercise of its 
original power. In him the freest abandon- 
ment is united with the precision of a geom- 
eter. His daring imagination gives him 
the more solid grasp of facts; as the birds of 
highest flight have the strongest alar bones. 
His patrician polish, his intrinsic elegance, 
edged by an irony so subtle that it stings and 
paralyzes, adorn the soundest health and 
strength of frame. According to the old 
sentence, ‘If Jove should descend to the 
earth, he would speak in the style of Plato.” 

With this palatial air there is, for the direct 
aim of several of his works and running 
through the tenor of them all, a certain 
earnestness, which mounts, in the Republic 
and in the Phedo, to piety. He has been 
charged with feigning sickness at the time of 
the death of Socrates. But the anecdotes 
that have come down from the times attest 
his manly interference before the people in 
his master’s behalf, since even the savage cry 
of the assembly to Plato is preserved; and the 
indignation towards popular government, in 
many of his pieces, expresses a personal ex- 
asperation. He has a probity, a native rever- 
ence for justice and honor, and a humanity 
which makes him tender for the superstitions 
of the people. Add to this, he believes that 
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poetry, prophecy and the high insight are 
from a wisdom of which man is not master; 
that the gods never philosophize, but by a 
celestial mania these miracles are accom- 
plished. Horsed on these winged steeds, he 
sweeps the dim regions, visits worlds which 
flesh cannot enter; he saw the souls in pain, 
he hears the doom of the judge, he beholds 
the penal metempsychosis, the Fates, with 
the rock and shears, and hears the intoxicat- 
ing hum of their spindle. | 

But his circumspection never forsook him. 
One would say he had read the inscription on 
the gates of Busyrane, — ‘Be bold;” and on 
the second gate, — ‘‘Be bold, be bold, and 
evermore be bold;’ and then again had 
paused well at the third gate, — ‘‘ Be not too 
bold.’’ His strength is like the momentum 
of a falling planet, and his discretion the 
return of its due and perfect curve, — so 
excellent is his Greek love of boundary and 
his skill in definition. In reading logarithms 
one is not more secure than in following 
Plato in his flights. Nothing can be colder 
than his head, when the lightnings of his 
imagination are playing in the sky. He has 
finished his thinking before he brings it to the 
reader, and he abounds in the surprises of a 
literary master. He has that opulence which 
furnishes, at every turn, the precise weapon 
he needs. As the rich man wears no more 
garments, drives no more horses, sits in no 
more chambers than the poor, — but has 
that one dress, or equipage, or instrument, 
which is fit for the hour and the need; so 
Plato, in his plenty, is never restricted, but 
has the fit word. There is indeed no weapon 
in all the armory of wit which he did not 
possess and use, — epic, analysis, mania, 
intuition, music, satire and irony, down to 
the customary and polite. His illustrations 
are poetry and his jests illustrations. So- 
crates’ profession of obstetric art is good 
philosophy; and his finding that word “cook- 
ery,” and ‘“‘adulatory art,” for rhetoric, in 
the Gorgias, does us a substantial service still. 
No orator can measure in effect with him who 
can give good nicknames. 

What moderation and understatement and 
checking his thunder in mid volley! He has 
good-naturedly furnished the courtier and 
citizen with all that can be said against the 
schools. ‘For philosophy is an elegant 
thing, if any one modestly meddles with it; 
but if he is conversant with it more than is 
becoming, it corrupts the man.” He could 
well afford to be generous, — he, who from 
the sunlike centrality and reach of his vision, 


had a faith without cloud. Such as his per- 
ception, was his speech: he plays with the 
doubt and makes the most of it: he paints 
and quibbles; and by and by comes a sen- 
tence that moves the sea and land. The 
admirable earnest comes not only at inter- 
vals, in the perfect yes and no of the dialogue, | 
but in bursts of light. ‘‘I, therefore, Cal- 
licles, am persuaded by these accounts, and 
consider how I may’ exhibit my soul before 
the judge in a healthy condition. Where- 
fore, disregarding the honors that most men 
value, and looking to the truth, I shall en- 
deavor in reality to live as virtuously as I 
can; and when I die, to die so. And I invite 
all other men, to the utmost of my power; 
and you too I in turn invite to this contest, 
which, I affirm, surpasses all contests here.” 

He is a great average man; one who, to the 
best thinking, adds a proportion and equality 
in his faculties, so that men see in him their 
own dreams and glimpses made available and 
made to pass for what they are. A great 
common-sense is his warrant and qualifica- 
tion to be the world’s interpreter. He has 
reason, as all the philosophic and poetic class 
have: but he has also what they have not, — 
this strong solving sense to reconcile his 
poetry with the appearances of the world, 
and build a bridge from the streets of cities to 
the Atlantis. He omits never this gradua- 
tion, but slopes his thought, however pictur- 
esque the precipice on one side, to an access 
from the plain. He never writes in ecstasy, 
or catches us up into poetic raptures. 


Plato apprehended the cardinal facts. He 
could prostrate himself on the earth and 
cover his eyes whilst he adored that which 
cannot be numbered, or gauged, or known, or 
named: that of which every thing can be 
affirmed and denied: that ‘‘which is entity 
and nonentity.”” He called it super-essential. 
He even stood ready, as in the Parmenides, to 
demonstrate that it was so, — that this Be- 
ing exceeded the limits of intellect. No man 
ever more fully acknowledged the Ineffable. 
Having paid his homage, as for the human 
race, to the Illimitable, he then stood erect, 
and for the human race affirmed, ‘‘ And yet 
things are knowable! ’’ — that is, the Asia in 
his mind was first heartily honored, — the 
ocean of love and power, before form, before 
will, before knowledge, the Same, the Good, 
the One; and now, refreshed and empowered 
by this worship, the instinct of Europe, 
namely, culture, returns; and he cries, “ Yet 
things are knowable!’” They are knowable,: 
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because being from one, things correspond. 
There is a scale; and the correspondence of 
heaven to earth, of matter to mind, of the 
part to the whole, is our guide. As there isa 
science of stars, called astronomy; a science 
of quantities, called mathematics; a science 
of qualities, called chemistry; so there is a 
science of sciences, — I call it Dialectic, — 
which is the Intellect discriminating the 
false and the true. It rests on the observa- 
tion of identity and diversity; for to judge is 
to unite to an object the notion which belongs 
toit. The sciences, even the best, — mathe- 
matics and astronomy, — are like sportsmen, 
who seize whatever prey offers, even without 
being able to make any use of it. Dialectic 
must teach the use of them. ‘‘ This is of that 
rank that no intellectual man will enter on 
any study for its own sake, but only with a 
view to advance himself in that one sole 
science which embraces all.”’ 

‘The essence or peculiarity of man is to 
comprehend a whole; or that which in the 
diversity of sensations can be comprised 
under a rational unity.’”’ ‘‘The soul which 
has never perceived the truth, cannot pass 
into the human form.’’ I announce to men 
the Intellect. I announce the good of being 
interpenetrated by the mind that made 
nature: this benefit, namely, that it can 
understand nature, which it made and mak- 
eth. Nature is good, but intellect is better: 
as the law-giver is before the law-receiver. 
I give you joy, O sons of men! that truth is 
altogether wholesome; that we have hope to 
search out what might be the very self of 
everything. The misery of man is to be 
baulked of the sight of essence and to be 
stuffed with conjectures; but the supreme 
good is reality; the supreme beauty is reality; 
and all virtue and all felicity depend on this 
science of the real: for courage is nothing else 
than knowledge; the fairest fortune that can 
befall man is to be guided by his demon to 
that which is truly his own. This also is the 
essence of justice, — to attend every one his 
own: nay, the notion of virtue is not to be 
arrived at except through direct contempla- 
tion of the divine essence. Courage then! 
for ‘‘the persuasion that we must search that 
which we do not know, will render us, beyond 
comparison, better, braver and more. indus- 
trious than if we thought it impossible to 
discover what we do not know, and useless to 
search for it.” He secures a position not to 
be commanded, by his passion for reality; 
valuing philosophy only as it is the pleasure 
of conversing with real being. 


Thus, full of the genius of Europe, he said, ° 
Culture. He saw the institutions of Sparta 
and recognized, more genially one would say 
than any since, the hope of education. He 
delighted in every accomplishment, in every 
graceful and useful and truthful perform- 
ance; above all in the splendors of genius and 
intellectual achievement. ‘The whole of 
life, O Socrates,” said Glauco, ‘‘is, with the 
wise, the measure of hearing such discourses 
as these.’’ What a price he sets on the feats 
of talent, on the powers of Pericles, of 
Isocrates, of Parmenides! What price above 
price on the talents themselves! He called 
the several faculties, gods, in his beautiful 
personation. What value he gives to the art 
of gymnastic in education; what to geometry; 
what to music; what to astronomy, whose 
appeasing and medicinal power he celebrates! 
In the Timzus he indicates the highest em- 
ployment of the eyes. “By us it is asserted 
that God invented and bestowed sight on us 
for this purpose, — that on surveying the 
circles of intelligence in the heavens, we 
might properly employ those of our own 
minds, which, though disturbed when com- 
pared with the others that are uniform, are 
still allied to their circulations; and that hav- 
ing thus learned, and being naturally pos- 
sessed of a correct reasoning faculty, we 
might, by imitating the uniform revolutions 
of divinity, set right our own wanderings and 
blunders.’”” And in the Republic, — ‘By 
each of these disciplines a certain organ of the 
soul is both purified and reanimated which is 
blinded and buried by studies of another 
kind; an organ better worth saving than ten 
thousand eyes, since truth is perceived by 
this alone.”’ 

He said, Culture; but he first admitted its 
basis, and gave immeasurably the first place 
to advantages of nature. His patrician 
tastes laid stress on the distinctions of birth. 
In the doctrine of the organic character and: 
disposition is the origin of caste. ‘‘Such as 
were fit to govern, into their composition the 
informing Deity mingled gold; into the mili- 
tary, silver; iron and brass for husbandmen - 
and artificers.’”’” The East confirms itself, in 
all ages, in this faith. The Koran is explicit 
on this point of caste. ‘‘Men have their 
metal, as of gold and silver. Those of you 
who were the worthy ones in the state of 
ignorance, will be the worthy ones in the 
state of faith, as soon as you embrace it.” 
Plato was not less firm. ‘Of the five orders 
of things, only four can be taught to the 
generality of men.’’ In the Republic he in-: 
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‘sists on the temperaments of the youth, as 
first of the first. 

A happier example of the stress laid on 
nature is in the dialogue with the young 
Theages, who wishes to receive lessons from 
Socrates. Socrates declares that if some 
have grown wise by associating with him, no 
thanks are due to him; but, simply, whilst 
they were with him they grew wise, not be- 
cause of him; he pretends not to know the 
way of it. ‘“‘It is adverse to many, nor can 
those be benefited by associating with me 
whom the Demon opposes; so that it is not 
possible for me to live with these. With many 
however he does not prevent me from con- 
versing, who yet are not at all benefited by 
associating with me. Such, O Theages, is the 
association with me; for, if it pleases the God, 
you will make great and rapid proficiency: 
you will not, if he does not please. Judge 
whether it is not safer to be instructed by 
some one of those who have power over the 
benefit which they impart to men, than by 
me, who benefit or not, just as it may hap- 
pen.’’ As if he had said, ‘‘I have no system. 
I cannot be answerable for you. You will be 
what you must. If there is love between us, 
inconceivably delicious and profitable will 
our intercourse be; if not, your time is lost 
and you will only annoy me. I shall seem to 
you stupid, and the reputation I have, false. 
Quite above us, beyond the will of you or me, 
is this secret affinity or repulsion laid. All 
my good is magnetic, and I educate, not by 
lessons, but by going about my business.” 

He said, Culture; he said, Nature; and he 
failed not to add, ‘‘ There is also the divine.’’ 
There is no thought in any mind but it 
quickly tends to convert itself into a power 
and organizes a huge instrumentality of 
means. Plato, lover of limits, loved the 
illimitable, saw the enlargement and nobility 
which come from truth itself and good itself, 
and attempted as if on the part of the human 
intellect, once for all to do it adequate hom- 
age, — homage fit for the immense soul to 
receive, and yet homage becoming the intel- 
lect torender. He said then, ‘‘Our faculties 
run out into infinity, and return to us thence. 
We can define but a little way; but here is a 
fact which will not be skipped, and which to 
shut our eyes upon is suicide. All things are 
in a scale; and, begin where we will, ascend 
and ascend. All things are symbolical; and 
what we call results are beginnings.”’ 

A key to the method and completeness of 
Plato is his twice bisected line. After he has 
illustrated the relation between the absolute 


good and true and the forms of the intel- | 
ligible world, he says: ‘“‘ Let there be a line cut ~ 
in two unequal parts. Cut again each of 
these two main parts, — one representing the 
visible, the other the intelligible world, — 
and let these two new sections represent the 
bright part and the dark part of each-of these 
worlds. You will have, for one of the sec- 
tions of the visible world, images, that is, 
both shadows and reflections; for the 
other section, the objects of these images, 
that is, plants, animals, and the works of art 
and nature. Then divide the intelligible 
world in like manner; the one section will be 
of opinions and hypotheses, and the other 
section of truths.’’ To these four sections, 
the four operations of the soul correspond, — 
conjecture, faith, understanding, reason. As 
every pool reflects the image of the sun, so 
every thought and thing restores us an image 
and creature of the supreme Good. The uni- 
verse is perforated by a million channels for 
his activity. All things mount and mount. 

All his thought has this ascension; in Phe- 
drus, teaching that beauty is the most lovely 
of all things, exciting hilarity and shedding 
desire and confidence through the universe 
wherever it enters, and it enters in some 
degree into all things: — but that there is 
another, which is as much more beautiful 
than beauty as beauty is than chaos; namely, 
wisdom, which our wonderful organ of sight 
cannot reach unto, but which, could it be 
seen, would ravish us with its perfect reality. 
He has the same regard to it as the source of 
excellence in works of art. When an artificer, 
he says, in the fabrication of any work, looks 
to that which always subsists according to the 
same; and, employing a model of this kind, 
expresses its idea and power in his work, — it 
must follow that his production should be 
beautiful. But when he beholds that which 
is born and dies, it will be far from beautiful. 

Thus ever: the Banquet is a teaching in the 
same spirit, familiar now to all the poetry and 
to all the sermons of the world, that the love 
of the sexes is initial, and symbolizes at a 
distance the passion of the soul for that im- 
mense lake of beauty it exists to seek. This 
faith in the Divinity is never out of mind, and 
constitutes the ground of all his dogmas. 
Body cannot teach wisdom;— God only. 
In the same mind he constantly affirms that 
virtue cannot be taught; that it is not a 
science, but an inspiration; that the greatest 
goods are produced to us through mania and 
are assigned to us by a divine gift. 

This leads me to that central figure which 
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he has established in his Academy as the 
organ through which every considered opin- 
ion shall be announced, and whose biography 
he has likewise so labored that the historic 
facts are lost in the light of Plato’s mind. 
Socrates and Plato are the double star which 
the most powerful instruments will not 
entirely separate. Socrates again, in his 
traits and genius, is the best example of that 
synthesis which constitutes Plato’s extraordi- 
nary power. Socrates, a man of humble 
stem, but honest enough; of the commonest 
history; of a personal homeliness so remark- 
able as to be a cause of wit in others: — the 
rather that his broad good nature and ex- 
quisite taste for a joke invited the sally, 
which was sure to be paid. The players 
personated him on the stage; the potters 
copied his ugly face on their stone jugs. He 
was a cool fellow, adding to his humor a per- 
fect temper and a knowledge of his man, be 
he who he might whom he talked with, which 
laid the companion open to certain defeat in 
any debate, —and in debate he immoder- 
ately delighted. The young men are pro- 
digiously fond of him and invite him to their 
feasts, whither he goes for conversation. He 
can drink, too; has the strongest head in 
Athens; and after leaving the whole party 
under the table, goes away as if nothing had 
happened, to begin new dialogues with some- 
body that is sober. In short, he was what 
our country-people call an old one. 

He affected a good many citizen-like tastes, 
was monstrously fond of Athens, hated trees, 
never willingly went beyond the walls, knew 
the old characters, valued the bores and 
philistines, thought every thing in Athens a 
little better than anything in any other place. 
He was plain as a Quaker in habit and speech, 
affected low phrases, and illustrations from 
cocks and quails, soup-pans and sycamore- 
spoons, grooms and farriers, and unnamable 
offices, — especially if he talked with any 
superfine person. He had a Franklin-like 
wisdom. Thus he showed one who was 
afraid to go on foot to Olympia, that it was 
no more than his daily walk within doors, if 
continuously extended, would easily reach. 

Plain old uncle as he was, with his great 
ears, an immense talker, — the rumor ran 
that on one or two occasions, in the war with 
Beeotia, he had shown a determination which 
had covered the retreat of a troop; and there 
was some story that under cover of folly, he 
had, in the city government, when one day 
he chanced to hold a seat there, evinced a 
courage in opposing singly the popular voice, 
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which had well-nigh ruined him. He is very 
poor; but then he is hardy as a soldier, and 
can live on a few olives; usually, in the 
strictest sense, on bread and water, except 
when entertained by his friends. His neces- 
sary expenses were exceedingly small, and no 
one could live as he did. He wore no under 
garment; his upper garment was the same for 
summer and winter, and he went barefooted: 
and it is said that to procure the pleasure, 
which he loves, of talking at his ease all day 
with the most elegant and cultivated young 
men, he will now and then return to his shop 
and carve statues, good or bad, for sale. 
However that be, it is certain that he had 
grown to delight in nothing else than this 
conversation; and that, under his hypocritical 
pretence of knowing nothing, he attacks and 
brings down all the fine speakers, all the fine 
philosophers of Athens, whether natives or 
strangers from Asia Minor and the islands. 
Nobody can refuse to talk with him, he is so 
honest and really curious to know; a man 
who was willingly confuted if he did not: 
speak the truth, and who willingly confuted 
others asserting what was false; and not less 
pleased when confuted than when confuting; 
for he thought not any evil happened to men 
of such a magnitude as false opinion respect- 
ing the just and unjust. A pitiless disputant, 
who knows nothing, but the bounds of whose 
conquering intelligence no man had ever 
reached; whose temper was imperturbable: 
whose dreadful logic was always leisurely and 
sportive; so careless and ignorant as to dis- 
arm the wariest and draw them, in the pleas- 
antest manner, into horrible doubts and con- 
fusion. But he always knew the way out: 
knew it, yet would not tell it. No escape; he 
drives them to terrible choices by his dilem- 
mas, and tosses the Hippiases and Gorgiases 
with their grand reputations, as a boy tosses 
his balls. The tyrannous realist! — Meno 
has discoursed a thousand times, at length, 
on virtue, before many companies, and very 
well, as it appeared to him; but at this 
moment he cagnot even tell what it is, — this 
cramp-fish of a Socrates has so bewitched him: 

This hard-headed humorist, whose strange 
conceits, drollery and bonhommie diverted 
the young patricians, whilst the rumor of his 
sayings and quibbles gets abroad every day, 
— turns out,.in the sequel, to have a probity 
as invincible as his logic, and to be either 
insane, or at least, under cover of this play, 
enthusiastic in his religion. When accused 
before the judges of subverting the popular 
creed, he affirms the immortality of the soul, 
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the future reward and punishment; and refus- 
ing to recant, in a caprice of the popular 
government was condemned to die, and sent 
to the prison. Socrates entered the prison 
and took away all ignominy from the place, 
which could not be a prison whilst he was 
there. Crito bribed the jailer; but Socrates 
would not go out by treachery. ‘Whatever 
inconvenience ensue, nothing is to be pre- 
ferred before justice. These things I hear 
like pipes and drums, whose sound makes me 
deaf to every thing you say.”” The fame of 
this prison, the fame of the discourses there 
and the drinking of the hemlock are one of 
the most precious passages in the history of 
the world. 

The rare coincidence, in one ugly body, of 
the droll and the martyr, the keen street and 
market debater with the sweetest saint 
known to any history at that time, had 
forcibly struck the mind of Plato, so capa- 
cious of these contrasts; and the figure of 
Socrates by a necessity placed itself in the 
foreground of the scene, as the fittest dis- 
penser of the intellectual treasures he had to 
communicate. It was a rare fortune that 
this Esop of the mob and this robed scholar 
should meet, to make each other immortal in 
their mutual faculty. The strange synthesis 
in the character of Socrates capped the syn- 
thesis in the mind of Plato. Moreover by 
this means he was able, in the direct way and 
without envy to avail himself of the wit and 
weight of Socrates, to which unquestionably 
his own debt was great; and these derived 
again their principal advantage from the 
perfect art of Plato. 

It remains to say that the defect of Plato in 
power is only that which results inevitably 
from his quality. He is intellectual in his 
aim; and therefore, in expression, literary. 
Mounting into heaven, diving into the pit, 
expounding the laws of the state, the passion 
of love, the remorse of crime, the hope of the 
parting soul,—he is literary, and never 
otherwise. It is almost the sole deduction 
from the merit of Plato that his writings have 
not, — what is no doubt incident to this 
regnancy of intellect in his work, — the vital 
authority which the screams of prophets and 
the sermons of unlettered Arabs and Jews 
possess. There is an interval; and to cohe- 
sion, contact is necessary. 

I know not what can be said in reply to 
this criticism but that we have come to a fact 
in the nature of things: an oak is not an 
orange. The qualities of sugar remain with 
sugar, and those of salt with salt. 


In the second place, he has not a system. 
The dearest defenders and disciples are at 
fault. He attempted a theory of the uni- 
verse, and his theory is not complete or self- 
evident. One man thinks he means this, and 
another that; he has said one thing in one 
place, and the reverse of it in another place. 
He is charged with having failed to make the 
transition from ideas to matter. Here is the 
world, sound as a nut, perfect, not the small- 
est piece of chaos left, never a stitch nor an 
end, not a mark of haste, or botching, or 
second thought; but the theory of the world 
is a thing of shreds and patches. 

The longest wave is quickly lost in the sea. 
Plato would willingly have a Platonism, a 
known and accurate expression for the world, 
and it should: be accurate. It shall be the 
world passed: through the mind of Plato, — 
nothing less. Every atom shall have the 
Platonic tinge; every atom, every relation or 
quality you knew before, you shall know 
again and find here, but now ordered; not 
nature, but art. And you shall feel that 
Alexander indeed overran, with men and 
horses, some countries of the planet; but 
countries, and things of which countries are 
made, elements, planet itself, laws of planet 
and of men, have passed through this man as 
bread into his body, and become:no longer 
bread, but body: so all this mammoth morsel 
has become Plato. He has clapped copy- 
right on the world. This is the ambition of 
individualism. But the mouthful proves too 
large. Boa constrictor has good will to eat it, ’ 
but he is foiled. He falls abroad in the 
attempt; and biting, gets strangled: the 
bitten world holds the biter fast by his own 
teeth. -There he perishes: unconquered na- 
ture lives on and forgets him. So it fares 
with all: so must it fare with Plato. In view: 
of eternal nature, Plato turns out to be 
philosophical exercitations. He argues on 
this side and on that. The acutest German, 
the lovingest disciple, could never tell what 
Platonism was; indeed, admirable texts can 
be quoted on both sides of every great ques-: 
tion from him. 

These things we are forced to say if we 
must consider the effort of Plato or of any 
philosopher to dispose of nature, — which: 
will not be disposed of. No power of genius» 
has ever yet had the smallest success in ex- 
plaining existence. The perfect enigma re- 
mains. But there is an injustice in assuming 
this ambition for Plato. Let us not seem to 
treat with flippancy his venerable name. 
Men, in proportion to their intellect, havead=> 
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_ mitted his transcendent claims. The way to 
know him is to compare him, not with nature, 
but with other men. How many ages have 
gone by, and he remains unapproached! A 
chief structure of human wit, like Karnac, or 
the medieval cathedrals, or the Etrurian re- 
mains, it requires all the breath of human 
faculty to knowit. I think it is trueliest seen 
when seen with the most respect. His sense 
deepens, his merits multiply, with study. 
When we say, Here is a fine collection of 
fables; or when we praise the style, or the 
common sense, or arithmetic, we speak as 
boys, and much of our impatient criticism of 
the dialectic, I suspect, is no better. 

The criticism is like our impatience of 
miles, when we are in a hurry; but it is still 
best that a mile should have seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty yards. The great-eyed Plato 
proportioned the lights and shades after the 
genius of our life. , 


THOREAU 
(1862) 


Henry David Thoreau was the last male 
descendant of a French ancestor who came to 
this country from the Isle of Guernsey. His 
character exhibited occasional traits drawn 
from this blood, in singular combination with 
a very strong Saxon genius. 

He was born in Concord, Massachusetts, 
on the 12th of July, 1817. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1837, but without any 
literary distinction. An iconoclast in litera- 
ture, he seldom thanked colleges for their 
service to him, holding them in small esteem, 
whilst yet his debt to them was important. 
After leaving the University, he joined his 
brother in teaching a private school, which he 
soon renounced. His father was a manu- 
facturer of lead-pencils, and Henry applied 
himself for a time to this craft, believing he 
could make a better pencil than was then in 
use. After completing his experiments, he 
exhibited his work to chemists and artists in 
Boston, and having obtained their certifi- 
cates to its excellence and to its equality with 
the best London manufacture, he returned 
home contented. His friends congratulated 
him that he had now opened his way to 
fortune., But he replied that he should never 
make another pencil. ‘‘Why should I? | 
would not do again what I have done once.” 
He resumed his endless walks and miscel- 
laneous studies, making every day some new 
acquaintance with Nature, though as yet 
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never speaking of zodlogy or botany, since, 
though very studious of natural facts, he was 
incurious of technical and textual science. 

At this time, a strong, healthy youth, fresh 
from college, whilst all his companions were 
choosing their profession, or eager to begin 
some lucrative employment, it was inevitable 
that his thoughts should be exercised on the 
same question, and it required rare decision 
to refuse all the accustomed paths and keep 
his solitary freedom at the cost of disappoint- 
ing the natural expectations of his family and 
friends: all the more difficult that he had a 
perfect probity, was exact in securing his own 
independence, and in holding every man to 
the like duty. But Thoreau never faltered. 
He was a born protestant. He declined to 
give up his large ambition of knowledge and 
action for any narrow craft or profession, 
aiming at a much more comprehensive call- 
ing, the art of living well. If he slighted and 
defied the opinions of others, it was only that 
he was more intent to reconcile his practice 
with his own belief. Never idle or self- 
indulgent, he preferred, when he wanted 
money, earning it by some piece of manual 
labor agreeable to him, as building a boat ora 
fence, planting, grafting, surveying or other 
short work, to any long engagements. With 
his hardy habits and few wants, his skill in 
wood-craft, and his powerful arithmetic, he 
was very competent to live in any part of the 
world. It would cost him less time to supply 
his wants than another. He was therefore 
secure of his leisure. 

A natural skill for mensuration, growing 
out of his mathematical knowledge and his 
habit of ascertaining the measures and dis- 
tances of objects which interested him, the 
size of trees, the depth and extent of ponds 
and rivers, the height of mountains and the 
air-line distance of his favorite summits, — 
this, and his intimate knowledge of the terri- 
tory about Concord, made him drift into the 
profession of land-surveyor. It had the ad- 
vantage for him that it led him continually 
into new and secluded grounds, and helped 
his studies of Nature. His accuracy and 
skill in this work were readily appreciated, 
and he found all the employment he wanted. 

He could easily solve the problems of the 
surveyor, but he was daily beset with graver 
questions, ‘which he manfully confronted. 
He interrogated every custom, and wished to 
settle all his practice on an ideal foundation. 
He was a protestant @ outrance, and few lives 
contain so many renunciations. He was 
bred to no profession; he never married; he 
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lived alone; he never went to church; he 
never voted; he refused to pay a tax to the 
State; he ate no flesh, he drank no wine, he 
never knew the use of tobacco; and, though 
a naturalist, he used neither trap nor gun. 
He chose, wisely no doubt for himself, to be 
the bachelor of thought and Nature. He 
had no talent for wealth, and knew how to be 
poor without the least hint of squalor or in- 
elegance. Perhaps he fell into his way of 
living without forecasting it much, but ap- 
proved it with later wisdom. “I am often 
reminded,” he wrote in his journal, “that if 
I had bestowed on me the wealth of Croesus, 
my aims must be still the same, and my means 
essentially the same.” He had no tempta- 
tions to fight against, — no appetites, no 
passions, no taste for elegant trifles. A fine 
house, dress, the manners and talk of highly 
cultivated people were all thrown away on 
him. He much preferred a good Indian, and 
considered these refinements as impediments 
to conversation, wishing to meet his compan- 
ion on the simplest terms. He declined invi- 
tations to dinner-parties, because there each 
was in every one’s way, and he could not meet 
the individuals to any purpose. ‘They 
make their pride,’’ he said, “in making their 
dinner cost much; I make my pride in making 
my dinner cost little.” When asked at 
table what dish he preferred, he answered, 
“The nearest.’ He did not like the taste of 
wine, and never had a vice in his life. He 
said, —‘‘I have a faint recollection of pleas- 
ure derived from smoking dried lily-stems, 
before I was a man. I had commonly a 
supply of these. I have never smoked any- 
thing more noxious.” 

He chose to be rich by making his wants 
few, and supplying them himself. In his 
travels, he used the railroad only to get over 
so much country as was unimportant to the 
present purpose, walking hundreds of miles, 
avoiding taverns, buying a lodging in farm- 
ers’ and fishermen’s houses, as cheaper, and 
more agreeable to him, and because there he 
could better find the men and the information 
he wanted. 

There was somewhat military in his nature, 
not to be subdued, always manly and able, 
but rarely tender, as if he did not feel him- 
self except in opposition. He wanted a fal- 
lacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, | may say 
required a little sense of victory, a roll of the 
drum, to call his powers into full exercise. 
It cost him nothing to say No; indeed he 
found it much easier than to say Yes. It 
seemed as if his first instinct on hearing a 


proposition was to controvert it, so impa- 
tient was he of the limitations of our daily 
thought. This habit, of course, is a little 
chilling to the social affections; and though 
the companion would in the end acquit him 
of any malice or untruth, yet it mars conver- 
sation. Hence, no equal companion stood in 
affectionate relations with one so pure and 
guileless. ‘‘I love Henry,” said one of his 
friends, ‘“‘but I cannot like him; and as for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think of 
taking the arm of an elm-tree.” 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was 
really fond of sympathy, and threw himself 
heartily and childlike into the company of 
young people whom he loved, and whom he 
delighted to entertain, as he only could, with 
the varied and endless anecdotes of his ex- 
periences by field and river: and he was al- 
ways ready to lead a huckleberry-party or a 
search for chestnuts or grapes. Talking, one 
day, of a public discourse, Henry remarked 
that whatever succeeded with the audience 
was bad. I said, ‘‘Who would not like to 
write something which all can read, like 
Robinson Crusoe? and who does not see with 
regret that his page is not solid with a right 
materialistic treatment, which delights every- 
body?’? Henry objected, of course, and 
vaunted the better lectures which reached 
only a few persons. But, at supper, a young 
girl, understanding that he was to lecture at 
the Lyceum, sharply asked him, ‘‘ Whether 
his lecture would be a nice, interesting story 
such as she wished to hear, or whether it was 
one of those old philosophical things that she 
did not care about.’’ Henry turned to her, © 
and bethought himself, and, I saw, was try- 
ing to believe that he had matter that might 
fit her and her brother, who were to sit up 
and go to the lecture, if it was a good one for 
them. 

He was a speaker and actor of the truth, 
born such, and was ever running into dra- 
matic situations from this cause. In any 
circumstance it interested all bystanders to 
know what part Henry would take, and what 
he would say; and he did not disappoint ex- 
pectation, but used an original judgment on 
each emergency. In 1845 he built himself a 
small framed house on the shores of Walden 
Pond, and lived there two years alone, a life 
of labor and study. This action was quite 
native and fit for him. No one who knew 
him would tax him with affectation. He was 
more unlike his neighbors in his thought than 
in his action. As soon as he had exhausted 
the advantages of that solitude, he aban- 
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doned it. Jn 1847, not approving some uses 
to which the public expenditure was applied, 
he refused to pay his town tax, and was put 
in jail. A friend paid the tax for him, and 
he was released. The like annoyance was 
threatened the next year. But as his friends 
paid the tax, notwithstanding his protest, I 
believe he ceased to resist. No opposition or 
ridicule had any weight with him. He coldly 
and fully stated his opinion without affecting 
to believe that it was the opinion of the com: 
pany. It was of no consequence if every one 
present held the opposite opinion. On one 
occasion he went to the University Library 
to procure some books. The librarian re- 
fused to lend them. Mr. Thoreau repaired 
to the President, who stated to him the rules 
and usages, which permitted the loan of books 
to resident graduates, to clergymen who were 
alumni, and to some others resident within a 
circle of ten miles’ radius from the College. 
Mr. Thoreau explained to the President that 
the railroad had destroyed the old scale of 
distances, — that the library was _ useless, 
yes, and President and College useless, on 
the terms of his rules, — that the one benefit 
he owed to the College was its library, — 
that, at this moment, not only his want of 
books was imperative, but he wanted a large 
number of books, and assured him that he, 
Thoreau, and not the librarian, was the 
proper custodian of these. In short, the 
President found the petitioner so formidable, 
and the rules getting to look so ridiculous, 
that he ended by giving him a privilege which 
in his hands proved unlimited thereafter. 

No truer American existed than Thoreau. 
His preference of his country and condition 
was genuine, and his aversation from English 
and European manners and tastes almost 
reached contempt. He listened impatiently 
to news or bonmots gleaned from London cir- 
cles; and though he tried to be civil, these 
anecdotes fatigued him. The men were all 
imitating each other, and on a small mould. 
Why can they not live as far apart as possible, 
and each be a man by himself? What he 
sought was the most energetic nature; and he 
wished to go to Oregon, not to London. ‘In 
every part of Great Britain,’’ he wrote in his 
diary, ‘‘are discovered traces of the Romans, 
their funereal urns, their camps, their roads, 
their dwellings. But New England, at least, 
is not based on any Roman ruins. We have 
not to lay the foundations of our houses on 
- the ashes of a former civilization.” 

But idealist as he was, standing for aboli- 
tion of slavery, abolition of tariffs, almost for 


abolition of government, it is needless to say 
he found himself not only unrepresented in 
actual politics, but almost equally opposed to 
every class of reformers. Yet he paid the 
tribute of his uniform respect to the Anti- 
Slavery party. One man, whose personal 
acquaintance he had formed, he honored 
with exceptional regard. Before the first 
friendly word had been spoken for Captain 
John Brown, he sent notices to most houses 
in Concord that he would speak in a public 
hall on the condition and character of John 
Brown, on Sunday evening, and invited all 
people to come. The Republican Commit- 
tee, the Abolitionist Committee, sent him 
word that it was premature and not advis- 
able. He replied, — ‘‘I did not send to you 
for advice, but to announce that I am to 
speak.” The hall was filled at an early hour 
by people of all parties, and his earnest 
eulogy of the hero was heard by all respect- 
fully, by many with a sympathy that sur- 
prised themselves. 

It was said of Plotinus that he was ashamed 
of his body, and ’tis very likely he had good 
reason for it, —that his body was a bad 
servant, and he had not skill in dealing with 
the material world, as happens often to men 
of abstract intellect. But Mr. Thoreau was 
equipped with a most adapted and service- 
able body. He was of short stature, firmly 
built, of light complexion, with strong, seri- 
ous blue eyes, and a grave aspect, — his face 
covered in the late years with a becoming 
beard. His senses were acute, his frame well- 
knit and hardy, his hands strong and skilful 
in the use of tools. And there was a wonder- 
ful fitness of body and mind. He could pace 
sixteen rods more accurately than another 
man could measure them with rod and chain. 
He could find his path in the woods at night, 
he said, better by his feet than his eyes. He 
could estimate the measure of a tree very 
well by his eye; he could estimate the weight 
of a calf or a pig, like a dealer. From a box 
containing a bushel or more of loose pencils, 
he could take up with his hands fast enough 
just a dozen pencils at every grasp. He was 
a good swimmer, runner, skater, boatman, 
and would probably outwalk most country- 
men in a day’s journey. And the relation of 
body to mind was still finer than we have 
indicated. He said he wanted every stride 
his legs made. The length of his walk uni- 
formly made the length of his writing. If 
shut up in the house he did not, write at all. 

He had a strong common sense, like that 
which Rose Flammock, the weaver’s daugh- 
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ter in Scott’s romance, commends in her 
father, as resembling a yardstick, which, 
whilst it measures dowlas and diaper, can 
equally well measure tapestry and cloth of 
gold. He had alwaysa new resource. When 
I was planting forest trees, and had procured 
half a peck of acorns, he said that only a 
small portion of them would be sound, and 
proceeded to examine them and select the 
sound ones. But finding this took time, he 
said, ‘I think if you put them all into water 
the good ones will sink; which experiment 
we tried with success. He could plan a 
garden or a house or a barn; would have been 
competent to lead a ‘ Pacific Exploring Ex- 
pedition;”’ could give judicious counsel in the 
gravest private or public affairs. 

He lived for the day, not cumbered and 
mortified by his memory. If he brought you 
yesterday a new proposition, he would bring 
you to-day another not less revolutionary. 
A very industrious man, and setting, like all 
highly organized men, a high value on his 
time, he seemed the only man of leisure in 
town, always ready for any excursion that 
promised well, or for conversation prolonged 
into late hours. His trenchant sense was 
never stopped by his rules of daily prudence, 
but was always up to the new occasion. He 
liked and used the simplest food, yet, when 
some one urged a vegetable diet, Thoreau 
thought all diets a very small matter, saying 
that ‘‘the man who shoots the buffalo lives 
better than the man who boards at the 
Graham House.’ He said, —‘‘ You can 
sleep near the railroad, and never be dis- 
turbed: Nature knows very well what sounds 
are worth attending to, and has made up her 
mind not to hear the railroad-whistle. But 
things respect the devout mind, and a mental 
ecstasy was never interrupted.’ He noted 
what repeatedly befell him, that, after receiv- 
ing from a distance a rare plant, he would 
presently find the same in his own haunts. 
And those pieces of luck which happen only 
to good players happened to him. One day, 
walking with a stranger, who inquired where 
Indian arrow-heads could be found, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Everywhere,” and, stooping forward, 
picked one on the instant from the ground. 
At Mount Washington, in Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, Thoreau had a bad fall, and sprained 
his foot. As he was in the act of getting up 
from his fall, he saw for the first time the 
leaves of the Arnica mollis. 

His robust common sense, armed with 
stout hands, keen perceptions and strong 
will, cannot yet account for the superiority 


which shone in his simple and hidden life. I 
must add the cardinal fact, that there was an — 
excellent wisdom in him, proper to a rare 
class of men, which showed him the material 
world as a means and symbol. This dis- 
covery, which sometimes yields to poets a 
certain casual and interrupted light, serving 
for the ornament of their writing, was in him 
an unsleeping insight; and whatever faults or 
obstructions of temperament might cloud it, 
he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
In his youth, he said, one day, ‘‘The other 
world is all my art; my pencils will draw no 
other; my jack-knife will cut nothing else; I 
do not use it asa means.’ This was the muse 
and genius that ruled his opinions, conversa- 
tion, studies, work and course of life. This 
made him a searching judge of men. Att first 
glance he measured his companion, and, 
though insensible to some fine traits of cul- 
ture, could very well report his weight and 
calibre. And this made the impression of 
genius which his conversation sometimes 
gave. 

He understood the matter in hand at a 
glance, and saw the limitations and poverty 
of those he talked with, so that nothing 
seemed concealed from such terrible eyes. I 
have repeatedly known young men of sensi- 
bility converted in a moment to the belief 
that this was the man they were in search of, 
the man of men, who could tell them all they 
should do. His own dealing with them was 
never affectionate, but superior, didactic, 
scorning their petty ways,—very slowly 
conceding, or not conceding at all, the pro- 
mise of his society at their houses, or even at 
his own. ‘‘Would he not walk with them?” 
“He did not know. There was nothing so 
important to him as his walk; he had no 
walks to throw away on company.”’ Visits 
were offered him from respectful parties, but 
he declined them. Admiring friends offered 
to carry him at their own cost to the Yellow- 
stone River, —to the West Indies, — to 
South America. But though nothing could 
be more grave or considered than his re- 
fusals, they remind one, in quite new rela- 
tions, of that fop Brummel’s reply to the 
gentleman who offered him his carriage in a 
shower, ‘‘ But where will you ride, then?” — 
and what accusing silences, and what search- 
ing and irresistible speeches, battering down 
all defences, his companions can remember! 

Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with 
such entire love to the fields, hills and waters 
of his native town, that he made them known 
and interesting to all reading Americans, and 
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to people over the sea. The river on whose 
banks he was born and died he knew from its 
springs to its confluence with the Merrimack. 
He had made summer and winter observa- 
tions on it for many years, and at every hour 
of the day and night. The result of the 
recent survey of the Water Commissioners 
appointed by the State of Massachusetts he 
had reached by his private experiments, sev- 
eral years earlier. Every fact which occurs 
in the bed, on the banks or in the air over it; 
the fishes, and their spawning and nests, 
their manners, their food; the shad-flies 
which fill the air on a certain evening once a 
year, and which are snapped at by the fishes 
so ravenously that many of these die of 
repletion; the conical heaps of small stones on 
the river-shallows, the huge nests of small 
fishes, one of which will sometimes overfill a 
cart; the birds which frequent the stream, 
heron, duck, sheldrake, loon, osprey; the 
snake, muskrat, otter, woodchuck and fox, on 
the banks; the turtle, frog, hyla and cricket, 
which make the banks vocal, — were all 
known to him, and, as it were, townsmen and 
fellow creatures; so that he felt an absurdity 
or violence in any narrative of one of these by 
itself apart, and still more of its dimensions 
on an inch-rule, or in the exhibition of its 
skeleton, or the specimen of a squirrel or a 
bird in brandy. He liked to speak of the 
manners of the river, as itself a lawful crea- 
ture, yet with exactness, and always to an 
observed fact. As he knew the river, so the 
ponds in this region. 

~One of the weapons he used, more im- 
portant to him than microscope or alcohol- 
receiver to other investigators, was a whim 
which grew on him by indulgence, yet ap- 
peared in gravest statement, namely, of ex- 
tolling his own town and neighborhood as the 
most favored centre for natural observation. 
He remarked that the Flora of Massachusetts 
embraced almost all the important plants of 
America, — most of the oaks, most of the 
willows, the best pines, the ash, the maple, 
the beech, the nuts. He returned Kane’s 
Arctic Voyage to a friend of whom he had 
borrowed it, with the remark, that ‘‘ Most of 
the phenomena noted might be observed in 
~Concord.”’ He seemed a little envious of the 
Pole, for the coincident sunrise and sunset, or 
five minutes’ day after six months: a splendid 
fact, which Annursnuc had never afforded 
him. He found red snow in one of his walks, 
and told me that he expected to find yet the 
Victoria regia in Concord. He was the 
attorney of the indigenous plants, and owned 


to a preference of the weeds to the imported 
plants, as of the Indian to the civilized man, 
and noticed, with pleasure, that the willow 
bean-poles of his neighbor had grown more 
than his beans. ‘‘See these weeds,”’ he said, 
‘‘which have been hoed at by a million 
farmers all spring and summer, and yet have 
prevailed, and just now come out triumphant 
over all lanes, pastures, fields and gardens, 
such is their vigor. We have insulted them 
with low names, too, — as Pigweed, Worm- 
wood, Chickweed, Shad-blossom.’’ He says, 
“They have brave names, too, — Ambrosia, 
Stellaria, Amelanchier, Amaranth, etc.” 

I think his fancy for referring everything to 
the meridian of Concord did not grow out of 
any ignorance or depreciation of other longi- 
tudes or latitudes, but was rather a playful 
expression of his conviction of the indiffer- 
ency of all places, and that the best place for 
each is where he stands. He expressed it 
once in this wise: “I think nothing is to be 
hoped from you, if this bit of mould under 
your feet is not sweeter to you to eat than 
any other in this world, or in any world.”’ 

The other weapon with which he con- 
quered all obstacles in science was patience. 
He knew how to sit immovable, a part of the 
rock he rested on, until the bird, the reptile, 
the fish, which had retired from him, should 
come back and resume its habits, nay, moved 
by curiosity, should come to him and watch 
him. | 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk 
with him. He knew the country like a fox or 
a bird, and passed through it as freely by 
paths of his own. He knew every track in 
the snow or on the ground, and what creature 
had taken this path before him. One must 
submit abjectly to such a guide, and the re- 
ward was great. Under his arm he carried an 
old music-book to press plants; in his pocket, 
his diary and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, 
microscope, jack-knife and twine. He wore 
a straw hat, stout shoes, strong gray trousers, 
to brave scrub-oaks and smilax, and to climb 
a tree for a hawk’s or a squirrel’s nest. He 
waded into the pool for the water-plants, and ~ 
his strong legs were no insignificant part of 
his armor. On the day I speak of he looked 
for the Menyanthes, detected it across the 
wide pool, and, on examination of the florets, 
decided that it had been in flower five days. 
He drew out of his breast-pocket his diary, 
and read the names of all the plants that 
should bloom on this day, whereof he kept 
account as a banker when his notes fall due. 
The Cypripedium not due till to-morrow. 
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He thought that, if waked up from a trance, 
in this swamp, he could tell by the plants 
what time of the year it was within two days. 
The redstart was flying about, and presently 
the fine grosbeaks, whose brilliant scarlet 
“makes the rash gazer wipe his eye,’”’ and 
whose fine clear note Thoreau compared to 
that of a tanager which has got rid of its 
hoarseness. Presently he heard a note which 
he called that of the night-warbler, a bird he 
had never identified, had been in search of 
twelve years, which always, when he saw it, 
was in the act of diving down into a tree or 
bush, and which it was vain to seek; the only 
bird which sings indifferently by night and by 
day. I told him he must beware of finding 
and booking it, lest life should have nothing 
more to show him. He said, ‘‘What you 
seek in vain for, half your life, one day you 
come full upon, all the family at dinner. 
You seek it like a dream, and as soon as you 
find it you become its prey.” 

His interest in the flower or the bird lay 
very deep in his mind, was connected with 
Nature, — and the meaning of Nature was 
never attempted to be defined by him. He 
would not offer a memoir of his observations 
to the Natural History Society. ‘Why 
should I? To detach the description from 
its connections in my mind would make it no 
longer true or valuable to me: and they do 
not wish what belongs to it.”” His power of 
observation seemed to indicate additional 
senses. He saw as with microscope, heard as 
with ear-trumpet, and his memory was a 
photographic register of all he saw and heard. 
And yet none knew better than he that it is 
not the fact that imports, but the impression 
or effect of the fact on your mind. _ Every 
fact lay in glory in his mind, a type of the 
order and beauty of the whole. 

His determination on Natural History was 
organic. He confessed that he sometimes 
felt like a hound or a panther, and, if born 
among Indians, would have been a fell 
hunter. But, restrained by his Massachu- 
setts culture, he played out the game in this 
mild form of botany and ichthyology. His 
intimacy with animals suggested what 
Thomas Fuller records of Butler the apiolo- 
gist, that ‘‘either he had told the bees things 
or the bees had told him.” 
round his legs; the fishes swam into his hand, 
and he took them out of the water; he pulled 
the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail, and 
took the foxes under his protection from the 
hunters. Our naturalist had perfect mag- 
nanimity; he had no secrets: he would carry 


Snakes coiled, 


you to the heron’s haunt, or even to his most 


prized botanical swamp, — possibly knowing - 


that you could never find it again, yet willing 
to take his risks. 

No college ever offered him a diploma, or a 
professor’s chair; no academy made him its 
corresponding secretary, its discoverer or 
even its member. Perhaps these learned 
bodies feared the satire of his presence. Yet 
so much knowledge of Nature’s secret and 
genius few others possessed; none in a more 
large and religious synthesis. For not a 
particle of respect had he to the opinions of 
any man or body of men, but homage solely 
to the truth itself; and as he discovered 
everywhere among doctors some leaning of 
courtesy, it discredited them. He grew to be 
revered and admired by his townsmen, who 
had at first known him only as an oddity. 
The farmers who employed him as a surveyor 
soon discovered his rare accuracy and skill, 
his knowledge of their lands, of trees, of birds, 
of Indian remains and the like, which enabled 
him to tell every farmer more than he knew 
before of his own farm; so that he began to 
feel a little as if Mr. Thoreau had better 
rights in his land than he. They felt, too, 
the superiority of character which addressed 
all men with a native authority. 

Indian relics abound in Concord, — arrow- 
heads, stone chisels, pestles and fragments of 
pottery; and on the river-bank, large heaps of 
clam-shells and ashes mark spots which the 
savages frequented. These, and every cir- 
cumstance touching the Indian, were im- 
portant in his eyes. His visits to Maine were 
chiefly for love of the Indian. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing the manufacture of the 
bark canoe, as well as of trying his hand in its 
management on the rapids. He was inquisi- 
tive about the making of the stone arrow- 
head, and in his last days charged a youth 
setting out for the Rocky Mountains to find 
an Indian who could tell him that: “It was 
well worth a visit to California to learn it.” 
Occasionally, a small party of Penobscot 
Indians would visit Concord, and pitch their 
tents for a few weeks in summer on the river- 
bank. He failed not to make acquaintance 
with the best of them; though he well knew 
that asking questions of Indians is like cate- 
chizing beavers and rabbits. In his last 
visit to Maine he had great satisfaction from 
Joseph Polis, an intelligent Indian of Old- 
town, who was his guide for some weeks. 

He was equally interested in every natural 
fact. The depth of his perception found like- 
ness of law throughout Nature, and I know 
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not any genius who so swiftly inferred uni- 
versal law from the single fact. He was no 
pedant of a department. His eye was open 
to beauty, and his ear to music. He found 
these, not in rare conditions, but wheresoever 
he went. He thought the best of music was 
in single strains; and he found poetic sug- 
gestion in the humming of the telegraph- 
wire. 

His poetry might be bad or good; he no 
doubt wanted a lyric facility and technical 
skill, but he had the source of poetry in his 
spiritual perception. He was a good reader 
and critic, and his judgment on poetry was to 
the ground of it. He could not be deceived 
as to the presence or absence of the poetic 
element in any composition, and his thirst for 
this made him negligent and perhaps scornful 
of superficial graces. He would pass by 
many delicate rhythms, but he would have 
detected every live stanza or line in a volume 
and knew very well where to find an equal 
poetic charm in prose. He was so enamoured 
of the spiritual beauty that he held all actual 
written poems in very light esteem in the 
comparison. He admired A‘schylus and 
Pindar; but when some one was commending 
them, he said that A‘schylus and the Greeks, 
in describing Apollo and Orpheus, had given 
no song, or no good one. ‘They ought not 
to have moved trees, but to have chanted to 
the gods such a hymn as would have sung all 
their old ideas out of their heads, and new 
ones in.’’ His own verses are often rude and 
defective. The gold does not yet run pure, 
is drossy and crude. The thyme and mar- 
joram are not yet honey. But if he want 
lyric fineness and technical merits, if he have 
not the poetic temperament, he never lacks 
the causal thought, showing that his genius 
was better than his talent. He knew the 
worth of the Imagination for the uplifting 
and consolation of human life, and liked to 
throw every thought into a symbol. The 
fact you tell is of no value, but only the im- 
pression. For this reason his presence was 
poetic, always piqued the curiosity to know 
more deeply the secrets of his mind. He had 
many reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to 
profane eyes what was still sacred in his own, 
and knew well how to throw a poetic veil 
over his experience. All readers of Walden 
will remember his mythical record of his dis- 
appointments: — 

“T long ago lost a hound, a bay horse and a 
turtle-dove, and am still on their trail. 
Many are the travellers I have spoken con- 
cerning them, describing their tracks, and 


what calls they answered to. I have met one 
or two who have heard the hound, and the 
tramp of the horse, and even seen the dove 
disappear behind a cloud; and they seemed as 
anxious to recover them as if they had lost 
them themselves.”’ 

His riddles were worth the reading, and I 
confide that if at any time I do not under- 
stand the expression, it is yet just. Such 
was the wealth of his truth that it was not 
worth his while to use words in vain. His 
poem entitled ‘‘Sympathy”’ reveals the ten- 
derness under that triple steel of stoicism, 
and the intellectual subtility it could ani- 
mate. His classic poem on ‘‘Smoke”’ sug- 
gests Simonides, but is better than any poem 
of Simonides. His biography is in his verses. 
His habitual thought makes all his poetry a 
hymn to the Cause of causes, the Spirit 
which vivifies and controls his own: 


“T hearing get, who had but ears, 
And sight, who had but eyes before; 
I moments live, who lived but years, 
And truth discern, who knew but learn- 
ing’s lore.”’ 


And still more in these religious lines: 


‘“Now chiefly is my natal hour, 
And only now my prime of life; 
I will not doubt the love untold, 
Which not my worth nor want have bought, 
Which wooed me young, and wooes me old, 
And to this evening hath me brought.”’ 


Whilst he used in his writings a certain 
petulance of remark in reference to churches 
or churchmen, he was a person of a rare, 
tender and absolute religion, a person incap- 
able of any profanation, by act or by thought. 
Of course, the same isolation which belonged 
to his original thinking and living detached 
him from the social religious forms. This is 
neither to be censured nor regretted. Aris- 
totle long ago explained it, when he said, 
‘‘One who surpasses his fellow citizens in 
virtue is no longer a part of the city. Their 
law is not for him, since he is a law to him- 
self.” 

Thoreau was sincerity itself, and might 
fortify the convictions of prophets in the 
ethical laws by his holy living. It was an 
affirmative experience which refused to be set 
aside. A truth-speaker he, capable of the 
most deep and strict conversation; a physi- 
cian to the wounds of any soul; a friend, 
knowing not only the secret of friendship, but 
almost worshipped by those few persons who 
resorted to him as their confessor and 
prophet, and knew the deep value of his mind 
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and great heart. He thought that without 
religion or devotion of some kind nothing 
great was ever accomplished: and he thought 
that the bigoted sectarian had better bear 
this in mind. 

His virtues, of course, sometimes ran into 
extremes. It was easy to trace to the in- 
exorable demand on all for exact truth that 
austerity which made this willing hermit 
more solitary even than he wished. Himself 
of a perfect probity, he required not less of 
others. He had a disgust at crime, and no 
worldly success would cover it. He detected 
paltering as readily in dignified and prosper- 
ous persons as in beggars, and with equal 
scorn. Such dangerous frankness was in his 
dealing that his admirers called him ‘‘that 
terrible Thoreau,”’ as if he spoke when silent, 
and was still present when he had departed. 
I think the severity of his ideal interfered to 
deprive him of a healthy sufficiency of human 
society. 

The habit of a realist to find things the re- 
verse of their appearance inclined him to put 
every statement in a paradox. A certain 
habit of antagonism defaced his earlier writ- 
ings, —a trick of rhetoric not quite out- 
grown in his later, of substituting for the ob- 
vious word and thought its diametrical op- 
posite. He praised wild mountains and 
winter forests for their domestic air, in snow 
and ice he would find sultriness, and com- 
mended the wilderness for resembling Rome 
and Paris. ‘‘It was so dry, that you might 
call it wet.”’ 

The tendency to magnify the moment, to 
_ read all the laws of Nature in the one object 
or one combination under your eye, is of 
course comic to those who do not share the 
philosopher’s perception of identity. To him 
there was no such thing as size. The pond 
was a small ocean; the Atlantic, a large 
Walden Pond. He referred every minute 
fact to cosmical laws. Though he meant to 
be just, he seemed haunted by a certain 
chronic assumption that the science of the 
day pretended completeness, and he had just 
found out that the savans had neglected to 
discriminate a particular botanical variety, 
had failed to describe the seeds or count the 
sepals. ‘‘That is to say,’ we replied, “the 
blockheads were not born in Concord; but 
who said they were? It was their unspeak- 
able misfortune to be born in London, or 
Paris, or Rome; but, poor fellows, they did 
what they could, considering that they never 
saw Bateman’s Pond, or Nine-Acre Corner, 
or Becky Stow’s Swamp; besides, what were 


you sent into the world for, but to add this 
observation?”’ 

Had his genius been only contemplative, 
he had been fitted to his life, but with his 
energy and practical ability he seemed born 
for great enterprise and for command; and I 
so much regret the loss of his rare powers of 
action, that I cannot help counting it a fault 
in him that he had no ambition. Wanting 
this, instead of engineering for all America, 
he was the captain of a huckleberry-party. 
Pounding beans is good to the end of pound- 
ing empires one of these days; but if, at the 
end of years, it is still only beans! 

But these foibles, real or apparent, were 
fast vanishing in the incessant growth of a 
spirit so robust and wise, and which effaced 
its defeats with new triumphs. His study of 
Nature was a perpetual ornament to him, 
and inspired his friends with curiosity to see 
the world through his eyes, and to hear his 
adventures. They possessed every kind of 
interest. 

He had many elegancies of his own, whilst 
he scoffed at conventional elegance. Thus, 
he could not bear to hear the sound of his 
own steps, the grit of gravel; and therefore 
never willingly walked in the road, but in the 
grass, on mountains and in woods. His 
senses were acute, and he remarked that by 
night every dwelling-house gives out bad air, 
like a slaughter-house. He liked the pure 
fragrance of melilot. He honored certain 
plants with special regard, and, over all, the 
pond-lily, — then, the gentian, and the 
Mikania scandens, and_ “‘life-everlasting,”’ 
and a bass-tree which he visited every year 
when it bloomed, in the middle of July. He 
thought the scent a more oracular inquisition 
than the sight, — more oracular and trust- 
worthy. The scent, of course, reveals what 
is concealed from the other senses. By it he 
detected earthiness. He delighted in echoes, 
and said they were almost the only kind of 
kindred voices that he heard. He loved 
Nature so well, was so happy in her solitude, 
that he became very jealous of cities and the 
sad work which their refinements and _arti- 
fices made with man and his dwelling. The 
axe was always destroying his forest. 
“Thank God,” he said, “they cannot cut 
down the clouds!’’ ‘All kinds of figures are 
drawn on the blue ground with this fibrous 
white paint.” 

I subjoin a few sentences taken from his 
unpublished manuscripts, not only as records 
of his thought and feeling, but for their power 
of description and literary excellence: —- 
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“Some circumstantial evidence is very 


- strong, as when you find a trout in the milk.” 


“The chub is a soft fish, and tastes like 
boiled brown paper salted.’ 

“The youth gets together his materials to 
build a bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a 
palace or temple on the earth, and, at length 
the middle-aged man concludes to build a 
wood-shed with them.”’ 

“The locust z-ing.”’ 

“‘Devil’s-needles zigzagging along the Nut- 
Meadow brook.” 

“Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as 
sound to the healthy ear.”’ 

“T put on some hemlock-boughs, and the 
rich salt crackling of their leaves was like 
mustard to the ear, the crackling of uncount- 
able regiments. Dead trees love the fire.”’ 

». “The. bluebird carries the sky on his 
back.” 

“The tanager flies through the green foli- 
age as if it would ignite the leaves.”’ 

“Tf I wish for a horse-hair for my compass- 
sight I must go to the stable; but the hair- 
bird, with her sharp eyes, goes to the road.” 

‘‘Tmmortal water, alive even to the super- 
ficies.”’ 

_ “Fire is the most tolerable third party.”’ 

“Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to 
show what she could do in that line.” 


‘‘No tree has so fair a bole and so hand- . 


some an instep as the beech.”’ 

“How did these beautiful rainbow-tints 
get into the shell of the fresh-water clam, 
buried in the mud at the bottom of our dark 
river?” 

“Hard are the times when the infant’s 
shoes are second-foot.”’ 

“We are strictly confined to our men to 
whom we give liberty.”’ 

“Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. 
Atheism may comparatively be popular with 
God himself.” ~ 


him of right. 


“Of what significance the things you can 
forget? A little thought is sexton to all the 
world.” 

‘“How can we expect a harvest of thought 
who have not had a seed-time of character?”’ 

“Only he can be trusted with gifts who 
can present a face of bronze to expecta- 
tions.” . 

“Task to be melted. You can only ask of 
the metals that they be tender to the fire that 
melts them. To nought else can they be 
tender.”’ 

There is a flower known to botanists, one 
of the same genus with our summer plant 
called ‘‘ Life-Everlasting,” a Guaphalium like 
that, which grows on the most inaccessible 
cliffs of the Tyrolese mountains, where the 
chamois dare hardly venture, and which the 
hunter, tempted by its beauty, and by his 
love (for it is immensely valued by the Swiss 
maidens), climbs the cliffs to gather, and is 
sometimes found dead at the foot, with the 
flower in his hand. | It is called by botanists 
the Gnaphalium leontopodium, but by the 
Swiss Edelweisse, which signifies Noble Pur- 
ity. Thoreau seemed to me living in the 
hope to gather this plant, which belonged to 
The scale on which his studies 
proceeded was so large as to require longev- 
ity, and we were the less prepared for his 
sudden disappearance. The country knows 
not yet, or in the least part, how great a son it 
has lost. It seems an injury that he should 
leave in the midst his broken task which none 
else can finish, a kind of indignity to so noble 
a soul that he should depart out of Nature 
before yet he has been really shown to his 
peers for what he is. But he, at least, is con- 
tent.. His soul was made for the noblest 
society; he had in a short life exhausted the 
capabilities of this world; wherever there is 
knowledge, wherever there is virtue, wher- 
ever there is beauty, he will find a home. 


HENRY THOREAU (1817-1862) 


SYMPATHY 
(1840) 


Lately, alas, I knew a gentle boy, 

Whose features all were cast in Virtue’s mold, 

As one she had. designed for Beauty’s 
toy, 

But after manned him for her own strong- 
hold 


On every side he open was as day, 

That you might see no lack of strength 
within, 

For walls and ports do only serve alway 

For a preténse to feebleness and sin. 


Say not that Czsar was victorious, 
With toil and strife who stormed the House 
of Fame: 10 
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In other sense this youth was glorious, 
Himself a kingdom whereso’er he came. 


No strength went out to get him victory, 
When all was income of its own accord; 
For where he went none other was to see, 
But all were parcel of their noble lord. 


He forayed like the subtle haze of summer, — 

That stilly shows fresh landscapes to our 
eyes, 

And revolutions works without a murmur, 

Or rustling of a leaf beneath the skies. 20 


So was I taken unawares by this, 
I quite forgot my homage to confess; 
Yet now am forced to know, though hard it 


is, 
I might have loved him, had I loved him less. 


Each moment, as we nearer drew to each, 

A stern respect withheld us farther yet, 

So that we seemed beyond each other’s reach, 

And less acquainted than when first we 
met. 


We two were one while we did sympathize, 
So could we not the simplest bargain drive; 30 
And what avails it now that we are wise, 

If absence doth this doubleness contrive? 


Eternity may not the chance repeat, 

But I must tread my single way alone, 

In sad remembrance that we once did meet, 
And know that bliss irrevocably gone. 


The spheres henceforth my elegy shall sing, 
For elegy has other subject none; 

Each strain of music in my ears shall-ring 
Knell of departure from that other one. 4o 


Make haste and celebrate my tragedy; 

With fitting strain resound ye woods and 
fields; 

Sorrow is dearer in such case to me 

Than all the joys other occasion yields. 


Is’t then too late the damage to repair? 

Distance, forsooth, from my weak grasp hath 
reft 

The empty husk, and clutched the useless 
tare, 

But in my hands the wheat and kernel left. 


But if I love that virtue which he is, 
Though it be scented in the morning air, 50 
Still shall we be truest acquaintances, 

Nor mortals know a sympathy more rare. 


THE INWARD MORNING 
(1842) 


Packed in my mind lie all the clothes 
Which outward nature wears, 

And in its fashion’s hourly change 
It all things else repairs. 


In vain I look for change abroad, 
And can no difference find, 

Till some new ray of peace uncalled 
Illumes my inmost mind. 


What is it gilds the trees and clouds, 

And paints the heavens so gay, Io 
But yonder fast-abiding light 

With its unchanging ray? 


Lo, when the sun streams through the wood, 
Upon a winter’s morn, 

Where’er his silent beams intrude 
The murky night is gone. 


How could the patient pine have known 
The morning breeze would come, 

Or humble flowers anticipate 
The insect’s noonday hum, — 20 


Till the new light with morning cheer 
From far streamed through the aisles, 


~ And nimbly told the forest trees 


For many stretching miles? 


I’ve heard within my inmost soul 
Such cheerful morning news, 
In the horizon of my mind 
Have seen such orient hues, 


As in the twilight of the dawn, 

When the first birds awake, 30 
Are heard within some silent wood, 

Where they the small twigs break, 


Or in the eastern skies are seen, 
Before the sun appears, 

The harbingers of summer heats 
Which from afar he bears. 


RUMORS FROM AN AZOLIAN 
HARP 
(1842) 


There is a vale which none hath seen, 
Where foot of man has never been, 
Such as here lives with toil and strife 
An anxious and a sinful life. 
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_ There every virtue has its birth, 
Ere it descends upon the earth, 
And thither every deed returns, 
Which in the generous bosom burns. 


There love is warm, and youth is young, 
And poetry is yet unsung, 10 
For Virtue still adventures there, 

And freely breathes her native air. 


And ever, if you hearken well, 

You still may hear its vesper bell, 

And tread of high-souled men go by, 
Their thoughts conversing with the sky. 


SMOKE 
(1843) 


Light-winged smoke, Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight, 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest; 
Or else, departing dream, and shadowy form 
Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts; 
By night star-veiling, and by day 
Darkening the light and blotting out the sun; 
Go thou my incense upward from this hearth, 
And ask the Gods to pardon this clear 
flame. 10 


INSPIRATION 
(1863) 


If with light head erect I sing, 

Though all the Muses lend their force, 
From my poor love of any thing, 

The verse is weak and shallow as its source. 


But if with bended neck I grope, 

Listening behind me for my wit, 

With faith superior to hope, 

More anxious to keep back than forward 
4 rare Bey 


_ Making my soul accomplice there 

Unto the flame my heart hath lit, — 10 
Then will the verse forever wear: 

_ Time cannot bend the line which God hath 
writ. 


I hearing get, who had but ears, 

And sight, who had but eyes before; 

I moments live, who lived but years, 

And pute discern, who knew but learning’s 
ore. 


Now chiefly is my natal hour, 

And only now my prime of life; 

Of manhood’s strength it is the flower, 19 
"Tis peace’s end and war’s beginning strife. 


It comes in summer’s broadest noon, 

By a gray wall, or some chance place, 
Unseasoning time, insulting June, 

And vexing day with its presuming face. 


I will not doubt the love untold 

Which not my worth nor want hath bought, 
Which wooed me young, and wooes me old, 
And to this evening hath me brought. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS 
[From Emerson's Home} 
TO R. W. EMERSON (IN ENGLAND) 


ConcorD, November 14, 1847. 


DEAR FRIEND, — I am but a poor neighbor 
to you here, — a very poor companion am I. 
I understand that very well, but that need not 
prevent my writing to you now. I have al- 
most never written letters in my life, yet I 
think I can write as good ones as I frequently 
see, so I shall not hesitate to write this, such 
as it may be, knowing that you will welcome 
anything that reminds you of Concord. 

I have banked up the young trees against 
the winter and the mice, and | will look out, 
in my careless way, to see when a pale is 
loose or a nail drops out of its place. The 
broad gaps, at least, I will occupy. I heart- 
ily wish I could be of good service to this 
household. But I, who have only used these 
ten digits so long to solve the problem of a 
living, how can I? The world is a cow that 
is hard to milk, — life does not come so easy, 
—- and oh, how thinly it is watered ere we get 
it! But the young bunting calf, he will get at 
it. There is no way so direct. This is to 
earn one’s living by the sweat of his brow. It 
is a little like joining a community, this life, 
to such a hermit as | am; and as I don’t keep ~ 
the accounts, I don’t know whether the ex- 
periment will succeed or fail finally. At any 
rate, it is good for society, so I do not regret 
my transient nor my permanent share in it. 

Lidian [Mrs. Emerson] and I make very 
good housekeepers. She is a very dear sister 
tome. Ellen and Edith and Eddy and Aunty 
Brown keep up the tragedy and comedy and 
tragic-comedy of life as usual. The two 
former have not forgotten their old acquaint- 
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ance; even Edith carries a young memory in 
her head, I find. Eddy can teach us all how 
to pronounce. If you should discover any 
rare hoard of wooden or pewter horses, I have 
no doubt he will know how to appreciate it. 
He occasionally surveys mankind from my 
shoulders as wisely as ever Johnson did. I 
respect him not a little, though it is I that 
lift him up so unceremoniously. And some- 
times I have to set him down again in a 
hurry, according to his ‘‘mere will and good 
pleasure.’’ He very seriously asked me, the 
other day, ‘‘Mr. Thoreau, will you be my 
father?’”’ Iam occasionally Mr. Rough-and- 
tumble with him that I may not miss him, 
and lest he should miss you too much. So 
you must come back soon, or you will be 
superseded. 

Alcott has heard that I laughed, and so set 
the people laughing, at his arbor, though I 
never laughed louder than when I was on the 
ridge-pole. But now I have not laughed for 
a long time, it is so serious. He is very grave 
to look at. But, not knowing all this, I strove 
innocently enough, the other day, to engage 
his attention to my mathematics. ‘‘ Did you 
ever study geometry, the relation of straight 
lines to curves, the transition from the finite 
to the infinite? Fine things about it in 
Newton and Leibnitz.’’ But he would hear 
none of it, men of taste preferred the 
natural curve. Ah, he isa crooked stick him- 
self. He is getting on now so many knots an 
hour. There is one knot at present occupy- 
ing the point of highest elevation, — the 
present highest point; and as many knots as 
are not handsome, I presume, are thrown 
down and cast into the pines. Pray show 
him this if you meet him anywhere-in Lon- 
don, for I cannot make him hear much plainer 
words here. He forgets that I am neither old 
nor young, nor anything in particular, and 
behaves as if I had still some of the animal 
heatin me. As for the building, I feel a little 
oppressed when I come near it. It has no 
great disposition to be beautiful; it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful structure, on the whole, 
and the fame of the architect will endure as 
long asit shall stand. I should not show you 
this side alone, if I did not suspect that 
Lidian had done complete justice to the other. 

Mr. [Edmund] Hosmer has been working 
at a tannery in Stow for a fortnight, though 
he has just now come home sick. It seems 
that he was a tanner in his youth, and so he 
has made up his mind a little at last. This 
comes of reading the New Testament. 
Wasn’t one of the Apostles a tanner? Mrs. 


Hosmer remains here, and John looks stout 
enough to fill his own shoes and his father’s 
too. 

Mr. Blood and his company have at length 
seen the stars through the great telescope, 
and he told me that he thought it was worth 
the while. Mr. Peirce made him wait till the 
crowd had dispersed (it was a Saturday 
evening), and then was quite polite, — con- 
versed with him, and showed him the micro- 
meter, etc.; and he said Mr. Blood’s glass was 
large enough for all ordinary astronomical 
work. [Rev.] Mr. Frost and Dr. [Josiah] 
Bartlett seemed disappointed that there was 
no greater difference between the Cambridge 
glass and the Concord one. They used only 
a power of 400. Mr, Blood tells me that he 
is too old to study the calculus or higher 
mathematics. At Cambridge they think that 
they have discovered traces of another satel- 
lite to Neptune. They have been obliged to 
exclude the public altogether, at last. The 
very dust which they raised, ‘‘which is filled 
with minute crystals,” etc., as professors de- 
clare, having to be wiped off the glasses, 
would ere long wear them away. It is true 
enough, Cambridge college is really beginning 
to wake up and redeem its character and 
overtake the age. I see by the catalogue 
that they are about establishing a scientific 
school in connection with the university, at 
which any one above eighteen, on paying one 
hundred dollars annually (Mr. Lawrence’s 
fifty thousand dollars will probably diminish 
this sum), may be instructed in the highest 
branches of science, — in astronomy, ‘‘theo- 
retical and practical, with the use of the in- 
struments” (so the great Yankee astronomer 
may be born without delay), in mechanics 
and engineering to the last degree. Agassiz 
will ere long commence his lectures in the 
zodlogical department. A chemistry class 
has already been formed under the direction 
of Professor Horsford. A new and adequate 
building for the purpose is already being 
erected. They have been foolish enough to 
put at the end of all this earnest the old joke 
of a diploma. Let every sheep keep but his 
own skin, I say. ; 

[ have had a tragic correspondence, for the 
most part all on one side, with Miss : 
She did really wish to — I hesitate to write 
—marry me. That is the way they spell it. 
Of course I did not write a deliberate answer. 
How could I deliberate upon it? I sent back 
as distinct a no as I have learned to pronounce ~ 
after considerable practice, and I trust that | 
this zo has succeeded. Indeed, I wished that > 
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it might burst; like hollow shot, after it had 
struck and buried itself and made itself felt 
there. There was no other way. I really had 
anticipated no such foe as this in my career. 

I suppose you will like to hear of my book, 
though I have nothing worth writing about 
it. Indeed, for the last month or two I have 
forgotten it, but shall certainly remember it 
again. Wiley & Putnam, Munroe, the 
Harpers, and Crosby & Nichols have all de- 
clined printing it with the least risk to them- 
’ selves; but Wiley & Putnam will print it in 
their series, and any of them anywhere, at 
my risk. If I liked the book well enough, I 
-should not delay; but for the present [ am 
indifferent. I believe this is, after all, the 
course you advised, — to let it lie. 

I do not know what to say of myself. I sit 
before my green desk, in the chamber at the 
head of the stairs, and attend to my thinking, 
sometimes more, sometimes less distinctly. 
I am not unwilling to think great thoughts 
if there are any in the wind, but what they 
are | am not sure. They suffice to keep me 
awake while the day lasts, at any rate. Per- 
haps they will redeem some portion of the 
night ere long. 

I can imagine you astonishing, bewildering, 
confounding, and sometimes delighting John 
Bull with your Yankee notions, and that he 
begins to take a pride in the relationship at 
last; introduced to all the stars of England in 
succession, after the lecture, until you pine to 
thrust your head once more into a genuine 
and unquestionable nebula, if there be any 
left. I trust a common man will be the most 
uncommon to you before you return to these 
parts. I have thought there was some ad- 


vantage even in death, by which we ‘‘mingle . 


with the herd of common men.” 

Hugh [the gardener] still has his eye on 
the Walden agellum, and orchards are waving 
there in the windy future for him. That's 
the where-I’ll-go-next, thinks he; but no im- 
portant steps are yet taken. He reminds me 
occasionally of this open secret of his, with 
which the very season seems to labor, and af- 
firms seriously that as to his wants — wood, 
- stone, or timber —I know better than he. 
That is a clincher which I shall have to avoid 
to some extent; but I fear that it is a wrought 
nail and will not break. Unfortunately, the 
day after cattle-show — the day after small 
beer — he was among the missing, but not 
long this time. The Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin nor the leopard his spots, nor indeed 
Hugh — his Hugh. 

As I walked over Conantum, the other 


afternoon, | saw a fair column of smoke rising 
from the woods directly over my house that 
was (as I judged), and already began to con- 
jecture if my deed of sale would not be made 
invalid by this. But it turned out to be 
John Richardson’s young wood, on the south- 
east of your field. It was burnt nearly all 
over, and up to the rails and the road. It 
was set on fire, no doubt, by the same Lucifer 
that lighted Brook’s lot before. So you see 
that your small lot is comparatively safe for 
this season, the back fire having been already 
set for you. 

They have been choosing between John 
Keyes and Sam Staples, if the world wants to 
know it, as representative of this town, and 
Staples is chosen. The candidates for gov- 
ernor — think of my writing this to you! — 
were Governor Briggs and General Cushing, 
and Briggs is elected, though the Democrats 
have gained. Ain’t I a brave boy to know 
so much of politics for the nonce? But | 
shouldn’t have known it if Coombs hadn’t 
told me. They have had a peace meeting 
here, — I shouldn’t think of telling you if I 
didn’t know anything would do for the Eng- 
lish market, —and some men, Deacon Brown 
at the head, have signed a long pledge, swear- 
ing that they will ‘treat all mankind as 
brothers henceforth.’”’ I think I shall wait 
and see how they treat me first.’ I think that 
Nature meant kindly when she made our 
brothers few. However, my voice is still for 
peace. So good-by, and a truce to all joking, 
my dear friend, from 

HI Delis 


TO R. W. EMERSON (IN ENGLAND) 


ConcorD, February 23, 1848. 

DEAR WaALbo, — For | think I have heard 
that that is your name, — my letter which 
was put last into theleathern bag arrived first. 
Whatever I may call you, | know you better 
than I know your name, and what becomes 
of the fittest name if in any sense you are here 
with him who calls, and not there simply to be 
called? 

I believe I never thanked you for your 
lectures, one and all, which I heard formerly 
read here in Concord. I know I never have. 
There was some excellent reason each time 
why I did not; but it will never be too late. 
I have that advantage, at least, over you in 
my education. 

Lidian is too unwell to write to you; so I 
must tell you what I can about the children 
and herself. I am afraid she has not told you 
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how unwell she is, — or to-day perhaps we 
may say has been. She has been confined to 
her chamber four or five weeks, and three or 
four weeks, at least, to her bed, with the 
jaundice. The doctor, who comes once a 
day, does not let her read (nor can she now) 
nor hear much reading. She has written her 
letters to you, till recently, sitting up in bed, 
but he said he would not come again if she 
did so. She has Abby and Almira to take 
care of her, and Mrs. Brown to read to her; 
and J also, occasionally, have something to 
read or tosay. The doctor says she must not 
expect to “take any comfort of her life’’ for 
a week or two yet. She wishes me to say that 
she has written two long and full letters to 
you about the household economies, etc., 
which she hopes have not been delayed. The 
children are quite well and full of spirits, and 
are going through a regular course of picture- 
seeing, with commentary by me, every eve- 
ning, for Eddy’s behoof. All the Annuals and 
“Diadems’’ are in requisition, and Eddy is 
forward to exclaim, when the hour arrives, 
“Now for the demdems!”’ I overheard this 
dialogue when Frank [Brown] came down to 
breakfast the other morning. 


Eddy.  ‘‘Why, Frank, I am astonished 
that you should leave your boots in the din- 
ing-room.” 

Frank. “I guess you mean surprised, 
don’t you?”’ 

Eddy. ‘‘No, boots!” 


“Tf Waldo were here,” said he, the other 
night, at bedtime, ‘‘we’d be four going up- 
stairs.’ Would he like to tell papa anything? 
No, not anything; but finally, yes, he would, 
— that one of the white horses in his new 
barouche is broken! Ellen and Edith will 
perhaps speak for themselves, as I hear some- 
thing about letters to be written by them. 

Mr. Alcott seems to be reading well this 
winter: Plato, Montaigne, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Sir Thomas Browne, 
etc., etc. “‘I believe I have read them all now, 
or nearly all,’” — those English authors. He 
is rallying for another foray with his pen, in 
his latter years, not discouraged by the past, 
into that crowd of unexpressed ideas of his, 
that undisciplined Parthian army, which, as 
soon as a Roman soldier would face, retreats 
on all hands, occasionally firing backwards; 
easily routed, not easily subdued, hovering 
on the skirts of society. Another summer 
shall not be devoted to the raising of vege- 
tables (Arbors?) which rot in the cellar for 
want of consumers; but perchance to the ar- 
rangement of the material, the brain-crop 


which the winter has furnished. I have 
good talks with him. His respect for Carlyle 
has been steadily increasing for some time. 
He has read him with new sympathy and ap- 
preciation. 

I see Channing often. -He also goes often 
to Alcott’s, and confesses that he has made a 
discovery in him, and gives vent to his admi- 
ration or his confusion in characteristic exag- 
geration; but between this extreme and that 
you may get a fair report, and draw an in- 
ference if you can. Sometimes he will ride a ~ 
broomstick still, though there is nothing to 
keep him, or it, up but a certain centrifugal 
force of whim, which is soon spent, and there. 
lies your stick, not worth picking up to sweep 
an oven with now. His accustomed path is 
strewn with them. But then again, and per- 
haps for the most part, he sits on the Cliffs 
amid the lichens, or flits past on noiseless 
pinion, like the barred owl in the daytime, as 
wise and unobserved. He brought me a 
poem the other day, for me, on Walden 
Hermitage: not remarkable. 

Lectures begin to multiply on my desk. I 
have one on Friendship which is new, and the 
materials of some others. I read one last 
week to the Lyceum, on The Rights and 
Duties of the Individual in Relation to Gov- 
ernment, — much to Mr. Alcott’s satisfac- 
tion. 

Joel Britton has failed and gone into chan- 
cery, but the woods continue to fall before the 
axes of other men. Neighbor Coombs was 
lately found dead in the woods near Goose 
Pond, with his half-empty jug, after he had 
been rioting a week. Hugh, by the last ac- 
counts, was still in Worcester County. Mr. 


- Hosmer, who is himself again, and living in 


Concord, has just hauled the rest of your 
wood, amounting to about ten and a half 
cords. . 

The newspapers say that they have printed 
a pirated edition of your Essays in England. 
Is it as bad as they say, and undisguised and 
unmitigated piracy? I thought that the 
printed scrap would entertain Carlyle, not- 
withstanding its history. If this generation 
will see out of its hind-head, why then you 
may turn your back on its forehead. Will 
you forward it to him.for me? 

This stands written in your day-book: 
“September 3d. Received of Boston Savings 
Bank, on account of Charles Lane, his de- 
posit with interest, $131.33. 16th. Received 
of Joseph Palmer, on account of Charles 
Lane, three hundred twenty-three 33% dol- 
lars, being the balance of a note ondemand for 
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four hundred dollars, with interest, $323.36.” 
If you have any directions to give about 
the trees, you must not forget that spring will 
soon be upon us. 
_ Farewell. Frorn your friend, 
HENRY THOREAU 


[Life Outward and Inward] 


TO HARRISON BLAKE 


ConcorD, May 2, 1848. 

“We must have our bread.’”’ But what is 
our bread? Is it baker’s bread? Methinks 
it should be very home-made bread. What is 
our meat? Is it butcher’s meat? What is 
that which we must have? Is that bread 
which we are now earning sweet? Is it not 
bread which has been suffered to sour, and 
then been sweetened with an alkali, which 
has undergone the vinous, the acetous, and 
sometimes the putrid fermentation, and then 
been whitened with vitriol? Is this the bread 
which we must have? Man must earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, truly, but 
also by the sweat of his brain within his 
brow. The body can feed the body only. I 
have tasted but little bread in my life. It 
has been mere grub and provender for the 
most part. Of bread that nourished the 
brain and the heart, scarcely any. There is 
absolutely none on the tables even of the 
rich. 

There is not one kind of food for all men. 
You must and you will feed those faculties 
which you exercise. The laborer whose body 
is weary does not require the same food with 
the scholar whose brain is weary. Men 
should not labor foolishly like brutes, but the 
brain and the body should always, or as much 
as possible, work and rest together, and then 
the work will be of such a kind that when the 
body is hungry the brain will be hungry also, 
and the same food will suffice for both; other- 
wise the food which repairs the waste energy 
of the overwrought body will oppress the 
sedentary brain, and the degenerate scholar 
will come to esteem all food vulgar, and all 
getting a living drudgery. 

How shall we earn our bread is a grave 
question; yet it is a sweet and inviting ques- 
tion. Let us not shirk it, as is usually done. 
It is the most important and practical ques- 
tion which is put toman. Let us not answer 
it hastily. Let us not be content to get our 
bread in some gross, careless, and hasty man- 
ner. Some men go a-hunting, some a-fishing, 
some a-gaming, some to war; but none have 


so pleasant a time as they who in earnest seek 
to earn their bread. It is true actually as it 
is true really; it is true materially as it is true 
spiritually, that they who seek honestly and 
sincerely, with all their hearts and lives and 
strength, to earn their bread, do earn it, and 
it is sure to be very sweet to them. A very 
little bread, — a very few crumbs are enough, 
if it be of the right quality, for it is infinitely 
nutritious. Let each man, then, earn at least 
a crumb of bread for his body before he dies, 
and know the taste of it, — that it is identi- 
cal with the bread of life, and that they both 
go down at one swallow. 

Our bread need not ever be sour or hard tu 
digest. What Nature is to the mind she is 
also to the body. As she feeds my imagina- 
tion, she will feed my body; for what she says 
she means, and is ready to do. She is not 
simply beautiful to the poet’s eye. Not only 
the rainbow and sunset are beautiful, but to 
be fed and clothed, sheltered and warmed 
aright, are equally beautiful and inspiring. 
There is not necessarily any gross and ugly 
fact which may not be eradicated from the 
life of man. We should endeavor practically 
in our lives to correct all the defects which 
our imagination detects. The heavens are as 
deep as our aspirations are high. So high as 
a tree aspires to grow, so high it will find an 
atmosphere suited to it. Every man should 
stand for a force which is perfectly irresistible. 
How can any man be weak who dares fo be at 
all? Even the tenderest plants force their 
way up through the hardest earth and the 
crevices of rocks; but a man no material 
power can resist. What a wedge, what a 
beetle, what a catapult, is an earnest man! 
What can resist him? 

It is a momentous fact that a man may be 
good, or he may be bad; his life may be true, 
or it may be false; it may be either a shame or 
a glory to him. The good man builds him- 
self up; the bad man destroys himself. 

But whatever we do we must do confidently 
(if we are timid, let us, then, act timidly), 
not expecting more light, but having light 
enough. If we confidently expect more, then 
let us wait for it. But what is this which we 
have? Have we not already waited? Is 
this the beginning of time? Is there a man 
who does not see clearly beyond, though only 
a hair’s breadth beyond where he at any time 
stands? : 

If one hesitates in his path, let him not 
proceed. Let him respect his doubts, for 
doubts, too, may have some divinity in them. 
That we have but little faith is not sad, but 
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that we have but little faithfulness. By 
faithfulness faith is earned. When, in the 
progress of a life, a man swerves, though only 
by an angle infinitely small, from his proper 
and allotted path (and this is never done 
quite unconsciously even at first; in fact, that 
was his broad and scarlet sin, — ah, he knew 
of it more than he can tell), then the drama 
of his life turns to tragedy, and makes haste 
to its fifth act. When once we thus fall be- 
hind ourselves, there is no accounting for the 
obstacles which rise up in our path, and no 
one is so wise as to advise, and no one so 
powerful as to aid us while we abide on that 
ground. Such are cursed with duties, and 
the neglect of their duties. For such the deca- 
logue was made, and other far more volu- 
minous and terrible codes. 

These departures, — who have not made 
them? — for they are as faint as the parallax 
of a fixed star, and at the commencement we 
say they are nothing, — that is, they originate 
in a kind of sleep and forgetfulness of the soul 
when it is naught. A man cannot be too cir- 
cumspect in order to keep in the straight 
road, and be sure that he sees all that he may 
at any time see, that so he may distinguish his 
true path. 

You ask if there is no doctrine of sorrow in 
my philosophy. Of acute sorrow I suppose 
that I know comparatively little. My sad- 
dest and most genuine sorrows are apt to be 
but transient regrets. The place of sorrow is 
supplied, perchance, by a certain hard and 
proportionately barren indifference. I am of 
kin to the sod, and partake largely of its dull 
patience, —in winter expecting the sun of 
spring. In my cheapest moments I am apt 
to think that it isn’t my business to be “‘seek- 
ing the spirit,’’ but as much its business to be 
seeking me. I know very well what Goethe 
meant when he said that he never had a 
chagrin but he madea poem out of it. Ihave 
altogether too much patience of this kind. I 
am too easily contented with a slight and al- 
most animal happiness. My happiness is a 
good deal like that of the woodchucks. . 

Methinks I am never quite committed, 
never wholly the creature of my moods, but 
always to some extent their critic. My only 
integral experience is in my vision. I see, 
perchance, with more integrity than I feel.. 

But I need not tell you what manner of 
man I am, — my virtues or my vices. You 
can guess if it is worth the while; and Ido not 
discriminate them well. 7 

I do not write this at my hut in the woods. 
I am at present living with Mrs. Emerson, 


whose house is an old home of mine, for com- 
pany during Mr. Emerson’s absence. 

You will perceive that I am as often talking 
to myself, perhaps, as speaking to you. 


TO HARRISON BLAKE 


ConcorD, August 9, 1850. 
Mr. BLAKE, — I received your letter just as 
I was rushing to Fire Island beach to recover 
what remained of Margaret Fuller, and read 
it on the way. That event and its train, as 
much as anything, have prevented my an- 
swering it before. It is wisest to speak when 
you are spoken to. I will now endeavor to 
reply, at the risk of having nothing to say. 

I find that actual events, notwithstanding 
the singular prominence which we all allow 
them, are far less real than the creations of 
my imagination. They are truly visionary 
and insignificant, — all that we commonly 
call life and death, —- and affect me less than 
my dreams. This petty stream which from 
time to time swells and carries away the mills 
and bridges of our habitual life, and that 
mightier stream or ocean on which we se- 
curely float, — what makes the difference 
between them? I have in my pocket a but- 
ton which I ripped off the coat of the Mar- 
quis of Ossoli, on the seashore, the other day. 
Held up, it intercepts the light, — an actual 
button, — and yet all the life it is connected 
with is less substantial to me, and interests 
me less, than my faintest dream. Our 
thoughts are the epochs in our lives: all else 
is but as a journal of the winds that blew 
while we were here. 

I say to myself, Do a little more of that 
work which you have confessed to be good. 
You are neither satisfied nor dissatisfied with 
yourself, without reason. Haye you not a 
thinking faculty of inestimable value? If 
there is an experiment which you would like 
to try, try it. Do not entertain doubts if 
they are not agreeable to you. Remember 
that you need not eat unless you are hungry. 
Do not read the newspapers. Improve every 
opportunity to be melancholy. As _ for 
health, consider yourself well. Do not en- 
gage to find things as you think they are. 
Do what nobody else can do for you. Omit 
to do anything else. It is not easy to make 
our lives respectable by any course of activ- 
ity. We must repeatedly withdraw into our 
shells of thought, like the tortoise, somewhat 
helplessly; yet there is more than philosophy 
in that. 

Do not waste any reverence on my atti- 
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tude. I merely manage to sit up where I 
have dropped. Iam sure that my acquaint- 
ances mistake me. They ask my advice on 
high matters, but they do not know even how 
poorly on’t Iam for hats and shoes. I have 
hardly a shift. Just as shabby as I am in my 
outward apparel, ay, and more lamentably 
shabby, am I in my inward substance. If I 
should turn myself inside out, my rags and 
meanness would indeed appear. I am some- 
thing to him that made me, undoubtedly, but 
not much to any other that he has made. 

Would it not be worth while to discover 
nature in Milton? be native to the universe? 
I, too, love Concord best, but I am glad when 
I discover, in oceans and wildernesses far 
away, the material of a million Concords: 
indeed, I am lost, unless I discover them. [| 
see less difference between a city and a swamp 
than formerly. It is a swamp, however, too 
dismal and dreary even for me, and I should 
be glad if there were fewer owls, and frogs, 
and mosquitoes in it. I prefer ever a more 
cultivated place, free from miasma and 
crocodiles. JI am so sophisticated, and I will 
take my choice. 

As for missing friends, — what if we do 
miss one another? have we not agreed on a 
rendezvous? While each wanders his own 
way through the wood, without anxiety, ay, 
with serene joy, though it be on his hands 
and knees, over rocks and fallen trees, he can- 
not but be in the right way. ‘There is no 
wrong way to him. How can he be said to 
miss his friend, whom the fruits still nourish 
and the elements sustain? A man who 
missed his friend at a turn, went on buoy- 
antly, dividing the friendly air, and hum- 
ming a tune to himself, ever and anon kneel- 
ing with delight to study each little lichen in 
his path, and scarcely made three miles a day 
for friendship. As for conforming outwardly, 
and living your own life inwardly, I do not 
think much of that. Let not your right hand 
know what your left hand does in that line of 
business. It will prove a failure. Just as 
successfully can you walk against a sharp 
steel edge which divides you cleanly right 
and left. Do you wish to try your ability to 
resist distension? It is a greater strain than 
any soul can long endure. When you get 
God to pulling one way, and the devil the 
other, each having his feet well braced, — to 
say nothing of the conscience sawing trans- 
versely, — almost any timber will give way. 

I do not dare invite you earnestly to come 
to Concord, because I know too well that the 
berries are not thick in my fields, and we 
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should have to take it out in viewing the 
landscape. But come, on every account, and 
we will see — one another. 


[On Walt Whitman] 


TO HARRISON BLAKE 


December 7 [1856]. 
That Walt Whitman, of whom I wrote to 
you, is the most interesting fact to me at 
present. I have just read his second edition 


‘(which he gave me), and it has done me more 


good than any reading for a long time. Per- 
haps I remember best the poem of Walt 
Whitman, an American, and the Sun-Down 
Poem. There are two or three pieces in the 
book which are disagreeable, to say the least; 
simply sensual. He does not celebrate love 
at all. It is as if the beasts spoke. I think 
that men have not been ashamed of them- 
selves without reason. No doubt there have 
always been dens where such deeds were un- 
blushingly recited, and it is no merit to com- 
pete with their inhabitants. But even on 
this side he has spoken more truth than any 
American or modern that I know. I have 
found his poem exhilarating, encouraging. 
As for its sensuality, — and it may turn out 
to be less sensual than it appears, — I do not 
so much wish that those parts were not 
written, as that men and women were so 
pure that they could read them without: 
harm, that is, without understanding them. 
One woman told me that no woman could 
read it, —as if a man could read what a 
woman could not. Of course Walt Whitman 
can communicate to us no experience, and if 
we are shocked, whose experience is it that 
we are reminded of? 

On the whole, it sounds to me very brave 
and American, after whatever deductions. 
I donot believe that all the sermons, so called, 
that have been preached in this land put to- 
gether are equal to it for preaching. 

We ought to rejoice greatly in him. He 
occasionally suggests something a little more 
than human. You can’t confound him with 
the other inhabitants of Brooklyn or New 
York. How they must shudder when they 
read him! He is awfully good. 

To be sure I sometimes feel a little imposed 
on. By his» heartiness and broad generali- 
ties he puts me into a liberal frame of mind 
prepared to see wonders, — as it were, sets 
me upon a hill or in the midst of a plain, — 
stirs me well up, and then — throws in a 
thousand of brick. Though rude, and 
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sometimes ineffectual, it is a great primitive 
poem, — an alarum or trumpet-note ringing 
through the American camp. Wonderfully 
like the Orientals, too, considering that when 
I asked him if he had read them, he answered, 
‘No: tell me about them.” 

I did not get far in conversation with him, 
—two more being present, — and among 
the few things which I chanced to say, I re- 
member that one was, in answer to him as 
representing America, that I did not think 
much of America or of politics, and so on, 
which may have been somewhat of a damper 
to him. 

Since I have seen him, I find that I am not 
disturbed by any brag or egoism in his book. 
He may turn out the least of a braggart of all, 
having a better right to be confident. 

He is a great fellow. 


WHERE I LIVED, AND WHAT 
I LIVED FOR 
(1854) 


At a certain season of our life we are ac- 
customed to consider every spot as the pos- 
sible site of a house. J have thus surveyed 
the country on every side within a dozen 
miles of where I live. In imagination I have 
bought all the farms in: succession, for all 
were to be bought, and I knew their price. I 
-walked over each farmer’s premises, tasted 
his wild apples, discoursed on husbandry with 
him, took his farm at his price, at any price, 
mortgaging it to him in my mind; even put a 
higher price on it, — took everything but a 
deed of it, — took his word for his deed, for I 
dearly love to talk, — cultivated it, and him 
too to some extent, I trust, and withdrew 
when I had enjoyed it long enough, leaving 
him to carry iton. This experience entitled 
me to be regarded as a sort of real-estate 
broker by my friends. Wherever I sat, 
there I might live, and the landscape radiated 
from me accordingly. What isa house but a 
sedes, a seat? — better if a country seat. I 
discovered many a site for a house not likely 
to be soon improved, which some might have 
thought too far from the village, but to my 
eyes the village was too far from it. Well, 
there I might live, I said; and there I did live, 
for an hour, a summer and a winter life; saw 
how I could let the years run off, buffet the 
winter through, and see the spring come in. 
The future inhabitants of this region, wher- 
ever they may place their houses, may be 
sure that they have been anticipated. An 


afternoon sufficed to lay out the land into 
orchard, wood-lot, and pasture, and to decide 
what fine oaks or pines should be left to stand 
before the door, and whence each blasted 
tree could be seen to the best advantage; and 
then I let it lie, fallow perchance, for a man is 
rich in proportion to the number of things 
which he can afford to let alone. 

My imagination carried me so far that I 
even had the refusal of several farms, — the 
refusal was all I wanted, — but I never got 
my fingers burned by actual possession. 
The nearest that I came to actual possession 
was when I bought the Hollowell place, and 
had begun to sort my seeds, and collected 
materials with which to make a wheelbarrow 
to carry it on or off with; but before the 
owner gave me a deed of it, his wife — every 
man has such a wife — changed her mind 
and wished to keep it, and he offered me ten 
dollars to release him. Now, to speak the 
truth, I had but ten cents in the world, and it 
surpassed my arithmetic to tell, if I was that 
man who had ten cents, or who had a farm, 
or ten dollars, or all together. However, I 
let him keep the ten dollars and the farm too, 
for I had carried it far enough; or rather, to 
be generous, I sold him the farm for just 
what I gave for it, and, as he was not a rich 
man, made him a present of ten dollars, and 
still had my ten cents, and seeds, and materi- 
als for a wheelbarrow left. I found thus that 
I had been a rich man without any damage to 
my poverty. But I retained the landscape, 
and I have since annually carried off what it 
yielded without a wheelbarrow. With re- 
spect to landscapes, — 


‘“‘T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.”’ 


I have frequently seen a poet withdraw, 
having enjoyed the most valuable part of a 
farm, while the crusty farmer supposed that 
he had got a few wild apples only. Why, the 
owner does not know it for many years when 
a poet has put his farm in rhyme, the most 
admirable kind of invisible fence, has fairly 
impounded it, milked it, skimmed it, and got 
all the cream, and left the farmer only the 
skimmed milk. 

The real attractions of the Hollowell farm, 
to me, were: its complete retirement, being 
about two miles from the village, half a mile 
from the nearest neighbor, and separated 
from the highway by a broad field; its bound- 
ing on the river, which the owner said pro- 
tected it by its fogs from frosts in the spring, 
though that was nothing to me; the gray 
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color and ruinous state of the house and 
barn, and the dilapidated fences, which put 
such an interval between me and the last oc- 
cupant; the hollow and lichen-covered apple 
trees, gnawed by rabbits, showing what kind 
of neighbors I should have; but above all, the 
recollection I had of it from my earliest 
voyages up the river, when the house was 
concealed behind a dense grove of red maples, 
through which I heard the house-dog bark. 
I was in haste to buy it, before the proprietor 
finished getting out some rocks, cutting down 
the hollow apple trees, and grubbing up some 
young birches which had sprung up in the 
pasture, or, in short, had made any more of 
his improvements. To enjoy these advan- 
tages I was ready to carry it on; like Atlas, to 
take the world on my shoulders, — I never 
heard what compensation he received for 
that, — and do all those things which had 
no other motive or excuse but that I might 
pay for it and be unmolested in my posses- 
sion of it; for I knew all the while that 
it would yield the most abundant crop of 
the kind I wanted, if I could only afford to 
let it alone. But it turned out as I have 
said. 

All that I could say, then, with respect to 
farming on a large scale—I have always 
cultivated a garden — was, that I had had 
my seeds ready. Many think that seeds im- 
prove with age. I have no doubt that time 
discriminates between the good and the bad; 
and when at last I shall plant, I shall be less 
likely to be disappointed. But I would say 
. to my fellows, once for all, As long as possible 
live free and uncommitted. It makes but 
little difference whether you are committed 
to a farm or the county jail. 

Old Cato, whose De Re Rusticd is my Cul- 
tivator, says, — and the only translation I 
have seen makes sheer nonsense of the pas- 
sage, — ‘‘When you think of getting a farm 
turn it thus in your mind, not to buy greedily; 
nor spare your pains to look at it, and do not 
think it enough to go round it once. The 
oftener you go there the more it will please 
you, if it is good.”” I think I shall not buy 
_ greedily, but go round and round it as long 
as I live, and be buried in it first, that it may 
please me the more at last. 


The present was my next experiment of 
this kind, which I purpose to describe more 
at length, for convenience putting the expe- 
rience of two years into one. As I have said, 
I do not propose to write an ode to dejection, 
but to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the 


morning, standing on his roost, if only to 
wake my neighbors up. 

When first I took up my abode in the 
woods, that is, began to spend my nights as 
well as days there, which, by accident, was 
on Independence Day, or the Fourth of July, 
1845, my house was not finished for winter, 
but was merely a defence against the rain, 
without plastering or chimney, the walls be- 
ing of rough, weather-stained boards, with 
wide chinks, which made it cool at night. 
The upright white hewn studs and freshly 
planed door and window casings gave it a 
clean and airy look, especially in the morn- 
ing, when its timbers were saturated with 
dew, so that I fancied that by noon some 
sweet gum would exude from them. To my 
imagination it retained throughout the day 
more or less of this auroral character, remind- 
ing me of a certain house on a mountain 
which I had visited a year before. This was 
an airy and unplastered cabin, fit to enter- 
tain a travelling god, and where a goddess 
might trail her garments. The winds which 
passed over my dwelling were such as sweep 
over the ridges of mountains, bearing the 
broken strains, or celestial parts only, of ter- 
restrial music. The morning wind forever 
blows, the poem of creation is uninterrupted; 
but few are the ears that hear it. Olympus 
is but the outside of the earth everywhere. 

The only house I. had been the owner of 
before, if I except a boat, was a tent, which I 
used occasionally when making excursions in 
the summer, and this is still rolled up in my 
garret; but the boat, after passing from hand 
to hand, has gone down the stream of time. 
With this more substantial shelter about me, 
I had made some progress toward settling in 
the world. This frame, so slightly clad, was 
a sort of crystallization around me, and re- 
acted on the builder. It was suggestive some- 
what as a picture in outlines. I did not need 
to go outdoors to take the air, for the atmo- 
sphere within had lost none of its freshness. 
It was not so much within-doors as behind a 
door where I sat, even in the rainiest weather. 
The Harivansa says, “An abode without: 
birds is like a meat without seasoning.”’ 
Such was not my abode, for I found myself 
suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by having 
imprisoned one, but having caged myself 
near them. I-was not only nearer to some of 
those which commonly frequent the garden 
and the orchard, but to those wilder and more 
thrilling songsters of the forest which never, 
or rarely, serenade a villager, — the wood 
thrush, the veery, the scarlet tanager, the 
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field sparrow, the whip-poor-will, and many 
others. 

I was seated by the shore of a small pond, 
about a mile and a half south of the village of 
Concord and somewhat higher than it, in the 
midst of an extensive wood between that 
town and Lincoln, and about two miles south 
of that our only field known to fame, Concord 
Battle Ground; but I was so low in the woods 
that the opposite shore, half a mile off, like 
the rest, covered with wood, was my most 
distant horizon. For the first week, when- 
ever | looked out on the pond it impressed me 
like a tarn high up on the side of a mountain, 
its bottom far above the surface of other 
lakes, and, as the sun arose, I saw it throwing 
off its nightly clothing of mist, and here and 
there, by degrees, its soft ripples or its smooth 
reflecting surface was revealed, while the 
mists, like ghosts, were stealthily withdraw- 
ing in every direction into the woods, as at 
the breaking up of some nocturnal conven- 
ticle. The very dew seemed to hang upon 
the trees later into the day than usual, as on 
the sides of mountains. 

This small lake was of most value as a 
neighbor in the intervals of a gentle rain- 
storm in August, when, both air and water 
being perfectly still, but the sky overcast, 
mid-afternoon had all the serenity of evening, 
and the wood thrush sang around, and was 
heard from shore to shore. A lake like this 
is never smoother than at such a time; and 
the clear portion of the air above it being 
shallow and darkened by clouds, the water, 
full of light and reflections, becomes a lower 
heaven itself so much the more important. 
From a hill-top near by, where the wood had 
been recently cut off, there wasa pleasing vista 
southward across the pond, through a wide 
indentation in the hills which form the shore 
there, where their opposite sides sloping to- 
ward each other suggested a stream flowing 
out in that direction through a wooded val- 
ley, but stream there was none. That way I 
looked between and over the near green hills 
to some distant and higher ones in the hori- 
zon, tinged with blue. Indeed, by standing 
on tiptoe I could catch a glimpse of some of 
the peaks of the still bluer and more distant 
mountain ranges in the northwest, those 
true-blue coins from heaven’s own mint, and 
also of some portion of the village. But in 
other directions, even from this point, I could 
not see over or beyond the woods which sur- 
rounded me. It is well to have some water 
in your neighborhood, to give buoyancy to 
and float the earth. One value even of the 


smallest well is, that when you look into it 
you see that earth is not continent but in- 
sular. This is as important as that it keeps 
butter cool. When I looked across the pond 
from this peak toward the Sudbury meadows, 
which in time of flood I distinguished ele- 
vated perhaps by a mirage in their seething 
valley, like a coin in a basin, all the earth be- 
yond the pond appeared like a thin crust in- 
sulated and floated even by this small sheet 
of intervening water, and I was reminded that 
this on which I dwelt was but dry land. 

Though the view from my door was still 
more contracted, I did not feel crowded or 
confined in the least. There was pasture 
enough for my imagination. The low shrub 
oak plateau to which the opposite shore arose 
stretched away toward the prairies of the 
West and the steppes of Tartary, affording 
ample room for all the roving families of men. 
‘There are none happy in the world but be- 
ings who enjoy freely a vast horizon,” — 
said Damodara, when his herds required new 
and larger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed, and I 
dwelt nearer to those parts of the universe 
and to those eras in history which had most 
attracted me. Where I lived was as far off 
as many a region viewed nightly by astro- 
nomers. We are wont to imagine rare and 
delectable places in some remote and more 
celestial corner of the system, behind the con- 
stellation of Cassiopeia’s Chair, far from noise 
and disturbance. I discovered that my 
house actually had its site in such a with- 


drawn, but forever new and unprofaned, part . 


of the universe. If it were worth the while 
to settle in those parts near to the Pleiades 
or the Hyades, to Aldebaran or Altair, then I 
was really there, or at an equal remoteness 
from the life which I ‘had left behind, dwin- 
dled and twinkling with as fine a ray to my 
nearest neighbor, and to be seen only in 
moonless nights by him. Such was that 
part of creation where I had squatted; — 


‘There was a shepherd that did live, 
And held his thoughts as high 
As were the mounts whereon his flocks 
Did hourly feed him by.”’ 


What should we think of the shepherd’s life 
if his flocks always wandered to higher pas- 
tures than his thoughts? 

Every morning was a cheerful invitation 
to make my life of equal simplicity, and I 
may say innocence, with Nature herself. I 
have been as sincere a worshipper of Aurora 
as the Greeks. I got up early and bathed in 
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the pond; that was a religious exercise, and 
one of the best things which I did. They say 
that characters were engraven on the bathing 
tub of King Tching-thang to this effect: “‘ Re- 
new thyself completely each day; do it again, 
and again, and forever again.”’ I can under- 
stand that. Morning brings back the heroic 
ages. 1 was as much affected by the faint 
hum of a mosquito making its invisible and 
unimaginable tour through my apartment at 
earliest dawn, when I was sitting with door 
and windows open, as I could be by any 
trumpet that ever sang of fame. It was 
Homer’s requiem; itself an Iliad and Odyssey 
in the air, singing its own wrath and wander- 
ings.- There was something cosmical about 
it; a standing advertisement, till forbidden, 
of the everlasting vigor and fertility of the 
world. The morning, which is the most 
memorable season of the day, is the awaken- 
ing hour. Then there is least somnolence in 
us; and for an hour, at least, some part of us 
awakes which slumbers all the rest of the day 
and night. Little is to be expected of that 
day, if it can be called a day, to which we are 
not awakened by our Genius, but by the 
mechanical nudgings of some servitor, are not 
awakened by our own newly acquired force 
and aspirations from within, accompanied by 
the undulations of celestial music, instead of 
factory bells, and a fragrance filling the air — 
to a higher life than we fell asleep from; and 
thus the darkness bear its fruit, and prove it- 
self to be good, no less than the light. That 
man who does not believe that each day con- 
tains an earlier, more sacred, and auroral 
hour than he has yet profaned, has despaired 
of life, and is pursuing a descending and dark- 
ening way. After a partial cessation of his 
sensuous life, the soul of man, or its organs 
rather, are reinvigorated each day, and his 
Genius tries again what noble life it can 
make. All memorable events, I should say, 
transpire in morning time and in a morning 
atmosphere. The Vedas say, ‘All intelli- 
gences awake with the morning.’ Poetry 
and art, and the fairest and most memorable 
of the actions of men, date from such an hour. 
All poets and heroes, like Memnon, are the 
children of Aurora, and emit their music at 
sunrise. To him whose elastic and vigorous 
thought keeps pace with the sun, the day is a 
perpetual morning. It matters not what the 


clocks say or the attitudes and labors of men. . 


Morning is when I am awake and there is a 
dawn in me. Moral reform is the effort to 
throw off sleep. Why is it that men give so 
poor an account of their day if they have not 


been slumbering? They are not such poor 
calculators. If they had not been overcome 
with drowsiness, they would have performed 
something. The millions are awake enough 
for physical labor; but only one in a million is 
awake enough for effective. intellectual exer- 
tion, only one in a hundred millions to a 
poetic or divine life. To be awake is to be 
alive. I have never yet met a man who was 
quite awake. How could I have looked him 
in the face? 

We must learn to reawaken and keep our- 
selves awake, not by mechanical aids, but by 
an infinite expectation of the dawn, which 
does not forsake us in our soundest sleep. I 
know of no more encouraging fact than the 
unquestionable ability of man to elevate his 
life by a conscious endeavor. It is something 
to be able to paint a particular picture, or to 
carve a statue, and so to make a few objects 
beautiful; but it is far more glorious to carve 
and paint the very atmosphere and medium 
through which we look, which morally we can 
do. To affect the quality of the day, that is 
the highest of arts. Every man is tasked to 
make his life, even in its.details, worthy of the 


contemplation of his most elevated and crit- 


ical hour. If we refused, or rather used up, 
such paltry information as we get, the oracles 
would distinctly inform us how this might be 
done. ) 

I went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life, and see if I could not learn what 
it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, 
discover that I had not lived. I did not wish 
to live what was not life, living is so dear; nor 
did I wish to practice resignation, unless it 
was quite necessary. I wanted to live deep 
and suck out all the marrow of life, to live so 
sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all 
that was not life, to cut a broad swath and 
shave close, to drive life into a corner, and 
reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it proved 
to be mean, why then to get the whole and 
genuine meanness of it, and publish its mean- 
ness to the world; or if it were sublime, to 
know it by experience, and be able to give a 
true account of it in my next excursion. For 
most men, it appears to me, are in a strange 
uncertainty about it, whether it is of the 
devil or of God, and have somewhat hastily 
concluded that it is the chief end of man here 
to ‘‘glorify God and enjoy him forever.”’ 

Still we live meanly, like ants; though the 
fable tells us that we were long ago changed 
into men; like pygmies we fight with cranes; 
it is error upon error, and clout upon clout, 
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and our best virtue has for its occasion a 
superfluous and evitable wretchedness. Our 
life is frittered away by detail. An honest 
man has hardly need to count more than his 
ten fingers, or in extreme cases he may add 
his ten toes, and lump the rest. Simplicity, 
simplicity, simplicity! I say, let your affairs 
be as two or three, and not a hundred or a 
thousand; instead of a million count half a 
dozen, and keep your accounts on your 
thumb-nail. In the midst of this chopping 
sea of civilized life, such are the clouds and 
storms and quicksands and thousand-and- 
one items to be allowed for, that a man has 
to live, if he would not founder and go to the 
bottom and not make his port at all, by dead 
reckoning, and he must be a great calculator 
indeed who succeeds. Simplify, simplify. 
Instead of three meals a day, if it be neces- 
sary eat but one; instead of a hundred dishes, 
five: and reduce other things in proportion. 
Our life is like a German Confederacy, made 
up of petty states, with its boundary forever 
fluctuating, so that even a German cannot 
tell you how it is bounded at any moment. 
The nation itself, with all its so-called internal 
improvements, which, by the way are all ex- 
ternal and superficial, is just such an un- 
wieldy and overgrown establishment, clut- 
tered with furniture and tripped up by its 
own traps, ruined by luxury and heedless ex- 
pense, by want of calculation and a worthy 
aim, as the million households in the land; 
and the only cure for it, as for them, is in a 
rigid economy, a stern and more than Spartan 
simplicity of life and elevation of purpose. It 
lives too fast. Men think that it is essential 
that the Nation have commerce, and export 
ice, and talk through a telegraph, and ride 
thirty miles an hour, without a doubt, 
whether they do or not; but whether we should 
live like baboons or like men, is a little un- 
certain. If we do not get out sleepers, and 
forge rails, and devote days and nights to the 
work, but go to tinkering upon our lives to im- 
prove them, who will build railroads? And if 
railroads are not built, how shall we get to 
heaven in season? But if we stay at home 
and mind our business, who will want rail- 
roads? We do not ride on the railroad; it 
rides upon us. Did you ever think what 
those sleepers are that underlie the railroad? 
Each one is a man, an Irishman, or a Yankee 
man. The rails are laid on them, and they 
are covered with sand, and the cars run 
smoothly over them. They are sound sleep- 
ers, I assure you. And every few years a 
new lot is laid down and run over; so that, if 


some have the pleasure of riding on a rail, 
others have the misfortune to be ridden upon. 
And when they run over a man that is walk- 
ing in his sleep, a supernumerary sleeper in 
the wrong position, and wake him up, they 
suddenly stop the cars, and make a hue and 
cry about it, as if this were an exception. I 
am glad to know that it takes a gang of men 
for every five miles to keep the sleepers 
down and level in their beds as it is, for this is 
a sign that they may sometime get up again. 

Why should we live with such hurry and 
waste of life? We are determined to be 
starved before we are hungry. Men say that 
a stitch in time saves nine, and so they take a 
thousand stitches to-day to save nine to- 
morrow. As for work, we haven’t any of any 
consequence. We have the Saint Vitus’s 
dance, and cannot possibly keep our heads 
still. If I should only give a few pulls at the 
parish bell-rope, as for a fire, that is, without 
setting the bell, there is hardly a man on his 
farm in the outskirts of Concord, notwith- 
standing that press of engagements which 
was his excuse so many times this morning, 
nor a boy, hor a woman, | might almost say, 
but would forsake all and follow that sound, 
not mainly to save property from the flames, 
but, if we will confess the truth, much more 
to see it burn, since burn it must, and we, be 
it known, did not set it on fire, — or to see it 
put out, and have a hand in it, if that is done 
as handsomely; yes, even if it were the parish 
church itself. Hardly a man takes a half- 
hour’s nap after dinner, but when he wakes 
he holds up his head and asks, ‘‘What’s the 
news?”’ as if the rest of mankind had stood 
his sentinels. Some give directions to be 
waked every half-hour, doubtless for no other 
purpose; and then, to pay for it, they tell 
what they have dreamed. After a night’s 
sleep the news is as indispensable as the 
breakfast. ‘‘ Pray tell me anything new that 
has happened to a man anywhere on this 
globe,”’ — and he reads it over his coffee and 
rolls, that a man has had his eyes gouged 
out this morning on the Wachito River; 
never dreaming the while that he lives in the 
dark unfathomed mammoth cave of this 
world, and has but the rudiment of an eye 
himself. 

For my part, I could easily do without the 
post-office. I think that there are very few 


important communications made through it. 


To speak critically, I never received more 
than one or two letters in my life — I wrote 
this some years ago —that were worth the 
postage. The penny-post is, commonly, an 
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institution through which you seriously offer 
a man that penny for his thoughts which is 
so often safely offered in jest. And I am sure 


that I never read any memorable news in a. 


newspaper. If we read of one man robbed, or 
murdered, or killed by accident, or one house 
burned, or one vessel wrecked, or one steam- 
boat blown up, or one cow run over on the 
Western Railroad, or one mad dog killed, or 
one lot of grasshoppers in the winter, — we 
- never need read of another. One is enough. 
If you are acquainted with the principle, 
what do you care for a myriad instances and 
applications? To a philosopher all mews, as 
it is called, is gossip, and they who edit and 
read it are old women over their tea. Yet 
not a few are greedy after this gossip. There 
was such a rush, as I hear, the other day at 
one of the offices to learn the foreign news by 
the last arrival, that several large squares of 
plate glass belonging to the establishment 
were broken by the pressure, — news which 
I seriously think a ready wit might write a 
twelvemonth, or twelve years, beforehand 
with sufficient accuracy. As for Spain, for 
instance, if you know how to throw in Don 
Carlos and the Infanta, and Don Pedro and 
Seville and Granada, from time to time in the 
right proportions, — they may have changed 
the names a little since I saw the papers, — 
and serve up a bull-fight when other enter- 
tainments fail, it will be true to the letter, and 
give us as good an idea of the exact state or 
ruin of things in Spain as the most succinct 
and lucid reports under this head in the news- 
papers: and as for England, almost the last 
significant scrap of news from that quarter 
was the revolution of 1649; and if you have 
learned the history of her crops for an aver- 
age year, you never need attend to that thing 
again, unless your speculations are of a merely 
pecuniary character. If one may judge who 
rarely looks into the newspapers, nothing 
new does ever happen in foreign parts, a 
French revolution not excepted. 

What news! how much more important to 
know what that is which was never old! 
‘“‘Kieou-he-yu (great dignitary of the state of 
Wei) sent a man to Khoung-tseu to know his 
news. Khoung-tseu caused the messenger to 
be seated near him, and questioned him in 
these terms: What is your master doing? 
The messenger answered with respect: My 
master desires to diminish the number of his 
faults, but he cannot come to the end of 
them. The messenger being gone, the phi- 
losopher remarked: What a worthy messen- 
ger! What a worthy messenger!” The 


preacher, instead of vexing the ears of drowsy 
farmers on their day of rest at the end of the 
week, — for Sunday is the fit conclusion of 
an ill-spent week, and not the fresh and brave 
beginning of a new one,— with this one 
other draggle-tail of a sermon, should shout 
with thundering voice, ‘Pause! Avast! 
Why so seeming fast, but deadly slow?” 
Shams and delusions are esteemed for 
soundest truths, while reality is fabulous. If 
men would steadily observe realities only, 
and not allow themselves to be deluded, life, 
to compare it with such things as we know, 
would be like a fairy tale and the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. If we respected 
only what is inevitable and has a right to be, 
music and poetry would resound along the 
streets. When we are unhurried and wise, 
we perceive that only great and worthy 
things have any permanent and absolute 
existence, that petty fears and petty pleas- 
ures are but the shadow of the reality. This 
is always exhilarating and sublime. By 
closing the eyes and slumbering, and con- 
senting to be deceived by shows, men es- 
tablish and confirm their daily life of routine 
and habit everywhere, which still is built on 
purely illusory foundations. Children, who 
play life, discern its true law and relations 
more clearly than men, who fail to live it 
worthily, but who think that they are wiser 
by experience, that is, by failure. I have 
read in a Hindoo book, that ‘“‘there was a 
king’s son, who, being expelled in infancy 
from his native city, was brought up by a 
forester, and, growing up to maturity in that 
state, imagined himself to belong to the bar- 
barous race with which he lived. One of his 
father’s ministers having discovered him, re- 
vealed to him what he was, and the miscon- 
ception of his character was removed, and he 
knew himself to be a prince. So soul,” con- 
tinues the Hindoo philosopher, ‘‘from the 
circumstances in which it is placed, mistakes 
its own character, until the truth is revealed 
to it by some holy teacher, and then it knows 
itself to be Brahme.’’ 1 perceive that we in- 
habitants of New England live this mean life 
that we do because our vision does not pene- 
trate the surface of things. We think that 
that is which appears to be. If a man should 
walk through this town and see only the 
reality, where, think you, would the “ Mill- 
dam”’ go to? If he should give us an account 
of the realities he beheld there, we should not 
recognize the place in his description. Look 
at a meeting-house, or a court-house, or a 
jail, or a shop, or a dwelling-house, and say 
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what that thing really is before a true gaze, 
and they would all go to pieces in your ac- 
count of them. Men esteem truth remote, in 
the outskirts of the system, behind the far- 
thest star, before Adam and after the last 
man. Ineternity there is indeed something 
true and sublime. But all these times and 
places and occasions are now and here. God 
himself culminates in the present moment, 
and will never be more divine in the lapse of 
all the ages. And we are enabled to appre- 
hend at all what is sublime and noble only by 
the perpetual instilling and drenching of the 
reality that surrounds us. The universe con- 
stantly and obediently answers to our con- 
ceptions; whether we travel fast or slow, the 
track is laid for us. Let us spend our lives in 
conceiving then. The poet or the artist 
never yet had so fair and noble a design but 
some of his posterity at least could accom- 
plish it. 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as 
Nature, and not be thrown off the track by 
every nutshell and mosquito’s wing that falls 
on the rails. Let us rise early and fast, or 
break fast, gently and without perturbation; 
let company come and let company go, let 
the bells ring and the children cry, — deter- 
mined to make a day of it. Why should we 
knock under and go with the stream? Let 
us not be upset and overwhelmed in that 
terrible rapid and whirlpool called a dinner, 
situated in the meridian shallows. Weather 
this danger and you are safe, for the rest of 
the way is down hill. With unrelaxed 
nerves, with morning vigor, sail by it, looking 
another way, tied to the mast like Ulysses. 
If the engine whistles, let it whistle till it is 
hoarse for its pains. If the bell rings, why 
should we run? We will consider what kind 
of music they are like. Let us settle our- 
selves, and work and wedge our feet down- 
ward through the mud and slush of opinion, 
and prejudice, and tradition, and delusion, 
and appearance, that alluvion which covers 
the globe, through Paris and London, through 
New York and Boston and Concord, through 
Church and State, through poetry and phi- 
losophy and religion, till we come to a hard 
bottom and rocks in place, which we can call 
reality, and say, This is, and no mistake; and 
- then begin, having a point d’apput, below 
freshet and frost and fire, a place where you 
might found a wall or a state, or set a lamp- 
post safely, or perhaps a gauge, not a Nilo- 
meter, but a Realometer, that future ages 
might know how deep a freshet of shams and 
appearances had gathered from time to time. 


If you stand right fronting and face to face to 
a fact, you will see the sun glimmer on both 
its surfaces, as if it were a cimeter, and feel 


its sweet edge dividing you through the 


heart and marrow, and so you will happily 
conclude your mortal career. Be it life or 
death, we crave only reality. If we are really 
dying, let us hear the rattle in our throats and 
feel cold in the extremities; if we are alive, let 
us go about our business. 

Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. I . 
drink at it; but while I drink I see the sandy 
bottom and detect how shallow it is. Its 
thin current slides away, but eternity re- 
mains. I would drink deeper; fish in the sky, 
whose bottom is pebbly with stars. I cannot 
count one. I know not the first letter of the 
alphabet. I have always been regretting 
that I was not as wise as the day I was born. 
The intellect is a cleaver; it discerns and rifts 
its way into the secret of things. I do not 
wish to be any more busy with my hands 
than is necessary. My head is hands and 
feet. I feel all my best faculties concen- 
trated in it. My instinct tells me that my 
head is an organ for burrowing, as some 
creatures use their snout and fore paws, and 
with it I would mine and burrow my way 
through these hills. I think that the richest 
vein is somewhere hereabouts; so by the 
divining-rod and thin rising vapors I judge; 
and here I will begin to mine. 


WALKING 
(1862) 


I wish to speak a word for Nature, for abso- 
lute freedom and wildness, as contrasted with 
a freedom and culture merely civil, — to re- 
gard man as an inhabitant, or a part and 
parcel of Nature, rather than a member of 
society. I wish to make an extreme state- 
ment, if so 1 may make an emphatic one, for 
there are enough champions of civilization: 
the minister and the school-committee and 
every one of you will take ‘care of that. 


I have met with but one or two persons in 
the course of my life who understood the art 
of Walking, that is, of taking walks, — who 
had a genius, so to speak, for sauntering: 
which word is beautifully derived “from idle 
people who roved about the country, in the 
Middle Ages, and asked charity, under pre- 
tense of going @ la Sainte Terre,” to the Holy 
Land, till the children exclaimed, “There 
goes a Sainte-Terrer,”’ a Saunterer, a Holy- 
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-Lander. They who never go to the Holy 
Land in their walks, as they pretend, are in- 
deed mere idlers and vagabonds; but they 
who do go there are saunterers in the good 
sense, such as I mean. Some, however, 
would derive the word from sans terre, with- 
out land or a home, which, therefore, in the 
good sense, will mean, having no particular 
home, but equally at home everywhere. For 
this is the secret of successful sauntering. He 
who sits still in a house all the time may be 
the greatest vagrant of all; but the saunterer, 
in the good sense, is no more vagrant than 
the meandering river, which is all the while 
sedulously seeking the shortest course to the 
sea. But I prefer the first, which, indeed, is 
the most probable derivation. For every 
walk is a sort of crusade, preached by some 
Peter the Hermit in us, to go forth and re- 
conquer this Holy Land from the hands of 
the Infidels. 

It is true, we are but faint-hearted crusad- 
ers, even the walkers, nowadays, who under- 
take no persevering, never-ending enterprises. 
Our expeditions are but tours, and come 
round again at evening to the old hearth-side 
from which we set out. Half the walk is but 
retracing our steps. We should go forth on 
the shortest walk, perchance, in the spirit of 
undying adventure, never to return, — pre- 
pared to send back our embalmed hearts only 
as relics to our desolate kingdoms. If you 
are ready to leave father and mother, and 
brother and sister, and wife and child and 
friends, and never see them again, —if you 
have paid your debts, and made your will, 
and settled all your affairs, and are a free 
man, then you are ready for a walk. 

To come down to my own experience, my 
companion and I, for I sometimes have a 
companion, take pleasure in fancying our- 
selves knights of a new, or rather an old, 
order, — not Equestrians or Chevaliers, not 
Ritters or Riders, but Walkers, a still more 
ancient and honorable class, I trust. The 
chivalric and heroic spirit which once be- 
longed to the Rider seems now to reside in, or 
perchance to have subsided into, the Walker, 
—not the Knight, but Walker, Errant. He 
is a sort of fourth estate, outside of Church 
and State and People. 

We have felt that we almost alone here- 
abouts practiced this noble art; though, to 
tell the truth, at least, if their own assertions 
are to be received, most of my townsmen 
would fain walk sometimes, as I do, but they 
cannot. No wealth can buy the requisite 


leisure, freedom, and independence which 
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are the capital in this profession. It comes 
only by the grace of God. It requires a 
direct dispensation from Heaven to become 
a walker. You must be born into the family 
of the Walkers. Ambulator nascitur, non fit. 
Some of my townsmen, it is true, can re- 
member and have described to me some walks 
which they took ten years ago, in which they 
were so blessed as to lose themselves for half 
an hour in the woods; but I know very well 
that they have confined themselves to the 
highway ever since, whatever pretensions 
they may make to belong to this select class. 
No doubt they were elevated for a moment 
as by the reminiscence of a previous state of 
existence, when even they were foresters and 
outlaws. 


‘‘When he came to grene wode, 
In a mery mornynge, 
There he herde the notes small 
Of byrdes mery syngynge. 


“It is ferre gone, sayd Robyn, 

That I was last here; 

Me lyste a lytell for to shote 
At the donne dere.”’ 


I think that I cannot preserve my health 
and spirits, unless I spend four hours a day at 
least, — and it is commonly more than that, 
—sauntering through the woods and over 
the hills and fields, absolutely free from all 
worldly engagements. You may safely say, 
A penny for your thoughts, or a thousand 
pounds. When sometimes I am reminded 
that the mechanics and shopkeepers stay in 
their shops not only all the forenoon, but all 
the afternoon too, sitting with crossed legs, so 
many of them, — as if the legs were made to 
sit upon, and not to stand or walk upon, — | 
think that they deserve some credit for not 
having all committed suicide long ago. 

I, who cannot stay in my chamber for a 
single day without acquiring some rust, and 
when sometimes I have stolen forth for a walk 
at the eleventh hour or four o’clock in the 
afternoon, too late to redeem the day, when 
the shades of night were already beginning to 
be mingled with the daylight, have felt as if J 
had committed some sin to be atoned for, — 
I confess that Iam astonished at the power of 
endurance, to say nothing of the moral in- 
sensibility, of my neighbors who confine 
themselves to shops and offices the whole day 
for weeks and months, aye, and years almost 
together. I know not what manner of stuff 
they are of, —sitting there now at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, as if it were three 
o’clock in the morning. Bonaparte may talk 
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of the three-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, 
but it is nothing to the courage which can sit 
down cheerfully at this hour in the afternoon 
over against one’s self whom you have known 
all the morning, to starve out a garrison to 
whom you are bound by such strong ties of 
sympathy. I wonder that about this time, or 
say between four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon, too late for the morning papers and too 
early for the evening ones, there is not a 
general explosion heard up and down the 
street, scattering a legion of antiquated and 
house-bred notions and whims to the four 
winds for an airing, — and so the evil cure 
itself. 

How womankind, who are confined to the 
house still more than men, stand it I do not 
know; but I have ground to suspect that most 
of them do not stand it at all. When, early in 
a summer afternoon, we have been shaking 
the dust of the village from the skirts of our 
garments, making haste past those houses 
with purely Doric or Gothic fronts, which 
have such an air of repose about them, my 
companion whispers that probably about 
these times their occupants are all gone to 
bed. Then it is that I appreciate the beauty 
and the glory of architecture, which itself 
never turns in, but forever stands out and 
erect, keeping watch over the slumberers. 

No doubt temperament, and, above all, 
age, have a good deal to do with it. Asa man 
grows older, his ability to sit still and follow 
indoor occupations increases. He grows 
vespertinal in his habits as the evening of 
life approaches, till at last he comes forth 
only just before sundown, and gets all the 
walk that he requires in half an hour. 

But the walking of which I speak has 
nothing in it akin to taking exercise, as it is 
called, as the sick take medicine at stated 
hours, — as the swinging of dumb-bells or 
chairs; but is itself the enterprise and adven- 
ture of the day. If you would get exercise, go 
in search of the springs of life. Think of a 
man’s swinging dumb-bells for his health, 
when those springs are bubbling up in far-off 
pastures unsought by him! 

Moreover, you must walk like a camel, 
which is said to be the only beast which 
ruminates when walking. When a traveler 
asked Wordsworth’s servant to show him her 
master’s study, she answered, “Here is his 
library, but his study is out of doors.”’ 

Living much out of doors, in the sun and 
wind, will no doubt produce a certain rough- 
ness of character, — will cause a_ thicker 
cuticle to grow over some of the finer qualities 


of our nature, as on the face and hands, or as 
severe manual labor robs the hands of some 
of their delicacy of touch. So staying in the 
house, on the other hand, may produce a 
softness and smoothness, not to say thinness 
of skin, accompanied by an_ increased 
sensibility to certain impressions. Perhaps 
we should be more susceptible to some in- 
fluences important to our intellectual and 
moral growth, if the sun had shone and the 
wind blown on us a little less; and no doubt 
it is a nice matter to proportion rightly the 
thick and thin skin. But methinks that is a 
scurf that will fall off fast enough, —that 
the natural remedy is to be found in the 
proportion which the night bears to the day, 
the winter to the summer, thought to experi- 
ence. There will be so much the more air and 
sunshine in our thoughts. The callous palms 
of the laborer are conversant with finer 
tissues of self-respect and heroism, whose 
touch thrills the heart, than the languid 
fingers of idleness. That is mere senti- 
mentality that lies abed by day and thinks 
itself white, far from the tan and callus of 
experience. 

When we walk, we naturally go to the. 
fields and woods: what would become of us, 
if we walked only in a garden or a mall? Even 
some sects of philosophers have felt the 
necessity of importing the woods to them- 
selves, since they did not go to the woods. 
‘They planted groves and walks of Platanes,”’ 
where they took subdiales ambulationes in 
porticos open to the air. Of course it is of no 
use to direct our steps to the woods, if they do 
not carry us thither. I am alarmed when it 
happens that I have walked a mile into the 
woods bodily, without getting there in spirit. 
In my afternoon walk I would fain forget all 
my morning occupations and my obligations 
to society. But it sometimes happens that I 
cannot easily shake off the village. The 
thought of some work will run in my head and 
I am not where my body is, — I am out of my 
senses. In my walks I would fain return to 
my senses. What business have I in the 
woods, if I am thinking of something out of 
the woods? I suspect myself, and cannot help 
a shudder, when I find myself so implicated 
even in what are called good works, — for 
this may sometimes happen. 

My vicinity affords many good walks; and 
though for so many years I have walked al- 
most every day, and sometimes for several 
days together, I have not yet exhausted them. 
An absolutely new prospect is a great happi- 
ness, and I can still get this any afternoon. 
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Two or three hours’ walking will carry me to 
as strange a country as I expect ever to see. 
A single farm-house which I[ had not seen 
before is sometimes as good as the dominions 
of the King of Dahomey. There is in fact a 
sort of harmony discoverable between the 
capabilities of the landscape within a circle of 
ten miles’ radius, or the limits of an afternoon 
walk, and the threescore years and ten of 
human life. It will never become quite 
familiar to you. 

- Nowadays almost all man’s improvements, 
so called, as the building of houses, and the 
cutting down of the forest and of all large 
trees, simply deform the landscape, and make 
it more and more tame and cheap. A people 
who would begin by burning the fences and 
let the forest stand! I-saw the fences half 
consumed, their ends lost in the middle of 
the prairie, and some worldly miser with a 
surveyor looking after his bounds, while 
heaven had taken place around him, and he 
did not see the angels going to and fro, but 
was looking for an old post-hole in the midst 
of paradise. I looked again, and saw him 
standing in the middle of a boggy stygian fen, 
surrounded by devils, and he had found his 
bounds without a doubt, three little stones, 
where a stake had been driven, and looking 
nearer, I saw that the Prince of Darkness was 
his surveyor. 

I can easily walk ten, fifteen, twenty, any 
number of miles, commencing at my own 
door, without going by any house, without 
crossing a road except where the fox and the 
mink do: first along by the river, and then 
the brook, and then the meadow and the 
-woodside. There are square miles in my 
vicinity which have no inhabitant. From 
many a hill I can see civilization and the 
abodes of man afar. The farmers and their 
works are scarcely more obvious than wood- 
chucks and their burrows. Man and his 
affairs, church and state and school, trade 
and commerce, and manufactures and 
agriculture, even politics, the most alarming 
of them all, — I am pleased to see how little 
space they occupy in the landscape. Politics 
is but a narrow field, and that still narrower 
highway yonder leads to it. I sometimes di- 
rect the traveler thither. If you would go to 
the political world, follow the great road, — 
follow that market-man, keep his dust in 
your eyes, and it will lead you straight to it; 
for it, too, has its place merely, and does not 
occupy all space. I pass from it as from 
a bean-field into the forest, and it is for- 
gotten. [In one half-hour I can walk off to 


some portion of the earth’s surface where a 
man does not stand from one year’s end to 
another, and there, consequently, politics are 
not, for they are but as the cigar-smoke of 
a man. 

The village is the place to which the roads 
tend, a sort of expansion of the highway, asa 
lake of a river. It is the body of which roads 
are the arms and legs, —a trivial or quad- 
rivial place, the thoroughfare and ordinary of 
travelers. The word is from the Latin villa 
which together with va, a way, or more an- 
ciently ved and vella, Varro derives from veho, 
to carry, because the villa is the place to and 
from which things are carried. They who 
got their living by teaming were said vella- 
turam facere. Hence, too, the Latin word 
vilis and our vile; also villain. This suggests 
what kind of degeneracy villagers are liable 
to. They are wayworn by the travel that 
goes by and over them, without traveling 
themselves. 

Some do not walk at all; others walk in the 
highways; a few walk across lots. Roads are 
made for horses and men of business. I do 
not travel in them much, comparatively, be- 
cause I am not ina hurry to get to any tavern 
or grocery or livery-stable or depot to which 
they lead. I am a good horse to travel, but 
not from choice a roadster. The landscape- 
painter uses the figures of men to mark a road. 
He would not make that use of my figure. I 
walk out into a Nature such as the old pro- 
phets and poets, Menu, Moses, Homer, 
Chaucer, walked in. You may name it 
America, but it is not America; neither 
Americus Vespucius, nor Columbus, nor the 
rest were the discoverers of it. There is a 
truer account of it in mythology than in 
any history of America, so called,'that I have 
seen. 

However, there are a few old roads that 
may be trodden with profit, as if they led 
somewhere now that they are nearly discon- 
tinued. There is the Old Marlborough 
Road, which does not go to Marlborough 
now, methinks, unless that is Marlborough 
where it carries me. I am the bolder to 
speak of it here, because I presume that there 
are one or two such roads in every town. 


THE OLD MARLBOROUGH ROAD 


Where they once dug for money, 
But never found any; 

Where sometimes Martial Miles 
Singly files, 

And Elijah Wood, 

I fear for no good: 
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No other man, 
Save Elisha Dugan, — 
O man of wild habits, 
Partridges and rabbits, 
Who hast no cares 
Only to set snares, 
Who liv’st all alone, 
Close to the bone, 
And where life is sweetest 
Constantly eatest. 
When the spring stirs my blood 
With the instinct to travel 
I can get enough gravel 
On the Old Marlborough Road. 
Nobody repairs it, 
For nobody wears it; 
It is a living way, 
As the Christians say. 
Not many there be 
Who enter therein, 
Only the guests of the 
Irishman Quin. 
What is it, what is it, 
But a direction out there, 
And the bare possibility 
Of going somewhere? 
Great guide-boards of stone, 
But travelers none; 
Cenotaphs of the towns 
Named on their crowns. 
It is worth going to see 
Where you might be. 
What king 
Did the thing, 
I am still wondering; 
Set up how or when, 
By what selectmen, 
Gourgas or Lee, 
Clark or Darby? 
They’re a great endeavor 
To be something forever; 
Blank tablets of stone, 
Where a traveler might groan, 
And in one sentence 
Grave all that is known; 
Which another might read, 
In his extreme need. 
I know one or two 
Lines that would do, 
Literature that might stand 
All over the land, 
Which a man could remember 
Till next December, 
And read again in the Spring, 
After the thawing. 
If with fancy unfurled 
You leave your abode, 
You may go round the world 
By the Old Marlborough Road. 


At present, in this vicinity, the best part 
of the land is not private property; the land- 
scape is not owned, and the walker enjoys 
comparative freedom. But possibly the day 


will come when it will be partitioned off inte 
so-called pleasure-grounds, in which a few 
will take a narrow and exclusive pleasure 
only, — when fences shall be multiplied, and 
man-traps and other engines invented to con- 
fine men to the public road, and walking 
over the surface of God’s earth shall be con- 
strued to mean trespassing on some gen- 
tleman’s grounds. To enjoy a thing exclu- 
sively is commonly to exclude yourself from 
the true enjoyment of it. Let us improve 
our opportunities, then, before the evil days 
come. 


What is it that makes it so hard sometimes 
to determine whither we will walk? I believe 
that there is a subtle magnetism in Nature, 
which, if we unconsciously yield to it, will 
direct us aright. It is not indifferent to us 
which way we walk. There is a right way; 
but we are very liable from heedlessness and 
stupidity to take the wrong one. We would 
fain take that walk, never yet taken by us 
through this actual world, which is perfectly 
symbolical of the path which we love to travel 
in the interior and ideal world; and some- 
times, no doubt, we find it difficult to choose 
our direction, because it does not yet exist 
distinctly in our idea. 

When I go out of the house for a walk, un- 
certain as yet whither I will bend my steps, 
and submit myself to my instinct to decide for 
me, I find, strange and whimsical as it may 
seem, that I finally and inevitably settle 
southwest, toward some particular wood or 
meadow or deserted pasture or hill in that 
direction. My needle is slow to settle, — 
varies a few degrees, and does not always © 
point due southwest, it is true, and it has good 
authority for this variation, but it always 
settles between west and south-southwest. 
The future lies that way to me, and the 
earth seems more unexhausted and richer on 
that side. The outline which would bound 
my walks would be, not a circle, but a para- 
bola, or rather like one of those cometary or- 
bits which have been thought to be non-re- 
turning curves, in this case opening west- 
ward, in which my house occupies the place 
of the sun. I turn round and round irreso- 
lute sometimes for a quarter of an hour, until 
I decide, for a thousandth time, that I will 
walk into the southwest or west. Eastward 
I go only by force; but westward I go free. 
Thither no business leads me. It is hard for 
me to believe that I shall find fair landscapes 
or sufficient wildness and freedom behind the 
eastern horizon. I am not excited by the 
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prospect of a walk thither, but I believe that 
the forest which I see in the western horizon 
stretches uninterruptedly toward the setting 
sun, and there are no towns nor cities in it of 
enough consequence to disturb me. Let me 
live where I will, on this side is the city, on 
that the wilderness, and ever I am leaving 
the city more and more, and withdrawing into 
the wilderness. I should not lay so much 
stress on this fact, if I did not believe that 
something like this is the prevailing tendency 
of my countrymen. I must walk toward 
Oregon, and not toward Europe. And that 
way the nation is moving, and I may say that 
mankind progress from east to west. Within 
a few years we have witnessed the phenom- 
enon of a southeastward migration, in the 
settlement of Australia; but this affects us as 
a retrograde movement, and, judging from 
the moral and physical character of the first 
generation of Australians, has not yet proved 
a successful experiment. The eastern Tar- 
tars think that there is nothing west beyond 
Thibet. ‘The world ends there,” say they; 
“beyond there is nothing but a shoreless sea.”’ 
It is unmitigated East where they live. 

We goeastward to realize history and study 
the works of art and literature, retracing the 
steps of the race; we go westward as into the 
future, with a spirit of enterprise and adven- 
ture. The Atlantic is a Lethean stream, in 
our passage over which we have had an op- 
portunity to forget the Old World and its in- 
stitutions. If we do not succeed this time, 
there is perhaps one more chance for the race 
left before it arrives on the banks of the 
Styx; and that is in the Lethe of the Pacific, 
which is three times as wide. 

I know not how significant it is, or how far 
it is an evidence of singularity, that an in- 
dividual should thus consent in his pettiest 
walk with the general movement of the race; 
but I know that something akin to the mi- 
gratory instinct in birds and quadrupeds, — 
which, in some instances, is known to have 
affected the squirrel tribe, impelling them to 
a general and mysterious movement, in which 
they were seen, say some, crossing the broad- 
_ est rivers, each on its particular chip, with its 
tail raised for a sail, and bridging narrower 
streams with their dead, — that something 
like the furor which affects the domestic 
cattle in the spring, and which is referred to a 
worm in their tails, — affects both nations 
and individuals, either perennially or from 
time to time. Not a flock of wild geese 
- cackles over our town, but it to some extent 
unsettles the value of real estate here, and, if 


I were a broker, I should probably take that 
disturbance into account. 


“Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes.”’ 


Every sunset which I witness inspires me 
with the desire to go toa West as distant and 
as fair as that into which the sun goes down. 
He appears to migrate westward daily, and 
tempt us to follow him. He is the Great 
Western Pioneer whom the nations follow. 
We dream all night of those mountain- 
ridges in the horizon, though they may be of 
vapor only, which were last gilded by his 
rays. The island of Atlantis, and the islands 
and gardens of the Hesperides, a sort of ter- 
restrial paradise, appear to have been the 
Great West of the ancients, enveloped in 
mystery and poetry. Who has not seen in 
imagination, when looking into the sunset 
sky, the gardens of the Hesperides, and the 
foundation of all those fables? 

Columbus felt the westward tendency 
more strongly than any before. He obeyed 
it, and found a New World for Castile and 
Leon. The herd of men in those days scented 
fresh pastures from afar. 


‘And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay; 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue; 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.”’ 


Where on the globe can there be found an 
area of equal extent with that occupied by 
the bulk of our States, so fertile and so rich 
and varied in its productions, and at the same 
time so habitable by the European, as this is? 
Michaux, who knew but part of them, says 
that ‘‘the species of large trees are much 
more numerous in North America than in 
Europe; in the United States there are more 
than one hundred and forty species that ex- 
ceed thirty feet in height; in France there are 
but thirty that attain this size.’’ Later 
botanists more than confirm his observations. 
Humboldt came to America to realize his 
youthful dreams of a tropical vegetation, and 
he beheld it in its greatest perfection in the 
primitive forests of the Amazon, the most 
gigantic wilderness on the earth, which he has 
so eloquently described. The geographer 
Guyot, himself a European, goes farther, — 
farther than I am ready to follow him; yet 
not when he says: ‘‘As the plant is made for 
the animal, as the vegetable world is made 
for the animal world, America is made for the 
man of the Old World....The man of the 
Old World sets out upon his way. Leaving 
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the highlands of Asia, he descends from sta- 
tion to station towards Europe. Each of his 
steps is marked by a new civilization superior 
to the preceding, by a greater power of de- 
velopment. Arrived at the Atlantic, he 
pauses on the shore of this unknown ocean, 
the bounds of which he knows not, and turns 
upon his footprints for an instant.”” When 
he has exhausted the rich soil of Europe, and 
reinvigorated himself, “then recommences 
his adventurous career westward as in the 
earliest ages.’’ So far Guyot. 

From this western impulse coming in con- 
tact with the barrier of the Atlantic sprang 
the commerce and enterprise of modern 
times. The younger Michaux, in his “Trav- 
els West of the Alleghanies in 1802,” says 
that the common inquiry in the newly settled 
West was, ‘From what part of the world 
have you come?’ As if these vast and fertile 
regions would naturally be the place of meet- 
ing and common country of all the inhabi- 
tants of the globe.” 

To use an obsolete Latin word, I might say, 
Ex Oriente lux; ex Occidente FRUX. From the 
East light; from the West fruit. 

Sir Francis Head, an English traveler and 
a Governor-General of Canada, tells us that 
“in both the northern and southern hemis- 
pheres of the New World, Nature has not only 
outlined her works on a larger scale, but has 
painted the whole picture with brighter and 
more costly colors than she used in delineat- 
ing and in beautifying the Old World.... 
The heavens of America appear infinitely 
higher, the sky is bluer, the air is fresher, the 
cold is intenser, the moon looks larger, the 
stars are brighter, the thunder is louder, the 
lightning is vivider, the wind is stronger, 
the rain is heavier, the mountains are higher, 
the rivers longer, the forests bigger, the plains 
broader.” This statement will do at least to 
set against Buffon’s account of this part of 
the world and its productions. 

Linnzus said long ago, ‘‘ Nescio que facies 
leta, glabra plantis Americanis: I know not 
what there is of joyous and smooth in the as- 
pect of American plants;” and I think that in 
this country there are no, or at most very 
few, Africane bestia, African beasts, as the 
Romans called them, and that in this respect 
also it is peculiarly fitted for the habitation 
of man. Weare told that within three miles 
of the centre of the East-Indian city of Sing- 
apore, some of the inhabitants are annually 
carried off by tigers; but the traveler can lie 
down in the woods at night almost anywhere 
in North America without fear of wild beasts. 
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These are encouraging testimonies. If the 
moon looks larger here than in Europe, prob- 
ably the sun looks larger also. If the heavens 
of America appear infinitely higher, and the 
stars brighter, I trust that these facts are 
symbolical of the height to which the phi- 
losophy and poetry and religion of her in- 
habitants may one day soar. At length, per- 
chance, the immaterial heaven will appear as 
much higher to the American mind, and the 
intimations that star it as much brighter. 
For I believe that climate does thus react on 
man, — as there is something in the moun- 
tain-air that feeds the spirit and inspires. 
Will not man grow to greater perfection in- 
tellectually as well as physically under these 
influences? Or is it unimportant how many 
foggy days there are in his life? I trust that 
we shall be more imaginative, that our 
thoughts will be clearer, fresher, and more 
ethereal, as our sky, — our understanding 
more comprehensive and broader, like our 
plains, — our intellect generally on a grander 
scale, like our thunder and lightning, our 
rivers and mountains and forests, — and our 
hearts shall even correspond in breadth and 
depth and grandeur to our inland seas. Per- 
chance there will appear to the traveler . 
something, he knows not what, of Ieta and 
glabra, of joyous and serene, in our very faces. 
Else to what end does the world go on, and 
why was America discovered? ; 

To Americans I hardly need to say, — 


“Westward the star of empire takes its way.” . 


As a true patriot, I should be ashamed to 
think that Adam in paradise was more favor- 
ably situated on the whole than the back- 
woodsman in this country. 

Our sympathies in Massachusetts are not 
confined to New England; though we may be 
estranged from the South, we sympathize 
with the West. There is the home of the 
younger sons, as among the Scandinavians 
they took to the sea for their inheritance. It 
is too late to be studying Hebrew; it is more 
important to understand even the slang of to- 
day. 

Some months ago I went to see a panorama 
of the Rhine. It was like a dream of the 
Middle Ages. I floated down its historic 
stream in something more than imagination, 
under bridges built by the Romans, and re- 
paired by later heroes, past cities and castles 
whose very names were music to my ears, 
and each of which was the subject of a legend. 
There were Ehrenbreitstein and Rolandseck 
and Coblentz, which I knew only in history, 
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They were ruins that interested me chiefly. 
There seemed to come up from its waters and 
its vine-clad hills and valleys a hushed music 
as of Crusaders departing for the Holy Land. 
I floated along under the spell of enchant- 
ment, as if | had been transported to an 
heroic age, and breathed an atmosphere of 
chivalry. 

Soon after, I went to see a panorama of the 
Mississippi, and as I worked my way up the 
river in the light of to-day, and saw the 
steamboats wooding up, counted the rising 
cities, gazed on the fresh ruins of Nauvoo, be- 
held the Indians moving west across the 
stream, and, as before I had looked up the 
Moselle, now looked up the Ohio and the 
Missouri and heard the legends of Dubuque 
and of Wenona’s Cliff, — still thinking more 
of the future than of the past or present, — 
I saw that this was a Rhine stream of a differ- 
ent kind; that the foundations of castles were 
yet to be laid, and the famous bridges were 
yet to be thrown over the river; and | felt 
that this was the heroic age itself, though we 
know it not, for the hero is commonly the 
simplest and obscurest of men. 


The West of which I speak is but another 
name for the Wild; and what I have been pre- 
paring to say is, that in Wildness is the preser- 
vation of the World. Every tree sends its 
fibres forth in search of the Wild. The cities 
import it at any price. Men plough and sail 
forit. From the’ forest and wilderness come 
the tonics and barks which brace mankind. 
Our ancestors were savages. The story of 
Romulus and Remus being suckled by a wolf 
is not a meaningless fable. The founders of 
every state which has risen to eminence have 
drawn their nourishment and vigor from a 
similar wild source. It was because the 
children of the Empire were not suckled by 
the wolf that they were conquered and dis- 
placed by the children of the northern forests 
who were. 

I believe in the forest, and in the meadow, 
and in the night in which the corn grows. 
We require an infusion of hemlock-spruce or 
arbor vite in our tea. There is a difference 
between eating and drinking for strength 
and from mere gluttony. The Hottentots 
eagerly devour the marrow of the koodoo and 
other antelopes raw, as a matter of course. 
Some of our Northern Indians eat raw the 
marrow of the Arctic reindeer, as well as 
various other parts, including the summits of 
the antlers, as long as they are soft. And 
herein, perchance, they have stolen a march 


on the cooks of Paris. They get what usually 
goes to feed the fire. This is probably better 
than stall-fed beef and slaughter-house pork 
tomakea manof. Give mea wildness whose 
glance no civilization can endure, — as if we 
lived on the marrow of koodoos devoured 
raw. 

There are some intervals which border the 
strain of the wood-thrush, to which I would 
migrate, — wild lands where no settler has 
squatted; to which, methinks, I am already 
acclimated. 

The African hunter Cumming tells us that 
the skin of the eland, as well as that of most 
other antelopes just killed, emits the most 
delicious perfume of trees and grass. | 
would have every man so much like a wild 
antelope, so much a part and parcel of Na- 
ture, that his very person should thus sweetly 
advertise our senses of his presence, and re- 
mind us of those parts of Nature which he 
most haunts. I feel no disposition to be 
satirical, when the trapper’s coat emits the 
odor of musquash even; it is a sweeter scent 
to me than that which commonly exhales 
from the merchant’s or the scholar’s gar- 


‘ments. When I go into their wardrobes and 


handle their vestments, I am reminded of no 
grassy plains and flowery meads which they 
have frequented, but of dusty merchants’ ex- 
changes and libraries rather. 

A tanned skin is something more than re- 
spectable, and perhaps olive is a fitter color 
than white for a man, —a denizen of the 
woods. ‘The pale white man!’’ I do not 
wonder that the African pitied him. Dar- 
win the naturalist says, ‘‘A white man bath- 
ing by the side of a Tahitian was like a plant 
bleached by the gardener’s art, compared 
with a fine, dark green one, growing vigor- 
ously in the open fields.”’ 

Ben Jonson exclaims, — 


‘“‘How near to good is what is fair!” 


So I would say, — 
How near to good is what is wild! 


Life consists with wildness. The most alive . 
is the wildest. Not yet subdued.to man, its 
presence refreshes him. One who pressed 
forward incessantly and never rested from 
his labors, who grew fast and made infinite 
demands on life, would always find himself in 
a new country or wilderness, and surrounded 
by the raw material of life. He would be 
climbing over the prostrate stems of primi- 
tive forest-trees. 

Hope and the future for me are not in 
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lawns and cultivated fields, not in towns and 
cities, but in the impervious and quaking 
swamps. When, formerly, I have analyzed 
my partiality for some farm which I had con- 
templated purchasing, I have frequently 
found that I was attracted solely by a few 
square rods of impermeable and unfathom- 
able bog, — a natural sink in one corner of it. 
That was the jewel which dazzled me. I de- 
rive more of my subsistence from the swamps 
which surround my native town than from 
the cultivated gardens in the village. There 
are no richer parterres to my eyes than the 
dense beds of dwarf andromeda (Cassandra 
calyculata) which cover these tender places on 
the earth’s surface. Botany cannot go far- 
ther than tell me the names of the shrubs 
which grow there, — the high-blueberry, 
panicled andromeda, lamb-kill, azalea, and 
rhodora, —all standing in the quaking 
sphagnum. I often think that I should like 
to have my house front on this mass of dull 
red bushes, omitting other flower plots and 
borders, transplanted spruce and trim box, 
even graveled walks, — to have this fertile 
spot under my windows, not a few imported 


barrow-fulls of soil only to cover the sand° 


which was thrown out in digging the cellar. 
Why not put my house, my parlor, behind 
this plot, instead of behind that meagre as- 
semblage of curiosities, that poor apology for 
a Nature and Art, which I call my front yard? 
It is an effort to clear up and make a decent 
appearance when the carpenter and mason 
have departed, though done as much for the 
passer-by as the dweller within. The most 
tasteful front-yard fence was never an agree- 
able object of study to me; the most elaborate 
ornaments, acorn-tops, or whatnot, soon 
wearied and disgusted me. Bring your sills 
up to the very edge of the swamp, then 
(though it may not be the best place for a dry 
cellar), so that there be no access on that side 
to citizens. Front-yards are not made to 


walk in, but, at most, through, and you could 


go in the back way. 

Yes, though you may think me perverse, if 
it were proposed to me to dwell in the neigh- 
borhood of the most beautiful garden that 
ever human art contrived, or else of a Dismal 
Swamp, I should certainly decide for the 
swamp. How vain, then, have been all your 
labors, citizens, for me! . 

My spirits infallibly rise in proportion to 
the outward dreariness. Give me the ocean, 
the desert, or the wilderness! In the desert, 
pure air and solitude compensate for want of 
moisture and fertility. The traveler Burton 


says of it: ‘‘Your morale improves; you be- 
come frank and cordial, hospitable and single- © 
minded. ...In the desert, spirituous liquors 
excite only disgust. There is a keen enjoy- 
ment in a mere animal existence.’ They who 
have been traveling long on the steppes of 
Tartary say: ‘‘On reéntering cultivated lands, 
the agitation, perplexity, and turmoil of civi- 
lization oppressed and suffocated us; the air 
seemed to fail us, and we felt every moment 
as if about to die of asphyxia.’’ When I 
would recreate myself, I seek the darkest 
wood, the thickest and most interminable 
and, to the citizen, most dismal swamp. | 
enter a swamp as a sacred place, — a sanc- 
tum sanctorum. There is the strength, the 
marrow of Nature. The wild-wood covers 
the virgin-mould, — and the same soil is 
good for men and for trees. A man’s health 
requires as many acres of meadow to his 
prospect as his farm does loads of muck. 
There are the strong meats on which he feeds. 
A town is saved, not more by the righteous 
men in it than by the woods and swamps that 
surround it. A township where one primitive 
forest waves above while another primitive 
forest rots below, — such a town is fitted to 
raise not only corn and potatoes, but poets 
and philosophers for the coming ages. In 
such a soil grew Homer and Confucius and 
the rest, and out of such a wilderness comes 
the Reformer eating locusts and wild honey. 

To preserve wild animals implies generally 
the creation of a forest for them to dwell in or © 
resort to. So it is with man. A hundred 
years ago they sold bark in our streets peeled 
from our own woods.. In the very aspect of 
those primitive and rugged trees there was, 
methinks, a tanning principle which hardened 
and consolidated the fibres of men’s thoughts. 
Ah! already I shudder for these compara- 
tively degenerate days of my native village, 
when you cannot collect a load of bark of 
good thickness, — and we no longer produce 
tar and turpentine. 

The civilized nations — Greece, Rome, 
England —- have been sustained by the prim- 
itive forests which anciently rotted where 
they stand. They survive as long as the soil 
is not exhausted. Alas for human culture! 
little is to be expected of a nation, when the 
vegetable mould is exhausted, and it is com- 
pelled to make manure of the bones of its 
fathers. There the poet sustains himself 
merely by his own superfluous fat, and the 
philosopher comes: down on his marrow- 
bones. pe 

It is said to be the task of the American “‘ to 


_ way above the fens. 
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work the virgin soil,’ and that “agriculture 
here already assumes proportions unknown 
everywhere else.’ I think that the farmer 
displaces the Indian even because he redeems 
the meadow, and so makes himself stronger 
and in some respects more natural. I was 
surveying for a man the other day a single 
straight line one hundred and thirty-two rods 
long, through a swamp, at whose entrance 
might have been written the words which 
Dante read over the entrance to the infernal 
regions, — ‘‘Leave all hope, ye that enter,” 


— that is, of ever getting out again; where at 


one time I saw my employer actually up to 
his neck and swimming for his life in his pro- 
perty, though it was still winter. He had an- 
other similar swamp which I could not survey 
at all, because it was completely under water, 
and nevertheless, with regard to a third 
swamp, which I did survey from a distance, 
he remarked to me, true to his instincts, that 
he would not part with it for any considera- 
tion, on account of the mud which it con- 
tained. And that man intends to put a 
girdling ditch round the whole in the course 
of forty months, and so redeem it by the 
magic of hisspade. I refer to him only as the 
type of a class. 

The weapons with which we have gained 
our most important victories, which should 
be handed down as heirlooms from father to 
son, are not the sword and the lance, but the 


. bushwhack, the turf-cutter, the spade, and 


the bog-hoe, rusted with the blood of many 
a meadow, and begrimed with the dust of 
many a hard-fought field. The very winds 
blew the Indian’s corn-field into the meadow, 
and pointed out the way which he had not the 
skill to follow. He had no better implement 
with which to intrench himself in the land 
than a clam-shell. But the farmer is armed 
with plough and spade. 

In literature it is only the wild that attracts 
us. Dullness is but another name for tame- 
ness. It is the uncivilized free and wild 
thinking in “‘Hamlet”’ and the “‘Iliad,”’ in all 
the Scriptures and Mythologies, not learned 
in the schools, that delights us. As the wild 


duck is more swift and beautiful than the 
tame, so 


is the wild—the mallard — 
thought, which ‘mid falling dews wings its 
A truly good book is 
something as natural, and as unexpectedly 
and unaccountably fair and perfect, as a wild 
flower discovered on the prairies of the West 
or in the jungles of the East. Genius is a 
light which makes the darkness visible, like 
the lightning’s flash, which perchance shat- 


sion to Nature? 


ters the temple of knowledge itself, — and 

not a taper lighted at the hearth-stone of the 

sat which pales before the light of common 
ay. 

English literature, from the days of the 
minstrels to the Lake Poets, — Chaucer and 
Spenser and Milton, and even Shakespeare, 
included, — breathes no quite fresh and, in 
this sense, wild strain. It is an essentially 
tame and civilized literature, reflecting 
Greece and Rome. Her wilderness is a 
greenwood, her wild man a Robin Hood. 
There is plenty of genial love of Nature, but 
not so much of Nature herself. Her chron- 
icles inform us when her wild animals, but 
not when the wild man in her, became ex- 
tinct. 

The science of Humboldt is one thing, 
poetry is another thing. The poet to-day, 
notwithstanding all the discoveries of science, 
and the accumulated learning of mankind, 
enjoys no advantage over Homer. 

Where is the literature which gives expres- 
He would be a poet who 
could impress the winds and streams into his 
service, to speak for him; who nailed words to 
their primitive senses, as farmers drive down 
stakes in the spring, which the frost has 
heaved; who derived his words as often as he 
used them, — transplanted them to his page 
with earth adhering to their roots; whose 
words were so true and fresh and natural that 
they would appear to expand like the buds at 
the approach of spring, though they lay half- 
smothered between two musty leaves in a 
library, — aye, to bloom and bear fruit there, 
after their kind, annually, for the faith- 
ful reader, in sympathy with surrounding 
Nature. 

I do not know of any poetry to quote 
which adequately expresses this yearning for 
the Wild. Approached from this side, the 
best poetry is tame. I do not know where to 
find in any literature, ancient or modern, any 
account which contents me of that Nature 
with which even I am acquainted. You will 
perceive that I demand something which no 
Augustan nor Elizabethan age, which no cul-. 
ture, in short, can give. Mythology comes 
nearer toit than anything. How much more 
fertile a Nature, at least, has Grecian mythol- 
ogy its root in than English literature! 
Mythology isthe crop which the Old World 
bore before its soil was exhausted, before the 
fancy and imagination were affected with 
blight; and which it still bears, wherever its 
pristine vigor is unabated. All other litera- 
tures endure only as the elms which over- 
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shadow our houses; but this is like the great 
dragon-tree of the Western Isles, as old as 
mankind, and, whether that does or not, will 
endure as long; for the decay of other litera- 
tures makes the soil in which it thrives. 
’ The West is preparing to add its fables 
to those of the East. The valleys of the 
Ganges, the Nile, and the Rhine having 
yielded their crop, it remains to be seen what 
the valleys of the Amazon, the Plate, the 
Orinoco, the St. Lawrence, and the Missis- 
sippi will produce. Perchance, when, in the 
course of ages, American liberty has become 
a fiction of the past, — as it is to some extent 
a fiction of the present, — the poets of the 
world will be inspired by American mythol- 
ogy. 
The wildest dreams of wild men, even, are 
not the less true, though they may not recom- 
mend themselves to the sense which is most 
common among Englishmen and Americans 
to-day. It is not every truth that recom- 
mends itself to the common sense. Nature 
has a place for the wild clematis as well as for 
the cabbage. Some expressions of truth are 
reminiscent, — others merely sensible, as the 
phrase is, — others prophetic. Some forms 
of disease, even, may prophesy forms of 
health. The geologist has discovered that 
the figures of serpents, griffins, flying drag- 
ons, and other fanciful embellishments of 
heraldry, have their prototypes in the forms 
of fossil species which were extinct before 
man was created, and hence “‘indicate a faint 
and shadowy knowledge of a previous state of 
organic existence.’ The Hindoos dreamed 
that the earth rested on an elephant, and the 
elephant on a tortoise, and the tortoise on a 
serpent; and though it may be an-unim- 
portant coincidence, it will not be out of place 
here to state, that a fossil tortoise has lately 
been discovered in Asia large enough to sup- 
port an elephant. I confess that I am partial 
to these wild fancies, which transcend the 
order of time and development. They are 
the sublimest recreation of the intellect. 
The partridge loves peas, but not those that 
go with her into the pot. | 

In short, all good things are wild and free. 
There is something in a strain of music, 
whether produced by an instrument or by the 
human voice, — take the sound of a bugle in 
a summer night, for instance, — which by its 
wildness, to speak without satire, reminds me 
of the cries emitted by wild beasts in their 
native forests. It is so much of their wild- 
ness as I can understand. Give me for my 


friends and neighbors wild men, not tame 


ones. The wildness of the savage is but a 
faint synfbol of the awful ferity with which 
good men and lovers meet. 

I love even to see the domestic animals 
reassert their native rights, — any evidence 
that they have not wholly lost their original 
wild habits and vigor; as when my neighbor’s 
cow breaks out of her pasture early in the 
spring and boldly swims the river, a cold, 
gray tide, twenty-five or thirty rods wide, 
swollen by the melted snow. It is the buffalo 
crossing the Mississippi. This exploit con- 
fers some dignity on the herd in my eyes, — 
already dignified. The seeds of instinct are 
preserved under the thick hides of cattle and 
horses, like seeds in the bowels of the earth, 
an indefinite period. — 

Any sportiveness in cattle is unexpected. 
I saw one day a herd of a dozen bullocks and 
cows running about and frisking in unwieldy 
sport, like huge rats, even like kittens. They 
shook their heads, raised their tails, and 
rushed up and down a hill, and I perceived by 
their horns, as well as by their activity, their 
relation to the deer tribe. But, alas! a sud- 
den loud Whoa! would have damped their 
ardor at once, reduced them from venison to 
beef, and stiffened their sides and sinews like 
the locomotive. Who but the Evil One has 
cried, ‘‘Whoa!” to mankind? Indeed, the 
life of cattle, like that of many men, is but a 
sort of locomotiveness; they move a side at a 
time, and man, by his machinery, is meeting - 
the horse and the ox half-way. Whatever 
part the whip has touched is thenceforth 
palsied. Who would ever think of a side of 
any of the supple cat tribe, as we speak of a 
side of beef? 

I rejoice that horses and steers have to be 
broken before they can be made the slaves of 
men, and that men themselves have some 
wild oats still left to sow before they become 
submissive members of society. Undoubt- 
edly, all men are not equally fit subjects for 
civilization; and because the majority, like 
dogs and sheep, are tame by inherited dis- 
position, this is no reason why the others 
should have their natures broken that they 
may be reduced to the same level. Men are 
in the main alike, but they were made several 
in order that they might be various. Ifa 
low use is to be served, one man will do 
nearly or quite as well as another; if a high 
one, individual excellence is to be regarded. 
Any man can stop a hole to keep the wind 
away, but no other man could serve so rare a 
use as the author of this illustration did. 
Confucius says, ‘‘The skins of the tiger and 
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the leopard, when they are tanned, are as the 
skins of the dog and the sheep tanned.” 
But it is not the part of a true culture to 
tame tigers, any more than it is to make 
sheep ferocious; and tanning their skins for 
shoes is not the best use to which they can be 
put. 


When looking over a list of men’s names in 
a foreign language, as of military officers, or 
of authors who have written on a particular 
subject, I am reminded once more that there 
is nothingina name. The name Menschikoff, 
for instance, has nothing in it to my ears 
more human than a whisker, and it may 
belong to a rat. As the names of the Poles 
and Russians are to us, so are ours to them. 
It is as if they had been named by the child’s 
rigmarole, — Iery wiery ichery van, tittle-tol- 
tan. I see in my mind a herd of wild crea- 
tures swarming over the earth, and to each 
the herdsman has affixed some barbarous 
sound in his own dialect. The names of men 
are of course as cheap and meaningless as 
Bose and Tray, the names of dogs. 

Methinks it would be some advantage to 
philosophy, if men were named merely in the 
gross, as they are known. It would be neces- 
sary only to know the genus and perhaps the 
race or variety, to know the individual. We 
are not prepared to believe that every private 
soldier in a Roman army had a name of his 
own, — because we have not supposed that 
he had a character of his own. 

At present our only true names are nick- 
names. I knew a boy who, from his peculiar 
energy, was called ‘‘Buster” by his play- 
mates, and this rightly supplanted his 
Christian name. Some travelers tell us that 
an Indian had no name given him at first, but 
earned it, and his name was his fame; and 
among some tribes he acquired a new name 
with every new exploit. It is pitiful when a 
man bears a name for convenience merely, 
who has earned neither name nor fame. 

I will not allow mere names to make dis- 
tinctions for me, but still see men in herds for 
all them. A familiar name cannot make a 
man less strange tome. It may be given toa 
savage who retains in secret his own wild 
title earned in the woods. We have a wild 
savage in us, and a savage name is perchance 
somewhere recorded as ours. I see that my 
neighbor,’ who bears the familiar epithet 
William, or Edwin, takes it off with his 
jacket. It does not adhere to him when 
asleep or in anger, or aroused by any passion 
or inspiration. I seem to hear pronounced 


by some of his kin at such a time his original 
wild name in some jaw-breaking or else 
melodious tongue. 


Here is this vast, savage, howling mother 
of ours, Nature, lying all around, with such 
beauty, and such affection for her children, as 
the leopard; and yet we are so early weaned 
from her breast to society, to that culture 
which is exclusively an interaction of man on 
man, —a sort of breeding in and in, which 
produces at most a merely English nobility, a 
civilization destined to have a speedy limit. 

In society, in the best institutions of men, 
it is easy to detect a certain precocity. 
When we should still be growing children, we 
are already little men. Give me a culture 
which imports much muck from the mead- 
ows, and deepens the soil, — not that which 
trusts to heating manures, and improved im- 
plements and modes of culture only! 

Many a poor sore-eyed student that I have 
heard of would grow faster, both intellectu- 
ally and physically, if, instead of sitting up 
so very late, he honestly slumbered a fool’s 
allowance. 

There may be an excess even of informing 
light. Niepce, a Frenchman, discovered 
‘‘actinism,’’ that power in the sun’s rays 
which produces a chemical effect; that gran- 
ite rocks, and stone structures, and statues of 
metal, ‘‘are all alike destructively acted upon 
during the hours of sunshine, and, but for 
provisions of Nature no less wonderful, would 
soon perish under the delicate touch of the 
most subtile of the agencies of the uni- 
verse.’ But he observed that “those bodies 
which underwent this change during the day- 
light possessed the power of restoring them- 
selves to their original conditions during the 
hours of night, when this excitement was no 
longer influencing them.” Hence it has been 
inferred that ‘‘the hours of darkness are as 
necessary to the inorganic creation as we 
know night and sleep are to the organic 
kingdom.’ Not even does the moon shine 
every night, but gives place to darkness. 

I would not have every man nor every part 
of a man cultivated, any more than I would 
have every acre of earth cultivated: part will 
be tillage, but the greater part will be 
meadow and forest, not only serving an im- 
mediate use, but preparing a mould against a 
distant future, by the annual decay of the 
vegetation which it supports. 

There are other letters for the child to learn 
than those which Cadmus invented. The 
Spaniards have a good term to express this 
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wild and dusky knowledge, Gramdtica parda, 
tawny grammar, a kind of mother-wit de- 
rived from that same leopard to which I have 
referred. 

We have heard of a Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. It is said that 
knowledge is power; and the like. Methinks 
there is equal need of a Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Ignorance, what we will call 
Beautiful Knowledge, a knowledge useful in 
a higher sense: for what is most of our 
boasted so-called knowledge but a conceit 
that we know something, which robs us of the 
advantage of our actual ignorance? What 
we call knowledge is often our positive igno- 
rance; ignorance our negative knowledge. 
By long years of patient industry and read- 
ing of the newspapers, — for what are the 
libraries of science but files of newspapers? 
—a man accumulates a myriad facts, lays 
them up in his memory, and then when in 
some spring of his life he saunters abroad into 
the Great Fields of thought, he, as it were, 
goes to grass like a horse and leaves all his 
harness behind in the stable. I would say to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, sometimes, — Go to grass. You have 
eaten hay long enough. The spring has 
come with its green crop. The very cows are 
driven to their country pastures before the 
end of May; though I have heard of one un- 
natural farmer who kept his cow in the barn 
and fed her on hay all the year round. So, 
frequently, the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge treats its cattle. 

A man’s ignorance sometimes is not only 
useful, but beautiful, — while his knowledge, 
so called, is oftentimes worse than useless, 
besides being ugly. Which is the best man to 
deal with, — he who knows nothing about a 
subject, and, what is extremely rare, knows 
that he knows nothing, or he who really 
knows something about it, but thinks that he 
knows all? 

My desire for knowledge is intermittent; 
but my desire to bathe my head in atmo- 
spheres unknown to my feet is perennial and 
constant. The highest that we can attain to 
is not Knowledge, but Sympathy with In- 
telligence. I do not know that this higher 
knowledge amounts to anything more defi- 
nite than a novel and grand surprise on a 
sudden revelation of the insufficiency of all 
that we called Knowledge before, —a dis- 
covery that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philoso- 
phy. It is the lighting up of the mist by the 
sun. Man cannot know in any higher sense 


than this, any more than he can look serenely 
and with impunity in the face of the sun: 
‘Qs 7) vody, ob Ketvov vowoes, — ‘You will not 
perceive that, as perceiving a particular 
thing,’’ say the Chaldean Oracles. 

There is something servile in the habit of 
seeking after a law which we may obey. We 
may study the laws of matter at and for our 
convenience, but a successful life knows no 
law. Itisan unfortunate discovery certainly, 
that of a law which binds us where we did not 
know before that we were bound. Live free, 
child of the mist, —and with respect to 
knowledge we are all children of the mist. 
The man who takes the liberty to live is 
superior to all the laws, by virtue of his 
relation to the law-maker. ‘‘That is active 
duty,’ says ‘the Vishnu Purana, “which is 
not for our bondage; that is knowledge which 
is for our liberation: all other duty is good 
only unto weariness; all other knowledge is 
only the cleverness of an artist.” 


It is remarkable how few events or crises 
there are in our histories; how little exercised 
we have been in our minds; how few experi- 
ences we have had. I would fain be assured 
that I am growing apace and rankly, though 
my very growth disturb this dull equanimity, 
— though it be with struggle through long, 
dark, muggy nights or seasons of gloom. It 
would be well, if all our lives were a divine 
tragedy even, instead of this trivial comedy 
or farce. Dante, Bunyan, and others appear 
to have been exercised in their minds more 
than we: they were subjected to a kind of 
culture such as our district schools and 
colleges do not contemplate. Even Ma- 
homet, though many may scream at his name, 
had a good deal more to live for, aye, and to 
die for, than they have commonly. 

When, at rare intervals, some thought 
visits one, as perchance he is walking on a 
railroad, then indeed the cars go by without 
his hearing them. But soon, by some in- 
exorable law, our life goes by and the cars re- 
turn. 


‘‘Gentle breeze, that wanderest unseen, 

And bendest the thistles round Loira of storms, 
Traveler of the windy glens, 

Why hast thou left my ear so soon?”’ 


While almost all men feel an attraction 
drawing them to society, few are attracted 
strongly to Nature. In their reaction to 
Nature men appear to me for the most part, 
notwithstanding their arts, lower than the 
animals. It is not often a beautiful relation, 
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as in the case of the animals. How little 
appreciation of the beauty of the landscape 
there is among us! We have to be told that 
the Greeks called the world Kécpos, Beauty, 
or Order, but we do not see clearly why they 
did so, and we esteem it at best only a curious 
philological fact. 

For my part, I feel that with regard to 
Nature I live a sort of border life, on the 
confines of a world into which I make 
occasional and transient forays only, and my 
patriotism and allegiance to the State into 
whose territories I seem to retreat are those of 
a moss-trooper. Unto a life which I call 
natural I would gladly follow even a will-o’- 
the-wisp through bogs and sloughs unimagi- 
nable, but no moon nor firefly has shown me 
the causeway to it. Nature is a personality 
so vast and universal that we have never 
seen one of her features. The walker in the 
familiar fields which stretch around my na- 
tive town sometimes finds himself in another 
land than is described in their owners’ deeds, 
as it: were in some far-away field on the 
confines of the actual Concord, where her 
jurisdiction ceases, and the idea which the 
word Concord suggests ceases to be suggested. 
These farms which I have myself surveyed, 
these bounds which I have set up, appear 
dimly still as through a mist; but they have 
no chemistry to fix them; they fade from the 
surface of the glass; and the picture which 
the painter painted stands out dimly from 
beneath. The world with which we are 
commonly acquainted leaves no trace, and it 
will have no anniversary. 

I took a walk on Spaulding’s Farm the 
other afternoon. I saw the setting sun light- 
ing up the opposite side of a stately pine 
wood. Its golden rays straggled into the 
aisles of the wood as into some noble hall. I 
was impressed as if some ancient and _al- 
together admirable and shining family had 
settled there in that part of the land called 
Concord, unknown to me, — to whom the 
sun was servant, —who had not gone into 
society in the village, — who had not been 
called on. I saw their park, their pleasure- 
ground, beyond through the wood, in Spauld- 
ing’s cranberry-meadow. The pines furnished 
them with gables as they grew. Their house 
was not obvious to vision; the trees grew 
through it. I do not know whether I heard 
the sounds of a suppressed hilarity or not. 
They seemed to recline on the sunbeams. 
They have sons and daughters. They are 
quite well. The farmer's cart-path, which 
leads directly through their hall, does not in 


the least put them out, as the muddy bot- 
tom of a pool is sometimes seen through 
the reflected skies. They never heard of 
Spaulding, and do not know that he is their 
neighbor, — notwithstanding I heard him 
whistle as he drove his team through the 
house. Nothing can equal the serenity of 
their lives. Their coat of arms is simply a 
lichen. I saw it painted on the pines and 
oaks: Their attics were in the tops of the 
trees. They are of no politics. There was 
no noise of labor. I did not perceive that 
they were weaving or spinning. Yet I did 
detect, when the wind lulled and hearing was 
done away, the finest imaginable sweet 
musical hum, — as of a distant hive in May, 
which perchance was the sound of their 
thinking. They had no idle thoughts, and 
no one without could see their work, for their 
industry was not as in knots and excrescences 
embayed. 

But I find it difficult to remember them. 
They fade irrevocably out of my mind even 
now while I speak, and endeavor to recall 
them and recollect myself. It is only after a 
long and serious effort to recollect my best 
thoughts that I become again aware of their 
cohabitancy. If it were not for such families 
as this, I think I should move out of Concord. 


We are accustomed to say in New England 
that few and fewer pigeons visit us every 
year. Our forests furnish no mast for them. 
So, it would seem, few and fewer thoughts 
visit each growing man from year to year, for 
the grove in our minds is laid waste, — sold 


to feed unnecessary fires of ambition, or sent 


to mill, and there is scarcely a twig left for 
them to perch on. They no longer build nor 
breed with us. In some more genial season, 
perchance, a faint shadow flits across the 
landscape of the mind, cast by the wings of 
some thought in its vernal or autumnal 
migration, but, looking up, we are unable to 
detect the substance of the thought itself. 
Our winged thoughts are turned to poultry. 
They no longer soar, and they attain only 
to a Shanghai and Cochin-China grandeur. 
Those gra-a-ate thoughts, those gra-a-ate men 
you hear of! 


We hug the earth, — how rarely we mount! 
Methinks we might elevate ourselves a little 
more. We might climb a tree, at least. I 
found my account in climbing a tree once. It 
was a tall white pine, on the top of a hill; and 
though I got well pitched, I was well paid for 
it, for I discovered new mountains in the 
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horizon which I had never seen before, — so 
much more of the earth and the heavens. I 
might have walked about the foot of the tree 
for three-score years and ten, and yet I 
certainly should never have seen them. But, 
above all, I discovered around me, — it was 
near the end of June, — on the ends of the 
topmost branches only, a few minute and 
delicate red cone-like blossoms, the fertile 
flower of the white pine looking heavenward. 
I carried straightway to the village the top- 
most spire, and showed it to stranger jury- 
men who walked the streets, — for it was 
court-week, — and to farmers and lumber- 
dealers and wood-choppers and hunters, and 
not one had ever seen the like before, but they 
wondered as at a star dropped down. Tell of 
ancient architects finishing their works on 
the tops of columns as perfectly as on the 
lower and more visible parts! Nature has 
from the first expanded the minute blossoms 
of the forest only toward the heavens, above 
men’s heads and unobserved by them. We 
see only the flowers that are under our feet in 
the meadows. The pines have developed 
their delicate blossoms on the highest twigs 
of the wood every summer for ages, as well 
over the heads of Nature’s red children as of 
her white ones; yet scarcely a farmer or 
hunter in the land has ever seen them. 


Above all, we cannot afford not to live in 
the present. He is blessed over all mortals 
who loses no moment of the passing life in 
remembering the past. Unless our philosophy 
hears the cock crow in every barn-yard within 
our horizon, it is belated. That sound 
commonly reminds us that we are growing 
rusty and antique in our employments and 
habits of thought. His philosophy comes 
down toa more recent time than ours. There 
is something suggested by it that is a newer 
testament, — the gospel according to this 
moment. He has not fallen astern; he has 
got up early and kept up early, and to be 
where he is is to be in season, in the foremost 
rank of time. It is an expression of the 
health and soundness of Nature, a brag for 
all the world, — healthiness as of a spring 
burst forth, a new fountain of the Muses, to 
celebrate this last instant of time. Where he 
lives no fugitive slave laws are passed. Who 
has not betrayed his master many times since 
last he heard that note? 

The merit of this bird’s strain is in its free- 
dom from all plaintiveness. The singer can 


easily move us to tears or to laughter, but 
where is he who can excite in us a pure morn- 
ing joy? When, in doleful dumps, breaking 
the awful stillness of our wooden sidewalk on 
a Sunday, or, perchance, a watcher in. the 
house of mourning, I hear a cockerel crow far 
or near, I think to myself, ‘‘ There is one of us 
well, at any rate,’’ — and with a sudden gush 
return to my senses. 


_ We had a remarkable sunset one day last 
November. I was walking in a meadow, the 
source of a small brook, when the sun at last, 
just before setting, after a cold gray day, 
reached a clear stratum in the horizon, and 
the softest, brightest morning sunlight fell on 
the dry grass and on the stems of the trees in 
the opposite horizon and on the leaves of the 
shrub-oaks on the hillside, while our shadows 
stretched long over the meadow eastward, as 
if we were the only motes in its beams. It was 
such a light as we could not have imagined 
a moment before, and the air also was so 
warm and serene that nothing was wanting to 
make a paradise of that meadow. When we 
reflected that this was not a solitary phenome- 
non, never to happen again, but that it would 
happen forever and ever an infinite number of 
evenings, and cheer and reassure the latest 
child that walked there, it was more glorious 
still. 

The sun sets on some retired meadow, 
where no house is visible, with all the glory 
and splendor that it lavishes on cities, and 
perchance as it has never set before, — where 
there is but a solitary marsh-hawk to have his 
wings gilded by it, or only a musquash looks 
out from his cabin, and there is some little 
black-veined brook in the midst of the marsh, 
just beginning to meander, winding slowly 
round a decaying stump. We walked in so 
pure and bright a light, gilding the withered 
grass and leaves, so softly and serenely bright, 
I thought I had never bathed in such a golden 
flood, without a ripple or a murmur toit. The 
west side of every wood and rising ground 
gleamed like the boundary of Elysium, and 
the sun on our backs seemed like a gentle 
herdsman driving us home at evening. 

So we saunter toward the Holy Land, till 
one day the sun shall shine more brightly 
than ever he has done, shall perchance shine 
into our minds and hearts, and light up our 
whole lives with a great awakening light, as 
warm and serene and golden as on a bankside 
in autumn, 
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At a lyceum, not long since, I felt that the 
lecturer had chosen a theme too foreign to 
himself, and so failed to interest me as much 
as he might have done. He described things 
not in or near to his heart, but toward his 
extremities and superficies. There was, in 
this sense, no truly central or centralizing 
thought in the lecture. I would have had 
him deal with his privatest experience, as the 
poet does. The greatest compliment that 
was ever paid me was when one asked me 
what I thought, and attended to my answer. 
I am surprised, as well as delighted, when this 
happens, it is such a rare use he would make 
of me, as if he were acquainted with the tool. 
Commonly, if men want anything of me, it is 
only to know how many acres I make of their 
land, — since Iam a surveyor, — or, at most, 
what trivial news I have burdened myself 
with. They never will go to law for my 
meat; they prefer the shell. A man once 
came a considerable distance to ask me to 
lecture on Slavery; but on conversing with 
him, I found that he and his clique expected 
seven eighths of the lecture to be theirs, and 
only one eighth mine; so I declined. I take 
it for granted, when I am invited to lecture 
anywhere, — for I have had a little experi- 
ence in that business, — that there is a desire 
to hear what I think on some subject, though 
I may be the greatest fool in the country, — 
and not that I should say pleasant things 
merely, or such as the audience will assent to; 
and I resolve, accordingly, that I will give 
them a strong dose of myself. They have 
sent for me, and engaged to pay for me, and I 
am determined that they shall have me, 
though I bore them beyond all precedent. 

So now I would say something similar to 
you, my readers. Since you are my readers, 
and I have not been much of a traveller, | 
will not talk about people a thousand miles off 
but come as nearhomeasI can. As the time 
is short, I will leave out all the flattery, and 
retain all the criticism. 


Let us consider the way in which we spend - 


our lives. 

This world is a place of business. What an 
infinite bustle! I am awaked almost every 
night by the panting of the locomotive. It 
interrupts ny dreams. There is no sabbath. 
It would be glorious to see mankind at 
leisure for once.. It is nothing but work, 
work, work. I cannot easily buy a blank- 
book to write thoughts in; they are commonly 


ruled for dollars and cents. An Irishman, 
seeing me making a minute in the fields, took 
it for granted that I was calculating my 
wages. If aman was tossed out of a window 
when an infant, and so made a cripple for life, 
or scared out of his wits by the Indians, it 
is regretted chiefly because he was thus 
incapacitated for — business! I think that 
there is nothing, not even crime, more 
opposed to poetry, to philosophy, ay, to life 
itself, than this incessant business. 

There is a coarse and boisterous money- 
making fellow in the outskirts of our town, 
who is going to build a bank-wall under the 
hill along the edge of his meadow. The 
powers have put this into his head to keep 
him out of mischief, and he wishes me to 
spend three weeks digging there with him. 
The result will be that he will perhaps get 
some more money to hoard, and leave for his 
heirs to spend foolishly. If I do this, most 
will commend me as an industrious and hard- 
working man; but if I choose to devote myself 
to certain labors which yield more real profit, 
though but little money, they may be in- 
clined to look on me as an idler. Neverthe- 
less, as I do not need the police of meaning- 
less labor to regulate me, and do not see any- 
thing absolutely praiseworthy in this fellow’s 
undertaking any more than in many an enter- 
prise of our own or foreign governments, how- 
ever amusing it may be to him or them, I 
prefer to finish my education at a different 
school. 

If aman walk in the woods for love of them 
half of each day, he is in danger of being 
regarded as a loafer; but if he spends his whole 
day as a speculator, shearing off those woods 
and making earth bald before her time, he is 
esteemed an industrious and enterprising 
citizen. As if a town had no interest in its 
forests but to cut them down! 

Most men would feel insulted if it were 
proposed to employ them in throwing stones 
over a wall, and then in throwing them back, 
merely that they might earn their wages. 
But many are no more worthily employed 
now. For instance: just after sunrise, one . 
summer morning, I noticed one of my neigh- 
bors walking beside his team, which was 
slowly drawing a heavy hewn stone swung 
under the axle, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of industry, — his day’s work begun, — his 
brow commenced to sweat, — a reproach to 
all sluggards and idlers, — pausing abreast 
the shoulders of his oxen, and half turning 
round with a flourish of his merciful whip, 
while they gained their length on him. And 
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I thought, Such is the labor which the 
American Congress exists to protect, — 
honest, manly toil, — honest as the day is 
long, — that makes his bread taste sweet, and 
keeps society sweet, — which all men respect 
and have consecrated; one of the sacred band, 
doing the needful but irksome drudgery. 
Indeed, I felt a slight reproach, because I 
observed this from a window, and was not 
abroad and stirring about a similar business. 
The day went by, and at evening I passed the 
yard of another neighbor, who keeps many 
servants, and spends much money foolishly, 
while he adds nothing to the common stock, 
and there I saw the stone of the morning ly- 
ing beside a whimsical structure intended to 
adorn this Lord Timothy Dexter’s premises, 
and the dignity forthwith departed from the 
teamster’s labor, in my eyes. In my opinion, 
the sun was made to light worthier toil than 
this. I may add that his employer has since 
run off, in debt to a good part of the town, 
and, after passing through Chancery, has 
settled somewhere else, there to become once 
more a patron of the arts. 

~The ways by which you may get money 
almost without exception lead downward. 
To have done anything by which you earned 
money merely is to have been truly idle or 
worse. If the laborer gets no more than the 
wages which his employer pays him, he is 
cheated, he cheats himself. If you would get 
money as a writer or lecturer, you must be 
popular, which is to go down perpendicularly. 
Those services which the community will 
most readily pay for, it is most disagreeable 
torender. You are paid for being something 
less than a man. 
monly reward a genius any more wisely. 
Even the poet-laureate would rather not have 
to celebrate the accidents of royalty. He 
must be bribed with a pipe of wine; and per- 
haps another poet is called away from his 
muse to gauge that very pipe. As for my 
own business, even that kind of surveying 
which I could do with most satisfaction my 
employers do not want. They would prefer 
that I should do my work coarsely and not 
too well, ay, not well enough. When I ob- 
serve that there are different ways of survey- 
ing, my employer commonly asks which will 
give him the most land, not which is most 
correct. I once invented a rule for measuring 
cord-wood, and tried to introduce it in Bos- 
ton; but the measurer there told me that the 
sellers did not wish to have their wood meas- 
ured correctly, — that he was already too ac- 
curate for them, and therefore they com- 


The State does not com- . 


monly got their wood measured in Charles- 
town before crossing the bridge. ; 

The aim of the laborer should be, not to 
get his living, to get ‘‘a good job,” but to per- 
form well a certain work; and, even in a pe- 
cuniary sense, it would be economy for a 
town to pay its laborers so well that they 
would not feel that they were working for 
low ends, as for a livelihood merely, but for 
scientific, or even: moral ends. Do not hire 


a man who does your work for money, but 


him who does it for love of it. 

It is remarkable that there are few men so 
well employed, so much to their minds, but 
that a little money or fame would commonly 
buy them off from their present pursuit. | 
see advertisements for active young men, as 
if activity were the whole of a young man’s 
capital. Yet I have been surprised when 
one has with confidence proposed to me, a 
grown man, to embark in some enterprise of 
his, as if I had absolutely nothing to do, my 
life having been a complete failure hitherto. 
What a doubtful compliment this to pay me! 
As if he had met me halfway across the ocean 
beating up against the wind, but bound no- 
where, and proposed to me to go along with 
him! If I did, what do you think the under- 
writers would say? No, no! Iam not with- 
out employment at this stage of the voyage. 
To tell the truth, I saw an advertisement for 
able-abodied seamen, when I was a boy, saun- 
tering in my native port, and as soon as I 
came of age I embarked. 

The community has no bribe that will 
tempt a wise man. You may raise money ' 
enough to tunnel a mountain, but you can- 
not raise money enough to hire a man who is 
minding his own business. An efficient and 
valuable man does what he can, whether the 
community pay him forit or not. The ineffi- 
cient offer their inefficiency to the highest 
bidder, and are forever expecting to be put 
into office. One would suppose that they 
were rarely disappointed. 

Perhaps I am more than usually jealous 
with respect to my freedom. I feel that my 
connection with and obligation to society are 
still very slight and transient. Those slight 
labors which afford me a livelihood, and by 
which it is allowed that I am to some extent 
serviceable to my contemporaries, are as yet 
commonly a pleasure to me, and I am not 
often reminded that they are a necessity. So 
far I am successful. But I forsee that if my 
wants should be much increased, the labor 
required to supply them would become a 
drudgery. If I should sell both my forenoons 
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and afternoons to society, as most appear to 
do, I am sure that for me there would be 
nothing left worth living for. I trust that I 
shall never thus sell my birthright for a mess 
of pottage. I wish to suggest that a man 
may be very industrious, and yet not spend 
his time well. There is no more fatal blun- 
derer than he who consumes the greater part 
of his life getting his living. All great en- 
terprises are self-supporting. The poet, for 
instance, must sustain his body by his poetry, 
as a steam planing-mill feeds its boilers with 
the shavings it makes. You must get your 
living by loving. But as it is said of the mer- 
chants that ninety-seven in a hundred fail, so 
the life of men generally, tried by this stand- 
ard, is a failure, and bankruptcy may be 
surely prophesied. 

Merely to come into the world the heir of a 
fortune is not to be born, but to be still-born, 
rather. To be supported by the charity 
of friends, or a government-pension, — pro- 
vided you continue to breathe, — by what- 
ever fine synonyms you describe these rela- 
tions, is to go into the almshouse. On Sun- 
days the poor debtor goes to church to take 
an account of stock, and finds, of course, that 
his outgoes have been greater than his in- 
come. In the Catholic Church, especially, 
they go into chancery, make a clean confes- 
sion, give up all, and think to start again. 
Thus men will lie on their backs, talking 
about the fall of man, and never make an ef- 
fort to get up. 

As for the comparative demand which men 
make on life, it is an important difference be- 
tween two, that the one is satisfied with a 
level success, that his marks can all be hit by 
point-blank shots, but the other, however 
low and unsuccessful his life may be, con- 
stantly elevates his aim, though at a very 
slight angle to the horizon. I should much 
rather be the last man, — though, as the 
Orientals say, ‘‘Greatness doth not approach 


him who is forever looking down; and all - 


those who are looking high are growing poor.” 

It is remarkable that there is little or no- 
thing to be remembered written on the subject 
of getting a living; how to make getting a 
living not merely honest and honorable, but 
altogether inviting and glorious; for if getting 
a living is not so, then living is not. One 
_ would think, from looking at literature, that 
this question had never disturbed a solitary 
individual’s musings. Is it that men are too 
much disgusted with their experience to 
speak of it? . The lesson of value which 
money teaches, which the Author of the 


Universe has taken so much pains to teach 
us, we are inclined to skip altogether. As 
for the means of living, it is wonderful how 
indifferent men of all classes are about it, 
even reformers, so called, — whether they 
inherit, or éarn, or steal it. I think that 
Society has done nothing for us in this re- 
spect, or at least has undone what she has 
done. Cold and hunger seem more friendly 
to my nature than those methods which men 
have adopted and advise to ward them off. 

The title wise is, for the most part, falsely 
applied. How can one be a wise man, if he 
does not know any better how to live than 
other men? — if he is only more cunning and 
intellectually subtle? Does Wisdom work in 
a treadmill? or does she teach how to succeed 
by her example? Is there any such thing as 
wisdom not applied to life? Is she merely 
the miller who grinds the finest logic? It is 
pertinent to ask if Plato got his ving in a 
better way or more successfully than his con- 
temporaries, — or did he succumb to the 
difficulties of life like other men? Did he 
seem to prevail over some of them merely by 
indifference, or by assuming grand airs? or 
find it easier to live, because his aunt re- 
membered him in her will? The ways in 
which most men get their living, that is, live, 
are mere make-shifts, and a shirking of the 
real business of life, — chiefly because they 
do not know, but partly because they do not 
mean, any better. 

The rush to California, for instance, and 
the attitude, not merely of merchants, but of 
philosophers and prophets, so called, in rela- 
tion to it, reflect the greatest disgrace on 
mankind. That so many are ready to live by 
luck, and so get the means of commanding 
the labor of others less lucky, without con- 
tributing any value to society! And that is 
called enterprise! I know of no more start- 
ling development of the immorality of trade, 
and all the common modes of getting a living. 
The philosophy and poetry and religion of 
such a mankind are not worth the dust of a 
puff-ball. The hog that gets his living by 
rooting, stirring up the soil so, would be ~ 
ashamed of such company. If I could com- 
mand the wealth of all the worlds by lifting 
my finger, I would not pay such a price for it. 
Even Mahomet knew that God did not make 
this world in‘jest. It makes God to be a 
moneyed gentleman who scatters a handful 
of pennies in order to see mankind scramble 
for them. The world’s raffle! A subsistence 
in the domains of Nature a thing to be raffled 
for! What a comment, what a satire, on our 
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institutions! The conclusion will be, that 
mankind will hang itself upon a tree. And 
have all the precepts in all the Bibles taught 
men only this? and is the last and most ad- 
mirable invention of the human race only an 
improved muck-rake? Is this the ground on 
which Orientals and Occidentals meet? Did 
God direct us so to get our living, digging 
where we never planted, — and He would, 
perchance, reward us with lumps of gold? 

God gave the righteous man a certificate 
entitling him to food and raiment, but the 
unrighteous man found a facsimile of the 
same in God’s coffers, and appropriated it, 
and obtained food and raiment like the 
former. It is one of the most extensive 
systems of counterfeiting that the world has 
seen. I did not know that mankind was 
suffering for want of gold. I have seen a 
little of it. I know that it is very malleable, 
but not so malleable as wit. A grain of gold 
will gild a great surface, but not so much as a 
grain of wisdom. 

The gold-digger in the ravines of the moun- 
tains is as much a gambler as his fellow in the 
saloons of San Francisco. What difference 
does it make whether you shake dirt or shake 
dice? If you win, society is the loser. The 
gold-digger is the enemy of the honest la- 
borer, whatever checks and compensations 
there may be. It is not enough to tell me 
that you worked hard to get your gold. So 
does the Devil work hard. The way of 
transgressors may be hard in many respects. 
The humblest observer who goes to the mines 
sees and says that gold-digging is of the 
character of a lottery; the gold thus obtained 
is not the same thing with the wages of hon- 
est toil. But, practically, he forgets what he 
has seen, for he has seen only the fact, not the 
principle, and goes into trade there, that is, 
buys a ticket in what commonly proves 
another lottery, where the fact is not so 
obvious. 

After reading Howitt’s account of the 
Australian gold-diggings one evening, I had 
in my mind’s eye, all night, the numerous 
valleys, with their streams, all cut up with 
foul pits, from ten to one hundred feet deep, 
and half a dozen feet across, as close as they 
can be dug, and partly filled with water, — 
the locality to which men furiously rush to 
probe for their fortunes, — uncertain where 
they shall break ground, — not knowing but 
the gold is under their camp itself, — some- 
times digging one hundred and sixty feet 
before they strike the vein, or then missing it 
by a foot, — turned into demons, and regard- 
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less of each others’ rights, in their thirst for 
riches, — whole valleys, for thirty miles, sud- 
denly honeycombed by the pits of the miners, 
so that even hundreds are drowned in them, 
— standing in water, and covered with mud 
and clay, they work night and day, dying of 
exposure and disease. Having read this, and 
partly forgotten it, I was thinking, acciden- 
tally, of my own unsatisfactory life, doing as 
others do; and with that vision of the dig- 
gings still before me, I asked myself why J 
might not be washing some gold daily, 
though it were only the finest particles, — 
why I might not sink a shaft down to the 
gold within me, and work that mine. There 
is a Ballarat, a Bendigo for you, — what 
though it were a sulky-gully? At any rate, I 
might pursue some path, however solitary 
and narrow and crooked, in which I could 
walk with love and reverence. Wherever a 
man separates from the multitude, and goes 
his own way in this mood, there indeed is a 
fork in the road, though ordinary travellers 
may see only a gap in the paling. His solli- 
tary path across-lots will turn out the Azgher 
way of the two. 

Men rush to California and Australia as if 
the true gold were to be found in that direc- 
tion; but that is to go to the very opposite 
extreme to where it lies. They go prospect- 
ing farther and farther away from the true 
lead, and are most unfortunate when they 
think themselves most successful. Is not our 
native soil auriferous? Does not a stream 
from the golden mountains flow through our 
native valley? and has not this for more than 
geologic ages been bringing down the shining 
particles and forming the nuggets for us? 
Yet, strange to tell, if a digger steal away, 
prospecting for this true gold, into the un- 
explored solitudes around us, there is no 
danger that any will dog his steps, and 
endeavor to supplant him. He may claim 
and undermine the whole valley even, both 


-the cultivated and the uncultivated portions, 


his whole life long in peace, for no one will 
ever dispute his claim. They will not mind 
his cradles or his toms. He is not confined to 
a claim twelve feet square, as at Ballarat, but 
may mine anywhere, and wash the whole 
wide world in his tom. 

Howitt says of the man who found the 
great nugget which weighed twenty-eight 
pounds, at the Bendigo diggings in Australia: 
‘‘He soon began to drink; got a horse, and 
rode all about, generally at ful! gallop, and, 
when he met people, called out to inquire if 
they knew who he was, and then kindly in- 
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formed them that he was ‘the bloody wretch 
that had found the nugget.’ At last he rode 
full speed against a tree, and nearly knocked 
his brains out.”’ I think, however, there was 
no danger of that, for he had already knocked 
his brains out against the nugget. Howitt 
adds, ‘‘He isa hopelessly ruined man.”’ But 
he is a type of the class. They are all fast 


men. Hear some of the names of the places 
where they dig: “ Jackass Flat,’’ — ‘‘Sheep’s- 
Head Gully,” — ‘‘Murderer’s Bar,” etc. Is 


there no satire in these names? Let them 
carry their ill-gotten wealth where they will, 
1 am thinking it will still be “‘ Jackass Flat,”’ 
if not “‘Murderer’s Bar,’’ where they live. 

The last resource of our energy has been 
the robbing of graveyards on the Isthmus of 
Darien, an enterprise which appears to be but 
in its infancy; for, according to late accounts, 
an act has passed its second reading in the 
legislature of New Granada, regulating this 
kind of mining; and a correspondent of the 
Tribune writes: ‘In the dry season, when the 
weather will permit of the country being 
properly prospected, no doubt other rich 
guacas [that is, graveyards] will be found.” 
To emigrants he says: ‘‘Do not come before 
December; take the Isthmus route in prefer- 
ence to the Boca del Toro one; bring no use- 
less baggage, and do not cumber yourself 
with a tent; but a good pair of blankets will 
be necessary; a pick, shovel, and axe of good 
material will be almost all that is required”’: 
advice which might have been taken from the 
Burker’s Guide. And he concludes with this 
line in italics and small capitals: “Jf you are 
doing well at home, STAY THERE,” which may 
fairly be interpreted to mean, ‘‘If you are 
getting a good living by robbing graveyards 
at home, stay there.” 

But why go to California for a text? She 
is the child of New England, bred at her own 
school and church. 

It is remarkable that among all the preach- 
ers there are so few moral teachers. The 
prophets are employed in excusing the ways 
of men. Most reverend seniors, the zlumi- 
nati of the age, tell me, with a gracious, re- 


-miniscent smile, betwixt an aspiration and a 


shudder, not to be too tender about these 
things, — to lump all that, that is, make a 
lump of gold of it. The highest advice I 
have heard on these subjects was groveling 
The burden of it was, — It is not worth your 
while to undertake to reform the world in 
this particular. Do not ask how your bread 
is buttered; it will make you sick, if you do, 
—and the like. A man had better starve at 
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once than lose his innocence in the process of 
getting his bread. If within the sophisti- 
cated man there is not an unsophisticated 
one, then he is but one of the devil’s angels. 
As we grow old, we live more coarsely, we 
relax a little in our disciplines, and, to some 
extent, cease to obey our finest instincts. 
But we should be fastidious to the extreme of 
sanity, disregarding the gibes of those who 
are more unfortunate than ourselves. 

In our science and philosophy, even, there 
is commonly no true and absolute account of 
things. The spirit of sect and bigotry has 
planted its hoof amid the stars. You have 
only to discuss the problem, whether the 
stars are inhabited or not, in order to discover 
it. Why must we daub the heavens as well 
as the earth? It was an unfortunate dis- 
covery that Dr. Kane was a Mason, and 
that Sir John Franklin was another. But 
it was a more cruel suggestion that possibly 
that was the reason why the former went in 
search of the latter. There is not a popular 
magazine in this country that would dare to 
print a child’s thought on important sub- 
jects without comment. It must be sub- 
mitted to the D.D.’s. I would it were the 
chickadee-dees. 

You come from attending the funeral of 
mankind to attend to a natural phenome- 
non. A little thought is sexton to all the 
world. 

I hardly know an intellectual man, even. 
who is so broad and truly liberal that you can 
think aloud in his society. Most with whom 
you endeavor to talk soon come to a stand 
against some institution in which they appear 
to hold stock, — that is, some particular, not 
universal, way of viewing things. They will 
continually thrust their own low roof, with 
its narrow skylight, between you and the 
sky, when it is the unobstructed heavens you 
would view. Get out of the way with your 
cobwebs; wash your windows, I say! In 


some lyceums they tell me that they have 


voted to exclude the subject of religion. But 
how do I know what their religion is, and 
when I am near to or far from it? I have 
walked into such an arena and done my best 
to make a clean breast of what religion I have 
experienced, and the audience never sus- 
pected what I was about. The lecture was 
as harmless as moonshine to them. Whereas, 
if I had read to them the biography of the 
greatest scamps in history, they might have 
thought that I had written the lives of the 
deacons of their church. Ordinarily, the in- 
quiry is, Where did you come from? or, 
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Where are you going? That was a more 
pertinent question which I overheard one of 
my auditors put to another once, — “What 
does he lecture for?’’ It made me quake in 
my shoes. 

To speak impartially, the best men that I 
know are not serene, a world in themselves. 
For the most part, they dwell in forms, and 
flatter and study effect only more finely than 
the rest. We select granite for the under- 
pinning of our houses and barns; we build 
fences of stone; but we do not ourselves rest 
onan underpinning of granitic truth, the low- 
est primitive rock. Our sills are rotten. 
What stuff is the man made of who is not 
coexistent in our thought with the purest and 
subtilest truth? I often accuse my finest 
acquaintances of an immense frivolity; for, 
while there are manners and compliments we 
do not meet, we do not teach one another the 
lessons of honesty and sincerity that the 
brutes do, or of steadiness and solidity that 
the rocks do. The fault is commonly mu- 
tual, however; for we do not habitually de- 
mand any more of each other. 

That excitement about Kossuth, consider 
how characteristic, but superficial, it was! — 
only another kind of politics or dancing. 
Men were making speeches to him all over 
the country, but each expressed only the 
thought, or the want of thought, of the multi- 
tude. No man stood on truth. They were 
merely banded together, as usual one leaning 
on another, and all together on nothing; as 
the Hindoos made the world rest on an 
elephant, the elephant on a tortoise, and the 
tortoise on a serpent, and had nothing to put 
under the serpent. For all fruit of that stir 
we have the Kossuth hat. 

Just so hollow and ineffectual, for the most 
part, is our ordinary conversation. Surface 
meets surface. When our life ceases to be 
inward and private, conversation degenerates 
into mere gossip. We rarely meet a man who 
can tell us any news which he has not read in 
a newspaper, or been told by his neighbor; 
and, for the most part, the only difference 
between us and our fellow is that he has seen 
the newspaper, or been out to tea, and we 
have not. In proportion as our inward life 
fails, we go more constantly and desperately 
to the post-office. You may depend on it, 
that the poor fellow who walks away with the 
greatest number of letters, proud of his ex- 
tensive correspondence, has not heard from 
himself this long while. 

I do not know but it is too much to read 
one newspaper a week. I have tried it re- 


cently, and for so long it seems to me that I 
have not dwelt in my native region. The - 
sun, the clouds, the snow, the trees say not 
so much tome. You cannot serve two mas- 
ters. It requires more than a day’s devo- 
tion to know and to possess the wealth of a 
day. , 

We may well be ashamed to tell what 
things we have read or heard in our day. I 
do not know why my news should be so 
trivial, — considering what one’s dreams and 
expectations are, why the developments 
should be so paltry. The news we hear, for 
the most part, is not news to our genius. It 
is the stalest repetition. You are often 
tempted to ask why such stress is laid on a 
particular experience which you have had, — 
that, after twenty-five years, you should 
meet Hobbins, Registrar of Deeds, again on 
the sidewalk. Have you not budged an 
inch, then? Such is the daily news. Its 
facts appear to float in the atmosphere, in- 
significant as the sporules of fungi, and im- 
pinge on some neglected thallus, or surface of 
our minds, which affords a basis for them, 
and hence a parasitic growth. We should 
wash ourselves clean of such news. Of what 
consequence, though our planet explode, if — 
there is no character involved in the explo- 
sion? In health we have not the least curi- 
osity about such events. We do not live for 
idle amusement. I would not run round a 
corner to see the world blow up. 

All summer, and far into the autumn, per- 
chance, you unconsciously went by the news- 
papers and the news, and now you find it was 
because the morning and the evening were 
full of news to you. Your walks were full of 
incidents. You attended, not to the affairs 
of Europe, but to your own affairs in Massa- 
chusetts fields. If you chance to live and 
move and have your being in t thin 
stratum in which the events that 
news transpire, — thinner than the paper on 
which it is printed, — then these thin ill 
fill the world for you; but if you soar abo 
dive below that plane, you cannot rem 
nor be reminded of them. Really toSee t 
sun rise or go down every day, so t@ relate 
ourselves to a universal fact, would p ve 
us sane forever. Nations! What are na- 
tions? Tartars, and Huns, and Chinamen! 
Like insects, they swarm. The historian 
strives in vain to make them memorable. It 
is for want of a man that there are so many 
men. It is individuals that populate the 
world. Any man thinking may say with the 
Spirit of Lodin, — 
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“T look down from my height on nations, 
And they become ashes before me; — 
Calm is my dwelling in the clouds; 
Pleasant are the great fields of my rest.” 


Pray, let us live without being drawn by 
dogs, Esquimaux-fashion, tearing over hill 
and dale, and biting each other’s ears. 

Not without a slight shudder at the danger, 
I often perceive how near I had come to ad- 
mitting into my mind the details of some 
trivial affair, — the news of the street; and I 
am astonished to observe how willing men 
are to lumber their minds with such rubbish, 
— to permit idle rumors and incidents of the 
most insignificant kind to intrude on ground 
which should. be sacred to thought. Shall 
the mind be a public arena, where the affairs 
of the street and the gossip of the tea-table 
chiefly are discussed? 
ter of heaven itself, — an hypethral temple, 
consecrated to the service of the gods? I find 
it so difficult to dispose of the few facts which 
to me are significant, that I hesitate to 
burden my attention with those which are 
insignificant, which only a divine mind could 
illustrate. Such is, for the most part, the 
news in newspapers and conversation. It is 
important to preserve the mind’s chastity in 
this respect. Think of admitting the details 
of a single case of the criminal court into our 
thoughts, to stalk profanely through their 
very sanctum sanctorum for an hour, ay, for 
many hours! to make a very bar-room of the 
mind’s inmost apartment, as if for so long the 
dust of the street had occupied us, — the 
very street itself, with all its travel, its 
bustle, and filth, had passed through our 
thoughts’ shrine! Would it not be an in- 
tellectual and moral suicide? When I have 
been compelled to sit spectator and auditor 
in a courtroom for some hours, and have seen 
my neighbors, who were not compelled, steal- 
ing in from time to time, and tiptoeing about 
with washed hands and faces, it has appeared 
to my mind’s eye, that, when they took off 
their hats, their ears suddenly expanded into 
vast hoppers for sound, between which even 
their narrow heads were crowded. Like the 
vanes of windmills, they caught the broad 
but shallow stream of sound, which, after a 
few titillating gyrations in their coggy brains, 
passed out the other side. I wondered if, 
when they got home, they were as careful to 
wash their ears as before their hands and 
faces. It has seemed to me, at such a time, 
that the auditors and the witnesses, the jury 
and the counsel, the judge and the criminal 
at the bar, —if I may presume him guilty 


Or shall it be a quar- 


before he is convicted, — were all equally 
criminal, and a thunderbolt might be ex- 
pected to descend and consume them all 
together. 

By all kinds of traps and _ signboards, 
threatening the extreme penalty of the divine 
law, exclude such trespassers from the only 
ground which can be sacred to you. It is so 
hard to forget what it is worse than useless 
to remember! If I am to be a thoroughfare, 
I prefer that it be of the mountain-brooks, 
the Parnassian streams, and not the town- 
sewers. There is inspiration, that gossip 
which comes to the ear of the attentive mind 
from the courts of heaven. There is the pro- 
fane and stale revelation of the bar-room and 
the police court. The same ear is fitted to 
receive both communications. Only the 
character of the hearer determines to which it 
shall be open, and to which closed. I believe 
that the mind can be permanently profaned 
by the habit of attending to trivial things, so 
that all our thoughts shall be tinged with 
triviality. Our very intellect shall be macad- 
amized, as it were, — its foundation broken 
into fragments for the wheels of travel to roll 
over; and if you would know what will make 
the most durable pavement, surpassing rolled 
stones, spruce blocks, and asphaltum, you 
have only to look into some of our minds 
which have been subjected to this treatment 
so long. 

If we have thus desecrated ourselves, — as 
who has not? — the remedy will be by wari- 
ness and devotion to reconsecrate ourselves, 
and make once more a fane of the mind. We 
should treat our minds, that is, ourselves, as 
innocent and ingenuous children, whose 
guardians we are, and be careful what objects 
and what subjects we thrust on their atten- 
tion. Read not the Times. Read the 
Eternities. Conventionalities are at length 
as bad as impurities. Even the facts of sci- 
ence may dust the mind by their dryness, 


unless they are in a sense effaced each morn- 


ing, or rather rendered fertile by the dews of 
fresh and living truth. Knowledge does not 


come to us by details, but in flashes of light - 


from heaven. Yes, every thought that 
passes through the mind helps to wear and 
tear it, and to deepen the ruts, which, as in 
the streets of Pompeii, evince how much it 
has been used. How many things there are 
concerning which we might well deliberate 
whether we had better know them, — had 
better let their peddling-carts be driven, even 
at the slowest trot or walk, over that bridge 
of glorious span by which we trust to pass at 
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last from the farthest brink of time to the 
nearest shore of eternity! Have we no cul- 
ture, no refinement, — but skill only to live 
coarsely and serve the Devil? — to acquire a 
little worldly wealth, or fame, or liberty, and 
make a false show with it, as if we were all 
husk and shell, with no tender and living 
kernel to us? Shall our institutions be like 
those chestnut-burs which contain abortive 
nuts, perfect only to prick the fingers? 

America is said to be the arena on which 
the battle of freedom is to be fought; but 
surely it cannot be freedom in a merely polit- 
ical sense that is meant. Even if we grant 
that the American has freed himself from 
a political tyrant, he is still the slave of an 
economical and moral tyrant. Now that the 
republic — the res-publica — has been set- 
tled, it is time to look after the res-privata, — 
the private state, — to see, as the Roman 
senate charged its consuls, ‘‘ne quid res- 
PRIVATA detrimenti caperet,”’ that the private 
state receive no detriment. . 

Do we call this the land of the free? What 
is it to be free from King George and con- 
tinue the slaves of King Prejudice? What is 
it to be born free and not to live free? What 
is the value of any political freedom, but as a 
means to moral freedom? Is it a freedom to 
be slaves, or a freedom to be free, of which we 
boast? We are a nation of politicians, con- 
cerned about the outmost defenses only of 
freedom. It is our children’s children who 
may perchance be really free. We tax our- 
selves unjustly. There is a part of us which 
is not represented. It is taxation without 
representation. We quarter troops, we quar- 
ter fools and cattle of all sorts upon our- 
selves. We quarter our gross bodies-on our 
poor souls, till the former eat up all the lat- 
ter’s substance. 

With respect to a true culture and man- 
hood, we are essentially provincial still, not 
metropolitan, — mere Jonathans. We are 
provincial, because we do not find at home 
our standards; because we do not worship 
truth, but the reflection of truth; because we 


are warped and narrowed by an exclusive 


devotion to trade and commerce and manu- 
factures and agriculture and the like, which 
are but means, and not the end. 

So is the English Parliament provincial. 
Mere country bumpkins, they betray them- 
selves, when any more important question 
arises for them to settle, the Irish question, 
for instance, — the English question why did 
I not say? Their natures are subdued to 
what they work in. Their “good breeding”’ 


respects only secondary objects. The finest 
manners in the world are awkwardness and 
fatuity when contrasted with a finer intelli- 
gence. They appear but as the fashions of 
past days, — mere courtliness, knee-buckles 
and small-clothes, out of date. It is the 
vice, but not the excellence of manners, that 
they are continually being deserted by the 
character; they are cast-off clothes or shells, 
claiming the respect which belonged to the 
living creature. You are presented with the 
shells instead of the meat, and it is no excuse 
generally, that, in the case of some fishes, the 
shells are of more worth than the meat. The 


man who thrusts his manners upon me does 


that in this sense the most splendid court in 
Christendom is provincial, having authority 
to consult about Transalpine interests only, 
and not the affairs of Rome. A pretor or 
proconsul would suffice to settle the questions 
which absorb the attention of the English 
Parliament and the American Congress. 

Government and legislation! these I 
thought were respectable professions. We 
have heard of heaven-born Numas, Ly- 
curguses, and Solons, in the history of the 
world, whose names at least may stand for 
ideal legislators; but think’ of legislating to 
regulate the breeding of slaves, or the exporta- 
tion of tobacco! What have divine legisla- 
tors to do with the exportation or the impor- 
tation of tobacco? what humane ones with 
the breeding of slaves? Suppose you were to 
submit the question to any son of God, — 
and has He no children in the Nineteenth 
Century? is it a family which is extinct? — in 
what condition would you get it again? 
What shall a State like Virginia say for itself 
at the last day, in which these have been the 
principal, the staple productions? What 
ground is there for patriotism in such a 
State? I derive my facts from statistical 
tables which the States themselves have pub- 
lished. 

A commerce that whitens every sea in 
quest of nuts and raisins, and makes slaves of 
its sailors for this purpose! I saw, the other 
day, a vessel which had been wrecked, and 
many lives lost, and her cargo of rags, 
juniper-berries, and bitter almonds were 
strewn along the shore. It seemed hardly 
worth the while to tempt the dangers of the 
sea between Leghorn and New York for the 
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| ies-and-bitter 
merica sending to the Old World 
Is not the seabrine, is not 
itter enough to make the cup of 
life go down\here? Yet such, to a great ex- 
tent, is our boasted commerce; and there are 
those who style themselves statesmen and 
philosophers who are so blind as to think that 
progress and civilization depend on precisely 
this kind of interchange and activity, — the 
activity of flies about a molasses-hogshead. 
Very well, observes one, if men were oysters. 
And Loe well, answer I, if men were mos- 


quitoes. 

Lieutenant Herndon, whom our Govern- 
meat sen to explore the Amazon, and, it is 
said, to extend the area of slavery, bbserved 


that ' there was wanting there ‘‘an industrious 
and active population, who know what the 
comforts of lifé are, and who have artificial 
wants\to draw put the great resources of the 
country.” But what are the “artificial 
wants’? to be encouraged? Not the love of 
Juxuries, like the tobacco and slaves of, I be- 
lieve, bis native Virginia, nor the ice and 
granite and other material wealth of our 
native New E gland; nor are “the great re- 
sources of a country” that fertility or barren- 
ness of soil which produces these. The chief 
want, in every State that I have been into, 
was a ie and earnest purpose in its inhabit- 
This alone draws out “‘the great re- 
’ of ture, and at last taxes her 


out of her. When we want culture more than 
potatoes, and illumination more than sugar- 


plums, hen the great resources of a world are 
taxed and drawn out, and the result, or 
staple production, is, not slaves, nor opera- 
tives, but me | — those rare fruits called 


saints, poets, philosophers, and re- 
4 snow-drift is formed where 
the wind, so, one would say, 

lull of truth, an institution 


In short, as 
there is a lull i 
where there is 


ave never fdisly recognized 
that it}concerns me at all. The newspapers, 
I perceive, pes some of their columns 


is, one would say, is all that 
; but as|I love literature and to some 
extent the truth also, I never read those col- 
umns at any rate.. I do not wish to blunt my: 
sense of right so much, 


I have n Ob.tG:. 
i have nok got tc al 


~answerfor-having-read~a~single President’s 


Message. A strange age of the world this, 
when empires, kingdoms, and republics come 
a-begging to a private man’s door, and\ utter 
their complaints at his elbow! I cannot take 
up a newspaper but I find that some wretched 
government or other, hard pushed, and on its 
last legs, is interceding with me, the reader, 
to vote for it, — more importunate than an 
Italian beggar; and if I have a mind to look 
at its certificate, made, perchance, by some 
benevolent merchant’s clerk, or the skipper 
that brought it over, for it cannot speak a 
word of English itself, I shall probably read 
of the eruption of some Vesuvius, or the over- 
flowing of some Po, true or forged, which 
brought it into this condition. I do not hesi- 
tate, in such a case, to suggest work, or the 
almshouse; or why not keep its castle in 
silence, as I do commonly? ‘The poor Presi- 
dent, what with preserving his popularity 
and doing his duty, is completely bewildered. 
The newspapers are the ruling power: Any 
other government is reduced to a few marines 
at Fort Independence. If aman neglects to 
read the Daily Times, government will go 
down on its knees to him, for this is the only 
treason in these days. 

Those things which now most engage the 
attention of men, as politics and the daily 
routine, are, it is true, vital functions of 
human society, but should be unconsciously 
performed, like the corresponding functions 
of the physical body. They are infra-human, 
a kind of vegetation. I sometimes awake to 
a half-consciousness of them going on about 
me, as a man may become conscious of some 
of the processes of digestion in a morbid 
state, and so have the dyspepsia, as it is 
called. It is as if a thinker submitted) him- 
self to be rasped by the great gizzard of crea- 
tion. Politics is, as it were, the gizzard of 
society, full of grit and gravel, and the two 
political parties are its two opposite halves, 
— sometimes split into quarters, it may be, 
which grind on each other. Not only indi- 
viduals, but states, have thus a confirmed 
dyspepsia, which expresses itself, you can- 
imagine by what sort of eloquence. Thus 
our life is not altogether a forgetting, but 
also, alas! to a great extent, a remembering, 
of that which we should never have been con- 
scious of, certainly not in our waking hours. 
Why should we not meet, not always as 
dyspeptics, to tell our bad dreams, but some- 
times as eupeptics, to congratulate each other 
on the ever-glorious morning? I do not 
make an exorbitant.demand surely. 
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A. BRONSON ALCOTT (1799-1888) 


THOREAU 
(1882) 


Who nearer Nature’s life would truly come 

Must nearest come to him of whom I speak; 

He all kinds knew, —the vocal and the 
dumb; 

Masterful in genius was he, and unique, 

Patient, sagacious, tender, frolicsome. 

This Concord Pan would oft his whistle take, 

And forth from wood and fen, field, hill, and 
lake, 

Trooping around him in their several guise, 

The shy inhabitants their haunts forsake: 

Then he, like A¢sop, man would satirize, 10 

Hold up the image wild to clearest view 

Of undiscerning manhood’s puzzled eyes, 

And mocking say, ‘‘Lo! mirrors here for you: 

Be true as these, if ye would be more wise.”’ 


FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE (1805-1890) 


QUESTIONINGS 
(1841) 


Hath this world, without me wrought, 
Other substance than my thought? 
Lives it by my sense alone, 

Or by essence of its own? 

Will its life, with mine begun, 

Cease to be when that is done, 

Or another consciousness 

With the self-same forms impress? 


Doth yon fireball, poised in air, 

Hang by my permission there? 10 
Are the clouds that wander by 

But the offspring of mine eye, 

Born with every glance I cast, 
Perishing when that is past? 

And those thousand, thousand eyes, 
Scattered through the twinkling skies, 
Do they draw their life from mine, 

Or of their own beauty shine? 


Now I close my eyes, my ears, 

And creation disappears; 20 
Yet if I but speak the word, 
All creation is restored. 

Or, more wonderful, within 

New creations do begin; 

Hues more bright and forms more rare 
Than reality doth wear 


Flash across my inward sense, 
Born of the mind’s omnipotence. 


Soul! that all informest, say! 

Shall these glories pass away? 30 
Will those planets cease to blaze 

When these eyes no longer gaze 

And the life of things be o’er 

When these pulses beat no more? 


Thought! that in me works and lives, — 
Life to all things living gives, — 

Art thou not thyself, perchance, 

But the universe in-trance? 

A reflection inly flung 


By that world hee 40 
From thyself — th a dream 


Of the world’s thinking thou the on 


Be it thus, or be thy birth 

From a source above the earth — 

Be thou matter, be thou mind, 

In thee alone myself I find, 

And through thee alone, for me, 

Hath this world reality. 

Therefore, in thee will I live, 

To thee all myself will give, 50 
Losing still, that I may find 

This bounded self in boundless Mind. 


MARGARET FULLER (1810-1850) 
DRYAD SONG 


I am immortal! I know it! I feel it! 


Hope floods my heart with delight! 


Running on air, mad with life, dizzy, reeling, 
Upward I mount, — faith is sight, life. is 


feeling, 
Hope is the day-star of might! 


It was thy kiss, Love, that made me im- 


mortal, — 
‘“«Kiss’ Love? Our lips have not met!” 


Ah, but I felt thy soul through night’s portal 
Swoon on my lips at night’s sweet, silent 


portal, 
Wild and as sweet as regret. 10 


Come, let us mount on the wings of the, 


morning, 
Flying for joy of the flight, | 


. . 


Wild with all longing, now soaring, now | 


staying, 


GNOSIS 


Mingling like day and dawn, swinging and 
swaying, 
Hung like a cloud in the light: 
--l am immortal! I feel it! I feel it! 
Love bears me up, love is might! 


Chance cannot touch me! 
>>. hush me! 
Fear, Hope, and Longing, at strife, 
Sink as I rise, on, on, upward forever, 20 
Gathering strength, gaining breath, — 
naught can sever 
Me from the Spirit of Life! 


Time cannot 


JONES VERY (1813-1880) 
THE STRANGERS 


Each care-worn face is but a book 
To tell of houses bought or sold; 

Or filled with words that men have took 
From those who lived and spoke of old. 


I see none whom I know, for they 
See other things than him they meet; 
And though they stop me by the way, 
’Tis still some other one to greet. 


There are no words that reach my ear; 
Those speak who tell of other things 

Than what they mean for me to hear, 
For in their speech the counter rings. 


Lal 


te) 


I would be where each, word is true, 
Each eye sees what it looks upon; 

For here my eye has seen but few 
Who in each act that act have done. 


THE LIGHT FROM WITHIN 


I saw on earth another light 
Than that which lit my eye 
Come forth as from my soul within, 
_And from a higher sky. 


Its beams shone still unclouded on, 
When in the farthest west 

The sun I once had known had sunk 
Forever to his rest. 


And on I walked, though dark the night, 
Nor rose his orb by day; 10 
As one who by a surer guide 
Was pointed out the way. 


’Twas brighter far than noonday’s beam, 
It shone from God within, 
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And lit, as by a lamp from heaven, 
The world’s dark track of sin. 


HEALTH OF BODY DEPENDENT ON 
THE SOUL | 


Not from the earth, or skies, 
Or seasons as they roll, 

Come health and vigor to the frame, 
But from the living soul. ) 


Is this alive to God, 
And not the slave to sin? 
Then will the body, too, receive 
Health from the soul within. 


But if disease has touched 
The spirit’s inmost part, 10 
In vain we seek from outward things 
To heal the deadly smart. 


The mind, the heart unchanged, 
Which clouded e’en our home, 

Will make the outward world the same 
Where’er our feet may roam. 


The fairest scenes on earth, 
The mildest, purest sky, 
Will bring no vigor to the step, — 
No lustre to the eye. > 20 


For He who formed our frame 
Made man a perfect whole, 
And made the body’s health depend 
' Upon the living soul. 


CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH 
(1813-1892) 


GNOSIS 
(1840) 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought: 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


We are spirits clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy screen. 


Heart to heart was never known; 

Mind with mind did never meet; 10. 
We are columns left alone 

Of a temple once complete. 
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Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart though seeming near, 
In our light we scattered lie; 
All is thus but starlight here. 


What is social company 
But a babbling summer stream? 
What our wise philosophy 
But the glancing of a dream? 20 


Only when the Sun of Love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought, 
Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught, 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led 

Which they never drew from earth, 


We, like parted drops of rain, 

Swelling till they meet and run, 30 
Shall be all absorbed again, 

Melting, flowing into one. 


HUMAN .HELPERS- 


Praise, praise ye the prophets, the sages 
Who lived and who died for the ages; 

The grand and magnificent dreamers; 

The heroes, and mighty redeemers; 

The martyrs, reformers, and leaders; 

The voices of mystical Vedas; 

The bibles of races long shrouded 

Who left us their wisdom unclouded: 

The truth that is old as their mountains, 
But fresh as the rills from their fountains. 10 


And praise ye the poets whose pages 

Give solace and joy to the ages; 

Who have seen in their marvellous trances 
Of thought and of rhythmical fancies, 

The manhood of Man in all errors; 

The triumph of hope over terrors; 


The great human heart ever pleading 

Its kindred divine, though misleading, 

Fate held it aloof from the heaven 

That to spirits untempted was given. 20 


The creeds of the past that have bound us, 
With visions of terror around us 
Like dungeons of stone that have crumbled, 
Beneath us lie shattered and humbled. 
The tyranny mitred and crested, 
Flattered and crowned and detested; 
The blindness that trod upon Science; 
The bigotry of Ignorance cherished; 
The armed and the sainted alliance 
Of conscience and hate — they have per- 
ished, fe) 


3 
Have melted like mistsin the splendo 
Of life and of beady teeta 


Of love ever Fe aetna 
Of law ever one an al. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANN i) 
(1818-1901) 


CONTENT 


Within the unpainted cottage dwell 
The spirits of serene content, 

As clear as from its moss-grown well 
Rises the crystal element. 


Above, the elm, whose trunk is scarred 
With many a dint of stormy weather, 
Rises, a sumptuous screen, debarred 
Of nothing that links life together. 


Our common life may gratify 

More feelings than the rarest art, Ic 
For nothing can aspire so high 

As beatings of the human heart. 


O! value then thy daily cheer, 
Poor pensioner on nature’s store, 

And clasp the least, and hold most dear 
What seemeth small, and add the more. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE 


WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG 
MAN SAID TO THE PSALMIST 


(1838) 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! — 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is reai! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 10 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 20 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act, — act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time, 


_ Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 30 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 
(1838-39) 


When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door; 10 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more; 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 20 


And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 30 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 40 
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HYMN TO. THE NIGHT - 


"Aotracin, TplAdoTos 


(1839) 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep. through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 
The fountain of perpetual 

there, — 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


peace flows 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
‘What man has borne before! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 20 
Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this 
prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most 
fair 
The best- beloved Night! 


Peace! 


THERiW REG Kr Oy GHE 
HESPERUS 
(1839) 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 


His pipe was in his mouth, 10 
And he watched how the veering flaw did 
blow 


The smoke now West, now South. 


Then up and spake an.old Sailor, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 

“TI pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 


“Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!”’ 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 


And a scornful laugh laughed he. 20 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast, 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 

She shuddered and paused, like ighted 

steed, 

Then leaped her cable’s 


‘““Come hither! come hither! my little hy) 
tér, 
And do not tremble so; 30 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 


“© father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
Oh say, what may it be?” 

“’Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast! 
And he steered for the open sea. ~ 40 


“© father! I hear the sound of guns, 
Oh say, what may it be?”’ 
‘‘Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!”’ of 


“O father! I see a gleaming light, 
Oh say, what may it be?”’ 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


)?? __ 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 50 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming 
snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and 
prayed 
That savéd she might be; 
And she gt of Christ, who stilled the 
wav 


On he Lake of Galilee. 
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And fast through the midnight dark and 
drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow’rds the reef of Norman’s Woe. 60 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping, billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 70 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 
- Lashed close to a drifting mast. 80 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

~The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM 
(1842) 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
- His sickle in his hand; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native Land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode; 10 
And heard the tinkling caravans 
_ Descend the mountain road. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand! — 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank; 20 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of 
steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew; - 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 30 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyena scream, 
And the river-horse, as he crushed the 
reeds 
Beside some hidden stream; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of aha’ 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, - 
Shouted of liberty; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 40 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 

_ At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver’s whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 


NUREMBERG 
(1844) 


In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across 
broad meadow-lands 

Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nurem- 
berg, the ancient, stands. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 
town of art and song, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the 
rooks that round them throng: 
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Memories of the Middle Ages, when the em- 
perors, rough and bold, 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time- 
defying, centuries old; 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, 
in their uncouth rhyme, 

That their great imperial city stretched its 
hand through every clime. — 


In the court-yard of the castle, bound with 
many an iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen 
Cunigunde’s hand; 10 


On the square the oriel window, where in old 
heroic days 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maxi- 
milian’s praise. 


Everywhere I see around me rise the won- 
drous world of Art: 

Fountains wrought with richest .sculpture 
standing in the common mart; 


And above cathedral doorways saints and 
bishops carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to 
our own. 


In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps en- 
shrined his holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard 
from age to age their trust; 


In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a 
pix of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising 
through the painted air. 20 


Here, when Art was still religion, with a 
simple, reverent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, 
Evangelist of Art; 


the 


Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still 
with busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for 
the Better Land. 


Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone 
where he lies; | 

Dead he is not, but departed, —for the 
artist never dies. 


Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sun- 
shine seems more fair, 


That he once has trod its pavement, that he 
once has breathed its air! 


Through these streets so broad and stately, 
these obscure and dismal lanes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting 

rude poetic strains. 30 


From remote and sunless suburbs came they 
to the friendly guild, 

Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in 
spouts the swallows build. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too 
the mystic rhyme, ; 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to 
the anvil’s chime; 


In the forge’s dust and ci 
of the loom. 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate 
of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge 
folios sang and laughed. 


But his house is now an ale-house, with a 
nicely sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face 
above the door; 40 


Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam 
Puschman’s song, ; 

As the old man gray and dove-like, with his 
great beard white and long. 


And at night the swart mechanic comes to 
drown his cark and care, 

Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the 
master’s antique chair. 


Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before 
my dreamy eye | . 

Wave these mingled shapes and figures, like a 
faded tapestry. 


Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for 
thee the world’s regard; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans 
Sachs thy cobbler bard. 


Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a 
region far away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang 
in thought his careless lay: 50 
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Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a 
floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree of 
toil. 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA 
(1848) 


Ah! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea! 

All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams, come back to me. 


Sails of silk and ropes of sendal, 

- Such as gleam in ancient lore; 

And the singing of the sailors, 
And the answer from the shore! 


Most of all, the Spanish ballad 

Haunts me oft, and tarries long, I0 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 

And the sailor’s mystic song. 


Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With a soft, monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines; — 


Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 
With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a fair and stately galley, 
Steering onward to the land; — 20 


How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 

That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear, 


Till his soul was full of longing, 
And he cried, with impulse strong, — 
“Helmsman! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song!”’ 


~ “Wouldst thou,’’ 
answered, 
“Learn the secret of the sea? 30 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery!”’ 


—so the helmsman 


In each sail that skims the horizon, 
In each landward-blowing breeze, 
I behold that stately galley, 
Hear those mournful melodies; 


Till my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea, 
And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 40 


THE WARDEN OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS 
(1852) 


. Amist was driving down the British Channel, 


The day was just begun, 
And through the window-panes, on floor and 
panel, 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 


It glanced on flowing flag and rippling 
pennon, 
And the white sails of ships; 
And, from the frowning rampart, the black 
cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 


Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, and 


Dover 
Were all alert that day, Io 
To see the French war-steamers speeding 
over, 


When the fog cleared away. 


Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 
Their cannon, through the night, 
Holding their breath, had watched, in grim 
defiance, 
The sea-coast opposite. 


And now they roared at drum-beat from 
their stations 
On every citadel; 
Each answering each, with morning saluta- 
tions, 
That all was well. 20 


And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


Him shall no sunshine from the fields of 


azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall, 
No morning gun from the black fort’s em- 

brasure, 

Awaken with its call! 


No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 
Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field 
Marshal 
Be seen upon his post! 


For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 
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Dreaded of man, and surnamed the De- 
stroyer, 
The rampart wall had scaled. 


He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 
The silence and the gloom. 40 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar; 
Ah! what a blow! that made all England 
tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 
Meanwhile, without, the surly 
waited, 
The sun rose bright o’erhead; 
Nothing in Nature's aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 


cannon 


MY LOST YOUTH 
(1855) 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up. and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: — 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” / 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, | 10 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 


thoughts.” 
I remember the black wharves and the 
slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 20 


And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 

. And the magic of the sea. . 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
‘“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.” 
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I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, - 30 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song — 
Throbs in my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” : 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil 
bay 40 
Where they in battle died. » . 
And the sound of that mournful song 


Goes through me eae ae) 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's wil], ) 
And the thoughts of youth a long 
thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. | 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long » 
thoughts.”’ ditt 


50 


I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 60 
Sings on, and is never still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, - 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” ris 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; . 
There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 70 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 
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Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 
known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 


-- “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 80 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.”’ 90 


VICTOR GALBRAITH 
(7555) 


Under the walls of Monterey 

At daybreak the bugles began to play, 
Victor Galbraith! 

In the mist of the morning damp and gray, 

These were the words they seemed to say: 
“Come forth to thy death, 
Victor Galbraith!” 


Forth he came, with a martial tread; 
Firm was his step, erect his head; 
Victor Galbraith, 10 
* He who so well the bugle played, 
Could not mistake the words it said: 
“‘Come forth to thy death, 
Victor Galbraith!”’ 


He looked at the earth, he looked at the sky, 
He looked at the files of musketry, 
Victor Galbraith! 
And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 
“Take good aim; I am ready to die!” 
Thus challenges death 20 
Victor Galbraith. 


Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight and 


Six leaden balls on their errand sped; 
Victor Galbraith 
Falls to the ground, but he is not dead: 
His name was not stamped on those balls of 
lead, 


And they only scath 
Victor Galbraith. 


Three balls are in his breast and brain, 

But he rises out of the dust again, 30 
Victor Galbraith! 

The water he drinks has a bloody stain; 

“O kill me, and put me out of my pain!”’ 
In his agony prayeth 
Victor Galbraith. 


Forth dart once more those tongues of 
flame, 

And the bugler has died a death of shame, 
Victor Galbraith! 

His soul has gone back to whence it 
came, | 

And no one answers to the name, 40 
When the Sergeant saith, 
“Victor Galbraith!’ 


Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bugle is heard to play, 
Victor Galbraith! 


‘Through the mist of the valley damp and 


gray 
The sentinels hear the sound, and say, 
“That is the wraith 
Of Victor Galbraith!” 


SANDALPHON 
(1857) 


Have you read in the Talmud of old, 
In the Legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air, 
Have you read it, — the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 


How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 
With his feet on the ladder of light, 


That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 10 


By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 
Alone in the desert at night? 


The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 


But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 20 
With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
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Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands listening breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below; — 


From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore 

In the fervor and passion of prayer; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 

Too heavy for mortals to bear. 30 


And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 

Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


It is but a legend, I know, — 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 
Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; 
Yet the old medieval tradition, 40 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 
But haunts me and holds me the more. 


When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars. 


And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 50 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 

The golden pomegranates of Eden, 
To quiet its fever and pain. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(1859) 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 


Descending the broad hall stair, 10° 


Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes » 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. . 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 
By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! . 20 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 


In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, O eres aoe 
Because you have scale e wall, 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! La 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 


Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 40 


THE BELLS OF LYNN 


HEARD AT NAHANT 


(18590) 
O curfew of the setting sun! O Bells of 
Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of 
Lynn! i 


From the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathe- 
dral wafted, 

Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of 
Lynn! 


Borne on the evening wind across the crimson 
twilight, 


_ O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of 


Lynn! 


The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the 
headland, 
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Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of 
Lynn! 


Over the shining sands the wandering cattle 
homeward 

Follow each other. at your call, O Bells of 
Lynn! 10 


The distant lighthouse hears, and with his 
flaming signal 


Answers you, passing the patch wir on, O 
Bells of Lynn! 


And down the darkening coast run the 
tumultuous surges, 

And clap their hands, and shout to you, O 
Bells of Lynn! 


Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild 
incantations, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of 
Lynn! 


And startled at the sight, like the weird 
woman of Endor, 

Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O Bells of 
Lynn! 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 
(1560) 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower asa signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 10 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.”’ 


Then he said, ‘‘Good-night!”’ and with muf- 
| fled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay, 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war; 
A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 20 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 
And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, 
street, 

Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The-sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 

Marching down to their boats on the shore. 30 


his friend, through alley and 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 40 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘‘All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret 
dread 50 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 60 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 


‘Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 


And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
Hesprings to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 70 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
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And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a 
spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet; 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom 
and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 
flight, 

Kindled the land into flame withits heat. 80 


He has left the village and mounted the 
steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and 
deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the 
ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the’ bridge into Medford 
town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 90 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and 
bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. roo 


It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 110 


You know the rest. 
read, 

How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball; 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


In the books you have 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of © 
alarm 120 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, . 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 130 


THE BIRDS OF KILLING-— 
WORTH 
(1863) 


It was the season, when through all the 
The merle and mavis build;sand bwilding 
sing 


Those lovely lyrics, writte 
Whom Saxon Cadmon calls the Blithe- 
heart King; e. 
When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
The banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 
And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap, 
And wave their fluttering signals from the 
steep. . 


The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with 
their glee; . 10 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were 


prou . 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned 
be; ‘ 
And hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 
Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said: 
‘“Give us, O Lord, this day, our daily bread!” 


Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed, 
Speaking some unknown language strange 
and sweet 
Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
The village with the cheers of all their 
fleet; 20 
Or quarrelling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 
Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 
Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls and 
boys. 


Thus came the jocund Spring in Killing- 
worth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred years ago; 
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And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow, 
That mingled with the universal mirth, 
Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe; 30 
They shook their heads, and doomed with 
dreadful words 
To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 


And a town-meeting was convened straight- 
way 
To set a price upon the guilty heads 
Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
Levied black-mail upon the garden beds 
And cornfields, and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering 
shreds; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was in- 
creased. 40 


Then from his house, a temple painted white, 
With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 
The Squire came forth, august and splendid 

sight! 
Slowly descending, with majestic tread, 
Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor 
right, 
Down the long street he walked, as one who 
said; 
‘A town that boasts inhabitants like me 
Can have no lack of good society!” 


The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill; 50 
The wrath of God he preached from year to 


swe! gryear; . 

And read, with fervor, Edwards on the Will; 
His favorite pastime was to slay the deer 

In summer on some Adirondac hill; : 
E’en now, while walking down the rural lane, 
He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 


From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 

~ The hill of Science with its vane of brass, 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 
Now at the clouds, and now at the green 

grass, 60 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 

~-Of fair Almira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 


And next the Deacon issued from his door, 
In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as 
snow; 
A suit of sable bombazine he wore; 
- His form was ponderous, and his step was 
slow; 


There never was so wise a man before; 
He seemed the incarnate ‘Well, I told you 
so!”’ 79° 
And to perpetuate his great renown 
There was a street named after him in town. 


These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region 
round. 
The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 
His air impressive and his reasoning sound; 
Ill fared it with the birds, both great and 
small; 
Hardly a friend in all that crowd they 
found, 
But enemies enough, who every one 
Charged them with all the crimes beneath 
the sun. ; 80 


When they had ended, from his place apart 
Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong, 
And, trembling like a steed before the start, 
Looked round bewildered on the expectant 
throng; 
Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 
To speak out what was in him, clear and 
strong, 
Alike regardless of their smile or frown, 
And quite determined not to be laughed 
down. 


“Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 
From his Republic banished without pity 


The Poets; in this little town of yours, gr 
You put to death, by means of a Com- 
mittee, 


The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
The street-musicians of the heavenly city, 
The birds, who make sweet music for us 
all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 


“The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 


- The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 


Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The bluebird balanced on some topmost 
spray, 101, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song. 


“You slay them all! and wherefore? for the 


gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious 
feet, 
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Searching for worm or weevil after rain! 

Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 110 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings 
these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and 
who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many 
keys, 
Sweeter than 
caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 120 


instrument of men e’er 


“Think, every morning when the sun peeps 
through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the 
grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 


’Tis always morning somewhere, and 
above 

The awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 


Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


“Think of your woods and orchards without 


birds! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and 
beams 130 


As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his 
dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your 
teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door? 


‘What! would you rather see the incessant 
stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 
And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play? 140 
Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 
Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 


“You call them thieves and pillagers; but 
know, 

They are the wingéd wardens of. your 
farms, 
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Who from the cornfields drive the insidious 
foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred 
harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at- 
arms, 150 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


“How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence ~ 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your 
speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach?”’ 160 


The farmers laughed and nodded, and s 
bent 
Their yellow heads together like their 
sheaves; 
Men have no faith in fine-spun sentimen 
Who put their trust in bullocks and in 
beeves. 
The birds were doomed; and, as the record 
shows, 
A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 


There was another audience out of reach, 
Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 
But in the papers read his little speech, 171 
And crowned his modest temples with ap- 
plause; 
They made him conscious, each one more 
than each, 
He still was victor, vanquished in their 
cause. 
Sweetest of all the applause he won from 
thee, 
O fair Almiravat the Academy! 


And so the dreadful massacre began; 
O’er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland 
crests, 
The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 
Dead fell the birds, with blood-stains on 
their breasts, 180 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 
While the young died of famine in their 
nests; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds! 
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The summer came, and all the birds were 
dead; 
The days were ike hot coals; the very 
ground 
Was burned to oy toed in the orchards fed 
Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The. cultivated fields and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and 
found 
No foe to check their march, till they had 
made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 


Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the 
town, 
Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents. itor the trees 
spun down 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 
Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and 
gown, 


Who shook them off with just a little cry; 


They were the terror of each favorite walk, 
The endless theme of all the village talk. 200 


The farmers grew impatient, but a few 
Confessed their error, and would not com- 
plain, 
For after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 
Then they repealed the law, although they 
knew 
It would not call the dead to life again; 
As school-boys, finding their mistake too 
late, 
Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slate. 


That year in Killingworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 210 
The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day 
book. 
A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their 
shame, 
And drowned themselves despairing in the 
brook, 
While the wild wind went moaning every- 
where, 
_Lamenting the dead children of the air! 


But the next spring a stranger sight was 
seen, 
A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 
As great a wonder as it would have been 
If some dumb animal had found a tongue! 
A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 221 
Upon whose boughs were wicker cages 
hung, 


All full of singing birds, came down the street, 
Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 


From all the country round these birds were 
brought, 
By order of the town, with anxious quest, 


And, loosened from their wicker prisons, 
sought 
In woods and fields the places they loved 
best, 


Singing loud canticles, which many thought 

Were satires to the authorities ad- 

dressed, 230 

While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard! 


But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 
It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 
And everywhere, around, above, below, 
When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 
Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, 
And a new heaven bent over a new earth 


Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 240 


DIVINA COMMEDIA 


I 
(1864) 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 

A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent 
feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 

Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 10 

Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 


The tumult of the time disconsolate 


To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


II 
(1864) 


How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
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But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 


eaves 20 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 


And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 

What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This medizval miracle of song! 


III 
(1865) 
I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 30 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with 


thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume; 
The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of 
pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 
And lamentations from the crypts below; 


And then a voice celestial that begins 40 
With the pathetic words, ‘Although your 
sins 


As scarlet be,’’ and ends with ‘‘as the snow.” 


IV 
(1867) 


With snow-white veil and garments as of 
flame, 

She stands before thee, who so long ago 

Filled thy young heart with passion and the 


woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors 
came; 
And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy 
name, 


The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift over- 


flow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of 
shame. 50 


Thou makest full confession; and a gleam, 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase; 
Lethe and Eunoé — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect. pardon which is perfect peace. 


V 
(1866) 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 

With forms of Saints and holy men who died, 

Here martyred and hereafter glorified; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 60 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic rounde- 
lays, 

With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her words. of 
praise. vr 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 

Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the spires | 

O’er all the house-tops and through heaven 
above 


Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 70 


VI 
(1866) 


O star of morning and of liberty! 

O bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 

Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 

Thy flame is blown abroad from all the 


heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is 
heard, 80 


As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 

In their own language hear the wondrous 
word, 

And many are amazed and many doubt. 


GIOTTO’S TOWER 
(1860) 


How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete! 
In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, — x0 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, — ~ 
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The builder’s perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire. 


CHAUCER 
(1873) 


An old man in a lodge within a park; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and 
hound, 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshine through 
the dark - 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 

The Canterbury Tales, and his old age __ 10 

Made beautiful with song; and as I read 

I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 

Of lark and linnet, and from every page 

Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery mead. 


THE SOUND OF THE SEA 
(1874) 


The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of a cataract from the mountain’s side, 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, Io 
The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 
And inspirations, that we deem our own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and foresee- 


ing 
Of things beyond our reason or control. 


THREE FRIENDS OF MINE 
(1574) 


I 
When I remember them, those friends of 
mine, 
Who are no longer here, the noble three, 
Who half my life were more than friends to 


me, 

And whose discourse was like a generous 
wine, 

I most of all remember the divine 


Something, that shone in them, and made us 
see 

The archetypal man, and what might be 

The amplitude of Nature’s first design. 

In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their 
hands; 

I cannot find them. Nothing now is left ro 

But a majestic memory., They meanwhile 

Wander together in Elysian lands, 

Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 

Of their dear presence, and, remembering, 
smile. 


II 
In Attica thy birthplace should have been, 
On the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 
So wholly Greek wast thou in thy serene 
And childlike joy of life, O Philhellene! 
Around thee would have swarmed the Attic 
bees; 20 
Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 
For thee old legends breathed historic breath; 
Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea, 
And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold! 
Oh, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death, 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with 
thee, 
That thou shouldst die before thou hadst 
grown old! 


III 
I stand again on the familiar shore, 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea 30 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 
The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me; 
Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come 
no more? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when com- 
mon men 


Are busy with their trivial affairs, 


Having and holding? Why, when thou 
hadst read 

Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 40 

Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 

Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be 


dead? 


IV 
River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these 
eyes 
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Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 

Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace, 

And say good night, for now the western 
skies 

Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 

Like damps that gather on a dead man’s 


face. 50 
Good night! good night! as we so oft have 
said 


Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 

That are-no more, and shall no more return. 

Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to 
bed; 

I stay a little longer, as one stays 

To cover up the embers that still burn. 


Vv 


The doors are all wide open; at the gate 

The blossomed lilacs counterfeit a blaze, 

And seem to warm the air; a dreamy haze 

Hangs o’er the Brighton meadows like a 
fate, 60 

And on their margin, with sea-tides elate, 

The flooded Charles, as in the happier 
days, 

Writes the last letter of his name, and 
stays 

His restless steps, as if compelled to wait. 

I also wait; but they will come no more, 

Those friends of mine, whose presence satis- 
fied 

The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me! 

They have forgotten the pathway to my 
door! 

Something is gone from nature since they 
died, 


And summer is not summer, nor can be. | 70 


A NAMELESS GRAVE 
(1874) 


‘A soldier of the Union mustered out,” 

Is the inscription on an unknown grave 

At Newport News, beside the salt-sea 
wave, 

Nameless and dateless; sentinel or scout 

Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 

Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 

Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 

And doomed battalions, storming the 
redoubt. 

Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 

In thy forgotten grave! with secret shame 10 

I feel my pulses beat, my forehead burn, 

When I remember thou hast given for me 

All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very name, 

And I can give thee nothing in return. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


A SHADOW 
(1875) 


I said unto myself, if I were dead, 

What would befall these children? What 
would be bet 

Their fate, who now are looking up to me 

For help and furtherance? Their lives, I 
said, 

Would be a volume wherein I have read 

But the first chapters, and no longer see 

To read the rest of their dear history, 

So full of beauty and so full of dread. 

Be comforted; the world is very old, 

And generations pass, as they have passed, 10 

A troop of shadows moving with the sun; 

Thousands of times has the old tale been told; 

The world belongs to those who come the 


last, 
They will find hope and strength as we hay 
done. Dil 
THE *POE?P 
(1876) 


O ye dead Poets, who are living still 

Immortal in your verse, though life be fled, 

And ye, O living Poets, who are dead 

Though ye are living, if neglect can kill, 

Tell me if in the darkest hours of ill, 

With drops of anguish falling fast and red 

From the sharp crown of thorns upon your 
head 

Ye were not glad your errand to fulfil? 

Yes; for the gift and ministry of Song 

Have something in them so divinely sweet, 10 

It can assuage the bitterness of wrong; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


NATURE 
(1876) 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not 
please him more; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the 
hand leOitk 


ae 
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Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what 
we know. 


VENICE 
(1876) 


White swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 

So wonderfully built among the reeds 

Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds, 

As sayeth thy old historian and thy guest! 

White water-lily, cradled and caressed 

By ocean streams, and from the silt and 
weeds ; 

Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 

Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crownand crest! 

White phantom city, whose untrodden 


streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the 
shifting 10 


Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 

I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 


MOODS 
(1876) 


Oh that a Song would sing itself to me 

Out of the heart of Nature, or the heart 

Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 

Fresh as the morning, salt as the salt sea, 

With just enough of bitterness to be 

A medicine to this sluggish mood, and start 

The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 

Healing and help in this dull iethargy! 

Alas! not always doth the breath of song 

. Breathe on us. It is like the wind that 
bloweth 10 

At its own will, not ours, nor tarrieth long; 

We hear the sound thereof, but no man 
knoweth 

From whence it comes, so sudden and swift 
and strong, 

Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth. 


THE THREE SILENCES OF 
MOLINOS 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
(1877) 


Three Silences there are: the first of speech, 
The second of desire, the third of thought; 


This is the lore a Spanish monk, distraught 

With dreams and visions, was the first to 
teach. 

These Silences, commingling each with each, 

Made up the perfect Silence that he sought 

And prayed for, and wherein at times he 
caught 

Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our 
reach. 

O thou, whose daily life anticipates 

The life to come, and in whose thought and 
word 10 

The spiritual world preponderates, 

Hermit of Amesbury! thou too hast heard 

Voices and melodies from beyond the gates, 

And speakest only when thy soul is stirred! 


A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH 
FLEET 
(1877) 


OCTOBER, 1746 
Mr. THOMAS PRINCE loguitur. 


A fleet with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, | 
And the Admiral’s ship displayed 
The signal: ‘‘Steer southwest.”’ 
For this Admiral D’Anville 
Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 
Our helpless Boston Town. 


There were rumors in the street, 
In the houses there was fear Ic 
Of the coming of the fleet, 
And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 
I stood in the Old South, 
Saying humbly: “Let us pray! 


“CO Lord! we would not advise; 
But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
To drive the French Fleet hence, 20 
And scatter it far and wide, 
Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied, 
And thine the glory be.”’ 


This was the prayer I made, 
For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 
The answering tempest came; 


HENRY W.LONGFELLOW . 


It came with a mighty power, 

Shaking the windows and walls, —_30 
And tolling the bell in the tower, 

As it tolls at funerals. 


The lightning suddenly 
Unsheathed its flaming sword, 
And.1I cried: ‘‘Stand still, and'see 
The salvation of the Lord!”’ 
The heavens were black with cloud, 
The sea was white with hail, 
And ever more fierce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 40 


The fleet it overtook, 
And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook, 
Or the curtains of Midian. 
Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas; 
Ah, never were there wrecks 
So pitiful as these! 


Like a potter’s vessel broke 

The great ships of the line; 50 
They were carried away as a smoke, 

Or sank like lead in the brine. 
O Lord! before thy path 

They vanished and ceased to be, 
When thou didst walk in wrath 

With thine horses through the sea! 


THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN BEG 


(1577) 


Mounted on Kyrat strong and fleet, 
His chestnut steed with four white feet, 
Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou,. 
Son of the road and bandit chief, 
Seeking refuge and relief, / 
Up the mountain pathway flew. 


Such was Kyrat’s wondrous speed, 
Never yet could any steed 
Reach the dust-cloud in his course. 
More than maiden, more than wife, 10 
More than gold and next to life 
Roushan the Robber loved his horse. 


In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 

Garden-girt his fortress stood; 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 

Gave him wealth and wine and food. 


Seven hundred and four score 
Men at arms his livery wore, 20 
Did his bidding night and day; 


Now, through regions all unknown, 


He was wandering, lost, alone, 
Seeking without guide his way. 


Suddenly the pathway ends, 
Sheer the precipice descends, 
Loud the torrent roars unseen; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm;.on air must ride 
He who crosses this ravine. 3c 


Following close in his pursuit, 
At the precipice’s foot 
Reyhan the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men, 
Shouting upward from the glen, 
“La Illah illa Allah!” 


Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat’s forehead, neck, a 
Kissed him upon both his 
Sang to him in his wild way, 40 
As upon the topmost spray 


Sings a bird before it flies. © Bess 


“O my Kyrat, O my steed, 
Round and slender as a reed, 
Carry me this peril through! 
Satin housings shall be thine, © ~ 
Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 
O thou soul of Kurroglou! 


“Soft thy skin as silken skein, 
Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 50. 
Tender are thine eyes and true; - 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, ~~ 
Polished bright; O life of mine,. 
Leap, and rescue Kurroglou!”’ 


Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, — 
Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. © 60 


As the ocean surge o’er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, ~ 
Kyrat safe his rider bore; « 
Rattling down the deep abyss 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 


Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 
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Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 70 
Nor his head he°turned to look, 

As he galloped out of sight. 


Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed, 
And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath. 


Reyhan the Arab held his breath 

While this vision of life and death 80 
Passed above him. ‘Allahu!”’ 

Cried he. ‘In all Koordistan 

Lives there not so brave a man 
As this Robber Kurroglou!” 


MOONLIGHT 
(1878) 


As a pale phantom with a lamp 
Ascends some ruin’s haunted stair, 

So glides the moon along the damp 
Mysterious chambers of the air. 


Now hidden in cloud, and now revealed, 
As if this phantom, full of pain, 

Were by the crumbling walls concealed, 
And at the windows seen again. 


Until at last, serene and proud 

In all the splendor of her light, 10 
She walks the terraces of cloud, 

Supreme as Empress of the Night. 


I look, but recognize no more 
Objects familiar to my view; 

The very pathway to my door 
Is an enchanted avenue. 


All things are changed. One mass of shade, 
The elm-trees drop their curtains down; 
By palace, park, and colonnade 
I walk as ina foreign town. 20 


The very ground beneath my feet 
Is clothed with a diviner air; 
While marble paves the silent street 
And glimmers in the empty square. 


Illusion! Underneath there lies 
The common life of every day; 
Only the spirit glorifies 
With its own tints the sober gray. 


In vain we look, in vain uplift 

Our eyes to heaven, if we are blind; 30 
We see but what we have the gift 

Of seeing; what we bring we find. 


NIGHT 
(1879) 


Into the darkness and hush of night 

Slowly the landscape sinks, and fades away, 

And with it fade the phantoms of the day, 

The ghosts of men and things, that haunt the 
light. 

The crowd, the clamor, the pursuit, the flight, 

The unprofitable splendor and display, 

The agitations, and the cares that prey 

Upon our hearts, all vanish out of sight. 

The better life begins; the world no more 

Molests us; all its records we erase 10 

From the dull commonplace book of our lives, 

That like a palimpsest is written o’er 

With trivial incidents of time and place, 

And lo! the ideal, hidden beneath, revives. 


THE CROSS OF SNOW 
(1579) 


In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 

A gentle face — the face of one long dead — 

Looks at me from the wall, where round its 
head 

The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died; and soul more 
white 

Never through martyrdom of fire was led 

To its repose; nor can in books be read 

The legend of a life more benedight. 

There is a mountain in the distant West, 

That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 10 

Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 

Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 


These eighteen years, through all the chang- 


ing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she 


died. 


WY Ht) ad 59 Oo ad Loner Od KleigteYen bi feds 6d bev be 
(1882) 


What say the Bells of San Blas 

To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlan? 

To them it is nothing more 

Than the sound of surf on the shore, — 
Nothing more to master or man. 
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But to me, a dreamer of dreams, 
To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same, — 
The Bells of San Blas to me ro 
Have a strange, wild melody, 
And are something more than a name. 


For bells are the voice of the church; 
They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old; 

One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 
And the meaning is manifold. 


They are a voice of the Past 

Of an age that is fading fast, 20 
Of a power austere and grand; 

When the flag of Spain unfurled 

Its folds o’er this western world, 
And the Priest was lord of the land. 


The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town. 
Has crumbled into the dust; 
And on oaken beams below 
The bells swing to and fro, 
And are green with mould and rust. 30 


“Ts, then, the old faith dead,”’ 
They say, ‘‘and in its stead 
Is some new faith proclaimed, 
That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain, 
Unsheltered and ashamed? 


“Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 
Our warnings and our complaints; 
And round about us there 40 
The white doves filled the air, 
Like the white souls of the saints. 


“The saints! Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own? 
Are they asleep, or dead, 
That open to the sky 
Mente Tuined Missions lie, 
No longer tenanted? 


“Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled: 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build. 


“Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and mai 
Our voices of command, 
Like exiled kings who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land!” 60 


O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (1819-1801) 


MY LOVE 
(1840) 


Not as all other women are 

Is she that to my soul is dear; 

Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening-star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


Great feelings hath she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never know; 
God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 


9 
Wherewith the wind may choose to tise 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 


Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share.. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise: 

For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteeméd in her eyes. 20 


She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seem of other birth, 
Round us her heart intwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 

To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, ~ 
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Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 30 


She is most fair, and thereunto 

Her life doth rightly harmonize; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


She is a woman: one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 

Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 

Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 40 


I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Seems following its own wayward will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 


And, on its full, deep breast serene, 
ike quiet isles my duties lie; 
It flows around them and between, 
makes them fresh and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 50 


I WOULD NOT HAVE Pie 
PERFECT LOVE OF OURS 
(1840) 


I would not have this perfect love of ours 

Grow from a single root, a single stem, 

Bearing no goodly fruit, but only flowers 

That idly hide life’s iron diadem: 

It should grow always like that Eastern tree 

Whose limbs take root and spread forth con- 
stantly; 

That love for one, from which there doth not 

spring 

Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing. 

Not in another world, as poets prate, 

Dwell we apart above the tide of things, 10 

High floating o’er earth’s clouds on faery 
wings; 

But our pure love doth ever elevate 

Into a holy bond of brotherhood 

All earthly things, making them pure and 
good. 


“FOR THIS TRUE NOBLE- 
NESS I SEEK IN VAIN” 
(1840) 


e “For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not; 
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[ almost weary of my earthly lot, 

My life-springs are dried up with burning 
pain.”’ 

Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 

Look inward through the depths of thine own 


soul. 

How is it with thee? Art thou sound and 
whole? 

Doth narrow search show thee no earthly 
stain? 


BE NOBLE! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 10 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 


MY LOVE, I HAVE NO FEAR 
THAT THOU SHOULDST DIE 
(1841) 

My Love, I have no fear that thou shouldst 


die; 

Albeit I ask no fairer life than this, 

Whose numbering-clock is still thy gentle 
kiss, 


While Time and Peace with hands enlockéd 


Yet care not where in Eternity 

We live and love, well knowing that there is 

No backward step for those who feel the bliss 

Of Faith as their most lofty yearnings high: 

Love hath so purified my being’s core, 

Meseems I scarcely should be a. 
even, 

To find, some morn, that thou hadst Wee 
before: 

Since, with thy love, this knowledge too was 
given 

Which each calm day doth strengthen more 
and more, 

That they who love are but one step from 
Heaven. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF KEATS 
(1841) 


Great soul, thou sittest with me in my room, 

Uplifting me with thy vast, quiet eyes, 

On whose full orbs, with kindly lustre, lies 

The twilight warmth of ruddy ember-gloom: 

Thy clear, strong tones will oft bring sudden 
bloom 

Of hope secure, to him who lonely cries, 

Wrestling with the young poet’s agonies, 

Neglect and scorn, which seem a certain doom: 
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Yes! the few words which, like great thunder- 
drops, 

Thy large heart down to earth shook doubt- 
fully, 10 

Thrilled mt the inward lightning of its might, 

Serene and pure, like gushing joy of light, 

Shall track the eternal chords of Destiny, 

After the moon-led pulse of ocean nae 


ODEs hawt 
(1842) \— / 


\ 


I \ 
In the old days of awe and ae eal wonder, 
The Poet’s song with # Gua truth 
was rife; 

He saw the mysteries which Girdle under 
The outward shell and skin of daily life. 
Nothing to him were fleeting time and 

fashion, 
His soul was led by the eternal law; 
There was in him no hope of fame, no passion, 
But with calm, godlike eyes he only saw. 
He did not sigh o’er heroes dead and buried, 
Chief-mourner at the Golden Age’s hearse, 
Nor deem that souls whom Charon grim had 
ferried II 
Alone were fitting themes of epic verse: 
He could believe the promise of to-morrow, 
And feel the wondrous meaning of to-day; 
He had a deeper faith in holy sorrow 
Than the world’s seeming loss could take 


away. 
To know the heart of all things was his 
duty, 
All things did sing to him to make him 
wise, 
And, with a sorrowful and conquering 
beauty, 
The soul of all looked grandly from his 
eyes. 20 


He gazed on all within him and without him, 
He watched the flowing of Time’s steady 
tide, 
And shapes of glory floated all about him 
And whispered to him, and he prophesied. 
Than all men he more fearless was and freer, 
And all his brethren cried with one ac- 
cord, — 
‘Behold the holy man! Behold the Seer! 
Him who hath spoken with the unseen 


Lord!” 
He to his heart with large embrace had taken 
The universal sorrow of mankind, 30 


And, from that root, a shelter never shaken, 
The tree of wisdom grew with sturdy rind. 
He could interpret well the wondrous voices 


Which to the calm and silent spirit come; 
He knew that the One Soul no more rejoices 
In the star’s anthem than the insect’s hum. 
He in his heart was ever meek and humble, 
And yet with kingly pomp his numbers 
ran, 
As he foresaw how all things false should 
crumble 
Before the free, uplifted soul of man: 40 
And, when he was made full to overflowing - 
With all the loveliness of heaven and earth, 
Out rushed his song, like molten iron glowing, 
To show God sitting by the humblest 
hearth. 
With calmest courage he was ever ready 
To teach that action was the truth of 


thought, 

And, with strong arm and purpose firm and 
steady, 

An anchor for the drifting world he 
wrought. 


So did he make the meanest man partaker 
Of all his brother-gods unto him gave; 50 
All souls did reverence him and name him 
Maker, | 
And when he died heaped temples on his 
grave. 
And still his deathless words of light are 
swimming 
Serene throughout the great deep infinite 
Of human soul, unwaning and undimming, 
To cheer and guide the mariner at night. 


II 


But now the Poet is an empty rhymer 
Who lies with idle elbow on the grass, 
And fits his singing, like a cunning timer, 
To all men’s prides and fancies as they 
pass. 60 
Not his the song, which, in its metre holy, 
Chimes with the music of the eternal stars, 
Humbling the tyrant, lifting up the lowly, 
And sending sun through the soul’s prison- 
bars. 
Maker no more, — oh no! unmaker rather, » 
For he unmakes who doth not all put forth 
The power given freely by our loving Father 
To show the body’s dross, the igh s 
worth. 
Awake! great spirit of the ages olden! 
Shiver the mists that hide thy starry 
lyre, 70 
And let man’s soul be yet again beholden 
To thee for wings to soar to her desire. 
Oh, prophesy no more to-morrow’s splendor, 
Be no more shamefaced to speak out for 
Truth, 
Lay on her altar all the gushings tender, ~ 
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The hope, the fire, the loving faith of 
youth! 
Oh, prophesy no more the Maker’s coming, 
Say now his onward footsteps thou canst 
hear 
In the dim void, like to the awful humming 
Of the great wings of some new-lighted 
sphere! 80 
Oh, prophesy no more, but be the Poet! 
This long was but granted unto thee 
That, when all beauty thou couldst feel and 
know it, 
That beauty in its highest thou shouldst 
be. 
O thou who moanest tost with sealike long- 
ings, 
Who dimly hearest voices call on thee, 
Whose soul is overfilled with mighty throng- 
ings 
Of love, and fear, and glorious agony, 
Thou of the toil-strung hands and iron 


sinews 
And soul by Mother Earth with freedom 
fed, 90 


In whom the hero-spirit yet continues, 
The old free nature is not chained or 
dead, 

Arouse! let thy soul break in music-thunder, 
Let loose the ocean that is in thee pent, 
Pour forth thy hope, thy fear, thy love, thy 

wonder, 
And tell the age what all its signs have 
meant. 
Where’er thy wildered crowd of brethren 
jostles, 
_Where’er there lingers but a shadow of 
wrong, 
There still is need of martyrs and apostles, 
There still are texts for never-dying 
song: 100 
From age to age man’s still aspiring spirit 
Finds wider scope and sees with clearer 
eyes, 
And thou in larger measure dost inherit 
What made thy great forerunners free and 
wise. 
Sit thou enthronéd where the Poet’s moun- 
tain 
Above the thunder lifts its silent peak, 
And roll thy songs down like a gathering 
fountain, 
They all may drink and find the rest they 
seek. 
Sing! there shall silence grow in earth and 
_». heaven, 
A silence of deep awe and wondering; 110 
For, listening gladly, bend the angels, even, 
To hear a mortal like an angel sing. 


III 


Among the toil-worn poor my soul is seeking 
For who shall bring the Maker’s name to 
light, 
To be the voice of that almighty speaking 
Which every age demands to do it right. 
Proprieties our silken bards environ; 
He who would be the tongue of this wide 


land 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy 
iron 
And strike it with a toil-imbrownéd 
hand; 120 
One who hath dwelt with Nature well at- 
tended, 
Who hath learnt wisdom from her mystic 
books, . 
Whose soul with all her countless lives hath 
blended, 


So that all beauty awes us in his looks; 
Who not with body’s waste his soul hath 
pampered, 
Who as the clear northwestern wind is free, 
Who walks with Form’s observances un- 
hampered, 
And follows the One Will obediently; 
Whose eyes, like windows on a breezy sum- 
mit, 
Control a lovely prospect every way; 130 
Who doth not sound God’s sea with earthly 
plummet, 
And find a bottom still of worthless clay; 
Who heeds not how the lower gusts are work- 
ing, 
Knowing that one sure wind blows on 
above, 
And see, beneath the foulest faces lurking, 
One God-built shrine of reverence and 
love; 
Who sees all stars that wheel their shining 
marches 
Around the centre fixed of Destiny, 
Where the encircling soul serene o’erarches 
The moving globe of being like a sky; 140 
Who feels that God and Heaven's great deeps 
are nearer 
Him to whose heart his fellow-man is nigh, 
Who doth not hold his soul’s own freedom - 
dearer 
Than that of all his brethren, 
high; 
Who to the Right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 
Who sees a brother in the evil-doer, 
And finds i in Love the heart’s-blood of his 
son 
This, this is tia, for whom the world is waiting 
To sing the beatings of its mighty heart, 150 


low or 
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Too long hath it been patient with the grat- 
ing 
Of scrannel-pipes, and heard it misnamed 
Art. 
To him the smiling soul of man shall listen, 
Laying awhile its crown of thorns aside, 
And once again in every eye shall glisten 
The glory of a nature satisfied. 
His verse shall have a great comp anding 
motion, > ne ) 
Heaving and swelling with a melody 
Learnt of the sky, the river,\and iis ocean, 
And all the pure, majestic, things that 
be. 160 
Awake, then, thou! we pine for Yhy great 
presence é ] 
To make us feel the soul onc more sublime, 
We are of far too infinite an esserice 
To rest contented with the lies of Time. 
Speak out! and lo! a hush of deepest wonder 
Shall sink o’er all this many-voicéd scene, 
As when a sudden burst of rattling thunder 
Shatters the blueness of a sky serene. 


RH@CUS 
(1843) 


God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of 
Truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole. race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath 
swayed 

The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 

Infolds some germs of goodness and of right; 

Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 

The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 1: 

Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 


There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath 
coined, 

To justify the reign of its belief 

And strengthen it by beauty’s right divine, 
Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift, 
Which, like the hazel twig, in faithful hands, 
Points surely to the hidden springs of truth. 
For, as in nature naught is made in vain, 20 
But all things have within their hull of use 
A wisdom and a meaning which may speak 
Of spiritual secrets to the ear 

Of spirit; so, in whatso’er the heart 

Hath fashioned for a solace to itself, 

To make its inspirations suit its creed, 


And from the niggard hands of falsehood 
wring 

Its needful food of truth, there ever is 

A sympathy with Nature, which reveals, 

Not less than her own works, pure gleams of 
light 30 

And earnest parables of inward lore. 

Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 

As full of gracious youth, and beauty still 

As the immortal freshness of that grace 

Carved for all ages on some Attic frieze. 


A youth named Rheecus, wandering in the 

wood, 

Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall, 

And, feeling pity of so fair a tree, — 

He propped its gray trunk with admiring 
care, 

And with a thoughtless footstep loitered 
on. 40 

But, as he turned, he heard a voice behind 

That murmured ‘“‘Rheecus!”’ ’Twasas if the 
leaves, 

Stirred by a passing breath, had murmured 


it, : 
And, while he paused bewildered, yet again 
It murmured ‘‘Rheecus!”’ softer than a 
breeze. 
He started and beheld with dizzy eyes 
What seemed the substance of a happy 
| dream 
Stand there before him, spreading a warm | 
glow 
Within the green glooms of the shadowy oak. 
It seemed a woman’s shape, yet far too 
fair : 50 
To be a woman, and with eyes too meek 
For any that were wont to mate with gods. 
All naked like a goddess stood she there, 
And like a goddess all too beautiful 
To feel the guilt-born earthliness of shame. 
“Rhoecus, I am the Dryad of this tree,” 
Thus she began, dropping her low-toned 
words 
Serene, and full, and clear, as drops of dew, 
‘And with it I am doomed to live and die; 
The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 60 
Nor have I other bliss than simple life; 
Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can give, 
And with a thankful joy it shall be thine.” 


Then Rheecus, with a flutter at the heart, 
Yet by the prompting of such beauty bold, 
Answered: ‘‘What is there that can satisfy 
The endless craving of the soul but love? 
Give me thy love, or but the hope of that 
Which must be evermore my nature’s goal.” 
After a little pause she said again, 70 


RH@GCUS 


But with a glimpse of sadness in her tone, 

“T give it, Rhoecus, though a perilous gift; 

An hour before the sunset meet me here.”’ 

And straightway there was nothing he could 
see 

But the green glooms beneath the shadowy 
oak, ; 

And not a sound came to his straining ears 

But the low trickling rustle of the leaves, 

And far away upon an emerald slope 

The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 


Now, in those days of simpleness and 


faith, 80 
Men did not think that happy things were 
dreams 


Because they overstepped the narrow bourn 

Of likelihood, but reverently deemed 

Nothing too wondrous or too beautiful 

To be the guerdon of a daring heart. 

So Rhoecus made no doubt that he was 
blest, 

And all along unto the city’s gate 

Earth seemed to spring beneath him as he 


walked, 

The clear, broad sky looked bluer than its 
wont, 

And he could scarce believe he had not 
wings, go 

Such sunshine seemed to glitter through his 
veins 


Instead of blood, so light he felt and strange. 


' Young Rhecus had a_- faithful 
enough, : 
But one that in the present dwelt too much, 
And, taking with blithe welcome whatsoe’er 
Se eay S of joy, was wholly bound in 
that, 
Like the contented peasant of a vale, 
Deemed it the world, and never looked be- 
yond. 
So, haply meeting in the afternoon 
Some comrades who were playing at the 
dice, Too 
He joined them, and forgot all else beside. 


heart 


' The dice were rattling at the merriest, 

And Rheecus, who had met but sorry luck, 

Just laughed in triumph at a happy throw, 

When through the room there hummed a 
yellow bee 

That buzzed about his ear with down- 

dropped legs . : 

As if to light. And Rheecus laughed and 
said, 

ae how red and flushed he was with 
Oss, 


SII 


‘By Venus! does he take me for a rose?’”’ 
And brushed him off with rough, impatient 


hand. IIo 

But still the bee came back, and _ thrice 
again 

Rhoecus did beat him off with growing 
wrath. 

Then through the window flew the wounded 
bee 


And Rheecus, tracking him with angry eyes, 
Saw a sharp mountain-peak of Thessaly 
Against the red disk of the setting sun, — 
And instantly the blood sank from his heart, 
As if its very walls had caved away. 
Without a word’ he turned, and, rushing 
forth, 11g 
Ran madly through the city and the gate, 
And o’er the plain, which now the wood’s 
long shade, ~ 
By the low sun thrown forward broad and 
dim, 
Darkened wellnigh unto the city’s wall. 


Quite spent and out of breath he reached 
the tree, 
And, listening fearfully, he heard once more 
The low voice murmur ‘“‘ Rheecus!”’ close at 
hand: 
Whereat he looked around him, but could see 
Naught but the deepening glooms beneath 


the oak. 
Then sighed the voice, ‘‘O Rheecus! never- 
more 129 


Shalt thou behold me or by day or night, 

Me, who would fain have blessed thee with a 
love 

More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 

Filled up with nectar any mortal heart: 

But thou didst scorn my humble messen- ° 
ger, 

And sent’st him back to me with bruiséd 
wings. 

We spirits only show to gentle eyes, 

We ever ask an undivided love, 

And he who scorns the least of Nature’s 
works 

Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all. 

Farewell! for thou canst never see me 
more.” 140 


Then Rheecus beat his breast, and groaned 

aloud, 

And cried, “Be pitiful! forgive me yet 

This once, and I shall never need it more!”’ 

‘“‘Alas!’”’ the voice returned, ‘‘’tis thou art 
blind, 

Not I unmerciful; I can forgive, 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes; 
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Only the soul hath power o’er itself.” 

With that again there murmured ‘‘ Never- 
more!”’ 

And Rheecus after heard no other sound, 

Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp 

. leaves, 150 

Like the long surf upon a distant shore, 

Raking the sea-worn pebbles up and-down. 

The night had gathered round him: o’er\the 
plain » y 

The city sparkled with its\thousand lights, 

And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 

Harshly and like a curse; above, the sky, 

With all its bright sublimity of) stars, 


Deepened, and on his forehead smote the 


breeze: 
Beauty was all around him had iélight, 
But from that eve he was alone on earth. 160 


STANZAS ON FREEDOM 
(1843) 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Women! who shall one day bear 

Sons to breathe New England air, 10 
If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 

For your sisters now in chains, — 
Answer! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free? 


Is true Freedom but to break 

Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 

That we owe mankind a debt? 20 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 

And, with heart and hand, to be 

Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 30 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


From 
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FROM MR. EZEKIEL BIGLOW OF JAA- 
LAM TO THE HON. JOSEPH T. 
BUCKINGHAM, EDITOR OF THE 
BOSTON COURIER, INCLOSING A 
POEM OF HIS SON, MR. HOSEA 


BIGLOW 
(1846) 
JAYLEM, june 1846. 

MIsTER EppYTER, — Our Hosea wuz down 
to Boston last week, and he see a cruetin 
Sarjunt a struttin round as popler as a hen 
with 1 chicking, with 2 fellers a drummin and 
fifin arter him like all nater. the sarjunt he 
thout Hosea hedn’t gut his teeth cut cos he 
looked a kindo’s though he’d jest com down, 
so he cal’lated to hook him in, but Hosy 
woodn’t take none o’ his sarse for all he hed 
much as 20 Rooster’s tales stuck onto his hat 
and eenamost enuf brass a bobbin up and 
down on his shoulders and figureed onto his 
coat and trousis, let alone wut nater hed 
sot in his featers, to make a 6 pounder out 
on. . . 
wal, Hosea he com home considerabal riled, 
and arter I’d gone to bed I heern Him a 
thrashin round like a short-tailed Bull in fli- 
time. The old Woman ses she to me ses she, 
Zekle, ses she, our Hosee’s gut the chollery or 
suthin anuther sesshe, don’t you Bee skeered, 
ses I, he’s oney amakin pottery ses i, he’s 
ollers on hand at that ere busynes like Da & 
martin, and shure enuf, cum mornin, Hosy he 
cum down stares full chizzle, hare on eend 
and cote tales flyin, and sot rite of to go reed 
his varses to Parson Wilbur bein he haint 
aney grate shows o’ book larnin himself, 
bimeby he cum back and sed the parson wuz 
dreffle tickled with ’em as i hoop you will Be, 
and said they wuz True grit. . 

Hosea ses taint hardly fair to call ’em hisn. 
now, cos the parson kind o’ slicked off sum 
o’ the last varses, but he told Hosee he 
didn’t want to put his ore in to tetch to the 
Rest on ’em, bein they wuz verry well As 
thay wuz, and then Hosy ses he sed suthin a 
nuther about Simplex Mundishes or sum sech 
feller, but I guess Hosea kind o’ didn’t hear 
him, for I never hearn o’ nobody o’ that name 
in this villadge, and I’ve lived here man and 
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boy 76 year cum next tater diggin, and thair 
aint no wheres a kitting spryer’n I be. 

If you print ’em I wish you’d jest let folks 
know who hosy’s father is, cos my ant Keziah 
used to say it’s nater to be curus ses she, 
she aint livin though and he’s a likely kind 0’ 


lad. 
EZEKIEL BIGLOW 


Thrash away, you'll hev to rattle 

On them kittle-drums o’ yourn, — 
’Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle 

Thet is ketched with mouldy corn; 
Put in stiff, you fifer feller, 

Let folks see how spry you be, — 
Guess you'll toot till you are yeller 

’Fore you git ahold o’ me! 


Thet air flag’s a leetle rotten, 

Hope it aint your Sunday’s best; — 10 
Fact! it takes a sight o’ cotton 

To stuff out a soger’s chest: 
Sence we farmers hev to pay fer’t, 

Ef you must wear humps like these, 
S’posin’ you should try salt hay fer’t, 

It would du ez slick ez grease. 


’Twouldn’t suit them Suthun fellers, 
They’re a dreffle graspin’ set, 
We must ollers blow the bellers 
Wen they want their irons het; 20 
May be it’s all right ez preachin’, 
But my narves it kind o’ grates, 
Wen I see the overreachin’ 
O’ them nigger-drivin’ States. 


Them thet rule us, them slave-traders, 
Haint they cut a thunderin’ swarth 
(Helped by Yankee renegaders), 
Thru the vartu o’ the North! 
We begin to think it’s nater | 
To:take sarse an’ not’be riled; — 30 
Who'd expect to see a tater , 
All on eend at bein’ biled? 


Ez fer war, I call it murder, — 
There you hev it plain an’ flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that; 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad, 
An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 40 


’'Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right; 

’Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight; 


Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God ’ll send the bill to you. 


Wut’s the use o’ meetin’-goin’ 

Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 50 
Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 

Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 
I dunno but wut it’s pooty 

Trainin’ round in bobtail coats, — 
But it’s curus Christian dooty 

This ’ere cuttin’ folks’s throats. 


They may talk o’ Freedom’s airy 

Tell they’re pupple in the face, — 
It’s a grand gret cemetary 

Fer the barthrights of our race; 60 
They jest want this Californy 

So’s to lug new slave-States in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye, 

An’ to plunder ye like sin. 


Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains, 
All to get the Devil’s thankee 
Helpin’ on ’em weld their chains? 
Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers, . 
Clear ez one an’ one make two, 70 
Chaps thet make black slaves o’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves 0’ you. 


Tell ye jest the eend I’ve come to 
Arter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 
An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, 
Any gump could larn by heart; 
Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame. 
Ev’y thin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same. 80 


’Taint by turnin’ out to hack folks 
You're agoin’ to git your right, 
Nor by lookin’ down on black folks 

Coz you're put upon by wite; 
Slavery aint o’ nary color, 

’Taint the hide thet makes it wus, 
All it keers fer in a feller 

’S jest to make him fill its pus. 


Want to tackle me in, du ye? 
I expect you'll hev to wait; go 
Wen cold lead puts daylight thru ye 
You'll begin to kal’late; 
S’pose the crows wun’t fall to pickin’ 
All the carkiss from your bones, 
Coz you helped to give a lickin’ 
To them poor half-Spanish drones? 
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Jest go home an’ ask our Nancy 
Wether I’d be sech a goose 
Ez to jine ye, — guess you’d fancy 
The etarnal bung wuz loose! 100 
She wants me fer home consumption, 
Let alone the hay’s to mow, — 
Ef you’re arter folks o’ gumption, 
You've a darned long row to ay 


Take them editors thet’s cro 
Like a cockerel three mo ths old. 
Don’t ketch any on ’em goi 
Though they be so blasted t 
Aint they a prime lot o’ rellere\ 
’Fore they think on’t guess tbe y il aout, 
(Like a peach thet’s got the y; ae s)} II 
With the meanness bustin’ ‘out. ut, 


Wal, go ‘long to help ’em petit 
Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 
Help the men thet’s ollers dealin’ 
Insults on your fathers’ graves; 
Help the strong to grind the feeble, 
Help the many agin the few, 
Help the men thet call your people 
Witewashed slaves an’ peddlin’ crew! 120 


Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s akneelin’ with the rest; 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her grand old eagle-nest; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
W’ile the wracks are round her hurled, 
’ Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world! 


Ha’n’t they sold your colored seamen? 
Ha’n’t they made your env’ys wiz? 130 
Wut’ll make ye act like freemen? 
Wul'll git your dander riz? 
Come, I’ll tell ye wut I’m thinkin’ 
Is our dooty in this fix, 
They’d ha’ done’t ez quick ez winkin’ 
In the days o’ seventy-six. 


Clang the bells in every steeple, 
Call all true men to disown 
The tradoocers of our people, 
The enslavers o’ their own; 140 
Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth, 
Let her ring this messidge loudly 
In the ears of all the South: — 


“T’ll return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail mortils can, 

But I wun’t go help the Devil 
Makin’ man the cus o’ man; 


Call me coward, call me traiter, 

Jest ez suits your mean idees, — 150 
Here I stand a tyrant-hater, 

An’ the friend o’ God an’ Peace!”’ 


Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part, 
They take one way, we take t’other, 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart; 
Man hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jined; 
An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands 0’ my mind. 160 


[The first recruiting sergeant on record [ 
conceive to have been that individual who is 
mentioned in the Book of Job as going to and 
fro in the earth, and walking up and down in 1t. 
Bishop Latimer will have him to have been a 
bishop, but to me that other calling would 
appear more congenial. The sect of Cainites 
is not yet extinct, who esteemed the first-born 
of Adam to be the most worthy, not only 
because of that privilege of primogeniture, 
but inasmuch as he was able to overcome and 
slay his younger brother. That was a wise 
saying of the famous Marquis Pescara to the 
Papal Legate, that it was ampossible for men 
to serve Mars and Christ at the same time. 
Yet in time past the profession of arms was 
judged to be kar’ éfox4v that of a gentleman, 
nor does this opinion want for strenuous up- 
holders even in our day. Must we suppose, 
then, that the profession of Christianity was 
only intended for losels, or, at best, to afford 
an opening for plebeian ambition? Or shall 
we hold with that nicely metaphysical Pome- 
ranian, Captain Vratz, who was Count K6- 
nigsmark’s chief instrument in the murder of 
Mr. Thynne, that the Scheme of Salvation 
has been arranged with an especial eye to the 
necessities of the upper classes, and that 
‘““God would consider a gentleman and deal 
with him suitably to the condition and pro- 
fession he had placed him in’’? It may be 
said of us all, Exemplo plus quam ratione 
vivimus. — H. W. 


No. IIT. What Mr. Robinson Thinks 
(1847) | 


Guvener B. is a sensible man; 
He stays to his home an’ looks arter his 
folks; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes; 
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But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 


My! aint it terrible? Wut shall we du? 
We can’t never choose him o’ course, — 


thet’s flat; 
Guess we shall hev to come round (don’t 
you?) 10 
An’ go in fer thunder an’ guns, an’ all that; 
Fer John P. 


Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 


Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man: 
He’s ben on all sides thet give places or 
pelf; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan, — 
He’s ben true to one party, — an’ thet is 
himself; — 
So John P. 
Robinson he 20 
Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 


Gineral C. he goes in fer the war; 
He don’t vally princerple more’n an old 
cud; 
Wut did God make us raytional creeturs fer, 
_ But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ 
blood? 
So John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 


We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our 


village, 
With good old idees 0’ wut’s right an’ wut 
aint, 30 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ 
pillage, 
An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of 
a saint; 
But John P. 


Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 


The side of our country must ollers be took, 
An’ President Polk, you know, he is our 
country. 
An’ the angel thet writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the debit to him, an’ to us the per 
contry; 
An’ John P. 40 
Robinson he 
Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T. 


Parson Wilbur he calls all these argimunts 
lies; 


Sez they’re nothin’ on airth but jest fee, 
faw, fum; 
An’ thet all thig big talk of our destinies 
Is half on it ign’ance, an’ t’other half rum; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it aint no sech thing; an’, 
sO must we. 


of course, 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his 


life 50 

Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller- 
tail coats, 

An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a 
fife, 

To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em 
votes; 
But John P. 


Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t-know everythin’ down in 
Judee. 


Wal, it’s a marcy we've gut folks to tell us 
The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these matters, 
I vow, — 
God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise 
fellers, 
To start the world’s team wen it gits in a 
slough; 60 
Fer John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers out 
Gee! 


[The attentive reader will doubtless have 
perceived in the foregoing poem an allusion 
to that pernicious sentiment, ‘“‘Our country, 
right or wrong.’ It is an abuse of language 
to call a certain portion of land, much more, 
certain personages, elevated for the time 
being to high station, our country. I would 
not sever nor loosen a single one of those ties 
by which we are united to the spot of our | 
birth, nor minish by a tittle the respect due 
to the Magistrate. I love our own Bay State 
too well to do the one, and as for the other, I 
have myself for nigh forty years exercised, 
however unworthily, the function of Justice 
of the Peace, having been called thereto by 
the unsolicited kindness of that most excel- 
lent man and upright patriot, Caleb Strong. 
Patrie fumus igne alieno luculentior is best 
qualified with this, — Ubi libertas, 1b1 patria. 
We are inhabitants of two worlds, and owe a 
double, not a divided, allegiance. In virtue 
of our clay, this little ball of earth exacts a 
certain loyalty of us, while, in our capacity as 
spirits, we are admitted citizens of an invis- 
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ible and holier fatherland. There is a patri- 
otism of the soul whose claim absolves us 
from our other and terrene fealty. Our true 
country is that ideal realm which we re- 
present to ourselves under the names of 
religion, duty, and the like. Our terrestrial 
organizations are but far-off approaches to so 
fair a model, and all they are verily traitors 
who resist not any attempt to divert them 
from this their original int meat When, 
therefore, one would have/us to fling up our 
caps and shout with the\ multitude, ‘Our 
country, however bounded!’’ he.demands of us 
that we sacrifice the larger tc 

higher to the lower, and that Ay 


imaginary claims of a few deme 


ield to the 

f soil our 
duty and privilege as liegemen/of Truth. 
Our true country is bounded e north and 
the south, on the east and the west, by 
Justice, and when she oversteps that invisi- 
ble boundary-line by so much as a hair’s- 
breadth, she ceases to be our mother, and 
chooses rather to be looked upon quasi 
noverca. That is a hard choice when our 
earthly love of country calls upon us to tread 
one path and our duty points us to another. 
We must make as noble and becoming an 
election as did Penelope between Icarius and 
Ulysses. Veiling our faces, we must take 
silently the hand of Duty to follow eee 3 
H. W. 


From A FABLE FOR CRITICS 
(1547-48) 


Phoebus, sitting one day in a laurel-tree’s 

shade, 

Was reminded of Daphne, of whom it was 
made, 

For the god being one day too warm in his 
wooing, 

She took to the tree to escape his pursuing; 

Be the cause what it might, from his offers 
she shrunk, 

And, Ginevra-like, shut herself up in a trunk; 

And, though ’twas a step into which he had 
driven her, 

He somehow or other had never forgiven her; 

Her memory he nursed as a kind of a tonic, 

Something bitter to chew when he’d play the 
Byronic, 10 

And I can’t count the obstinate nymphs that 
he brought over 

By a strange kind of smile he put on when he 
thought of her. 

“My case is like Dido’s,’’ he sometimes re- 
marked; 


he less, the - 


“When I last saw my love, she was fairly 
embarked 

In a laurel, as she thought — but (ah, how 
Fate mocks!) 

She has found it by this time a very bad 
box; 

Let hunters from me take this saw when they 
need it, — 

You’re not always sure of your game when 
you ve treed it. 

Just conceive such a change taking place in 
one’s mistress! 

What romance would be left? — who can 
flatter or kiss trees? 20 


And, for mercy’s sake, how could one keep up 


a dialogue 

With a dull wooden thing that will live and 
will die a log, — 

Not to say that the thought would forever 
intrude 

That you’ve less chance to win her the more 
she is wood? 

Ah! it went to my heart, and the memory still 
grieves, 

To see those loved graces all taking their 
leaves; 

Those charms beyond speech, so enchanting 
but now, 

As they left me forever, each making its 
bough! 

If her tongue had a tang sometimes more 
than was right, 

Her new bark is worse than ten times her old 


bite.”’ 30 
* * * bo * * * . 
Apollo looked up, hearing footsteps ap- 
proaching, 


And slipped out of sight the new rhymes he 
was broaching, — 

‘Good day, Mr. D , ['m happy to meet 

With a scholar.so ripe, and a critic so neat, 

Who through Grub Street the soul of a 
gentleman carries; 

What news from that suburb of London and 
Paris 

Which latterly makes such shrill claims to 
monopolize 

The credit of being the New World’s me- 
tropolis?”’ 


“Why, nothing of consequence, save this 

attack 

On my friend there, behind, by some pitiful 
hack, 40 

Who thinks every national author a poor 
one, 

That isn’t a copy of something that’s foreign, 

And assaults the American Dick —” 


: 
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“Nay, ‘tis clear 
That your Damon there’s fond of a flea in his 


ear, 

And, if no one else furnished them gratis, on 
tick 

He would buy some himself, just to hear the 
old click; 

Why, I honestly think, if some fool in Japan 

Should turn up his nose at the ‘ Poemson Man’ 

(Which contain many verses as fine, by the 
bye, 

As any that lately came under my eye), 50 

Your friend there by some inward instinct 
would know it, 

Would get it translated, reprinted, and show 
it; 

As a man might take off a high stock to 
exhibit 

The autograph round his own neck of the 
gibbet; 

Nor would let it rest so, but fire column after 
column, 

Signed Cato, or Brutus, or something as 
solemn, 

By way of displaying his critical crosses, 

And tweaking that poor transatlantic pro- 
boscis, 

His broadsides resulting (this last there’s no 
doubt of) 

In successively sinking the craft they’re fired 


out of. 60. 


Now nobody knows when an author is hit, 
If he have not a public hysterical fit; 
Let him only keep close in his snug garret’s 


dim ether, 

And nobody’d think of his foes — or of him 
either; 

If an rink, have any least fibre of worth in 

im, 

Abuse would but tickle the organ of mirth in 
him; . 

All the critics on earth cannot crush with 
their ban 

One word that’s in tune with the nature of 
man.” 

* bo * * * * * 


“But stay, here comes Tityrus Griswold, 
and leads on 
The flocks whom he first plucks alive, and 
then feeds on, — 70 
A loud-cackling swarm, in whose feathers 
warm drest, 
He goes for as perfect a — swan as the rest. 


“There comes Emerson first, whose rich 
words, every one, 
Are like gold nails in temples to hang trophies 
on, 


Whose prose is grand verse, while his verse, 
the Lord knows, 

Is some of it pr— No, ’tis not even prose; 

I’m speaking of metres; some poems have 
welled 

From those rare depths of soul that have 
ne’er been excelled; 

They’re not epics, but that doesn’t matter a 
pin, 

In creating, the only hard thing’s to begin; 80 

A grass-blade’s no easier to make than an 
oak; 

If you've once found the way, you’ve 
achieved the grand stroke; 

In the worst of his poems are mines of rich 
matter, 

But thrown in a heap with a crash and a 
clatter; . 

Now it is not one thing nor another alone 

Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 

The something pervading, uniting the whole, 

The before unconceived, unconceivable soul, 

So that just in removing this trifle or that, 
you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the 
statue; 90 

Roots, wood, bark, and leaves singly perfect 
may be, 

But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t 
make a tree. 


“But, to come back to Emerson (whom, by 

the way, : 

I believe we left waiting), — his is, we may 
say, 

A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, 
whose range 

Has Olympus for one pole, for t’other the 
Exchange; 

He seems, to my thinking (although I’m 
afraid 

The comparison must, long ere this, have 
been made), 


A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the Egyptian’s 


gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by-jowl 
coexist; 100 


All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s . 


got 
To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know 
what; 
For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis 
odd 
He leaves never a doorway to get in a god. 
’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me 
To meet such a primitive Pagan as he, 
In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself — just a little projected; 
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And who’s willing to worship the stars and 
the sun, 

A convert to — nothing but Emerson. — 110 

So perfect a balance there is in his head, 

That he talks of things sometimes as if they 
were dead; 

Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of that 
sort, —~ 

He looks at as merely ideas; in short, \ 

As if they were fossils stuck round in a 
cabinet, Z, 

Of such vast extent that our r earth’s a mere 
dab in it; 

Composed just as he is inact oconjecture 
her, oN 

Namely, one part pure earth, riety nine 
parts pure lecturer; 

You are filled with delight at 
monstration, 

Each figure, word, gesture, just fits the 
occasion, 120 

With the quiet precision of science he’ll sort 
"em, 

But you can’t help suspecting the whole a 
post moriem. 


is clear de- 


“There are persons, mole-blind to the 
.soul’s make and style, 
Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and 


Carlyle; 

To compare him with Plato would be vastly 
fairer, 

Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the 
rarer; 


He sees fewer objects, but clearlier, truelier, 

If C.’s as original, E.’s more peculiar; 

That he’s more of a man you might say of the 
one, 

Of the other he’s more of an Emerson; 130 

C.’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of 
limb, — 

E. the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim; 

The one’s two thirds Norseman, the other 
half Greek, 

Where the one’s most abounding, the other’s 
to seek; 

C.’s generals require to be seen in the mass,— 

E.’s specialties gain if enlarged by the glass; 

C. gives nature and God his own fits of the 
blues, 

And rims common-sense things with mystical 
hues, — 

E. sits in a mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly around him with sharp 
common-sense; 140 

C. shows you how every-day matters unite 

With the dim transdiurnal recesses of 


night. — 
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While E., in a plain, preternatural way, 

Makes mysteries matters of mere every day; 
C. draws all his characters quite @ Ja Fuseli,— 
Not sketching their bundles of. muscles and 


thews illy, 

He Heat with a brush so untamed and pro- 
use 

They seem nothing but bundles of muscles 
and thews; 

E. is rather like Flaxman, lines strait and 
severe, 

And a colorless outline, but, full, round, and 
clear; — 150 

To the men he thinks worthy he frankly 
accords 


The design of a white marble statue in words. 

C. labors to get at the centre, and then 

Take a reckoning from there of his actions 
and men; . 

E. calmly assumes the said centre as granted, 

And, given himself, has whatever is wanted. 


“He has imitators in scores, who omit 
No part of the man but his wisdom and 
wit; — 
Who go caniiibl aie er the sky-blue of his brain, 
And when he has skimmed it once, skim it 


again; 160 

If at all they resemble him, you may be sure 
it is 

Because their shoals mirror his mists and ob- 
scurities, 

As a mud-puddle seems deep as heaven for a 
minute, 

While a cloud that floats o’er is reflected 
within it. 

* ok * * * * * 


“There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as 

dignified, 

As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified, 

Save when by reflection ’tis kindled o’ nights 

With a semblance of flame by the chill 
Northern Lights. 

He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard of 
your nation 

(There’s no doubt that he stands 1 in supreme 


iceolation), 170 

Your topmost Parnassus he may set his heel 
on, 

But no warm applauses come, peal following 
peal on, — 

He’s too smooth and too polished to hang any 
zeal on: 

Unqualified merits, I’ll grant, if you choose, 
he has ’em, 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling en- 
thusiasm; 
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If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 
Like being stirred up with the very North 
Pole. 


“He is very nice reading in summer, but 
inter 
Nos, we don’t want extra freezing in winter; 
Take him up in the depth of July, my advice 
is, 180 
When you feel an Egyptian devotion to ices. 
But, deduct all you can, there’s enough that’s 
right good in him, 
He has a true soul for field, river, and wood in 
him; 
And his heart, in the midst of iecls walls, or 
where’er it is, 
Glows, softens, and thrills with the tenderest 
charities — 
To you mortals that delve in this trade- 
ridden planet? 
No, to old Berkshire’s hills, with their lime- 
stone and granite. 
If you’re one who im loco (add foco here) 
destpis, 
You will get of his outermost heart (as I 
guess) a piece; 
But you’d get deeper down if you came as a 
precipice, 190 
And would break the last seal of its inwardest 
fountain, 
If you only could palm yourself off for a 
mountain. 
Mr. Quivis, or somebody quite as discerning, 
Some scholar who’s hourly expecting his 
learning, 
Calls B. the American Wordsworth; but 
Wordsworth 
May be rated at more than your whole tune- 
ful herd’s worth. 
don’t be absurd, he’s an excellent 
Bryant; 
But, my friends, you'll endanger the life of 
your client, 
By attempting to stretch him up into a giant: 
If you choose to compare him, I think there 


No, 


are two per- 200 

-sons fit for a parallel — Thomson and 

. Cowper;! 

I don’t mean exactly, — there’s something of 
each, 

There’s T.’s love of nature, C.’s penchant to 
preach ; 

Just mix up their minds so that C.’s spice of 
crazines 


1 To demonstrate guickly and easily how per- 
-versely absurd "tis to sound this name Cowper, 
people in general call him named super, 
I remark that he rhymes it himself with horse-trooper, 


Shall balance and neutralize T.’s turn for 
laziness, 

And it gives you a brain cool, quite friction- 
less, quiet, 

Whose internal police nips the buds of all 
riot 

A brain like a permanent strait-jacket put on 

The heart that strives vainly to burst off a 


button, — 

A brain which, without being slow or me- 
chanic, 210 

Does more than a larger less drilled, more 
volcanic; 

He’s a Cowper condensed, with no craziness 
bitten, 


And the advantage that Wordsworth before 
him had written. 


“But, my dear little bardlings, don’t prick 
up your ears 
Nor suppose I would rank you and Bryant as 


peers; 
If I call him an iceberg, I don’ t mean to 
say 
There is nothing in that which is grand in its 
way; 


He is almost the one of your poets that knows 

How much grace, strength, and dignity lie in 
Repose; 

If he sometimes fall short, he is too wise to 
mar : 220 

His thought’s modest fulness by going too 
fare 

’Twould be well if your authors should all 
make a trial 

Of what virtue there is in severe self-denial, 

And measure their writings by Hesiod’s staff, 

Which teaches that all has less value than 
half. 

* * * * * * cd 
“There is Hawthorne, with genius so 

shrinking and rare 

That you hardly at first see the strength that 
is there; 

A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 

So earnest, so graceful, so lithe and so fleet, 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet; 230 

’Tis as if a rough oak that for ages had stood, 

With his gnarled bony branches like ribs of 
the wood, 

Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and 
scathe, 

With a single anemone trembly and rathe; 

His strength is so tender, his wildness so 
meek, 

That a suitable parallel sets one to seek, — 

He’s a John Bunyan Fouqué, a Puritan 


Tieck; 
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When Nature was shaping him, clay was not 
granted 

For making so full-sized a man as she 
wanted, 


So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 
From some finer-grained stuff for a woman 


prepared, 241 
And she could not have hit a more excellent 
plan \ 


For making him fully and perfectly man. 
* 


Barnaby Rudge, » 

Three fifths of him genius op two fifths 
sheer fudge, 

Who talks like a book of iaémbs 
tameters, 

In a way to make people of common sense 
damn meters, 

Who has written some things quite the best 
of their kind, 

But the heart somehow seems all squeezed 
out by the mind, 

Who— But hey-day! What’s this? 
Messieurs Mathews and Poe, 250 

You mustn’t fling mud-balls at Longfellow so, 

Does it make a man worse that his charac- 
ter’s such 

As to make his friends love him (as you 
think) too much? 

Why, there is nota bard at this moment alive 

More willing than he that his fellows should 
thrive; 

While you are abusing him thus, even now 

He would help either one of you out of a 
slough; 

‘You may say that he’s smooth and all that 
till you’re hoarse, 

But remember that elegance also is force; 

After polishing granite as much as you 
will, 260 

The heart keeps its tough old persistency 
still; 

Deduct all you can, that still keeps you at bay; 

Why, he’ll live till men weary of Collins and 
Gray. 

I’m not over-fond of Greek metres in English, 

To me rhyme’s a gain, so it be not too jin- 
glish, 

And your modern hexameter verses are no 

' ‘more 

Like Greek ones than sleek Mr. Pope is like 
Homer; 

As the roar of the sea to the coo of a pigeon is, 

So, compared to your moderns, sounds old 


“There comes ses as ste like 


nd pen- 


Melesigenes; 
I may be too partial, the reason, perhaps, 
o’t ir 270 


That I’ve heard the old blind man recite his 
own rhapsodies, 
And my ear with that music impregnate may 


be, 

Like the poor exiled shell with the soul of the 
sea, 

Or as one can’t bear Strauss when his nature 
is cloven 

To its deeps within deeps by the stroke of 
Beethoven; | 

But, set that aside, and ‘tis truth that I 
speak, 

Had Theocritus written in English, not 
Greek, 

I believe that his exquisite sense would 
scarce change a line 

In that rare, tender, virgin-like pastoral 
Evangeline. 

That’s not ancient nor modern, its place is 
apart 280 

Where time has no sway, in the realm of pure 
Art, 

'Tis a shrine of retreat from Earth’s hub- 
bub and strife 

As quiet and chaste as the author’s own life 

* * * * * * * 
‘There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnas- 

sus to climb 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with 
rhyme, 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles and 
boulders, 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his 
shoulders, 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh 
reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing 
and preaching; 

His lyre has some chords ane would ring 


pretty well, 290 
But he’d rather by half make a drum of the 
shell, 


And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the last new Jeru- 


salem.”’ 
* * * * * * * 


From THE BIGLOW PAPERS ' 
SECOND SERIES 


The Courtin’ 
(1848-66) 


God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten, 
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-Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 

_ An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

_ ‘ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in — ro 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 20 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


"Twas kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 

Clear grit an’ human natur’. 30 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 

Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells — 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 
The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 40 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
- When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
-O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some/ 
She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul, 50 


For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 
His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 60 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk . 
Ez though she wished him furder, 

An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


~ “You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?”’ 
y p 


,”9 


“Wal...no...I come dasignin’”” — 
“To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 


TORS 


Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’. 


To say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ould be persumin’ ; 70 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 

Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 

He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, “I’d better call agin;”’ 
Says she, ‘“‘ Think likely, Mister:”’ 

Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’... Wal, he up an’ kist her. 80 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ 0’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, go 
Tell mother see how metters stood, 
An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 
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f winch, 
Line Ez though ’twuz sunthin’ paid for by the 
(1862) inch; 3 40 


Once git a smell o’ musk into a draw, 

An’ it clings hold like precerdents in law: 

Your gra’ma’am put it there, — when, good- 
ness knows, — 


cr. 
To jes’ this-worldify her ave her gram at 


But the old chist wun’t sarve her gran’son’s 
wife \ 

(For, ’thout new funnitoor, wut good in 
life?), | 


An’ so ole: clawfoot, from the Bet ks dread 
O’ the spare chamber, slinks into the shed, 
Where, dim with dust, it pate last subsides 
To holdin’ seeds an’ fifty things besides; —10 
But better days stick fast in heart an’ husk, 
An’ all you keep in’t gits a scent o’ musk. 


Jes’ so with poets: wut they’ve airly read 
Gits kind o’ worked into their heart an’ head, 
So’s ’t they can’t seem to write but jest on 
sheers . 
With furrin countries or played-out ideers, 
Nor hey a feelin’, ef it doosn’t smack 
. O’ wut some critter chose to feel way back: 
This makes ’em talk o’ daisies, larks, an’ 


things, 
Ez though we’d nothin’ here that blows an’ 
sings 20 


(Why, I’d give more for one live bobolink 

Than a square mile o’ larks in printer’s 
ink), — 

This makes ’em think our fust o’ May is May, 

Which ’tain’t, for all the almanicks can say. 


O little city-gals, don’t never go it 

Blind on the word o’ noospaper or poet! 

They’re apt to puff, an’ May-day seldom 
looks 

Up in the country ez ’t doos in books; 

They’re no more like than hornets’-nests an’ 
hives, 

Or printed sarmons be to holy lives. 30 

I, with my trouses perched on cowhide boots, 

Tuggin’ my foundered feet out by the roots, 

Hev seen ye come to fling on April’s hearse 

Your muslin nosegays from the milliner’s, 

Puzzlin’ to find dry ground your queen to 
choose, 

An’ dance your throats sore in morocker 
shoes: 

I’ve seen ye an’ felt proud, thet, come wut 
would, 

Our Pilgrim stock wuz pethed with hardi- 
hood. 


But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 
Ef Dooty tells us thet the thing’s to du, 
An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 

Ez stiddily ez though ’twuz a redoubt. 


I, country-born an’ bred, know where to find 

Some blooms thet make the season suit the 
mind, 

An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ bluebird’s 
notes, — 

Half-vent’rin’ liverworts in furry coats, 

Bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves ef you 
oncurl, 

Each on’em’s cradle toa baby-pearl,— so 

But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets; sure ez sin, 

The rebble frosts’ll try to drive ’em in; 

For half our May’s so awfully like Mayn’t, 

’twould rile a Shaker or an eyrige saint; 

Though I own up I like our back’ard springs 

Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ 


things, 

An’ when you ’most give up, ’uthout more 
words 

Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, an’ 
birds; 


Thet’s Northun natur’, slow an’ apt to doubt, 
But when it doos git stirred, ther’ ’s no gin- 
out! 60 


Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall 
trees, 
An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses, — 
Queer politicians, though, for I’ll be skinned 
Ef all on ’em don’t head aginst the wind. 
‘fore long the trees begin to show belief, — 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef, 
Then saffern swarms swing off from all the 
willers 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars, 
Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old: 70 
Thet’s robin-redbreast’s almanick; he knows 
Thet arter this ther’ ’s only blossom-snows; 
So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 
He goes to plast’rin’ his adobé house. 


Then seems to come a hitch, — things lag 
behind, 

Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her 
mind, 

An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their 
dams 

Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ 
jams, 
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A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole 


cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’, 
left, 80 
Then all the waters bow themselves an’ 
come, 


Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam, 
Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune 
An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June: 
Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 
Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods 
with pink; 
The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud; 
The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud; 
Red-cedars blossom tu, though few folks 
know it, 
An’ look all dipt in sunshine like a poet; 90 
The lime-trees pile their solid stacks o’ shade 
An’ drows’ly simmer with the bees’ sweet 
trade; 
In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 
An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock 


slings; 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ 
bowers 

The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden 
flowers, 

Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals love 
to try 

With pins, — they’ll worry yourn so, boys, 
bimeby! 

But I don’t love your cat’logue style, — do 
you? — 

Ez ef to sell off Natur’ by vendoo; 100 

One word with blood in’t ’s twice ez good ez 
two: 


*nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ 
wings, 

Or, givin’ way to’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air. 


I ollus feel the sap start in my veins 

In Spring, with curus heats an’ prickly pains, 

Thet drive me, when I git a chance, to 
walk IIo 

Off by myself to hev a privit talk 

With a queer critter thet can’t seem to ’gree 

Along o’ me like most folks, — Mister Me. 

Ther’ ’s times when I’m unsoshle ez a stone, 

An’ sort o’ suffercate to be alone, — 

I’m crowded jes’ to think thet folks are 
nigh, 

An’ can’t bear nothin’ closer than the sky; 

Now the wind’s full ez shifty in the mind 

Ez wut it is ou’-doors, ef I ain’t blind, 
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An’ sometimes, in the fairest sou’west 


weather, 120 
My innard vane points east for weeks to- 
gether, 


My natur’ gits all goose-flesh, an’ my sins 

Come drizzlin’ on my conscience sharp ez 
pins: 

Wal, et sech times I jes’ slip out o’ sight 

An’ take it out in a fair stan’-up fight 

With the one cuss I can’t lay on the shelf, 

The crook’dest stick in all the heap, — My- 
self. 


’Twuz so las’ Sabbath arter meetin’-time: 

Findin’ my feelin’s wouldn’t noways rhyme 

With nobody’s, but off the hendle flew 130 

An’ took things from an east-wind pint o’ 
view, 

I started off to lose me in the hills 

Where the pines be, up back o’ ’Siah’s Mills: 

Pines, ef you’re blue, are the best friends I 
know, 

They mope an’ sigh an’ sheer your feelin’s 
so, — 

They hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I swan, 

You half-forgit you’ve gut a body on. 

Ther’ ’s a small school’us’ there where four 
roads meet, 

The door-steps hollered out by little feet, 

An’ side-posts carved with names whose 
owners grew 140 

To gret men, some on ’em, an’ detente tu; 

"taint used no longer, coz the town hez gut 

A high-school, where they teach the Lord 
knows wut: 

Three-story larnin’ ’s pop’lar now; I guess 

We thriv’ ez wal on jes’ two stories less, 

For it strikes me ther’ ’s sech a thing ez 
sinnin’ 

By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin’: 

Wal, here it wuz I larned my A BC, 

An’ it’s a kind o’ favorite spot with me. 


We're curus .critters: Now ain’t jes’ the 
minute 150 
Thet ever fits us easy while we’re in it; 


Long ez ’twuz futur’, ’twould be perfect 
bliss, — ; 

Soon ez it’s past, thet time’s wuth ten 0’ 
this; 


An’ yet there ain’t a man thet need be told 
Thet Now’s the only bird lays eggs o’ gold. 
A knee-high lad, I used to plot an’ plan 
An’ think ’twuz life’s cap-sheaf to be a man; 
Now, gittin’ gray, there’s nothin’ I enjoy 
Like dreamin’ back along into a boy: 

So the ole school’us’ isa place | choose 160 
Afore all others, ef I want to muse; 
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I set down where I used to set, an’ git 
My boyhood back, an’ better things with 
ity <0 


Faith, Hope, an’ sunthin’, ef it isn’t Cher- 


rity, 

It’s want o’ guile, an’ thet’s ez gret a rer- 
rity, 

While Fancy’s cushin’, free to Prince and 
Clown, 

Makes the hard bench ez soft ez mil d- 
down. 


Now, ‘fore I knowed, thet Sabbath after 


a 


noon 

When I sot out to tramp nial in une, 

I found me in the school’us’ o eat, 170 

Drummin’ the march to No-wheres with my 
feet. 

Thinkin’ o’ nothin’, I’ve heerd ole folks say 

Is a hard kind o’ dooty in its way: 

It’s thinkin’ everythin’ you ever knew, 

Or ever hearn, to make your feelin’s blue. 

I sot there tryin’ thet on for a spell: 

I thought o’ the Rebellion, then o’ Hell, 

Which some folks tell ye now is jest a met- 


terfor 

(A the’ry, p’raps, it wun t feel none the bet- 
ter for); 

I thought O° Reconstruction, wut we'd 


win 180 
Patchin’ our patent self-blow-up agin: 
I thought ef this ’ere milkin’ 0’ the wits, 
So much a month, warn’t givin’ Natur’ 
fits, — 
Ef folks warn’t druv, findin’ their own milk 
fail, 
To work the cow thet hez an iron tail, 
An’ ef idees ’thout ripenin’ in the pan 
Would send up cream to humor ary man: 
From this to thet I let my worryin’ creep, 
Till finally I must ha’ fell asleep. 


Our lives in sleep are some like streams thet. 


glide 190 
*twixt flesh an’ sperrit boundin’ on each side, 
Where both shores’ shadders kind o’ mix an’ 
mingle 
In sunthin’ thet ain’t jes’ like either single; 
An’ when you cast off moorin’s from To-day, 
An’ down towards To-morrer drift away, 
The imiges thet tengle on the stream 
Make a new upside-down’ard world o’ dream: 
Sometimes they seem like sunrise-streaks-an’ 
warnin’s 
O’ wut’ll be in Heaven on Sabbath-mornin’s, 
An’, mixed right in ez ef jest out 0’ spite, 200 
Sunthin’ sHit says your supper ain’t gone 
right, 


I’m gret on dreams, an’ often when I wake, 

I’ve lived so much it makes my mem’ry 
ache, 

An’ can’t skurce take a cat-nap in my cheer 

’thout hevin’ ’em, some good, some bad, all 
queer. 


Now I wuz settin’ where I’d ben, it seemed, 
An’ ain’t sure yit whether I r’ally dreamed, 
Nor, ef I did, how long I might ha’ slep’, 
ae I hearn some un stompin’ up the step, 
lookin’ round, ef two an’ two make 
four A 210 
I L a Pilgrim Father in the door. 
He wore a steeple-hat, tall boots, an’ spurs 
With rowels to ’em big ez ches’nut-burrs, 
An’ his gret sword behind him sloped away 
Long’z a man’s speech thet dunno wut to 


say. — 

“Ef your name’s Biglow, an’ your given- 
name 

Hosee,”’ sez he, ‘‘it’s arter you I came; 

I’m your gret-gran’ther multiplied by 
three.’”’ — 

“My wut?’ sez I. — “ Your gret-gret-gret,” 
sez he: 

“You wouldn’t ha’ never ben here but for 
me. 220 


Two hundred an’ three year ago this May 

The ship I come in sailed up Boston Bay; 

I’d been a cunnle in our Civil War, — 

But wut on airth hev you gut up one for? 

Coz we du things in England, *tain’t for you 

To git a notion you can du ’em tu: 

I’m told you write in public prints: ef true, 

It’s nateral you should know a thing or 
two.’ — 

“Thet air’s an argymunt I can’t endorse, — 

’twould prove, coz you wear spurs, you kep’ 
a horse: 230 


For brains,” sez I, ‘‘wutever you may think, 

Ain’t boun’ to cash the drafs o’ pen-an’- 
ink, — 

Though mos’ folks write ez ef they hoped jes’ 
quickenin’ 

The churn would argoo skim-milk into 
thickenin’ ; 

But skim-milk ain’t a thing to change its 
view 


O’ wut it’s meant for more’n a smoky flue. 
But du pray tell me, ’fore we furder go, 
How in all Natur’ did you come to know 


‘bout our affairs,’ sez I, “in Kingclone 
Come?”’ — 

“Wal, I worked round at spetirite rappin’ 
some 240 


An’ danced the tables till their legs wuz gone, 
In hopes o’ larnin’ wut wuz goin’ on,’ 
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Sez he, “‘but mejums lie so like all-split 
Thet I concluded it wuz best to quit. 
But, come now, ef you wun’t confess to 


knowin’, 

You’ve some conjectures how the thing’s 
a-goin’.”” — 

‘“‘Gran’ther,”’ sez I, ‘‘a vane warn’t never 
known 


Nor asked to hev a jedgment of its own; 

An’ yit, ef ’tain’t gut rusty in the jints, 

It’s safe to trust its say on certin pints: 250 

It knows the wind’s opinions to a T, 

An’ the wind settles wut the weather’ll be.” 

“T never thought a scion of our stock 

Could grow the wood to make a weathercock; 

When I wuz younger’n you, skurce more’n a 
shaver, 

No airthly wind,” sez he, ‘‘could make me 
waver!” 

(Ez he said this, he clinched his jaw an’ fore- 
head, 

Hitchin’ his belt to bring his sword-hilt for- 
rard.) — 

“‘Jes so it wuz with me,” sez I, “I swow, 

When J wuz younger’n wut you see me 
now, — 260 

Nothin’ from Adam’s fall to Huldy’s bonnet, 

Thet I warn’t full-cocked with my jedgment 
on it; . 

But now I’m gittin’ on in life, I find 

It’s a sight harder to make up my mind, — 

Nor I don’t often try tu, when events . 

Will du it for me free of all expense. 

~The moral question’s ollus plain enough, — 

It’s jes’ the human-natur’ side thet’s tough; 

Wut’s best to think mayn’t puzzle me nor 
you, — 

The pinch comes in decidin’ wut to du; — 270 

Ef you read History, all runs smooth ez 
grease, ; 

Coz there the men ain’t nothin’ more’n 
idees, — 

But come to make it, ez we must to-day, 

Th’ idees hev arms an’ legs an’ stop the way: 

It’s easy fixin’ things in facts an’ figgers, — 

They can’t resist; nor warn’t brought up with 
niggers; 

But come to try your the’ry on, — why, then 

Your facts an’ figgers change to ign’ant men 


Actin’ ez ugly —’’ —“‘Smite ’em hip an’ 
thigh!” . 

Sez gran’ther, “and let every man-child 
die! 280 


Oh for three weeks 0’ Crommle an’ the Lord! 

Up, Isr’el, to your tents an’ grind the 
sword !’’ — 

‘“Thet kind o’ thing worked wal in ole Judee, 

But you forgit how long it’s ben A.D.; 


You think thet’s ellerkence,— HI call it 
shoddy, 

A thing,” sez I, ‘‘wun’t cover soul nor body; 

I like the plain all-wool o’ common-sense, 

Thet warms ye now, an’ will a twelvemonth 


hence. 

You took to follerin’ where the Prophets 
beckoned, 

An’, fust you knowed on, back come Charles 
the Second; 290 


Now wut I want’s to hey all we gain stick, 

An’ not to start Millennium too quick; 

We hain’t to punish only, but to keep, 

An’ the cure’s gut to go a cent’ry deep.”’ 

“Wall, milk-an’-water ain’t the best o’ glue,” 

Sez he, ‘‘an’ so you'll find afore you’re thru; 

Ef reshness venters sunthin’, shilly-shally 

Loses ez often wut’s ten times the vally. 

Thet exe of ourn, when Charles’s neck gut 
split, . 

Opened a gap thet ain’t bridged over yit: 300 

Slav’ry’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin the 


’ 


exe” — 

‘“‘Our Charles,” sez I, “‘hez gut eight million 
necks. 

The hardest question ain’t the black man’s 
right, 


The trouble is to ’mancipate the white; 
One’s chained in body an’ can be sot free,. 
But t’other’s chained in soul to an idee: 

It’s a long job, but we shall worry thru it; 
Ef bagnets fail, the spellin’-book must du 


ite 

‘“Hosee,”’ sez he, “I think you’re goin to 
fail: 

The rettlesnake ain’t dangerous in the 
tail; 310 


This ’ere rebellion’s nothing but the rettle, — 

You'll stomp on thet an’ think you’ve won 
the bettle; 

It’s Slavery thet’s the fangs an’ thinkin’ 
head, 

An’ ef you want selvation, cresh it dead, — 


_ An’ cresh it suddin, or you'll larn by waitin’ 


Thet Chance wun’t stop to listen to de- 
batini!’\+4 

‘“‘God’s truth!”’ sez I, —‘‘an’ ef J held the 
club, ; 

An’ knowed jes’ where to strike, — but 
there’s the rub!’ — 

“Strike soon,’’ sez he, ‘‘or you'll be deadly 
ailin’, — 

Folks thet’s afeared to fail are sure o’ failin’; 

God hates your sneakin’ creturs thet be- 
lieve 321 

He'll settle things they run away an’ leave!”’ 

He brought his foot down fercely, ez he spoke, 

An’ give me sech a startle thet | woke. 
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AFTER THE BURIAL 
(1850-68) 


Yes, faith is a goodly anchor; 

When skies are sweet as a psalm, 
At the bows it lolls so stalwart, 

In its bluff, broad-shouldered calm. 


And when over breakers to leeward __ 
The tattered surges are hurled, os 

It may keep our head to the tempest, 
With its grip on the base of the 


But, after the shipwreck, téll me 
What helpinitsironthews, ) 

Still true to the broken hawser, 
Deep down among sea-weed and ooze? 


Io 


In the breaking gulfs of sorrow, 
When the helpless feet stretch out 

And find in the deeps of darkness 
No footing so solid as doubt, 


Then better one spar of Memory, 
One broken plank of the Past, 

That our human heart may cling to, 
Though hopeless of shore at last! 20 


To the spirit its splendid conjectures, 
To the flesh its sweet despair, 

Its tears o’er the thin-worn locket 
With its anguish of deathless hair! 


Immortal? I feel it and know it, 
Who doubts it of such as she? 
_ But that is the pang’s very secret, — 
Immortal away from me, 


There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would scarce stay a childin his race, 30 

But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space. 


Your logic, my friend, is perfect, 
Your moral most drearily true; 

But, since the earth clashed on her coffin, 
I keep hearing that, and not you. 


Console if you will, I can bear it; 
’Tis a well-meant alms of breath; 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death. 40 


It is pagan; but wait till you feel it, — 
That jar of our earth, that dull shock 

When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to our primitive rock. 


world: 


Communion in spirit! Forgive me, 
But I, who am earthly and weak, 

Would give all my incomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek. 


That little shoe in the corner, 

So worn and wrinkled and brown, 50 
With its emptiness confutes you, 

And argues your wisdom down. 


fo ODE TO HAPPINESS 


(1858) 


Spirit, that rarely comest now 
And only to contrast my gloom, 
Like rainbow-feathered birds that bloom 
A moment on some autumn bough 
That, with the spurn of their farewell, 
Sheds its last leaves, — thou once didst dwell 
With me year-long, and make intense 
To boyhood’s wisely vacant days 
Their fleet but all-sufficing grace 


Of trustful inexperience, 10 


~ While soul could still transfigure sense, 
And thrill, as with love’s first caress, 
At life’s mere unexpectedness. 
Days when my blood would leap iid 
run 
As full of sunshine as a breeze, 
Or spray tossed up by Summer seas 
That doubts if it be sea or sun! 3; 
Days that flew swiftly like the band 
That played in Grecian games at strife, 
And passed from eager hand to hand 20 
The onward-dancing torch of life! 


Wing-footed! thou abid’st wath him 
Who asks it not; but he who hath | 
Watched o’er the waves thy waning path, 
Shall nevermore behold returning 
Thy high-heaped canvas shoreward yearning! 
Thou first reveal’st to us thy face 
Turned o’er the shoulder’s parting grace, —— 
A moment glimpsed, then seen no more, — 
Thou whose swift footsteps we can trace 30 
Away from every mortal door. 


Nymph of the unreturning feet, 
How may I win thee back? But no, 
I do thee wrong to call thee so; 
’Tis I am changed, not thou art fleet: 
The man thy presence feels again, 
Not in the blood, but in the brain, 
Spirit, that lov’st the upper air 
Serene and passionless and rare, 
Such as on mountain heights we find 40 
And wide-viewed uplands of the mind; 
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Or such as scorns to coil and sing 
Round any but the eagle’s wing 
Of souls that with long upward beat 
Have won an undisturbed retreat 
Where, poised like wingéd victories, 
They mirror in relentless eyes 
The life broad-basking ’neath their feet, — 
Man ever with his Now at strife, 
Pained with first gasps of earthly air, 50 
Then praying Death the last to spare, 
Still fearful of the ampler life. 


Not unto them dost thou consent 

Who, passionless, can lead at ease 
A life of unalloyed content, 

A life like that of land-locked seas, 

Who feel no elemental gush 
Of tidal forces, no fierce rush 

Of storm deep-grasping scarcely spent 

’Twixt continent and continent. 60 
Such quiet souls have never known 

Thy truer inspiration, thou 

Who lov’st to feel upon thy brow 
Spray from the plunging vessel thrown 
_- Grazing the tusked lee shore, the cliff 
That o’er the abrupt gorge holds its breath, 

Where the frail hair-breadth of an if 
Is all that sunders life and death: 

These, too, are cared for, and round these 
Bends her mild crook thy sister Peace; 70 

These in unvexed dependence lie, 

Each ‘neath his strip of household sky; 
O’er these clouds wander, and the blue 
Hangs motionless the whole day through; 

Stars rise for them, and moons grow large 
And lessen in such tranquil wise 
As joys and sorrows do that rise 

Within their nature’s sheltered marge; 
Their hours into each other flit 

Like the leaf-shadows of the vine 80 
And fig-tree under which they sit, 

And their still lives to heaven incline 
With an unconscious habitude, 

Unhistoried as smokes that rise 
From happy hearths and sight elude 
--In-kindred blue of morning skies. 


Wayward! when once we feel thy lack, 
’Tis worse: than vain to woo thee back! 
_.Yet there is one who seems to be 
Thine elder sister, in whose eyes 90 
A faint far northern light will rise 

Sometimes, and bring a dream of thee; 
She is not that for which youth hoped, 

But she hath blessings all her own, 
Thoughts pure as lilies newly oped, 

-And faith to sorrow given alone: 
Almost I deem that it is thou 


Come back with graver matron brow, 
With deepened eyes and bated breath, 
Like one that somewhere hath met 
Death: 100 
But ‘‘No,”’ she answers, ‘‘I am she 
Whom the gods love, Tranquillity; 
That other whom you seek forlorn 
Half earthly was; but I am born 
Of the immortals, and our race 
Wears still some sadness on its face: 
He wins me late, but keeps me long, 
Who, dowered with every gift of passion, 
In that fierce flame can forge and fashion 
Of sin and self the anchor strong; IIo 


~ Can thence compel the driving force 


Of daily life’s mechanic course, 

Nor less the nobler energies _ 

Of needful toil and culture wise; 
Whose soul is worth the tempter’s lure, 
Who can renounce, and yet endure, 

To him I come, not lightly wooed, 

But won by silent fortitude.” 


ODE RECITED AT THE HAR- 
VARD COMMEMORATION 


JULY 21, 1865 
(1865) 


i 

Weak-winged is song, 
Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light: 

We seem to do them wrong, 
Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler 

verse, 

Our trivial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and 


drum, 
And shaped in squadron-strophes their de- 
sire, 
Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and 
fire: Io 
Yet sometimes feathered words are 
strong, ; 


A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common 
grave 
Of the unventurous throng. 


I 
To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes 
back 
Her wisest Scholars, those who under- 
stood » odie 
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The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make it 
good: 
No lore of Greece or Rome, 
No science peddling with the names of 
things, 20 
Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 
Can lift our life with wings 
Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the mee 
waits, 
And lengthen out our dates 
With that clear fame whose memory sings —-~ 
In manly hearts to come, and nerves hem 
and dilates: 
Nor such thy teaching, Mother on us, ll! 
Not such the trumpe 
Of thy diviner mood, 
That could thy sons entice 30 
From happy homes and toils, the fruitful nest 
Of those half-virtues which the world calls 
best, 
Into War’s tumult rude; 
But rather far that stern device 
The sponsors chose that round thy cradle 
stood 
In the dim, unventured wood, 
The VERITAS that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath, 
Life of whate’er makes life worth living, 
Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food, 
One heavenly thing whereof earth hath the 
giving. 4t 


III 


Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best 
oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind 
her. © 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her; 
But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her, 50 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness: 
Their higher instinct knew 

Those love her best who to themselves are 

true, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to do; 
They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 

But ripe ul, with danger’s sweetness round 

er. 
Where faith made whole with deed 60 
Breathes its awakening breath 


Into the lifeless creed, 
They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled, 
And gyre eyes, look proud on them in 
death. 


IV 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 
What is there that abides 
_-o make the next age better for the aie : 
4; s earth too poor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall wié. 
live us? 
Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune’s 
fickle moon? 
The little that we see 
From doubt is never free; 
The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true; 
With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods call 
dross, 
Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, — 80 
Only secure in every one’s conniving, 
A long account of nothings paid with loss, 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen 
wires, 
After our little hour of strut and rave, 

With all our pasteboard passions and de- 

sires, 

Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal fires, 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the grave. 
But stay! no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate, 
For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 90 

Ah, there is something here 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer, , 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 

Something that leaps life’s narrow bars _ 

To claim its birthright with the hosts of 

heaven; 

A seed of sunshine that can leaven 

Our earthly dullness with the beams of 
stars, 

And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than the 

Day; 100 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; 

A light across the sea, 

Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 

Still beaconing from the heights of ws te) 

erate years. 
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Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 
Not down through flowery meads, 
To reap an aftermath IrI 
Of youth’s vainglorious weeds, 
But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 
Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the 
sword I20 
Dreams in its easeful sheath; 
But some day the live coal behind the 
thought, 
Whether from Badl’s stone obscene, 
Or from the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 
Bursts up in flame; the war of tongue and 
pen 
Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught, 
And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of 
men: 
Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 130 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cries reproachful: “‘Was it, then, my 
praise, 
And not myself was loved? 
truth; 
I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate!”’ 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 140 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s 
, solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he 
needs. 


Prove now thy 


) VI 
Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 150 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
~~. With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
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Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and 
burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 


Repeating us by rote: 160 
For him her Old-World moulds aside she 
threw, 


And choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and 

trues 

How beautiful to see ~ 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to 


lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 170 


But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 


. And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of 
mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy 
bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors 
blind; 180 


Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 
stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face. 190 | 
I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 200 


930 


Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 


Our ehildrén shall behold his fame. 


The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing 
man, | 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first Amer- 
ican. 


VII Lee 
Long as man’s hope insatiate can discern 
Or only guess some more\ inspiring 
goal 210 
Outside of Self, enduring as the pole, 
-. Along whose course the flying axles burn 
Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s manlier 
brood; 
Long as below we cannot find 
The meed that stills the inexorable mind; 
So long this faith to some ideal Good, 
--Under whatever mortal names it masks, 
Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal 
mood 
That thanks the Fates for their severer tasks, 
- Feeling its challenged pulses leap, - «220 
While others skuik in subterfuges cheap, 
And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon it 
asks, 
Shall win man’s praise and woman’s love, 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above. 
All other skills and gifts-to culture dear, 
A virtue round whose forehead we in- 
wreathe 
Laurels that with a living passion breathe 
When other crowns grow, while we twine 
them, sear. 
What brings us thronging these high rites 
to pay, 
And seal these hours the noblest of our year, 
Save that our brothers found this better 
way? 231 


VII 
aie sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom’s honey and 
milk; 
But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 
We welcome back our bravest and our 
best; — 
Ah me! not all! some come not with the 
rest, 
Who patie forth brave and bright as any 
ere! 


ae 
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I strive to mix some gladness with my strain, 
~ But the sad stringscomplain, = 240 

And will not please the ear: 

I sweep them for a pean, but they wane 
Again and yet again 

Into a dirge, and die away, in pain. 

In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 

Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf 

wraps, 


—Dark to the triumph which they died to gain: 


\  Fitlier may others greet the living, 
_/¥For\me the past is unforgiving; 
IF with uncovered head 250 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who wens and who return not. — Say not 
so! 
’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave; 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed Beh 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For. never shall their aureoled presence lack: 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 261 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration; 
They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high- hearted 
ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 270 
Of morn on their white Shields of ERPS HR 
tion! 


IX 


But is there hope to save 
_ Even this ethereal essence from the esis, 
‘What ever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle wrong 
Save a few clarion names, or golden Aypeads 
of song? - 
Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 
Disvoicéd now and insubstantial things, 
As noisy once as we; poor ghosts of kings, 
Shadows of empire wholly gone to dust, 
And many races, nameless long ago, __ 28 
_ To darkness driven by that imperious gust 
Of ever-rushing Time that here doth blow: 
O visionary world, condition strange, 
Where naught abiding i is but only Change, 
Where the deep-bolted stars themselves still 
shift and range! 
Shall we to more continuance rank pre 
tence? 


ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD COMMEMORATION 
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Renown builds tombs; a life-estate is Wit; 
And, bit by bit, 
The cunning years steal all from us but woe; 
Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest 
SOW. 291 
But, when we vanish hence, 
Shall they lie forceless in the dark below, 
Save to make green their little length of 
sods, 
Or deepen pansies for a year or two, 
Who now to us are shining-sweet as gods? 
Was dying all they had the skill to do? 
That were not fruitless: but the Soul re- 
sents 
Such short-lived service, as if blind events 
Ruled without her, or earth could so en- 
dure; 300 
She claims a more divine investiture 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy rents; 
Whate’er she touches doth her nature 
share; 
Her inspiration haunts the ennobled air, 
Gives eyes to mountains blind, 
Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the wind, 
And her clear trump sings succor every- 
where _ . 
By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mind; 
For soul inherits all that soul could dare: 
- Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 


And larger privilege of life than man. = 311 


The single deed, the private sacrifice, 

So radiant now through proudly-hidden 
~ tears, ae 

Is-covered up erelong from mortal eyes 

With thoughtless drift of the deciduous 

... years; / 

But that high privilege that makes all men 


That swift validity in noble veins, 320 
Of choosing danger and disdaining 
shame, 
_. Of being set on flame 
_ By the pure fire that flies all contact base 
But wraps its chosen with angelic might, 
These are imperishable gains, 
Sure as the sun, medicinal as light, 
These hold great futures in their lusty reins 
And certify to earth a new imperial race. 


». 4 


Who now shall sneer? 
Who dare again to say we trace 330 
Our lines to a plebeian race? 
Roundhead and Cavalier! 


Dumb are those names erewhile in battle 
loud; ; 
Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 
They flit across the ear: 
That is best blood that hath most iron in’t, 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods 
crawl 340 
Down from some victor in a border-brawl! 
How poor their outworn coronets, 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civic 
wreath 
Our brave for honor’s blazon shall bequeath, 
Through whose desert a rescued Nation 
sets 
Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 
With vain resentments and more vain 
regrets! 


XI 
Not in anger, not in pride, 
Pure from passion’s mixture rude 350 
Ever to base earth allied, 
But with far-heard gratitude, 
Still with heart and voice renewed, 
To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 
The strain should close that consecrates our 
brave. 

Lift the heart and lift the head! 

Lofty be its mood and grave, 

Not without a martial ring, 

Not without a prouder tread 

And a peal of exultation: 360 
Little right has he to sing 

Through whose heart in such an hour 
Beats no march of conscious power, 
Sweeps no tumult of elation! 

’Tis no Man we celebrate, 

By his country’s victories great, 

A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 
But the pith and marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 370 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 

Till the basest can no longer cower, 

Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 

Touched but in passing by her mantle- 

hem. 

Come: back, then, noble pride, for ’tis her 

dower! 
How could poet ever tower, 
If his passions, hopes, and fears, 
If his triumphs and his tears, 
Kept not measure with his people? 380 
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Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and 
waves! 

Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking 
steeple! 

Banners, adance with triumph, bend your 
staves! 


And from every mountain-peak 
Let beacon-fire to answering beacon 
speak, 
Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface he, 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 
Till the glad news be sent | 


Across a kindling continent, ) 


Making earth feel more firm and air breath 
braver: 39 
“Be proud! for she is saved, and 
helped to save her! 
She that lifts up the manhood of the 
poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all man- 
kind! 
The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more; 
From her bold front the helm she doth 


unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies back to 
spin, 

And bids her navies, that so lately 
hurled 

Their crashing battle, hold their thun- 
ders in, 

Swimming like birds of calm along the 
unharmful shore. 400 

No challenge sends she to the elder 
world, 

That looked askance and hated; a light 
scorn . 


Plays o’er her mouth, as round her 
mighty knees 
She calls her children back, and waits 
the morn 
Of nobler day, enthroned between her sub- 
ject seas.”’ 


XII 
Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
release! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His 


ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy 
peace! 
Bow down in prayer and praise! © — gio 


No poorest in thy borders but may now 

Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised 
brow. 

O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 


O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 410 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 


“re else, and we will dare! 


UNDER THE OLD ELM 


POEM READ AT CAMBRIDGE ON THE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WASHINGTON’S TAKING COM- 
MAND OF THE AMERICAN 
ARMY, 3D JULY, 1775 


(1875) 


I 

Words pass as wind, but where great deeds 
were done 

A power abides transfused from sire to son: 

The boy feels deeper meanings thrill his 
ear, 

That tingling through his pulse life-long shall 
run, 

With sure impulsion to keep honor clear, 

When, pointing down, his father whispers, 
“Here, 

Here, where we stand, stood he, the purely 
great, 

Whose soul no siren passion could unsphere, 

Then nameless, now a power and mixed with 
fate.”’ 

Historic town, thou holdest sacred dust, 10 

Once known to men as pious, learnéd, just, 

And one memorial pile that dares to last; 

But Memory greets with reverential kiss 

No spot in all thy circuit sweet as this, 

Touched by that modest glory as it past, 

O’er which yon elm hath piously displayed 

These hundred years its monumental shade. 


Of our swift passage through this scenery 
Of life and death, more durable than we, 
What landmark so congenial asa tree 20 
Repeating its green legend every spring, 
And, with a yearly ring, 
Recording the fair seasons as they flee, 
Type of our brief but still-renewed mortality? 
We fall as leaves: the immortal trunk re- 
mains, 
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Builded with costly juice of hearts and 
brains 

Gone to the mould now, whither all that be 
Vanish returnless, yet are procreant still 

In human lives to come of good or ill, 


And feed unseen the roots of Destiny. 30 
I 
Men’s monuments, grown old, forget their 
names 


They should eternize, but the place 

Where shining souls have passed imbibes a 
grace 

Beyond mere earth; some sweetness of their 
fames 

Leaves in the soil its unextinguished trace, 

Pungent, pathetic, sad with nobler aims, 

That penetrates our lives and heightens them 
or shames. 

This insubstantial world and fleet 

Seems solid for a moment when we stand 

On dust ennobled by heroic feet 40 

Once mighty to sustain a tottering land, 

And mighty still such burthen to upbear, 

Nor doomed to tread the path of things that 
merely were: 

Our sense, refined with virtue of the spot, 

Across the mists of Lethe’s sleepy stream 

Recalls him, the sole chief without a blot, 

No more a pallid image and a dream, 

But as he dwelt with men decorously su- 
preme. 


Our grosser minds need this terrestrial hint 

To raise long-buried days from tombs of 
print: 50 

“Here stood he,”’ softly we repeat, 

And lo, the statue shrined and still 

In that gray minster-front we call the Past, 

Feels in its frozen veins our pulses thrill, 

Breathes living air and mocks at Death’s 
deceit. 

It warms, it stirs, comes down to us at last, 

Its features human with familiar light, 

A man, beyond the historian’s art to kill, 

Or sculptor’s to efface with patient chisel- 
blight. 


Sure the dumb earth hath memory, nor for 
naught 60 

Was Fancy given, on whose enchanted loom 

Present and Past commingle, fruit and 
bloom 

Of one fair bough, inseparably wrought 

Into the seamless tapestry of thought. 

So charmed, with undeluded eye we see 

In history’s fragmentary tale 

Bright clues of continuity, 


Learn that high natures over Time prevail, 

And feel ourselves a link in that entail 

That binds all ages past with all that are to 
be. 70 


III 


Beneath our consecrated elm 

A century ago he stood, 

Famed vaguely for that old fight in the wood 

Whose red surge sought, but could not over- 
whelm 

The life foredoomed to wield our rough- 
hewn helm: — 

From colleges, where now the gown 

To arms had yielded, from the town, 

Our rude self-summoned levies flocked to 
see 

The new-come chiefs and wonder which was 
he. 

No need to question long; close-lipped and 
tall, 80 

Long trained in murder-brooding forests lone 

To bridle others’ clamors and his own, 

Firmly erect, he towered above them all, 

The incarnate discipline that was to free 

With iron curb that armed democracy. 


A motley rout was that which came to stare, 
In raiment tanned by years of sun and storm, 
Of every shape that was not uniform, 
Dotted with regimentals here and there; 
An army all of captains, used to pray 90 
And stiff in fight, but serious drill’s despair, 
Skilled to debate their orders, not obey; 
Deacons were there, selectmen, men of note 
In half-tamed hamlets ambushed round with 
woods, 
Ready to settle Freewill by a vote, 
But largely liberal to its private moods; 
Prompt to assert by manners, voice, or pen, 
Or ruder arms, their rights as Englishmen, 
Nor much fastidious as to how and when: 
Yet seasoned stuff and fittest to create 100 


_ A thought-staid army or a lasting state: 


Haughty they said he was, at first; severe; 

But owned, as all men own, the steady hand 

Upon the bridle, patient to command, 

Prized, as all prize, the justice pure from. 
fear, 

And learned to honor first, then love him, 
then revere. 

Such power there is in clear-eyed self- 
restraint 

And purpose clean as light from every selfish 
taint. 


Musing beneath the legendary tree, 
The years between furl off: I seem to see 110 
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The sun-flecks, shaken the stirred foliage 
through, 

Dapple with gold his sober buff and blue 

And weave prophetic aureoles round the head 

That shines our beacon now nor darkens 
with the dead. 

O man of silent mood, 

A stranger among strangers then, 

How art thou since renowned the Great, the 
Good, 

Familiar as the day in all the homes of men! 

The wingéd years, that winnow praise and 


blame, 
Blow many names out: they but fan and 
flame Yoiso 


The self-renewing splendors of thy fame. 
: ~ 


ne De 


IV 


How many subtlest influences unite, 

With spiritual touch of joy or pain, 

Invisible as air and soft as light, 

To body forth that image of the brain 

We call our Country, visionary shape, 

Loved more than woman, fuller of fire than 
wine, 

Whose charm can none define, 

Nor any, though he flee it, can escape! 

All party-colored threads the weaver Time 

Sets in his web, now trivial, now sublime, 13: 

All memories, all forebodings, hopes and 
fears, 

Mountain and river, forest, prairie, sea, 

A hill, a rock, a homestead, field, or tree, 

The casual gleanings of unreckoned years, 

Take goddess-shape at last and there is She, 

Old at our birth, new as the springing hours, 

Shrine of our weakness, fortress of our 
powers, 

Consoler, kindler, peerless ’mid her peers, 

A force that ’neath our conscious being 
stirs, 

A life to give ours permanence, when we 

Are borne to mingle our poor earth with 
hers, 

And all this glowing world goes with us on 
our biers. 


I40 


Nations are long results, by ruder ways 

Gathering the might that warrants length of 
days; 

They may be pieced of half-reluctant shares 

Welded by hammer-strokes of broad-brained 
kings, | 

Or from a doughty people grow, the heirs 

Of wise traditions widening cautious rings; 

At best they are computable things, 150 

A strength behind us making us feel bold 

In right, or, as may chance, in wrong; 


Whose ice by figures may be summed and 
told, 

So many soldiers, ships, and dollars strong, 

And we but drops that bear compulsory part 

In the dumb throb of a mechanic heart; 

But Country is a shape of each man’s mind 

Sacred from definition, unconfined 

By the cramped walls where daily drudgeries 


grind ;. 
An inward vision, yet an outward birth 160 
O et familiar heaven and earth; 


brooding Presence that stirs motions blind 
Of win ithin our embryo being’s shell ~ 
kat wait but her completer spell 
To make us eagle-natured, fit to dare 


/Life’s nobler spaces and untarnished air. 


You, who hold dear this self-conceived ideal, 

Whose faith and works alone can make it 
real, 

Bring all your fairest gifts to deck her shrine 

Who lifts our lives away from Thine and 
Mine 170 

And feeds the lamp of manhood more divine 

With fragrant oils of quenchless constancy. 

When all have done their utmost, surely he 

Hath given the best who gives a character 

Erect and constant, which nor any shock 

Of loosened elements, nor the forceful sea 

Of flowing or of ebbing fates, can stir 

From its deep bases in the living rock 

Of ancient manhood’s sweet security: 

And this he gave, serenely far from pride 180 

As baseness, boon with prosperous stars 

allied, 

Part of what nobler seed shall in our loins 

abide. . 


No bond of men as common pride so strong, 
In names time-filtered for the lips of song, 
Still operant, with the primal Forces bound 
Whose currents, on their spiritual round, 
Transfuse our mortal will nor are gainsaid: 
These are their arsenals, these the exhaustless 
mines 
That give a constant heart in great designs; 
These are the stuff whereof such dreams are 
made 190 
As make heroic men: thus surely he 
Still holds in place the massy blocks he laid 
’Neath our new frame, enforcing soberly 
The self-control that makes and keeps a 
people free. 


Vv 
Oh, for a drop of that Cornelian ink 
Which gave Agricola dateless length of days, 
To celebrate him fitly, neither swerve 
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To phrase unkempt, nor pass discretion’s 
brink, 

With him so statue-like in sad reserve, 

So diffident to claim, so forward to de- 
serve! 200 

Nor need I shun due influence of his fame 

Who, mortal among mortals, seemed as now 

The equestrian shape with unimpassioned 
brow, 

That paces silent on through vistas of ac- 
claim. 


What figure more immovably august 

Than that grave strength so patient and so 
pure, 

Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, sure, 

That mind serene, impenetrably just, 

Modelled on classic lines so simple they en- 
dure? 

That soul so softly radiant and so white 210 

The track it left seems less of fire than light, 

Cold but to such as love distemperature? 

And if pure light, as some deem, be the force 

That drives rejoicing planets on their course, 

Why for his power benign seek an impurer 
source? 

His was the true enthusiasm that burns long, 

Domestically bright, 

Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 

The hidden force that makes a lifetime 

_ strong, 

And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 220 

Passionless, say you? What is passion for 

But to sublime our natures and control 

To front heroic toils with late return, 

Or none, or such as shames the conqueror? 

That fire was fed with substance of the soul 

And not with holiday stubble, that could 
burn, 

Unpraised of men who after bonfires run, 

Through seven slow years of unadvancing 
war, 

Equal when fields were lost or fields were 
won, 

With breath of popular applause or blame, 

Nor fanned nor damped, unquenchably the 


same, 231 
Too inward to be reached by flaws of idle 
fame. 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 240 


Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 

Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 

Never seduced through show of present good 

By other than unsetting lights to steer 

New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his stead- 
fast mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from 
fear; 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of 
will; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still with- 


stood; 250 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but 
one 


’ 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s, — 
WASHINGTON. 


Minds strong by fits, irregularly great, 

That flash and darken like revolving lights, 

Catch more the vulgar eye unschooled to 
wait 

On the long curve of patient days and nights 

Rounding a whole life to the circle fair 

Of orbed fulfilment; and this balanced soul, 

So simple in its grandeur, coldly bare 

Of draperies theatric, standing there | 260 

In perfect symmetry of self-control, 

Seems not so great at first, but greater grows 

Still as we look, and by experience learn 

How grand this quiet is, how nobly stern 

The discipline that wrought through lifelong 
throes 

That energetic passion of repose. 


A nature too decorous and severe, 

Too self-respectful in its griefs and joys, 

For ardent girls and boys 

Who find no genius in a mind so clear —_270 

That its grave depths seem obvious and near, 

Nor a soul great that made so little noise. 

They feel no force in that calm-cadenced 
phrase, 

The habitual full-dress of his well-bred mind, 

That seems to pace the minuet’s courtly 
maze 

And tell of ampler leisures, roomier length of 
days. 

His firm-based brain, to self so little kind 

That no tumultuary blood could blind, 

Formed to control men, not amaze, 

Looms not like those that borrow height of 
haze: * 280 

It was a world of statelier movement then 

Than this we fret in, he a denizen 

Of that ideal Rome that made a man for 
men. 
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VI 
The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive, 


Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the 


fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 290 


Steadfast and still, 
praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted d 

For this we honor him, that he could know 


nor paid with mortal 


How sweet the service and how free NORE 


Of her, God’s eldest daughter here below, 
And choose in meanest raiment which was 
she. 


Placid completeness, life without a fall 

From faith or highest aims, truth’s breachless 
wall, 300 

Surely if any fame can bear the touch, 

His will say ‘‘Here!”’ at the last trumpet’s 
call, 

The unexpressive man whose life expressed so 
much, 


vu 
Never to see a nation born 
Hath been given to mortal man, 
Unless to those who, on that summer morn, 
Gazed silent when the great Virginian 
Unsheathed the sword whose fatal flash 
Shot union through the incoherent clash 
Of our loose atoms, crystallizing them = 310 
Around a single will’s unpliant stem, 
And making purpose of emotion rash. 
Out of that scabbard sprang, as from its 
womb, 
Nebulous at first but hardening to a star, 
Through mutual share of sunburst and of 
gloom, 
The common faith that made us what we are. 


That lifted blade transformed our jangling 
clans, 

Till then provincial, to Americans, 

And made a unity of wildering plans; 

Here was the doom fixed: here is marked the 


date 320 
When this New World awoke to man’s 
estate, 
Burnt its last ship and ceased to look be- 
hind: 
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Nor thoughtless was the choice; no love or 
hate 

Could from its poise move that deliberate 
mind, 

Weighing between too early and too late 

Those pitfalls of the man refused by Fate: 

His was the impartial vision of the great 

Who see not as they wish, but as they 
find. 

He saw the dangers of defeat, nor less 

The incomputable perils of success; 330 

Thesacred past thrown by, an empty rind; 

The future, ‘cloud- -land, snare of prophets 

-—~ blind; 
he waste of per the ignominy of peace; 
n either hand a sullen rear of woes, 


/Whose garnered lightnings none could guess, 


Piling its thunder-heads and muttering 
“‘Cease!”’ 

Yet drew not back his hand, but gravely 
chose 


The seeming-desperate task whence our new 
nation rose. 


A noble choice and of immortal seed! 

Nor deem that acts heroic wait on chance 340 

Or easy were as in a boy’s romance; 

The man’s whole life preludes the single 
deed 

That shall decide if his inheritance 

Be with the sifted few of matchless breed, 

Our race’s sap and sustenance, 

Or with the unmotived herd that only sleep 
and feed. 

Choice seems a thing indifferent; thus or so, 

What matters it? The Fates with mocking 
face 

Look on inexorable, nor seem to know 

Where the lot lurks that gives life’s foremost 
place. 350 

Yet Duty’s leaden casket holds it still, 

And but two ways are offered to our will, 

Toil with rare triumph, ease with safe dis- 
grace, 

The problem still for us and all of human 
race. 

He chose, as men choose, where most danger 
showed, 

Nor ever faltered ’neath the load 

Of petty cares, that gall great hearts the 
most, 

But kept right on the strenuous up-hill road, 

Strong to the end, above complaint or boast: 

The popular tempest on his rock-mailed 
coast 360 

Wasted its wind-borne spray, 

The noisy marvel of a day; 

His soul sate still in its unstormed abode. 
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VIII Insisted all the world should see 
Virginia gave us this imperial man Camels or whales where none there be! 
Cast in the massive mould O happy days, when men received 
Of those high-statured ages old From sire to son what all believed, 
Which into grander forms our mortal metal And left the other world in bliss, 
ran: Too busy with bedevilling this! 10 


She gave us this unblemished gentleman: 

What shall we give her back but love and 
praise 

As in the dear old unestrangéd days 370 

Before the inevitable wrong began? 

Mother of States and undiminished men, 

Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 

And we owe alway what we owed thee then: 

The boon thou wouldst have snatched from 
us agen 

Shines as before with no abatement dim. 

A great man’s memory is the only thing 

With influence to outlast the present whim 

And bind us as when here he knit our golden 
ring. 

All of him that was subject to the hours 380 

Lies in thy soil and makes it part of ours: 

‘Across more recent graves, 

Where unresentful Nature waves 

Her pennons o’er the shot-ploughed sod, 

Proclaiming the sweet Truce of God, 

We from this consecrated plain stretch out 

Our hands as free from afterthought or doubt 

As here the united North - 

Poured her embrownéd manhood forth 

In welcome of our savior and thy son. — 390 

Through battle we have better learned thy 
worth, 

The long-breathed valor and undaunted will, 

Which, like his own, the day’s disaster done, 

Could, safe in manhood, suffer and be still. 

Both thine and ours the victory hardly won; 

If ever with distempered voice or pen 

We have misdeemed thee, here we take it 
back, 

And for the dead of both don common black. 

Be to us evermore as thou wast then, 

As we forget thou hast not always been, 400 

Mother of States and unpolluted men, 

Virginia, fitly named from England’s manly 
queen! 


CREDIDIMUS JOVEM 
REGNARE 
(1887) 


O days endeared to every Muse, 
When nobody had any Views, 

Nor, while the cloudscape of his mind 
By every breeze was new designed, 


Beset by doubts of every breed 

In the last bastion of my creed, 

With shot and shell for Sabbath-chime, 

I watch the storming-party climb, 
Panting (their prey in easy reach), 

To pour triumphant through the breach 
In walls that shed like snowflakes tons 
Of missiles from old-fashioned guns, 

But crumble ’neath the storm that pours 
All day and night from bigger bores. 20 
There, as I hopeless-watch and wait 

The last life-crushing coil of Fate, 
Despair finds solace in the praise 

Of those serene dawn-rosy days 

Ere microscopes had made us heirs 

To large estates of doubts and snares, 
By proving that the title-deeds, 

Once all-sufficient for men’s needs, 

Are palimpsests that scarce disguise 

The tracings of still earlier lies, 30 
Themselves as surely written o’er 

An older fib erased before. 


So from these days I fly to those. 

That in the landlocked Past repose, 

Where no rude wind of doctrine shakes 

From bloom-flushed boughs untimely flakes; 

Where morning’s eyes see nothing strange, 

No crude perplexity of change, 

And morrows trip along their ways 

Secure as happy yesterdays. orlviad 

Then there were rulers who could trace 

Through heroes up to gods their race, 

Pledged to fair fame and noble use 

By veins from Odin filled or Zeus, 

And under bonds to keep divine 

The praise of a celestial line. 

Then priests could pile the altar’s sods, 

With whom gods spake as they with gods, 

And everywhere from haunted earth 

Broke springs of wonder, that had birth 50 | 

In depths divine beyond the ken 

And fatal scrutiny of men; 

Then hills and groves and streams and ~ 
seas 

Thrilled with immortal presences, 

Not too ethereal for the scope 

Of human passion’s dream or hope. 


Now Pan at last is surely dead, 
And King No-Credit reigns instead, 
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Whose officers, morosely strict, 

Poor Fancy’s tenantry evict, 

Chase the last Genius from the door, 
And nothing dances any more. 
Nothing? Ah, yes, our tables do, 
Drumming the Old One’s own tattoo, 
And, if the oracles are dumb, 

Have we not mediums? Why be glum? 
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Fly thither? Why, the very air 

Is full of hindrance and despair! 

Fly thither? But I cannot fly; 

My doubts enmesh me if I try, 

Each Liliputian, but, combined, 
Potent a giant’s limbs to bind. 

This world and that are growing dark; 
A huge interrogation mark, 

The Devil’s crook episcopal, 
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Still borne before him since the Fall, \ 


Blackens with its ill-omened sign 
The old blue heaven of faith benign. 


Whence? Whither? Wherefore? How? 
Which? Why? 
All ask at once, all wait reply. 80 


Men feel old systems cracking under ’em; 
Life saddens to a mere conundrum 

Which once Religion solved, but she 

Has lost — has Science found? — the key. 


What was snow-bearded Odin, trow, 

The mighty hunter long ago, 

Whose horn and hounds the peasant hears 

Still when the Northlights shake their spears? 

Science hath answers twain, I’ve heard; 

Choose which you will, nor hope a third; 90 

Whichever box the truth be stowed in, 

There’s not a sliver left of Odin. 

Either he was a pinchbrowed thing, 

With scarcely wit a stone to fling, 

A creature both in size and shape 

Nearer than we are to the ape, 

Who hung sublime with brat and spouse 

By tail prehensile from the boughs, 

And, happier than his maimed descend- 
ants, 

The culture-curtailed independents, 

Could pluck his cherries with both paws, 

And stuff with both his big-boned jaws; 

Or else the core his name enveloped 

Was from a solar myth developed, 

Which, hunted to its primal shoot, 

Takes refuge in a Sanskrit root, 

Thereby to instant death explaining 

The little poetry remaining. 

Try it with Zeus, ’tis just the same; 

The thing evades, we hug a name; I 

Nay, scarcely that, — perhaps a vapor 

Born of some atmospheric caper. 
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All Lempriere’s fables blur together 
In cloudy symbols of the weather, 
And Aphrodite rose from frothy seas 
But to illustrate such hypotheses. 
With years enough behind his back, 
Lincoln will take the selfsame track, 
And prove, hulled fairly to the cob, 
A mere vagary of Old Prob. 

Give the right man a solar myth, 
And he’ll confute the sun therewith. 


your faith gone, O man and brother, 
Whose shop shall furnish you another? 
One that will wash, I mean, and wear, 

: And wrap us warmly from despair? 

hile they are clearing up our puzzles, 

And clapping prophylactic muzzles 
On the Actzeon’s hounds that sniff 
Our devious track through But and If, 
Would they’d explain away the Devil 
And other facts that won’t keep level, 
But rise beneath our feet or fail, 
A reeling ship’s deck in a gale! 
God vanished long ago, iwis, 
A mere subjective synthesis; 
A doll, stuffed out with hopes and fears. 
Too homely for us pretty dears, 
Who want one that conviction carries, 
Last make of London or of Paris. 
He gone, I felt a moment’s spasm, 
But calmed myself with Protoplasm, 
A finer name, and, what is more, 
As enigmatic as before; 
Greek, too, and sure to fill with ease 
Minds caught in the Symplegades 
Of soul and sense, life’s two conditions, 
Each baffled with its own omniscience. 
The men who labor to revise 
Our Bibles will, I hope, be wise, 
And print it without foolish qualms 
Instead of God in David’s psalms: 
Noll had been more effective far 
Could he have shouted at Dunbar, 
“Rise, Protoplasm!’’ No dourest Scot 
Had waited for another shot. 
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And yet I frankly must confess 

A secret unforgivingness, 

And shudder at the saving chrism 

Whose best New Birth is Pessimism; 

My soul — I mean the bit of phosphorus 
That fills the place of what that was for us — 
Can’t bid its inward bores defiance 

With the new nursery-tales of science. 
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What profits me, though doubt by doubt, 
As nail by nail, be driven out, 170 
When every new one, like the last, 

Still holds my coffin-lid as fast? 

Would I find thought a moment’s truce, 
Give me the young world’s Mother Goose 
With life and joy in every limb, 

The chimney-corner tales of Grimm! 


Our dear and admirable Huxley 

Cannot explain to me why ducks lay, 
Or, rather, how into their eggs 

Blunder potential wings and legs 180 
With will to move them and decide 
Whether in air or lymph to glide. 

Who gets a hair’s-breadth on by showing 
That Something Else set all agoing? 
Farther and farther back we push 

From Moses and his burning bush; 

Cry, ‘‘Art Thou there?’”’ Above, below, 
All Nature mutters yes and no/ 

’Tis the old answer: we’re agreed 

Being from Being must proceed, 100 
Life be Life’s source. I might as well 
Obey the meeting-house’s bell, 

And listen while Old Hundred pours 
Forth through the summer-opened doors, 
From old and young. I hear it yet, 
Swelled by bass-viol and clarinet, 

While the gray minister, with face 
Radiant, let loose his noble bass. 

If Heaven it reached not, yet its roll 
Waked all the echoes of the soul, 200 
And in it many a life found wings 

To soar away from sordid things. 
Church gone and singers too, the song 
Sings to me voiceless all night long, 

Till my soul beckons me afar, 

Glowing and trembling like a star. 

Will any scientific touch 

With my worn strings achieve as much? 


I don’t object, not I, to know 

My sires were monkeys, if ’twas so; 210 

I touch my ear’s collusive tip 

And own the poor-relationship. 

That apes of various shapes and sizes 

Contained their germs that all the prizes 

Of senate, pulpit, camp, and bar win 

May give us hopes that sweeten Darwin. 

Who knows but from our loins may spring 

(Long hence) some winged sweet-throated 
thing 

As much superior to us 

As we to Cynocephalus? 220 


This is consoling, but, alas, 
It wipes no dimness from the glass 
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Where I am flattening my poor nose, 

In hope to see beyond my toes. 

Though I accept my pedigree, 

Yet where, pray tell me, is the key 

That should unlock a private door 

To the Great Mystery, such no more? 

Each offers his, but one nor all 

Are much persuasive with the wall 230 
That rises now, as long ago, 

Between I wonder and I know, 

Nor will vouchsafe a pin-hole peep 

At the veiled Isis in its keep. 

Where is no door, I but produce 

My key to find it of no use. 

Yet better keep it, after all, 

Since Nature’s economical, 

And who can tell but some fine day 

(If it occur to her) she may, ~ 240 
In her good-will to you and me, 

Make door and lock to match the key? 


From 
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At Sea 
(1854) 


The sea was meant to be looked at from 
shore, as mountains are from the plain. 
Lucretius made this discovery long ago, and 
was blunt enough to blurt it forth, romance’ 
and sentiment — in other words, the pretence 
of feeling what we do not feel — being inven- 
tions of alater day. To be sure, Cicero used 
to twaddle about Greek literature and phi- 
losophy, much as people do about ancient art 
now-a-days; but I rather sympathize with 
those stout old Romans who despised both, 
and believed that to found an empire was as 
grand an achievement as to build an epic or 
to carve a statue. But though there might 
have been twaddle, (as why not, since there 
was a Senate?) I rather think Petrarch was 
the first choragus of that sentimental dance 
which so long led young folks away from the . 
realities of life like the piper of Hamelin, and 
whose succession ended, let us hope, with 
Chateaubriand. But for them, Byron, whose 
real strength lay in his sincerity, would never 
have talked about the ‘‘sea bounding be- 
neath him like a steed that knows his rider,”’ 
and all that sort of thing. Even if it had 
been true, steam has been as fatal to that 
part of the romance of the sea as to hand- 
loom weaving. But what say you to a 
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twelve days’ calm such as we dozed through 
in mid-Atlantic and in mid-August? I know 
nothing so tedious at once and exasperating 
as that regular slap of the wilted sails when 
the ship rises and falls with the slow breath- 
ing of the sleeping sea, one greasy, brassy 
swell following another, slow, smooth, im- 
mitigable as the series of Wordsworth’s “ Ec- 
clesiastical Sonnets.’ Even at his best, 
Neptune, in a ééte-d-téte, has a way of repeat- 
ing himself, an obtuseness to the ne quid 
nimis, that is stupefying. It reminds me of 
organ-music and my good friend Sebastian 
Bach. A fugue or two will do very well; but 
a concert made up of nothing else is alto- 
gether too epic for me. There is nothing so 
desperately monotonous as the sea, and I no 
longer wonder at the cruelty of pirates. 
Fancy an existence in which the coming up of 
a clumsy finback whale, who says Pooh! to 
you solemnly as you lean over the taffrail, is 
an event as exciting as an election on shore! 
The dampness seems to strike into the wits as 
into the lucifer-matches, so that one may 


scratch a thought half a dozen times and get 


nothing at last but a faint sputter, the forlorn 
hope of fire, which only goes far enough to 
leave a sense of suffocation behind it. Even 
smoking becomes an employment instead of 
a solace. Who less likely to come to their 
wit’s end than W.M.T. and A.H.C.? Yet I 
have seen them driven to five meals a day for 
mental occupation. I sometimes sit and pity 
Noah; but even he had this advantage over 
all succeeding navigators, that, wherever 
he landed, he was sure to get no ill news 
from home. He should be canonized as 
the patron-saint of newspaper correspond- 
ents, being the only man who ever had the 
very last authentic intelligence from every- 
where. 

The finback whale recorded just above has 
much the look of a brown-paper parcel, — 
the whitish stripes that run across him an- 
swering for the pack-thread. He has a kind 
of accidental hole in the top of his head, 
through which he pooh-poohs the rest of crea- 
tion, and which looks as if it had been made 
by the chance thrust of a chestnut rail. He 
was our first event. Our second was har- 
pooning a sunfish, which basked dozing on 
the lap of the sea, looking so much like the 
giant turtle of an alderman’s dream, that I 
am persuaded he would have let himself be 
made into mock-turtle soup rather than ac- 
knowledge his imposture. But he broke away 
just as they were hauling him over the side, 
and sank placidly through the clear water, 


leaving behind him a crimson trail that 
wavered a moment and was gone. | 

The sea, though, has better sights than 
these. When we were up with the Azores, 
we began to meet flying-fish and Portuguese 
men-of-war beautiful as the galley of Cleo- 
patra, tiny craft that dared these seas before 
Columbus. I have seen one of the former 
rise from the crest of a wave, and, glancing 
from another some two hundred feet beyond, 
take a fresh flight of perhaps as long. How 
Calderon would have similized this pretty 
creature had/he ever seen it! How would he 
have run-him up| and down the gamut of 
similé! / If a fish, then a fish with wings; if a 
bird, hen a bird with fins; and so on, keeping 
up-the\light shuttlecock of a conceit as is his 
sont ) Indeed, the poor thing is the most 
killing’ bait for a comparison, and I assure 
you | have three or four in my inkstand; — 
but be calm, they shall stay there. Moore, 
who looked on all nature as a kind of Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum, a thesaurus of similitude, 
and spent his life in a game of What is my 
thought like? with himself, did the flying-fish 
on his way to Bermuda. So I leave him in 
peacec®# 

The fault of modern travellers is, that they 
see nothing out of sight. They talk of 
eocene periods and tertiary formations, and 
tell us how the world looked to the plesiosaur. 
They take science (or nescience) with them, 
instead of that soul of generous trust their 
elders had. All their senses are sceptics and 
doubters, materialists reporting things for 
other sceptics to doubt still further upon. 
Nature becomes a reluctant witness upon the 
stand, badgered with geologist hammers and 
phials of acid. There have been no travellers 
since those included in Hakluyt and Purchas, 
except Martin, perhaps, who saw an inch or 
two into the invisible at the Western Islands. 
We have peripatetic lecturers, but no more 
travellers. Travellers’ stories are no longer 
proverbial. We have picked nearly every 
apple (wormy or otherwise) from the world’s 
tree of knowledge, and that without an Eve 
to tempt us. Two or three have hitherto 
hung luckily beyond reach on a lofty bough 
shadowing the interior of Africa, but there is 
a German Doctor at this very moment pelt- 
ing at them with sticks and stones. It may 
be only next week, and these too, bitten by 
geographers and geologists, will be thrown 
away. 

Analysis is carried into everything. Even 
Deity is subjected to chemic tests. We must 
have exact knowledge, a cabinet stuck full of 
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facts pressed, dried, or preserved in spirits, 
instead of the large, vague world our fathers 
had. With them science was poetry; with us, 
poetry is science. Our modern Eden is a 
hortus siccus. Tourists defraud rather than 
enrich us. They have not that sense of 
esthetic proportion which characterized the 
elder traveller. Earth is no longer the fine 
work of art it was, for nothing is left to the 
imagination. Job Hortop, arrived at the 
height of the Bermudas, thinks it full time to 
indulge us in a merman. Nay, there is a 
story told by Webster, in his “ Witchcraft,”’ 
of a merman with a mitre, who, on being sent 
back to his watery diocese of finland, made 
what advances he could toward an episcopal 
benediction by bowing his head _ thrice. 
Doubtless he had been consecrated by St. 
Antony of Padua. A dumb bishop would be 
sometimes no unpleasant phenomenon, by 
the way. Sir John Hawkins is not satisfied 
with telling us about the merely sensual 
Canaries, but is generous enough to throw us 
in a handful of ‘‘certain flitting islands’’ to 
boot. Henry Hawkes describes the visible 
Mexican cities, and then is not so frugal but 
that he can give us a few invisible ones. 
Thus do these generous ancient mariners 
make children of us again. Their successors 
show us an earth effete and in a double sense 
past bearing, tracing out with the eyes of in- 
dustrious fleas every wrinkle and crowfoot. 

The journals of the elder navigators are 
prose Odysseys. The geographies of our an- 
cestors were works of fancy and imagination. 
They read poems where we yawn over items. 
Their world was a huge wonder-horn, ex- 
haustless as that which Thor strove to drain. 
Ours would scarce quench the small thirst of 
a bee. No modern voyager brings back the 
magical foundation-stones of a Tempest. No 
Marco Polo, traversing the desert beyond the 
city of Lok, would tell of things able to 
inspire the mind of Milton with 


“Calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses.”’ 


It was easy enough to believe the story of 
Dante, when two thirds of even the upper- 
world were yet untraversed and unmapped. 
With every step of the recent traveller our 
inheritance of the wonderful is diminished. 
Those beautifully pictured notes of the Pos- 
‘sible are redeemed at a ruinous discount in 
the hard and cumbrous coin of the Actual. 
How are we not defrauded and impoverished? 
Does California vie with El Dorado? or are 


Bruce’s Abyssinian kings a set-off for Prester 
John? A bird in the bush is worth two in the 
hand. And if the philosophers have not even 
yet been able to agree whether the world has 
any existence independent of ourselves, how 
do we not gain a loss in every addition to the 
catalogue of Vulgar Errors; Where are the 
fishes which nidificated in trees? Where the 
monopodes sheltering themselves from the 
sun beneath their single umbrella-like foot, 
— umbrella-like in everything but the fatal 
necessity of being borrowed? Where the 
Acephali, with whom Herodotus, in a kind of 
ecstasy, wound up his climax of men with 
abnormal top-pieces? Where the Roc whose 
eggs are possibly boulders, needing no far- 
fetched theory of glacier or iceberg to account 
for them? Where the tails of the men of 
Kent? Where the no legs of the bird of 
paradise? Where the Unicorn, with that 
single horn of his, sovereign against all man- 
ner of poisons? Where that Thessalian spring, 
which, without cost to the country, convicted 
and punished perjurers? Where the Amazons 
of Orellana? Where, in short, the Fountain 
of Youth? All these, and a thousand other 
varieties, we have lost, and have got nothing 
instead of them. And those who have robbed 
us of them have stolen that which not en- 
riches themselves. It is so much wealth cast 
into the sea beyond all approach of diving- 
bells. We owe no thanks to Mr. J. E. 
Worcester, whose Geography we studied en- 
forcedly at school. Yet even he had his 
relentings, and in some softer moment vouch- 
safed us a fine, inspiring print of the Mael- 
strom, answerable to the twenty-four mile 
diameter of its suction. Year by year, more 
and more of the world gets disenchanted. 
Even the icy privacy of the arctic and 
antarctic circles is invaded. Our youth are 
no longer ingenuous, as indeed no ingenuity is 
demanded of them. Everything is accounted 


for, everything cut and dried, and the world 


may be put together as easily as the frag- 
ments of a dissected map. The Mysterious 
bounds nothing now on the North, South, 
East, or West. We have played Jack Horner | 
with our earth, till there is never a plum left 
in it. 


In the Mediterranean 


The first sight of a shore so historical as 
that of Europe gives an American a strange 
thrill. What we always feel the artistic want 
of at home is background. I tis all idle to say 
we are Englishmen, and that English history 
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isours too. Itis precisely in this that we are 
not Englishmen, inasmuch as we only possess 
their history through our minds, and not by 
life-long association with a spot and an idea 
we call England. History without the soil it 
grew in is more instructive than inspiring, — 
an acquisition, and not an inheritance. It is 
laid away in our memories, and does not run 
in our veins. Surely, in all that concerns 
esthetics, Europeans have us at an immense 
advantage. They start at a point which we 
arrive at after weary years, for literature is 
not shut up in books, nor art in galleries: both 
are taken in by unconscious absorption 
through the finer pores of mind and character 
in the atmosphere of society. Weare not yet 
out of our Crusoe-hood, and must make our 
own tools as best we may. Yet I think we 
shall find the good of it one of these days, in 
being thrown back more wholly on nature; 
and our literature, when we have learned to 
feel our own strength, and to respect our own 
thought because it is ours, and not because 
the European Mrs. Grundy agrees with it, 
will have a fresh flavor and a strong body 
that will recommend it, especially as what we 
import is watered more and more liberally 
with every vintage. 

My first glimpse of Europe was the shore of 
’ Spain. One morning a cream-colored blur on 
~the now unwavering horizon’s edge was 
pointed out to me as Cadiz. Since we got 
-into the Mediterranean, we have been be- 
calmed for some days within easy view of 
land. All along are fine mountains, brown 
all day, and with a bloom on them at sunset 
like that of a ripe plum. Here and there at 
their feet little white towns are sprinkled 
along the edge of the water, like the grains of 
rice dropped by the princess in the story. 
-Sometimes we see larger buildings on the 
-mountain slopes, probably convents. I sit 
and wonder whether the farther peaks may 
not be the Sierra Morena (the rusty saw) of 
~Don Quixote. I resolve that they shall be, 
and am content. Surely latitude and lon- 
gitude never showed me any particular re- 
spect, that I should be over-scrupulous with 
- them. -- 

But after all, Nature, though she may be 
more beautiful, is nowhere so entertaining as 
in man, and the best thing I have seen and 
learned at sea is our Chief Mate. My first 
acquaintance with him was made over my 
knife, which he asked to look at, and, after a 
critical examination, handed back to me, say- 
ing, ‘I shouldn’t wonder if that was e’er a 
. good piece o’ stuff.’”’ Since then he has trans- 


‘laugh half as much as the first. 


ferred a part of his regard for my knife to its 
owner. I like folks who like an honest bit of 
steel, and take no interest whatever in ‘‘ your 
Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff.’’ There is 
always more than the average human nature 
in a man who has a hearty sympathy with 
iron. Itisa manly metal, with no sordid as- 
sociations like gold and silver. My sailor 
fully came up to my expectation on further 
acquaintance. He might well be called an 
old salt who had been wrecked on Spitzbergen 
before I was born. He was not an American, 
but J should never have guessed it by his 
speech, which was\the purest Cape Cod, and 
I re myself a good taster of dialects. 
Nor was he less Americanized in all his 
thoughts and feelings, a singular proof of the 

ase with which our omnivorous country as- 


similates foreign matter, provided it be Pro- 


testant, for he was a grown man ere he be- 
came an American citizen. He used to walk 
the deck with his hands in his pockets, in 
seeming abstraction, but nothing escaped his 
eye. How he saw, I could never make out, 
though I had a theory that it was with his 
elbows. After he had taken me (or my 
knife) into his confidence, he took care that I 
should see whatever he deemed of interest 
to a landsman. Without looking up, he 
would say, suddenly, ‘‘Ther’s a whale blowin’ 
clearn up to win’ard,”’ or, ‘‘Them’s porpises 
to leeward: that means change o’ wind.”” He 
is as impervious to cold as a polar bear, and 
paces the deck during his watch much as one 
of those yellow hummocks goes slumping up 
and down his cage. On the Atlantic, if the 
wind blew a gale from the northeast, and it 
was cold as an English summer, he was sure 
to turn out in a calico shirt and trousers, his 
furzy brown chest half bare, and slippers, 
without stockings. But lest you might fancy 
this to have chanced by defect of wardrobe, 
he-comes out in a monstrous pea-jacket here 
in the Mediterranean, when the evening is so 
hot that Adam would have been glad to leave 
off his fig-leaves. ‘‘It’s a kind o’ damp and 
unwholesome in these ’ere waters,” he says, 
evidently regarding the Midland Sea as a vile 
standing-pool, in comparison with the bluff 
ocean. At meals he is superb, not only for 
his strengths, but his weaknesses. He has 
somehow or other come to think me a wag, 
and if I ask him to pass the butter, detects an 
occult joke, and laughs as much as is proper 
for a mate. For you must know that our 
social hierarchy on shipboard is precise, and 
the second mate, were he present, would only 


Mr. X. al- 
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ways combs his hair, and works himself into 
a black frock-coat (on Sundays he adds a 
waistcoat) before he comes to meals, sacrific- 
ing himself nobly and painfully to the social 
proprieties. The second mate, on the other 
hand, who eats after us, enjoys the privilege 
of shirt-sleeves, and is, I think, the happier 
man of the two. Wedo not have seats above 
and below the salt, as in old time, but above 
and below the white sugar. Mr. X. always 
takes brown sugar, and it is delightful to see 
how he ignores the existence of certain deli- 
cates which he considers above his grade, tip- 
ping his head on one side with an air of ab- 
straction, so that he may seem not to deny 
himself, but to omit helping himself from in- 
advertence or absence of mind. At such 
times he wrinkles his forehead in a peculiar 
manner, inscrutable at first as a cuneiform 
inscription, but as easily read after you once 
get the key. The sense of it is something 
like this: “I, X., know my place, a height of 
wisdom attained by few. Whatever you 
may think, I do vot see that currant jelly, nor 
that preserved grape. Especially, a kind 
Providence has made me blind to bowls of 
white sugar, and deaf to the pop of cham- 
pagne corks. Itis much that a merciful com- 
pensation gives mea sense of the dingier hue 
of Havana, and the muddier gurgle of beer. 
Are there potted meats? My physician has 
ordered me three pounds of minced salt-junk 
at every meal.’’ There is such a thing, you 
know, as a ship’s husband: X. is the ship’s 
poor relation. 

As I have said, he takes also a below-the- 
white-sugar interest in the jokes, laughing by 
precise point of compass, just as he would 
lay the ship’s course, all yawing being out of 
the question with his scrupulous decorum at 
the helm. Once or twice I have got the better 
of him, and touched him off into a kind of 
compromised explosion, like that of damp 
fireworks, that splutter and simmer a little, 


_and then go out with painful slowness and oc- 


- casional relapses. 


But his fuse is always of 


the unwillingest, and you must blow your 


} 


_ whole voyage. 
- Jable, the a-b abs of humor. 


“match, and touch him off again and again 
with the same joke. 
_magnetize him many times to get him en 


Or rather, you must 


rapport witha jest. This once accomplished, 
you have him, and one bit of fun will last the 
He prefers those of one syl- 
The gradual fat- 
tening of the steward, a benevolent mulatto 
with whiskers and ear-rings, who looks as if 


_ he had been meant for a woman, and had be- 


come a man by accident, as in some of those 
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stories of the elder physiologists, is an abiding 
topic of humorous comment with Mr. X. 
“That ’ere stooard,”’ he says, with a brown 
grin like what you might fancy on the face of 
a serious and aged seal, ‘‘’s agittin’ as fat’s a 
porpis. He was as thin’s a shingle when he 
come aboord last v’yge. Them trousis ’ll 
bust yit. He don’t darst take ’em off nights, 
for the whole ship’s company couldn’t git 
him into ’em agin.’’ And then he turns 
aside to enjoy the intensity of his emotion by 
himself, and you hear at intervals low rum- 
blings, an indigestion of laughter. He tells 
me of St. Elmo’s fires, Marvell’s corposants, 
though with him the original corpos santos 
has suffered a sea change, and turned to 
comepleasants, pledges of fine weather. I 
shall not soon find a pleasanter companion. 
It is so delightful to meet a man who knows 
just what you do not. Nay, I think the tired 
mind finds something in plump ignorance 
like what the body feels in cushiony moss. 
Talk of the sympathy of kindred pursuits! 
It is the sympathy of the upper and nether 
millstones, both forever grinding the same 
grist, and wearing each other smooth. One 
has not far to seek for book-nature, artist- 
nature, every variety of superinduced nature, 
in short, but genuine human-nature is hard 
to find. And how good it is! Wholesome 
as a potato, fit company for any dish. The 
freemasonry of cultivated men is agreeable, 
but artificial, and I like better the natural 
grip with which manhood recognizes man- 
hood. * * * 


A Few Bits of Roman Mosaic 


* * * Tt is not to be doubted that minds are 
of as many different orders as cathedrals, and 
that the Gothic imagination is vexed and dis- 
commoded in the vain endeavor to flatten its 
pinnacles, and fit itself into the round Roman 
arches. But if it be impossible for a man to 
like everything, it is quite possible for him to 
avoid being driven mad by what does not 
please him; nay, it is the imperative duty of a 
wise man to find out what that secret is 
which makes a thing pleasing to another. In 
approaching St. Peter’s, one must take his 
Protestant shoes off his feet, and leave them 
behind him, in the Piazza Rusticucci. Other- 
wise the great Basilica, with those outstretch- 
ing colonnades of Bramante, will seem to be 
a bloated spider lying in wait for him, the 
poor heretic fly. As he lifts the heavy 
leathern flapper over the door, and is dis- 
charged into the interior by its impetuous re- 
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coil, let him disburthen his mind altogether 
of stone and mortar, and think only that he 
is standing before the throne of a dynasty 
which, even in its decay, is the most powerful 
the world ever saw. Mason-work is all very 
well in itself, but it has nothing to do with 
the affair at present in hand. 

Suppose that a man in pouring down a 
glass of claret could drink the South of 
France, that he could so disintegrate the 
wine by the force of imagination as to taste 
in it all the clustered beauty and bloom of the 
grape, all the dance and song and sunburnt 
jollity of the vintage. Or suppose that in 
eating bread he could transubstantiate it 
with the tender blade of spring, the gleam- 
flitted corn-ocean of summer, the royal 
autumn, with its golden beard, and the merry 
funerals of harvest. This is what the great 
poets do for us, we cannot tell how, with 
their fatally-chosen words, crowding the 
happy veins of language again with all the 
life and meaning and music that had been 
dribbling away from them since Adam. And 
this is what the Roman Church does for re- 
ligion, feeding the soul not with the essential 
religious sentiment, not with a drop or two 
of the tincture of worship, but making us feel 
one by one all those original elements of which 
worship is composed; not bringing the end to 
us, but making us pass over and feel beneath 
our feet all the golden rounds of the ladder by 
which the climbing generations have reached 
that end; not handing us drily a dead and ex- 
tinguished Q.E.D., but letting it rather de- 
clare itself by the glory with which it inter- 
fuses the incense-clouds of wonder and aspi- 
ration and beauty in which it is veiled. The 
secret of her power is typified in the mystery 
of the Real Presence. She is the only church 
that has been loyal to the heart and soul of 
man, that has clung to her faith in the im- 
agination, and that would not give over her 
symbols and images and sacred vessels to 
the perilous keeping of the iconoclast Un- 
derstanding. She has never lost sight of 
the truth, that the product human nature is 
composed of the sum of flesh and spirit, and 
has accordingly regarded both this world and 
the next as the constituents of that other 
world which we possess by faith. She knows 
that poor Panza, the body, has his kitchen 
longings and visions, as well as Quixote, the 
soul, his ethereal, and has wit enough to sup- 
ply him with the visible, tangible raw ma- 
terial of imagination. She is the only poet 
among the churches, and, while Protestant- 
ism is unrolling a pocket surveyor’s-plan, 


takes her votary to the pinnacle of her temple, 
and shows him meadow, upland, and tillage, 
cloudy heaps of forest clasped with the river’s 
jewelled arm, hillsides white with the perpet- 
ual snow of flocks, and, beyond all, the in- 
terminable heave of the unknown ocean. 
Her empire may be traced upon the map by 
the boundaries of races; the understanding 
is her great foe; and it is the people whose 
vocabulary was incomplete till they had in- 
vented the archword Humbug that defies her. 
With that leaden bullet John Bull can bring 
doww Sentiment\ when she flies her highest. 
And the more the\pity for John Bull. One of 
these days some one whose eyes are sharp 
enough will read in the Times a standing ad- 

isement, ‘‘Lost, strayed, or stolen from 


(the farmyard of the subscriber the valuable 


orse Pegasus. Probably has on him part of 
a new plough-harness, as that is also missing. 
A suitable reward, etc. J. Butt.” 


Protestantism reverses the poetical process 
I have spoken of above, and gives not even 
the bread of life, but instead of it the alcohol, 
or distilled intellectual result. This was very 
well so long as Protestantism continued to 
protest; for enthusiasm sublimates the under- 
standing into imagination. But now that 
she also has become an establishment, she 
begins to perceive that she made a blunder in 
trusting herself to the intellect alone. She is 
beginning to feel her way back again, as one 
notices in Puseyism, and other such hints. 
One is put upon reflection when one sees 
burly Englishmen, who dine on beef and 
porter every day, marching proudly through 
St. Peter’s on Palm Sunday, with those 
frightfully artificial palm-branches in their 
hands. Romanism wisely provides for the 
childish in men. 

Therefore I say again, that one must lay 
aside his Protestantism in order to have a 
true feeling of St. Peter’s. Here in Rome is 
the laboratory of that mysterious enchan- 
tress, who has known so well how to adapt 
herself to all the wants, or, if you will, the 
weaknesses of human nature, making the re- 
tirement of the convent-cell a merit to the 
solitary, the scourge or the fast a piety to the 
ascetic, the enjoyment of pomp and music and 
incense a religious act in the sensual, and 
furnishing for the very soul itself a confidante 
in that ear of the dumb confessional, where it 
may securely disburthen itself of its sins and 
sorrows. And the dome of St. Peter’s is 
the magic circle within which she works her 
most potent incantations. I confess that 1 
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could not enter it alone without a kind of 
aweotca? 

Shall I confess it? Michael Angelo seems 
to me, in his angry reaction against senti- 
mental beauty, to have mistaken bulk and 
brawn for the antithesis of feebleness. He is 
the apostle of the exaggerated, the Victor 
Hugo of painting and sculpture. I have a 
feeling that rivalry was a more powerful mo- 
tive with him than love of art, that he had 
the conscious intention to be original, which 
seldom leads to anything better than being 
extravagant. The show of muscle proves 
strength, not power; and force for mere 
force’s sake in art makes one think of Milo 
caught in his own log. This is my second 
thought, and strikes me as perhaps somewhat 
niggardly toward one in whom you cannot 
help feeling there was so vast a possibility. 
And then his Eve, his David, his Sibyls, his 
Prophets, his Sonnets! Well, I take it all 
back, and come round to St. Peter’s again just 
to hint that I doubt about domes. In Rome 
they are so much the fashion that I felt as if 
they were the gottre of architecture. Gener- 
ally they look heavy. Those on St. Mark's 
in Venice are the only light ones I ever saw, 
and they look almost airy, like tents puffed 
out with wind. I suppose one must be satis- 
fied with the interior effect, which is certainly 
noble in St. Peter’s. But for impressiveness 
both within and without there is nothing like 
a Gothic cathedral for me, nothing that 
crowns a city so nobly, or makes such an is- 
land of twilight silence in the midst of its 
noonday clamors. * * * 

I am not ashamed to confess a singular 
sympathy with what are known as the Mid- 
die Ages. I cannot help thinking that few 
periods have left behind them such traces of 
inventiveness and power. Nothing is more 
tiresome than the sameness of modern cities; 
and it has often struck me that this must also 
have been true of those ancient ones in which 
Greek architecture or its derivatives pre- 
vailed, —true at least as respects public 
buildings. But mediaeval towns, especially 
in Italy, even when only fifty miles asunder, 
have an individuality of character as marked 
as that of trees. Nor is it merely this origi- 
nality that attracts me, but likewise the sense 
that, however old, they are nearer to me in 
being modern and Christian. Far enough 
away in the past to be picturesque, they are 
still so near through sympathies of thought 
and belief as to be more companionable. I 
find it harder to bridge over the gulf of Pagan- 
ism than of centuries. Apart from any differ- 


ence in the men, I had a far deeper emotion 
when I stood on the Sasso di Dante, than at 
Horace’s Sabine farm or by the tomb of Vir- 
gil. The latter, indeed, interested me chiefly 
by its association with comparatively mod- 
ern legend; and one of the buildings I am 
most glad to have seen in Rome is the 
Bear Inn, where Montaigne lodged on his 
arrival. 

I think it must have been for some such | 
reason that I liked my Florentine better than 
my Roman walks, though I am vastly more 
contented with merely being in Rome. 
Florence is more noisy; indeed, I think it the 
noisiest town I was ever in. What with the 
continual jangling of its bells, the rattle of 
Austrian drums, and the street-cries, Ancora 
mi raccapriccia. The Italians area vociferous 
people, and most so among them the Floren- 
tines. Walking through a back street one 
day, I saw an old woman higgling with a 
peripatetic dealer, who, at every interval 
afforded him by the remarks of his veteran 
antagonist, would tip his head on one side, 
and shout, with a kind of wondering enthu- 
siasm, asif he could hardly trust the evidence 
of his own senses to such loveliness, O, che 
bellezza! che belle-e-ezza! The two had been 
contending as obstinately as the Greeks and 
Trojans over the body of Patroclus, and I was 
curious to know what was the object of so 
much desire on the one side and admiration 
ontheother. It wasa half-dozen of weazeny 
baked pears, beggarly remnant of the day’s 
traffic. Another time I stopped before a 
stall, debating whether to buy some fine- 
looking peaches. Before I had made up my 
mind, the vender, a stout fellow, with a 
voice like a prize-bull of Bashan, opened a 
mouth round and large as the muzzle of a 
blunderbuss, and let fly into my ear the fol- 
lowing pertinent observation: ‘‘ Belle pesche! 
belle pe-e-esche”’ (crescendo.) Istared at him 
in stunned bewilderment; but, seeing that he 
had reloaded and was about to fire again, 
took to my heels, the exploded syllables rat- 
tling after me like so many buckshot. A 
single turnip is argument enough with them 
till midnight; nay, I have heard a rufhan 
yelling over a covered basket, which, I am 
convinced, was empty, and only carried as an 
excuse for his stupendous vocalism. It never 
struck me before what a quiet people Ameri- 
cans are. 

Of the pleasant places within easy walk of 
Rome, I prefer the garden of the Villa Albani, 
as being most Italian. One does not go to 
Italy for examples of Price on the Pictur- 
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ersque. Compared with landscape-garden- 
ing, it is Racine to Shakespeare, I grant; but 
it has its own charm, nevertheless. I like 
the balustraded terraces, the sun-proof lau- 
rel walks, the vases and statues. It is only 
in such a climate that it does not seem 
inhuman to thrust a naked statue out of 
doors. Not to speak of their incongruity, 
how dreary do those white figures look at 
Fountains Abbey in that shrewd Yorkshire 
atmosphere! To put them there shows the 
same bad taste that led Prince Polonia, as 
Thackeray calls him, to build an artificial 
ruin within a mile of Rome. But I doubt if 
the Italian garden will bear transplantation. 
Farther north, or under a less constant sun- 
shine, it is but half-hardy at the best. With- 
in the city, the garden of the French Acad- 
emy is my favorite retreat, because little 
frequented; and there is an arbor there in 
which I have read comfortably (sitting where 
the sun could reach me) in January. By the 
way, there is something very agreeable in the 
way these people have of making a kind of 
fireside of the sunshine. With us it is either 
too hot or too cool, or we are too busy. But, 
on the other hand, they have no such thing 
as a chimney-corner. 

Of course I haunt the collections of art 
faithfully; but my favorite gallery, after all, 
is the street. There I always find something 
entertaining, at least. The other day, on my 
way to the Colonna Palace, I passed the 
Fountain of Trevi, from which the water is 
now shut off on account of repairs to the 
aqueduct. A scant rill of soapsudsy liquid 
still trickled from one of the conduits, and, 
seeing a crowd, I stopped to find out what 
nothing or other had gathered it. One 
charm of Rome is that nobody has anything 
in particular to do, or, if he has, can always 
stop doing it on the slightest pretext. I 
found that’ some eels had been discovered, 
and a very vivacious hunt was going on, the 
chief Nimrods being boys. I happened to be 
the first to see a huge eel wriggling from the 
mouth of a pipe, and pointed him out. Two 
lads at once rushed upon him. One essayed 
the capture with his naked hands, the other, 
more provident, had armed himself with a 
rag of woollen cloth with which to maintain 
his grip more securely. Hardly had this lat- 
ter arrested his slippery prize, when a ragged 
rascal, watching his opportunity, snatched it 
away, and instantly secured it by thrusting 
the head into his mouth, and closing on it a 
set of teeth like an ivory vice. But alas for 
ill-got gain! Rob Roy’s 
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‘““Good old plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can,”’ 


did not serve here. There is scarce a square 
rood in Rome without one or more stately 
cocked hats in it, emblems of authority and 
police. I saw the flash of the snow-white 
cross-belts, gleaming through that dingy 
crowd like the panache of Henri Quatre at 
Ivry, I saw the mad plunge of the canvas- 
shielded head-piece, sacred and terrible as 
that of Gessler; and while the greedy throng 
were dancing about the anguilliceps, each 
taking his chahce twitch at the undulating 
object of all wishes, the captor dodging his 
he af hither and thither, (vulnerable, like 

illes, only in his ’eel, as a Cockney tourist 
woulld say,) a pair of broad blue shoulders 


nee the assailants as a ship’s bows part a 


ave, a pair of blue arms, terminating in 
gloves of Berlin thread, were stretched 
forth, not in benediction, one hand grasped 
the slippery Briseis by the waist, the other 
bestowed a cuff on the jaw-bone of Achilles, 
which loosened (rather by its authority than 
its physical force) the hitherto refractory 
incisors, a snuffy bandanna was produced, 
the prisoner was deposited in this temporary 
watch-house, and the cocked hat sailed 
majestically away with the property thus 
sequestered for the benefit of the state. 
‘““Gaudeant anguilla si mortuus sit homo ille, 

Qui, quasi morte reas, excruciabat eas!”’ 

If you have got through that last sentence 
without stopping for breath, you are fit to 
begin on the Homer of Chapman, who, both 
as translator and author, has the longest 
wind, (especially for a comparison,) without 
being long-winded, of all writers | know any- 
thing of, not excepting Jeremy Taylor. 


From 


NEW ENGLAND TWO 
CENTURIES AGO 
(1865) 


[Puritanism and Democracy| 


The history of New England is written im- 
perishably on the face of a continent, and in 
characters as beneficent as they are enduring. 
In the Old World national pride feeds itself 
with the record of battles and conquests; — 
battles which proved nothing and settled 
nothing; conquests which shifted a boundary 
on the map, and put one ugly head instead of 
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another on the coin which the people paid to 
the tax-gatherer. But wherever the New- 
Englander travels among the sturdy com- 
monwealths which have sprung from the seed 
of the Mayflower, churches, schools, colleges, 
tell him where the men of his race have been, 
or their influence has penetrated; and an in- 
telligent freedom is the monument of con- 
quests whose results are not to be measured 
in square miles. Next to the fugitives whom 
Moses led out of Egypt, the little shipload of 
outcasts who landed at Plymouth two cén- 
turies and a half ago are destined to influence 
the future of the world. The spiritual thirst 
of mankind has for ages been quenched at 
Hebrew fountains; but the embodiment in 
human institutions of truths uttered by the 
Son of Man eighteen centuries ago was to be 
mainly the work of Puritan thought and 
Puritan self-devotion. Leave New England 
out in the cold! While you are plotting it, 
she sits by every fireside in the land where 
there is piety, culture, and free thought. 

Faith in God, faith in man, faith in work, 
— this is the short formula in which we may 
sum up the teaching of the founders of New 
England, a creed ample enough for this life 
and the next. If their municipal regulations 
smack somewhat of Judaism, yet there can be 
no nobler aim or more practical wisdom than 
theirs; for it was to make the law of man a 
living counterpart of the law of God, in their 
highest conception of it. Were they too 
earnest in the strife to save their souls alive? 
That is still the problem which every wise 
and brave man is lifelong in solving. _ If the 
Devil take a less hateful shape to us than to 
our fathers, he is as busy with us as with 
them; and if we cannot find it in our hearts to 
break with a gentleman of so much worldly 
wisdom, who gives such admirable dinners, 
and whose manners are so perfect, so much 
the worse for us. 

Looked at on the outside, New England 
history is dry and unpicturesque. There is 
no rustle of silks, no waving of plumes, no 
clink of golden spurs. Our sympathies are 
not awakened by the changeful destinies, the 
rise and fall, of great families, whose doom 
was in their blood. Instead of all this, we 
have the homespun fates of Cephas and 
Prudence repeated in an infinite series of 
peaceable sameness, and finding space 
enough for:record in the family Bible; we 
have the noise of axe and hammer and saw, 
an apotheosis of dogged work, where, revers- 
ing the fairy-tale, nothing is left to luck, and, 
if there be any poetry, it is something that 


cannot be helped, — the waste of the water 
over the dam. Extrinsically, it is prosaic 
and plebeian; intrinsically, it is poetic and 
noble; for it is, perhaps, the most perfect 
incarnation of an idea the world has ever 
seen. That idea was not to found a demo- 
cracy, nor to charter the city of New Jerusa- 
lem by an act of the General Court, as gentle- 
men seem to think whose notions of history 
and human nature rise like an exhalation 
from the good things at a Pilgrim Society 
dinner. Not in the least. They had no 
faith in the Divine institution of a system 
which gives Teague, because he can dig, as 
much influence as Ralph, because he can 
think, nor in personal at the expense of 
general freedom. Their view of human 
rights was not so limited that it could not 
take in human relations and duties also. 
They would have been likely to answer the 
claim, ‘‘I am as good as anybody,” by a 
quiet ‘‘Yes, for some things, but not for 
others; as good, doubtless, in your place, 
where all things are good.’’ What the early 
settlers of Massachusetts did intend, and 
what they accomplished, was the founding 
here of a new England, and a better one, 
where the political superstitions and abuses 
of the old should never have leave to take 
root. So much, we may say, they deliber- 
ately intended. No nobles, either lay or 
cleric, no great landed estates, and no uni- 
versal ignorance as the seed-plot of vice and 
unreason; but an elective magistracy and 
clergy, land for all who would till it, and 
reading and writing, will ye nill ye, instead. 
Here at last, it should seem, simple manhood 
is to have a chance to play his stake against 
Fortune with honest dice, uncogged by those 
three hoary sharpers, Prerogative, Patrician- 
ism, and Priestcraft. Whoever has looked 
into the pamphlets published in England dur- 
ing the Great Rebellion cannot but have been 
struck by the fact, that the principles and 
practice of the Puritan Colony had begun to 
react with considerable force on the mother 
country; and the policy of the retrograde 
party there, after the Restoration, in its 
dealings with New England, finds a curious 
parallel as to its motives (time will show 
whether as to its results) in the conduct of 
the same party towards America during the 
last four years.!. This influence and this fear 
alike bear witness to the energy of the prin- 
ciples at work here. 

We have said that the details of New Eng- 
land history were essentially dry and un- 

1 Written in December, 1864. [Author’s note.] 
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poetic. Everything is near, authentic, and 
petty. There is no mist of distance to soften 
outlines, no mirage of tradition to give char- 
acters and events an imaginative loom. So 
much downright work was perhaps never 
wrought on the earth’s surface in the same 
space of time as during the first forty years 
after the settlement. But mere work is un- 
picturesque, and void of sentiment. Irving 
instinctively divined and admirably illus- 
trated in his ‘ Knickerbocker”’ the humorous 
element which lies in this nearness of view, 
this clear, prosaic daylight of modernness, 
and this poverty of stage properties, which 
make the actors and the deeds they were con- 
cerned in seem ludicrously small when con- 
trasted with the semi-mythic grandeur in 
which we have clothed them, as we look back- 
ward from the crowned result, and fancy a 
cause as majestic as our conception of the 
effect. There was, indeed, one poetic side to 
the existence otherwise so narrow and prac- 
tical; and to have conceived this, however 
partially, is the one original and American 
thing in Cooper. This diviner glimpse il- 
lumines the lives of our Daniel Boones, the 
man of civilization and old-world ideas con- 
fronted with our forest solitudes, — con- 
fronted, too, for the first time, with his real 
self, and so led gradually to disentangle the 
original substance of his manhood from the 
artificial results of culture. Here was our 
new Adam of the wilderness, forced to name 
anew, not the visible creation of God, but the 
invisible creation of man, in those forms that 
lie at the base of social institutions, so in- 
sensibly moulding personal character and 
controlling individual action. Here is the 
protagonist of our New World epic, a figure 
as poetic as that of Achilles, as ideally repre- 
sentative as that of Don Quixote, as romantic 
in its relation to our homespun and plebeian 
mythus as Arthur in his to the mailed and 
plumed cycle of chivalry. We do not mean, 
of course, that Cooper’s “‘Leatherstocking”’ 
is all this or anything like it, but that the 
character typified in him is ideally and po- 
tentially all this and more. 

But whatever was poetical in the lives of 
the early New Englanders had something 
shy, if not sombre, about it. If their natures 
flowered, it was out of sight, like the fern. 
It was in the practical that they showed their 
true quality, as Englishmen are wont. It has 
been the fashion lately with a few feeble- 
minded persons to undervalue the New Eng- 
land Puritans, as if they were nothing more 
than gloomy and narrow-minded fanatics. 


But all the charges brought against these 
large-minded and far-seeing men are pre- 
cisely those which a really able fanatic, 
Joseph de Maistre, lays at the door of 
Protestantism. Neither a knowledge of 
human nature nor of history justifies us in 
confounding, as is commonly done, the 


Puritans of Old and New England, or the 


English Puritans of the third with those of 
the fifth decade of the seventeenth century. 
Fanaticism, or, to call it by its milder name, 
enthusiasm, is only powerful and active so 
long as itis aggressive. Establish it firmly in 
power, and it becomes conservatism, whether 
it will or no. | A sceptre once put in the hand, 
the grip is instinctive; and he who is firmly 
seated in authority soon learns to think 
security, and mot progress, the highest lesson 
of stateeralt) Fro ummit of power 
begin to look about them. Aspiration sees 
only one side of every question; possession, 
many. And the English Puritans, after their 
revolution was accomplished, stood in even a 
more precarious position than most success- 
ful assailants of the prerogative of whatever 
zs to continue in being. They had carried a 
political end by means of a religious revival. 
The fulcrum on which they rested their lever 
to overturn the existing order of things *(as 
history always placidly calls the particular 
forms of disorder for the time being) was in 
the soul of man. They could not renew the 
fiery gush of enthusiasm when once the 
molten metal had begun to stiffen in the 
mould of policy and precedent. The religious 
element of Puritanism became insensibly 
merged in the political; and, its one great 
man taken away, it died, as passions have 
done before, of possession. It was one thing 
to shout with Cromwell before the battle of 
Dunbar, ‘‘Now, Lord, arise, and let thine 
enemies be scattered!’’ and to snuffle, ‘‘ Rise, 
Lord, and keep us safe in our benefices, our 
sequestered estates, and our five per cent!’’ 
Puritanism meant something when Captain 
Hodgson, riding out to battle through the 
morning mist, turns over the command of his 
troop to a lieutenant, and stays to hear the 
prayer of a cornet, there was “‘so much of 
God in it.’’ Become traditional, repeating 
the phrase without the spirit, reading the 
present backward as if it were written in 
Hebrew, translating Jehovah by ‘I was”’ 
instead of ‘‘I am,’’ — it was no more like its 
former self than the hollow drum made of 
Zisca’s skin was like the grim captain whose 
soul it had once contained. Yet the change 
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was inevitable, for it is not safe to confound 
the things of Cesar with the things of God. 
Some honest republicans, like Ludlow, were 
never able to comprehend the chilling con- 
trast between the ideal aim and the material 
fulfilment, and looked askance on the strenu- 
ous reign of Oliver, — that rugged boulder of 
primitive manhood lying lonely there on the 
dead level of the century,—as if some 
crooked changeling had been laid in the 
cradle instead of that fair babe of the Com- 
monwealth they had dreamed. Truly there 
is a tide in the affairs of men, but there is no 
gulf-stream setting forever in one direction; 
and those waves of enthusiasm on whose 
crumbling crests we sometimes see nations 
lifted for a gleaming moment are wont to 
have a gloomy trough before and behind. 
But the founders of New England, though 
they must have sympathized vividly with the 
struggles and triumphs of their brethren in 
the mother country, were never subjected to 
the same trials and temptations, never ham- 
pered with the same lumber of usages and 
tradition. They were not driven to win 
power by doubtful and desperate ways, nor 
to maintain it by any compromises of the 
ends which make it worth having. From the 
outset they were builders, without need of 
first pulling down, whether to make room or 
to provide material. For thirty years after 
the colonization of the Bay, they had ab- 
solute power to mould as they would the 
character of their adolescent commonwealth. 
During this time a whole generation would 
have grown to manhood who knew the Old 
World only by report, in whose habitual 
thought kings, nobles, and bishops would be 
as far away from all present and practical 
concern as the figures in a fairy-tale, and all 
whose memories and associations, all their 
unconscious training by eye and ear, were 
New English wholly. Nor were the men 
whose influence was greatest in shaping the 
framework and the policy of the Colony, in 
any true sense of the word, fanatics. En- 
thusiasts, perhaps, they were, but with them 
the fermentation had never gone further than 
the ripeness of the vinous stage. Disap- 
pointment had never made it acetous, nor 
had it ever putrefied into the turbid zeal of 
Fifth Monarchism and sectarian whimsey. 
There is no better ballast for keeping the 
mind steady on its keel, and saving it from all 
risk of crankiness, than business. And they 
were business men, men of facts and figures 
no less than of religious earnestness. The 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds had 


been invested in their undertaking, — a sum, 

for that time, truly enormous as the result of 

private combination for a doubtful experi- 

ment. That their enterprise might succeed, 

they must show a balance on the right side of 

the counting-house ledger, as well as in their 

private accounts with their own souls. The 
liberty of praying when and how they would 
must be balanced with an ability of paying 
when and as they ought. Nor is the result- 
ing fact in this case at variance with the 
a priort theory. They succeeded in making 
their thought the life and soul of a body 
politic, still powerful, still benignly operative, 
after two centuries; a thing which no mere 
fanatic ever did or ever will accomplish. 
Sober, earnest, and thoughtful men, it was no 
Utopia, no New Atlantis, no realization of a 
splendid dream, which they had at heart, but 
the establishment of the divine principle of 
Authority on the common interest and the 
common consent; the making, by a contribu- 
tion from the free-will of all, a power which 
should curb and guide the free-will of each 
for the general good. If they were stern in 
their dealings with sectaries, it should be re- 
membered that the Colony was in fact the 
private property of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany, that unity was essential to its-success, 
and that John of Leyden had taught them 
how unendurable by the nostrils of honest 
men is the corruption of the right of private 
judgment in the evil and selfish hearts of men 
when no thorough mental training has de- 
veloped the understanding and given the 
judgment its needful means of comparison 
and correction. They knew that liberty in 
the hands of feeble-minded and unreasoning 
persons (and all the worse if they are honest) 
means nothing more than the supremacy of 
their particular form of imbecility; means 
nothing less, therefore, than downright 
chaos, a Bedlam-chaos of monomaniacs and 
bores. What was to be done with men and 


- women, who bore conclusive witness to the 


fall of man by insisting on walking up the 
broad-aisle of the meeting-house in a costume 
which that event had put forever out of 
fashion? About their treatment of witches, 
too, there has been a great deal of ignorant 
babble. Puritanism had nothing whatever 
to do with it. They acted under a delusion, 
which, with an exception here and there (and 
those mainly medical men, like Wierus and 
Webster), darkened the understanding of all 
Christendom. Dr. Henry More was no 
Puritan; and his letter to Glanvil, prefixed to 
the third edition of the ‘Sadducismus Tri- 
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umphatus,” was written in 1678, only four- 
teen years before the trials at Salem. Bek- 
ker’s ‘‘Bezauberte Welt’’ was published in 
1693; and in the Preface he speaks of the 
difficulty of overcoming ‘‘the prejudices in 
which not only ordinary men, but the learned 
also, are obstinate.” In Hathaway’s case, 
1702, Chief-Justice Holt, in charging the 
jury, expresses no disbelief in the possibility 
of witchcraft, and the indictment implies its 
existence. Indeed, the natural reaction from 
the Salem mania of 1692 put an end to belief 
in devilish compacts and demoniac posses- 
sions sooner in New England than elsewhere. 
The last we hear of it there is in 1720, when 
the Rev. Mr. Turell of Medford detected and 
exposed an attempted cheat by two girls. 
Even in 1692, it was the foolish breath of 
Cotton Mather and others of the clergy that 
blew the dying embers of this ghastly super- 
stition into a flame; and they were actuated 
partly by a desire to bring about a religious 
revival, which might stay for a while the 
hastening lapse of their own authority, and 
still more by that credulous scepticism of 
feeble-minded piety which dreads the cutting 
away of an orthodox tumor of misbelief, as 
if the life-blood of faith would follow, and 
would keep even a stumbling-block in the 
way of salvation, if only enough generations 


had tripped over it to make it venerable. - 


The witches were condemned on precisely the 
same grounds that in our day led to the con- 
demnation of ‘‘Essays and Reviews.’’ 

But Puritanism was already in the decline 
when such things were possible. What had 
been a wondrous and intimate experience of 
the soul, a flash into the very crypt and basis 
of man’s nature from the fire of trial, had 
become ritual and tradition. In prosperous 
times the faith of one generation becomes the 
formality of the next. ‘‘The necessity of a 
reformation,’ set forth by order of the Synod 
which met at Cambridge in 1679, though no 
doubt overstating the case, shows how much 
even at that time the ancient strictness had 
been loosened. The country had grown rich, 
its commerce was large, and wealth did its 
natural work in making life softer and more 
worldly, commerce in deprovincializing the 
minds of those engaged init. But Puritan- 
ism had already done its duty. As there are 
certain creatures whose whole being seems 
occupied with an egg-laying errand they are 
sent upon, incarnate ovipositors, their bodies 
but bags to hold this precious deposit, their 
legs of use only to carry them where they may 
most safely be rid of it, so sometimes a 


generation seems to have no other end than 
the conception and ripening of certain germs. 
Its blind stirrings, its apparently aimless 
seeking hither and thither, are but the driy- 
ing of an instinct to be done with its parturi- 
ent function toward these principles of future 
life and power. Puritanism, believing itself 
quick with the seed of religious liberty, laid, 
without knowing it, the egg of democracy. 
The English Puritans pulled down church 
and state to rebuilt Zion on the ruins, and all 
the while it was not Zion, but America, they 
were building. But if their millennium went 
by, like the rest, and left men still human; if 
they, like so many saints and martyrs before 
them, listened in vain for the sound of that 
trumpet which\was to summon all souls to a 


resurrection from the body of this death 
which meh call ;>— it. is not for us, at 
least, to fo avy debt we owe them. 


It was the drums of Naseby and Dunbar that 
gathered the minute-nien on Lexington Com- 
mon; it was the red dint of the axe on 
Charles’s block that marked One in our era. 
The Puritans had their faults. They were 
narrow, ungenial; they could not understand 
the text, ‘I have piped to you and ye have 
not danced,’ nor conceive that saving one’s 
soul should be the cheerfullest, and not the 
dreariest, of businesses. Their preachers had 
a way, like the painful Mr. Perkins, of pro- 
nouncing the word damn with such an em- 
phasis as left a doleful’echo in their auditors’ 
ears a good while after. And it was natural 
that men who captained or accompanied the 
exodus from existing forms and associations 
into the doubtful wilderness that led to the 
promised land, should find more to their pur- 
pose in the Old Testament than in the New. 
As respects the New England settlers, how- 
ever visionary some or their religious tenets 
may have been, their political ideas savored 
of the realty, and it was no Nephelococcygia 
of which they drew the plan, but of a com- 
monwealth whose foundation was to rest on 
solid and familiar earth If what they did 
was done in a corner, the results of it were to 
be felt to the ends of the earth; and the 
figure of Winthrop should be as venerable in 
history as that of Romulus is barbarously 
grand in legend. 

I am inclined to think that many of our 
national characteristics, which are sometimes 
attributed to climate and sometimes to insti- 
tutions, are traceable to the influences of 
Puritan descent. We are apt to forget how 
very large a proportion of our population is 
descended from emigrants who came over 
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before 1660. Those emigrants were in great 
part representatives of that element of Eng- 
lish character which was most susceptible of 
religious impressions; in other words, the 
most earnest and imaginative. Our people 
still differ from their English cousins (as they 
are fond of calling themselves when they are 
afraid we may do them a mischief) in a cer- 
tain capacity for enthusiasm, a devotion to 
abstract principle, an openness to ideas, a 
greater aptness for intuitions than for the 
slow processes of the syllogism, and, as de- 
rivative from these, in minds of looser tex- 
ture, a light-armed, skirmishing habit of 
thought, and a positive preference of the 
birds in the bush, — an excellent quality of 
character before you have your bird in the 
hand. 

There have been two great distributing 
centres of the English race on this continent, 
Massachusetts and Virginia. Each has im- 
pressed the character of its early legislators 
on the swarms it has sent forth. Their ideas 
are in some fundamental respects the op- 
posites of each other, and we can only ac- 
count for it by an antagonism of thought 
beginning with the early framers of their 
respective institutions. New England abol- 
ished caste; in Virginia they still talk of 
“quality folks.’’ But it was in making edu- 
cation not only common to all, but in some 
sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of 
the free republics of America was practically 
settled. Every man was to be trained, not 
only to the use of arms, but of his wits also; 
and it is these which alone make the others 
effective weapons for the maintenance of 
freedom. You may disarm the hands, but 
not the brains, of a people, and to know what 
should be defended is the first condition of 
successful defence. Simple as it seems, it was 
a great discovery that the key of knowledge 
could turn both ways, that it could open, as 
well as lock, the door of power to the many. 
The only things a New-Englander was ever 
locked out of were the jails. Itis quite true 
that our Republic is the heir of the English 
Commonwealth; but as we trace events back- 
ward to their causes, we shall find it true also, 


that what made our Revolution a foregone’ 


conclusion was that act of the General Court, 
passed in May, 1647, which established the 
system of common schools. ‘To the end 
that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers in Church and Common- 
wealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors, it is 
therefore ordered by this Court and authority 
thereof, that every township in this jurisdic- 


. blem of all worldly success. 


tion, after the Lord hath increased them to 
fifty householders, shall then forthwith ap- 
point one within their towns to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him to write and 
read.” 

Passing through some Massachusetts vil- 
lage, perhaps at a distance from any house, it 
may be in the midst of a piece of woods where 
four roads meet, one may sometimes even yet 
see a small square one-story building, whose 
use would not be long doubtful. It is sum- 
mer, and the flickering shadows of forest- 
leaves dapple the roof of the little porch, 
whose door stands wide, and shows, hanging 
on either hand, rows of straw hats and bon- 
nets, that look as if they had done good 
service. As you pass the open windows, you 
hear whole platoons of high-pitched voices 
discharging words of two or three syllables 
with wonderful precision and unanimity. 
Then there is a pause, and the voice of the 
officer in command is heard reproving some 
raw recruit whose vocal musket hung fire. 
Then the drill of the small infantry begins 
anew, but pauses again because some urchin 
— who agrees with Voltaire that the super- 
fluous is a very necessary thing — insists on 
spelling “subtraction”? with an s too much. 

If you had the good fortune to be born and 
bred in the Bay State, your mind is thronged 
with half-sad, half-humorous recollections. 
The a-b abs of little voices long since hushed 
in the mould, or ringing now in the pulpit, at 
the bar, or in the Senate-chamber, come back 
to the ear of memory. You remember the 
high stool on which culprits used to be ele- 
vated with the tall paper fool’s-cap on their 
heads, blushing to the ears; and you think 
with wonder how you have seen them since as 
men climbing the world’s penance-stools of 
ambition without a blush, and gladly giving 
everything for life’s caps and bells. And you 
have pleasanter memories of going after 
pond-lilies, of angling for horn-pouts, — that 
queer bat among the fishes, — of nutting, of 
walking over the creaking snow-crust in 
winter, when the warm breath of every 
household was curling up silently in the keen 
blue air. You wonder if life has any rewards 
more solid and permanent than the Spanish 
dollar that was hung around your neck to be 
restored again next day, and conclude sadly 
that it was but too true a prophecy and em- 
But your moral- 
izing is broken short off by a rattle of feet and 
the pouring forth of the whole swarm, — the 
boys dancing and shouting, — the mere effer- 
vescence of the fixed air of youth and animal 
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spirits uncorked, — the sedater girls in con- 
fidential twos and threes decanting secrets 
out of the mouth of one cape-bonnet into that 
of another. Times have changed since the 
jackets and trousers used to draw up on one 
side of the road, and the petticoats on the 
other, to salute with bow and curtsy the 
white neckcloth of the parson or the squire, 
if it chanced to pass during intermission. 
Now this little building, and others like it, 
were an original kind of fortification invented 
by the founders of New England. They are 
the martello-towers that protect our coast. 
This was the great discovery of our Puritan 
forefathers. They were the first lawgivers 
who saw clearly and enforced practically the 
simple moral and political truth, that know- 
ledge was not an alms to be dependent on the 
chance charity of private men or the precari- 
ous pittance of a trust-fund, but a sacred 
debt which the Commonwealth owed to 
every one of her children. The opening of 
the first grammar-school was the opening of 
the first trench against monopoly in church 
and state; the first row of trammels and pot- 
hooks which the little Shearjashubs and 
Elkanahs blotted and blubbered across their 
copy-books, was the preamble to the De- 
claration of Independence. The men who 
gave every man the chance to become a land- 
holder, who made the transfer of land easy, 
and put knowledge within the reach of all, 
have been called narrow-minded, because 
they were intolerant. But intolerant of 
what? Of what they believed to be danger- 
ous nonsense, which, if left free, would de- 
stroy the last hope of civil and religious free- 
dom. They had not come here that every 
man might do that which seemed good in his 
own eyes, but in the sight of God. - Tolera- 
tion, moreover, is something which is won, 
not granted. It is the equilibrium of neutral- 
ized forces. The Puritans had no notion of 
tolerating mischief. They looked upon their 
little commonwealth as upon their own 
private estate and homestead, as they had a 
right to do, and would no more allow the 
Devil’s religion of unreason to be preached 
therein, than we should permit a prize-fight 
in our gardens. They were narrow; in other 
words they had an edge to them, as men 
that serve in great emergencies must; for a 
Gordian knot is settled sooner with a sword 
than a beetle. . 


The founders of New England are com- | 


monly represented in the after-dinner oratory 
of their descendants as men ‘‘before their 
time,’’ as it is called; in other words, deliber- 


ately prescient of events resulting from new 
relations of circumstances, or even from cir- 
cumstances new in themselves, and therefore 
altogether alien from their own experience. 
Of course, such a class of men is to be reck- 
oned among those non-existent human vari- 
eties so gravely catalogued by the ancient 
naturalists. If aman could shape his action 
with reference to what should happen a cen- 
tury after his death, surely it might be asked 
of him to call in the help of that easier fore- 
knowledge which reaches from one day to the 
next, —a,/power of prophecy whereof we 
have noexample. I do not object to a whole- 
some pride-of ancestry, though a little mythi- 
cal, if it be mame yS with the feeling that 
noblesse oblige,‘and do not result merely in a 
placid sli-satisfaetion ith our own medioc- 
rity, as i tness, like tighteousness, could 
be imputed. We cen pardon it even in con- 
quered races, like the Ish and Irish, who 
make up to themselves for present degrada- 
tion by imaginary empires in the past whose 
boundaries they can extend at will, carrying 
the bloodless conquests of fancy over regions 
laid down upon no map, and concerning 
which authentic history is enviously dumb. 
Those long beadrolls of Keltic kings cannot 
tyrannize over us, and we can be patient so 
long as our own crowns are uncracked by the 
shillalah sceptres of their actual representa- 
tives. In our own case, it would not be 
amiss, perhaps, if we took warning by the 
example of Teague and Taffy. At least, I 
think it would be wise in our orators not to 
put forward so prominently the claim of the 
Yankee to universal dominion, and his inten- 
tion to enter upon it forthwith. If we do our 
duties as honestly and as much in the fear of 
God as our forefathers did, we need not 
trouble ourselves much about other titles to 
empire. The broad foreheads and long heads 
will win the day at last in spite of all her- 
aldry, and it will be enough if we feel as 
keenly as our Puritan founders did that those 
organs of empire may be broadened and 
lengthened by culture! That our self- 
complacency should not increase the com- 
placency of outsiders is not to be wondered 


‘at. As we sometimes take credit to ourselves 


(since all commendation of our ancestry is 
indirect self-flattery) for what the Puritan 
fathers never were, so there are others who, 
to gratify a spite against their descendants, 
blame them for not having been what they 


‘It is curious, that, when Cromwell proposed to 
transfer a colony from New England to Ireland, one of 
the conditions insisted on in Massachusetts was that a 


a college should be established. [Author’s note.] 
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could not be; namely, before their time in 
such matters as slavery, witchcraft, and the 
like. The view, whether of friend or foe, is 
equally unhistorical, nay, without the faint- 
est notion of all that makes history worth 
having as a teacher. That our grandfathers 
shared in the prejudices of their day is all 
that makes them human to us; and that 
nevertheless they could act bravely and 
wisely on occasion makes them only the more 
venerable. If certain barbarisms and super- 
stitions disappeared earlier in New England 
than elsewhere, not by the decision of excep- 
tionally enlightened or humane judges, but 
by force of public opinion, that is the fact 
that is interesting and instructive for us. I 
never thought it an abatement of Haw- 
thorne’s genius that he came lineally from 
one who sat in judgment on the witches in 
1692; it was interesting rather to trace some- 
thing hereditary in the sombre character of 
his imagination, continually vexing itself to 
account for the origin of evil, and baffled for 
want of that simple solution in a personal 
Devil. 


EMERSON THE LECTURER 
(1861-68) 


It is a singular fact that Mr. Emerson is 
the most steadily attractive lecturer in 
America.. Into that somewhat cold-waterish 
region adventurers of the sensational kind 
come down now and then with a splash, to 
become disregarded King Logs before the 
next season. But Mr. Emerson always 
draws. A lecturer now for something like a 
third of a century, one of the pioneers of the 
lecturing system, the charm of his voice, his 
manner, and his matter has never lost its 
power over his earlier hearers, and continu- 
ally winds new ones in its enchanting meshes. 
What they do not fully understand they take 
on trust, and listen, saying to themselves, as 
the old poet of Sir Philip Sidney, — 


‘“‘A sweet, attractive, kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books.” 


We call it a singular fact, because we 
Yankees are thought to be fond of the spread- 
eagle style, and nothing can be more remote 
from that than his. We are reckoned a 
practical folk, who would rather hear about a 
new air-tight stove than about Plato; yet our 
favorite teacher’s practicality is not in the 


least of the Poor Richard variety. If he have 
any Buncombe constituency, it is that un- 
realized commonwealth of philosophers which 
Plotinus proposed to establish; and if he 
were to make an almanac, his directions to 
farmers would be something like this: 
‘“OctoBErR: Indian Summer; now is the time 
to get in your early Vedas.” What, then, is 
his secret? Is it not that he out-Yankees us 
all? that his range includes us all? that he is 
equally at home with the potato-disease and 
original sin, with pegging shoes and the Over- 
Soul? that, as we try all trades, so has he 
tried all cultures? and above all, that his 
mysticism gives us a counterpoise to our 
super-practicality? 

There is no man living to whom, as a 
writer, so many of us feel and thankfully 
acknowledge so great an indebtedness for en- 
nobling impulses, — none whom so many 
cannot abide. What does he mean? ask 
these last. Where is his system? What is 
the use of it all? What the deuce have we to 
do with Brahma? I do not propose to write 
an essay on Emerson at this time. I will 
only say that one may find grandeur and 
consolation in a starlit night without caring 
to ask what it means, save grandeur and con- 
solation; one may like Montaigne, as some 
ten generations before us have done, without 
thinking him so systematic as some more 
eminently tedious (or shall we say tediously 
eminent?) authors; one may think roses as 
good in their way as cabbages, though the 
latter would make a better show in the 
witness-box, if cross-examined as to their use- 
fulness; and as for Brahma, why, he can take 
care of himself, and won’t bite us at any rate. 

The bother with Mr. Emerson is, that, 
though he writes in prose, he is essentially a 
poet. If you undertake to paraphrase what 
he says, and to reduce it to words of one 
syllable for infant minds, you will make as 
sad work of it as the good monk with his 
analysis of Homer in the Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum. We look upon him as one of the 
few men of genius whom our age has pro- 
duced, and there needs no better proof of it 
than his masculine faculty of fecundating 
other minds. Search for his eloquence in his 
books and you will perchance miss it, but 
meanwhile you will find that it has kindled 
all your thoughts. For choice and pith of 
language he belongs to a better age than ours, 
and might rub shoulders with Fuller and 
Browne, — though he does use that abomi- 
nable word reliable. His eye for a fine, tell- 
ing phrase that will carry true is like that of a 
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backwoodsman for a rifle; and he will dredge 
you up a choice word from the mud of Cotton 
Mather himself. A diction at once so rich 
and so homely as his I know not where to 
match in these days of writing by the page; 
it is like homespun cloth-of-gold. The many 
cannot miss his meaning, and only the few 
can find it. It is the open secret of all true 
genius. 1t is wholesome to angle in those 
profound pools, though one be rewarded 
with nothing more than the leap of a fish that 
flashes his freckled side in the sun and as 
suddenly absconds in the dark and dreamy 
waters again. There is keen excitement, 
though there be no ponderable acquisition. 
If we carry nothing home in our baskets, 
there is ample gain in dilated lungs and 
stimulated blood. What does he mean, 
quotha? He means inspiring hints, a 
divining-rod to your deeper nature. No 
doubt, Emerson, like all original men, has his 
peculiar audience, and yet I know none that 
can hold a promiscuous crowd in pleased 
attention as long as he. As in all original 
men, there is something for every palate. 
“Would you know,” says Goethe, ‘‘ the ripest 
cherries? Ask the boys and the blackbirds.”’ 

The announcement that such a pleasure as 
a new course of lectures by him is coming, to 
people as old as I am, is something like those 
forebodings of spring that prepare us every 
year for a familiar novelty, none the less 
novel, when it arrives, because it is familiar. 
We know perfectly well what we are to expect 
from Mr. Emerson, and yet what he says 
always penetrates and stirs us, as is apt to be 
the case with genius, in a very unlooked-for 
fashion. Perhaps genius is one of the few 
things which we gladly allow to repeat itself, 
— one of the few that multiply rather than 
weaken the force of their impression by itera- 
tion? Perhaps some of us hear more than 
the mere words, are moved by something 
deeper than the thoughts? Ifit beso, we are 
quite right, for it is thirty years and more of 
“plain living and high thinking” that speak 
to us in this altogether unique lay-preacher. 
We have shared in the beneficence of this 
varied culture, this fearless impartiality in 
criticism and speculation, this masculine sin- 
cerity, this sweetness of nature which rather 
stimulates than cloys, for a generation long. 
If ever there was a standing testimonial to 
the cumulative power and value of Character 
(and we need it sadly in these days), we have 
it in this gracious and dignified presence. 
What an antiseptic is a pure life! At sixty- 
five (or two years beyond his grand climac- 
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teric, as he would prefer to call it) he has that 
privilege of soul which abolishes the calendar, 
and presents him to us always the unwasted ~ 
contemporary of his own prime. I do not 
know if he seem old to his younger hearers, 
but we who have known him so long wonder 
at the tenacity with which he maintains him- 
self even in the outposts of youth. I suppose 
it is not the Emerson of 1868 to whom we 
listen. For us the whole life of the man is 
distilled in the clear drop of every sentence, 
and behind each word we divine the force of a 
noble ch faite the weight of a large capital 
of thinkihe and being. We do not go to hear 
what Emerson says so much as to hear 
Emerson. a that we perceive any falling- 
off in anything that ever was essential to the 
charm of Mr. E n’s peculiar style of 
though phrase. The first lecture, to be 
sure, was more disjointed even than common. 
It was as if, after_vainly trying to get his 
paragraphs into sequence and order, he had 
at last tried the desperate expedient ‘of 
shuffling them. It was chaos come again, but 
it was a chaos full of shooting-stars, a jumble 
of creative forces. The second lecture, on 
‘Criticism and Poetry,’”’ was quite up to the 
level of old times, full of that power of 
strangely subtle association whose indirect 
approaches startle the mind into almost pain- 
ful attention, of those flashes of mutual 
understanding between speaker and hearer 
that are gone ere one can say it lightens. 
The vice of Emerson’s criticism seems to be, 
that while no man is so sensitive to what is 
poetical, few men are less sensible than he of 
what makes a poem. He values the solid 
meaning of thought above the subtler mean- 
ing of style. He would prefer Donne, I 
suspect, to Spenser, and sometimes mistakes 
the queer for the original. 

To be young is surely the best, if the most 
precarious, gift of life; yet there are some of 
us who would hardly consent to be young 
again, if it were at the cost of our recollection 
of Mr. Emerson’s first lectures during the 
consulate of Van Buren. We used to walk in 
from the country to the Masonic Temple (1 
think it was), through the crisp winter night, 
and listen to that thrilling voice of his, so 
charged with subtle meaning and subtle 
music, as shipwrecked men on a raft to the 
hail of a ship that came with unhoped-for 
food and rescue. Cynics might say what 
they liked. Did our own imaginations trans- 
figure dry remainder-biscuit into ambrosia? 
At any rate, he brought us /ife, which, on the 
whole, is no bad thing. Was it all tran- 
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scendentalism? magic-lantern pictures on 
mist? As you will. Those, then, were just 
what we wanted. But it was not so. The 
delight and the benefit were that he put us in 
communication with a larger style of thought, 
sharpened our wits with a more pungent 
phrase, gave us ravishing glimpses of an ideal 
under the dry husk of our New England; 
made us conscious of the supreme and ever- 
lasting originality of whatever bit of soul 
might be in any of us; freed us, in short, from 
the stocks of prose in which we had sat so 
long that we had grown well-nigh contented 
in our cramps. And who that saw the audi- 
ence will ever forget it, where every one still 
capable of fire, or longing to renew in himself 
the half-forgotten sense of it, was gathered? 
Those faces, young and old, agleam with pale 
intellectual light, eager with pleased atten- 
tion, flash upon me once more from the deep 
recesses of the years with an exquisite pathos. 
Ah, beautiful young eyes, brimming with 
love and hope, wholly vanished now in that 
other world we call the Past, or peering 
doubtfully through the pensive gloaming of 
memory, your light impoverishes these 
cheaper days! I hear again that rustle of 
sensation, as they turned to exchange glances 
over some pithier thought, some keener flash 
of that humor which always played about the 
horizon of his mind like heat-lightning, and it 
seems now like the sad whisper of the autumn 
leaves that are whirling around me. But 
would my picture be complete if I forgot that 
ample and vegete countenance of Mr. R 
of W. , — how, from its regular post at the 
corner of the front bench, it turned in ruddy 
triumph to the profaner audience as if he 
were the inexplicably appointed fugleman of 
appreciation? I was reminded of him by 
those hearty cherubs in Titian’s Assumption 
that look at you as who should say, “‘ Did you 
ever see a Madonna like that? Did you ever 
behold one hundred and fifty pounds of 
womanhood mount heavenward before like a 
rocket?” 

To some of us that long-past experience 
remains as the most marvellous and fruitful 
we have ever had. Emerson awakened us, 
saved us from the body of this death. It is 
the sound of the trumpet that the young soul 
longs for, careless what breath may fill it. 
Sidney heard it in the ballad of ‘Chevy 
Chase,” and we in Emerson. Nor did it 
blow retreat, but called to us with assurance 
of victory. Did they say he was discon- 
nected? So were the stars, that seemed 
larger to our eyes, still keen with that excite- 


ment, as we walked homeward with prouder 
stride over the creaking snow. And were 
they not knit together by a higher logic than 
our mere sense could master? Were we 
enthusiasts? I hope and believe we were, 
and am thankful to the man who made us 
worth something for once in our lives. If 
asked what was left? what we carried home? 
we should not have been careful for an 
answer. It would have been enough if we 
had said that something beautiful had passed 
that way. Or we might have asked in return 
what one brought away from a symphony of 
Beethoven? Enough that he had set that 
ferment of wholesome discontent at work in 
us. There is one, at least, of those old 
hearers, so many of whom are now in the 
fruition of that intellectual beauty of which 
Emerson gave them both the desire and the 
foretaste, who will always love to repeat: — 


‘‘Che in la mente m’ é fitta, ed or m’ accuora 
La cara e buona immagine paterna 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M’ insegnavaste come |’ uom s’ eterna.” 


I am unconsciously thinking, as I write, of 
the third lecture of the present course, in 
which Mr. Emerson gave some delightful re- 
miniscences of the intellectual influences in 
whose movement he had shared. Jt was like 
hearing Goethe read some passages of the 
Wahrheit aus seinem Leben. Not that there 
was not a little Dichtung, too, here and there, 
as the lecturer built up so lofty a pedestal 
under certain figures as to lift them into a 
prominence of obscurity, and seem to mast- 
head them there. Everybody was asking his 
neighbor who this or that recondite great 
man was, in the faint hope that somebody 
might once have heard of him. ‘There are 
those who call Mr. Emerson cold. Let them 
revise their judgment in presence of this 
loyalty of his that can keep warm for half a 
century, that never forgets a friendship, or 
fails to pay even a fancied obligation to the 
uttermost farthing. This substantiation of 
shadows was but incidental, and pleasantly 
characteristic of the man to those who know. 
and love him. The greater part of the lec- 
ture was devoted to reminiscences of things 
substantial in themselves. He spoke of 
Everett, fresh from Greece and Germany; of 
Channing; of the translations of Margaret 
Fuller, Ripley, and Dwight; of the Dial and 
Brook Farm. To what he said of the latter 
an undertone of good-humored irony gave 
special zest. But what every one of his 
hearers felt was that the protagonist in the 
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drama was left out. The lecturer was no 
“Eneas to babble the guorum magna pars fut, 
and, as one of his listeners, I cannot help 
wishing to say how each of them was com- 
menting the story as it went along, and filling 
up the necessary gaps in it from his own 
private store of memories. His younger 
hearers could not know how much they owed 
to the benign impersonality, the quiet scorn 
of everything ignoble, the never-sated hunger 
of self-culture, that were personified in the 
man before them. But the older knew how 
much the country’s intellectual emancipation 
was due to the stimulus of his teaching and 
example, how constantly he had kept burning 
the beacon of an ideal life above our lower 
region of turmoil. To him more than to all 
other causes together did the young martyrs 
of our civil war owe the sustaining strength of 
thoughtful heroism that is so touching in 
every record of their lives. Those who are 
grateful to Mr. Emerson, as many of us are, 
for what they feel to be most valuable in their 
culture, or perhaps I should say their im- 
pulse, are grateful not so much for any direct 
teachings of his as for that inspiring lift 
which only genius can give, and without 
which all doctrine is chaff. 

This was something like the caret which 
some of us older boys wished to fill up on the 
margin of the master’s lecture. Few men 
have been so much to so many, and through 
so large a range of aptitudes and tempera- 
ments, and this simply because all of us value 
manhood beyond any or all other qualities of 
character. We may suspect in him, here and 
there, a certain thinness and vagueness of 
quality, but let the waters go over him as 
they list, this masculine fibre of his will keep 
its lively color and its toughness of texture. 
I have heard some great speakers and some 
accomplished orators, but never any that so 
moved and persuaded men ashe. Thereisa 
kind of undertow in that rich baritone of his 
that sweeps our minds from their foothold 
into deeper waters with a drift we cannot and 
would not resist. And how artfully (for 
Emerson is a long-studied artist in these 
things) does the deliberate utterance, that 
seems waiting for the fit word, appear to ad- 
mit us partners in the labor of thought and 


make us feel as if the glance of humor were a - 


sudden suggestion, as if the perfect phrase 
lying written there on the desk were as un- 
expected to him as to us! In that closely 
filed speech of his at the Burns centenary 
dinner, every word seemed to have just 
dropped down to him from the clouds. He 


looked far away over the heads of his hearers, 


with a vague kind of expectation, as into. 


some private heaven of invention, and the 
winged period came at last obedient to his 
spell. ‘“‘My dainty Ariel!’’ he seemed mur- 
muring to himself as he cast down his eyes as 
if in deprecation of the frenzy of approval 
and caught another sentence from the Sibyl- 
line leaves that lay before him, ambushed 
behind a dish of fruit and seen only by near- 
est neighbors. Every sentence brought down 
the house; as I never saw one brought down 
before, and it is not so easy to hit Scots- 
men with.a sentiment that has no hint of 
I watched, for it was an 


i 
went, and the 
plaudits. I watched/ till tables and faces 
vanished, for I, too, found myself caught up 
in the common enthusiasm, and my excited 
fancy set me under the bema listening to him 
who fulmined over Greece. I can never help 
applying to him what Ben Jonson said of 
Bacon: ‘‘There happened in my time one 
noble speaker, who was full of gravity in his 
speaking. His language was nobly censori- 
ous. No man ever spake more neatly, more 
pressly, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his 
own graces. His hearers could not cough, or 
look aside from him, without loss. He com- 
manded where he spoke.’”’ Those who heard 
him while their natures were yet plastic, and 
their mental nerves trembled under the 
slightest breath of divine air, will never cease 
to feel and say: — 


‘Was never eye did see that face, 
Was never ear did hear that tongue, 
Was never mind did mind his grace, 
That ever thought the travail long; 
But eyes, and ears, and every thought, 
Were with his sweet perfections caught.”’ 


ROUSSEAU AND THE 
SENTIMENTALISTS 
(1867) 


‘‘We have had the great professor and 
founder of the philosophy of Vanity in Eng- 
land. As I had good opportunities of know- 
ing his proceedings almost from day to day, 
he left no doubt in my mind that he enter- 
tained no principle either to influence his 
heart or to guide his understanding but 
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vanity; with this vice he was possessed to a 
degree little short of madness. Benevolence 
to the whole species, and want of feeling for 
every individual with whom the professors 
come in contact, form the character of the 
new philosophy. Setting up for an unsocial 
independence, this their hero of vanity re- 
fuses the just price of common labor, as well 
as the tribute which opulence owes to genius, 
and which, when paid, honors the giver and 
the receiver, and then pleads his beggary as 
an excuse for his crimes. He melts with 
tenderness for those only who touch him by 
the remotest relation, and then, without one 
natural pang, casts away, as a sort of offal 
and excrement, the spawn of his disgustful 
amours, and sends his children to the hospital 
of foundlings. The bear loves, licks, and 
forms her young; but bears are not philoso- 
phers.”’ 

This was Burke’s opinion of the only con- 
temporary who can be said to rival him in 
fervid and sustained eloquence, to surpass 
him in grace and persuasiveness of style. 
Perhaps we should have been more thankful 
to him if he had left us instead a record of 
those ‘‘ proceedings almost from day to day”’ 
which he had such ‘‘good opportunities of 
knowing,”’ but it probably never entered his 
head that posterity might care as much about 
the doings of the citizen of Geneva as about 
the sayings of even a British Right Honor- 
able. Vanity eludes recognition by its vic- 
tims in more shapes, and more pleasing, than 
any other passion, and perhaps had Mr. 
Burke been able imaginatively to translate 
Swiss Jean Jacques into Irish Edmund, he 
would have found no juster equivalent for the 
obnoxious trisyllable than ‘righteous self- 
esteem.’ For Burke was himself also, in the 
subtler sense of the word, a sentimentalist, 
that is, a man who took what would now be 
called an esthetic view of morals and pol- 
itics. No man who ever wrote English, ex- 
cept perhaps Mr. Ruskin, more habitually 
mistook his own personal likes and dislikes, 
- tastes and distastes, for general principles, 
and this, it may be suspected, is the secret of 
all merely eloquent writing. He hints at 
madness as an explanation of Rousseau, and 
it is curious enough that Mr. Buckle was fain 
to explain him in the same way. It is not, I 
confess, a solution that we find very satisfac- 
tory in this latter case. Burke’s fury against 
the French Revolution was nothing more 
than was natural to a desperate man in self- 
defence. It was his own life, or, at least, all 
that made life dear to him, that was: in 


danger. He had all that abstract political 
wisdom which may be naturally secreted by a 
magnanimous nature and a sensitive tem- 
perament, absolutely none of that rough-and- 
tumble kind which is so needful for the con- 
duct of affairs. Fastidiousness is only an- 
other form of egotism; and all men who know 
not where to look for truth save in the nar- 
row well of self will find their own image at 
the bottom, and mistake it for what they are 
seeking. Burke’s hatred of Rousseau was 
genuine and instinctive. It was so genuine 
and so instinctive as no hatred can be but 
that of self, of our own weaknesses as we see 
them in another man. But there was also 
something deeper in it than this. There was 
mixed with it the natural dread in the politi- 
cal diviner of the political logician, — in the 
empirical, of the theoreticstatesman. Burke, 
confounding the idea of society with the form 
of it then existing, would have preserved that 
as the only specific against anarchy. Rous- 
seau, assuming that society as it then existed 
was but another name for anarchy, would 
have reconstituted it on an ideal basis. The 
one has left behind him some of the profound- 
est aphorisms of political wisdom; the other, 
some of the clearest principles of political 
science. The one, clinging to Divine right, 
found in the fact that things were, a reason 
that they ought to be; the other, aiming to 
solve the problem of the Divine order, would 


‘deduce from that abstraction alone the claim 


of anything to be at all. There seems a mere 
oppugnancy of nature between the two, and 
yet both were, in different ways, the dupes of 
their own imaginations. 

Now let us hear the opinion of a philoso- 
pher who was a bear, whether bears be phi- 
losophers or not. Boswell had a genuine 
relish for what was superior in any way, from 
genius to claret, and of course he did not let 
Rousseau escape him. ‘‘One evening at the 
Mitre, Johnson said sarcastically to me, ‘It 
seems, sir, you have kept very good company 
abroad, — Rousseau and Wilkes!’ I an- 
swered with a smile, ‘My dear sir, you don’t 
call Rousseau bad company; do you really 
think him a bad man?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, if, 
you are talking jestingly of this, I don’t talk 
with you. If you mean to be serious, I think 
him one of the worst of men, a rascal who 
ought to be hunted out of society, as he has 
been. Three or four nations have expelled 
him, and it is a shame that he is protected in 
this country. Rousseau, sir, is a very bad 
man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his 
transportation, than that of any felon who 
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has gone from the Old Bailey these many 
years. Yes, I should like to have him work 
in the plantations.’” We were the planta- 
tions then, and Rousseau was destined to 
work there in another and much more won- 
derful fashion than the gruff old Ursa Major 
imagined. However, there is always a re- 
freshing heartiness in his growl, a masculine 
bass with no snarl init. The Doctor’s logic 
is of that fine old crusted Port sort, the na- 
tive manufacture of the British conservative 
mind. Three or four nations have, therefore 
England ought. A few years later, had the 
Doctor been living, if three or four nations 
had treated their kings as France did hers, 
would he have thought the ergo a very strin- 
gent one for England? 

Mr. Burke, who could speak with studied 
respect of the Prince of Wales, and of his 
vices with that charity which thinketh no 
evil and can afford to think no evil of so im- 
portant a living member of the British Con- 
stitution, surely could have had no unmixed 
moral repugnance for Rousseau’s “‘disgustful 
amours.”’ It was because they were his that 
they were so loathsome. Mr. Burke was a 
snob, though an inspired one. Dr. Johnson, 
the friend of that wretchedest of lewd fellows, 
Richard Savage, and of that gay man about 
town, Topham Beauclerk, — himself sprung 
from an amour that would have been disgust- 
ful had it not been royal, — must also have 
felt something more in respect of Rousseau 
than the mere repugnance of virtue for vice. 
We must sometimes allow to personal tem- 
perament its right of peremptory challenge. 
Johnson had not that fine sensitiveness to the 
political atmosphere which made Burke pre- 
sageful of coming tempest, but both of them 
felt that there was something dangerous in 
this man. Their dislike has in it somewhat 
of the energy of fear. Neither of them had 
the same feeling toward Voltaire, the man of 
supreme talent, but both felt that what 
Rousseau was possessed by was genius, with 
its terrible force either to attract or repel. 


“ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.”’ 


Burke and Johnson were both of them sin- 
cere men, both of them men of character as 
well as of intellectual force; and I cite their 
opinions of Rousseau with the respect due to 
an honest conviction which has apparent 
grounds for its adoption, whether we agree 
with it or no. But it strikes me as a little 
singular that one whose life was so full of 
moral inconsistency, whose character is so 
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contemptible in many ways, in some one 
might almost say so revolting, should yet 
have exercised so deep and lasting an influ- 
ence, and on minds so various, should still be 
an object of minute and earnest discussion, 
—— that he should have had such vigor in his 
intellectual loins as to have been the father of 
Chateaubriand, Byron, Lamartine, George 
Sand, and many more in literature, in politics 
of Jefferson and Thomas Paine, — that the 
spots he had haunted should draw pilgrims so 


unlike as Gibbon and Napoleon, nay, should 


draw them still, after the lapse of near a cen- 
tury. rely there must have been a basis of 
sincerity in this man seldom matched, if it 
can prevail\ against so many reasons for re- 
pugnance, aversion, and even disgust. He 
could\not e the mere sentimentalist 
and rhetorician for \which the rough-and: 
ready understanding would at first glance be 
inclined to cond im. Ina certain sense 
he was both of these, but he was something 
more. It will bring us a little nearer the 
point I am aiming at if I quote one other and 
more recent English opinion of him. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, returning pleasantly 
in a travelling-carriage from a trip to I taly, in 
which he had never forgotten the poetical 
shop at home, but had carefully noted down 
all the pretty images that occurred to him for 
future use, — Mr. Thomas Moore, on his 
way back from a visit to his noble friend 
Byron, at Venice, who had there been leading 
a life so gross as to be talked about, even 
amid the crash of Napoleon’s fall, and who 
was just writing “Don Juan”? for the im-, 
provement of the world, — Mr. Thomas 
Moore, fresh from the reading of Byron’s 
Memoirs, which were so scandalous that, by 
some hocus-pocus, three thousand guineas 
afterward found their way into his own 
pocket for consenting to suppress them,— 
Mr. Thomas Moore, the ci-devant friend of 
the Prince Regent, and the author of Little’s 
Poems, among other objects of pilgrimage 
visits Les Charmettes, where Rousseau had 
lived with Madame de Warens. So good an 
opportunity for occasional verses was not to 
be lost, so good a text for a little virtuous 
moralizing not to be thrown away; and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Moore pours out several pages 
of octosyllabic disgust at the sensuality of the 
dead man of genius. There was no horror 
for Byron. Toward him all was suavity and 
decorous bienséance. That lively sense of 
benefits to be received made the Irish 
Anacreon wink with both his little eyes. “In 
the judgment of a liberal like Mr. Moore, 
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were not the errors of a lord excusable? But 
with poor Rousseau the case was very differ- 
ent. The son of a watchmaker, an outcast 
from boyhood up, always on the perilous 
edge of poverty, — what right had he to 
indulge himself in any immoralities? So it is 
always with the sentimentalists. It is never 
the thing in itself that is bad or good, but the 
thing in its relation to some conventional and 
mostly selfish standard. Moore could be a 
moralist, in this case, without any trouble, 
and with the advantage of winning Lord 
Lansdowne’s approval; he could write some 
graceful verses which everybody would buy, 
and for the rest it is not hard to be a stoic in 
eight-syllable measure and in a travelling- 
carriage. The next dinner at Bowood will 


taste none the worse. Accordingly he speaks 
of 


. “The mire, the strife 
And vanities of this man’s life, 
Who more than all that e’er have glowed 
With fancy’s flame (and it was his 
In fullest warmth and radiance) showed 
What an impostor Genius is; 
How, with that strong mimetic art 
Which forms its life and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 
Nor feels itself one throb it wakes; 
How, like a gem, its light may shine, 
O’er the dark path by mortals trod, 

~ Itself as mean a worm the while 

As crawls at midnight o’er the sod, 


. How, with the pencil hardly dry 
_ From colouring up such scenes of love 
And beauty as make young hearts sigh, 
_ And dream and think through heaven they 
rove,” &c. 


- Very spirited, is it not? One has only to 
overlook a little threadbareness in the similes, 
and it is very good oratorical verse. But 
would we believe in it, we must never read 
Mr. Moore’s own journal, and find out how 
thin a piece of veneering his own life was, — 
how he lived in sham till his very nature had 
become subdued to it, till he could persuade 
himself that a sham could be written into a 
reality, and actually made experiment thereof 
in-his Diary. 

- One~verse in this diatribe deserves a 
special comment, — 

“What an impostor Genius is!” 


In two respects there is nothing to be ob- 
jected to init. It is of eight syllables, and 
“is” rhymes unexceptionably with ‘“‘his.”’ 
But is there the least filament of truth in it? 
I venture to assert, not the least. It was not 


Rousseau’s genius that was an impostor. It 
was the one thing in him that was always 
true. We grant that, in allowing that a man 
has genius. Talent is that which is in a 
man’s power; genius is that in whose power a 
manis. That is the very difference between 
them. We might turn the tables on Moore, 
the man of talent, and say truly enough, 
What an impostor talent is! Moore talks of 
the mimetic power with a total misapprehen- 
sion of what it really is. The mimetic power 
had nothing whatever to do with the affair. 
Rousseau had.none of it; Shakespeare had it 
in excess; but what difference would it make 
in our judgment of Hamlet or Othello if a 
manuscript of Shakespeare’s memoirs should 
turn up, and we should find out that he had 
been a pitiful fellow? None in the world; for 
he is not a professed moralist, and his life does 
not give the warrant to his words. But if 
Demosthenes, after all his Philippics, throws 
away his shield and runs, we feel the con- 
temptibleness of the contradiction. With 
genius itself we never find any fault. It 
would be an over-nicety that would do that. 
We do not get invited to nectar and ambrosia 
so often that we think of grumbling and say- 
ing we have better at home. No; the same 
genius that mastered him who wrote the 
poem masters us in reading it, and we care 
for nothing outside the poem itself. How the 
author lived, what he wore, how he looked, 
—all that is mere gossip, about which we 
need not trouble ourselves. Whatever he 
was or did, somehow or other God let him be 
worthy to write this, and that is enough for 
us. We forgive everything to the genius; we 
are inexorable to the man. Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Burns, — what have their _ bio- 
graphies to do with us? Genius is not a ques- 
tion of character. It may be sordid, like the 
lamp of Aladdin, in its externals; what care 
we, while the touch of it builds palaces for us, 
makes us rich as only men in dream-land are 
rich, and lords to the utmost bound of 
imagination? So, when people talk of the 
ungrateful way in which the world treats its 
geniuses, they speak unwisely. There is no 
work of genius which has not been the delight 
of mankind, no word of genius to which the 
human heart and soul have not, sooner or 
later, responded. But the man whom the 
genius takes possession of for its pen, for its 
trowel, for its pencil, for its chisel, ham the 
world treats according to his deserts. Does 
Burns drink? It sets him to gauging casks of 
gin. For, remember, it is not to the practical 
world that the genius appeals; it 7s the prac- 
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tical world which judges of the man’s fit- 
ness for its uses, and has a right so to judge. 
No amount of patronage could have made 
distilled liquors less toothsome to Robbie 
Burns, as no amount of them could make a 
Burns of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

There is an old story in the Gesta Roman- 
orum of a priest who was found fault with by 
one of his parishioners because his life was in 
painful discordance with his teaching. So 
one day he takes his critic out to a stream, 
and, giving him to drink of it, asks him if he 
does not find it sweet and pure water. The 
parishioner, having answered that it was, is 
taken to the source, and finds that what had 
so refreshed him flowed from between the 
jaws of a dead dog. ‘‘Let this teach thee,” 
said the priest, ‘‘that the very best doctrine 
may take its rise in a very impure and dis- 
gustful spring, and that excellent morals may 
be taught by a man who has no morals at 
all.”” It is easy enough to see the fallacy 
here. Had the man known beforehand from 
what a carrion fountain-head the stream 
issued, he could not have drunk of it without 
loathing. Had the priest merely bidden him 
to look at the stream and see how beautiful it 
was, instead of tasting it, it would have been 
quite another matter. And this is precisely 
the difference between what appeals to our 
esthetic or to our moral sense, between what 
is judged of by the taste or by the conscience. 

It is when the sentimentalist turns preacher 
of morals that we investigate his character, 
and are justified in so doing. He may ex- 
press as many'and as delicate shades of feel- 
ing as he likes, — for this the sensibility of 
his organization perfectly fits him and no 
other person could do it so well, — but the 
moment he undertakes to establish his feeling 
as a rule of conduct, we ask at once how far 
are his own life and deed in accordance with 
what he preaches? For every man feels in- 
stinctively that all the beautiful sentiments 
in the world weigh less than a single lovely 
action; and that while tenderness of feeling 
and susceptibility to generous emotions are 
accidents of temperament, goodness is an 
achievement of the will and a quality of the 
life. Fine words, says our homely old. pro- 
verb, butter no parsnips; and if the question 
be how to render those vegetables palatable, 
an ounce of butter would be worth more than 
all the orations of Cicero. The only conclu- 
sive evidence of a man’s sincerity is that he 
give himself for a principle. Words, money, 
all things else, are comparatively easy to 
give away; but when a man makes a gift of 
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his daily life and practice, it is plain that the 
truth, whatever it may be, has taken posses- 
sion of him. From that sincerity his words — 
gain the force and pertinency of deeds, and 
his money is no longer the pale drudge ’twixt 
man and man, but, by a beautiful magic, what 
erewhile bore the image and superscription of 
Cesar seems now to bear the image and su- 
perscription of God. Itis thus that there isa 
genius for goodness, for magnanimity, for 
self-sacrifice, as well as for creative art; and 
it is thus that by a more refined sort of 
Platonism the Infinite Beauty dwells in and 
shapes to its own likeness the soul which gives 
it body and individuality. But when Moore 
charges gent with being an impostor, the 
There is 
nothing so true, So\sincere, so downright 
and forthright, as genius. Itis always truer 
than the man himself is, greater than he. If 
Shakespeare the ad been as marvellous 
a creature as the genius that wrote his plays, 
that genius so comprehensive in its intelli- 
gence, so wise even in its play that its clowns 
are moralists and philosophers, so penetra- 
tive that a single one of its phrases reveals tc 
us the secret of our own character, would his 
contemporaries have left us so wholly without 
record of him as they have done, distinguish- 
ing him in no wise from his fellow-players? 
Rousseau, no doubt, was weak, nay, more 
than that, was sometimes despicable, but yet 
is not fairly to be reckoned among the herd of 
sentimentalists. It is shocking that a man 
whose preaching made it fashionable for 
women of rank to nurse their children should 
have sent his own, as soon as born, to the 
foundling hospital, still more shocking that, 
in a note to his Discours sur I’ Inégalité, he 
should speak of this crime as one of the conse- 
quences of our social system. But for all that 
there was a faith and an ardor of conviction 
in him that distinguish him from most of the © 
writers of his time. Nor were his practice 
and his preaching always inconsistent. He 
contrived to pay regularly, whatever his own 
circumstances were, a pension of one hundred 
livres a year to a maternal aunt who had been 
kind to him in childhood. Nor was his ascet- 
icism a sham. He might have turned his 
gift into laced coats and chéteaux as easily as 
Voltaire, had he not held it too sacred to be 
bartered away in any such losing exchange. 
But what is worthy of especial remark is 
this, — that in nearly all that he wrote his 
leading object was the good of his kind, and 
that, through all the vicissitudes of a life 
which illness, sensibility of temperament, and 


confusion_of his ideas is pitiable. 
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the approaches of insanity rendered wretched 
— the associate of infidels, the foundling 
child, as it were, of an age without belief, 
least of all with any belief in itself, — he pro- 
fessed and evidently felt deeply a faith in the 
goodness both of man and of God. There is 
no such thing as scoffing in his writings. On 
the other hand, there is no stereotyped 
morality. He does not ignore the existence 
of scepticism; he recognizes its existence in 


his own nature, meets it frankly face to face, 


and makes it confess that there are things in 
the teaching of Christ that are deeper than 
its doubt. The influence of his early educa- 
tion at Geneva is apparent here. An intel- 
lect so acute as his, trained in the school of 
Calvin in a republic where theological discus- 
sion was as much the amusement of the 
people as the opera was at Paris, could not 
fail to be a good logician. He had the forti- 
tude to follow his logic wherever it led him. 
If the very impressibility of character which 
quickened his perception of the beauties of 
nature, and made him alive to the charm of 
music and musical expression, prevented him 
from being in the highest sense an original 
writer, and if his ideas were mostly suggested 
to him by books, yet the. clearness, consecu- 
tiveness, and eloquence with which he stated 
and enforced them made them his own. 
There was at least that original fire in him 
which could fuse them and run them in a 
novel mould. His power lay in this very 
ability of manipulating the thoughts of oth- 
ers. Fond of paradox he doubtless was, but 
he had a way of putting things that arrested 
attention and excited thought. 

It was, perhaps, this very sensibility to the 
surrounding atmosphere of feeling and spec- 
ulation, which made Rousseau more directly 
influential on contemporary thought (or per- 
haps we should say sentiment) than any 
writer of his time. And this is rarely con- 
sistent with enduring greatness in literature. 
It forces us to remember, against our will, the 
oratorical character of his works. They were 
all pleas, and he a great advocate} with 
Europe in the jury-box. Enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm, eloquence produces conviction 
for the moment, but it is only by truth to na- 
ture and the everlasting intuitions of man- 
kind that those abiding influences are won 
that enlarge from generation to generation. 
Rousseau was in many respects — as great 
pleaders always are — a man of the day, who 
must needs become a mere name to posterity, 
yet he could not but have had in him some 
not inconsiderable share of that principle by 


which man eternizes himself. For it is only 
to such that the night cometh not in which no 
man shall work, and he is still operative both 
in politics and literature by the principles he 
formulated or the emotions to which he gave 
a voice so piercing and so sympathetic. 

In judging Rousseau, it would be unfair not 
to take note of the malarious atmosphere in 
which he grew up. The constitution of his 
mind was thus early infected with a feverish 
taint that made him shiveringly sensitive to 
a temperature which hardier natures found 
bracing. To him this rough world was but 
too literally a rack. Good-humored Mother 
Nature commonly imbeds the nerves of her 
children in a padding of self-conceit that 
serves as a buffer against the ordinary shocks 
to which even a life of routine is liable, and it 
would seem at first sight as if Rousseau had 
been better cared for than usual in this regard. 
But as his self-conceit was enormous, so was 
the reaction from it proportionate, and the 
fretting suspiciousness of temper, sure mark 
of an unsound mind, which rendered him in- 
capable of intimate friendship, while passion- 
ately longing for it, became inevitably, when 
turned inward, a tormenting self-distrust. 
To dwell in unrealities is the doom of the 
sentimentalist; but it should not be forgotten 
that the same fitful intensity of emotion 
which makes them real as the means of ela- 
tion, gives them substance also for torture. 
Too irritably jealous to endure the rude so- 
ciety of men, he steeped his senses in the en- 
ervating incense that women are only too 
ready to burn. If their friendship be a safe- 
guard to the other sex, their homage is fatal 
to all but the strongest, and Rousseau was 
weak both by inheritance and early training. 
His father was one of those feeble creatures 
for whom a fine phrase could always satisfac- 
torily fill the void that non-performance 
leaves behind it. If he neglected duty, he 
made up for it by that cultivation of the finer 
sentiments of our common nature which 
waters flowers of speech with the brineless 
tears of a flabby remorse, without one fibre of 
resolve in it, and which impoverishes ‘the 
character in proportion as it enriches the: 
vocabulary. He was a very Apicius in that 
digestible kind of woe which makes no man 
leaner, and had a favorite receipt for cooking 
you up a sorrow @ la douleur inassouvie that 
had just enough delicious sharpness in it to 
bring tears into the eyes by tickling the pal- 
ate. ‘‘When he said to me, ‘Jean Jacques, 
let us speak of thy mother,’ I said to him, 
‘Well, father, we are going to weep, then,’ 
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and this word alone drew tears from him. 
‘Ah!’ said he, groaning, ‘give her back to me, 
console me for her, fill the void she has left in 
my soul!’’’ Alas! in such cases, the void she 
leaves is only that she found. The grief that 
seeks any other than its own society will ere- 
long want an object. This admirable parent 
allowed his son to become an outcast at six- 
teen, without any attempt to reclaim him, in 
order to enjoy unmolested a petty inheri- 
tance to which the boy was entitled in right 
of his mother. ‘This conduct,’’ Rousseau 
tells us, ‘‘of a father whose tenderness and 
virtue were so well known to me, caused me 
to make reflections on myself which have not 
a little contributed to make my heart sound. 
I drew from it this great maxim of morals, the 
only one perhaps serviceable in practice, to 
avoid situations which put our duties in op- 
position to our interest, and which show us 
our own advantage in the wrong of another, 
sure that in such situations, however sincere 
may be one’s love of virtue, it sooner or later 
grows weak without our perceiving it, and 
that we become unjust and wicked in action 
without having ceased to be just and good in 
soul.” 

This maxim may do for that ‘fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and seeks its adver- 
sary,’ which Milton could not praise, — that 
is, for a manhood whose distinction it is not 
to be manly, — but it is chiefly worth notice 
as being the characteristic doctrine of senti- 
mentalism. This disjoining of deed from 
will, of practice from theory, is to put asunder 
what God has joined by an indissoluble sac- 
rament. The soul must be tainted before 
the action become corrupt; and there is no 
self-delusion more fatal than that which 
makes the conscience dreamy with the an- 
odyne of lofty sentiments, while the life is 
grovelling and sensual, — witness Coleridge. 
In his case we feel something like disgust. 
But where, as in his son Hartley, there is 
hereditary infirmity, where the man sees the 
principle that might rescue him slip from the 
clutch of a nerveless will, like a rope through 
the fingers of a drowning man, and the con- 
fession of faith is the moan of despair, there 
is. room for no harsher feeling than pity. 
Rousseau showed through life a singular 
proneness for being convinced by his own 
eloquence; he was always his own first con- 
vert; and this reconciles his power as a writer 
with his weakness asa man. He and all like 
him mistake emotion for conviction, velleity 
for-resolve, the brief eddy of sentiment. for 


the mid-current of ever-gathering faith in 
duty that draws to itself all the affluents of 
conscience and will, and gives continuity of 
purpose to life. They are like men who love 
the stimulus of being under conviction, as it 
is called, who, forever getting religion, never 
get capital enough to retire upon and to 
spend for their own need and the common 
service. 

The sentimentalist is the spiritual hypo- 
chondriac, with-whom fancies become facts, 
while facts Gs re a discomfort because they will 
not be evaporated into fancy. In his eyes, 
Theory is too\fine a dame to confess even a 
countrycousi ship with coarse-handed Prac- 
ely ways would disconcert 
The very susceptibility 
that makes him quick to feel, makes him also 
incapable of deép and) durable feeling. He 
loves to think he suffers, and keeps a pet 
sorrow, a blue-devil familiar, that goes with 
him everywhere, like Paracelsus’s black dog. 
He takes good care, however, that it shall not 
be the true sulphurous article that some- 
times takes a fancy to fly away with his con- 
jurer. René says: ‘“‘In my madness I had 
gone so far as even to wish I might experience 
a misfortune, so that my suffering might at 
least havea real object.’”’ But no; selfishness 
is only active egotism, and there is nothing 
and nobody, with a single exception, which 
this sort of creature will not sacrifice, rather 
than give any other than an imaginary pang 
to hisidol. Vicarious pain he is not unwilling 
to endure, nay, will even commit-suicide by 
proxy, like the German poet who let his wife 
kill herself to give him a sensation. Had 
young Jerusalem been anything like Goethe's 
portrait of him in Werther, he would have 
taken very good care not to blow out the 
brains which he would have thought only too 
precious. Real sorrows are uncomfortable 
things, but purely esthetic ones are by no 
means unpleasant, and I have always fancied 
the handsome young Wolfgang writing those 
distracted letters to Auguste Stolberg with a 
looking-glass in front of him to give back an 
image of his desolation, and finding it rather 
pleasant than otherwise to shed the tear of 
sympathy with seif that would seem so bitter 
to his fair correspondent. The tears that 
have real salt in them will keep; they are the 
difficult, manly tears that are shed in secret; 
but the pathos soon evaporates from that 
fresh-water with which a man can bedew a 
dead donkey in public, while his wife is hav- 
ing a good cry over his neglect of her at home. 
We do not think the worse of Goethe for 
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hypothetically desolating himself in the 
fashion aforesaid, for with many constitu- 
tions it is as purely natural a crisis as denti- 
tion, which the stronger worry through, and 
turn out very sensible, agreeable fellows. 
But where there is an arrest of development, 
and the heartbreak of the patient is audibly 
prolonged through life, we have a spectacle 
which the toughest heart would wish to get 
as far away from as possible. 

I would not be supposed to overlook the 
distinction, too often lost sight of, between 
sentimentalism and sentiment, the latter 
being a very excellent thing in its way, as 
genuine things are apt to be. Sentiment is 
intellectualized emotion, emotion’ precipi- 
tated, as it were, in pretty crystals by the 
fancy. This is the delightful staple of the 
poets of social life like Horace and Béranger, 
or Thackeray, when he too rarely played 
with verse. It puts into words for us that 
decorous average of feeling to the expression 
of which society can consent without danger 
of being indiscreetly moved. It is excellent 
for people who are willing to save their souls 
alive to any extent that shall not be discom- 
posing. It is even satisfying till some deeper 
experience has given us a hunger which what 
we so glibly call ‘the world” cannot sate, 
just as a water-ice is nourishment enough to 
a man who has had his dinner. It is the 
sufficing lyrical interpreter of those lighter 
hours that should make part of every 
healthy man’s day, and is noxious only when 
it palls men’s appetite for the truly profound 
poetry which is very passion of very soul 
sobered by afterthought and embodied in 
eternal types by imagination. True senti- 
ment is emotion ripened by a slow ferment of 
the mind and qualified to an agreeable tem- 
perance by that taste which is the conscience 
of polite society. But the sentimentalist al- 
ways insists on taking his emotion neat, and, 
as his sense gradually deadens to the stimu- 
lus, increases his dose till he ends in a kind of 
moral deliquium. At first the debaucher, he 
becomes at last the victim of his sensations. 

- Among the ancients we find little or no 
trace of sentimentalism, though Euripides 
and still more Ovid give hints of it. Their 
masculine mood both of body and mind left 
no room for it, and hence the bracing quality 
of their literature compared with that of 
recent times, its tonic property, that seems 
almost too astringent to palates relaxed by a 
daintier diet. The first great example of the 
degenerate modern tendency was Petrarch, 
who may be said to have given it impulse and 


direction. A more perfect specimen of the 
type has not since appeared. An intellectual 
voluptuary, a moral dilettante, the first in- 
stance of that character, since too common, 
the gentleman in search of a sensation, seek- 
ing a solitude at Vaucluse because it made 
him more likely to be in demand at Avignon, 
praising philosophic poverty with a sharp eye 
to the next rich benefice in the gift of his 
patron, commending a good life but careful 
first of a good living, happy only in seclusion 
but making a dangerous journey to enjoy the 
theatrical show of a coronation in the Capi- 
tol, cherishing a fruitless passion which 
broke his heart three or four times a year and 
yet could not make an end of him till he had 
reached the ripe age of seventy and survived 
his mistress a quarter of a century, — surely 
a more exquisite perfection of inconsistency 
would be hard to find. 

When Petrarch returned from his journey 
into the North of Europe in 1332, he balanced 
the books of his unrequited passion, and, find- 
ing that he had now been in love seven years, 
thought the time had at last come to call de- 
liberately on Death. Had Death taken him 
at his word, he would have protested that he 
was only in fun. For we find him always 
taking good care of an excellent constitu- 
tion, avoiding the plague with commendable 
assiduity, and in the very year when he de- 
clares it absolutely essential to his peace of 
mind to die for good and all, taking refuge in 
the fortress of Capranica, from a wholesome 
dread of having his throat cut by robbers. 
There is such a difference between dying in a 
sonnet with a cambric handkerchief at one’s 
eyes, and the prosaic reality of demise certi- 
fied in the parish register! Practically it is 
inconvenient to be dead. Among other 
things, it puts an end to the manufacture of 
sonnets. But there seems to have been an 
excellent understanding between Petrarch 
and Death, for he was brought to that grisly 
monarch’s door so often, that, otherwise, no- 
thing short of a miracle or the nine lives of 
that animal whom love also makes lyrical 
could have saved him. ‘‘I consent,’’ he 
cries, “to live and die in Africa among its ser- 
pents, upon Caucasus, or Atlas, if, while I 
live, to breathe a pure air, and after my 
death a little corner of earth where to bestow 
my body, may be allowed me. This is all I 
ask, but this. cannot obtain. Doomed al- 
ways to wander, and to bea stranger every- 
where, O Fortune, Fortune, fix me at last to 
some one spot! I do not covet thy favors. 
Let me enjoy a tranquil poverty, let me pass 
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in this retreat the few days that remain to 
me!’’ The pathetic stop of Petrarch’s poet- 
ical organ was one he could pull out at pleas- 
ure, — and indeed we soon learn to distrust 
literary tears, as the cheap subterfuge for 
want of real feeling with natures of this qual- 
ity. Solitude with him was but the pseu- 
donym of notoriety. Poverty was the arch- 
deaconry of Parma, with other ecclesiastical 
pickings. During his retreat at Vaucluse, in 
the very height of that divine sonneteering 
love of Laura, of that sensitive purity which 
called Avignon Babylon, and rebuked the sin- 
fulness of Clement, he was himself begetting 
that kind of children which we spell with a 0. 
We believe that, if Messer Francesco had 
been present when the woman was taken in 
adultery, he would have flung the first stone 
without the slightest feeling of inconsistency, 
nay, with a sublime sense of virtue. The 
truth is, that it made very little difference to 
him what sort of proper sentiment he ex- 
pressed, provided he could do it elegantly and 
with unction. And with supreme elegance 
he knew how to express it, thereby conferring 
an incalculable benefit on the literature of 
Italy and of Europe. 

Would any one feel the difference between 
his faint abstractions and the Platonism of a 
powerful nature fitted alike for the with- 
drawal of ideal contemplation and for breast- 
ing the storms of life, — would any one know 
how wide a depth divides a noble friendship 
based on sympathy of pursuit and aspiration, 
on that mutual help which souls capable of 
self-sustainment are the readiest to give or to 
take, and a simulated passion, true neither to 
the spiritual nor the sensual part of man, — 
_ let him compare the sonnets of Petrarch with 
those which Michel Angelo addressed to Vit- 
toria Colonna. In them the airiest pinnacles 
of sentiment and speculation are buttressed 
with solid mason-work of thought, of an 
actual, not fancied experience, and the depth 
of feeling is measured by the sobriety and re- 
serve of expression, while in Petrarch’s all in- 
genuousness is frittered away into ingenuity. 
Both are cold, but the coldness of the one is 
self-restraint, while the other chills with pre- 
tence of warmth. In Michel Angelo’s, you 
feel the great architect; in Petrarch’s the ar- 
tist who can best realize his conception in the 
limits of a cherry-stone. And yet this man 
influenced literature longer and more widely 
than almost any other in modern times. So 
great is the charm of elegance, so unreal is the 
larger part of what is written! 

Certainly I donot mean to say that a work 
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of art should be looked at by the light of the 
artist’s biography, or measured by our stand- 
ard of his character. Nor do I reckon what 
was genuine in Petrarch — his love of letters, 
his refinement, his skill in the superficial 
graces of language, that rhetorical art by 
which the music of words supplants their 
meaning, and the verse moulds the thought 
instead of being plastic to it — after any such 
fashion. I have no ambition for that charac- 
ter of valet de-chambre which is said to disen- 
chant the most heroic figures into mere every- 
day personages, for it implies a mean soul no 
less than a servile condition. But we havea 
right to demand a certain amount of reality, 
however small, in the emotion of a man who 


makes\it his business to endeavor at exciting 


our own. We have a privilege of nature to 
shiver before'a painted) flame, how cunningly 
soever the colors be laid on. Yet our love 
of minute biographical detail, our desire to 
make ourselves spies upon the men of the 
past, seems so much of an instinct in us, that 
we must look for the spring of it in human na- 
ture, and that somewhat deeper than mere 
curiosity or love of gossip. It should seem to 
arise from what must be considered on the 
whole a creditable feeling, namely, that we 
value character more than any amount of 
talent, — the skill to be something, above 
that of doing anything but the best of its 
kind. The highest creative genius, and that 
only, is privileged from arrest by this person- 
ality, for there the thing produced is alto- 
gether disengaged from the producer. But 
in natures incapable of this escape from them- 
selves, the author is inevitably mixed with 
his work, and we have a feeling that the 
amount of his sterling character is the secur- 
ity for the notes he issues. Especially we feel 
so when truth to self, which is always self- 
forgetful, and not truth to nature, makes an 
essential part of the value of what is offered 
us; as where a man undertakes to narrate 
personal experience or to enforce a dogma. 
This is particularly true as respects senti- 
mentalists, because of their intrusive self- 
consciousness; for there is no more universal 
characteristic of human nature than the in- 
stinct of men to apologize to themselves for 
themselves, and to justify personal failings 
by generalizing them into universal laws. A 
man would be the keenest devil’s advocate 
against himself, were it not that he has al- 
ways taken a retaining fee for the defence; for 
I think that the indirect and mostly uncon- 
scious pleas in abatement which we read be- 
tween the lines in the works of many authors 
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are oftener written to set themselves right in 
their own eyes than in those of the world. 
And in the real life of the sentimentalist it is 
the same. He is under the wretched neces- 
sity of keeping up, at least in public, the char- 
acter he has assumed, till he at last reaches 
that last shift of bankrupt self-respect, to 
play the hypocrite with himself. Lamartine, 
after passing round the hat in Europe and 
America, takes to his bed from wounded 
pride when the French Senate votes him a 
subsidy, and sheds tears of humiliation. 
Ideally, he resents it; in practical coin, he will 
accept the shame without a wry face, he will 
“impeticos the gratillity.”’ 

George Sand, speaking of Rousseau’s 
“Confessions,”’ says that an autobiographer 
always makes himself the hero of his own 
novel, and cannot help idealizing, even if he 
would. But the weak point of all senti- 
mentalists is that they always have been, and 
always continue under every conceivable cir- 
cumstance to be, their own ideals, whether 
they are writing their own lives or no. Rous- 
seau opens his book with the statement: “I 
am not made like any of those I have seen; I 
venture to believe myself unlike any that 
exists. If I am not worth more, at least I 
am different.” O exquisite cunning of self- 
flattery! It is this very imagined difference 
that makes us worth more in our own foolish 
sight. For while all men are apt to think, or 
to persuade themselves that they think, all 
other men their accomplices in vice or weak- 
ness, they are not difficult of belief that they 
are singular in any quality or talent on which 
they hug themselves. More than this; 
people who are truly original are the last to 
find it out, for the moment we become con- 
scious of a virtue, it has left us or is getting 
ready togo. Originality does not consist ina 
fidgety assertion of selfhood, but in the fac- 
ulty of getting rid of it altogether, that the 
truer genius of the man, which commerces 
with universal nature and with other souls 
through a common sympathy with that, may 
take all his powers wholly to itself, — and 
the truly original man could no more be jeal- 
ous of his peculiar gift, than the grass could 
take credit to itself for being green. What is 
the reason that all children are geniuses, 
(though they contrive so soon to outgrow 
that dangerous quality,) except that they 
never cross-examine themselves on the sub- 
ject? The moment that process begins, their 
speech loses its gift of unexpectedness, and 
they become as tediously impertinent as the 
rest of us. 


If there never was any one like him, if he 
constituted a genus in himself, to what end 
write confessions in which no other human 
being could ever bein a condition to take the 
least possible interest? All men are inter- 
ested in Montaigne in proportion as all men 
find more of themselves in him, and all men 
see but one image in the glass which the 
greatest of poets holds up to nature, an image 
which at once startles and charms them with 
its familiarity. Fabulists always endow their 
animals with the passions and desires of 
men. But if an ox could dictate his confes- 
sions, what glimmer of understanding should 
we find in those bovine confidences, unless on 
some theory of preéxistence, some blank mis- 
giving of a creature moving about in worlds 
not realized? The truth is, that we recognize 
the common humanity of Rousseau in the 
very weakness that betrayed him into this 
conceit of himself; we find he is just like the 
rest of us in this very assumption of essential 
difference, for among all animals man is the 
only one who tries to pass for more than he is, 
and so involves himself in the condemnation 
of seeming less. 

Benvenuto Cellini was right in his dictum 
about autobiographies; and so was Dr. Kit- 
chener, in his about hares. First catch your 
perfectly sincere and unconscious man. He 
is even more uncommon than a genius of the 
first order. Most men dress themselves for 
their autobiographies, as Machiavelli used 
to do for reading the classics, in their best 
clothes; they receive us, as it were, in a parlor 
chilling and awkward from its unfamiliarity 
with man, and keep us carefully away from 
the kitchen-chimney-corner, where they 
would feel at home, and would not look ona 
lapse into nature as the unpardonable sin. © 
But what do we want of a hospitality that 
makes strangers of us, or of confidences that 
keep us at arm’s-length? Better the tavern 
and the newspaper; for in the one we can 
grumble, and from the other learn more of 
our neighbors than we care to know. John 
Smith’s autobiography is commonly John 
Smith’s design for an equestrian statue of 
himself, — very fine, certainly, and as much 
like him as like Marcus Aurelius. Saint 
Augustine, kneeling to confess, has an eye to 
the picturesque, and does it in pontificalibus, 
resolved that Domina Grundy shall think all 
the better of him. Rousseau cries, “I will 
bare my heart to you!” and, throwing open 
his waistcoat, makes us the confidants of his 
dirty linen. Montaigne, indeed, reports of 
himself with the impartiality of a naturalist, 
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and Boswell, in his letters to Temple, shows 
a maudlin irretentiveness; but is not old Sam- 
uel Pepys, after all, the only man who spoke 
to himself of himself with perfect simplicity, 
frankness, and unconsciousness? a creature 
unique as the dodo, a solitary specimen, to 
show that it was possible for Nature to in- 
dulge in so odd a whimsey! An autobio- 
graphy is good for nothing, unless the author 
tell us in it precisely what he meant not to 
tell. A man who can say what he thinks of 
another to his face is a disagreeable rarity; 
but one who could look his own Ego straight 
in the eye, and pronounce unbiased judg- 
ment, were worthy of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Museum. Had Cheiron written his auto- 
biography, the consciousness of his equine 
crupper would have ridden him like a night- 
mare; should a mermaid write hers, she would 
sink the fish’s tail, nor allow it to be put into 
the scales, in weighing her character. The 
mermaid, in truth, is the emblem of those 
who strive to see themselves; her mirror is too 
small to reflect anything more than the mulier 
formosa superne. 

But it would be sheer waste of time to hunt 
Rousseau through all his doublings of incon- 
sistency, and run him to earth in every new 
paradox. His first two books attacked, one 
of them literature, and the other society. 
But this did not prevent him from being dili- 
gent with his pen, nor from availing himself 
of his credit with persons who enjoyed all the 
advantages of that inequality whose evils 
he had so pointedly exposed. Indeed, it is 
curious how little practical communism 
there has been, how few professors it has had 
who would not have gained by a general divi- 
dend. It is perhaps no frantic effort of gen- 
erosity in a philosopher with ten crowns in 
his pocket when he offers to make common 
stock with a neighbor who has ten thousand 
of yearly income, nor is it an uncommon 
thing to see such theories knocked clean out 
of a man’s head by the descent of a thumping 
legacy. But, consistent or not, Rousseau 
remains permanently interesting as the high- 
est and most perfect type of the sentimental- 
ist of genius. His was perhaps the acutest 
mind that was ever mated with an organiza- 
tion so diseased,! the brain most far-reaching 
in speculation that ever kept itself steady and 
worked out its problems amid such disor- 
dered tumult of the nerves. His letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris, admirable for its lucid 
power and soberness of torie, and his Rous- 
seau juge de Jean Jacques, which no man can 


' Perhaps we should except Newton. [Author's note.] 


read and believe him to have been sane, show 
him to us in his strength and weakness, and 
give us a more charitable, let us hope there- 
fore a truer, notion of him than his own 
apology for himself. That he was a man of 
genius appears unmistakably in his impressi- 
bility by the deeper meaning of the epoch in 
which he lived. Before an eruption, clouds 
steeped through and through with electric 
life gather over the crater, as if in sympathy 
and expectation. As the mountain heaves 
and cracks, these vapory masses are seamed 
with fire,\as if they felt and answered the 
dumb agony) that is struggling for utterance 
below. “Just\ such flashes of eager sympa-. 
thetic fire ee from the cloudy 
volumes S the result at once and 
the warning of that convulsion of which Paris 
was to be the crater and all Europe to feel the 
spasm. There are symptoms enough else- 
where of that want of faith in the existing 
order which made the Revolution inevitable, 
—even so shallow an observer as Horace 
Walpole could forebode it so early as 1765, — 
but Rousseau more than all others is the un- 
conscious expression of the groping after 
something radically new, the instinct for a 
change that should be organic and pervade 
every fibre of the social and political body. 
Freedom of thought owes far more to the 
jester Voltaire, who also had his solid kernel 
of earnest, than to the sombre Genevese, 
whose earnestness is of the deadly kind. Yet, 
for good or evil, the latter was the foster- 
father of modern democracy, and without 
him our Declaration of Independence would 
have wanted some of those sentences in 
which the immemorial longings of the poor 
and the dreams of solitary enthusiasts were 
at last affirmed as axioms in the manifesto of 
a nation, so that all the world might hear. 
Though Rousseau, like many other fanat- 
ics, had a remarkable vein of common sense 
in him, (witness his remarks on duelling, on 
landscape-gardening, on French poetry, and 
much of his thought on education,) we can- 
not trace many practical results to his teach- 
ing, least of all in politics. For the great 
difficulty with his system, if system it may be 
called, is, that, while it professes to follow na- 
ture, it not only assumes as a starting-point 
that the individual man may be made over 
again, but proceeds to the conclusion that 
man himself, that human nature, must be 
made over again, and governments remod- 
elled on a purely theoretic basis. But when 
something like an experiment in this direc- 
tion was made in 1789, not only did it fail as 
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regarded man in general, but even as regards 
the particular variety of man that inhab- 
ited France. The Revolution accomplished 
many changes, and beneficent ones, yet it 
left France peopled, not by a new race with- 
out traditions, but by Frenchmen. Still, 
there must have been a wonderful force in 
the words of a man who, above all others, had 
the secret of making abstractions glow with 
his own fervor; and his ideas, dispersed now 
in the atmosphere of thought, have influ- 
enced, perhaps still continue to influence, 
speculative minds, which prefer swift and 
sure generalization to hesitating and doubt- 
ful experience. 

Rousseau has, in one respect, been utterly 
misrepresented and misunderstood. Even 
Chateaubriand most unfilially classes him 
and Voltaire together. It appears to me that 
the inmost core of his being was religious. 
Had he remained in the Catholic Chruch, he 
might have been a saint. Had he come 
earlier, he might have founded an order. His 
was precisely the nature on which religious 
enthusiasm takes the strongest hold, a tem- 
perament which finds sensuous delight in 
spiritual things, and satisfies its craving for 
excitement with celestial debauch. He had 
not the iron temper of a great reformer and 
organizer like Knox, who, true Scotchman 
that he was, found a way to weld this world 
and the other together in a cast-iron creed; 
but he had as much as any man ever had that 
gift of a great preacher to make the oratorical 
fervor which persuades himself while it lasts 
into the abiding conviction of his hearers. 
That very persuasion of his, that the soul 
could remain pure while the life was corrupt, 
is not unexampled among men who have left 
holier names than he. His ‘‘ Confessions,” 
also, would assign him to that class with 
whom the religious sentiment is strong and 
the moral nature weak. They are apt to be- 
lieve that they may, as special pleaders say, 
confess and avoid. Hawthorne has admir- 
ably illustrated this in the penance of Mr. 
Dimmesdale. With ali the soil that is upon 
Rousseau, I cannot help looking on him as 
one capable beyond any in his generation of 
being divinely possessed: and if it happened 
otherwise, when we remember the much that 
hindered and the little that helped in a life 
and time like his, we shall be much readier to 
pity than tocondemn. It was his very fitness 
for being something better that makes him 
able to shock us so with what in too many 
respects he unhappily was. Less gifted, he 
had been less hardly judged. More than any 


other of the sentimentalists, except possibly 
Sterne, he had in him a staple of sincerity. 
Compared with Chateaubriand, he is honesty, 
compared with Lamartine, he is manliness, 
itself. His nearest congener in our own 
tongue is Cowper. 

In the whole school there is a sickly taint. 
The strongest mark which Rousseau has left 
upon literature isa sensibility to the pictur- 
esquein Nature, not with Natureasastrength- 
ener and consoler, a wholesome tonic for a 
mind ill at ease with itself, but with Nature as 
a kind of feminine echo to the mood, flatter- 
ing it with sympathy rather than correcting 
it with rebuke or lifting it away from its un- 
manly depression, as in the wholesomer fel- 
low-feeling of Wordsworth. They seek in 
her an accessory, and notareproof. Itis less 
a sympathy with Nature than a sympathy 
with ourselves as we compel her to reflect us. 
It is solitude, Nature for her estrangement 
from man, not for her companionship with 
him; it is desolation and ruin, Nature as she 
has triumphed over man, with which this 
order of mind seeks communion and in which 
it finds solace. It is with the hostile and de- 
structive power of matter, and not with the 
spirit of life and renewal that dwells in it, that 
they ally themselves. And in human charac- 
ter itis thesame. St. Preux, René, Werther, 
Manfred, Quasimodo, they are all anomalies, 
distortions, ruins, — so much easier is it to 
caricature life from our own sickly conception 
of it than to paint it in its noble simplicity; so 
much cheaper is unreality than truth. 

Every man is conscious that he leads two 
lives, the one trivial and ordinary, the other 
sacred and recluse; one which he carries to 
society and the dinner-table, the other in 
which his youth and aspiration survive for 
him, and which is a confidence between him- 
self and God. Both may be equally sincere, 
and there need be no contradiction between 
them, any more than in a healthy man be- 
tween soul and body. If the higher life be 
real and earnest, its result, whether in litera- 
ture or affairs, will be real and earnest too. 
But no man can produce great things who is 
not thoroughly sincere in dealing with him- 
self, who would not exchange the finest show 
for the poorest reality, who does not so love 
his work that he is not only glad to give him- 
self for it, but finds rather a gain than a sacri- 
fice in the.surrender. The sentimentalist 
does not think of what he does so much as of 
what the world will think of what he does. 
He translates should into would, looks upon 
the spheres of duty and beauty as alien to 
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each other, and can never learn how life 
rounds itself to a noble completeness between 
these two opposite but mutually sustaining 
poles of what we long for and what we must. 

Did Rousseau, then, lead a life of this qual- 
ity? Perhaps, when we consider the con- 
trast which every man who looks backward 
must feel between the life he planned and the 
life which circumstance within him and with- 
out him has made for him, we should rather 
ask, Was this the life he meant to lead? Per- 
haps, when we take into account his faculty 
of self-deception, —it may be no greater 
than our own, — we should ask, Was this 
the life he believed he led? Have we any 
right to judge this man after our blunt 
English fashion, and condemn him, as we are 
wont to do, on the finding of a jury of average 
householders? Is French reality precisely 
our reality? Could we tolerate tragedy in 
rhymed alexandrines, instead of blank verse? 
The whole life of Rousseau is pitched on this 
heroic key, and for the most trivial occasion 
he must be ready with the sublime senti- 
ments that are supposed to suit him rather 
than it. It is one of the most curious fea- 
tures of the sentimental ailment, that, while 
it shuns the contact of men, it courts public- 
ity. In proportion as solitude and commun- 
ion with self lead the sentimentalist to exag- 
gerate the importance of his own personality, 
he comes to think that the least event con- 
nected with it is of consequence to his fellow- 
men. If he change his shirt, he would have 
mankind aware of it. Victor Hugo, the 
greatest living representative of the class, 
considers it necessary to let the world know 
by letter from time to time his opinions on 
every conceivable subject about which it is 
not asked nor is of the least value unless we 
concede to him an immediate inspiration. 
We men of colder blood, in whom self-con- 
sciousness takes the form of pride, and who 
have deified mauvaise honte as if our defect 
were our virtue, find it especially hard to 
understand that artistic impulse of more 
southern races to pose themselves properly on 
every occasion, and not even to die without 
some tribute of deference to the taste of the 
world they are leaving. Was not even 
mighty Ceesar’s last thought of his drapery? 
Let us not condemn Rousseau for what seems 
to us the indecent exposure of himself in his 
“Confessions.” 

Those who allow an oratorical and purely 
conventional side disconnected with our pri- 
vate understanding of the facts and with life, 
in which everything has a wholly parliamen- 


tary sense where truth is made subservient 
to the momentary exigencies of eloquence, 
should be charitable to Rousseau. While we 
encourage a distinction which establishes two 
kinds of truth, one for the world and another 
for the conscience, while we take pleasure in 


_a kind of speech that has no relation to the 


real thought of speaker or hearer, but to the 
rostrum only, we must not be hasty to con- 
demn a sentimentalism which we do our best 
to foster. e listen in public with the grav- 
ity of dugurs to what we smile at when we 
meet a brother adept. France is the native 
land of eulogy, of truth padded out to the 


size and shape demanded by comme-il-faut. 
The French Academy has, perhaps, done 
more harm by.the ogue it has given to this 


style, than it has done good by its literary 
purism; for the best purity of a language de- 
pends on the limpidity of its source in ve- 
racity of thought. Rousseau was in many 
respects a typical Frenchman, and it is not 
to be wondered at if he too often fell in with 
the fashion of saying what was expected of 
him, and what he thought due to the situa- 
tion, rather than what would have been true 
to his inmost consciousness. Perhaps we 
should allow something to the influence of 
a Calvinistic training, which certainly helps 
men who have the least natural tendency to- 
wards it to set faith above works, and to per- 
suade themselves of the efficacy of an inward 
grace to offset an outward and visible defec- 
tion from it; perhaps something also to the 
Jewish descent which his name seems to im- 
ply. 

As the sentimentalist always takes a fanci- 
ful, sometimes an unreal, life for an ideal one, 
it would be too much to say that Rousseau 
was a man of earnest convictions. But he was 
a man of fitfully intense ones, as suited so 
mobile a temperament, and his writings, more 
than those of any other of his tribe, carry 
with them that persuasion that was in him 
while he wrote. In them at least he is as 
consistent as a man who admits new ideas 
can ever be. The children of his brain he 
never abandoned, but clung to them with 
paternal fidelity. Intellectually he was true 
and fearless; constitutionally, timid, contra- 
dictory, and weak; but never, if I understand 
him rightly, false. He was a little too credu- 
lous of sonorous sentiment, but he was never, 
like Chateaubriand or Lamartine, the mere 
lackey of fine phrases. If, as some fanciful 
physiologists have assumed, there be a 
masculine and feminine lobe of the brain, it 
should seem that in men of sentimental turn 
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the masculine half fell in love with and made 
an idol of the other, obeying and admiring 
all the pretty whims of this folle du logis. In 
Rousseau the mistress had some _ noble 
elements of character, and less taint of the 
demi-monde than is visible in more recent 
cases of the same illicit relation. 


WORDSWORTH 
(1875) 


A generation has now passed away since 
Wordsworth was laid with the family in the 
churchyard at Grasmere.! Perhaps it is 
hardly yet time to take a perfectly impartial 
measure of his value as a poet. To do this is 
especially hard for those who are old enough 
to remember the last shot which the foe was 
sullenly firing in that long war of critics which 
began when he published his manifesto as 
Pretender, and which came to a pause rather 
than to an end when they flung up their caps 
with the rest at his final coronation. Some- 
thing of the intensity of the odium theologicum 
(if indeed the estheticum be not in these days 
the more bitter of the two) entered into the 
conflict. The Wordsworthians were a sect, 
who, if they had the enthusiasm, had also not 
a little of the exclusiveness and partiality 
to which sects are liable. The verses of the 
master had for them the virtue of religious 
canticles stimulant of zeal and not amenable 
to the ordinary tests of cold-blooded criti- 
cism.’ Like the hymns of the Huguenots and 
Covenanters, they were songs of battle no less 
than of worship, and the combined ardors of 
conviction and conflict lent them a fire that 
was not naturally their own. As we read 
them now, that virtue of the moment is gone 
out of them, and whatever of Dr. Wattsiness 
there is gives us a slight shock of disenchant- 
ment. It is something like the difference 
between the “ Marseillaise’’ sung by armed 
propagandists on the edge of battle, or by 
Brissotins in the tumbrel, and the words of it 
read coolly in the closet, or recited with the 
factitious frenzy of Thérése. It was natural 
in the early days of Wordsworth’s career 
to dwell most fondly on those profounder 
qualities to appreciate which settled in some 
sort the measure of a man’s right to judge of 
poetry at all. But now we must admit the 


1“‘T pay many little visits to the family in the church- 
yard at Grasmere,”’ writes James Dixon (an old servant of 
Wordsworth) to Crabb Robinson, with a simple, one 
might almost say canine pathos, thirteen years after his 
wife’s death. Wordsworth was always considerate and 
Eye his servants, Robinson tells us. [Author’s 
note. 


shortcomings, the failures, the defects, as no 
less essential elements in forming a sound 
judgment as to whether the seer and artist 
were so united in him as to justify the claim 
first put in by himself and afterwards main- 
tained by his sect to a place beside the few 
great poets who exalt men’s minds, and givea 
right direction and safe outlet to their passion 
through the imagination, while insensibly 
helping them toward balance of character and 
serenity of judgment by stimulating their 
sense of proportion, form, and the nice ad-- 
justment of means to ends. In none of our 
poets has the constant propulsion of an un- 
bending will, and the concentration of exclu- 
sive, if I must not say sornewhat narrow, 
sympathies done so much to make the original 
endowment of Nature effective, and in none 
accordingly does the biography throw so 
much light on the works, or enter so largely 
into their composition as an element whether 
of power or of weakness. Wordsworth never 
saw, and I think never wished to see, beyond 
the limits of his own consciousness and experi- 
ence. He early conceived himself to be, and 
through life was confirmed by circumstances 
in the faith that he was, a “‘ dedicated spirit,”’? 
a state of mind likely to further an intense 
but at the same time one-sided development 
of the intellectual powers. The solitude in 
which the greater part of his mature life was 
passed, while it doubtless ministered to the 
passionate intensity of his musings upon man 
and nature, was, it may be suspected, harm- 
ful to him as an artist, by depriving him of 
any standard of proportion outside himself 
by which to test the comparative value of his 
thoughts, and by rendering him more and 
more incapable of that urbanity of mind 
which could be gained only by commerce with 
men more nearly on his own level, and which 
gives tone without lessening individuality. 
Wordsworth never quite saw the distinction 
between the eccentric and the original. For 
what we call originality seems not so much 
anything peculiar, much less anything odd, 
but that quality in a man which touches 
human nature at most points of its circum- 
ference, which reinvigorates the conscious-— 
ness of our own powers by recalling and con- 
firming our own unvalued sensations and 

2In the Prelude he attributes this consecration to a 
sunrise seen (during a college vacation) as he walked 


homeward from some village festival where he had danced 
all night: 
““My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit.”” (Bk. rv.) 
{Author’s note.] 
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perceptions, gives classic shape to our own 
amorphous imaginings, and adequate utter- 
ance to our own stammering conceptions or 
emotions. The poet’s office is to be a Voice, 
not of one crying in the wilderness to a knot 
of already magnetized acolytes, but singing 
amid the throng of men, and lifting their 
common aspirations and sympathies (so first 
clearly revealed to themselves) on the wings 
of his song to a purer ether and a wider reach 
of view. We cannot, if we would, read the 
poetry of Wordsworth as mere poetry; at 
every other page we find ourselves entangled 
in a problem of esthetics. The world-old 
question of matter and form, of whether 
nectar is of precisely the same flavor when 
served to us from a Grecian chalice or from 
any jug of ruder pottery, comes up for deci- 
sion anew. The Teutonic nature has always 
shown a sturdy preference of the solid bone 
with a marrow of nutritious moral to any 
shadow of the same on the flowing mirror of 
sense. Wordsworth never lets us long forget 
the deeply rooted stock from which he sprang 
— vien ben da lui. * * * 

The true rank of Wordsworth among poets 
is, perhaps, not even yet to be fairly esti- 
mated, so hard is it to escape in the quiet 
hall of judgment uninflamed by the tumult 
of partisanship which besets the doors. 

Coming to manhood, predetermined to be 
a great poet, at a time when the artificial 
school of poetry was enthroned with all the 
authority of long succession and undisputed 
legitimacy, it was almost inevitable that 
Wordsworth, who, both by nature and judg- 
ment, was a rebel against the existing order, 
should become a partisan. Unfortunately, he 
became not only the partisan of a system, but 
of William Wordsworth as its representative. 
Right in general principle, he thus necessa- 
rily became wrong in particulars. Justly con- 
vinced that greatness only achieves its ends 
by implicitly obeying its own instincts, he 
perhaps reduced the following his instincts 
too much to a system, mistook his own re- 
sentments for the promptings of his natu- 
ral genius, and, compelling principle to the 
measure of his own temperament or even of 
the controversial exigency of the moment, fell 
sometimes into the error of making natural- 
ness itself artificial. If a poet resolve to be 
original, it will end commonly in his being 
merely peculiar. 

Wordsworth himself departed more and 
more in practice, as he grew older, from the 
theories which he had laid down in his pre- 
faces; but those theories undoubtedly had a 


great effect in retarding the growth of his 
fame. He had carefully constructed a pair of 
spectacles through which his earlier poems 
were to be studied, and the public insisted on 
looking through them at his mature works, 
and were consequently unable to see fairly 
what required a different focus. He forced 
his readers to come to his poetry with a cer- 
tain amount of conscious preparation, and 
thus gave them beforehand the impression 
of something like: mechanical artifice, and 
deprived them of the contented repose of 
implicit faith. To the child a watch seems to 
be a living creature; but Wordsworth would 
not let his readers be children, and did in- 
justice to himself by giving them an un- 
easy doubt whether creations ich really 
throbbed with the very heart’sblood’of gen- 
ius, and were alive vith ’s life of life, 


who walked in Cornelius Agrippa’s visionary 
gardens had probably no more pleasurable 
emotion than that of a shallow wonder, or 
an equally shallow self-satisfaction in think- 
ing they had hit upon the secret of the 
thaumaturgy; but toa tree that has grown as 
God willed we come without a theory and 
with no botanical predilections, enjoying it 
simply and thankfully; or the Imagination re- 
creates for us its past summers and winters, 
the birds that have nested and sung in it, the 
sheep that have clustered in its shade, the 
winds that have visited it, the cloudbergs 
that have drifted over it, and the snows that 
have ermined it in winter. The Imagination 
is a faculty that flouts at foreordination, and 
Wordsworth seemed to do all he could to 
cheat his readers of her company by laying 
out paths with a peremptory Do not step off 
the gravel! at the opening of each, and prepar- 
ing pitfalls for every conceivable emotion, 
with guide-boards to tell each when and 
where it must be catight. 

But if these things stood in the way of im- 
mediate appreciation, he had another theory 
which interferes more seriously with the total 
and permanent effect of his poems. He was 
theoretically determined not only to be a 
philosophic poet, but to be a great philosophic 
poet, and to this end he must produce an epic. 
Leaving aside the question whether the epic 
be obsolete or not, it may be doubted whether 
the history of a single man’s mind is universal 
enough in its interest to furnish all the re- 
quirements of the epic machinery, and it may 
be more than doubted whether a poet’s 
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philosophy be ordinary metaphysics, divis- 
ible into chapter and section. It is rather 
something which is more energetic in a word 
than in a whole treatise, and our hearts un- 
close themselves instinctively at its simple 
Open sesame! while they would stand firm 
against the reading of the whole body of 
philosophy. In point of fact, the one ele- 
ment of greatness which ‘The Excursion”’ 
possesses indisputably is heaviness. It is 
only the episodes that are universally read, 
and the effect of these is diluted by the con- 
necting and accompanying lectures on meta- 
physics. Wordsworth had his epic mould to 
fill, and, like Benvenuto Cellini in casting his 
Perseus, was forced to throw in everything, 
debasing the metal lest it should run short. 
Separated from the rest, the episodes are 
perfect poems in their kind, and without 
example in the language. 

Wordsworth, like most solitary men of 
strong minds, was a good critic of the sub- 
stance of poetry, but somewhat niggardly in 
the allowance he made for those subsidiary 
qualities which make it the charmer of leisure 
and the employment of minds without def- 
inite object. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether he set much store by any contempo- 
rary writing but his own, and whether he did 
not look upon poetry too exclusively as an 
exercise rather of the intellect than as a 
nepenthe of the imagination.! He says of 
himself, speaking of his youth: — 


“Tn fine, 
I was a better judge of thoughts than words, 
Misled in estimating words, not only 
By common inexperience of youth, 
But by the trade in classic niceties, 
The dangerous craft of culling term and phrase 
From languages that want the living voice 
To carry meaning to the natural heart; 
To tell us what is passion, what is truth, 
What reason, what simplicity and sense.’’ ? 


Though he here speaks in the preterite 
tense, this was always true of him, and his 
thought seems often to lean upon a word too 
weak to bear its weight. No reader of ade- 
quate insight can help regretting that he did 
not earlier give himself to ‘‘the trade of 
classic niceties.” It was precisely this which 
gives to the blank verse of Landor the severe 
dignity and reserved force which alone 
among later poets recall the tune of Milton, 
and to which Wordsworth never attained. 
Indeed, Wordsworth’s blank verse (though 


1 According to Landor, he pronounced all Scott's 
poetry to be ‘‘not worth five shillings.’’ [Author’s note.] 
2 Prelude, bk. tv. [Author’s note.] 
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the passion be profounder) is always essen- 
tially that of Cowper. They were alike also 
in their love of outward nature and of simple 
things. The main difference between them 
is one of scenery rather than of sentiment, 
between the lifelong familiar of the moun- 
tains and the dweller on the plain. 

It cannot be denied that in Wordsworth 
the very highest powers of the poetic mind 
were associated with a certain tendency to 
the diffuse and commonplace. It is-in the 
understanding (always prosaic) that the 
great golden veins of his imagination are em- 
bedded. He wrote too much to write always 
well; for it is not a great Xerxes-army of 
words, but a compact Greek ten thousand, 
that march safely down to posterity. He 
set tasks to his divine faculty, which is much 
the same as trying to make Jove’s eagle do 
the service of a clucking hen. Throughout 
“The Prelude’ and ‘‘The Excursion”’ he 
seems striving to bind the wizard Imagina- 
tion with the sand-ropes of dry disquisition, 
and to have forgotten the potent spell-word 
which would make the particles cohere. 
There is an arenaceous quality in the style 
which makes progress wearisome. Yet with 
what splendors as of mountain sunsets are we 
rewarded! what golden rounds of verse do we 
not see stretching heavenward with angels 
ascending and descending! what haunting 
harmonies hover around us deep and eternal 
like the undying barytone of the sea! and if 
we are compelled to fare through sands and 
desert wildernesses, how often do we not hear 
airy shapes that syllable our names with a 
startling personal appeal to our highest con- 
sciousness and our noblest aspiration, such 
as we wait for in vain in any other poet! 
Landor, in a letter to Miss Holford, says ad- 
mirably of him, ‘‘Common minds alone can 
be ignorant what breadth of. philosophy, 
what energy and intensity of thought, what 
insight into the heart, and what observation 
of nature are requisite for the production of 
such poetry.” 

Take from Wordsworth all which an hon- 
est criticism cannot but allow, and what is 
left will show how truly great he was. He. 
had no humor, no dramatic power, and his 
temperament was of that dry and juiceless 


8’ This was instinctively felt, even by his admirers. 
Miss Martineau said to Crabb Robinson in 1839, speak- 
ing of Wordsworth’s conversation: ‘‘Sometimes he is 
annoying from the pertinacity with which he dwells on 
trifles; at other times he flows on in the utmost grandeur, 
leaving a strong impression of inspiration.’’ Robinson 
tells us that he read Resolution and Independence to a lady 
who was affected by it even to tears, and then said, “I 
have not heard anything for years that so much delighted 
me; but, after all, it is not poetry."’ [Author’s note.] 
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quality, that in all his published correspond- 
ence you shall not find a letter, but only 
essays. If we consider carefully where he 
was most successful, we shall find that it was 
not so much in description of natural scenery, 
or delineation of character, as in vivid ex- 
pression of the effect produced by external 
objects and events upon his own mind, and of 
the shape and hue (perhaps momentary) 
which they in turn took from his mood or 
temperament. His finest passages are always 
monologues. He had a fondness for particu- 
lars, and there are parts of his poems which 
remind us of local histories in the undue 
relative importance given to trivial matters. 
He was the historian of Wordsworthshire. 
This power of particularization (for it is as 
truly a power as generalization) is what gives 
such vigor and greatness to single lines and 
sentiments of Wordsworth, and to poems de- 
veloping a single thought or sentiment. It 
was this that made him so fond of the sonnet. 
That sequestered nook forced upon him the 
limits which his fecundity (if I may not say 
his garrulity) was never self-denying enough 
to impose on itself. It suits his solitary and 
meditative temper, and it was there that 
Lamb (an admirable judge of what was per- 
manent in literature) liked him best. Its 
narrow bounds, but fourteen paces from end 
to end, turn into a virtue his too common 
fault of giving undue prominence to every 
passing emotion. He excels in monologue, 
and the law of the sonnet tempers monologue 
with mercy. In ‘‘The Excursion’’ we are 
driven to the subterfuge of a French verdict 
of extenuating circumstances. His mind had 
not that reach and elemental movement of 
Milton’s, which, like the trade-wind, gath- 
ered to itself thoughts and images like stately 
fleets from every quarter; some deep with 
silks and spicery, some brooding over the 
silent thunders of their battailous arma- 
ments, but all swept forward in their destined 
track, over the long billows of his verse, every 
inch of canvas strained by the unifying 
breath of their common epic impulse. It 
was an organ that Milton mastered, mighty 
in compass, capable equally of the trumpet’s 
ardors or the slim delicacy of the flute, and 
sometimes it bursts forth in great crashes 
through his prose, as if he touched it for 
solace in the intervals of his toil. If Words- 
worth sometimes put the trumpet to his lips, 
yet he lays it aside soon and willingly for his 
appropriate instrument, the pastoral reed. 
And it is not one that grew by any vulgar 
stream, but that which Apollo breathed 


through, tending the flocks of Admetus, — 
that which Pan endowed with every melody 
of the visible universe, — the same in which 
the soul of the despairing nymph took refuge 
and gifted with her dual nature, —so that 
ever and anon, amid the notes of human joy 
or sorrow, there comes suddenly a deeper and 
almost awful tone, thrilling us into dim con- 
sciousness of a forgotten divinity. 
Wordsworth’s absolute want of humor, 
while it no doubt confirmed his self-confi- 
dence by making him insensible both to 
the comical incongruity into which he was 
often led by his earlier theory concerning the 
language of poetry and to the not unnatural 
ridicule called forth by it, seems to have been 
indicative of a certain dulness of perception 
in other directions.!_ We cannot help feeling 


1 Nowhere is this \displayed with mo 


the ballad of Helen of 1 (a 
matched in any language for swiftness of movement and 
savage sincerity of feeling. Its shuddering compfession 
is masterly. 4 


‘‘Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

That died to succor me! 


“‘O, think ye not my heart was sair 
When my love dropt down and spake na mair?”’ 


Compare this with — 


“Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, 
And, starting up, to Bruce’s heart 
He launched a deadly javelin; 


“Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 
And, stepping forth to meet the same, 
Did with her body cover 
The Youth, her chosen lover. 


“And Bruce (as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon) sailed away to Spain, 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish Crescent.’’ 


These are surely the verses of an attorney’s clerk 
‘penning a stanza when he should engross.” It will be 
noticed that Wordsworth here also: departs from his 
earlier theory of the language of poetry by substituting 
a javelin for a bullet as less modern and familiar. Had 
he written — 


‘‘And Gordon never gave a hint, 
But, having somewhat picked his flint, 
Let fly the fatal bullet 
That killed that lovely pullet,’’ — 


it would hardly have seemed more like a parody than 
the rest. He shows the same insensibility in a note upon 
the Ancient Mariner in the second edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads: ‘‘The poem of my friend has indeed great de- 
fects; first, that the principal person has no distinct 
character, either in his profession of mariner, or as a 
human being who, having been long under the control of 
supernatural impressions, might be supposed himself to 
partake of. something supernatural; secondly, that he 
does not act, but is continually acted upon; thirdly, that 
the events, having no necessary connection, do not pro- 
duce each other; and lastly, that the imagery is some- 
what laboriously accumulated.’’ Here is an indictment, 
to be sure, and drawn, plainly erough, by the attorney’s 
clerk aforenamed. One would think that the strange 
charm of Coleridge’s most truly original poems lay in this 
very emancipation from the laws of cause and effect. 
[Author’s note.]} 
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that the material of his nature was essentially 
prose, which, in his inspired moments, he had 
the power of transmuting, but which, when- 
ever the inspiration failed or was factitious, 
remained obstinately leaden. The normal 
condition of many poets would seem to ap- 
proach that temperature to which Words- 
worth’s mind could be raised only by the 
white heat of profoundly inward passion. 
And in proportion to the intensity needful to 
make his nature thoroughly aglow is the very 
high quality of his best verses. They seem 
rather the productions of nature than of 
man, and have the lastingness of such, de- 
lighting our age with the same startle of new- 
ness and beauty that pleased our youth. Is 
it his thought? It has the shifting inward 
lustre of diamond. Isit his feeling? Itisas 
delicate as the impressions of fossil ferns. He 
seems to have caught and fixed forever in 
immutable grace the most evanescent and 
intangible of our intuitions, the very ripple- 
marks on the remotest shores of being. But 
this intensity of mood which insures high 
quality is by its very nature incapable of pro- 
longation, and Wordsworth, in endeavoring 
it, falls more below himself, and is, more even 
than many poets his inferiors in imaginative 
quality, a poet of passages. Indeed, one 
cannot help having the feeling sometimes 
that the poem is there for the sake of these 
passages, rather than that these are the 
natural jets and elations of a mind energized 
by the rapidity of its own motion. In other 
words, the happy couplet or gracious image 
seems not to spring from the inspiration of 
the poem conceived as a whole, but rather to 
have dropped of itself into the mind of the 
poet in one of his rambles, who then, in a less 
rapt mood, has patiently built up around ita 
setting of verse too often ungraceful in form 
and of a material whose cheapness may cast a 
doubt on the priceless quality of the gem it 
encumbers.t During the most happily pro- 
ductive period of his life, Wordsworth was 
impatient of what may be called the me- 
chanical portion of his art. His wife and 
sister seem from the first to have been his 
scribes. In later years, he had learned and 
often insisted on the truth that poetry was an 
art no less than a gift, and corrected his 
poems in cold blood, sometimes to. their 
detriment. But he certainly had more of the 


1**A hundred times when, roving high and low, 
I have been harassed with the toil of verse, 
‘Much pains and little progress, and at once 
Some lovely Image in the song rose up, 
Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea.” 
Prelude, bk. tv. [Author’s note.] 
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vision than of the faculty divine, and was 
always a little numb on the side of form and 
proportion. Perhaps his best poem in these 
respects is the ‘‘Laodamia,’’ and it is not 
uninstructive to learn from his own lips that 
“it cost him more trouble than almost any- 
thing of equal length he had ever written.” 
His longer poems (miscalled epical) have no 
more intimate bond of union than their more 
or less immediate relation to his own per- 
sonality. Of character other than his own he 
had but a faint conception, and all the per- 
sonages of ‘The Excursion”’ that are not 
Wordsworth are the merest shadows of him- 
self upon mist, for his self-concentrated na- 
ture was incapable of projecting itself into 
the consciousness of other men and seeing the 
springs of action at their source in the re- 
cesses of individual character. The best 
parts of these longer poems are bursts of im- 
passioned soliloquy, and his fingers were © 
always clumsy at the callida junctura. The 
stream of narration is sluggish, if varied by 
times with pleasing reflections (viridesque 
placido equore sylvas); we are forced to do 
our own rowing, and only when the current is 
hemmed in by some narrow gorge of the 
poet’s personal consciousness do we feel our- 
selves snatched along on the smooth but im- 
petuous rush of unmistakable inspiration. 
The fact that what is precious in Words- 
worth’s poetry was (more truly even than 
with some greater poets than he) a gift rather 
than an achievement should always be borne 
in mind in taking the measure of his power. 
I know not whether to call it height or depth, 
this peculiarity of his, but it certainly en- 
dows those parts of his work which we should 
distinguish as Wordsworthian with an un- 
expectedness and impressiveness of original- 
ity such as we feel in the presence of Nature 
herself. He seems to have been half con- 
scious of this, and recited his own poems to 
all comers with an enthusiasm of wondering 
admiration that would have been profoundly 
comic? but for its simple sincerity and for 
the fact that William Wordsworth, Esquire, 
of Rydal Mount, was one person, and the 
William Wordsworth whom he so heartily 
reverenced quiteanother. We recognize two 
voices in him, as Stephano did in Caliban. 
There are Jeremiah and his scribe Baruch. 
If the prophet cease from dictating, the 


2 Mr. Emersor tells us that he was at first tempted to 
smile, and Mr. Ellis Yarnall (who saw him in his eightieth 
year) says, ‘‘These quotations [from his own works] he 
read in a way that much impressed me; it seemed almost 
as if he were awed by the greatness of his own power, the 
gifts with which he had been endowed.’ (The italics are 
mine.) [Author’s note.] 
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amanuensis, rather than be idle, employs his 
pen in jotting down some anecdotes of his 
master, how he one day went out and saw an 
old woman, and the next day did not, and so 
came home and dictated some verses on this 
ominous phenomenon, and how another day 
he saw a cow. These marginal annotations 
have been carelessly taken up into the text, 
have been religiously held by the pious to be 
orthodox scripture, and by dexterous exegesis 
have been made to yield deeply oracular 
meanings. Presently the real prophet takes 
up the word again and speaks as one divinely 
inspired, the Voice of a higher and invisible 
power. Wordsworth’s better utterances 
have the bare sincerity, the absolute abstrac- 
tion from time and place, the immunity from 
decay, that belong to the grand simplicities of 
the Bible. They seem not more his own than 
ours and every man’s, the word of the in- 
alterable Mind. This gift of his was natu- 
rally very much a matter of temperament, 
and accordingly by far the greater part of his 
finer product belongs to the period of his 
prime, ere Time had set his lumpish foot on 
the pedal that deadens the nerves of animal 
sensibility.t He did not grow as those poets 
do in whom the artistic sense is predominant. 
One of the most delightful fancies of the 
Genevese humorist, Toepffer, is the poet 
Albert, who, having had his portrait drawn 
by a highly idealizing hand, does his best 
afterwards to look like it. Many of Words- 
worth’s later poems seem like rather un- 
successful efforts to resemble his former self. 
They would never, as Sir John Harrington 
says of poetry, ‘keep a child from play and 
an old man from the chimney-corner.”’ ? 
Chief Justice Marshall once blandly inter- 
rupted a junior counsel who was arguing 
certain obvious points of law at needless 
length, by saying, ‘“‘Brother Jones, there are 
some things which a Supreme Court of the 


1 His best poetry was written when he was under the 
immediate influence of Coleridge. Coleridge seems to 
have felt this, for it is evidently to Wordsworth that he 
alludes when he speaks of ‘‘those who have been so well 
pleased that I should, year after year, flow with a hun- 
dred nameless rills into theiy main ras] (Letters, 
Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. C., vol. i. pp. 5, 
6.) “Wordsworth found fault with the repetition of the 
concluding sound of the participles in Shakespeare’s line 
about bees: 


‘The singing masons building roofs of gold.’ 


This, he said, was a line that Milton never would have 
written. Keats thought, on the other hand, that the 
repetition was in harmony with the continued note of 
the singers.”” (Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography.) Words- 
worth writes to Crabb Robinson in 1837, ‘‘My ear is 
susceptible to the clashing of sounds almost to disease.”’ 
One cannot help thinking that his training in these niceties 
was begun by Coleridge. [Author’s note.] 

2In the Preface to his translation of the Orlando 
Furioso. [Author's note.] 


United States sitting in equity may be pre- 
sumed to know.’’ Wordsworth has this 
fault of enforcing and restating obvious 
points till the reader feels as if his own intelli- 
gence were somewhat underrated. He is 
over-conscientious in giving us full measure, 
and once profoundly absorbed in the sound of 
his own voice, he knows not when to stop. 
If he feel himself flagging, he has a droll way 
of keeping the floor, as it were, by asking 
himself a series of questions sometimes not 
needing, and often incapable of answer. 
There are three stanzas of such near the close 
of the First Part of “Peter Bell,’’ where 
Peter first catches a glimpse of the dead body 
in the water, all happily incongruous, and 
ending with one which réache§ the height of 
comicality: — 


sal 
“Ts ita fle 
Of fire his erate self is tethering? 


Or stubborn spirit doomed to yell, 
In solitary ward or cell, 
Ten thousand miles from all his brethren?”’ 


The same want of humor which made him 
insensible to incongruity may perhaps ac- 
count also for the singular unconsciousness of 
disproportion which so often strikes us in his 
poetry. For example, a little farther on in 
‘Peter Bell’’ we find: — 


‘‘ Now — like a tempest-shattered bark 
That overwhelmed and prostrate lies, 
And in a moment to the verge 
Is lifted of a foaming surge — 

Full suddenly the Ass doth rise!” 


And one cannot help thinking that the sim- 
iles of the huge stone, the sea-beast, and the 
cloud, noble as they are in themselves, are 
somewhat too lofty for the service to which 
they are put.’ 

The movement of Wordsworth’s mind 
was too slow and his mood too meditative 
for narrative poetry. He values his own 
thoughts and reflections too much to sacrifice 
the least of them to the interests of his story. 
Moreover, it is never action that interests 
him, but the subtle motives that lead to or 
hinder it. ‘‘The Wagoner” involuntarily 
suggests a comparison with “Tam O’Shan- 
ter’ infinitely to its own disadvantage. 
“Peter Bell,” full though it be of profound 
touches and subtle analysis, is lumbering and 
disjointed. Even Lamb was forced to con- 
fess that he did not like it. ‘‘The White 
Doe,” the most Wordsworthian of them all in 
the best meaning of the epithet, is also only 


3 In Resolution and Independence. [Author’s note.] 
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the more truly so for being diffuse and re- 
luctant. What charms in Wordsworth and 
will charm forever is the 


“Happy tone 
Of meditation slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone.” 


A few poets, in the exquisite adaptation of 
their words to the tune of our own feelings 
and fancies, in the charm of their manner, 
indefinable as the sympathetic grace of 
woman, are everything to us without our 
being able to say that they are much in them- 
selves. They rather narcotize than fortify. 
Wordsworth must subject our mood to his 
own before he admits us to his intimacy; but, 
once admitted, it is for life, and we find our- 
selves in his debt, not for what he has been to 
us in our hours of relaxation, but for what he 
has done for us as a reinforcement of faltering 
purpose and*personal independence of char- 
acter. His system ofa Nature-cure, first 
professed by Dr. Jean Jacques and continued 
by Cowper, certainly breaks down asa whole. 
The Solitary of ‘‘ The Excursion,’’ who has 
not been cured of his scepticism by living 
among the medicinal mountains, is, so far as 
we can see, equally proof against the lectures 
of Pedler and Parson. Wordsworth appar- 
ently felt that this would be so, and accord- 
ingly never saw his way clear to finishing 
the poem. But the treatment, whether a 
panacea or not, is certainly wholesome, inas- 
much as it inculcates abstinence, exercise, 
and uncontaminate air. I am not sure, in- 
deed, that the Nature-cure theory does not 
tend to foster in constitutions less vigorous 
than Wordsworth’s what Milton would calla 
fugitive and cloistered virtue at a dear ex- 
pense of manlier qualities. The ancients and 
our own Elizabethans, ere spiritual megrims 
had become fashionable, perhaps made more 
out of life by taking a frank delight in its 
action and passion and by grappling with the 
facts of this world, rather than muddling 
themselves over the insoluble problems of 
another. If they had not discovered the 
picturesque, as we understand it, they found 
surprisingly fine scenery in man and his 
destiny, and would have seen something 
ludicrous, it may be suspected, in the spec- 
tacle of a grown man running to hide his head 
in the apron of the Mighty Mother whenever 
he had an ache in his finger or got a bruise in 
the tussle for existence. 

But when, as I have said, our impartiality 
has made all those qualifications and deduc- 
tions against which even the greatest poet 


may not plead his privilege, what is left to 
Wordsworth is enough to justify his fame. 
Even where his genius is wrapped in clouds, 
the unconquerable lightning of imagination 
struggles through, flashing out unexpected 
vistas, and illuminating the humdrum path- 
way of our daily thought with a radiance of 
momentary consciousness that seems like a 
revelation. If it be the most delightful func- 
tion of the poet to set our lives to music, yet 
perhaps he will be even more sure of our 
maturer gratitude if he do his part also as 
moralist and philosopher to purify and en- 
lighten; if he define and encourage our vacil- 
lating perceptions of duty; if he piece to- 
gether our fragmentary apprehensions of our 
own life and that larger life whose uncon- 
scious instruments we are, making of the 
jumbled bits of our dissected map of experi- 
ence a coherent chart. In the great poets 
there is an exquisite sensibility both of soul 
and sense that sympathizes like gossamer 
sea-moss with every movement of the ele- 
ment in which it floats, but which is rooted on 
the solid rock of our common sympathies. 
Wordsworth shows less of this finer feminine 
fibre of organization than one or two of his 
contemporaries, notably than Coleridge or 
Shelley; but he was a masculine thinker, and 
in his more characteristic poems there is 
always a kernel of firm conclusion from far- 
reaching principles that stimulates thought 
and challenges meditation. Groping in the 
dark passages of life, we come upon some 
axion of his, as it were a wall that gives us our 
bearings and enables us to find an outlet. 
Compared with Goethe we feel that he lacks 
that serene impartiality of mind which re- 
sults from breadth of culture; nay, he seems 
narrow, insular, almost provincial. He re- 
minds us of those saints of Dante who gather 
brightness by revolving on their own axis. 
But through this very limitation of range he 
gains perhaps in intensity and the impressive- 
ness which results from eagerness of personal 
conviction. If we read Wordsworth through, 
as I have just done, we find ourselves chang- 
ing our mind about him at every other page, 
so uneven is he. If we read our favorite - 
poems or passages only, he will seem uni- 
formly great. And even as regards ‘The 
Excursion” we should remember how few 
long poems will bear consecutive reading. 
For my part I know of but one, — the 
“Odyssey.” 

None of our great poets can be called popu- 
lar in any exact sense of the word, for the 
highest poetry deals with thoughts and emo- 
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tions which inhabit, like rarest sea-mosses, 
the doubtful limits of that shore between our 
abiding divine and our fluctuating human 
nature, rooted in the one, but living in the 
other, seldom laid bare, and otherwise visible 
only at exceptional moments of entire calm 
and clearness. Of no other poet except 
Shakespeare have so many phrases become 
household words as of Wordsworth. If Pope 
has made current more epigrams of worldly 
wisdom, to Wordsworth belongs the nobler 
praise of having defined for us, and given us 
for a daily possession, those faint and vague 
suggestions of other-worldliness of whose 
gentle ministry with our baser nature the 
hurry and bustle of life scarcely ever allowed 
us to be conscious. He has won for himself a 
secure immortality by a depth of intuition 
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which makes only the best minds at their 
best hours worthy, or indeed capable, of his 
companionship, and by a homely sincerity of 
human sympathy which reaches the hum- 
blest heart. Our language owes him grati- 
tude for the habitual purity and abstinence of 
his style, and we who speak it, for having 
emboldened us to take delight in simple 
things, and to trust ourselves to our own 
instincts. And hehath hisreward. It needs 
not to bid . 


‘““Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumond lie 
A little nearer Spenser ’’; — 


for there is no fear of crowding in that little 
society with whom he is nrolled as fifth 
in the succession of cr oop bs Poets. 


a> e3, 
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THE BALLAD OF THE 
OYSTERMAN 
(1830) 


It was a tall young oysterman lived by the 
river-side, 

His shop was just upon the bank, his boat 
was on the tide; 

The daughter of a fisherman, that was so 
straight and slim, 

Lived over on the other bank, right opposite 
to him. 


It was the pensive oysterman that saw a 
lovely maid, 

Upon a moonlight evening, a-sitting in the 
shade; 

He saw her wave her handkerchief, as much 
as if to say, 

“T’m wide awake, young oysterman, and all 
the folks away.” 


Then up arose the oysterman, and to himself 


said he, 
“T guess I'll leave the skiff at home, for fear 
that folks should see; 10 
I read it in the story-book, that, for to kiss 
his dear, 


Leander swam the Hellespont, — and I will 
swim this here.” 


And he has leaped into the waves, and 
crossed the shining stream, 


And he has clambered up the bank, all in the 
moonlight gleam; 

Oh there were kisses sweet as dew, and words 
as soft as rain, — 

But they have heard her father’s step, and in 
he leaps again! 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman, — ‘Oh, 
what was that, my daughter?” 
“’Twas nothing but a pebble, sir, I threw 
into the water.” 

‘‘And what is that, pray tell me, love, that 
paddles off so fast?”’ 

“Tt’s nothing but a porpoise, sir, that’s been 
a-swimming past.”’ 20 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman, — “Now 
bring me my harpoon! 

I'll get into my fishing- boat, and fix the fel- 
low soon.’ 

Down fell that pretty innocent, as falls a 
snow-white lamb, 

Her hair drooped round her pallid cheeks, 
like seaweed on a clam. 


Alas for those two loving ones! she waked not 
from her swound, 

And he was taken with the cramp, and i in the 
waves was drowned; 

But Fate has metamorphosed them, in pity 
of their woe, 

And now they keep an oyster-shop for mer- 
maids down below. 


MY AUNT 


‘THE HEIGHT OF THE 
RIDICULOUS 


(1830) 


I wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him Io 
To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 


“These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 
“There'll be the devil to pay.” 


He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 
At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 20 


He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; his waistband split; 

The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 30 
And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


OLD IRONSIDES 
(1830) 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon’s roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 
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Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 10 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 20 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


MY AUNT 
(1831) 


My aunt! my dear ynmarried aunt! 
Long years have o’er her flown; 

Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone; 

I know it hurts her, — though she lopks 
As cheerful as she can; 

Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span. 


My aunt! my poor deluded aunt! 
Her hair is almost gray; 10 
Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way? 
How can she lay her glasses down, 
And say she reads as well, 
When through a double convex lens 
She just makes out to spell? 


Her father — grandpapa! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles — 
Vowed she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles; 20 
He sent her to a stylish school; 
’Twas in her thirteenth June; 
And with her, as the rules required, 
‘Two towels and a spoon.”’ 


They braced my aunt against a board, 
To make her straight and tall; 
They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small; 
They pinched her feet, they singed her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins; — 30 
Oh, never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 
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So, when my precious aunt was done, 
My grandsire brought her back 

(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 
Might follow on the track) ; 

“Ah!” said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

“What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man!”’ 40 


Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade, 
Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 
For her how happy had it been! 
And Heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. 


THE*ATAST AeRAR 
(1831 or 1832) 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found r0 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
‘They are gone.”’ 


The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 20 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow; 30 
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But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 40 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if aed to be 
teat upo on the tree 


At the old tte ee 
Where I cling. 


THE COMET. 
(1832) 


The Comet! He is on his way, 
And singing as he flies; 

The whizzing planets shrink before 
The spectre of the skies; 

Ah! well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale, 

Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billion leagues of tail! 


On, on by whistling spheres of light 
He flashes and he flames; . 10 
He turns not to the left nor right, 
He asks them not their names; 
One spurn from his demoniac heel, — 
Away, away they fly, 
Where darkness might be bottled up 
And sold for ‘‘Tyrian dye.” 


And what would happen to the land, 
And how would look the sea, 
If in the bearded devil’s path 
Our earth should chance to be? 20 
Full hot and high the sea would boil, 
Full red the forests gleam; 
Methought I saw and heard it all 
In a dyspeptic dream! 


I saw a tutor take his tube 
The Comet’s course to spy; 

I heard a scream, — the gathered rays 
Had stewed the tutor’s eye; 

I saw a fort, — the soldiers all 
Were armed with goggles green; 30 


‘ 
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Pop cracked the guns! whiz flew the balls! 
Bang went the magazine! 


I saw a poet dip a scroll 
Each moment in a tub, 
I read upon the warping back, 
“The Dream of Beelzebub”’; 
He could not see his verses burn, 
Although his brain was fried, 
And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried. 40 


- I saw the scalding pitch roll down 


The crackling, sweating pines, 

And streams of smoke, like water-spouts, 
Burst through the rumbling mines; 

I asked the firemen why they made 
Such noise about the town; 

They answered not, — but all the while 
The brakes went up and down. 


I saw a roasting pullet sit 
Upon a baking egg; 50 
I saw a cripple scorch his hand 
Extinguishing his leg; 
I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 
And every mother’s gosling fell 
Crisped to a crackling coal. 


I saw the ox that browsed the grass 

Writhe in the blistering rays, 
The herbage in his shrinking jaws 

Was all a fiery blaze; 60 
I saw huge fishes, boiled to rags, 

Bob through the bubbling brine; 
And thoughts of supper crossed my soul; 

I had been rash at mine. 
Strange sights! strange sounds! Oh fearful 

dream! 

Its memory haunts me still, 
The steaming sea, the crimson glare, 

That wreathed each wooded hill; 
Stranger! if through thy reeling brain 

Such midnight visions sweep, 70 
Spare, spare, oh, spare thine evening meal, 

And sweet shall be thy sleep! 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
(1858) 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 


And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 10 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to 
dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing 
shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt un- 
sealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past — year’s dwelling for the 


new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway 
through, 
Built up its idle daor, 20 


Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd 
horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings: — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 30 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea! 


THE LIVING TEMPLE 
(1858) 


Not in the world of light alone, 

Where God has built his blazing throne, 
Nor yet alone in earth below, 

With belted seas that come and go, 
And endless isles of sunlit green, 

Is all thy Maker’s glory seen: 
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Look in upon thy wondrous frame, — 
Eternal wisdom still the same! 


The smooth, soft air with pulse-like waves 
Flows murmuring through its hidden caves, 
Whose streams of brightening purple rush, 1: 
Fired with a new and livelier blush, 

While all their burden of decay 

The ebbing current steals away, 

And red with Nature’s flame they start 
From the warm fountains of the heart. 


No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
Forever quivering o’er his task, 

While far and wide a crimson jet 

Leaps forth to fill the woven net 20 
Which in unnumbered crossing tides 

The flood of burning life divides, 

Then, kindling each decaying part, 

Creeps back to find the throbbing heart. 


But warmed with that unchanging flame 
Behold the outward moving frame, 

Its living marbles jointed strong 

With glistening band and silvery thong, 
And linked to reason’s guiding reins 

By myriad rings in trembling chains, 30 
Each graven with the threaded zone 

Which claims it as the master’s own. 


See how yon beam of seeming white 

Is braided out of seven-hued light, 

Yet in those lucid globes no ray 

By any chance shall break astray. 

Hark how the rolling surge of sound, 

Arches and spirals circling round, 

Wakes the hushed spirit through thine ear 
With music it is heaven to hear. “6 


Then mark the cloven sphere that holds 
All thought in its mysterious folds; 
That feels sensation’s faintest thrill, 
And flashes forth the sovereign will; 
Think on the stormy world that dwells 
Locked in its dim and clustering cells! 
The lightning gleams of power it sheds 
Along its hollow glassy threads! 


O Father! grant thy love divine 

To make these mystic temples thine! 50 
When wasting age and wearying strife 

Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 

When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 

Take the poor dust thy mercy warms, 

And mould it into heavenly forms! 


THE VOICELESS © 
(1858) 


We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild-flowers who will stoop to num- 

ber? 

A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them: — 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whose song has told their hearts’ sad 
storys Io 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his longed-for wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s — crushing 
presses, — 20 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 


THE BOYS 
(1859) 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys? 

If there has, take him out, without making a 
noise. . 

Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Cata- 
logue’s spite! 

Old Time is a liar! We're twenty to-night! 

We're twenty! We’re twenty! Who says 

we are more? 

tipsy, — young 

him the door! 

“Gray temples at twenty?” — Yes! white if 
we please; 

Where the snow-flakes fall thickest there’s 
nothing can freeze! 


He’s jackanapes! — show 


Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the 


mistake! ) 
Look close, — you will see not a sign of a 
flake! Io 
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We want some new garlands for those we 
have shed, — 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may 
have been told, 

Of talking (in public) as if we were old: — 

That boy we call ‘‘Doctor,’’ and this we call 
‘‘Tudge 7 

It’s a neat little fiction, — of course it’s all 
fudge. 


That fellow’s the ‘‘Speaker,’’ — the one on 
the right; 

“Mr. Mayor,” my young one, how are you 
to-night? 

That’s our ‘‘Member of Congress,’ 
when we chaff; 

There’s the ‘‘Reverend”’ What’s his name? 
— don’t make me laugh. 20 


b 


we say 


That boy with the grave mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful 


book, 

And the RoyaL Society thought it was 
true! 

So they chose him right in; a good joke it was 
too! 


There’s a boy, we pretend, with a three- 
decker brain, 

That could harness a team with a logical 
chain; 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled 
fire, 

We called him ‘‘The Justice,’ but now he’s 
“The Squire.” . 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent 


pith, — 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith; 30 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the 
free, — 

Just read on his medal, ‘My country,” “of 
thee!”’ 

You hear that boy laughing? — You think 
he’s all fun; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has 
done; 

The wip Say laugh loud as they troop to his 
call, 


And the poor man that knows him laughs 
loudest of all! 


Yes, we're boys, —always playing with 
tongue or with pen, — 


And I sometimes have asked, — Shall we 


ever be men? 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, 


and gay, 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling 
away? 4o 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its 
gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its 
May! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting 
toys, 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, THz 
Boys! 


HYMN OF TRUST 
(1859) 


O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain while Thou art near! 


Though long the weary way we tread, 

And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
No.path we shun, no darkness dread, 

Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near! 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 10 
The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near! 


On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear, 

Content to suffer while we know, 
Living and dying, Thou art near! 


TO MY READERS 
(1862) 


Nay, blame me not; I might have spared 
Your patience many a trivial verse, 
Yet these my earlier welcome shared, 
So, let the better shield the worse. 


And some might say, ‘Those ruder songs 
Had freshness which the new have lost; 
To spring the opening leaf belongs, 
The chestnut-burs await the frost.” 


When those I wrote, my locks were brown, 
When these I write — ah, well-a-day! 10 
The autumn thistle’s silvery down 
Is not the purple bloom of May! 
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Go, little book, whose pages hold 
Those garnered years in loving trust; 

How long before your blue and gold 
Shall fade and whiten in the dust? 


O sexton of the alcoved tomb, 

Where souls in leathern cerements lie, 
Tell me each living poet’s doom! 

How long before his book shall die? 20 


It matters little, soon or late, 

A day, a month, a year, an age, — 
I read oblivion in its date, 

And Finis on its title-page. 


Before we sighed, our griefs were told; 
Before we smiled, our joys were sung; 
And all our passions shaped of old 
In accents lost to mortal tongue. 


In vain a fresher mould we seek, — 
Can all the varied phrases tell 30 
That Babel’s wandering children speak 
How thrushes sing or lilacs smell? 


Caged in the poet’s lonely heart, 

Love wastes unheard its tenderest tone; 
The soul that sings must dwell apart, 

Its inward melodies unknown. 


Deal gently with us, ye who read! 
Our largest hope is unfulfilled, — 
The promise still outruns the deed, — 
The tower, but not the spire, we build. 40 


Our whitest pearl we never find; 
Our ripest fruit we never reach; 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 


These are my blossoms; if they wear 
One streak of morn or evening’s glow, 
Accept them; but to me more fair 
The buds of song that never blow. 


DOROTHY Q. 


A FAMILY PORTRAIT 
(1871) 


Grandmother’s mother: her age, I guess, 
Thirteen summers, or something less; 
Girlish bust, but womanly air; 

Smooth, square forehead with uprolled hair; 
Lips that lover has never kissed; 

Taper fingers and slender wrist; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 

So they painted the little maid. 
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On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene. 10 
Hold up the canvas full in view, — 

Look! there’s a rent the light shines through, 
Dark with a century’s fringe of dust, — 
That was a Red-Coat’s rapier-thrust! 

Such is the tale the lady old, 

Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told. 


Who the painter was none may tell, — 

One whose best was not over well; 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed, 

Flat as a rose that has long been pressed; 20 
Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 
Dainty colors of red and white, 

And in her slender shape are seen 

Hint and promise of stately mien. 


Look not on her with eyes of scorn, — 
Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 

Ay! since the galloping Normans came, 
England’s annals have known her name; 
And still to the three-hilled rebel town 

Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 30 
For many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthful sire and the gray-haired son. 


O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 

Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 

Such a gift as never a king 

Save to daughter or son might bring, — 

All my tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister and child and wife 

And joy and sorrow and death and life! 40 


What if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered No, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name, 
And under the folds that look so still 

The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill? 
Should I be I, or would it be 

One tenth another, to nine tenths me? 


Soft is the breath of a maiden’s YEs: 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 50 

But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and blast, 

And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that whispered 
then 


You may hear to-day in a hundred men. 


O lady and lover, how faint and far 
Your images hover, — and here we are, 
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Solid and stirring in flesh and bone, — 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s — all their own, — 
A goodly record for Time to show 61 
Of a syllable spoken so long ago! — 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 

For the tender whisper that bade me live? 


It shall be a blessing, my little maid! 

I will heal the stab of the Red-Coat’s blade, 
And freshen the gold of the tarnished frame, 
And gild with a rhyme your household name; 
So you shall smile on us brave and bright 
As first you greeted the morning’s light, 70 
And live untroubled by woes and fears 
Through a second youth of a hundred years. 


VERITAS 
(1878) 


Truth: So the frontlet’s older legend ran, 

On the brief record’s opening page displayed; 

Not yet those clear-eyed scholars were afraid 

Lest the fair fruit that wrought the woe of 
man 

By far Euphrates — where our sire began 


His search for truth, and, seeking, was be- 
trayed — 

Might work new treason in their forest 
shade, 

Doubling the curse that brought life’s short- 
ened span. 


Nurse of the future, daughter of the past, 

That stern phylactery best becomes thee 
now: 10 

Lift to the morning star thy marble brow! 

Cast thy brave truth on every warring blast! 

Stretch thy white hand to that forbidden 
bough, 

And let thine earliest symbol be thy last! 


AT THE SATURDAY CLUB 
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This is our place of meeting; opposite 
That towered and pillared building: look at 


it; 
King’s Chapel in the Second George’s day, 
Rebellion stole its regal name away, — 
Stone Chapel sounded better; but at last 
The poisoned name of our provincial past 
Had lost its ancient venom; then once more 
Stone Chapel was King’s Chapel as before. 
(So let rechristened North Street, when it 
can, 
Bring back the days of Marlborough and 
~ Queen Anne!) 10 


Next the old church your wandering eye 

will meet — 

A granite pile that stares upon the street — 

Our civic temple; slanderous tongues have 
said 

Its shape was modelled from St. Botolph’s 
head, 

Lofty, but narrow; jealous passers-by 

Say Boston always held her head too high. 

Turn half-way round, and let your look 

survey 

The white facade that gleams across the 
way, — 

The many-windowed building, tall and wide, 

The palace-inn that shows its northern 
side 20 

In grateful shadow when the sunbeams beat 

The granite wall in summer’s scorching heat. 

This is the place; whether its name you spell 

Tavern, or caravansera, or hotel. 

Would I could steal its echoes! you should 
find 

Such store of vanished pleasures brought to 
mind: 

Such feasts! the laughs of many a jocund 
hour 

That shook the mortar from King George’s 
tower; 

Such guests! 
boasts, 

Whose owners wander in the mob of ghosts! 

Such stories! Every beam and plank is 
filled 31 

With juicy wit the joyous talkers spilled, 

Ready to ooze, as once the mountain pine 

The floors are laid with oozed its turpen- 
tine! 


What famous names its record 


A month had flitted since The Club had 
met; 

The day came round; I found the table set, 
The waiters lounging round the marble stairs, 
Empty as yet the double row of chairs. 
I was a full half hour before the rest, 
Alone, the banquet-chamber’s single guest. 
So from the table’s side a chair I took, 41 
And having neither company nor book 
To keep me waking, by degrees there crept 
A torpor over me, — in short, I slept. 


Loosed from its chain, along the wreck- 
strown track 
Of the dead years my soul goes travelling 


back;.. 

My. ghosts take on their robes of flesh; it 
seems 

Dreaming is life; nay, life less life than 
dreams, 
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So real are the shapes that meet my eyes. 

They bring no sense of wonder, no sur- 
prise, 50 

No hint of other than an earth-born source; 

All seems plain daylight, everything of 
course. 


How dim the colors are, how poor and 
faint 

This palette of weak words with which I 
paint! 


Here sit my friends; if I could fix them so 

As to my eyes they seem, my page would 
glow 

Like a queen’s missal, warm as if the brush 

Of Titian or Velasquez brought the flush 

Of life into their features. Ay de m1! 

If syllables were pigments, you should see 60 

Such breathing portraitures as never man 

Found in the Pitti or the Vatican. 


Here sits our Port, Laureate, if you will. 
Long has he worn the wreath, and wears it 
still. 

Nay, not so; and yet they say his 
bust 
Looks down on marbles covering royal dust, 
Kings by the Grace of God, or Nature’s 


Dead? 


grace; 
Dead! No! Alive! I see him in his place, 
Full-featured, with the bloom that heaven 
denies 
Her children, pinched by cold New England 
skies, 70 


Too often, while the nursery’s happier few 

Win from a summer cloud its roseate hue. 

Kind, soft-voiced, gentle, in his eye there 
shines 

The ray serene that filled Evangeline’s. 

Modest he seems, not shy; content to wait 

Amid the noisy clamor of debate 

The looked-for moment when a_ peaceful 
word 

Smooths the rough ripples louder tongues 
have stirred. 

In every tone I mark his tender grace 

And all his poems hinted in his face; 80 

What tranquil joy his friendly presence gives! 

How could I think him dead? He lives! 
He lives! 


There, at the table’s further end I see 
In his old place our Poet’s vs-d-vis, 
The great PROFESSOR, strong,  broad- 

shouldered, square, 
In life’s rich noontide, joyous, debonair. 
His social hour no leaden care alloys, 
His laugh rings loud and mirthful as a 
boy’s, — 
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That lusty laugh the Puritan forgot, — 
What ear has heard it and remembers not? 90 
How often, halting at some wide crevasse 
Amid the windings of his Alpine pass, 
High up the cliffs, the climbing mountaineer, 
Listening the far-off avalanche to hear, 
Silent, and leaning on his steel-shod staff, 
Has heard that cheery voice, that ringing 
laugh, 
From the rude cabin whose nomadic walls 
Creep with the moving glacier as it crawls! 
How does vast Nature lead her living train 
In ordered sequence through that spacious 
brain, 00 
As in the primal hour when Adam named 
The new-born tribes that young creation 
claimed! — 
How will her realm be darkened, losing thee, 
Her darling, whom we call our Acassiz! 


But who is he whose massive frame belies 
The maiden shyness of his downcast eyes? 
Who broods in silence. till, by questions 

pressed, 
Some answer struggles from his laboring 
breast? 
An artist Nature meant to dwell apart, 
Locked in his studio with a human heart, 110 
Tracking its caverned passions to. their 
lair, 
And all its throbbing mysteries laying bare. 

Count it no marvel that he broods alone 
Over the heart he studies, — ‘tis his own; 
So in his page, whatever shape it wear, 

The Essex wizard’s shadowed self is there, — 
The great ROMANCER, hid beneath his veil 
Like the stern preacher of his sombre tale; 
Virile in strength, yet bashful as a girl, 
Prouder than Hester, sensitive as Pearl. 120 


From his mild throng of worshippers re- 

leased, 

Our Concord Delphi sends its chosen priest, 

Prophet or poet, mystic, sage, or seer, 

By every title always welcome here. 

Why that ethereal spirit’s frame describe? 

You know the race-marks of the Brahmin 
tribe, — 

The spare, slight form, the sloping shoulder’s 
droop, 

The calm, scholastic mien, the clerkly stoop, 

The lines of thought the sharpened features 


wear, 

Carved by ‘the edge of keen New England 

air. 130 

List! for he speaks! As when a king would 
choose 


The jewels for his bride, he might refuse 
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This diamond for its flaw, — find that less 
bright 

Than those, its fellows, and a pearl less white 

‘Than fits her snowy neck, and yet at last, 

The fairest gems are chosen, and made fast 

In golden fetters; so, with light delays 

He seeks the fittest word to fill his phrase; 

Nor vain nor idle his fastidious quest, 

His chosen word is sure to prove the best. 140 

Where in the realm of thought, whose air 

is song, | 

Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong? 

He seems a wingéd Franklin, sweetly wise, 

Born to unlock the secrets of the skies; 

And which the nobler calling, — if ’tis fair 

Terrestrial with celestial to compare, — 

To guide the storm-cloud’s elemental flame, 

Or walk the chambers whence the lightning 
came, 


_ Amidst the sources of its subtile fire, 


And steal their .effluence for his lips and 

lyre? 
If lost at times in vague aerial flights, 

None treads with firmer footstep when he 
lights; 

A soaring nature, ballasted with sense, 

Wisdom without her wrinkles or pretence, 

In every Bible he has faith to read, 

And every altar helps to shape his creed. 

Ask you what name this prisoned spirit bears 

While with ourselves this fleeting breath it 
shares? 

Till angels greet him with a sweeter one 

In heaven, on earth we call him EMERSON. 160 
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I start; | wake; the vision is withdrawn; 
Its figures fading like the stars at dawn; 
Crossed from the roll of life their cherished 

names, 
And memory’s pictures fading in their 
frames; 
Yet life is lovelier for these transient gleams 
Of buried friendships; blest is he who dreams! 


From 
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* * * Who was that boarder that just whis- 
pered something about the Macaulay-flowers 
of literature? — There was a dead silence. — 
I said calmly, I shall henceforth consider any 
interruption by a pun as a hint to change my 
boarding-house. Do not plead my example. 
If J have used any such, it has been only as a 


Spartan father would show up a drunken 
helot. We have done with them. 

— If a logical mind ever found out any- 
thing with its logic? — I should say that its 
most frequent work was to build a pons 
asinorum over chasms which shrewd people 
can bestride without such a structure. You 
can hire logic, in the shape of a lawyer, to 
prove anything that you want to prove. 
You can buy treatises to show that Napoleon 
never lived, and that no battle of Bunker-hill 
was ever fought. The great minds are those 
with a wide span,: which couple truths re- 
lated to, but far removed from, each other. 
Logicians carry the surveyor’s chain over the 
track of which these are the true explorers. 
I value a man mainly for his primary rela- 
tions with truth, as I understand truth, — 
not for any secondary artifice in handling his 
ideas. Some of the sharpest men in argu- 
ment are notoriously unsound in judgment. 
I should not trust the counsel of a clever 
debater, any more than that of a good chess- 
player. Either may of course advise wisely, 
but not necessarily because he wrangles or 
plays well. 

The old gentleman who sits opposite got 
his hand up, as a pointer lifts: his forefoot, at 
the expression, “‘his relations with truth, as I 
understand truth,” and when I had done, 
sniffed audibly, and said I talked like a tran- 
scendentalist. For his part, common sense 
was good enough for him. 

Precisely so, my dear sir, I replied; com- 
mon sense, as you understand it. Weall have 
to assume a standard of judgment in our own 
minds, either of things or persons. A man 
who is willing to take another’s opinion has 
to exercise his judgment in the choice of 
whom to follow, which is often as nice a 
matter as to judge of things for one’s self. 
On the whole, I had rather judge men’s 
minds by comparing their thoughts with my 
own, than judge of thoughts by knowing who 
utter them. I must do one or the other. It 
does not follow, of course, that I may not 
recognize another man’s thoughts as broader 
and deeper than my own; but that does not. 
necessarily change my opinion, otherwise 
this would be at the mercy of every superior 
mind that held a different one. How many 
of our most cherished beliefs are like those 
drinking-glasses of the ancient pattern, that 
serve us well so long as we keep them in our 
hand, but spill all if we attempt to set them 


1 There is something like this in J. H. Newman’s Gram- 
mar of Assent. See Characteristics, arranged by W. S. Lilly, 
p. 81. [Author’s note.] 
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down! I have sometimes compared conver- 
sation to the Italian game of mora, in which 
one player lifts his hand with so many fingers 
extended, and the other gives the number if 
he can. I show my thought, another his; if 
they agree, well; if they differ, we find the 
largest common factor, if we can, but at any 
rate avoid disputing about remainders and 
fractions, which is to real talk what tuning an 
instrument is to playing on it. 

— What if, instead of talking this morn- 
ing, I should read you a copy of verses, with 
critical remarks by the author? 
company can retire that like. 


ALBUM VERSES 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother, 
The stars and flowers, the poets say, 

Agreed with one another 


To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 


A million sleepless lids, they say, 
Will be at least a warning; 

And so the flowers would watch by day, 
The stars from eve to morning. 


On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes upturning, 

The flowers still watch from reddening dawn 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing, 

That some turn white as sea-bleached shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers, 


They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavor 

We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink forever. 


What do you think of these verses, my 
friends? — Is that piece an impromptu? said 
my landlady’s daughter. (Aet. 19+. Ten- 
der-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo 


pin. Gold pencil-case on a chain. © Locket. 
Bracelet. Album. Autograph book. Ac- 
cordeon. Reads Byron, Tupper, and Syl- 


vanus Cobb, Junior, while her mother makes 
the puddings. Says ‘‘ Yes?” when you tell 
her anything.) — Oui et non, ma petite, — 


Any of the 


Yes and no, my child. Five of the seven 
verses were written off-hand; the other two 
took a week, — that is, were hanging round 
the desk in a ragged, forlorn, unrhymed con- ’ 
dition as long as that. All poets will tell you 
just such stories. C'est le DERNIER pas qui 
coute. Don’t you know how hard it is for 
some people to get out of a room after their 
visit is really over? They want to be off, and 
you want to have them off, but they don’t 
know how to manage it. One would think 
they had been built in your parlor or study, 
and were waiting to be launched. I have 
contrived a sort of ceremonial inclined plane 
for such visitors, which being lubricated with 
certain smooth phrases, I back them down, 
metaphorically speaking, stern-foremost, into 
their ‘‘native element,” the great ocean of 
out-doors. Well, now, there are poems as 
hard to get rid of as these rural visitors. 
They come in glibly, use up all the service- 
able rhymes, day, ray, beauty, duty, skies, 
eyes, other, brother, mountain, fountain, and 
the like; and so they go on until you think it 
is time for the wind-up, and the wind-up 
won't come on any terms. So they lie about 
until you get sick of the sight of them, and 
end by thrusting some cold scrap of a final 
couplet upon them, and turning them out of 
doors. I suspect a good many “‘impromp- 
tus”’ could tell just such a story as the above. 
— Here turning to our landlady, I used an il- 
lustration which pleased the company much 
at the time, and has since been highly com- 
mended. ‘“‘Madam,”’ I said, “you can pour 
three gills and three quarters of honey from 
that pint jug, if it is full, in less than one 
minute; but, Madam, you could not empty 
that last quarter of a gill, though you were 
turned into a marble Hebe, and held the ves- 
sel upside down for a thousand years.” 

One gets tired to death of the old, old 
rhymes, such as you see in that copy of 
verses, — which I don’t mean to abuse, or to 
praise either. I always feel as if I were a 
cobbler, putting new top-leathers to an old 
pair of boot-soles and bodies, when I am fit- 
ting sentiments to these venerable jingles. 


youth 

morning 
truth 

warning. 


Nine tenths of the ‘Juvenile Poems” 
written spring out of the above musical and 
suggestive coincidences. 

“Yes?” said our landlady’s daughter. 

I did not address the following remark to 
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her, and I trust, from her limited range of 
reading, she will never see it; | said it softly 
to my next neighbor. 

When a young female wears a flat circular 
side-curl, gummed on each temple, — when 
she walks with a male, not arm in arin, but 
his arm against the back of hers, — and when 
she says ‘‘Yes?”’ with the note of interroga- 
tion, you are generally safe in asking her what 
wages she gets, and who the “‘feller’’ was you 
saw her with. 

“What were you whispering?” said the 
daughter of the house, moistening her lips, as 
she spoke, in a very engaging manner. 

“T was only laying down a principle of 
social diagnosis.”’ 

“e Yes? ” 

* * * | really believe some people save their 
bright thoughts as being too precious for con- 
versation. What do you think an admiring 
friend said the other day to one that was 
talking good things,— good enough to 
print? ‘‘Why,” said he, “you are wasting 
merchantable literature, a cash article, at the 
rate, as nearly as I can tell, of fifty dollars an 
hour.” The talker took him to the window 
and asked him to look out and tell what he 
saw. 

“Nothing but a very dusty street,’’ he 
said, “and a man driving a_ sprinkling- 
machine through it.”’ 

‘“‘Why don’t you tell the man he is wasting 
that water? What would be the state of the 
highways of life, if we did not drive our 
thought-sprinklers through them with the 
valves open, sometimes? 

“ Besides, there is another thing about this 
talking, which you forget. It shapes our 
thoughts for us; — the waves of conversation 
roll them as the surf rol!s the pebbles on the 
shore. Let me modify the image a little. I 
rough out my thoughts in talk as an artist 
models in clay. Spoken language is so plas- 
tic, — you can pat and coax, and spread and 
shave, and rub out, and fill up, and stick on 
so easily, when you work that soft material, 
that there is nothing like it for modelling. 
Out of it come the shapes which you turn into 
marble or bronze in your immortal books, if 
you happen to write such. Or, to use another 
illustration, writing or printing is like shoot- 
ing with a rifle; you may hit your reader’s 
mind, or miss it; — but talking is like playing 
at a mark with the pipe of an engine; if it is 
within reach, and you have time enough, you 
can’t help hitting it.”’ 

The company agreed that this last illus- 
tration was of superior excellence, or, in the 
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phrase used by them, ‘‘Fust-rate.” I ac- 
knowledged the compliment, but gently 
rebuked. the expression. ‘‘Fust-rate,’”’ 
“prime,” ‘‘a prime article,’ ‘‘a superior 
piece of goods,” ‘“‘a handsome garment,” “‘a 
gent in a flowered vest,’’ — all such expres- 
sions are final. They blast the lineage of 
him or her who utters them, for generations 
up and down. * * * 

The whole force of conversation depends 
on how much you can take for granted. Vul- 
gar chess-players have to play their game 
out; nothing short of the brutality of an 
actual checkmate satisfies their dull appre- 
hensions. But look at two masters of that 
noble game! White stands well enough, so 
far as you can see; but Red says, Mate in 
six moves;— White looks, — nods; — the 
game is over. Just so in talking with first- 
rate men; especially when they are good- 
natured and expansive, as they are apt to be 
at table. That blessed clairvoyance which 
sees into things without opening them, — 
that glorious license, which, having shut the 
door and driven the reporter from its key- 
hole, calls upon Truth, majestic virgin! to get 
down from her pedestal and drop her aca- 
demic poses, and take a festive garland and 
the vacant place on the medicus letus, — that 
carnival-shower of questions and replies and 
comments, large axioms bowled over the 
mahogany like bomb-shells from professional 
mortars, and explosive wit dropping its trains 
of many-colored fire, and the mischief- 
making rain of bon-bons pelting everybody 
that shows himself, — the picture of a truly 
intellectual banquet is one which the old 
Divinities might well have attempted to re- 
produce in their — 

— ‘Oh, oh, oh!” cried the young fellow 
whom they call John, — ‘‘that is from one of 
your lectures!”’ 7 

I know it, I replied, — I concede it, I con- 
fess it, proclaim it. * * * 

— Do not think, because I talk to you of 
many subjects briefly, that I should not find 
it much lazier work to take each one of them 
and dilute it down to an essay. Borrow. 
some of my old college themes and water my 
remarks to suit yourselves, as the Homeric 
heroes did with their melas omos, — that 
black, sweet, syrupy wine which they used 
to alloy with three parts or more of the flow- 
ing stream. [Could it have been melasses, as 
Webster and his provincials spell it, — or 
Molossa’s, as dear old smattering, chattering, 
would-be-College-President, Cotton Mather, 
has it in the “Magnalia’’? Ponder thereon, 
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ye small antiquaries who make barn-door- 
fowl flights of learning in ‘‘ Notes and Que- 
ries!’’ — ye Historical Societies, in one of 
whose venerable triremes I, too, ascend the 
stream of time, while other hands tug at the 
oars! — ye Amines of parasitical literature, 
who pick up your grains of native-grown food 
with a bodkin, having gorged upon less hon- 
est fare, until, like the great minds Goethe 
speaks of, you have “‘made a Golgotha”’ 
of your pages! — ponder thereon!] * * * 

Just as we find a mathematical rule at the 
bottom of many of the bodily movements, 
just so thought may be supposed to have its 
regular cycles. Such or such a thought 
comes round periodically, in its turn. Acci- 
dental suggestions, however, so far interfere 
with the regular cycles, that we may find 
them practically beyond our power of recog- 
nition. Take all this for what it is worth, 
but at any rate you will agree that there are 
certain particular thoughts which do not 
come up once a day, nor once a week, but that 
a year would hardly go round without your 
having them pass through your mind. Here 
is one which comes up at intervals in this 
way. Some one speaks of it, and there is an 
instant and eager smile of assent in the lis- 
tener or listeners. Yes, indeed; they have 
often been struck by it: 

All at once a conviction flashes through us 
that we have been in the same precise circum- 
stances as at the present instant, once or many 
tumes before. 

O, dear, yes! — said one of the company, — 
everybody has had that feeling. 

The landlady didn’t know anything about 
such notions; it was an idee in folks’ heads, 
she expected. 

The schoolmistress said, in a hesitating 
sort of way, that she knew the feeling well, 
and didn’t like to experience it; it made her 
think she was a ghost, sometimes. 

The young fellow whom they call John said 
he knew all about it; he had just lighted a 
cheroot the other day, when a tremendous 
conviction all at once came over him that he 
had done just that same thing ever so many 
times before. I looked severely at him, and 
his countenance immediately fell — on the 
side toward me; | cannot answer for the other, 
for he can wink and laugh with either half of 
his face without the other half’s knowing it. 

— I have noticed —I went on to say — 
the following circumstances connected with 
these sudden impressions. First, that the 
condition which seems to be the duplicate of 
a former one is often very trivial, — one that 


might have presented itself a hundred times. 
Secondly, that the impression is very evanes- 
cent, and that it is rarely, if ever, recalled by 
any voluntary effort, at least after any time 
has elapsed. Thirdly, that there is a disin- 
clination to record the circumstances, and a 
sense of incapacity to reproduce the state of 
mind in words. Fourthly, I have often felt 
that the duplicate condition had not only oc- 
curred once before, but that it was familiar 
and, as it seemed, habitual. Lastly, I have 
had the same convictions in my dreams. 

How do I account for it? — Why, there are 
several ways that I can mention, and you 
may take your choice. The first is that 
which the young lady hinted at;— that 
these flashes are sudden recollections of a 
previous existence. I don’t believe that; for 
I remember a poor student I used to know 
told me he had such a conviction one day 
when he was blacking his boots, and I can’t 
think he had ever lived in another world 
where they use Day and Martin. 

Some think that Dr. Wigan’s doctrine of 
the brain’s being a double organ, its hemi- 
spheres working together like the two eyes, ac- 
counts for it. One of the hemispheres hangs 
fire, they suppose, and the small interval be- 
tween the perceptions of the nimble and the 
sluggish half seems an indefinitely long period 
and therefore the second perception appears 
to be the copy of another, ever so old. But 
even allowing the centre of perception to be 
double, I can see no good reason for suppos- 
ing this indefinite lengthening of the time, 
nor any analogy that bears it out. It seems 
to me most likely that the coincidence of cir- 
cumstances is very partial, but that we take 
this partial resemblance for identity, as we 
occasionally do resemblances of persons. A 
momentary posture of circumstances is so 
far like some preceding one that we accept it 
as exactly the same, just as we accost a 
stranger occasionally, mistaking him for a 
friend. The apparent similarity may be 
owing perhaps, quite as much to the mental 
state at the time, as to the outward circum- 
stances i” sie | 

— There is a natural tendency in many 
persons to run their adjectives together in 
triads, as | have heard them called, — thus: 
He was honorable, courteous, and brave; 
she was graceful, pleasing, and virtuous. 


‘Dr. Johnson is famous for this; I think it 


was Bulwer who said you could separate a 
paper in the “Rambler” into three distinct 
essays. Many of our writers show the same 
tendency, — my friend, the Professor, es- 
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pecially. Some think it is in humble imita- 
tion of Johnson, —some that it is for the 
sake of the stately sound only. I don’t think 
they get to the bottom of it. It is, I suspect, 
an instinctive and involuntary effort of the 
mind to present a thought or image with the 
three dimensions which belong to every solid, 
— an unconscious handling of an idea as if it 
had length, breadth, and thickness. It isa 
great deal easier to say this than to prove it, 
anda great deal easier to dispute it than to 
disprove it. But mind this: the more we ob- 
serve and study, the wider we find the range 
of the automatic and instinctive principles in 
body, mind, and morals, and the narrower 
the limits of the self-determining conscious 
movement. 

—I have often seen piano-forte players 
and singers make such strange motions over 
their instruments or song-books that I wanted 
to laugh at them. ‘Where did our friends 
pick up all these‘fine ecstatic airs?’”’ I would 
say to myself. Then I would remember My 
Lady in ‘‘ Marriage a la Mode,”’ and amuse 
myself with thinking how affectation was the 
same thing in Hogarth’s time and in our own. 
But one day I bought me a Canary-bird and 
hung him up in a cage at my window. By- 
and-by he found himself at home, and began 
to pipe his little tunes; and there he was, sure 
enough, swimming and waving about, with 
all the droopings and liftings and languishing 
side-turnings of the head that I had laughed 
at. And now I should like to ask, WHO 
taught him all this? — and me, through him, 
that the foolish head was not the one swing- 
ing itself from side to side and bowing and 
nodding over the music, but that other 
which was passing its shallow and self- 
satisfied judgment on a creature made of 
finer clay than the frame which carried that 
same head upon its shoulders? 

— Do you want an image of the human 
will or the self-determining principle, as com- 
pared with its pre-arranged and impassable 
restrictions? A drop of water, imprisoned in 
a crystal; you may see such a one in any min- 
eralogical collection. One little fluid particle 
in the crystalline prism of the solid universe! 

— Weaken moral obligations? — No, not 
weaken but define them. When I preach 
that sermon I spoke of the other day, I shall 
have to lay down some principles not fully 
recognized in some of your textbooks. 

1 should have to begin with one most 
formidable preliminary. You saw an article 
the other day in one of the journals, perhaps, 
in which some old Doctor or other said 


quietly that patients were very apt to be 
fools and cowards. But a great many of the 
clergyman’s patients are not only fools and 
cowards, but also liars. 

[Immense sensation at the table. — Sud- 
den retirement of the angular female in 
oxydated bombazine.. Movement of adhe- 
sion — as they say in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties — on the part of the young fellow they 
call John. Falling of the old-gentleman-op- 
posite’s lower jaw — (gravitation is begin- 
ning to get the better of him.) Our landlady 
to Benjamin Franklin, briskly, — Go to 
school right off, there’s a good boy! School- 
mistress curious, — takes a quick glance at 
divinity-student. Divinity-student slightly 
flushed; draws his shoulders back a little, as 
if a big falsehood, — or truth, — had hit him 
in the forehead. Myself calm.] 

— ] should not make such a speech as that, 
you know, without having pretty substan- 
tial indorsers to fall back upon, in case my 
credit should be disputed. Will you run up- 
stairs, Benjamin Franklin (for B. F. had not 
gone right off, of course), and bring down a 
sma!l volume from the left upper corner of the 
right-hand shelves? 

[Look at the precious little black, ribbed 
backed, clean-typed, vellum-papered 32mo. 
‘‘DESIDERILT ERASMI. COLLOQUIA. Am- 
stelodami. Typis Ludovici Elzevirii.. 1650.” 
Various names written on title-page. Most 
conspicuous this: Gul. Cookeson, E. Coll. 
Omn. Anim. 1725. Oxon. 

—O William Cookeson, of All-Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, — then writing as I now write, 
— now in the dust, where I shall lie, — is 
this line all that remains to thee of earthly 
remembrance? Thy name is at least once 
more spoken by living men; — is it a pleasure 
to thee? Thou shalt share with me my little 


_ draught of immortality, —its week, its 


month, its year, — whatever it may be, — 
and then we will go together into the solemn 
archives of Oblivion’s Uncatalogued — Li- 
brary !| 

— If you think I have used rather strong 
language, I shall have to read something to 
you out of the book of this keen and witty 
scholar, — the great Erasmus, — who “‘laid 
the egg of the Reformation which Luther 
hatched.”’ Oh, you never read his Naufra- 
gium, or ‘‘Shipwreck,’’ did you? Of course 
not; for, if you had, I don’t think you would 
have given me credit, — or discredit, — for 
entire originality in that speech of mine. 
That men are cowards in the contemplation 
of futurity he illustrates by the extraordinary 
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antics of many on board the sinking vessel; 
that they are fools, by their praying to the 
sea, and making promises to bits of wood 
from the true cross, and all manner of similar 
nonsense; that they are fools, cowards, and 
liars all at once, by this story: I will put it 
into rough English for you. — ‘I couldn’t 
help laughing to hear one fellow bawling out, 
so that he might be sure to be heard, a pro- 
mise to Saint Christopher of Paris — the 
monstrous statue in the great church there, 
— that he would give him a wax taper as big 
as himself. ‘Mind what you promise!’ said 
an acquaintance who stood near him, poking 
him with his elbow; ‘you couldn’t pay for it, 
if you sold all your things at auction.’ ‘Hold 
your tongue, you donkey!’ said the fellow, — 
but softly, so that Saint Christopher should 
not hear him, — ‘do you think I’m in earnest? 
If I once get my foot on dry ground, catch 
me giving him so much as a tallow candle!’”’ 

Now, therefore, remembering that those 
who have been loudest in their talk about the 
great subject of which we were speaking have 
not necessarily been wise, brave, and true 
men, but, on the contrary, have very often 
been wanting in one or two or all of the qual- 
ities these words imply, I should expect to 
find a good many doctrines current in the 
schools which I should be obliged to call fool- 
ish, cowardly, and false. 

— So you would abuse other people’s be- 
liefs, Sir, and yet not tell us your own creed! 
—said the divinity-student, coloring up 
with a spirit for which I liked him all the 
better. 

—I have a creed, —I replied; — none 
better, and none shorter. It is told in two 
words, — the two first of the Paternoster. 
And when I say these words I mean them. 
And when I compared the human will to a 
drop in a crystal, and said I meant to define 
moral obligations, and not weaken them, 
this was what I intended to express: that the 
fluent, self-determining power of human be- 
ings is a very strictly limited agency in the 
universe. The chief planes of its enclosing 
solid are, of course, organization, education, 
condition. Organization may reduce the 
power of the will to nothing, as in some 
idiots; and from this zero the scale mounts 
upwards by slight gradations. Education is 
only second to nature. Imagine all the in- 
fants born this year in Boston and Timbuctoo 
to change places! Condition does less, but 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches” was 
the prayer of Agur, and with good reason. 
If there is any improvement in modern 


theology, it is in getting out of the region of 
pure abstractions and taking these every-day 
working forces into account. The great 
theological question now heaving and throb- 
bing in the minds of Christian men is this: — 

No, I won’t talk about these things now. 
My remarks might be repeated, and it would 
give my friends pain to see with what per- 
sonal incivilities I should be visited. Be- 
sides, what business has a mere boarder to be 
talking about such things at a breakfast- 
table? Let him make puns. To be sure, he 
was brought up among the Christian fathers, 
and learned his alphabet out of a quarto 
“Concilium Tridentinum.” He has also 
heard many thousand theological lectures by 
men of various denominations; and it is not 
at all to the credit of these teachers, if he is 
not fit by this time to express an opinion on 
theological matters. 

I know well enough that there are some of 
you who had a great deal rather see me stand 
on my head than use it for any purpose of 
thought. Does not my friend, the Professor, 
receive at least two letters a week, requesting 
him to’ 17 e 
—on the strength of some e youthful antic of 
his, which, no doubt, authorizes the intelli- 
gent constituency of autograph-hunters to 
address him as a harlequin? 

— Well, I can’t be savage with you for 
wanting to laugh, and I like to make you 
laugh well enough, when I can. But then 
observe this: if the sense of the ridiculous is 
one side of an impressible nature, it is very 
well; but if that is all there is in a man, he had 
better. have been an ape at once, and so have 
stood at the head of his profession. Laugh- 
ter and tears are meant to turn the wheels of 
the same machinery of sensibility; one is 
wind-power, and the other water-power; that 
is all. I have often heard the Professor talk 
about hysterics as being Nature’s cleverest 
illustration of the reciprocal convertibility of 
the two states of which these acts are the 
manifestations. But you may see it every 
day in children; and if you want to choke 
with stifled tears at sight of the transition, as 
it shows itself in older years, go and see Mr. 
Blake play Jesse Rural. 

It is a very dangerous thing for a literary 
man to indulge his love for the ridiculous. © 
People laugh with him just so long as he 
amuses them; but if he attempts to be seri- 
ous, they must still have their laugh, and so 
they laugh athim. There isin addition, how- 
ever, a deeper reason for this than would at 
first appear. Do you know that you feel. a 
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little superior to every man who makes you 
laugh, whether by making faces or verses? 
Are you aware that you have a pleasant 
sense of patronizing him, when you conde- 
scend so far as to let him turn somersets, 
literal or literary, for your royal delight? 
Now if a man can only be allowed to stand on 
a dais, or raised platform, and look down on 
his neighbor who is exerting his talent for 
him, oh, it is all right! — first-rate perform- 
ance! — and all the rest of the fine phrases. 
But if all at once the performer asks the 
gentleman to come upon the floor, and, step- 
ping upon the platform, begins to talk down 
at him, —ah, that wasn’t in the pro- 
gramme! 

I have never forgotten what happened 
when Sydney Smith — who, as everybody 
knows, was an exceedingly sensible man, and 
a gentleman, every inch of him — ventured 
to preach a sermon on the Duties of Royalty. 
The “Quarterly,” “‘so savage and tartarly,” 
came down upon him in the most contempt- 
uous style, as ‘‘a joker of jokes,” a ‘‘diner-out 
of the first water,”’ in one of his own phrases; 
sneering at him, insulting him, as nothing but 
a toady of a court, sneaking behind the anon- 
ymous, would ever have been mean enough 
to do a man of his position and genius, or to 
any decent person even. — If I were giving 
advice to a young fellow of talent, with two 
or three facets to his mind, I would tell him 
by all means to keep his wit in the back- 
ground until after he had made a reputation 
by his more solid qualities. And so to an 
actor: Hamlet first, and Bob Logic afterwards, 
if you like; but don’t think, as they say poor 
Liston used to, that people will be ready to al- 
low that you can do anything great with 
Macbeth’s dagger after flourishing about with 
Paul Pry’s umbrella. Do you know, too, 
that the majority of men look upon all who 
challenge their attention, — for a while, at 
least, — as beggars, and nuisances? They 
always try to get off as cheaply as they can; 
and the cheapest of all things they can give 
a literary man — pardon the forlorn pleas- 
antry! —is the funny-bone. That is all very 
well so far as it goes, but satisfies no man, and 
makes a good many angry, as I told you ona 
former occasion. 

— Oh, indeed, no! — I am not ashamed to 
make you laugh, occasionally. I think J 
could read you something I have in my desk 
which would probably make you smile. Per- 

haps I will read it one of these days, if you 


oo 


has its place in the universe; it is not a human 
invention, but one of the Divine ideas, illus- 
trated in the practical jokes of kittens and 
monkeys long before Aristophanes or Shak- 
speare. How curious it is that we always 
consider solemnity and the absence of all gay 
surprises and encounter of wits as essential to 
the idea of the future life of those whom we 
thus deprive of half their faculties and then 
call blessed! There are not a few who, even 
in this life, seem to be preparing themselves 
for that smileless eternity to which they look 
forward, by banishing all gayety from their 
hearts and all joyousness from their coun- 
tenances. I meet one such in the street not 
unfrequently, a person of’ intelligence and 
education, but who gives me (and all that he 
passes) such a rayless and chilling look of 
recognition, — something as if he were one of 
Heaven’s assessors, come down to ‘‘doom”’ 
every acquaintance he met, — that I have 
sometimes begun to sneeze on the spot, and 
gone home with a violent cold, dating from 
that instant. I don’t doubt he would cut his 
kitten’s tail off, if he caught her playing with 
it. Please tell me, who taught her to play 
with it? 

No, no! — give me a chance to talk to you, 
my fellow-boarders, and you need not be 
afraid that I shall have any scruples about 
entertaining you, if I can do it, as well as 
giving you some of my serious thoughts, and 
perhaps my sadder fancies. I know nothing 
in English or any other literature more ad- 
mirable than that sentiment of Sir Thomas 
Browne, “‘ EVERY MAN TRULY LIVES, SO LONG 
AS HE ACTS HIS NATURE, OR SOME WAY MAKES 
GOOD THE FACULTIES OF HIMSELF.” * * * 

Now I tell you a poem must be kept and 
used, like a meerschaum, or a violin. A poem 
is just as porous as the meerschaum; — the 
more porous it is, the better. I mean to say 
that a genuine poem is capable of absorbing 
an indefinite amount of the essence of our 
own humanity, — its tenderness, its heroism, 
its regrets, its aspirations, so as to be gradu- 
ally stained through with a divine secondary 
color derived from ourselves. So you see it 
must take time to bring the sentiment of a 
poem into harmony with our nature, by 
staining ourselves through every thought and 
image our being can penetrate. 

Then again as to the mere music of a new 
poem, why, who can expect anything more 
from that than from the music of a violin 
fresh from the maker’s hands? Now you 
know very well that there are no less than 
fifty-eight different pieces in a violin, These 
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pieces are strangers to each other, and it takes 
a century, more or less, to make them thor- 
oughly acquainted. At last they learn to vi- 
brate in harmony and the instrument be- 
comes an organic whole, as if it were a great 
seed-capsule which had grown from a garden- 
bed in Cremona, or elsewhere. Besides, the 
wood is juicy and full of sap for fifty years or 
so, but at the end of fifty or a hundred more 
gets tolerably dry and comparatively reso- 
nant. 

Don’t you see that all this is just as true of 
a poem? Counting each word as a piece, 
there are more pieces in an average copy of 
verses than ina violin. The poet has forced 
all these words together, and fastened them, 
and they don’t understand it at first. But 
let the poem be repeated aloud and mur- 
mured over in the mind’s muffled whisper 
often enough, and at length the parts be- 
come knit together in such absolute solidarity 
that you could not change a syllable without 
the whole world’s crying out against you for 
meddling with the harmonious fabric. * * * 

Did you never, in walking in the fields, 
come across a large flat stone, which had lain, 
nobody knows how long, just where you found 
it, with the grass forming a little hedge, as it 
were, all round it, close to its edges, — and 
have you not, in obedience to a kind of feeling 
that told you it had been lying there long 
enough, insinuated your stick or your foot or 
your fingers under its edge and turned it over 
as a housewife turns a cake, when she says to 
herself, “It’s done brown enough by this 
time’’? What an odd revelation, and what 
an unforeseen and unpleasant surprise to a 
small community, the very existence of 
which you had not suspected, until the sud- 
den dismay and scattering among its mem- 
bers produced by your turning the old stone 
over! Blades of grass flattened down, color- 
less, matted together, as if they had been 
bleached and ironed; hideous crawling crea- 
tures, some of them coléopterous or horny- 
shelled, — turtle-bugs one wants to. call 
them; some of them softer, but cunningly 
spread out and compressed like Lepine 
watches; (Nature never loses a crack or a 
crevice, mind you, or a joint ina tavern bed- 
stead, but she always has one of her flat- 
pattern live timekeepers to slide into it;) 
black, glossy crickets, with their long fila- 
ments sticking out like the whips of four- 
horse stage-coaches; motionless, slug-like 
creatures, young larve, perhaps more horri- 
ble in their pulpy stillness than even in the 
infernal wriggle of maturity! But no sooner 


is the stone turned and the wholesome light 
of day let upon this compressed and blinded 
community of creeping things, than all of 
them which enjoy the luxury of legs — and 
some of them have a good many — rush 
round wildly, butting each other and every- 
thing in their way, and end in a general 
stampede for underground retreats from the 
region poisoned by sunshine. Next year you 
will find the grass growing tall and green 
where the stone lay; the ground-bird builds 
her nest where the beetle had his hole; the 
dandelion and the buttercup are growing 
there, and the broad fans of insect-angels 
open and shut their golden disks, as the 
rhythmic waves of blissful consciousness 
pulsate through their glorified being. . 

— The young fellow whom they call John 
saw fit to say, in his very familiar way, — at 
which I do not choose to take offence, but 
which I sometimes think it necessary to re- 
press, that I was coming it rather strong on 
the butterflies. 

No, I replied; there is meaning in each of 
those images, — the butterfly as well as the 
others. The stone is ancient error. The 
grass is human nature borne down and 
bleached of all its color by it. The shapes 
which are found beneath are the crafty beings 
that thrive in darkness, and the weaker or- 
ganisms kept helpless by it. He who turns 
the stone over is whosoever puts the staff of 
truth to the old lying incubus, no matter 
whether he do it with a serious face or a 
laughing one. The next year stands for the 
coming time. Then shall the nature which 
had lain blanched and broken rise in its full 
stature and native hues in the sunshine. 
Then shall God’s minstrels build their nests in 
the hearts of a newborn humanity. Then 
shall beauty — Divinity taking outlines and 
color — light upon the souls of men as the 
butterfly, image of the beatified spirit rising 
from the dust, soars from the sheli that held 
a poor grub, which would never have found 
wings had not the stone been lifted. 

You never need think you can turn over 
any old falsehood without a terrible squirm- 
ing and scattering of the horrid little popula- 
tion that dwells under it. * * * 

Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all. 

—I think, Sir,—said the _ divinity- 
student, — you must intend that for one of 
the sayings of the Seven Wise Men of Boston 
you were speaking of the other day. 

I thank you, my. young friend, — was my 


reply, — but I must say something better 
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than that, before I could pretend to fill out 
the number. 

— The schoolmistress wanted to know how 
many of these sayings there were on record, 
and what, and by whom said. 

— Why, let us see, — there is that one of 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘the great Bostonian,”’ 
after whom this lad was named. ‘To be sure, 
he said a great many wise things, — and I 
don’t feel sure he didn’t borrow this, — he 
speaks as if it were old. But then he applied 
it so neatly! — 

‘He that has once done you a kindness will 
be more ready to do you another than he 
whom you yourself have obliged.” 

Then there is that glorious Epicurean para- 
dox, uttered by my friend, the Historian, in 
one of his flashing moments: — 

‘“‘Give us the luxuries of life, and we will 
dispense with its necessaries.’’ 

To these must certainly be added that 
other saying of one of the wittiest of men: — 

‘Good Americans, when they die, go to 
Paris; , \ 

— The divinity-student looked grave at 
this, but said nothing. 

The schoolmistress spoke out, and said she 
didn’t think the wit meant any irreverence. 
It was only another way of saying, Paris is a 
heavenly place after New York or Boston. 

A jaunty-looking person, who had come in 
with the young fellow they call John, — evi- 
dently a stranger, — said there was one more 
wise man’s saying that he had heard; it was 
about our place, but he didn’t know who said 
it. — A civil curiosity was manifested by the 
company to hear the fourth wise saying. I 
heard him distinctly whispering to the 
young fellow who brought him to dinner, 
Shall I tell it? To which the answer was, Go 
ahead! — Well, — he said, — this was what 
I heard: — 

“Boston State-House is the hub of: the 
solar system. You couldn’t pry that out of a 
Boston man if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out for a crowbar.”’ 

Sir, — said I, —I am gratified with your 
remark. It expresses with pleasing vivacity 
that which I have sometimes heard uttered 
with malignant dulness. The satire of the 
remark is essentially true of Boston, — and 
of all other considerable, — and inconsider- 
able, — places with which I have had the 
privilege of being acquainted. Cockneys 
think London is the only place in the world. 
Frenchmen — you remember the line about 
Paris, the Court, the World, etc. — I recol- 
lect well, by the way, a sign in that city 


which ran thus: “‘Hétel de l’Univers et des 
Etats Unis;’’ and as Paris zs the universe toa 
Frenchman, of course the United States are 
outside of it. — ‘‘See Naples and then die.” 
It is quite as bad with smaller places. I have 
been about, lecturing, you know, and have 
found the following propositions to hold true 
of all of them. 

1. The axis of the earth sticks out visibly 
through the centre of each and every town or 
city. 

2. If more than fifty years have passed 
since its foundation, it is affectionately 
styled by the inhabitants the ‘‘ good old town 
of ’— (whatever its name may happen to be.) 

3. Every collection of its inhabitants that 
comes together to listen to a stranger is in- 
variably declared to bea ‘remarkably intelli- 
gent audience.’ 

4. The climate of the place is particularly 
favorable to longevity. 

5. It contains several persons of vast talent 
little known to the world. (One or two of 


them, you may perhaps chance to remember, 


sent short pieces to the ‘‘ Pactolian”’ some time 
since, which were ‘‘respectfully declined.’’) 

Boston is just like other places of its size; 
—only, perhaps, considering its excellent 
fish-market, paid fire-department, superior 
monthly publications, and correct habit of 
spelling the English language, it has some 
right to look down on the mob of cities. [ll 
tell you, though, if you want to know it, what 
is the real offence of Boston. It drains a 
large water-shed of its intellect, and will not 
itself be drained. If it would only send away 
its first-rate men, instead of its second-rate 
ones (no offence to the well-known excep- 
tions, of which we are always proud), we 
should be spared such epigrammatic remarks 
as that which the gentleman has quoted. 
There can never be a real metropolis in this 
country, until the biggest centre can drain 
the lesser ones of their talent and wealth. — I 
have observed, by the way, that the people 
who really live in two great cities are by no 
means so jealous of each other as are those of 
smaller cities situated within the intellectual 
basin, or suction-range, of one large one, of the 
pretensions of any other. Don’t you see 
why? Because their promising young author 
and rising lawyer and large capitalist have 
been drained off to the neighboring big city, 
their prettiest girl has been exported to the 
same market; all their ambition points there, 
and all their thin gilding of glory comes from 
there. I hate little toad-eating cities. 

— Would I be so good as to specify any 
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particular example? — Oh, —an example? 
Did you ever see a bear-trap? Never? Well, 
shouldn’t you like to see me put my foot into 
one? With sentiments of the highest consid- 
eration I must beg leave to be excused. 

Besides, some of the smaller cities are 
charming. If they have an old church or 
two, a few stately mansions of former gran- 
dees, here and there an old dwelling with the 
second story projecting (for the convenience 
of shooting the Indians knocking at the front- 
door with their tomahawks), — if they have, 
scattered about, those mighty square houses 
built something more than half a century ago, 
and standing like architectural boulders 
dropped by the former diluvium of wealth, 
whose refluent wave has left them as its mon- 
ument, — if they have gardens with elbowed 
apple-trees that push their branches over the 
high board-fence and drop their fruit on the 
side-walk, — if they have a little grass in the 
side-streets, enough to betoken quiet without 
proclaiming decay, —I think I could go to 
pieces, after my life’s work were done, in one 
of those tranquil places, as sweetly as in any 
cradle that an old man may be rocked to 
sleep in. I visit such spots always with in- 
finite delight. My friend, the Poet, says, 
that rapidly growing towns are most unfavor- 
able to the imaginative and reflective facul- 
ties. Leta man live in one of these old quiet 
places, he says, and the wine of his soul which 
is kept thick and turbid by the rattle of busy 
streets, settles, and, as you hold it up, you 
may see the sun through it by day and the 
stars by night. 

— Do I think that the little villages have 
the conceit of the great towns? — I don’t be- 
lieve there is much difference. You know 
how they read Pope’s line in the smallest 
town in our State of Massachusetts? — Well, 
they read it 


“All are but parts of one stupendous Hutu!”’ 


*** Men who exercise chiefly those facul- 
ties of the mind which work independently of 
the will, — poets and artists, for instance, who 
follow their imagination in their creative mo- 
ments, instead of keeping it in hand as your 
logicians and practical men do with their 
reasoning faculty, — such men are too apt to 
call in the mechanical appliances to help 
them govern their intellects. 

— He means they get drunk, — said the 
young fellow already alluded to by name. 

Do you think men of true genius are apt to 
indulge in the use of inebriating fluids? — 
said the divinity-student. 


If you think you are strong enough to bear 
what I am going to say, — I replied, — I will 
talk to you about this. But mind, now, 
these are the things that some foolish people 
call dangerous subjects, —as if these vices 
which burrow into people’s souls, as the 
Guinea-worm burrows into the naked feet of 
West-Indian slaves, would be more mischiev- 
ous when seen than out of sight. Now the 
true way to deal with those obstinate ani- 
mals, which are a dozen feet long, some of 
them, and no bigger than a horse hair, is to 
get a piece of silk round their heads, and pull 
them out very cautiously. If you only 
break them off, they grow worse than ever, 
and sometimes kill the person who has the 
misfortune to harbor one of them. Whence 
it is plain that the first thing to do is to find 
out where the head lies. 

Just so of all the vices, and particularly of 
this vice of intemperance. What is the head 
of it, and where does it lie? For you may de- 
pend upon it, there is not one of these vices 
that has not a head of its own, — an intelli- 
gence, —a meaning, —a certain virtue, I 
was going to say, — but that might, perhaps, 
sound paradoxical. JI have heard an im- 
mense number of moral physicians lay down 
the treatment of moral Guinea-worms, and 
the vast majority of them would always in- 
sist that the creature had no head at all, but 
was all body and tail. So I have found a 
very common result of their method to be 
that the string slipped, or that a piece only of 
the creature was broken off, and the worm 
soon grew again, as bad as ever. The truth 
is, if the Devil could only appear in church by 
attorney, and make the best statement that 
the facts would bear him out in doing on be- 
half of his special virtues (what we com- 
monly call vices), the influence of good teach- 
ers would be much greater than it is. For 
the arguments by which the Devil prevails 
are precisely the ones that the Devil-queller 
most rarely answers. The way to argue 
down a vice is not to tell lies about it, — to 
say that it has no attractions, when every- 
body knows that it has, — but rather to let 
it make out its case just’as it certainly will in 
the moment of temptation, and then meet it 
with the weapons furnished by the Divine 
armory. Ithuriel did not spit the toad on his 
spear, you remember, but touched him with 
it, and the blasted angel took the sad glories 
of his true shape. If he had shown fight then, 
the fair spirits would have known how to deal 
with him. he ho 

That all spasmodic cerebral action is an 
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evil is not perfectly clear. Men get fairly in- 
toxicated with music, with poetry, with re- 
ligious' excitement, —oftenest with love. 
Ninon de 1|’Enclos said she was so easily ex- 
cited that her soup intoxicated her, and con- 
valescents have been made tipsy by a beef- 
steak. 

There are forms and stages of alcoholic ex- 
altation which, in themselves, and without 
regard to their consequences, might be con- 
sidered as positive improvements of the per- 
sons affected. When the sluggish intellect is 
roused, the slow speech quickened, the cold 
nature warmed, the latent sympathy de- 
veloped, the flagging spirit kindled, — before 
the trains of thought become confused, or the 
will perverted, or the muscles relaxed, — just 
at the moment when the whole human 
zoophyte flowers out like a full-blown rose, 
and is ripe for the subscription-paper or the 
contribution box, — it would be hard to say 
that a man was, at that very time, worse, or 
less to be loved, than when driving a hard 
bargain with all his meaner wits about him. 
The difficulty is, that the alcoholic virtues 
don’t wash; but until the water takes their 
colors out, the tints are very much like those 
of the true celestial stuff. 

[Here I was interrupted by a question 
which I am very unwilling to report, but have 
confidence enough in those friends who ex- 
amine these records to commit to their 
candor. 

A person at table asked me whether I 
“went in for rum as a steady drink?”’ — His 
manner made the question highly offensive, 
but I restrained myself, and answered 
thus: — | 

Rum I take to be the name which un- 
washed moralists apply alike to the product 
distilled from molasses and the noblest juices 
of the vineyard. Burgundy “‘in all its sunset 
glow” is rum. Champagne, soul of “the 
foaming grape of Eastern France,” is rum. 
Hock, which our friend, the Poet, speaks of 
as 


“The Rhine’s breastmilk, gushing cold and 
bright, 
Pale as the moon, and maddening as her light,”’ 


isrum. Sir, I repudiate the loathsome vul- 
garism as an insult to the first miracle 
wrought by the Founder of our religion! I 
address myself to the company. — I believe 
in temperance, nay, almost in abstinence, as 
a rule for healthy people. I trust that I 
‘practice both. But let me tell you, there are 
companies of men of genius into which I 


sometimes go, where the atmosphere of intel- 
lect and sentiment is somuch more stimulat- 
ing than alcohol, that, if I thought fit to take 
wine, it would be to keep me sober. 

Among the gentlemen that I have known, 
few, if any, were ruined by drinking. My 
few drunken acquaintances were generally 
ruined before they became drunkards. The 
habit of drinking is often a vice, no doubt, — 
sometimes a misfortune, — as when an al- 
most irresistible hereditary propensity exists 
to indulge in it, — but oftenest of all a pun- 
ishment. 

Empty heads, — heads without ideas in 
wholesome variety and sufficient number to 
furnish food for the mental clockwork, — ill- 
regulated heads, where the faculties are not 
under the control of the will, — these are the 
ones that hold the brains which their owners 
are so apt to tamper with, by introducing the 
appliances we have been talking - about. 
Now, when a gentleman’s brain is empty or 
ill-regulated, it is, to a great extent, his own 
fault; and so it is simple retribution, that, 
while he lies slothfully sleeping or aimlessly 
dreaming, the fatal habit settles on him like a 
vampire, and sucks his blood, fanning him all 
the while with its hot wings into deeper 
slumber or idler dreams! I am not such a 
hard-souled being as to apply this to the 
neglected poor, who have had no chance to 
fill their heads with wholesome ideas, and to 
be taught the lesson of self-government. | 
trust the tariff of Heaven has an ad valorem 
scale for them, — and all of us. 

But to come back to poets and artists; — 
if they really are more prone to the abuse of 
stimulants, — and I fear that this is true, — 
the reason of it is only too clear. A man 
abandons himself to a fine frenzy, and the 
power which flows through him, as I once ex- 
plained to you, makes him the medium of a 
great poem or a great picture. The creative 
action is not voluntary at all, but automatic; 
we can only put the mind into the proper at- 
titude, and wait for the wind, that blows 
where it listeth, to breathe over it. Thus the 
true state of creative genius is allied to reverie, 
or dreaming. If mind and body were both 
healthy and had food enough and fair play, | 
doubt whether any men would be more tem- 
perate than the imaginative classes. But 
body and mind often flag, — perhaps they 
are ill-made:to begin with, underfed with 
bread or ideas, overworked, or abused in 
some way. The automatic action, by which 
genius wrought its wonders, fails. There is 
only one thing which can rouse the machine; 
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not will, — that cannot reach it, nothing but 
a ruinous agent, which hurries the wheels a 
while and soon eats out the heart of the me- 
chanism. The dreaming faculties are always 
the dangerous ones, because their mode of ac- 
tion can be imitated by artificial excitement; 
the reasoning ones are safe, because they 
imply continued voluntary effort. 

I think you will find it true, that, before 
any vice can fasten on a man, body, mind, or 
moral nature must be debilitated. The 
mosses and fungi gather on sickly trees, not 
thriving ones; and the odious parasites 
which fasten on the human frame choose that 
which is already enfeebled. Mr. Walker, the 
hygeian humorist, declared that he had such 
a healthy skin it was impossible for any im- 
purity to stick to it, and maintained that it 
was an absurdity to wash a face which was of 
necessity always clean. I don’t know how 
much fancy there was in this; but there is no 
fancy in saying that the lassitude of tired-out 
operatives, and the languor of imaginative 
natures in their periods of collapse, and the 
vacuity of minds untrained to labor and dis- 
cipline, fit the soul and body for the germina- 
tion of the seeds of intemperance, 

Whenever the wandering demon of Drunk- 
enness finds a ship adrift, — no steady wind 
in its sails, no thoughtful pilot directing its 
course, — he steps on board, takes the helm, 
and steers straight for the maelstrom. * * * 

And since I am talking of early recollec- 
tions, I-don’t know why I shouldn’t mention 
some others that still cling to me, — not that 
you will attach any very particular meaning 
to these same images so full of significance to 
me, but that you will find something parallel 
to them in your own memory. You re- 
member, perhaps, what I said one day about 
smells. There were certain sounds also 
which had a mysterious suggestiveness to me, 
— not so intense, perhaps, as that connected 
with the other sense, but yet peculiar, and 
never to be forgotten. 

The first was the creaking of the wood- 
sleds, bringing their loads of oak and walnut 
from the country, as the slow-swinging oxen 
trailed them along over the complaining 
snow, in the cold, brown light of early morn- 
ing. Lying in bed and listening to their 
dreary music had a pleasure in it akin to the 
Lucretian luxury, or that which Byron 
speaks of as to be enjoyed in looking on at 
a battle by one ‘who hath no friend, no 
brother there.” 

There was another sound, in itself so 
sweet, and so connected with one of those 


simple and curious superstitions of childhood 
of which I have spoken, that I can never 
cease to cherish a sad sort of love for it. — 
Let me tell the superstitious fancy first. The 
Puritan “Sabbath,’’ as everybody knows, be- 
gan at ‘‘sundown”’ on Saturday evening. To 
such observance of it I was born and bred. 
As the large, round disk of day declined, a 
stillness, a solemnity, a somewhat melan- 
choly hush came over us all. It was time for 
work to cease, and for playthings to be put 


away. The world of active life passed into 


the shadow of an eclipse, not to emerge until 
the sun should sink again beneath the horizon. 

It was in this stillness of the world without 
and of the soul within that the pulsating lull- 
aby of the evening crickets used to make it- 
self most distinctly heard, —so that I well 
remember I used to think that the purring of 
these little creatures, which mingled with the 
batrachian hymns from the neighboring 
swamp, was peculiar to Saturday evenings. I 
don’t know that anything could give a clearer 
idea of the quieting and subduing effect of the 
old habit of observance of what was consid- 
ered holy time, than this strange, childish 
fancy. 

Yes, and there was still another sound 
which mingled its solemn cadences with the 
waking and sleeping dreams of my boyhood. 
It was heard only at times, —a deep, muf- 
fled roar, which rose and fell, not loud, but 
vast, — a whistling boy would have drowned 
it for his next neighbor, but it must have been 


heard over the space of a hundred square 


miles. I used to wonder what this might be. 
Could it be the roar of the thousand wheels 
and the ten thousand footsteps jarring and 
trampling along the stones of the neighboring 
city? That would be continuous; but this, 
as I have said, rose and fell in regular 
rhythm. I remember being told, and I sup- 
pose this to have been the true solution, that 
it was the sound of the waves, after a high 
wind, breaking on the long beaches many 
miles distant. I should really like to know 
whether any observing people living ten 
miles, more or less, inland from long beaches, 
——in such a town, for instance, as Canta- 
bridge, in the eastern part of the Territory 
of the Massachusetts, — have ever observed 
any such sound, and whether it was rightly 
accounted for as above. * * * 

Sir, — said I, — all men love all women. 
That is the primd-facie aspect of the case. 
The Court of Nature assumes the law to be, 
that all men do so; and the individual man is 
bound to show cause why he does not love 


any particular woman. 
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A man, says one of 
my old black-letter law-books, may show 
divers good reasons, as thus: He hath not 
seen the person named in the indictment; she 
is of tender age, or the reverse of that; she 
hath certain personal disqualifications, — as, 


for instance, she is a blackamoor, or hath an 


ill-favored countenance; or, his capacity of 


loving being limited, his affections are en- 
_ grossed by a previous comer; and so of other 
_ conditions. 
bound by duty and inclined by nature to 
_ love each and every woman. 


Not the less is it true that he is 


Therefore it is 
that each woman virtually summons every 
man to show cause why he doth not love her. 


This is not by written document, or direct 


speech, for the most part, but by certain 
signs of silk, gold, and other materials, which 
say to all men, — Look on me and love, as in 
duty bound. Then the man pleadeth his 
special incapacity, whatsoever that may be, 


_— as, for instance, impecuniosity, or that he 


hath one or many wives in his household, or 
that he is of mean figure, or small capacity; 
of which reasons it may be noted, that the 
first is, according to late decisions, of chiefest 
authority. — So far the old law-book. But 
there is a note from an older authority, say- 
ing that every woman doth also love each and 
every man, except there be some good reason 
to the contrary; and a very observing friend 
of mine, a young unmarried clergyman, tells 
me, that, so far as his experience goes, he has 
reason to think the ancient author had fact 
to justify his statement. * * * 

[The company looked a little flustered one 
morning when I came in, — so much so, that 
I inquired of my neighbor, the divinity- 
student, what had been going on. It appears 
that the young fellow whom they call John 
had taken advantage of my being a little late 
(I having been rather longer than usual dress- 
ing that morning) to circulate several ques- 
tions involving a quibble or play upon words, 
— in short, containing that indignity to the 
human understanding, condemned in the 
passages from the distinguished moralist of 
the last century and the illustrious historian 
of the present, which I cited on a former occa- 
sion, and known asa pun. After breakfast, 
one of the boarders handed me a small roll of 
paper containing some of the questions and 
their answers. I subjoin two or three of 
them, to show what a tendency there is to 
frivolity and meaningless talk in young per- 
sons of a certain sort, when not restrained by 
the presence of more reflective natures. — 
It was asked, “Why tertian and quartan 


fevers were like certain short-lived insects.” 
Some interesting physiological relation would 
be naturally suggested. The inquirer blushes 
to find that the answer is in the paltry equi- 
vocation, that they skip a day or two. — 
“Why an Englishman must go to the Con- 
tinent to weaken his grog or punch.’”’ The 
answer proves to have no relation whatever 
to the temperance-movement, as no better 
reason is given than that island- (or, as it is 
absurdly written, zle and) water won’t mix. 
— But when I came to the next question and 
its answer, I felt that patience ceased to be a 
virtue. ‘‘Why an onion is like a piano”’ is a 
query that a person of sensibility would be 
slow to propose; but that in an educated 
community an individual could be found to 
answer it in these words, — ‘‘Because it 
smell odious,”’ quasi, it’s melodious, — is not 
credible, but too true. I can show you the 
paper. 

Dear reader, I beg your pardon for re- 
peating such things. I know most conversa- 
tions reported in books are altogether above 
such trivial details, but folly will come up at 
every table as surely as purslain and chick- 
weed and sorrel will come up in gardens. 
This young fellow ought to have talked phi- 
losophy, I know perfectly well; but he didn’t, 
— he made jokes.| 

I am willing, — I said, — to exercise your ' 
ingenuity in a rational and contemplative 
manner. — No, I do not proscribe certain 
forms of philosophical speculation which in- 
volve an approach to the absurd or the ludi- 
crous, such as you may find, for example, in 
the folio of the Reverend Father Thomas 
Sanchez, in his famous Disputations, “De 
Sancto Matrimonio.” I will therefore turn 
this levity of yours to profit by reading you a 
rhymed problem, Niobe out by my friend 
the Professor: — 


THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE: 
OR THE WONDERFUL ‘‘ONE-HOSS-SHAY.”’ 


A LOGICAL STORY 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 

I'll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 
Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 
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Snuffy old drone from the German hive; 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible earthquake-day 

That the Deacon finished the one-hoss-shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 
In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will, — 
Above or below, or within or without, — 
And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 
With an “I dew vum,”’ or an “‘I tell yeou,’’) 
He would build one shay to beat the taown 
’n’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 
It should be so built that it couldn’ break daown, 
— ‘‘Fur,” said the Deacon, ‘‘’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.”’ 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke, — 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest 
trees, 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “‘Settler’s ellum,’’ — 

Last of its timber, — they couldn’t sell ’em, 

Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 

Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 

Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he “put her through.’’ — 

‘“‘There!’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘naow she’ll dew.’’ 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grand-children — where were 
they? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss-shay 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED; — it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; — 
“‘Hahnsum kerridge”’ they called it then. 


Eighteen hundred and twenty came; — 
Running as usual; much the same. 
Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then come fifty, and FIFTY-FIVE. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — You’re welcome. — No extra 
charge.) 


First OF NOVEMBER, — the Earthquake-day.— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss-shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it, so like in every part ; 
That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
““Huddup!”’ said the parson. — Off went they. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text, — 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the — Moses — was coming next. 
All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

— First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 
At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock, — 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 

— What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground. 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 

How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss-shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 


—TI think there is one habit, —I said to 
our company a day or two afterwards, — 
worse than that of punning. Itis the gradual 
substitution of cant or slang terms for words 
which truly characterize their objects. I 
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have known several very genteel idiots whose 


whole vocabulary had deliquesced into some 


half dozen expressions. All things fell into 
one of two great categories, — fast or slow. 
Man’s chief end was to be a brick. When 
the great calamities of life overtook their 
friends, these last were spoken of as being a 
good deal cut up. Nine tenths of human 
existence were summed up in the single word, 
bore. These expressions come to be the 


_ algebraic symbols of minds which have grown 


- too weak or indolent to discriminate. 


They 


are the blank checks of intellectual bank- 
_ruptcy;— you may fill them up with what 


| 


idea you like; it makes no difference, for 
there are no funds in the treasury upon 
which they are drawn. Colleges and good- 


_for-nothing smoking-clubs are the places 


where these conversational fungi spring up 


- most luxuriantly. Don’t think I undervalue 


the proper use and application of a cant word 
or phrase. It adds piquancy to conversa- 
tion, as a mushroom does to a sauce. But it 
is no better than a toadstool, odious to the 


_ sense and poisonous to the intellect, when 


it spawns itself all over the talk of men and 
youths capable of talking, as it sometimes 
does. As we hear slang phraseology, it is 
commonly the dish-water from the washings 
of English dandyism, schoolboy or fullgrown, 
wrung out of a three-volume novel which had 
sopped it up, or decanted from the pictured 
urn of Mr. Verdant Green, and diluted to 
suit the provincial climate. 

— The young fellow called John spoke up 
sharply and said, it was ‘‘rum’”’ to hear me 
“‘pitchin’ into fellers’” for ‘‘goin’ it in the 
slang line,’’ when I used all the flash words 
myself just when I pleased. 

— I replied with my usual forbearance. — 
Certainly, to give up the algebraic symbol 
because a or 0 is often a cover for ideal nihil- 
ity, would be unwise. I have heard a child 
laboring to express a certain condition, in- 
volving a hitherto undescribed sensation (as 
it supposed), all of which could have been 
sufficiently explained by the participle — 
bored. 1 have seen a country-clergyman, 
with a one-story intellect and a one-horse 
vocabulary, who has consumed his valuable 
time (and mine) freely, in developing an 
opinion of a brother-minister’s discourse 
which would have been abundantly charac- 
terized by a peach-down-lipped sophomore 
in the one word — slow. Let us discrimin- 
ate, and be shy of absolute proscription. | 
am omniverbivorous by nature and training. 
Passing by such words as are poisonous, | 
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can swallow most others, and chew such as I 
cannot swallow. 

Dandies are not good for much, but they 
are good for something. They invent or 
keep in circulation those conversational 
blank checks or counters just spoken of, 
which intellectual capitalists may some- 
times find it worth their while to borrow of 
them. They are useful, too, in keeping up 
the standard of dress, which, but for them, 
would deteriorate, and become, what some 
old fools would have it, a matter of con- 
venience, and not of taste and art. Yes, I 
like dandies well enough, — on one condi- 
tion. 

— What is that, Sir? — said the divinity- 
student. 

— That they have pluck. I find that lies 
at the bottom of all true dandyism. A little 
boy dressed up very fine, who puts his finger 
in his mouth and takes to crying, if other 
boys make fun of him, looks very silly. But 
if he turns red in the face and knotty in the 
fists, and makes an example of the biggest of 
his assailants, throwing off his fine Leghorn 
and his thickly-buttoned jacket, if necessary, 
to consummate the act of justice, his small 
toggery takes on the splendors of the crested 
helmet that frightened Astyanax. You re- 
member that the Duke said his dandv officers 
were his best officers. The ‘Sunday blood,” 
the super-superb sartorial equestrian of our 
annual Fast-day, is not imposing or danger- 
ous. But such fellows as Brummel and 
D’Orsay and Byron are not to be snubbed 
quite so easily. Look out for “la main de fer 
sous le gant de velours”’ (which I printed in 
English the other day without quotation- 
marks, thinking whether any scarabeus criti- 
cus would add this to his globe and roll in 
glory with it into the newspapers, — which 
he didn’t do it, in the charming pleonasm of 
the London language, and therefore I claim 
the sole merit of exposing the same). A good 
many powerful and dangerous people have 
had a decided dash of dandyism about them. 
There was Alcibiades, the ‘‘curled son of 
Clinias,’”” an accomplished young man, but 
what would be called a “‘swell”’ in these days. 
There was Aristoteles, a very distinguished 


. writer, of whom you have heard, — a philoso- 


pher, in short, whom it took centuries to 
learn, centuries to unlearn, and is now going 
to take a generation or more to learn over 
again. Regular dandy he was. So was 
Marcus Antonius; and though he lost his 
game, he played for big stakes, and it wasn’t 
his dandyism that spoiled his chance.  Pe- 
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trarca was not to be despised as a scholar or a 
poet, but he was one of the same sort. So 
was Sir Humphrey Davy; so was Lord 
Palmerston, formerly, if I am not forgetful. 
Yes, —a dandy is good for something as 
such; and dandies such as I was just speaking 
of have rocked this planet like a cradle, — 
aye, and left it swinging to this day. — Still, 
if I were you, I wouldn’t go to the tailor’s, on 
the strength of these remarks, and run up a 
long bill which will render pockets a super- 
fluity in your next suit. Elegans “‘nascitur, 
non fit.”’ A man is born a dandy, as he is 
born a poet. There are heads that can’t 
wear hats; there are necks that can’t fit 
cravats; there are jaws that can’t fill out 
collars — (Willis touched this last point in 
one of his earlier ambrotypes, if [ remember 
rightly); there are fouwrnures nothing can 
humanize, and movements nothing can sub- 
due to the gracious suavity or elegant languor 
or stately serenity which belong to different 
styles of dandyism. 

We are forming an aristocracy, as you may 
observe, in this country, — not a gratid-Det, 
nor a jure-divine one, — but a de-facto upper 
stratum of being, which floats over the turbid 
waves of common life like the iridescent film 
you may have seen spreading over the water 
about our wharves, — very splendid, though 
its origin may have been tar, tallow, train-oil, 
or other such unctuous commodities. I say, 
then, we are forming an aristocracy; and, 
transitory as its individual life often is, it 
maintains itself tolerably, as a whole. Of 
course money is its corner-stone. But now 
observe this. Money kept for two or three 
generations transforms a race,—I don’t 
‘mean merely in manners and hereditary cul- 
ture, but in blood and bone. Money buys 
air and sunshine, in which children grow up 
more kindly, of course, than in close, back 
streets; it buys country places to give them 
happy and healthy summers, good nursing, 
good doctoring, and the best cuts of beef and 
mutton. When the spring-chickens come to 
market I beg your pardon, — that is 
not what I was going to speak of. As the 
young females of each successive season come 
on, the finest specimens among them, other 
things being equal, are apt to attract those 
who can afford the expensive luxury of 
beauty. The physical character of the next 
generation rises in consequence, It is plain 
that certain families have in this way ac- 
quired an elevated type of face and figure, 
and that in a small circle of city-connections 
one may sometimes find models of both sexes 


reading and writing. 


which one of the rural counties would find it 

hard to match from all its townships put 
together. Because there is a good deal of 
running down, of degeneration and waste of 

life, among the richer classes, you must not 

overlook the equally obvious fact I have just 

spoken of, — which in one or two generations 

more will be, I think, much more patent than 

just now. 

The weak point in our chryso-aristocracy is 
the same I have alluded to in connection 
with cheap dandyism. Its thorough man- 
hood; its high-caste gallantry, are not so 
manifest as the plate-glass of its windows and 
the more or less legitimate heraldry of its 
coach-panels. It is very curious to observe 
of how small account military folks are held 
among our Northern people. Our young 
men must gild their spurs, but they need not 
win them. The equal division of property 
keeps the younger sons of rich people above 
the necessity of military service. Thus the 
army loses an element of refinement, and the 
moneyed upper class forgets what it is to 
count heroism among its virtues. Still I 
don’t believe in any aristocracy without 
pluck as its backbone. Ours may show it 
when the time comes if it ever does come.! 

— These United States furnish the great- 
est market for intellectual green fruit of all 
the places in the world. I think so, at any 
rate. The demand for intellectual labor is so 
enormous and the market so far from nice, 
that young talent is apt to fare like unripe 
gooseberries, — get plucked to make a fool . 
of. Think of a country which buys eighty 
thousand copies of the ‘‘ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,” while the author’s admiring country- 
men have been buying twelve thousand! 
How can one let his fruit hang in the sun 
until it gets fully ripe, while there are eighty 
thousand such hungry mouths ready to 
swallow it and proclaim its praises? Conse- 
quently, there never was such a collection of 
crude pippins and half-grown windfalls as our 
native literature displays among its fruits. 
There are literary green-groceries at every 
corner, which will buy anything, from a 
button-pear to a pine-apple. It takes a long 
apprenticeship to train a whole people to 
The temptation of 
money and fame is too great for young people. 
Do I not remember that glorious moment 
when the late Mr. we won’t say who, — 

1The marble tablets and memorial windows in our 
churches and monumental buildings bear evidence as to 
whether the young men of favored social position proved 


worthy of their privileges or not during the four years of 
trial which left us a nation. [Author’s note.] 
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editor of the we won’t say what, offered 
me the sum of fifty cents per double-columned 
quarto page for shaking my young boughs 
over his foolscap apron? Was it not an 
intoxicating vision of gold and glory? I 
should doubtless have revelled in its wealth 
and splendor, but for learning that the fifty 
cents was to be considered a rhetorical em- 
bellishment, and by no means a literal ex- 
pression of past fact or present intention. 

— Beware of making your moral staple 
consist of the negative virtues. It is good to 
abstain, and teach others to abstain, from all 
that is sinful or hurtful. But making a busi- 
ness of it leads to emaciation of character, 
unless one feeds largely also on the more 
nutritious diet of active sympathetic bene- 
volence. 

— | don’t believe one word of what you are 
saying, — spoke up the angular female in 
black bombazine. 

] am sorry you disbelieve it, Madam, — I 
said, and added softly to my next neighbor, 
— but you prove it. 

The young fellow sitting near me winked; 
and the divinity-student said, in an under- 
tone, — Optime dictum. 

Your talking Latin, — said I, — reminds 
me of an odd trick of one of my old tutors. 
He read so much of that language, that his 
English half turned into it. He got caught in 
town, one hot summer, in pretty close quar- 
ters, and wrote, or began to write, a series of 
city pastorals. Eclogues he called them, and 
meant to have published them by subscrip- 
tion. I remember some of his verses, if you 
want to hear them. — You, Sir (addressing 
myself to the divinity-student), and all such 
as have been through college, or what is the 
same thing, received an honorary degree, will 
understand them without a dictionary. The 
old man had a great deal to say about “‘zsti- 
vation,’’ as he called it, in opposition, as one 
might say, to hibernation. Intramural esti- 
vation, or town-life in summer, he would say, 
is a peculiar form of suspended existence, or 
semi-asphyxia. One wakes up from it about 
the beginning of the last week in September. 
This is what I remember of his poem: — 


ZESTIVATION - 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY MY LATE LATIN 
TUTOR 


In candent ire the solar splendor flames; 

The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames; 
His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes. 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 
Carp the suave berries from the crescent vine, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine! 


To me, alas! no verdurous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s conferva-scum, — 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 
That laves my milk-jug with celestial blue! 


Me wretched! Let me curr to quercine shades! 
Effund your albid hausts, lactiferous maids! 

Oh, might I vole to some umbrageous clump, — 
Depart, — be off, — excede, — evade, —erump! 


— | have lived by the sea-shore and by the 
mountains. — No, I am not going to say 
which is best. The one where your place is is 
the best for you. But this difference there is: 
you can domesticate mountains, but the sea 
is fere nature. You may have a hut, or 
know the owner of one, on the mountain-side; 
you see a light half-way up its ascent in the 
evening, and you know there is a home, and 
you might share it. You have noted certain 
trees, perhaps; you know the particular zone 
where the hemlocks look so black in October, 
when the maples and beeches have faded. 
All its reliefs and intaglios have electrotyped 
themselves in the medallions that hang round 
the walls of your memory’s chamber. — The 
sea remembers nothing. Itisfeline. It licks 
your feet, — its huge flanks purr very pleas- 
antly for you; but it will crack your bones 
and eat you, for all that, and wipe the crim- 
soned foam from its jaws as if nothing had 
happened. The mountains give their lost 
children berries and water; the sea mocks 
their thirst and lets them die. The moun- 
tains have a. grand, stupid, lovable tran- 
quillity; the sea has a fascinating, treacher- 
ous intelligence. The mountains lie about 
like huge ruminants, their broad backs awful 
to look upon, but safe to handle. The sea 
smooths its silver scales until you cannot see 
their joints, — but their shining is that of a 
snake’s belly, after all. — In deeper sugges- 
tiveness I find as great a difference. The 
mountains dwarf mankind and foreshorten 
the procession of its long generations. The 
sea drowns out humanity and time; it has no 
sympathy with either; for it belongs to 
eternity, and of that it sings 1ts monotonous 
song forever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box by the 
sea-shore. I should love to gaze out on the 
wild feline element from a front window of 
my own, just as I should love to look on a 
caged panther, and see it stretch its shining 
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length, and then curl over and lap its smooth 
sides, and by-and-by begin to lash itself into 
rage and show its white teeth and spring at 
its bars, and howl the cry of its mad, but, to 
me, harmless fury. — And then, — to look at 
it with that inward eye, — who does not love 
to shuffle off time and its concerns, at inter- 
vals, — to forget who is President and who is 
Governor, what race he belongs to, what lan- 
guage he speaks, which golden-headed nail of 
the firmament his particular planetary sys- 
tem is hung upon, and listen to the great 
liquid metronome as it beats its solemn meas- 
ure, steadily swinging when the solo or duet 
of human life began, and to swing just as 
steadily after the human chorus has died out 
and man is a fossil on its shores? 

— What should decide one, in choosing a 
summer residence? — Constitution, first of 
all. How much snow could you melt in an 
hour, if you were planted in a hogshead of 
it? Comfort is essential to enjoyment. All 
sensitive people should remember that per- 
sons in easy circumstances suffer much more 
from cold in summer — that is, the warm 
half of the year —than in winter, or the 
other half. You must cut your climate to 
your constitution, as much as your clothing 
to your shape. After this, consult your taste 
and convenience. But if you would be 
happy in Berkshire, you must carry moun- 
tains in your brain; and if you would enjoy 
Nahant, you must have an ocean in your 
soul. Nature plays at dominos with you; 
you must match her piece, or she will never 
give it up to you. 

— The schoolmistress said, in a rather mis- 
chievous way, that she was afraid some 
minds or souls would be a little crowded, if 
they took in the Rocky Mountains or the 
Atlantic. 

Have you ever read the little book called 
“The Stars and the Earth?” — said I, — 
Have you seen the Declaration of Independ- 
ence photographed in a surface that a fly’s 
foot would cover? The forms or conditions 
of Time and Space, as Kant will tell you, are 
nothing in themselves, — only our way of 
looking at things. You are right, I think, 
however, in recognizing the idea of Space as 
being quite as applicable to minds as to the 
outer world. Every man of reflection is 
vaguely conscious of an imperfectly-defined 
circle which is drawn about his intellect. He 
has a perfectly clear sense that the fragments 
of his intellectual circle include the curves of 
many other minds of which he is cognizant. 
He often recognizes these as manifestly con- 


centric with his own, but of less radius. On 
the other hand, when we find a portion of an 
arc on the outside of our own, we say it inter- 
sects ours, but are very slow to confess or to 
see that it cércumscribes it. Every now and 
then a man’s mind is stretched by a new idea 
or sensation, and never shrinks back to its 
former dimensions. After looking at the 
Alps, I felt that my mind had been stretched 
beyond the limits of elasticity, and fitted so 
loosely on my old ideas of space that I had to 
spread these to fit it. * * * 

— Travel, according to my experience, 
does not exactly correspond to the idea one 
gets of it out of most books of travels. I am 
thinking of travel as it was when I made the 
Grand Tour, especially in Italy. Memory is 
a net; one finds it full of fish when he takes it 
from the brook; but a dozen miles of water 
have run through it without sticking. I can 
prove some facts about travelling by a story 
or two. There are certain principles to be 
assumed, — such as these:— He who is 
carried by horses must deal with rogues. — 
To-day’s dinner subtends a larger visual 
angle than yesterday’s revolution. A mote 
in my eye is bigger to me than the biggest of 
Dr. Gould’s private planets. — Every trav- 
eller is a self-taught entomologist. — Old 
jokes are dynamometers of mental tension; 
an old joke tells better among friends travel- 
ling than at home, — which shows that their 
minds are in a state of diminished, rather 
than increased, vitality. There was a story 
about “‘strahps to your pahnts,”’ which was 
vastly funny to us fellows, —on the road 
from Milan to Venice. — Celum, non ani- 
mum, — travellers change their guineas, but 
not their characters. The bore is the same, 
eating dates under the cedars of Lebanon, as 
over a plate of baked beans in Beacon Street. 
— Parties of travellers have a morbid in- 
stinct for “establishing raws’” upon each 
other.— A man shall sit down with his 
friend at the foot of the Great Pyramid and 
they will take up the question they had been 
talking about under ‘the great elm,” and 
forget all about Egypt. When I was cressing 
the Po, we were all fighting about the propri- 
ety of one fellow’s telling another that his 
argument was absurd; one maintaining it to 
be a perfectly admissible logical term, as 
proved by the phrase “reductio ad ab- 
surdum;”’ the rest badgering him as a con- 
versational bully. Mighty little we troubled 
ourselves for Padus, the Po, ‘‘a river broader 
and more rapid than the Rhone,’ and the 
times when Hannibal led his grim Africans to 
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its banks, and his elephants thrust their 
trunks into the yellow waters over which 
that pendulum ferry-boat was swinging back 
and forward every ten minutes! 

— Here are some of those reminiscences, 
with morals prefixed, or annexed, or implied. 

Lively emotions very commonly do not 
strike us full in front, but obliquely from the 
side; a scene or incident in undress often 
affects us more than one in full costume. 


“Is this the mighty ocean? — Is this all?” 


says the Princess in Gebir. The rush that 
should have flooded my soul in the Coliseum 
did not come. But walking one day in the 
fields about the city, I stumbled over a frag- 
ment of broken masonry, and lo! the World’s 
Mistress in her stone girdle — alta menia 
Rome — rose before me and whitened my 
cheek with her pale shadow as never before or 
since. 

I used very often, when coming home from 
my morning’s work at one of the public insti- 
tutions of Paris, to stop in at the dear old 
church of St. Etienne du Mont. The tomb 
of St. Genevieve, surrounded by burning 
candles and votive tablets, was there; the 

‘mural tablet of Jacobus Benignus Winslow 
was there; there was a noble organ with 
carved figures; the pulpit was borne on the 
oaken shoulders of a stooping Samson; and 
there was a marvellous staircase like a coil of 
lace. These things I mention from memory, 
but not all of them together impressed me so 
much as an inscription on a small slab of 
marble fixed in one of the walls. It told how 
this church of St. Stephen was repaired and 
beautified in the year 16—, and how, during 
the celebration of its reopening, two girls of 
the parish (filles de la parotsse) fell from the 
gallery, carrying a part of the balustrade 
with them, to the pavement, but by a miracle 
escaped uninjured. Two young girls name- 
less, but real presences to my imagination, as 
much as when they came fluttering down on 
the tiles with a cry that outscreamed the 
sharpest treble in the Te Deum. (Look at 
Carlyle’s article on Boswell, and see how he 
speaks of the poor young woman Johnson 
talked with in the streets one evening.) All 
the crowd gone but these two ‘‘filles de la 
paroisse,’’ — gone as utterly as the dresses 
they wore. as the shoes that were on their 
feet, as the bread and meat that were in the 
market on that day. 

Not the great historical events, but the 
personal incidents which call up single sharp 
pictures of some human being in its pang or 


struggle, reach us most nearly. I remember 
the platform at Berne, over the parapet of 


‘which Theobald Weinzapfli’s restive horse 


sprung with him and landed him more than a 
hundred feet beneath in the lower town, not 
dead, but sorely broken, and no longer a wild 
youth, but God’s servant from that day for- 
ward. I have forgotten the famous bears, 
and all else. — I remember the Percy lion on 
the bridge over the little river at Alnwick, — 
the leaden lion with his tail stretched out 
straight like a pump-handle, — and why? 
Because of the story of the village boy who 
must fain bestride the leaden tail, standing 
out over the water, — which breaking, he 
dropped into the stream far below, and 
Me taken out an idiot for the rest of his 
ife. 

Arrow-heads must be brought to a sharp 
point and the guillotine-axe must have a 
slanting edge. Something intensely human, 
narrow, and definite pierces to the seat of our 
sensibilities more readily than huge occur- 
rences and catastrophes. A nail will pick a 
lock that defies hatchet and hammer. ‘The 
Royal George”’ went down with all her crew, 
and Cowper wrote an exquisitely simple 
poem about it; but the leaf which holds it 
is smooth, while that which bears the lines 
on his mother’s portrait is blistered with 
(earsiy ae 

It was my last breakfast as a boarder, and 
I could not leave them in utter silence. 

Good-by, —I said,— my dear friends, 
one and all of you! I have been long with 
you, and I find it hard parting. I have to 
thank you for a thousand courtesies, and 
above all for the patience and indulgence 
with which you have listened to me when I 
have tried to instruct or amuse you. My 
friend the Professor (who, as well as my 
friend the Poet, is unavoidably absent on 
this interesting occasion) has given me reason 
to suppose that he would occupy my empty 
chair about the first of January next. If he 
comes among you, be kind to him, as you 
have been to me. May the Lord bless you 
all!— And we shook hands all round the 
table. 

Half an hour afterwards the breakfast 
things and the cloth were gone. I looked up 
and down the length of the bare boards over 
which I had:so often uttered my sentiments 
and experiences — and — Yes, I am a man, 
like another. 

All sadness vanished, as, in the midst of 
these old friends of mine, whom you know, 
and others a little more up in the world, per- 
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haps, to whom I have not introduced you, I 
took the schoolmistress before the altar from 
the hands of the old gentleman who used to 
sit opposite, and who would insist on giving 
her away. 

And now we two are walking the long path 


JOHN GREENLEAF 


TO WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON 


(1831) 


Champion of those who groan beneath 
Oppression’s iron hand: 
In view of penury, hate, and death, 
I see thee fearless stand. 
Still bearing up thy lofty brow, 
In the steadfast strength of truth, 
In manhood sealing well the vow 
And promise of thy youth. 


Go on, for thou hast chosen well; 
On in the strength of God! Io 
Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant’s rod. 
Speak in a slumbering nation’s ear, 
As thou hast ever spoken, 
Until the dead in sin shall hear, 
The fetter’s link be broken! 


I love thee with a brother’s love, 
I feel my pulses thrill, 
To mark thy spirit soar above 
The cloud of human ill. 20 
My heart hath leaped to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 
As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And flash of kindred swords! 


They tell me thou art rash and vain, 
A searcher after fame; . 
That thou art striving but to gain 
A long-enduring name; 
That thou hast nerved the Afric’s hand 
And steeled the Afric’s heart, 30 
To shake aloft his vengeful brand, 
And rend his chain apart. 


Have I not known thee well, and read 
Thy mighty purpose long? 

And watched the trials which have made 
Thy human spirit strong? 

And shall the slanderer’s demon breath 
Avail with one like me, 


in peace together. The ‘schoolmistress’’ 
finds her skill in teaching called for again, 
without going abroad to seek little scholars. 
Those visions of mine have all come true. 

I hope you all love me none the less for 
anything I have told you. Farewell! 


WHITTIER (1807-1829) 


To dim the sunshine of my faith 
And earnest trust in thee? 40 


Go on, the dagger’s point may glare 
Amid thy pathway’s gloom; 

The fate which sternly threatens there 
Is glorious martyrdom! 

Then onward with a martyr’s zeal; 
And wait thy sure reward 

When man to man no more shall kneel, 


And God alone be Lord! 


MEMORIES 
(7841) 


A beautiful and happy girl, 
With step as light as summer air, 
Eyes glad with smiles, and brow of pearl, 
Shadowed by many a careless curl 
Of unconfined and flowing hair; 
A seeming child in everything, 
Save thoughtful brow and ripening charms, 
As Nature wears the smile of Spring 
When sinking into Summer’s arms. | 


A mind rejoicing in the light ra) 
Which melted through its graceful bower, 
Leaf after leaf, dew-moist and bright, » 
And stainless in its holy white, 
Unfolding like a morning flower: . 
A heart, which, like a fine-toned lute, 
With every breath of feeling woke, 
And, even when the tongue was mute, 
From eye and lip in music spoke. 


How thrills once more the lengthening chain 
Of memory, at the thought of thee! 20 
Old hopes which long in dust have lain, 
Old dreams, come thronging back again, 
And boyhood lives again in me; 
I feel its glow upon my cheek, 
Its fulness of the heart is mine, 
As when I leaned to:hear thee speak, 
Or raised my doubtful eye to thine.. 


I hear again thy low replies, 
I feel thy arm within my own, 
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And timidly again uprise 30 
The fringéd lids of hazel eyes, 
With soft brown tresses overblown. 
Ah! memories of sweet summer eves, 
Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers, and dewy leaves, 
And smiles and tones more dear than they! 


Ere this, thy quiet eye hath smiled 
My picture of thy youth to see, 
When, half a woman, half a child, 
Thy very artlessness beguiled, 40 
And folly’s self seemed wise in thee; 
I too can smile, when o’er that hour 
The lights of memory backward stream, 
Yet feel the while that manhood’s power 
Is vainer than my boyhood’s dream. 


Years have passed on, and left their trace, 
Of graver care and deeper thought; 
And unto me the calm, cold face 
Of manhood, and to thee the grace 
Of woman’s pensive beauty brought. 50 
More wide, perchance, for blame than praise, 
The school-boy’s humble name has flown; 
Thine, in the green and quiet ways 
Of unobtrusive goodness known. 


And wider yet in thought and deed 
Diverge our pathways, one in youth; 
Thine the Genevan’s sternest creed, 
While answers to my spirit’s need 
The Derby dalesman’s simple truth. 
For thee, the priestly rite and prayer, 60 
And holy day, and solemn psalm; 
For me, the silent reverence where 
My brethren gather, slow and calm. 


Yet hath thy spirit left on me 
An impress Time has worn not out, 
And something of myself in thee, 
A shadow from the past, I see, 
Lingering, even yet, thy way about; 
Not wholly can the heart unlearn 
That lesson of its better hours, 70 
Not yet has Time’s dull footstep worn 
To common dust that path of flowers. 


Thus, while at times before our eyes 
The shadows melt, and fall apart, 
And, smiling through them, round us lies 
The warm light of our morning skies, — 
The Indian Summer of the heart! 
In secret sympathies of mind, 
In founts of feeling which retain 


Their pure, fresh flow, we yet may find 80. 


Our early dreams not wholly vain! 


MASSACHUSETTS TO 
VIRGINIA 


(1842) 


The blast from Freedom’s Northern hills, 
upon its Southern way, 

Bears greeting to Virginia from Massachu- 
_setts Bay: 

No word of haughty challenging, nor battle 
bugle’s peal, 

Nor steady tread of marching files, nor clang 
of horsemen’s steel, 


No trains of deep-mouthed cannon along our 
highways go; 

Around our silent arsenals untrodden lies the 
snow; 

And to the land-breeze of our ports, upon 
their errands far, 

A thousand sails of commerce swell, but none 
are spread for war. 


We hear thy threats, Virginia! thy stormy 
words and high 

Swell harshly on the Southern winds which 
melt along our sky; 10 

Yet not one brown, hard hand foregoes its 
honest labor here, 

No hewer of our mountain oaks suspends his 
axe in fear. 


Wild are the waves which lash the reefs along 
St. George’s bank; 

Cold on the shores of Labrador the fog lies 
white and dank; 

Through storm, and wave, and blinding mist, 
stout are the hearts which man 

The fishing-smacks of Marblehead, the sea- 
boats of Cape Ann. 


The cold north light and wintry sun glare on 
their icy forms, 

Bent grimly o’er their straining lines or 
wrestling with the storms; 

Free as the winds they drive before, rough as 
the waves they roam, 

They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat 
against their rocky home. 20 

What means the Old Dominion? Hath she 
forgot the day 

When o’er her conquered valleys swept the 
Briton’s steel array? 

How, side by side with sons of hers, the 
Massachusetts men 

Encountered Tarleton’s charge of fire, and 
stout Cornwallis, then? 
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Forgets she how the Bay State, in answer to 
the call 

Of her old House of Burgesses, spoke out 
from Faneuil Hall? 

When, echoing back her Henry’s cry, came 

| pulsing on each breath 

Of Northern winds the thrilling sounds of 

“Liberty or Death!”’ 


What asks the Old Dominion? If now her 
sons have proved 

Falsesto their fathers’ memory, false to the 

faith they loved; 30 

If she can scoff at Freedom, and its great 
charter spurn, 

Must we of Massachusetts from truth and 
duty turn? 


We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slavery’s 
hateful hell; 

Our voices, at your bidding, take up the 
bloodhound’s yell; 

We gather, at your summons, above our 
fathers’ graves, 

From Freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear 
your wretched slaves! 


Thank God! not yet so vilely can Massachu- 
setts bow; 

The spirit of her early time is with her even 
now; 

Dream not because her Pilgrim blood moves 
slow and calm and cool, 

She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a 
sister’s slave and tool! 40 


All that a sister State should do, all that a 
free State may, 

Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, as in our 
early day; 

But that one dark loathsome burden ye must 
stagger with alone, 

And reap the bitter harvest which ye your- 
selves have sown! 


Hold, while ye may, your struggling slaves, 
and burden God’s free air 

With woman’s shriek beneath the lash, and 
manhood’s wild despair: 

Cling closer to the “cleaving curse” that 
writes upon your plains 

The blasting of Almighty wrath against a 
land of chains. 


Still shame your gallant ancestry, the cava- 
liers of old, 

By watching round the shambles where 
human flesh is sold; 50 
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Gloat o’er the new-born child, and count his 
market value, when 

The maddened mother’s cry of woe shall 
pierce the slaver’s den! 


Lower than plummet soundeth, sink the 
Virginia name; | 

Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves with 
rankest weeds of shame; 

Be, if ye will, the scandal of God’s fair uni- 
verse; 

We wash our hands forever of your sin and 
shame and curse. 


A voice from lips whereon the coal from 
Freedom’s shrine hath been, 

Thrilled, as but yesterday, the hearts of 
Berkshire’s mountain men: 

The echoes of that solemn voice are sadly 
lingering still 

In all our sunny valleys, on every wind- 
swept hill. 60 


And when the prowling man-thief came hunt- 
ing for his prey 

Beneath the very shadow of Bunker’s shaft 
of gray, 

How, through the free lips of the son, the 
father’s warning spoke; 

How, from its bonds of trade and sect, the 
Pilgrim city broke! 


A hundred thousand right arms were lifted up 
on high, 

A hundred thousand voices sent back their 
loud reply; 


Through the thronged towns of Essex the 


startling summons rang, 
And up from bench and loom and wheel her 
young mechanics sprang! 


The voice of free, broad Middlesex, of thou- 
sands as of one, 

The shaft of Bunker calling to that of Lex- 
ington; 70 

From Norfolk’s ancient villages, from Ply- 
mouth’s rocky bound 

To where Nantucket feels the arms of ocean 
close her round; 


From rich and rural Worcester, where 
through the calm repose 

Of cultured vales and fringing woods the 
gentle Nashua flows, 

To where Wachuset’s wintry blasts the 
mountain larches stir, 

Swelled up to Heaven the thrilling cry of 
‘God save Latimer!” 


ee 
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And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with the 
salt sea spray; 

And Bristol sent her answering shout down 
Narragansett Bay! 

Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden 
felt the thrill, 

And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen 
swept down from Holyoke Hill. 80 


The voice of Massachusetts! Of her free 
sons and daughters, 

Deep calling unto deep aloud, the sound of 
many waters! 

Against the burden of that voice what tyrant 
power shall stand? 

No fetters in the Bay State! 
her land! 


No slave upon 


Look to it well, Virginians! In calmness we 
have borne, 

In answer to our faith and trust, your insult 
and your scorn; 

You’ve spurned our kindest counsels; you’ve 
hunted for our lives; 

And shaken round our hearths and homes 
your manacles and gyves! 


We wage no war, we lift no arm, we fling no 
torch within 

The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath 
your soil of sin; 90 

We leave ye with your bondmen, to wrestle, 
while ye can, 

With the strong upward tendencies and god- 
like soul of man! 


But for us and for our children, the vow 
which we have given 
For freedom and humanity is registered in 


heaven; 

No slave-hunt in our borders, — no pirate on 
our strand! 

No fetters in the Bay State, — no slave upon 
our land! 


THE LUMBERMEN 
(1845) 


Wildly round our woodland quarters 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves; 

Thickly down these swelling waters 
Float his fallen leaves. 

Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column-like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November, 
From their skies of gold. 
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O’er us, to the southland heading, 
Screams the gray wild-goose; 10 
On the night-frost sounds the treading 
Of the brindled moose. 
Noiseless creeping, while we're sleeping, 
Frost his task-work plies; 
Soon, his icy bridges heaping, 
Shall our log-piles rise. 


When, with sounds of smothered thunder, 
On some night of rain, 

Lake and river break asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 20 

Down the wild March flood shall bear them 
To the saw-mill’s wheel, 

Or where Steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 


Be it starlight, be it moonlight, 
In these vales below, 
When the earliest beams of sunlight 
Streak the mountain’s snow, 
Crisps the hoar-frost, keen and early, 
To our hurrying feet, 30 
And the forest echoes clearly, 
All our blows repeat. 


Where the crystal Ambijejis 
Stretches broad and clear, 
And Millnoket’s pine-black ridges 
Hide the browsing deer; 
Where, through lakes and wide morasses, 
Or through rocky walls, 
Swift and strong, Penobscot passes 
White with foamy falls; 40 


Where, through clouds, are glimpses given 
Of Katahdin’s sides, — 
Rock and forest piled to heaven, 
Torn and ploughed by slides! 
Far below, the Indian trapping, 
In the sunshine warm; 
Far above, the snow-cloud wrapping 
Half the peak in storm! 


Where are mossy carpets better 
Than the Persian weaves, 50 
And than Eastern perfumes sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves; 
And a music wild and solemn, 
From the pine-tree’s height, 
Rolls its vast and sea-like volume 
On the wind of night; 


Make we here our camp of winter; 
And, through sleet and snow, 
Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 
On our hearth shall glow. 60 
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Here, with mirth to lighten duty, 
We shall lack alone 

Woman’s smile and girlhood’s beauty, 
Childhood’s lisping tone. 


But their hearth is brighter burning 
For our toil to-day; 
And the welcome of returning 
Shall our loss repay, 
When, like seamen from the waters, 
From the woods we come, 70 
Greeting sisters, wives, and daughters, 
Angels of our home! 


Not for us the measured ringing 
From the village spire, 
Not for us the Sabbath singing 
Of the sweet-voiced choir: 
Ours the old, majestic temple, 
Where God’s brightness shines 
Down the dome so grand and ample, 
Propped by lofty pines! 80 


Through each branch-enwoven skylight, 
Speaks He in the breeze, 
As of old beneath the twilight 
Of lost Eden’s trees! 
For His ear, the inward feeling 
Needs no outward tongue; 
He can see the spirit kneeling 
While the axe is swung, 


Heeding truth alone, and turning 
From the false and dim, | 90 
Lamp of toil or altar burning 
Are alike to Him. 
Strike, then, comrades! 
On our rugged toil; 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 
Of our woodland spoil! 


Trade is waiting 


Ships, whose traffic links these highlands, 
Bleak and cold, of ours, 
With the citron-planted islands 
Of a clime of flowers; 100 
To our. frosts the tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats; 
In our lap of winter flinging 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 


Cheerly, on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeams dance, 
Better than the flash of sabre 
Or the gleam of lance! 
Strike! With every blow is given 
Freer sun and sky, IIo 
And the long-hid earth to heaven 
Looks, with wondering eye! 


Loud behind us grow the murmurs 
Of the age to come; 

Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers, 
Bearing harvest home! 

Here her virgin lap with treasures 
Shall the green earth fill; 

Waving wheat and golden maize-ears 
Crown each beechen hill. 12G 


Keep who will, the city’s alleys, 
Take the smooth-shorn plain; 

Give to us the cedarn valleys, 
Rocks and hills of Maine! 

In our North-land, wild and woody, 
Let us still have part: 

Rugged nurse and mother sturdy, 
Hold us to thy heart! 


Oh, our free hearts beat the warmer 
For thy breath of snow; 130 
And our tread is all the firmer 
For thy rocks below. 
Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Walketh strong and brave; 
On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth Slave! 


Lo, the day breaks! old Katahdin’s 
Pine-trees show its fires, 

While from these dim forest gardens 
Rise their blackened spires. 140 

Up, my comrades! up and doing! 
Manhood’s rugged play 

Still renewing, bravely hewing 
Through the world our way! 


FORGIVENESS 
(1846?) 


My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul 
wrong; 
So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
One summer Sabbath day I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial-place; 
Where, pondering how all human loveand hate 
Find one sad level; and how, soon or late, 
Wronged and wrongdoer, each with meek- 
ened face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 
Pass the green threshold of our common 


grave, 10 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none 
depart, 


Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and trembling I 
forgave! 


SONG OF SLAVES 


PROEM 
(1847) 


I love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 
The songs of Spenser’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney’s silvery phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest 
morning dew. 


Yet, vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try; 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers, 
And drink with glad, still lips the blessing of 
the sky. 


Io 


The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and 
strife, are here. 


Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the lack supplies; 
Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed 
eyes. 20 
Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind; 
To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair or brighter hope to 


find. 


Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my 
own. 30 


O Freedom! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 
Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on 
thy shrine! 
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SONG OF SLAVES IN THE 
DESERT 


(1847) 


Where are we going? where are we going, 
Where are we going, Rubee? 


Lord of peoples, lord of lands, 
Look across these shining sands, 
Through the furnace of the noon, 
Through the white light of the moon. 
Strong the Ghiblee wind is blowing, 
Strange and large the world is growing! 
Speak and tell us where we are going, 
Where are we going, Rubee? I0 
Bornou land was rich and good, 
Wells of water, fields of food, 
Dourra fields, and bloom of bean, 
And the palm-tree cool and green: 
Bornou land we see no longer, 
Here we thirst and here we hunger, 
Here the Moor-man smites in anger: 
Where are we going, Rubee? 


When we went from Bornou land, 

We were like the leaves and sand, 

We were many, we are few; 

Life has one, and death has two:> 

Whitened bones our path are showing, 

Thou All-seeing, thou All-knowing! 

Hear us, tell us, where are we going, 
Where are we going, Rubee? 


Moons of marches from our eyes 

Bornou land behind us lies; 

Stranger round us day by day 

Bends the desert circle gray; 

Wild the waves of sand are flowing, 

Hot the winds above them blowing, — 

Lord of all things! where are we going? 
Where are we going, Rubee? 


30 


We are weak, but Thou art strong; 

Short our lives, but Thine is long; 

We are blind, but Thou hast eyes; 

We are fools, but Thou art wise! 

Thou, our morrow’s pathway knowing 

Through the strange world round us growing, 

Hear us, tell us where are we going, 41 
Where are we going, Rubee? 
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ICHABOD 
(1850) 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


Revile him not, the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


Oh, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might Io 
Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven! 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 20 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains; 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 30 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 


SONGS OF LABOR, 
DEDICATION 
(1850) 


I would the gift I offer here 
Might graces from thy favor take, 
And, seen through Friendship’s atmo- 
sphere, 


On softened lines and coloring, wear 
The unaccustomed light of beauty, for thy 
sake. 


Few leaves of Fancy’s spring remain: 
But what I have I give to thee, 
The o’er-sunned bloom of summer's plain, 
And paler flowers, the latter rain 
Calls from the westering slope of life’s 
autumnal lea. 10 


Above the fallen groves of green, 
Where youth’s enchanted forest stood, 
Dry root and mosséd trunk between, 
A sober after-growth is seen, 
As springs the pine where falls the gay- 
leafed maple wood! 


Yet birds will sing, and breezes play 
Their leaf-harps in the-sombre tree; 
And through the bleak and wintry day 

It keeps its steady green alway, — 
So, even my after-thoughts may have a 
charm for thee. 20 


Art’s perfect forms no moral need, 
And beauty is its own excuse; 
But for the dull and flowerless weed 
Some healing virtue still must plead, 
And the rough ore must find its honors in its 
use. 


So haply these, my simple lays 
Of homely toil, may serve to show 
The orchard bloom and tasselled maize 
That skirt and gladden duty’s ways, 
The unsung beauty hid life’s common things 
below. 30 


Haply from them the toiler, bent 
Above his forge or plough, may gain 

A manlier spirit of content, 

And feel that life is wisest spent 


Where the strong working hand makes > 


strong the working brain. 


The doom which to the guilty pair 
Without the walls of Eden came, 
Transforming sinless ease to care 
And rugged toil, no more shall bear 
The burden of old crime, or mark of primal 
shame. 40 


A blessing now, a curse no more; 
Since He, whose name we breathe with 
awe, 
The coarse mechanic vesture wore, 
A poor man toiling with the poor, 
In labor, as in prayer, fulfilling the same law. 


MAUD MULLER 
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FIRST—DAY THOUGHTS 
(1852) 


In calm and cool and silence, once again 
I find my old accustomed place among 
My brethren, where, perchance, no human 


tongue 
Shall utter words; where never hymn is 
sung, 
Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor censer 
swung, 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured 


pane! 
There, syllabled by silence, let me hear 
The still small voice which reached the 
prophet’s ear; 
Read in my heart a still diviner law 
Than Israel's leader on his tables saw! 10 
There let me strive with each besetting 
sin, | 
Recall my wandering fancies, and restrain 
The sore disquiet of a restless brain; 

And, as the path of duty is made plain, 
May grace be given that I may walk therein, 
Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain, 
With backward glances and reluctant tread, 

Making a merit of his coward dread, 
But, cheerful, in the light around me 
thrown, | 
Walking as one to pleasant service led; 20 
Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 
Yet trusting not in mine, but in his strength 
alone! 


MAUD MULLER 
(1854) 
Maud Muller on ‘a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 10 


A wish that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And asked a draught from the spring that 
flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 
She stooped where the cool spring bubbled 
clergy 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 20 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“Thanks!’’ said the Judge; “a sweeter 
draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered 
whether 

The cloud in the west would bring foul 
weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 30 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah me! 
That I the Judge's bride might be! 


‘‘He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


‘My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 40 


‘“I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy each 
day. 

‘‘And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the 
poor, 

And all should bless me who left our door.”’ 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the 

ll, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


‘““A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 
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‘““And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 50 


‘Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay; 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and 
cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 60 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, | 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 70 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret 
pain, 
“Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 80 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 
‘Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein; 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 90 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.’’ 100 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repirer and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have 
been!” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 


Roll the stone from its grave away! ~ IIo 
BURNS 
ON RECEIVING A SPRIG OF HEATHER 
IN BLOSSOM 
(1854) 


No more these simple flowers belong 
To Scottish maid and lover; 

Sown in the common soil of song, 
They bloom the wide world over. 


In smiles and tears, in sun and showers, 
The minstrel and the heather, 

The deathless singer and the flowers 
He sang of live together. 


Wild heather-bells and Robert Burns! 
The moorland flower and peasant! 10 

How, at their mention, memory turns 
Her pages old and pleasant! 
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The gray sky wears again its gold 
And purple of adorning, 

And manhood’s noonday shadows hold 
The dews of boyhood’s morning. 


The dews that washed the dust and soil 
From off the wings of pleasure, 

The sky, that flecked the ground of toil 
With golden threads of leisure. 20 


I call to mind the summer day, 
The early harvest mowing, 

The sky with sun and clouds at play, 
And flowers with breezes blowing. 


I hear the blackbird in the corn, 
The locust in the haying; 

And, like the fabled hunter’s horn, 
Old tunes my heart is playing. 


How oft that day, with fond delay, 
I sought the maple’s shadow, 30 
And sang with Burns the hours away, 
Forgetful of the meadow! 


Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead 
I heard the squirrels leaping, 

The good dog listened while I read, 
And wagged his tail in keeping. 


I watched him while in sportive mood 
I read ‘‘The Twa Dogs’”’ story, 
And half believed he understood 
The poet’s allegory. 40 


Sweet day, sweet songs! The golden hours 
Grew brighter for that singing, 

From brook and bird and meadow flowers 
A dearer welcome bringing. 


New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
New glory over Woman; 

And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common. 


I woke to find the simple truth 

Of fact and feeling better 50 
Than all the dreams that held my youth 

A still repining debtor: 


That Nature gives her handmaid, Art, 
The themes of sweet discoursing; 
The tender idyls of the heart 
In every tongue rehearsing. 


Why dream of lands of gold and pearl, 
Of loving knight and lady, 
When farmer boy and barefoot girl 
Were wandering there already? 60 


I saw through all familiar things 
The romance underlying; 

The joys and griefs that plume the wings 
Of Fancy skyward flying. 


I saw the same blithe day return, 
The same sweet fall of even, 

That rose on wooded Craigie-burn, 
And sank on crystal Devon. 


I matched with Scotland’s heathery hills 
The sweetbrier and the clover; 70 

With Ayr and Doon, my native rills, 
Their wood hymns chanting over. 


O’er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 
I saw the Man uprising; . 

No longer common or unclean, 
The child of God’s baptizing! 


With clearer eyes I saw the worth 
Of life among the lowly; 
The Bible at his Cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own more holy. 80 


And if at times an evil strain, 
To lawless love appealing, 

Broke in upon the sweet refrain 
Of pure and healthful feeling, 


It died upon the eye and ear, 
No inward answer gaining; 

No heart had I to see or hear 
The discord and the staining. 


Let those who never erred forget 
His worth, in vain bewailings; 90 
Sweet Soul of Song! I own my debt 
Uncancelled by his failings! 


Lament who will the ribald line 
Which tells his lapse from duty, 
How kissed the maddening lips of wine 
Or wanton ones of beauty; 


But think, while falls that shade between 
The erring one and Heaven, 

That he who loved like Magdalen, 
Like her may be forgiven. 100 


Not his the song whose thunderous chime 
Eternal echoes render; 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 
And Milton’s starry splendor! 


But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer? 
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Through all his tuneful art, how strong 
The human feeling gushes! IIo 
The very moonlight of his song 
Is warm with smiles and blushes! 


Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
So “Bonnie Doon”’ but tarry; 

Blot out the Epic’s stately rhyme, 
But spare his “‘Highland Mary”’! 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 
(1855?) 


Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 

With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 

I was once a barefoot boy! 10 
Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 20 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 30 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 40 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 

Face to face with her he talks, 


Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 50 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 

Plied the snouted mole his spade; 

For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 

Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 60 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew | 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! — 


Oh for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread; 70 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 80 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 


Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 90 . 


All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
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Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 100 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 


SKIPPER. IRESON’S RIDE 
(1828, 1857) 


Of all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme, — 
On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 
Or one-eyed Calender’s horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human back, 
Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak, — 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a 
cart 
By the women of Marblehead! II 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 

Feathered and ruffled in every part, 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
““Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 2x 

By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch-shells blowing and _ fish-horns’ 
twang, 
Over and over the Menads sang: 30 
““Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


Small pity for him! — He sailed away 

From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay, — 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s-people on her deck! 

“Lay by! lay by!” they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘‘Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again!” 40 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 
That wreck shall lie forevermore. 
Mother and sister, wife and maid, 
Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 
Looked for the coming that might not be! 50 
What did the winds and the sea-birds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away—? 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a 
cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Through the street, on either side, 
Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 
Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 
Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 60 
Hulks of old sailors run aground, 
Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 
And cracked with curses the hoarse re- 
frain: 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 
Little the wicked skipper knew 
Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 70 
Riding there in his sorry trim, © 
Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 
Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices shouting, far and near: 
‘‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


‘Hear me, neighbors!” at last he cried, — 

“What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 80 

To the nameless horror that lives within? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the dead!”’ 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, “God has touched him! why should 

we!” «. go 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
“Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!” 
So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 
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And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


TELLING THE BEES 
(1858) 


Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow 
brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall; 
And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle- 
yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the 
wall. 


There are the beehives ranged in the sun; 


And down by the brink 10 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed- 
o’errun, 


Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 


A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 
And the same rose blows, and the same sun 
glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 


There’s the same sweet clover-smell in the 
breeze; 
And the June sun warm 
Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting, as then, over Fernside farm. 20 


I mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sunday coat 
I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed my 


hair, 
And cooled at the brookside my brow and 
throat. 


Since we parted, a month had passed, — 
To love, a year; 
Down through the beeches I looked at last 
On the little red gate and the well- “sweep 
near. 


I can see it all now, — the slantwise rain 
Of light through the leaves, 30 
The sundown’s blaze on her window-pane, 
The bloom of her roses under the eaves. 
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Just the same as a month before, — 
The house and the trees; 
The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the 


oor, — 
Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 


Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 

Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of black. 40 


Trembling, I listened: the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; © 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go! 


Then I said to myself, ‘‘My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day: 

Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.” 


But her dog whined low; on the doorway 
sill, | 
With his cane to his chin, : 50 
The old man sat; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 


And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on: — . 
“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary i is dead and gone!”’ 


MY PLAYMATE 
(1859-60) 


The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, 
Their song was soft and low; 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear; 
The sweetest and the saddest day 

It seemed of all the year. 


For, more to me than birds or flowers, 
My playmate left her home, 10 

And took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom. 


She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine: 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


She left us in the bloom of May: 
The constant years told o’er © 
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- Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she came back no more. 20 


I walk, with noiseless feet, the round 
Of uneventful years; 

Still o’er and.o’er I sow the spring 
And reap the autumn ears. 


She lives where all the golden year 
Her summer roses blow; 

The dusky children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 


There haply with her jewelled hands 

She smooths her silken gown, — 30 
No more the homespun lap wherein 

I shook the walnuts down. 


The wild grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill, 

And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The woods of Follymill. 


The lilies blossom in the pond, 
The bird builds in the tree, 
The dark pines sing on Ramoth hill 
The slow song of the sea. 40 


I wonder if she thinks of them, 
And how the old time seems, — 

If ever the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are sounding in her dreams. 


I see her face, I hear her voice; 
Does she remember mine? 
And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes. than ours, — 50 
That other hands with nuts are filled, 
And other laps with flowers? 


O playmate in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 

Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 


The winds so sweet with birch and fern 
A sweeter memory blow; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 60 


And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea, — 

The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee! 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE 
(1863) 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as the garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain- 
wall; Io 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years:and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down; 20 


In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. 


‘“‘Halt!’’ — the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
‘““Fire!’’ — out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 30 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,’’ she said. 
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A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word; 40 


“Who touches a hair on yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!”’ he said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 50 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 60 


LAUS DEO! 
(1865) 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 10 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


Let us kneel: 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord, forgive us! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound! 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad; - 20 
In the earthquake He has spoken; 
He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 
And the gates of brass are broken! 


Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea, 
He has cast the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 


” 


“He hath triumphed gloriously! 30 


Did we dare, 
In our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 

Stretched as now beneath the sun? 


How they pale, 
Ancient myth and song and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 40 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise! 


Blotted out! 
All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 


It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 50 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 


Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God! 60 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 
(1865?) 


O Friends! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 
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I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: r0 
Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 20 


Ye praise his justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord's beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know: 30 
Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 
I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 40 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Whicn evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 

I dare not throne above, 50 
I know not of his hate, — I know 

His goodness and his love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 60 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruiséd reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 

Nor works my faith to prove; 70 
I can but give the gifts He gave, 

And plead ‘his love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 80 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 
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A WINTER IDYL 
(1865) 


As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, 


so Good Spirits, which be Angels of Light, are augmented 
not only by the Divine light of the Sun, but also by our 
common VVood Fire: and as the Celestial Fire drives 
away dark spirits, so also this our Fire of VVood doth 
ie same. — Cor. AGRIPPA, Occult Philosophy, Book TI. 
ch. v. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
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The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

EMERSON. The Snow Storm. 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 10 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 20 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows: 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows; 

While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 30 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 
And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 40 


So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could ca!l our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 50 
The blue walls of the firmament, 


No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and 
towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white. mound the brareins pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 60 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 

Our father wasted: “ Boys, a path!”’ 

Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 

Our buskins on our feet we drew; 70 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 

And, where the drift was deepest, made 

A tunnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal: we had read 

Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave, 

With many a wish the luck were ours 

To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 80 
We reached the barn with merry din, 

And roused the prisoned brutes within. 

The old horse thrust his long head out, 

And grave with wonder gazed about; 

The cock his lusty greeting said, _ 

And forth his speckled harem led: 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 

The hornéd patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 90 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak... 

A solitude made more intense 100 
By dreary-voicéd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, . 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. . 
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Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear IIo 
The buried brooklet could not hear. 

The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 

To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack — 120 
Of wood against the chimney-back, — 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 130 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme: ‘‘ Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 141 
There the witches are making tea.”’ 


The moon above the eastern wood 

Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 150 
For such a world and such a night 

Most fitting that unwarming light, 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 160 


And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, — 170 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change! — with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 180 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 190 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust 200 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 210 

And Love can never lose its own! 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
‘The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore.”’ 
How often since, when all the land 
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Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
As if a far-blown trumpet stirred 
The languorous sin-sick air, I heard: 
“Does not the voice of reason cry, 220 
Claim the first right which Nature gave, 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave!’’ 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Frangois’ hemlock-trees; 
Again for him the moonlight shone 230 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone; 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 
And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl. 
Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 
Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 241 
We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood coals; 
The chowder on the sand-beach made, 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 
‘With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 
We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 
And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 250 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, 
Adrift along the winding shores, 
When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundelow 
And idle lay the useless oars. 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 260 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days, — 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 270 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side;. 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 


The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 

She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 280 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 


Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewel’s ancient tome, 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint, — 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint! — 290 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence mad for food, 

With dark hints muttered under breath 
Of casting lots for life or death, 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 

To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, 300 
A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
“Take, eat,’’ he said, ‘‘and be content; 
These fishes in my stead are sent 

By Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham.”’ 


Our uncle, innocent of books, 196 
Was rich in lore of fields and brooks 
The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 310 
In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 

And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries; 

Himself to Nature’s heart so near 

That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, 320 
Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began; 
Strong only on his native grounds, 

The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds; | ~ 


>» Whereof his fondly partial pride ~~ 
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The common features magnified, 330 
As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In White of Selborne’s loving view, — 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 
The feats on pond and river done, 
The prodigies of rod and gun; 
Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 
The bitter wind unheeded blew, 
From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 340 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the mink 
Went fishing down the river-brink; 
In fields with bean or clover gay, 
The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear — © 351 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 

And welcome whereso’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home — 
Called up her girlhood memories, 360 
The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 

And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 

The morning dew, that dries so soon 370 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman born 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 380 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 


‘Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 


And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice. 


O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best, 

That Heaven itself could give thee, — rest, 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 390 

Whose curtain never outward swings! 


As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed in the unfading green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 400 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago: — 
The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violet-sprinkled sod 410 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 


_ Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 


But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 420 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I waik to meet the night that soon 430 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 

The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place, 440 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
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Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 

Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 

Born the wild Northern hills among, 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 

By patient toil subsistence scant, 450 
Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 

To peddle wares from town to town; | 

Or through the long vacation’s reach 

In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the droll experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 

The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 460 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 
The rustic-party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 

And whirling-plate, and forfeits paid, 

His winter task a pastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding-yarn, 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 470 
Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 

’Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods; 
Where Pindus-born Arachthus took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 


A careless boy that night he seemed; 480 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed, of such as he 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 
Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail; 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
Uplift the black and white alike; 490 
Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance, 
The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth, 
Made murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible; \ 
The cruel lie of caste refute, 
Old forms remould, and substitute 
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For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, 
For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 500 
A school-house plant on every hill, 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence; 

Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought, 

In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side by side in labor’s free 

And unresentful rivalry, 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 


Another guest that winter night 510 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and. bold, 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 
She sat among us, at the best, 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 520 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 
A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light; 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 530 
A woman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 
Revealing with each freak or feint 

The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena’s saint. 
Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; 
The warm, dark languish of her eyes. 540 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry. 


Since then what old cathedral town 

Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 

What convent-gate has held its lock 

Against the challenge of her knock! 

Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thorough- 
fares, 550 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 

Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
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Or startling on her desert throne 

The crazy Queen of Lebanon 

With claims fantastic as her own, 

Her tireless feet have held their way; 

And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 

She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day renewed and fresh, 560 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 

Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 


Where’er her troubled path may be, . 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward wayward life we see, 
The hidden springs we may not know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman born, 570 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
A life-long discord:and annoy, 
Water of tears with oil or joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 


The tangled skein of will and fate, 580 
To show what metes and bounds should 
stand © 


Upon the soul’s debatable land, 

And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 

But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 

And full of*sweet assurances 

And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust! 


At last the great logs, crumbling low, 590 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bow! the refuse gray, 

And laid it tenderly away; 

Then roused himself to safely cover 600 
The dull red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 

The work aside, her steps she stayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
‘With simple wishes (not the weak, 


Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 

But such as warm the generous heart, — 610 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 620 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 

They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 

Of merry voices high and clear; 630 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the half-buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 

Their straining nostrils white with frost. 

Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 640 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between 

Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 

From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 

Haply the watchful young men saw 650 

Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 

And curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands in mock defence 

Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 

And reading in each missive tost 

The charm with Eden never lost. 


We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 

The wise old Doctor went his round, 

Just pausing at our door to say, 660 

In the brief autocratic way 

Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 

Was free to.urge her claim on all, 
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That some poor neighbor sick abed 

At night our mother’s aid would need. 

For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inward light, 

The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 

All hearts confess the saints elect 670 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 

And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity! 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er, 
Read and reread our little store 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 
From younger eyes, a book forbid, 680 
And poetry (or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had), 
Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 
Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 690 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 
And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk’s head at each saddle-bow! 
Welcome to us its week-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 700 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding bell and dirge of death: 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 710 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 

The brazen covers of thy book; 

The weird palimpsest old and vast, 


Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 720 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 

The characters of joy and woe; 

The monographs of outlived years, 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 

Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 

With the white amaranths underneath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 

The restless sands’ incessant fall, 730 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 

And duty keeping pace with all. 

Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 
I hear again the voice that bids 

The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears; 
Life greatens tn these later years, 

The century’s aloe flowers to-day! 


Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 740 

Some Truce of God which breaks its strife, 

The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 

Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 

And dear and early friends — the few 

Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 750 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 

Shall greet me like the odors blown 

From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze bevoridk 

The traveller owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 

The benediction of the air. 


ABRAHAM DAVENPORT 
(1866) 


In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats)’ the people 
sent 

Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the 
Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Midnas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and’ tranquil 
deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the State. 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 


THE MEETING 


’Twas on a May-day of the far old year 10 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 
The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung 


sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save where 
its rim 

Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which 
climbs 

The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard 
fowls 20 

Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on 
leathern wings 

Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 

Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew 


sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shat- 


ter 

The black sky, that the dreadful face of 
Christ 

Might look from the rent clouds, not as he 
looked 

A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

As Justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as 
ghosts, 30 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 
“Tt is the Lord’s Great Day! Let us ad- 
journ,”’ 
Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. ‘‘This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world 
awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 3 
My present duty, and my Lord’s command 
To occupy till He come. So at the post 
Where He hath set me in his providence, 
I choose, for one, to meet Him face to face, — 
No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would 
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say, , 

Let God do his work, we will see to ours, 

Bring in the candles.” And they brought 
them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 51 
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The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 

Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 

Straight to the question, with no figures of 
speech 

Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry humor natural to the man: 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all the 
while, 

Between the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the 
cloud. 60 


And there he stands in memory to this 
day, | 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 


THE MEETING 
(1868) 


The elder folks shook hands at last, 

Down seat by seat the signal passed. 

To simple ways like ours unused, 

Half solemnized and half amused, 

With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 

Outside, the hills lay warm in sun; 

The cattle in the meadow-run 

Stood half-leg deep; a single bird 

The green repose above us stirred. 10 
“What part or lot have you,” he said, 

“Tn these dull rites of drowsy-head? 

Is silence worship? Seek it where 

It soothes with dreams the summer air, 

Not in this close and rude-benched hall, 
But where soft lights and shadows fall, 

And all the slow, sleep-walking hours 

Glide soundless over grass and flowers! 
From time and place and form apart, 

Its holy ground the human heart, 20 
Nor ritual-bound nor templeward 

Walks the free spirit of the Lord! 

Our common Master did not pen 

His followers up from other men; 

His service liberty indeed, 

He built no church, He framed no creed; 
But while the saintly Pharisee 

Made broader his phylactery, 

As from the synagogue was seen 

The dusty-sandalled Nazarene 30 
Through ripening cornfields lead the way 
Upon the awful Sabbath day, 

His sermons were the healthful talk 

That shorter made the mountain-walk, 
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His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where mingled with his gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk-tree 

And ripple-wash of Galilee.”’ 


“Thy words are well, O friend,” I said; 
““Unmieasured and unlimited, 40 
With noiseless slide of stone to stone, 

The mystic Church of God has grown. 
Invisible and silent stands 

The temple never made with hands, 
Unheard the voices still and small 

Of its unseen confessional. 

He needs no special place of prayer 

Whose hearing ear is everywhere; 

He brings not back the childish days 

That ringed the earth with stones of praise, 
Roofed Karnak’s hall of gods, and laid 51 
The plinths of Philz’s colonnade. 

Still less He owns the selfish good 

And sickly growth of solitude, — 

The worthless grace that, out of sight, 
Flowers in the desert anchorite; 

Dissevered from the suffering whole, 

Love hath no power to save a soul. 

Not out of Self, the origin 

And native air and soil of sin, 60 
The living waters spring and flow, 

The trees with leaves of healing grow. 


‘Dream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 

I better deem its pine-laid floor 

Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore; 

But nature is not solitude: 

She crowds us with her thronging wood; 
Her many hands reach out to us, 

Her many tongues are garrulous; 70 
Perpetual riddles of surprise 

She offers to our ears and eyes; 

She will not leave our senses still, 

But drags them captive at her will: 
And, making earth too great for heaven, 
She hides the Giver in the given. 


“And so I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control: 80 
The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs; 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone. 


Yet rarely through the charmed repose 
Unmixed the stream of motive flows, 
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A flavor of its many springs, 

The tints of earth and sky it brings; 90 
In the still waters needs must be 

Some shade of human sympathy; 

And here, in its accustomed place, 

I look on memory’s dearest face; 

The blind by-sitter guesseth not — 

What shadow haunts that vacant spot; 

No eyes save mine alone can see 

The love wherewith it welcomes me! 

And still, with those alone my kin, | 
In doubt and weakness, want and sin, 100 | 
I bow my head, my heart I bare, » 
As when that face was living there, 
And strive (too oft, alas! in vain) 
The peace of simple trust to gain, 
Fold fancy’s restless wings, and lay 
The idols of my heart away. 


“Welcome the silence all unbroken, 

Nor less the words of fitness spoken, — 

Such golden words as hers for whom 109 

Our autumn flowers have just made room; 

Whose hopeful utterance through and 
through 

The freshness of the morning blew; 

Who loved not less the earth that light 

Fell on it from the heavens in sight, 

But saw in all fair forms more fair 

The Eternal beauty mirrored there. 

Whose eighty years but added grace 

And saintlier meaning to her face, — 

The look of one who bore away 

Glad tidings from the hills of day, 120 

While all our hearts went forth to meet 

The coming of her beautiful feet! ~ 

Or haply hers, whose pilgrim tread: 

Is in the paths where Jesus led; 29 

Who dreams her childhood’s sabbath dream 

By Jordan’s willow-shaded stream, 

And, of the hymns of hope and faith, 

Sung by the monks of Nazareth, 

Hears pious echoes, in the call 

To prayer, from Moslem minarets fall, © 130 

Repeating where his works were wrought 

The lesson that her Master taught, 

Of whom an elder Sibyl gave, 

The prophecies of Cume’s cave! 


““T ask no organ’s soulless breath 

To drone the themes of life and death, 

No altar candle-lit by day, 

No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 

No cool philosophy to teach 

Its bland audacities of speech 140 
To double-tasked idolaters 34 
Themselves their gods and worshippers, 
No pulpit hammered by the’ fist LB if 
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Of loud-asserting dogmatist, 

Who borrows for the Hand of love 

The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 

I know how well the fathers taught, 

What work the later schoolmen wrought; 

I reverence old-time faith and men, 

But God is near us now as then; 150 
His force of love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin as imminent; 

And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds; 
The manna gathered yesterday 

Already savors of decay; 

Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone; 

Too little or too much we know, 

And sight is swift and faith is slow; 160 
The power is lost to self-deceive 

With shallow forms of make-believe. 

We walk at high noon, and the bells 

Call to.a thousand oracles, 

But the sound deafens, and the light 

Is stronger than our dazzled sight; 

The letters of the sacred Book 

Glimmer and swim beneath our look; 

Still struggles in the Age’s breast 

With deepening agony of quest I70 
The old entreaty: ‘Art thou He, 

Or look we for the Christ to be?’ 


‘““God should be most where man is least: 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form or creed 

To clothe the nakedness of need, — 
Where farmer-folk in silence meet, — 

I turn my bell-unsummoned feet; 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 180 
And, lowest-seated, testify 

To the oneness of humanity; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may grant. 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 

The soul is lost that’s saved alone. 

Not on one favored forehead fell 

Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost; 190 
Heart answers heart: in one desire 

The blending lines of prayer aspire; 
‘Where, in my name, meet two or three,’ 
Our Lord hath said, ‘I there will be!’ 


‘‘So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 


Impinges on this world of ours. 200 
The low and dark horizon lifts, 

To light the scenic terror shifts; 

The breath of a diviner air 

Blows down the answer of a prayer: 

That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt 

A great compassion clasps about, 

And law and goodness, love and force, 

Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask; 210 
With smile of trust and folded hands, 

The passive soul in waiting stands 

To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 

The One true Life its own renew. 


“So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good, 
And, chiefly, its divinest trace 
In Him of Nazareth’s holy face; 220 
That to be saved is only this, — 
Salvation from our selfishness, 
From more than elemental fire, 
The soul’s unsanctified desire, 
From sin itself, and not the pain 
That warns us of its chafing chain; 
That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 
Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 230 
But love’s unforced obedience; 
That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God, — for earth, not 
heaven, — 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 
Not masters, but benignant friends; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star, 
Listening, at times, with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 240 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day.” 


THE FRIEND’S BURIAL 
(1873) 


My thoughts are all in yonder town, 
Where, wept by many tears, 

To-day my mother’s friend lays down 
The burden of her years. 


True as in life, no poor disguise 
Of death with her is seen, 
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And on her simple casket lies 
No wreath of bloom and green. 


Oh, not for her the florist’s art, 
The mocking weeds of woe; 10 
Dear memories in each mourner’s heart 
Like heaven’s white lilies blow. 


And all about the softening air 
Of new-born sweetness tells, 

And the ungathered May-flowers wear 
The tints of ocean shells. 


The old, assuring miracle 
Is fresh as heretofore; 
And earth takes up its parable 
Of life from death once more. 20 


Here organ-swell and church-bell toll 
Methinks but discord were; 

The prayerful silence of the soul 
Is best befitting her. 


No sound should break the quietude 
Alike of earth and sky; 

O wandering wind in Seabrook wood, 
Breathe but a half-heard sigh! 


Sing softly, spring-bird, for her sake; 
And thou not distant sea, 30 
Lapse lightly as if Jesus spake, 
And thou wert Galilee! 


For all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 

Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. | 


From her loved place of prayer I see 
The plain-robed mourners pass, 

With slow feet treading reverently 
The graveyard’s springing grass. 40 


Make room, O mourning ones, for me, 
Where, like the friends of Paul, 

That you no more her face shall see 
You sorrow most of all. 


Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day; 

She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


O sweet, calm face that seemed to wear 
The look of sins forgiven! 50 

O voice of prayer that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to heaven! 


How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise! 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways! 


For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone; 
The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 60 


And if her life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 

And Pleasure, on her daily round, 
She passed unpausing by, 


Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 

And Beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware. 


She kept her line of rectitude 

With love’s unconscious ease; 70 
Her kindly instincts understood 

All gentle courtesies. 


An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone, 

And glorified her farm-wife dress 
With beauty not its own. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 80 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 


VESTA 
(1874) 


O Christ of God! whose life and death 
Our own have reconciled, 

Most quietly, most tenderly 
Take home Thy star-named child! 


Thy grace is in her patient eyes, 
Thy words are on her tongue; 
The very silence round her seems 

As if the angels sung. 


Her smile is as a listening child’s 

Who hears its mother call; 10 
The lilies of Thy perfect peace 

About her pillow fall. 
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She leans from out our clinging arms 
To rest herself in Thine; 

Alone to Thee, dear Lord, can we 
Our well-beloved resign! 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
NATIONAL CEMETERY, NOVEMBER 19, 1863 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate 
— we cannot consecrate — we cannot hal- 
low — this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


A LETTER 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON 
November 21, 1864 
Mrs. Brxsy, Boston, Massachusetts. 

DEAR Mapa: I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement of 
the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have 
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Oh, less for her than for ourselves 
We bow our heads and pray; 
Her setting star, like Bethlehem’s, 
To Thee shall point the way! 20 
died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 


ow weak and fruitless must be any words of 
mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of alossso overwhelming. But 
I cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks 
of the Republic they died to save. I pray 
that our heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours 
to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


SECOND INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 
(1865) 


FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: At this second ap- 
pearing to take the oath of the presidential 
office, there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at the first. Then a 
statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to 
be pursued, seemed fitting and proper. Now, 
at the expiration of four years, during which 
public declarations have been constantly 
called forth on every point and phase of the 
great contest which still absorbs the atten- 
tion and engrosses the energies of the nation, 
little that is new could be presented. The 
progress of our arms, upon which all else 
chiefly depends, is as well known to the pub- 
lic as to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With 
high hope for the future, no prediction in re- 
gard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four 
years ago, all thoughts were anxiously di- 
rected to an impending civil war. All 
dreaded it — all sought to avert it. While 
the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving 
the Union without war, insurgent agents were 
in the city seeking to destroy it without war 
— seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide 
effects, by negotiation. Both parties de- 
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precated war; but one of them would make 
war rather than let the nation survive; and 
the other would accept war rather than let it 
perish. And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were 
colored slaves, not distributed generally over 
the Union, but localized in the Southern part 
of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar 
_and powerful interest. All knew that this 
interest was, somehow, the cause of the war. 
To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this 
interest was the object for which the insur- 
gents would rend the Union, even by war; 
while the government claimed no right to do 
more than to restrict the territorial enlarge- 
ment of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the 
magnitude or the duration which it has al- 
ready attained. Neither anticipated that 
the cause of the conflict might cease with, or 
even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, and a re- 
sult less fundamental and astounding. Both 
read the same Bible, and pray to the same 
God; and each invokes his aid against the 
other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in 
wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be 
not judged. The prayers of both could not 
be answered — that of neither has been an- 
swered fully. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. 


‘Woe unto the world because of offences! 
for it must needs be that offences come; but 
woe to that man by whom the offence com- 
eth.” If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offences which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but 
which, having continued through his ap- 
pointed time, he now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this 
terrible war, as the woe due to those by whom 
the offence came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to him? Fondly do we hope — fervently do 
we pray — that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondmen’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said, ‘‘The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan 
—- to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE WAR OF THE SECESSION 


MARYLAND! MY MARYLAND 
(BY JAMES R. RANDALL, 1861) 


The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland! 

His torch is at thy temple door, - 
Maryland! 

Avenge the patriotic gore 

That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 

And be the battle queen of yore, 

Maryland! My Maryland! 


Hark to an exiled son’s appeal, 

Maryland! Io 

My mother State! to thee I kneel, | 

Maryland! 

For life and death, for woe and weal, 

Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 

And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Thou wilt not cower in the dust, ' 
Maryland! 

Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 
Maryland! 20 

Remember Carroll’s sacred trust, 

Remember Howard’s warlike thrust, — 

And all thy slumberers with the just, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Come! ’tis the red dawn of the day, 
Maryland! 

Come with thy panoplied array, 
Maryland! 

With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 

With Watson’s blood at Monterey, 30 

With fearless Lowe and dashing May, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Come! for thy shield is bright and strong, 
Maryland! 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER 
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Come! for thy dalliance does thee wrong, 
Maryland! 

Come to thine own heroic throng, 

Stalking with Liberty along, 

And chaunt thy dauntless slogan song, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 40 


Dear Mother! burst the tyrant’s chain, 
Maryland! 

Virginia should not call in vain, 
Maryland! 

She meets her sisters on the plain — 

“ Sic semper!” ’tis the proud refrain 

That baffles minions back again, 
Maryland! My Maryland! | 


I see the blush upon thy cheek, 
Maryland! 50 
For thou wast ever bravely meek, 
Maryland! 
But lo! there surges forth a shriek 
From hill to hill, from creek to creek — 
Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 
Maryland! 

Thy wilt not crook to his control, 
Maryland! 60 

Better the fire upon thee roll, 

Better the blade, the shot, the bow], 

Than crucifixion of the soul, 
Maryland!) My Maryland! 


I hear the distant thunder-hum, 
Maryland! 
The Old Line’s bugle, fife, and drum, 
Maryland! 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb — 
Huzza! she spurns the Northern scum! 70 
She breathes! she burns! she’ll come! she'll 
come! 


Maryland! My Maryland! 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
(BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 1861) 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed ‘the fateful lightning of His 
terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hun- 
dred circling camps; 


They have builded Him an altar in the eve- 
ning dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim 
and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished 
rows of steel: 
‘As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal; 10 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the ser- 
pent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment-seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be 
jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me: 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on. 20 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER 
(BY GEORGE HENRY BOKER, 1862) 


Close his eyes; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor; 10 
Let him sleep in solemn night, 
Sleep forever and forever. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars? 
What but death bemocking folly? | 20 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
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What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God’s watching eye; 
Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by; 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 30 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE 
(BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 1865) 


Up from the south, at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar, 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 10 
The roar of that red sea, uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flush of the morning 
light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight, 

As if he knew the terrible need: 20 

He stretched away with his utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thunder- 


ing south, 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s 
mouth 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and 
‘faster, 


Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster; 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the 
master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their 
walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field calls: 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to 
full play, 31 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 
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Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed; 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace 
ire, | 

Swept on with his wild eye full of fire. 

But lo, he is nearing his heart’s desire; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 41 


The first that the general saw were the 
groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops, 

What was done? what to do? a glance told 
him both; 

Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line ’mid a storm of 
huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger 
was gray; 


By the flash of his eye and the red nostril’s 
play 50 

He seemed to the whole great army to 
say, 


“T have brought you Sheridan, all the way 
From Winchester, down to save the day!”’. 


Hurrah, hurrah, for Sheridan! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky 
(The American soldiers’ Temple of Fame), 
There with the glorious general’s name, 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright, 60 
‘Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester, twenty miles away!” 


THE CONQUERED BANNER 
(BY ABRAM J. RYAN, 1865) 


Furl that Banner, for ’tis weary; 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary: 
Furl it, fold it, —it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it, 
And its foes now scorn and brave it: 
Furl it, hide it, — let it rest! 


Take that Banner down! ’tis tattered; | tc 
Broken is its staff and shattered; 
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And the valiant hosts are scattered, 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh, ’tis hard for us to fold it, 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it, 

Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh! 


Furl that Banner — furl it sadly! 

Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousands wildly, madly, 20 
Swore it should forever wave; 

Swore that foeman’s sword should never 

Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 

Till that flag should float forever 
O’er their freedom or their grave! 


Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 

And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that Banner — it is trailing, 

While around it sounds the wailing 30 
Of its people in their woe. 
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For, though conquered, they adore it, — 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it; 
And oh, wildly they deplore it, 
Now to furl and fold it so! 


Furl that Banner! True, ’tis gory, 


Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’twill live in song and story 40 
Though its folds are in the dust! 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages — 
Furl its folds though now we must. 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 

Treat it gently — it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead. 

Touch it not — unfold it never; 

Let it droop there, furled forever, — 50 
For its people’s hopes are fled! 


WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 


SONG OF MYSELF 
(1855, 1881) ! 


I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 


And what I assume you shall assume, 


For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 


I loafe and invite my soul, 


I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer grass. 


My tongue, every atom of my blood, form’d from this soil, this air, 
Born here of parents born here from parents the same, and their parents the same, 
I, now thirty-seven years old in perfect health begin, 


Hoping to cease not till death. 


Creeds and schools in abeyance, 


Ic 


Retiring back a while sufficed at what they are, but never forgotten, 
I harbor for good or bad, I permit to speak at every hazard, 
Nature without check with original energy. 


Houses and rooms are full of perfumes, the shelves are crowded with perfumes, 
I breathe the fragrance myself and know it and like it, 
The distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it. 


The atmosphere is not a perfume, it has no taste of the distillation, it is odorless, 
It is for my mouth forever, I am in love with it, 


1 Throughout the poems by Whitman here given, the first date is “ that of the earliest known publication of the poem 


Inclusive Edition of Leaves of Grass, 1924). 


in whole or in part,” and the last date is ‘‘ that of its first appearance in final form and with final title'’ (E. Holloway, 
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I will go to the bank by the wood and become undisguised and naked, 
I am mad for it to be in contact with me. pig 


The smoke of my own breath, 

Echoes, ripples, buzz’d whispers, love-root, silk-thread, crotch and vine, 

My respiration and inspiration, the beating of my heart, the passing of blood and air through 
my lungs, 

The sniff of green leaves and dry leaves, and of the shore and dark-color’d sea-rocks, and of 
hay in the barn, 

The sound of the belch’d words of my voice loos’d to the eddies of he wind, 

A few light kisses, a few embraces, a reaching around of arms, 

The play of shine and shade on the trees as the supple boughs wag, 

The delight alone or in the rush of the streets, or along the fields and hill-sides, 

The feeling of health, the full-noon trill, the song of me rising from bed and meeting the 
sun. 


Have you reckon’d a thousand acres much? have you reckon’d the earth much? 30 
Have you practis’d so long to learn to read? 
Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of poems? 


Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess the origin of all poems, 
You shall possess the good of the earth and sun, (there are millions of'suns left,;) > 
You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look through the eyes of the dead, 
nor feed on the spectres in books, 
You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from me, 
You shall listen to all sides and filter them from your self. 


3 
| have heard what the talkers were talking, the talk of the beginning and the end, 
But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 


There was never any more inception than there is now, 4° 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now, 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now, 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now. 


Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world. | 

Out of the dimness opposite equals advance, always substance and increase, always sex, 
Always a knit of identity, always distinction, always a breed of life. 


To elaborate is no avail, learn’d and unlearn’d feel that it is so. 

Sure as the most certain sure, plumb in the uprights, well entretied, braced in the beams, 
Stout asa horse, affectionate, haughty, electrical, 50 
I and this mystery here we stand. | 


Clear and sweet is my soul, and clear and sweet is all that is not my soul. 


Lack one lacks both, and the unseen is proved by the seen, 
Till that becomes unseen and receives proof in its turn. 


Showing the best and dividing it from the worst age vexes age, 
Knowing the perfect fitness and equanimity of things, while they discuss I am te and go 
bathe and admire myself. 


Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and of any man hearty and clean, 
Not an inch nor a particle of an inch is vile, and none shall be less familiar than the-rest. 
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I am satisfied — I see, dance, laugh, sing; 

As the hugging and loving bed-fellow sleeps at my side through the night, and withdraws at 
the peep of the day with stealthy tread, 60 

Leaving me baskets cover’d with white towels swelling the house with their plenty, 

Shall I postpone my acceptation and realization and scream at my eyes, 

That they turn from gazing after and down the road, 

And forthwith cipher and show me to a cent, 

Exactly the value of one and exactly the value of two, and which is ahead? 


4 
Trippers and askers surround me, 
People I meet, the effect upon me of my early life or the ward and city I live in, or the nation, 
The latest dates, discoveries, inventions, societies, authors old and new, 
My dinner, dress, associates, looks, compliments, dues, 
The real or fancied indifference of some man or woman I love, 70 
The sickness of one of my folks or of myself, or ill-doing or loss or lack of money, or depres- 
sions or exaltations, 
Battles, the horrors of fratricidal war, the fever of doubtful news, the fitful events; 
These come to me days and nights and go from me again, 
But they are not the Me myself. 


Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what I am, 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle, unitary, 

Looks down, is erect, or bends an arm on an impalpable certain rest, 
Looking with side-curved head curious what will come next, 

Both in and out of the game and watching and wondering at it. 


Backward I see in my own days where I sweated through fog with linguists and contenders, 8c 
I have no mockings or arguments, I witness and wait. 


I believe in you my soul, the other I am must not abase itself to you, 
And you must not be abased to the other. 


Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your throat, 
Not words, not music or rhyme I want, not custom or lecture, not even the best, 
Only the lull I like, the hum of your valvéd voice. 


I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning, 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently turn’d over upon me, 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your tongue to my bare-stript heart, 
And reach’d till you felt my beard, and reach’d till you held my feet. 90 


Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that pass all the argument oi 
the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my sisters and lovers, - 

And that a kelson of the creation is love, 

And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 

And mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap’d stones, elder, mullein and poke-weed. 


6 
A child said What ts the grass? fetching it to me with full hands, 
How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is any more than he, 100 


I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green stuff woven. 
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Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 


Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we may see and remark, and say 
Whose? 


Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of the vegetation. 


Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones, 

Growing among black folks as among white, | 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give them the same, I receive them the same. 


And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. deaby te 


Tenderly will I use you curling grass, 

It may be you transpire from the breasts of young men, 

It may be if I had known them I would have loved them, : 

It may be you are from old people, or from offspring taken soon out of their mothers’ laps, 
And here you are the mothers’ laps. 


This grass 1s very dark to be from the white heads of old mothers, 
Darker than the colorless beards of old men, 
Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of mouths. 


O I perceive after all so many uttering tongues, 
And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths for nothing. 120 


I wish I could translate the hints about the dead young men and women, 
And the hints about old men and mothers, and the offspring taken soon out of their laps. 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children? 


They are alive and well somewhere, 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward life, and does not wait at the end to arrest it, © 
And ceas’d the moment life appear’d. 


All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die is different from what any one supposed, and luckier. 130 


Has any one supposed it lucky te be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky to die, and I know it. 


I pass death with the dying and birth with the new-wash’d babe, and am not contain’d be- 
tween my hat and boots, 

And peruse manifold objects, no two alike and every one good, 

The earth good and the stars good, and their adjuncts all good. 


I am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, 
I am the mate and companion of people, all just as immortal and fathomless as myself, 
(They do not know how immortal, but I know.) 


Every kind for itself and its own, for me mine male and female; 

For me those that have been boys and that love women, 140 
For me the man that is proud and feels how it stings to be slighted, 

For me the sweet-heart and the old maid, for me mothers and the mothers of mothers, — 
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For me lips that have smiled, eyes that have shed tears, 
For me children and the begetters of children. 


Undrape! you are not guilty to me, nor stale nor discarded, 
I see through the broadcloth and gingham whether or no, 
And am around, tenacious, acquisitive, tireless, and cannot be shaken away. 


8 


The little one sleeps in its cradle, | 
I lift the gauze and look a long time, and silently brush away flies with my hand. 


The youngster and the red-faced girl turn aside up the bushy hill, 150 
I peeringly view them from the top. 


The suicide sprawls on the bloody floor of the bedroom, 
I witness the corpse with its dabbled hair, I note where the pistol has fallen. 


The blab of the pave, tires of carts, sluff of boot-soles, talk of the promenaders, 

The heavy omnibus, the driver with his interrogating thumb, the clank of the shod horses on 
the granite floor, 

The snow-sleighs, clinking, shouted jokes, pelts of snow-balls, 

The hurrahs for popular favorites, the fury of rous’d mobs, 

The flap of the curtain’d litter, a sick man inside borne to the hospital, 

The meeting of enemies, the sudden oath, the blows and fall, 

The excited crowd, the policeman with his star quickly working his passage to the centre of 
the crowd, 160 

The impassive stones that receive and return so many echoes, 

What groans of over-fed or half-starv’d who fall sunstruck or in fits, 

What exclamations of women taken suddenly who hurry home and give birth to babes, 

What living and buried speech is always vibrating here, what howls restrain’d by decorum, 

Arrests of criminals, slights, adulterous offers made, acceptances, rejections with convex 
lips, 

I mind them or the show or resonance of them — I come and I depart. 


The big doors of the country barn stand open and ready, 

The dried grass of the harvest-time loads the slow-drawn wagon, 

The clear light plays on the brown gray and green intertinged, 

The armfuls are pack’d to the sagging mow. 170 


I am there, I help, I came stretch’d atop of the load, 

I felt its soft jolts, one leg reclined on the other, 

I jump from the cross-beams and seize the clover and timothy, 
And roll head over heels and tangle my hair full of wisps. 


10 


Alone far in the wilds and mountains I hunt, 

Wandering amazed at my own lightness and glee, 

In the late afternoon choosing a safe spot to pass the night, 

Kindling a fire and broiling the fresh-kill’d game, 

Falling asleep on the gather’d leaves with my dog and gun by my side. 


The Yankee clipper is under her sky-sails, she cuts the sparkle,and scud, 180 
My eyes settle the land, I bend at her prow or shout joyously from the deck. 


The boatmen and clam-diggers arose early and stopt for me, 
I tuck’d my trowser-ends in my boots and went and had a good time; 
You should have been with us that day round the chowder-kettle. 
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I saw the marriage of the trapper in the open air in the far west, the bride was a red girl, 

Her father and his friends sat near cross-legged and dumbly smoking, they had moccasins to 
their feet and large thick blankets hanging from their shoulders, 

On a2 bank lounged the trapper, he was drest mostly in skins, his luxuriant beard and curls 
protected his neck, he held his bride by the hand, 

She had long eyelashes, her head was bare, her coarse straight locks descended upon her 
voluptuous limbs and reach’d to her feet. 


The runaway slave came to my house and stopt outside, 

I heard his motions crackling the twigs of the woodpile, | 190 
Through the swung half-door of the kitchen I saw him limpsy xa weak, 

And went where he sat on a log and led him in and assured him, 

And brought water and fill’d a tub for his sweated body and bruis'd feet, 

And gave him a room that enter’d from my own, and gave him some coarse clean clothes, 
And remember perfectly well his revolving eyes and his awkwardness, 

And remember putting plasters on the galls of his neck and ankles; 

He staid with me a week before he was recuperated and pass’d north, 

I had him sit next me at table, my fire-lock lean’d in the corner. 


II 
Twenty-eight young men bathe by the shore, 
Twenty-eight young men and all so friendly; 200 
Twenty-eight years of womanly life and all so lonesome. 


She owns the fine house by the rise of the bank, 
She hides handsome and richly drest aft the blinds of the window. 


Which of the young men does she like the best? 
Ah the homeliest of them is beautiful to her. 


Where are you off to, lady? for I see you, 
You splash in the water there, yet stay stock still in your room. 


Dancing and laughing along the beach came the twenty-ninth bather, 
The rest did not see her, but she saw them and loved them. 


The beards of the young men glisten’d with wet, it ran from their long hair, atc 
Little streams pass’d all over their bodies. 


An unseen hand also pass’d over their bodies, 
It descended tremblingly from their temples and ribs. 


The young men float on their backs, their white bellies bulge to the sun, they do not ask who 
seizes fast to them, 

They do not know who puffs and declines with pendant and bending arch, 

They do not think whom they souse with spray. 


I2 
The butcher-boy puts off his killing-clothes, or sharpens his knife at the stall in the market, 
I loiter enjoying his repartee and his shuffle and break-down. 


Blacksmiths with grimed and hairy chests environ the anvil, . 
Each has his main-sledge, they are all out, there is a great heat in the fire. 220 


From the cinder-strew’d threshold I follow their movements, 

The lithe sheer of their waists plays even with their massive arms, 
Overhand the hammers swing, overhand so slow, overhand so sure, 
They do not hasten, each man hits in his place. 
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The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses, the block swags underneath on its tied-over 
chain, 

The negro that drives the long dray of the stone-yard, steady and tall he stands pois’d on one 
leg on the string-piece, 

His blue shirt exposes his ample neck and breast and loosens over his hip-band, 

His glance is calm and commanding, he tosses the slouch of his hat away from his forehead, 

The sun falls on his crispy hair and mustache, falls on the black of his polish’d and perfect 
limbs. 


I behold the picturesque giant and love him, and I do not stop there, 230 
I go with the team also. | 


In me the caresser of life wherever moving, backward as well as forward sluing, 
To niches aside and junior bending, not a person or object missing, 
Absorbing all to myself and for this song. 


Oxen that rattle the yoke and chain or halt in the leafy shade, what is that you express in your 
eyes? 
It seems to me more than all the print I have read in my life. 


My tread scares the wood-drake and wood-duck on my distant and day-long ramble, 
They rise together, they slowly circle around. 


I believe in those wing’d purposes, 

And acknowledge red, yellow, white, playing within me, 240 
And consider green and violet and the tufted crown intentional, 

And do not call the tortoise unworthy because she is not something else, 

And the jay in the woods never studied the gamut, yet trills pretty well to me, 

And the look of the bay mare shames silliness out of me. 


20 14 
The wild gander leads his flock through the cool night, 
Ya-honk he says, and sounds it down to me like an invitation, 
The pert may suppose it meaningless, but I listening close, 
Find its purpose and place up there toward the wintry sky. 


The sharp-hoof’d moose of the north, the cat on the house-sill, the chickadee, the prairie- 


og, 

The litter of the grunting sow as they tug at her teats, 250 
The brood of the turkey-hen and she with her half-spread wings, 

I see in them and myself the same old law. 


The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affections, 
They scorn the best I can do to relate them. 


I am enamour’d of growing out-doors, 

Of men that live among cattle or taste of the ocean or woods, : 

Of the builders and steerers of ships and the wielders of axes and mauls, and the drivers of 
horses, 

I can eat and sleep with them week in and week out. 


What is commonest, cheapest, nearest, easiest, is Me, 

Me going in for my chances, spending for vast returns, 260 
Adorning myself to bestow myself on the first that will take me, 

Not asking the sky to come down to my good will, 

Scattering it freely forever. 
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T5 

The pure contralto sings in the organ loft, | 

The carpenter dresses his plank, the tongue of his foreplane whistles its wild ascending lisp, 

The married and unmarried children ride home to their Thanksgiving dinner, 

The pilot seizes the king-pin, he heaves down with a strong arm, 

The mate stands braced in the whale-boat, lance and harpoon are ready, 

The duck-shooter walks by silent and cautious stretches, 

The deacons are ordain’d with cross’d hands at the altar, 270 

The spinning-girl retreats and advances to the hum of the big wheel, 

The farmer stops by the bars as he walks on a First-day loafe and looks at the oats and rye, 

The lunatic is carried at last to the asylum a confirm’d case, 

(He will never sleep any more as he did in the cot in his mother’s bed-room;) 

The jour printer with gray head and gaunt jaws works at his case, 

He turns his quid of tobacco while his eyes blurr with the manuscript; 

The malform’d limbs are tied to the surgeon’s table, 

What is removed drops horribly in a pail; 

The quadroon girl is sold at the auction-stand, the drunkard nods by the bar-room stove, 

The machinist rolls up his sleeves, the policeman travels his beat, the gate-keeper marks who 
pass, 280 

The young fellow drives the express-wagon, (I love him, though I do not know him;) 

The half-breed straps on his light boots to compete in the race, 

The western turkey-shooting draws old and young, some lean on their rifles, some sit on logs, 

Out from the crowd steps the marksman, takes his position, levels his piece; 

The groups of newly-come immigrants cover the wharf or levee, 

As the woolly-pates hoe in the sugar-field, the overseer views them from his saddle, 

The bugle calls in the ball-room, the gentlemen run for their partners, the dancers bow to each 
other, 

The youth lies awake in the cedar-roof’d garret and harks to the musical rain, 

The Wolverine sets traps on the creek that helps fill the Huron, 289 

The squaw wrapt in her yellow-hemm’d cloth is offering moccasins and bead-bags for sale, 

The connoisseur peers along the exhibition-gallery with half-shut eyes bent sideways, 

As the deck-hands make fast the steamboat the plank is thrown for the shore-going passen- 
gers, 

The young sister holds out the skein while the elder sister winds it off in a ball, and stops now 
and then for the knots, 

The one-year wife is recovering and happy having a week ago borne her first child, 

The clean-hair’d Yankee girl works with her sewing-machine or in the factory or mill, 

The paving-man leans on his two-handed rammer, the reporter’s lead flies swiftly over the 
note-book, the sign-painter is lettering with blue and gold, 

The canal boy trots on the tow-path, the book-keeper counts at his desk, the shoemaker 
waxes his thread, 

The conductor beats time for the band and all the performers follow him, 

The child is baptized, the convert is making his first professions, 

The regatta is spread on the bay, the race is begun, (how the white sails sparkle!) 300 

The drover watching his drove sings out to them that would stray, 

The pedler sweats with his pack on his back, (the purchaser higgling about the odd cent;) 

The bride unrumples her white dress, the minute-hand of the clock moves slowly, 

The opium-eater reclines with rigid head and just-open’d lips, 

The prostitute draggles her shawl, her bonnet bobs on her tipsy and pimpled neck, 

The crowd laugh at her blackguard oaths, the men jeer and wink to each other, 

(Miserable! I do not laugh at your oaths nor jeer you;) 

The President holding a cabinet council is surrounded by the great Secretaries, 

On the piazza walk three matrons stately and friendly with twined arms, 

The crew of the fish-smack pack repeated layers of halibut in the hold, 310 

The Missourian crosses the plains toting his wares and his cattle, 

As the fare-collector goes through the train he gives notice by the jingling of loose change, 

The floor-men are laying the floor, the tinners are tinning the roof, the masons are calling for 
mortar, 
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In single file each shouldering his hod pass onward the laborers; 

Seasons pursuing each other the indescribable crowd is gather’d, it is the fourth of Seventh- 
month, (what salutes of cannon and small arms!) 

Seasons pursuing each other the plougher ploughs, the mower mows, and the winter-grain 
falls in the ground; 

Off on the lakes the. pike-fisher watches and waits by the hole in the frozen surface, 

The stumps stand thick round the clearing, the squatter strikes deep with his axe, 

Flatboatmen make fast towards dusk near the cotton-wood or pecan-trees, 

Coon-seekers go through the regions of the Red river or through those drain’d by the Tennes- 
see, or through those of the Arkansas, : 320 

Torches shine in the dark that hangs on the Chattahooche or Altamahaw, 

Patriarchs sit at supper with sons and grandsons and great-grandsons around them, 

In walls of adobie, in canvas tents, rest hunters and trappers after their day’s sport, 

The city sleeps and the country sleeps, 

The living sleep for their time, the dead sleep for their time, 

The old husband sleeps by his wife and the young husband sleeps by his wife; 

And these tend inward to me, and I tend outward to them, 

And such as it is to be of these more or less I am, 

And of these one and all I weave the song-of myself. 


16 
I am of old and young, of the foolish as much as the wise, 330 


_ Regardless of others, ever regardful of others, 


Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man, 

Stuff’d with the stuff that is coarse and stuf{’d with the stuff that is fine, 

One of the Nation of many nations, the smallest the same and the largest the same, 

A Southerner soon as a Northerner, a planter nonchalant and hospitable down by the Oconee 
I live, 

A Yankee bound my own way ready for trade, my joints the limberest joints on earth and the 
sternest joints on earth, 

A Kentuckian walking the vale of the Elkhorn in my deer-skin leggings, a Louisianian or 
Georgian, 

A boatman over lakes or bays or along coasts, a Hoosier, Badger, Buckeye; 

At home on Kanadian snow-shoes or up in the bush, or with fishermen off Newfoundland, 

At home in the fleet of ice-boats, sailing with the rest and tacking, 340 

At home on the hills of Vermont or in the woods of Maine, or the Texan ranch, 

Comrade of Californians, comrade of free North-Westerners, (loving their big proportions, ) 

Comrade of raftsmen and coalmen, comrade of all who shake hands and welcome to drink and 
meat, 

A learner with the simplest, a teacher of the thoughtfullest, 

A novice beginning yet experient of myriads of seasons, 

Of every hue and caste am I, of every rank and religion, 

A farmer, mechanic, artist, gentleman, sailor, quaker, 

Prisoner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physician, priest. 


I resist any thing better than my own diversity, 
Breathe the air but leave plenty after me, 350 
And am not stuck up, and am in my place. 


(The moth and the fish-eggs are in their place, 
The bright suns I see and the dark suns I cannot see are in their place, 
The palpable is in its place and the impalpable is in its place.) 


L7. 
These are really the thoughts of all men in all ages and lands, they are not original with me, 
If they are not yours as much as mine they are nothing, or next to nothing, 


If they are not the riddle and the untying of the riddle they are nothing, 
If they are not just as close as they are distant they are nothing. 
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This is the grass that grows wherever the land is and the water is, 
This the common air that bathes the globe. 360 


18 


With music strong I come, with my cornets and my drums, 
I play not marches for accepted victors only, I play marches for conquer’d and fai pers 
sons. 


Have you heard that it was good to gain the day? 
I also say it is good to fall, battles are lost in the same spirit in which they are won. 


I beat and pound for the dead, 
I blow through my embouchures my loudest and gayest for them. 


Vivas to those who have fail’d! 

And to those whose war-vessels sank in the sea! 

And to those themselves who sank in the sea! 

And to all generals that lost engagements, and all overcome heroes! 370 
And the numberless unknown heroes equal to the greatest heroes known! 


19 
This is the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger, 
It is for the wicked just the same as the righteous, I make appointments with ail, 
I will not have a single person slighted or left away, 
The kept-woman, sponger, thief, are hereby invited, 
The heavy-lipp’d slave is invited, the venerealee is invited; 
There shall be no difference between them and the rest. 


This is the press of a bashful hand, this the float and odor of hair, 

This is the touch of my lips to yours, this the murmur of yearning, 

This the far-off depth and height reflecting my own face, - 380 
This the thoughtful merge of myself, and the outlet again. 


Do you guess I have some intricate purpose? 
Well I have, for the Fourth-month showers have, and the mica on the side of a rock has. 


Do you take it I would astonish? 
Does the daylight astonish? does the early redstart twittering through the woods? 
Do I astonish more than they? 


This hour I tell things in confidence, 
I might not tell everybody, but I will tell you. 


20 


Who goes there? hankering, gross, mystical, nude; 
How is it I extract strength from the beef I eat? 390 


What is a man anyhow? what am I? what are you? 


All I mark as my own you shall offset it with your own, 
Else it were time lost listening to me. 


I do not snivel that snivel the world over, 
That months are vacuums and the ground but wallow and filth. 


Whimpering and truckling fold with powders for invalids, conformity goes to the fourth- 
remov'd, 
I wear my hat as I please indoors or out. 
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Why should I pray? why should I venerate and be ceremonious? 


Having pried through the strata, analyzed toa hair, counsel’d with doctors and calculated close, 
I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my own bones. 400 


In all people I see myself, none more and not one a barley-corn less, 
And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them. 


I know I am solid and sound, 
To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow, 
All are written to me, and I must get what the writing means. 


I know I am deathless, 
I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter’s compass, 
I know I shall not pass like a child’s carlacue cut with a burnt stick at night. 


I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood, . 410 
I see that the elementary laws never apologize, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my house by, after all.) 


I exist as I am, that : enough, 
If no other in the world be aware I sit content, 
And if each and all be aware I sit content. 


One world is aware and by the far largest to me, and that is myself, 
And whether I come to my own to-day or in ten thousand or ten million years, 
I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 


My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite, 
I laugh at what you call dissolution, 420 
And I know the amplitude of time. 


21 

I am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the Soul, 

The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hell are with me, 

The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I translate into a new tongue. 


I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 
And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 


I chant the chant of dilation or pride, 
We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 
I show that size is only development. 430 


Have you outstript the rest? are you the President? 
It is a trifle, they will more than arrive there every one, and still f pass on. 


I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 
I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 


Press close bare-bosom’d night — press close magnetic nourishing night! 
Night of south winds — night of the large few stars! 
Still nodding night — mad naked summer night. 


Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth! 
Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 
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Earth of departed sunset — earth of the mountains misty-topt! 440 
Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with blue! | 
Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for my sake! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth — rich apple-blossom’d earth! 

Smile, for your lover comes. 


Prodigal, you have given me love — therefore I to you give love! 
O unspeakable passionate love. 


22 
You sea! I resign myself to you also — I guess what you mean, 
I behold from the beach your crooked inviting fingers, 
I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me, 450 
We must have a turn together, I undress, hurry me out of sight of the land, 
Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse, 
Dash me with amorous wet, I can repay you. 


Sea of stretch’d ground-swells, 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths, 

Sea of the brine of life and of unshovell’d yet always-ready graves, 
Howler and scooper of storms, capricious and dainty sea, 

I am integral with you, I too am of one phase and of all phases. 


Partaker of influx and efflux, I, extoller of hate and conciliation, 
Extoller of amies and those that sleep in each others’ arms. 460 


I am he attesting sympathy, ; 
(Shall I make my list of things in the house and skip the house that supports them?) 


I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be the poet of wickedness — 
also. 


What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 

Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand indifferent, 
My gait is no fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gait, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown. 


Did you fear some scrofula out of the unflagging pregnancy? 
Did you guess the celestial laws are yet to be work’d over and rectified? 


I find one side a balance and the antipodal side a balance, ATO 
Soft doctrine as steady help as stable doctrine, 
Thoughts and deeds of the present our rouse and early start. 


This minute that comes to me over the past decillions, 
There is no better than it and now. 


What behaved well in the past or behaves well to-day is not such a wonder, 
The wonder is always and always how there can be a mean man or an infidel. 


. 23 
Endless unfolding of words of ages! 
And mine a word of the modern, the word En-Masse. 


A word of the faith that never balks, 
Here or henceforward it is all the same to me, I accept Time absolutely. 480 
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It alone is without flaw, it alone rounds and completes all, 
That mystic baffling wonder alone completes all. 


I accept Reality and dare not question it, 
Materialism first and last imbuing. 


Hurrah for positive science! long live exact demonstration! 

Fetch stonecrop mixt with cedar and branches of lilac, 

_ This is the lexicographer, this the chemist, this made a grammar of the old cartouches, 
These mariners put the ship through dangerous unknown seas, 

This is the geologist, this works with the scalpel, and this is a mathematician. 


Gentlemen, to you the first honors always! 490 
Your facts are useful, and yet they are not my dwelling, 
I but enter by them to an area of my dwelling. 


Less the reminders of properties told my words, 

And more the reminders they of life untold, and of freedom and extrication, 

And make short account of neuters and geldings, and favor men and women fully equipt, 
And beat the gong of revolt, and stop with fugitives and them that plot and conspire. 


24 
Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son, 
Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking and breeding, 
No sentimentalist, no stander above men and women or apart from them, 
No more modest than immodest. 500 


Unscrew the locks from the doors! 
Unscrew the doors themselves from their jambs! 


Whoever degrades another degrades me, 
And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 


Through me the afflatus surging and surging, through me the current and index. 


I speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign of democracy, 
By God! Iwill accept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of on the same 


terms. 


Through me many long dumb voices, 

Voices of the interminable generations of prisoners and slaves, 

Voices of the diseas’d and despairing and of thieves and dwarfs, 510 
Voices of cycles of preparation and accretion, 

And of the threads that connect the stars, and of wombs and of the father-stuff, 

And of the rights of them the others are down upon, 

Of the deform’d, trivial, flat, foolish, despised, 

Fog in the air, beetles rolling balls of dung. 


Through me forbidden voices, 
Voices of sexes and lusts, voices veil’d and I remove the veil, 
Voices indecent by me clarified and transfigur’d. 


I do not press my fingers across my mouth, , 
I keep as delicate around the bowels as around the head and heart, 520 
Copulation is no more rank to me than death is. 


1 believe in the flesh and the appetites, 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part and tag of me is a miracle. 
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Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am touch’ d from, 
The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer, 
This head more than churches, bibles, and all the creeds. 


If I worship one thing more than another it shall be the spread of my own body, or any 
part of it, 

Translucent mould of me it shall be you! 

Shaded ledges and rests it shall be you! 7 

Firm masculine colter it shall be you! 530 

Whatever goes to the tilth of me it shall be you! 

You my rich blood! your milky stream pale strippings of my life! 

Breast that presses against other breasts it shall be you! 

My brain it shall be your occult convolutions! 

Root of wash’d sweet-flag! timorous pond-snipe! nest of guarded duplicate eggs! it shall be 

ou! 

Mix’d tussled hay of head, beard, brawn, it shall be you! 

Trickling sap of maple, fibre of manly wheat, it shall be you! 

Sun so generous it shall be you! 

Vapors lighting and shading my face it shall be you! 

You sweaty brooks and dews it shall be you! 540 

Winds whose soft-tickling genitals rub against me it shall be you! 

Broad muscular fields, branches of live oak, loving lounger in my winding paths, it shall be 
you! 

Hands I have taken, face I have kiss’d, mortal I have ever touch’d, it shall be you. 


I dote on myself, there is that lot of me and all so luscious, 

Each moment and whatever happens thrills me with joy, 

I cannot tell how my ankles bend, nor whence the cause of my faintest wish, . 
Nor the cause of the friendship I emit, nor the cause of the friendship I take again. 


That I walk up my stoop, I pause to consider if it really be, 
A morning-glory at my window satisfies me more than the metaphysics of books. 


To behold the day-break! 550 
The little light fades the immense and diaphanous shadows, 
The air tastes good to my palate. 


Hefts of the moving world at innocent gambols silently rising, freshly exuding, 
Scooting obliquely high and low. 


Something I cannot see puts upward libidinous prongs, 
Seas of bright juice suffuse heaven. 


The earth by the sky staid with, the daily close of their junction, : 
The heav’d challenge from the east that moment over my head, 
The mocking taunt, See then whether you shall be master! 


25 
Dazzling and tremendous how quick the sun-rise would kill me, 560 
If I could not now and always send sun-rise out of me. 


We also ascend dazzling and tremendous as the sun, 
We found our own O my soul in the calm and cool of the daybreak. 


My voice goes after what my eyes cannot reach, 
With the twirl of my tongue I encompass worlds and volumes of worlds. 
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Speech is the twin of my vision, it is unequal to measure itself, 
It provokes me forever, it says sarcastically, 
Walt you contain enough, why don’t you let at out then? 


Come now I will not be tantalized, you conceive too much of articulation, 

Do you not know O speech how the buds beneath you are folded? 570 
Waiting in gloom, protected by frost, 

The dirt receding before my prophetical screams, 

I underlying causes to balance them at last, 

My knowledge my live parts, it keeping tally with the meaning of all things, 

Happiness, (which whoever hears me let him or her set out in search of this day.) 


My final merit I refuse you, I refuse putting from me what I really am, 
Encompass worlds, but never try to encompass me, 
I crowd your sleekest and best by simply looking toward you. 


Writing and talk do not prove me, 
I carry the plenum of proof and every thing else in my face, . 580 
With the hush of my lips I wholly confound the skeptic. 


26 


Now I will do nothing but listen, 
To accrue what I hear into this song, to let sounds contribute toward it. 


[ hear bravuras of birds, bustle of growing wheat, gossip of flames, clack of sticks cooking 
my meals, 

I hear the sound I love, the sound of the human voice, 

I hear-all sounds running together, combined, fused or following, 

Sounds of the city and sounds out of the city, sounds of the day and night, 

Talkative young ones to those that like them, the loud laugh of work-people at their 
meals, 

The angry base of disjointed friendship, the faint tones of the sick, 

The judge with hands tight to the desk, his pallid lips pronouncing a death-sentence, —_ s90 

The heave’e’yo of stevedores unlading ships by the wharves, the refrain of the anchor-lifters, 

The ring of alarm-bells, the cry of fire, the whirr of swift-streaking engines and hose-carts 

. with premonitory tinkles and color’d lights, 

The steam-whistle, the solid roll of the train of approaching cars, 

The slow march play’d at the head of the association marching two and two, 

(They go to guard some corpse, the flag-tops are draped with black muslin.) 


I hear the violoncello, ('tis the young man’s heart’s complaint, ) 
I hear the key’d cornet, it glides quickly in through my ears, 
It shakes mad-sweet pangs through my belly and breast. 


I hear the chorus, it is a grand opera, 
Ah this indeed is music — this suits me. 600 


A tenor large and fresh as the creation fills me, 
The orbic flex of his mouth is pouring and filling me full. 


I hear the train’d soprano (what work with hers is this?) 

The orchestra whirls me wider than Uranus flies, 

It wrenches such ardors from me I did not know I possess’d them, 

It sails me, I dab with bare feet, they are lick’d by the indolent waves, 

I am cut by bitter and angry hail, I lose my breath, 

Steep’d amid honey’d morphine, my windpipe throttled in fakes of death, 

At length let up again to feel the puzzle of puzzles, 

And that we call Being. 610 
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27 
To be in any form, what is that? 
(Round and round we go, all of us, and ever come back thither, ) 
If nothing lay more develop’d the quahaug in its callous shell were enough. 


Mine is no callous shell, 
I have instant conductors all over me whether I pass or stop, 
They seize every object and lead it harmlessly through me. 


I merely stir, press, feel with my fingers, and am happy, | 
To touch my person to some one else’s is about as much as I can stand. 


28 


Is this then a touch? quivering me to a new identity, 620 
Flames and ether making a rush for my veins, 

Treacherous tip of me reaching and crowding to help them, 

My flesh and blood playing out lightning to strike what is hardly different from myself, 

On all sides prurient provokers stiffening my limbs, 

Straining the udder of my heart for its withheld drip, 

Behaving licentious toward me, taking no denial, 

Depriving me of my best as for a purpose, 

Unbuttoning my clothes, holding me by the bare waist, 

Deluding my confusion with the calm of the sunlight and pasture-fields, 

Immodestly sliding the fellow-senses away, 630 
They bribed to swap off with touch and go and graze at the edges of me, 

No consideration, no regard for my draining strength or my anger, 

Fetching the rest of the herd around to enjoy them a while, 

Then all uniting to stand on a headland and worry me. 


The sentries desert every other part of me, 
They have left me helpless to a red marauder, 
They all come to the headland to witness and assist against me. 


I am given up by traitors, 
I talk wildly, I have lost my wits, I and nobody else am the greatest traitor, 
I went myself first to the headland, my own hands carried me there. 640 


You villain touch! what are you doing? my breath is tight in its throat, 
Unclench your floodgates, you are too much for me. 


29 
Blind loving wrestling touch, sheath’d hooded sharp-tooth’d touch! 
Did it make you ache so, leaving me? 


Parting track’d by arriving, perpetual payment of perpetual loan, 
Rich showering rain, and recompense richer afterward. 


Sprouts take and accumulate, stand by the curb prolific and vital, 
Landscapes projected masculine, full-sized and golden. 


30 
All truths wait in all things, 
They neither hasten their own delivery nor resist it, ; 650 
They do not need the obstetric forceps of the surgeon, 
The insignificant is as big to me as any, 
(What is less or more than a touch?) 
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Logic and sermons never convince, 
The damp of the night drives deeper into my soul. 


(Only what proves itself to every man and woman is so, 
Only what nobody denies is so.) 


A minute and a drop of me settle my brain, 

I believe the soggy clods shall become lovers and lamps, 

And a compend of compends is the meat of a man or woman, 660 
And a summit and flower there is the feeling they have for each other, 

And they are to branch boundlessly out of that lesson until it becomes omnific, 

And until one and all shall delight us, and we them. 


31 
I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the stars, 
And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and the egg of the wren, 
And the tree-toad is a chef-d’ceuvre for the highest, 
And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of heaven, 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 
And the cow crunching with depress’d head surpasses any statue, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels. 670 


I find I incorporate gneiss, coal, long-threaded moss, fruits, grains, esculent roots, 
And am stucco’d with quadrupeds and birds all over, 

And have distanced what is behind me for good reasons, 

But call any thing back again when I desire it. 


In vain the speeding or shyness, 

In vain the plutonic rocks send their old heat against my approach, 

In vain the mastodon retreats beneath its own powder’d bones, 

In vain objects stand leagues off and assume manifold shapes, 

In vain the ocean settling in hollows and the great monsters lying low, 

In vain the buzzard houses herself with the sky, 680 
In vain the snake slides through the creepers and logs, 

In vain the elk takes to the inner passes of the woods, 

In vain the razor-bill’d auk sails far north to Labrador, 

I follow quickly, I ascend to the nest in the fissure of the cliff. 


82 
I think I could turn and live with animals, they’re so placid and self-contain’d, 
I stand and look at them long and long. 


They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning things, 690 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 


So they show their relations to me and I accept them, 
They bring me tokens of myself, they evince them plainly i in their possession. 


I wonder where they get those tokens, 
Did I pass that way huge times ago and negligently drop ‘them? 


Myself moving forward then and now and forever, 
Gathering and showing more always and with velocity, 
Infinite and omnigenous, and the like of these among them, 
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- Not too exclusive toward the reachers of my remembrancers, 700 
Picking out here one that I love, and now go with him on brotherly terms. 


A gigantic beauty of a stallion, fresh and responsive to my caresses, 
Head high in the forehead, wide between the ears, . 

Limbs glossy and supple, tail dusting the ground, 

Eyes full of sparkling wickedness, ears finely cut, flexibly moving. 


His nostrils dilate as my heels embrace him, 

His well-built limbs tremble with pleasure as we race around and return. 

I but use you a minute, then I resign you, stallion, 

Why do I need your paces when I myself out-gallop them? 

Even as I stand or sit passing faster than you. 710 


33 
Space and Time! now I see it is true, what I guess’d at, 
What I guess’d when I loaf’d on the grass, 
What I guess’d while I lay alone in my bed, 
And again as I walk’d the beach under the paling stars of the morning. 


My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest in sea-gaps, 
I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents, 
I am afoot with my vision. 


By the city’s quadrangular houses — in log huts, camping with lumbermen, 

Along the ruts of the turnpike, along the dry gulch and rivulet bed, 

Weeding my onion-patch or hoeing rows of carrots and parsnips, crossing savannas, trailing 
in forests, 720 

Prospecting, gold-digging, girdling the trees of a new purchase, 

Scorch’d ankle-deep by the hot sand, hauling my boat down the shallow river, 

Where the panther walks to and fro on a limb overhead, where the buck turns furiously at 
the hunter, . | 

Where the rattlesnake suns his flabby length on a rock, where the otter is feeding on fish, 

Where the alligator in his tough pimples sleeps by the bayou, 

Where the black bear is searching for roots or honey, where the beaver pats the mud with his 
paddle-shaped tail; 

Over the growing sugar, over the yellow-flower’d cotton plant, over the rice in its low moist 
field, 

Over the sharp-peak’d farm house, with its scallop’d scum and slender shoots from the 
gutters, . 

Over the western persimmon, over the long-leav’d corn, over the delicate blue-flower flax, 

Over the white and brown buckwheat, a hummer and buzzer there with the rest, 730 

Over the dusky green of the rye as it ripples and shades in the breeze; 

Scaling mountains, pulling myself cautiously up, holding on by low scragged limbs, 

Walking the path worn in the grass and beat through the leaves of the brush, 

Where the quail is whistling betwixt the woods and the wheat-lot, 

Where ite flies in the Seventh-month eve, where the great gold-bug drops through the 

ark, 

Where the brook puts out of the roots of the old tree and flows to the meadow, 

Where cattle stand and shake away flies with the tremulous shuddering of their hides, 

Where the cheese-cloth hangs in the kitchen, where andirons straddle the hearth-slab, where 
cobwebs fall in festoons from the rafters; ; 

Where trip-hammers crash, where the press is whirling its cylinders, 


Wherever the human heart beats with terrible throes under its ribs, 740 
Where the pear-shaped balloon is floating aloft, (floating in it myself and looking composedly 
down, ) . . 


Where the life-car is drawn on the slip-noose, where the heat hatches pale-green eggs in the 
dented sand, | | 
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Where the she-whale swims with her calf and never forsakes it, 

Where the steam-ship trails hind-ways its long pennant of smoke, 

Where the fin of the shark cuts like a black chip out of the water, 

Where the half-burn’d brig is riding on unknown currents, 

Where shells grow to her slimy deck, where the dead are corrupting below; 

Where the dense-starr’d flag is borne at the head of the regiments, 

Approaching Manhattan up by the long-stretching island, 

Under Niagara, the cataract falling like a veil over my countenance, 750 

Upon a door-step, upon the horse-block of hard wood outside, 

Upon the race-course, or enjoying picnics or jigs or a good game of base-ball, 

At he-festivals, with blackguard gibes, ironical license, bull-dances, drinking, laughter, 

At the cider-mill tasting the sweets of the brown mash, sucking the juice through a straw, 

At apple-peelings wanting kisses for all the red fruit I find, 

At musters, beach-parties, friendly bees, huskings, house-raisings; 

Where the mocking-bird sounds his delicious gurgles, cackles, screams, weeps, 

Where the hay-rick stands in the barn-yard, where the dry-stalks are scatter’d, where the 
brood-cow waits in the hovel, 

Where the bull advances to do his masculine work, where the stud to the mare, where the 
cock is treading the hen, 

Where the heifers browse, where geese nip their food with short jerks, 760 

Where sun-down shadows lengthen over the limitless and lonesome prairie, 

Where herds of buffalo make a crawling spread of the square miles far and near, 

Where the Boe Re shimmers, where the neck of the long-lived swan is curving and 
winding, 

Where the laughing-gull scoots by the shore, where she laughs her near-human laugh, 

Where bee-hives range on a gray bench in the garden half hid by the high weeds, 

Where band-neck’d partridges roost in a ring on the ground with their heads out, 

Where burial coaches enter the arch’d gates of a cemetery, 

Where winter wolves bark amid wastes of snow and icicled trees, 

Where the yellow-crown’d heron comes to the edge of the marsh at night and feeds upon 
small crabs, 

Where the splash of swimmers and divers cools the warm noon, 770 

Where the katy-did works her chromatic reed on the walnut-tree over the well, 

Through patches of citrons and cucumbers with silver-wired leaves, 

Through the salt-lick or orange glade, or under conical firs, 

Through the gymnasium, through the curtain’d saloon, through the office or public hall; 

Pleas’d with the native and pleas’d with the foreign, pleas’d with the new and old, . 

Pleas’d with the homely woman as well as the handsome, 

Pleas’d with the quakeress as she puts off her bonnet and talks melodiously, 

Pleas’d with the tune of the choir of the whitewash’d church, 

Pleas’d with the earnest words of the sweating Methodist preacher, impress’d seriously at the 
camp-meeting; 

Looking in at the shop-windows of Broadway the whole forenoon, flatting the flesh of my 
nose‘on the thick plate glass, 780 

Wandering the same afternoon with my face turn’d up to the clouds, or down a lane or along 
the beach, . 

My right and left arms round the sides of two friends, and I in the middle; 

Coming home with the silent and dark-cheek’d bush-boy, (behind me he rides at the drape of - 
the day,) 

Far from the settlements studying the print of animals’ feet, or the moccasin print, 

By the cot in the hospital reaching lemonade to a feverish patient, 

Nigh the coffin’d corpse when all is still, examining with a candle; 

Voyaging to every port to dicker and adventure, 1S ak 

Hurrying with the modern crowd as eager and fickle as any, 

Hot toward one I hate, ready in my madness to knife him, 

Solitary at midnight in my back yard, my thoughts gone from me a long while, 790 

Walking the old hills of Judea with the beautiful gentle God by my side, P 

Speeding through space, speeding through heaven and the stars, 
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Speeding amid the seven satellites and the broad ring, and the diameter of eighty thousand 
miles, 

Speeding with tail’d meteors, throwing fire-balls like the rest, 

Carrying the crescent child that carries its own full mother in its belly, 

Storming, enjoying, planning, loving, cautioning, . 

Backing and filling, appearing and disappearing, 

I tread day and night such roads. 


I visit the orchards of spheres and look at the product, 
And look at quintillions ripen’d and look at quintillions green. — 800 


I fly those flights of a fluid and swallowing soul, 
My course runs below the soundings of plummets. 


I help myself to material and immaterial, 
No guard can shut me off, no law prevent me. 


{ anchor my ship for a little while only, 
My messengers continually cruise away or bring their returns to me. 


I go hunting polar furs and the seal, leaping chasms with a pike-pointed staff, clinging to 
topples of brittle and blue. 


I ascend to the foretruck, 

I take my place late at night in the crow’s-nest, 

We sail the arctic sea, it is plenty light enough, 810 
Through the clear atmosphere I stretch around on the wonderful beauty, | 

The enormous masses of ice pass me and I pass them, the scenery is plain in all directions, 
The white-topt mountains show in the distance, I fling out my fancies toward them, 

We are approaching some great battle-field in which we are soon to be engaged, 

We pass the colossal outposts of the encampment, we pass with still feet and caution, 

Or we are entering by the suburbs some vast and ruin’d city, » 

The blocks and fallen architecture more than all the living cities of the globe. 


I am a free companion, I bivouac by invading watchfires, 
I turn the bridegroom out of bed and stay with the bride myself, 
I tighten her all night to my thighs and lips. - 820 


My voice is the wife’s voice, the screech by the rail of the stairs, 
They fetch my man’s body up dripping and drown’d. 


I understand the large hearts of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times, 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the steam-ship, and Death chasing 
it up and down the storm, 

How he snucied tight and gave not back an inch, and was faithful of days and faithful of 
nights, 

And chalk’d in large letters on a board, Be of good cheer, we will not desert you; 

How he follow’d with them and tack’d with them three days and would not give it up, 

How he saved the drifting company at last, 

How the lank loose-gown’d women look’d when boated from the side of their prepared 
graves, 830 

How the silent old-faced infants and the lifted sick, and the sharp-lipp’d unshaved men; 

All this I swallow, it tastes good, I like it well, it becomes mine, 

I am the man, I suffer’d, I was there. 


The disdain and calmness of martyrs, . 
The mother of old, condemn’d for a witch, burnt with dry wood, her children gazing on,. > 
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The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by the fence, blowing, cover’d with sweat. 

The twinges that sting like needles his legs and neck, the murderous buckshot and the 
bullets 

All these I feel or am. 


I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs, 

Hell and despair are upon me, crack and again crack the marksmen, 840 
I clutch the rails of the fence, my gore dribs, thinn’d with the ooze of my skin, 

I fall on the weeds and stones, ’ 

The riders spur their unwilling horses, haul close, 

Taunt my dizzy ears and beat me violently over the head with whip-stocks. 


Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 
I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, | myself become the wounded person, 
My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane and observe. : 


T am the mash’d fireman with breast-bone broken, 

Tumbling walls buried me in their debris, 

Heat and smoke I inspired, I heard the yelling shouts of my comrades, 850 
I heard the distant click of their picks and shovels, . 

They have clear’d the beams away, they tenderly lift me forth. 


I lie in the night air in my red shirt, the pervading hush is for my sake, 

Painless after all I lie exhausted but not so unhappy, 

White and beautiful are the faces around me, the heads are bared of their fire-caps, 
The kneeling crowd fades with the light of the torches. 


Distant and dead resuscitate, 
They show as the dial or move as the hands of me, I am the clock myself. 


I am an old artillerist, I tell of my fort’s bombardment, 
I am there again. 860 


Again the long roll of the drummers, 
Again the attacking cannon, mortars, 
Again to my listening ears the cannon responsive. 


I take part, I see and hear the whole, 

The cries, curses, roar, the plaudits for well-aim’d shots, 

The ambulanza slowly passing trailing its red drip, 

Workmen searching after damages, making indispensable repairs, 
The fall of grenades through the rent roof, the fan-shaped explosion, 
The whizz of limbs, heads, stone, wood, iron, high in the air. 


Again gurgles the mouth of my dying general, he furiously waves with his hand, 870 
He gasps through the clot Mind not me — mind — the entrenchments. 


34 
Now I tell what I knew in Texas in my early youth, 
(I tell not the fall of Alamo, 
Not one escaped to tell the fall of Alamo, 
The hundred and fifty are dumb yet at Alamo,) : 
’Tis the tale of the murder in cold blood of four hundred and twelve young men. 


Retreating they had form’d in a hollow square with their baggage for breastworks, 
Nine hundred lives out of the surrounding enemy’s, nine times their number, was the price 
they took in advance, 
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Their colonel was wounded and their ammunition gone, 
They treated for an honorable capitulation, receiv’d writing and seal, gave up their arms and. 
march’d back prisoners of war. 880 


They were the glory of the race of rangers, 

Matchless with horse, rifle, song, supper, courtship, | 

Large, turbulent, generous, handsome, proud, and affectionate, 
Bearded, sunburnt, drest in the free costume of hunters, 

Not a single one over thirty years of age. 


The second First-day morning they were brought out in squads and massacred, it was beauti- 
ful early summer, 
The work commenced about five o'clock and was over by eight. 


None obey’d the command to kneel, 

Some made a mad and helpless rush, somé stood stark and straight, 

A few fell at once, shot in the temple or heart, the living and dead lay together, 800 
The maim’d and mangled dug in the dirt, the new-comers saw them there, 

Some half-kill’d attempted to crawl away, 

These were despatch’d with bayonets or batter’d with the blunts of muskets, 

A youth not seventeen years old seiz’d his assassin till two more came to release him, 

The three were all torn and cover’d with the boy’s blood. 


At eleven o’clock began the burning of the bodies; 
That is the tale of the murder of the four hundred and twelve young men. 


35 
Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight? 
Would you learn who won by the light of the moon and stars? 
List to the yarn, as my grandmother’s father the sailor told it to me. 900 


Our foe was no skulk in his ship I tell you, (said he,) 

His was the surly English pluck, and there is no tougher or truer, and never was, and never 
will be; 

Along the lower’d eve he came horribly raking us. 


We closed with him, the yards entangled, the cannon touch’d, 
My captain lash’d fast with his own hands. 


We had receiv’d some eighteen pound’shots under the water, 
On our lower-gun-deck two large pieces had burst at the first fire, killing all eget and blow- 
ing up overhead. 


Fighting at sun-down, fighting : at dark, 
Ten o'clock at night, the full moon well up, our leaks on the gain, and five feet of water 


reported, 
The master-at-arms loosing the prisoners confined in the after-hold to give them a ae tng St 
themselves. 910 


The transit to and from the magazine is now stopt by the sentinels, 
They see so many strange faces they do not know whom to trust. 


Our frigate takes fire, 
The other asks if we demand quarter? 
If our colors are struck and the fighting done? 


Now I laugh content, for I hear the voice of my little captain, 
We have not struck, he composedly cries, we have just begun our part of the fighting. 
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Only three guns are in use, 
One is directed by the captain himself against the enemy’s main-mast, 
Two well serv’d with grape and canister silence his musketry and clear his decks. 920 


The tops alone second the fire of this little battery, especially the main-top, 
They hold out bravely during the whole of the action. 


Nota moment’ s cease, 
The leaks gain fast on the pumps, the fire eats toward the Na dats -magazine. 


One of the pumps has been shot away, it is generally thought we are sinking. 


Serene stands the little captain, 
He is not hurried, his voice is neither high nor low, 
His eyes give more light to us than our battle-lanterns. 


Toward twelve there in the beams of the moon they surrender to us. 


36 | 
Stretch’d and still lies the midnight, 930 
Two great hulls motionless on the breast of the darkness, 
Our vessel riddled and slowly sinking, preparations to pass to the one we have conquer’d, 
The captain on the quarter-deck coldly giving his orders through a countenance white as a 
sheet, 
Near by the corpse of the child that serv’d in the cabin, 
The dead face of an old salt with long white hair and carefully curl’d whiskers, 
The flames spite of all that can be done flickering aloft and below, 
The husky voices of the two or three officers yet fit for duty, 
Formless stacks of bodies and bodies by themselves, dabs of flesh upon the masts and spars, 
Cut of cordage, dangle of rigging, slight shock of the soothe of waves, 
Black and impassive guns, litter of powder-parcels, strong scent, 940 
A few large stars overhead, silent and mournful shining, 
Delicate sniffs of: sea-breeze, smells of sedgy grass and fields by the shore, death-messages 
given in charge to survivors, 


_ The hiss of the surgeon’s knife, the gnawing teeth of his saw, 
_ Wheeze, cluck, swash of falling blood, short wild scream, and long, dull, tapering groan, 
_ These so, these irretrievable. 


37 
You laggards there on Bibra! look to your arms! 
In at the conquer’d doors they crowd! I am possess’d! 
Embody all presences outlaw’d or suffering, 
See myself in prison shaped like another man, 


_ And feel the dull unintermitted pain. 950 


For me the keepers of convicts shoulder their carbines and keep watch, 
It is I let out in the morning and barr’d at night. 


Not a mutineer walks handcuff’d to jail but I am handcuff’d to him and walk by his side, 
(I am less the jolly one there, and more the silent one with sweat on my twitching lips.) 


Not a youngster is taken for larceny but I go up too, and am tried and sentenced. 


Not a cholera patient lies at the last gasp but I also lie at the last gasp, 
My face is ash-color’d, my sinews gnarl, away from me people retreat. 


Askers embody themselves.in-me and I am embodied in them, 
I project my hat, sit shame-faced, and beg. 
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Enough! enough! enough! 

‘Somehow I have been stunn’d. Stand back! 

Give me a little time beyond my cuff’d head, slumbers, dreams, gaping, 
I discover myself on the verge of a usual mistake. 


That I could forget the mockers and insults! 
That I could forget the trickling tears and the blows of the bludgeons and hammers! 
That I could look with a separate look on my own crucifixion and bloody crowning. 


I remember now, 

I resume the overstaid fraction, 

The grave of rock multiplies what has been confided to it, or to any graves, 

Corpses rise, gashes heal, fastenings roll.from me. 970 


I troop forth replenish’d with supreme power, one of an average unending procession, 
Inland and sea-coast we go, and pass all boundary lines, 

Our swift ordinances on their way over the whole earth, 

The blossoms we wear in our hats the growth of thousands of years. 


Eleves, I salute you! come forward! 
Continue your annotations, continue your questionings. 


39 
The friendly and flowing savage, who is he? 
Is he waiting for civilization, or past it and mastering it? 


Is he some Southwesterner rais’d out-doors? is he Kanadian? 
Is he from'the Mississippi country? lowa, Oregon, California? 980 
The mountains? prairie-life, bush-life? or sailor from the sea? 


Wherever he goes men and women accept and desire him, 
They desire he should like them, touch them, speak to them, stay with them. 


Behavior lawless as snow-flakes, words simple as grass, uncomb’d head, laughter, and naivete, 
Slow-stepping feet, common features, common modes and emanations, 2- 

They descend in new forms from the tips of his fingers, 

They are wafted with the odor of his body or breath, they fly out of the glance of his eyes. 


40 
Flaunt of the sunshine I need not your bask — lie over! 
You light surfaces only, I force surfaces and depths also. 


Earth! you seem to look for something at my hands, 990 
Say, old top-knot, what do you want? 


Man or woman, I might tell how I like you, but cannot, 
And might tell what it is in me and what it is in you, but cannot, 
And might tell that pining I have, that pulse of my nights and days. 


Behold, I do not give lectures or a little charity, 
When I give I give myself. 


You there, impotent, loose in the knees, 

Open your scarf’d chops till I blow grit within you, 

Spread your palms and lift the flaps of your pockets, , 

I am not to be denied, I compel, I have stores plenty and to spare, O81 600 
And any thing I have I bestow. . . iSfl yA JIS[oTK 
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I do not ask who you are, that is not important to me, 
You can do nothing and be nothing but what I will infold you. 


To cotton-field drudge or cleaner of privies I lean, 
On his right cheek I put the family kiss, 
And in my soul I swear I never will deny him. 


On women fit for conception I start bigger and nimbler babes, 
(This day I am jetting the stuff of far more arrogant republics.) 


To any one dying, thither I speed and twist the knob of the door, 
Turn the bed-clothes toward the foot of the bed, 1010 
Let the physician and the priest go home. 


I seize the descending man and raise him with resistless will, 
O despairer, here is my neck, 
By God, you shall not go down! hang your whole weight upon me. 


I dilate you with tremendous breath, I buoy you up, 
Every room of the house do I fill with an arm’d force, 
Lovers of me, bafflers of graves. 


Sleep — I and they keep guard all night, 

Not doubt, not decease shall dare to lay finger upon you, 

I have embraced you, and henceforth possess you to myself, 1020 
And when you rise in the morning you will find what I tell you is so. 


Al 
I am he bringing help for the sick as they pant on their backs, 
And for strong upright men I bring yet more needed help. 


I heard what was said of the universe, 
Heard it and heard it of several thousand years; 
It is middling well as far as it goes — but is that all? 


Magnifying and applying come [, 

 QOutbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters, 

Taking myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah, 

_ Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son, and Hercules his grandson, 1030 

Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha, 

In my portfolio placing Manito loose, Allah on a leaf, the crucifix engraved, 

With Odin and the hideous-faced Mexitli and every idol and image, 

Taking them all for what they are worth and not a cent more, 

_ Admitting they were alive and did the work of their days, 

(They bore se as for unfledg’d birds who have now to rise and fly and sing for them- 
selves, 

Accepting the rough deific sketches to fill out better in myself, bestowing them freely on each 
man and woman I see, 

Discovering as much or more in a framer framing a house, 

Putting higher claims for him there with his roll’d-up sleeves driving the mallet and chisel, 

Not objecting to special revelations, considering a curl of smoke or a hair on the back of my 
hand just as curious as any revelation, 1040 

Lads ahold of fire-engines and hook-and-ladder ropes ‘no less to me than the gods of the 
antique wars, | 

Minding their voices peal through the crash of destruction, 

Their brawny limbs passing safe over charr’d laths, their white foreheads whole and unhurt 
out of the flames; 22 . 

By the mechanic’s wife with her babe at her nipple interceding for every person born, 
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Three scythes at harvest whizzing in a row from three lusty angels with shirts bagg’d out at 
their waists, 

The snag-tooth’d hostler with red hair redeeming sins past and to come, 

Selling all he possesses, travelling on foot to fee lawyers for his brother and sit by him while 
he is tried for forgery; 

What was strewn in the amplest strewing the square rod about me, and not filling the square 
rod then, . 

The bull and the bug never worshipp’d half enough, 

Dung and dirt more admirable than was dream’d, 1050 

The supernatural of no account, myself waiting my time to be one of the supremes, 

The day getting ready for me when I shall do as much good as the best, and be as prodi- 
gious; 

By my life-lumps! becoming already a creator, 

Putting myself here and now to the ambush’d womb of the shadows. 


42 
A call in the midst of the crowd, 
My own voice, orotund sweeping and final. 


Come my children, 
Come my boys and girls, my women, household and intimates, 
Now the performer launches his nerve, he has pass’d his prelude on the reeds within. 


Easily written loose-finger’d chords — I feel the thrum of your climax and close. 1060 


My head slues round on my neck, 
Music rolls, but not from the organ, 
Folks are around me, but they are no household of mine. 


Ever the hard unsunk ground, 

Ever the eaters and drinkers, ever the upward and downward sun, ever the air and the cease- 
less tides, 

Ever myself and my neighbors, refreshing, wicked, real, 

Ever the old inexplicable query, ever that thorn’d thumb, that breath of itches and thirsts, 

Ever the vexer’s hoot! hoot! till we find where the sly one hides and bring him forth, 

Ever love, ever the sobbing liquid of life, 

Ever the bandage under the chin, ever the trestles of death. “1070 


Here and there with dimes on the eyes walking, 

To feed the greed of the belly the brains liberally spooning, 

Tickets buying, taking, selling, but in to the feast never once going, 

Many sweating, ploughing, thrashing, and then the chaff for payment receiving, 
A few idly owning, and they the wheat continually claiming. 


This is the city and I am one of the citizens, 

Whatever interests the rest interests me, politics, wars, markets, newspapers, schools; 

The mayor and councils, banks, tariffs, steamships, factories, stocks, stores, real estate and 
personal estate. 


The little plentiful manikins skipping around in collars and tail’d coats, 

I am aware who they are, (they are positively not worms or fleas,) 1080 
I acknowledge the duplicates of myself, the weakest and shallowest is deathless with me, 
What I do and say the’same waits for them, : ebs 
Every thought that flounders in me the same flounders in them. 


I know perfectly well my own egotism, 
Know my omnivorous lines and must not write any less, 
And would fetch you whoever you are flush with myself. 
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Not words of routine this song of mine, 

But abruptly to question, to leap beyond yet nearer bring; 

This printed and bound book — but the printer and the printing-office boy? 

The well-taken photographs — but your wife or friend close and solid in your arms? 1090 

The black ship mail’d with iron, her mighty guns in her turrets — but the pluck of the captain 
and engineers? 

In the houses the dishes and fare and furniture — but the host and hostess, and the look out 

of their eyes? 

The sky up there — yet here orinext door, or across the way? 

The saints and sages in history — but you yourself? 

Sermons, creeds, theology — but the fathomless human brain, 

And what is reason? and what is love? and what is life? 


43 
I do not despise you priests, all time, the world over, 
My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 
Enclosing worship ancient and modern and all between ancient and modern, 
Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five thousand years, 1100 
Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the gods, saluting the sun, 
Making a fetich of the first rock or stump, powowing with sticks in the circle of obis, 
Helping the llama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 
Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and austere in the woods a 
gymnosophist, 
Drinking mead from the skull-cup, to Shastas and Vedas admirant, minding the Koran, 
Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, beating the serpent-skin 
drum, 
Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, knowing assuredly that he is divine, 
To the mass kneeling or the puritan’s prayer rising, or sitting patiently iN. a; PEW, o-| ) 
Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting dead-like till my spirit arouses me, 
Looking forth on pavement and land, or outside of pavement and land, IITo 
Belonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits. 


One of that centripetal and centrifugal gang I turn and talk like a man leaving charges before 
a journey. 


Down-hearted doubters dull and excluded, 
Frivolous, sullen, moping, angry, affected, dishearten’d, atheistical, 
-] know every one of you, I know the sea of torment, doubt, despair and unbelief. 


How the flukes splash! 
How they contort rapid as lightning, with spasms and spouts of blood! 


Be at peace bloody flukes of doubters and sullen mopers, 
I take my place among you as much as among any, 
The past is the push of you, me, all, precisely the same, , 1120 
And what is yet untried and afterward is for you, me, all, precisely the same. 


I do not know what is untried and afterward, 
But I know it will in its turn prove sufficient, and cannot fail. 


Each who passes is consider’d, each who stops is consider’d, not a single one can it fail. 


It cannot fail the young man who died and was buried, 
Nor the young woman who died and was put by his side, 
Nor the little child that peep’d in at the door, and then drew back and was never seen again, 
Nor the old man who has lived without purpose, and feels it with bitterness worse than 
: gall, 
Nor him in the poor house tubercled by rum and the bad disorder, 
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Nor the numberless slaughter’d and wreck’d, nor the brutish koboo call’d the ordure of 
humanity, [ 1130 

Nor the sacs merely floating with open mouths for food to slip in, 

Nor any thing in the earth, or down in the oldest graves of the earth, 

Nor any thing in the myriads of spheres, nor the myriads of myriads that inhabit them, 

Nor the present, nor the least wisp that is known. 


44 


It is time to explain myself — let us stand up. : 


What is known I strip away, 
I launch all men and women forward with me into the Unknown. 


The clock indicates the moment — but what does eternity indicate? 


We have thus far exhausted trillions of winters and summers, 
There are trillions ahead, and trillions ahead of them. 1140 


Births have brought us richness and variety, 
And other births will bring us richness and variety. 


I do not call one greater and one smaller, 
That which fills its period and place is equal to any. 


Were mankind murderous or jealous upon you, my brother, my sister? 
I am sorry for you, they are not murderous or jealous upon me, 

All has been gentle with me, I keep no account with lamentation, 
(What have I to do with lamentation?) 


I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I an encloser of things to be. 


My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs, i150 
On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the steps, 
All below duly travel’d, and still I mount and mount. 


Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me, 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing, I know I was even there, 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 


Long I was hugeg’d close — long and long. 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 


Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen, 1160 


For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 
They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 


Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me, 
My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 


For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and deposited it with care. 
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All forces have been steadily employ’d to complete and delight me, 


_ Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. 1170 


45 
O span of youth! ever-push’d elasticity. 
O manhood, balanced, florid and full. 


My lovers suffocate me, 

Crowding my lips, thick in the pores of my skin, 

Jostling me through streets and public halls, coming naked to me at night, 

Crying by day Ahoy! from the rocks of the river, swinging and chirping over my head, 
Calling my name from flower-beds, vines, tangled underbrush, 

Lighting on every moment of my life, 

Bussing my body with soft balsamic busses, 

Noiselessly passing handfuls out of their hearts and giving them to be mine. 1180 


- Old age superbly rising! O welcome, ineffable grace of dying days! 


Every condition promulges not only itself, it promulges what grows after and out of itself, 
And the dark hush promulges as much as any. . 


I open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems, 
And all I see multiplied as high as I can cipher edge but the rim of the farther systems. 


Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding, 
Outward and outward and forever outward. 


My sun has his sun and round him obediently wheels, 
He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit, 
And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest inside them. 1190 


There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, 

If I, you, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were this moment reduced 
back to a pallid float, it would not avail in the long run, 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And surely go as much farther, and then farther and farther. 


A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, do not hazard the span or make it 
impatient, +i 
They are but parts, any thing is but a part. 


See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that, 
Count ever so much, there is limitless time around that. 


My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 
The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect terms, 1200 
The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine will be there. 


46 
I know I have the best of time and space, and was never measured and never will be meas- 
ured. 


I tramp a perpetual journey, (come listen all!) 

My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes, and a staff cut from the woods, 
No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 

I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, exchange, 

But each man and each woman of you I lead upon a knoll, 
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My left hand hooking you round the waist, 
My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents and the public road. 1210 


Not I, not any one else can travel that road for you, 
You must travel it for yourself. 


It is not far, it is within reach, 
Perhaps you have been on it since you were born and did not know, 
Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 


Shoulder your duds dear son, and I will mine, and let us hasten forth, 
Wonderful cities and free nations we shall fetch as we go. 


If you tire, give me both burdens, and rest the chuff of your hand on my hip, 
And in due time you shall repay the same service to me, 
For after we start we never lie by again. 1220 


This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the ‘crowded heaven, 

And I said to my spirit When we become the enfolders of those orbs, and the pleasure and know- 
ledge of every thing in them, shall we be fill’d and satisfied then? 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass and continue beyond, 


You are also asking me questions and I hear you, 
I answer that I cannot answer, you must find out for yourself. 


Sit a while dear son, 

Here are biscuits to eat and here is milk to drink, 

But as soon as you sleep and renew yourself in sweet clothes, I kiss you with a good-by kiss 
and open the gate for your egress hence. 


Long enough have you dream’d contemptible dreams, 
Now I wash the gum from your eyes, ; 1230 
You must habit yourself to the dazzle of the light and of every moment of your life. 


Long have you timidly waded holding a plank by the shore, 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, 

To jump off in the midst of the sea; rise again, nod to me, shout, and laughingly dash with 
your hair. 


47 
I am the teacher of athletes, 
He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves the width of my own, 
He most honors my style who learns under it to destroy the teacher, 


The boy I love, the same becomes a man not through derived power, but in his own right, 

Wicked rather than virtuous out of conformity or fear, 

Fond of his sweetheart, relishing well his steak, 1240 

Unrequited love or a slight cutting him worse than sharp steel cuts, | 

First- alia to ride, to fight, to hit the bull’s eye, to sail a skiff, to sing a song or play on the 
anjo, 

Preferring scars and the beard and faces pitted with small-pox over all latherers, 

And those well-tann’d to.those that keep out of the sun. 


I teach straying from me, yet who can stray from me? 
I follow you whoever you are from the present hour, 
My words itch at your ears till you understand them. 
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I do not say these things for a dollar or to fill up the time while I wait for a boat, 
(It is you talking just as much as myself, I act as the tongue of you, 
Tied in your mouth, in mine it begins to be loosen’d.) 1250 


I swear I will never again mention love or death inside a house, 
And I swear I will never translate myself at all, only to him or her who privately stays with 
me in the open air. 


If you would understand me go to the heights or water-shore, 
The nearest gnat is an explanation, and a drop or motion of waves a key, 
The maul, the oar, the hand-saw, second my. words. 


No shutter’d room or school can commune with me, 
But roughs and little children better than they. 


The young mechanic is closest to me, he knows me well, 

The woodman that takes his axe and jug with him shall take me with him all day, 

The farm-boy ploughing in the field feels good at the sound of my voice, 1260 
In vessels that sail my words sail, I go with fishermen and seamen and love them. 


The soldier camp’d or upon the march is mine, 
On the night ere the pending battle many seek me, and I do not fail them, 
On that solemn night (it may be their last) those that know me seek me. 


My face rubs to the hunter’s face when he lies down alone in his blanket, 
The driver thinking of me does not mind the jolt of his wagon, 

The young mother and old mother comprehend me, 

The girl and the wife rest the needle a moment and forget where they are, 
They and all would resume what I have told them. 


48 

I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 1270 
And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 
And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is, 
And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his own funeral drest in his shroud, 
And I or you pocketless of a dime may purchase the pick of the earth, 
And to glance with an eye or show a bean in its pod confounds the learning of all times, 
And there is no trade or employment but the young man following it may become a hero, 
And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the wheel’d universe, 
And I say to any man or woman, Let your soul stand cool and composed before a million 

universes. 


And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 
For I who am curious about each am not curious about God, 1280 
(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and about death.) 


I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God not in the least, 
Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than myself. 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each moment then, 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in the glass, 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is sign’d by God’s name, 
And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoe’er I go, 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 
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49 
And as to you Death, and you bitter hug of mortality, it is idle to try to alarm me. 


To his work without flinching the accoucheur comes, 1291 
I see the elder-hand pressing receiving supporting, 

I recline by the sills of the exquisite flexible doors, 

And mark the outlet, and mark the relief and escape. 


And as to you Corpse I think you are good manure, but that does not offend me, 
I smell the white roses sweet-scented and growing, 
I reach to the leafy lips, I reach to the polish’d breasts of melons. 


And as to you Life I reckon you are the leavings of many deaths, 
(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.) 


I hear you whispering there O stars of heaven, 1300 
O suns — O grass of graves — O perpetual transfers and promotions, 
If you do not say any thing how can I say any thing? 


Of the turbid pool that lies in the autumn forest, 

Of the moon that descends the steeps of the soughing twilight, 

Toss, sparkles of day and dusk — toss on the black stems that decay in the muck, 
Toss to the moaning gibberish of the dry limbs. 


I ascend from the moon, I ascend from the night, 
I perceive that the ghastly glimmer is noonday sunbeams reflected, 
And debouch to the steady and central from the offspring great or small. 


50 
There is that in me — I do not know what it is — but I know it is in me. 1310 


Wrench’d and sweaty — calm and cool then my body becomes, 
I sleep — I sleep long. 


I do not know it — it is without name — it is a word unsaid, 
It is not in any dictionary, utterance, symbol. 


Something it swings on more than the earth I swing on, 
To it the creation is the friend whose embracing awakes me. 


Perhaps I might tell more. Outlines! I plead for my brothers and sisters. 

Do you see O my brothers and sisters? 

It is not chaos or death — it is form, union, plan — it is eternal life — it is Happiness. 
51 ' 

The past and present wilt — I have fill’d them, emptied them, 1320 

And proceed to fill my next fold of the future. | 

Listener up there! what have you to confide to me? 

Look in my face while I snuff the sidle of evening, 

(Talk honestly, no one else hears you, and I stay only a minute longer.) 

Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself, 


(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 


I concentrate toward them that are nigh, I wait on the door-slab. 
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Who has done his day’s work? who will soonest be through with his supper? 
Who wishes to walk with me? 1330 


Will you speak before I am gone? will you prove already too late? 


52 
The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he complains of my gab and my loitering. 


I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 


The last scud of day holds back for me, 
It flings my likeness after the rest and true as any on the shadow’d wilds, 
It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk. 


I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 
I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags. 


I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass I love, 1340 
If you want me again look for me under. your boot-soles. 


You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 
And filter and fibre your blood. 


Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged, 
Missing me one place search another, 
I stop somewhere waiting for you. 


TO THINK OF TIME 
(1855, 1881) 


I 


To think of time — of all that retrospection, 
To think of to-day, and the ages continued henceforward. 


Have you guess’d you yourself would not continue? 
Have you dreaded these earth-beetles? 
Have you fear’d the future would be nothing to you? 


Is to-day nothing? is the beginningless past nothing? 
If the future is nothing they are just as surely nothing. 


To think that the sun rose in the east — that men and women were flexible, real, alive — that 
every thing was alive, 

To think that you and I did not see, feel, think, nor bear our part, 

To think that we are now here and bear our part. 10 


2 


Not a day passes, not a minute or second without an accouchement, 
Not a day passes, not a minute or second without a corpse. 


The dull nights go over and the dull days also, 

The soreness of lying so much in bed goes over, 

The physician after long putting off gives the silent and terrible look for an answer, 
The children come hurried and weeping, and the brothers and sisters are sent for, 
Medicines stand unused on the shelf, (the camphor-smell has long pervaded the rooms,) 
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eee neni encarta eetaeeene stn 
The faithful hand of the living does not desert the hand of the dying, 

The twitching lips press lightly on the forehead of the dying, 

The breath ceases and the pulse of the heart ceases, 20 
The corpse stretches on the bed and the living look upon it, 

It is palpable as the living are palpable. 


The living look upon the corpse with their eyesight, 
But without eyesight lingers a different living and looks curiously on the corpse. 


3 
To think the thought of death merged in the thought of materials, 
To think of all these wonders of city and country, and others taking great interest in them, 
and we taking no interest in them. 


To think how eager we are in building our houses, 
To think others shall be just as eager, and we quite indifferent. 


(I see one building the house that serves him a few years, or seventy or eighty years at 
most, 
I see one building the house that serves him longer than that.) 30 


Slow-moving and black lines creep over the whole earth — they never cease — they are the 
burial lines, . 
He that was President was buried, and he that is now President shall surely be buried. 


4 
A reminiscence of the vulgar fate, 
A frequent sample of the life and death of workmen, 
Each after his kind. 


Cold dash of waves at the ferry-wharf, posh and ice in the river, half-frozen mud in the 
streets, 

A gray discouraged sky overhead, the short last daylight of December, 

A hearse and stages, the funeral of an old Broadway stage-driver, the cortege mostly drivers: 


Steady the trot to the cemetery, duly rattles the death-bell, 

The gate is pass’d, the new-dug grave is halted at, the living alight, the hearse uncloses, 40 

The coffin is pass’d out, lower’d and settled, the whip is laid on the coffin, the earth is swiftly 
shovel’d in, 

The mound above is flatted with the spades — silence, 

A minute — no one moves or speaks — it is done, 

He is decently put away — is there any thing more? 


He was a good fellow, free-mouth’d, quick-temper’d, not bad-looking, 

Ready with life or death for a friend, fond of women, gambled, ate hearty, drank hearty, 

Had known what it was to be flush, grew low-spirited toward the last, sicken’d, was help’d 
by a contribution, 

Died, aged forty-one years — and that was his funeral. 


Thumb extended, finger’ uplifted, apron, cape, gloves, strap, wet-weather clothes, whip 
carefully chosen, 
Boss, spotter, starter, hostler, somebody loafing on you, you loafing on somebody, headway, 


man before and man behind, 50 
Good day’s work, bad day’s work, pet stock, mean stock, first out, last out, turning-in at 
night, 


To think that these are so much and so nigh to other drivers, and he there takes no interest 
"in them. | 
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The markets, the government, the working-man’s wages, to think what account they are 
through our nights and days, 

To think that other working-men will make just as great account of them, yet we make little 
or no account. 


The vulgar and the refined, what you call sin and what you call goodness, to think how wide a 
difference, 
To think the difference will still continue to others, yet we lie beyond the difference. 


To think how much pleasure there is, 

Do you enjoy yourself in the city? or engaged in business? or planning a nomination and elec- 
tion? or with your wife and family? 

Or with yous mother and sisters? or in womanly housework? or the beautiful maternal 
cares! 

These also flow onward to others, you and I flow onward, 60 

But in due time you and I shall take less interest in them. 


Your farm, profits, crops — to think how engross’d you are, . 
To think there will still be farms, profits, crops, yet for you of what avail? 


6 


What will be will be well, for what is is well, 
To take interest is well, and not to take interest shall be well. 


The domestic joys, the daily housework or business, the building of houses, are not phan- 
tasms, they have weight, form, location, : . 

Farms, profits, crops, markets, wages, government, are none of them phantasms, 

The difference between sin and goodness is no delusion, 

The earth is not an echo, man and his life and all the things of his life are well-consider’d. 


You are not thrown to the winds, you gather certainly and safely around yourself, 70 
Yourself! yourself! yourself, for ever and ever! 


7 
It is not to diffuse you that you were born of your mother and father, it is to identify 
you 
It is not that you should be undecided, but that you should be decided, 
Something long preparing and formless is arrived and form’d in you, 
You are henceforth secure, whatever comes or goes. 


The threads that were spun are gather’d, the weft crosses the warp, the pattern is sys- 
tematic. 


The preparations have every one been justified, 
The orchestra have sufficiently tuned. their instruments, the baton has given the signal. 


The guest that was coming, he waited long, he is now housed, 
He is one of those who are beautiful and happy, he is one of those that to look upon and be 
_ with is enough. “a 80 


The law of the past cannot be eluded, 
The law of the present and future cannot be eluded, 
The law of the living cannot be eluded, it is eternal, 
The law of promotion and transformation cannot be eluded, 
The law of heroes and good-doers cannot be eluded, 
The law of drunkards, informers, mean persons, not one iota thereof can be eluded. 
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8 
Slow moving and black lines go ceaselessly over the earth, 


Northerner goes carried and Southerner goes carried, and they on the Atlantic side and they 


on the Pacific, BYE 
And they between, and all through the Mississippi country, and all over the earth. 


The great masters and kosmos are well as they go, the heroes and good-doers are well, 


go 


The known leaders and inventors and the rich owners and pious and distinguish’d may be 


well, 
But there is more account than that, there is strict account of all. 


The interminable hordes-of the ignorant and wicked are not nothing, 
The barbarians of Africa and Asia are not nothing, 
The perpetual successions of shallow people are not nothing as they go. 


Of and in all these things, 

I have dream’d that we are not to be changed so much, nor the law of us changed, 
I have dream’d that heroes and good-doers shall be under the present and past law, 
And that murderers, drunkards, liars, shall be under the present and past law, 

For I have dream’d that the law they are under now is enough. 


And I have dream’d that the purpose and essence of the known life, the transient, 
Is to form and decide identity for the unknown life, the permanent. 


If all came but to ashes of dung, 
If maggots and rats ended us, then Alarum! for we are betray’d, 
Then indeed suspicion of death. 


Do you suspect death? if I were to suspect death I should die now, 
Do you think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited toward annihilation? 


Pleasantly and well-suited I walk, 

Whither I walk I cannot define, but I know it is good, 
The whole universe indicates that it is good, 

The past and the present indicate that it is good. 


How beautiful and perfect are the animals! 

How perfect the earth, and the minutest thing upon it! 

What is called good is perfect, and what is called bad is just as perfect, 

The vegetables and minerals are all perfect, and the imponderable fluids perfect; 


Slowly and surely they have pass’d on to this, and slowly and surely they yet pass on. 


I swear I think now that every thing without exception has an eternal soul! 
The trees have, rooted in the ground! the weeds of the sea have! the animals! 


I swear I think there is nothing but immortality! 


100 


Ito 


119 : 


That the exquisite scheme is for it, and the nebulous float is for it, and the cohering is for it! _ 
And all preparation is for it — and identity is for it — and life and materials are altogether — 


for it! 
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EUROPE 


THE 72D AND 73D YEARS OF THESE STATES 
(1850, 1855, 1860) 


Suddenly out of its stale and drowsy lair, the lair of slaves, 
Like lightning it le’pt forth half startled at itself, 
Its feet upon the ashes and the rags, its hands tight to the throats of kings. 


O hope and faith! 

O aching close of exiled patriots’ lives! 

O many a sicken’d heart! 

Turn back unto this day and make yourselves afresh. 


And you, paid to defile the People — you liars, mark! 

Not for numberless agonies, murders, lusts, . . 
For court thieving in its manifold mean forms, worming from his simplicity the poor man’s 
| wages, 10 
For many a promise sworn by royal lips and broken and laugh’d at in the breaking, 

Then in their power not for all these did the blows strike revenge, or the heads of the nobles 
| fall; 
The People scorn’d the ferocity of kings. 


But the sweetness of mercy brew’d bitter destruction, and the frighten’d monarchs come 
| back, 

Each comes in state with his train, hangman, priest, tax-gatherer, 

Soldier, lawyer, lord, jailer, and sycophant. 


Yet behind all lowering stealing, lo, a shape, 

Vague as the night, draped interminably, head, front and form, in scarlet folds, | 

Whose face and eyes none may see, 

Out of its robes only this, the red robes lifted by the arm, 20 
One finger crook’d pointed high over the top, like the head of a snake appears. 


_Meanwhile corpses lie in new-made graves, bloody corpses of young men, 

The rope of the gibbet hangs heavily, the bullets of princes are flying, the creatures of power 
. laugh aloud, 

| And all these things bear fruits, and they are good. 


Those corpses of young men, 
_ Those martyrs that hang from the gibbets, those hearts pierc’d by the gray lead, 
Cold and motionless as they seem live elsewhere with unslaughter’d vitality. 


They live in other young men O kings! 
They live in brothers again ready to defy you, 
They were purified by death, they were taught and exalted. 30 


| Not a grave of the murder’d for freedom but grows seed for freedom, in its turn to bear seed, 
'Which the winds carry afar and re-sow, and the rains and the snows nourish. 


Not a disembodied spirit can the weapons of tyrants let loose, 
But it stalks invisibly over the earth, whispering, counseling, cautioning. 


Liberty, let others despair of you —I never despair of you. 


Is the house shut? is the master away? 
Nevertheless, be ready, be not weary of watching, 
We will soon return, his messengers come anon. 
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A BOSTON BALLAD, 1854 
(1855, 1871) 


To get betimes in Boston town I rose this morning early, 
Here’s a good place at the corner, I must stand and see the show. 


Clear the way there Jonathan! 
Way for the President’s marshal — way for the government cannon! 
Way for the Federal foot and dragoons, (and the apparitions copiously tumbling.) 


I love to look on the Stars and Stripes, I hope the fifes will piay. Yankee Doodle. 


How bright shine the cutlasses of the foremost troops! 
Every man holds his revolver, marching stiff through Boston town. 


A fog follows, antiques of the same come limping, 
Some appear wooden-legged, and some appear bandaged and bloodless. 10 


Why this is indeed a show — it has called the dead out of the earth! 
The old graveyards of the hills have hurried to see! 

Phantoms! phantoms countless by flank and rear! 

Cock’d hats of mothy mould — crutches made of mist! 

Arms in slings — old men leaning on young men’s shoulders. 


What troubles you Yankee phantoms? what is all this chattering of bare gums? 
Does the RevG convulse your limbs? do you mistake yous crutches for firelocks and level 
them? 


If you blind your eyes with tears you will not see the President’s marshal, 
If you groan such groans you might balk the government cannon. 


For shame old maniacs — bring down those toss’d arms, and let your white hair be, 20 
Here gape your great grandsons, their wives gaze at them from the windows, 
See how well dress’d, see how orderly they conduct themselves. 


Worse and worse — can’t you stand it? are you retreating? 
Is this hour with the living too dead for you? 


Retreat then — pell-mell! 
To your graves — back — back to the hills old limpers! 
I do not think you belong here anyhow. 


But there is one thing that belongs here — shall I tell you what it is, gentlemen of Bos- 
ton? 


I will whisper it to the Mayor, he shall send a committee to England, 


They shall get a grant from the Parliament, go with a cart to the royal vault, 30 | 
Dig out King George’s coffin, unwrap him quick from the grave-clothes, box up his bones for 
a journey, 


Find a swift Yankee clipper — here is freight for you, black-bellied clipper, 
Up with your anchor — shake out your sails — steer straight toward Boston bay. 


Now call for the President’s marshal again, bring out the government cannon, 
Fetch home the roarers from Congress, make another procession, guard it with foot and 
dragoons. 


This centre-piece for them; 
Look, all orderly citizens — look from the windows, women! 
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The committee open the box, set up the regal ribs, glue those that will not stay, 
Clap the skull on top of the ribs, and clap a crown on top of the skull. 


I 


You have got your revenge, old buster — the crown is come to its own, and more than its 


! 


own. Fe) 


Stick your hands in your pockets, Jonathan — you are a made man from this day, 


You are mighty cute — and here is one of your bargains. 


THERE WAS A CHILD WENT FORTH 
(1855, 1871) 


There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of the day, 


Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


The early lilacs became part of this child, 
And grass and white and red morning- -glories, and white and red clover, and the song of the 
phoebe-bird, 


And the Third- month lambs and the sow’s pink-faint litter, and the mare’s foal and the cow’s 


calf, 
And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by the mire of the pond-side, 
And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, and the beautiful curious liquid, 
And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads, all became part of him. 10 


The field-sprouts of Fourth-month and Fifth-month became part of him, 

Winter-grain sprouts and those of the light-yellow corn, and the esculent roots of the 
garden, 

And the apple-trees cover’d with blossoms and the fruit afterward, and wood-berries, and the 
commonest weeds by the road, 

And the old drunkard staggering home from the outhouse of the tavern hese he had lately 
risen, 

And the schoolmistress that pass’d on her way to the school, 


_And the friendly boys that pass’d, and the quarrelsome boys, 
_ And the tidy and fresh-cheek’d girls, and the barefoot negro boy and girl, 
And all the changes of city and country wherever he went. 


His own parents, he that had father’d him and she that had conceiv’d him in her womb and 
birth’d him, 


} They gave this child more of themselves than that, 20 


They gave him afterward every day, they became part of him. 


The mother at home quietly placing the dishes on the supper-table, 
_ The mother with mild words, clean her cap and gown, a wholesome odor falling off her person 


and clothes as she walks by, 


The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, anger’d, unjust, 
The blow, the quick loud word, the tight bargain, the crafty lure, 


The family usages, the language, the company, the furniture, the yearning and swelling 
heart, 


_ Affection that will not be gainsay ’d, the sense of what is real, the thought if after all it should 


prove unreal, 
The doubts of day-time and the doubts of night-time, the curious whether and how, 
Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all flashes and specks? 


Men and women crowding fast in the streets, if they are not flashes and specks what are 


they? 
The streets themselves and the facades of houses, and goods i in the windows, 31 
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Vehicles, teams, the heavy-plank’d wharves, the huge crossing at the ferries, 

The village on the highland seen from afar at sunset, the river between, 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling on roofs and gables of white or brown two miles 
off, 

The schooner near by sleepily dropping down the tide, the little boat slack-tow’d astern, 

The hurrying tumbling waves, quick-broken crests, slapping, 

The strata of color’d clouds, the long bar of maroon-tint away solitary by itself, the spread of 
purity it lies motionless in, 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of salt marsh and shore mud, 

These became part of that child who went forth every day, and who now goes, and will always 
go forth every day. 


WHO LEARNS MY LESSON COMPLETE? 
(1855, 1867) 


Who learns my lesson complete? 

Boss, journeyman, apprentice, churchman and atheist, 

The stupid and the wise thinker, parents and offspring, merchant, clerk, porter and cus- 
tomer, . 

Editor, author, artist, and schoolboy — draw nigh and commence; 

It is no lesson — it lets down the bars to a good lesson, 

And that to another, and every one to another still. 


The great laws take and effuse without argument, 
I am of the same style, for I am their friend, 
I love them quits and quits, I do not halt and make salaams. 


I lie abstracted and hear beautiful tales of things and the reasons of things, To 
They are so beautiful I nudge myself to listen. 


I cannot say to any person what I hear — I cannot say it to myself —it is very wonderful. 


It is no small matter, this round and delicious globe moving so exactly in its orbit for ever and 
ever, without one jolt or the untruth of a single second, 

I do not think it was made in six days, nor in ten thousand years, nor ten billions of 
years, 

Nor plann’d and built one thing after another as an architect plans and builds a house. 


I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or woman, 
Nor that seventy millions of years is the time of a man or woman, 
Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me, or any one else. 


Is it wonderful that I should be immortal? as every one is immortal; 

I know it is wonderful, but my eyesight is equally wonderful, and how I was conceived in my 
mother’s womb is equally wonderful, 20 

And pass’d from a babe in the creeping trance of a couple of summers and winters to articulate 
and walk — all this is equally wonderful. 


And that my soul embraces you this hour, and we affect each other without ever seeing each 
other, and never perhaps to see each other, is every bit as wonderful. 


And that I can think such thoughts as these is just as wonderful, 
And that I can remind you, and you think them and know them to be true, is just as wonder- 
ful. 


And that the moon spins round the earth and on with the earth, is equally wonderful, 
And that they balance themselves with the sun and stars is equally wonderful. 
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TO YOU 
(1856, 1881) 


Whoever you are, I fear you are walking the walks of dreams, 

I fear these supposed realities are to melt from under your feet and hands, 

Even now your features, joys, speech, house, trade, manners, troubles, follies, costume, 
crimes, dissipate away from you, 

Your true soul and body appear before me, 

They stand forth out of affairs, out of commerce, shops, work, farms, clothes, the house, buy- 
ing, selling, eating, drinking, suffering, dying. 


Whoever you are, now I[ place my hand upon you, that you be my poem, 
I whisper with my lips close to your ear, 
I have loved many women and men, but I love none better than you. 


O I have been dilatory and dumb, 
I should have made my way straight to you long ago, I0 
I should have blabb’d nothing but you, I should have chanted nothing but you. 


I will leave all and come and make the hymns of you, 

None has understood you, but I understand you, 

None has done justice to you, you have not done justice to yourself, 

None but has found you imperfect, I only find no imperfection in you, 

None but would subordinate you, I only am he who will never consent to subordinate you, 

I only am he who places over you no master, owner, better, God, beyond what waits intrin- 
sically in yourself. 


Painters have painted their swarming groups and the centre-figure of all, 

From the head of the centre-figure spreading a nimbus of gold-color’d light, 

But I paint myriads of heads, but paint no head without its nimbus of gold-color’d light, 20 
From my hand from the brain of every man and woman it streams, effulgently flowing forever. 


O I could sing such grandeurs and glories about you! 

You have not known what you are, you have slumber’d upon yourself all your life, 

Your eyelids have been the same as closed most of the time, 

What you have done returns already in mockeries, 

(Your thrift, knowledge, prayers, if they do not return in mockeries, what is their return?) 


The mockeries are not you, 

Underneath them and within them | see you lurk, 

I pursue you where none else has pursued you, 

Silence, the desk, the flippant expression, the night, the accustom’d routine, if these conceal 
you from others or from yourself, they do not conceal you from me, 30 

‘The shaved face, the unsteady eye, the impure ,complexion, if these balk others they do not 
balk me, 

The pert apparel, the deform’d attitude, drunkenness, greed, premature death, all these I part 
aside. 


There is no endowment in man or woman that is not tallied in you, 
There is no virtue, no beauty in man or woman, but as good is in you, 
No pluck, no endurance in others, but as good is in you, 

No pleasure waiting for others, but an equal pleasure waits for you. 


As for me, I give nothing to any one except I give the like carefully to you, 
I sing the songs of the glory of none, not God, sooner than I sing the songs of the glory of you. 


Whoever you are! claim your own at any hazard! 
These shows of the East and West are tame compared to you, 40 
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These immense meadows, these interminable rivers, you are immense and interminable as 
they, 

These furies, elements, storms, motions of Nature, throes of apparent dissolution, you are he 
or she who is master or mistress over them, 

Master or mistress in your own right over Nature, elements, pain, passion, dissolution. 


The hopples fall from your ankles, you find an unfailing sufficiency, . 

Old or young, male or female, rude, low, rejected by the rest, whatever you are promulges 
itself, 

Through birth, life, death, burial, the means are provided, nothing is scanted, 

Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui, what you are picks its way. 


SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 
(1856, 1881) 


I 


A foot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good-fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need nothing, 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open road. 


The earth, that is sufficient, 

I do not want the constellations any nearer, 

I know they are very well where they are, 10 
I know they suffice for those who belong to them. 


(Still here I carry my old delicious burdens, 

I carry them, men and women, | carry them with me wherever I go, 
I swear it is impossible for me to get rid of them, 

I am fill’d with them, and I will fill them in return.) 


2 


You road I enter upon and look around, I believe you are not all that is here, 
I believe that much unseen is also here. 


Here the profound lesson of reception, nor preference nor denial, 
The black with his woolly head, the felon, the diseas’d, the illiterate person, are not de-_ 


nied; 3 
The birth, the hasting after the physician, the beggar’s tramp, the drunkard’s stagger, the 
laughing party of mechanics, 20 


The escaped youth, the rich person’s carriage, the fop, the eloping couple, 

The early market-man, the hearse, the moving of furniture into the town, the return back 
from the town, 

They pass, I also pass, any thing passes, none can be interdicted, 

None but are accepted, none but shall be dear to me. 


che. 3 

You air that serves me with breath to speak! MB ers 
You objects that call from diffusion my meanings and give them shape! 
You light that wraps me and all things in delicate equable showers! 

You paths worn in the irregular hollows by the roadsides! 

I believe you are latent with unseen existences, you are so dear to me. 
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LLL —————_—_— 


You flagg’d walks of the cities! you strong curbs at the edges! 30 

You ferries! you planks and posts of wharves! you timber-lined sides! you distant ships! 

You rows of houses! you window-pierc’d facades! you roofs! 

You porches and entrances! you copings and iron guards! 

You windows whose transparent shells might expose so much! 

You doors and ascending steps! you arches! 

You gray stones of interminable pavements! you trodden crossings! 

From all that has touch’d you I believe you have imparted to yourselves, and now would im- 
part the same secretly to me, 

From the living and the dead you have peopled your impassive surfaces, and the spirits thereof 
would be evident and amicable with me. 


4 
The earth expanding right hand and left hand, 
The picture alive, every part in its best light, | 
The music falling in where it is wanted, and stopping where it is not wanted, 
The cheerful voice of the public road, the gay fresh sentiment of the road. 


40 


O highway I travel, do you say to me Do not leave me? 
Do you say Venture not — if you leave me you are lost? 
Do you say I am already prepared, I am well-beaten and undenied, adhere to me? 


O public road, I say back I am not afraid to leave you, yet I love you, 
You express me better than I can express myself, 
You shall be more to me than my poem. 


I think heroic deeds were all conceiv’d in the open air, and all free poems also, 

I think I could stop here myself and do miracles, 50 

I think whatever I shall meet on the road I shall like, and whoever beholds me shall like 
me, 

I think whoever I see must be happy. 


5 
From this hour I ordain myself loos’d of limits and imaginary lines, 
Going where I list, my own master total and absolute, 
Listening to others, considering well what they say, 
Pausing, searching, receiving, contemplating, 
Gently, but with undeniable will, divesting myself of the holds that would hold me. 


I inhale great draughts of space, 
The east and the west are mine, and the north and the south are mine. 


I am larger, better than I thought, | ri! 
I did not know I held so much goodness. 


All seems beautiful to me, 

I can repeat over to men and women You have done such good to me I would do the same to | 
you, 

I will recruit for myself and you as I go, 

I will scatter myself among men and women as I go, 

I will toss a new gladness and roughness among them, 

Whoever denies me it shall not trouble me, 

Whoever accepts me he or she shall be blessed and shall bless me. 


6 


Now if a thousand perfect men were to appear it would not amaze me, 
Now if a thousand beautiful forms of women appear’d it would not astonish me. 70 
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Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons, 
It is to grow in the open air and to eat and sleep with the earth. 


Here a great personal deed has room, 

(Such a deed seizes upon the hearts of the whole race of men, 

Its effusion of strength and will overwhelms law and mocks all authority and all argument 
against it.) | 


Here is the test of wisdom, 

Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, | 

Wisdom cannot be pass’d from one having it to another not having it, 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, is its own proof, 

Applies to all stages and objects and qualities and is content, 80 
Is the certainty of the reality and immortality of things, and the excellence of things; 
Something there is in the float of the sight of things that provokes it out of the soul. 


Now I re-examine philosophies and religions, 
They may prove well in lecture-rooms, yet not prove at all under the spacious clouds and 
along the landscape and flowing currents. 


Here is realization, : 
Here is a man tallied — he realizes here what he has in him, 
The past, the future, majesty, love — if they are vacant of you, you are vacant of them. 


Only the kernel of every object nourishes; 
Where is he who tears off the husks for you and me? 
Where is he that undoes stratagems and envelopes for you and me? 90 


Here is adhesiveness, it is not previously fashion’d, it is apropos; 
Do you know what it is as you pass to be loved by strangers? 
Do you know the talk of those turning eye-balls? 


7 

Here is the efflux of the soul, 
The efflux of the soul comes from within through embower’d gates, ever provoking questions, 
These yearnings why are they? these thoughts in the darkness why are they? 
Why are there men and women that while they are nigh me the sunlight expands my blood? 
Why when they leave me do my pennants of joy sink flat and lank? 
Why are there trees I never walk under but large and melodious thoughts descend upon me? 
(I think they hang there winter and summer on those trees and always drop fruit as I pass;) 
What is it I interchange so suddenly with strangers? Tot 
What with some driver as I ride on the seat by his side? 
What with some fisherman drawing his seine by the shore as I walk by and pause? 
What Biveg me to be free to a woman’s and man’s good-will? what gives them to be free 

to mine: 


8 


The efflux of the soul is happiness, here is happiness, 
I think it pervades the open air, waiting at all times, 
Now it flows unto us, we are rightly charged. 


Here rises the fluid and attaching character, 

The fluid and attaching character is the freshness and sweetness of man and woman, 

(The herbs of the morning sprout no fresher and sweeter every day out of the roots of them- 
selves, than it sprouts fresh and sweet continually out of itself.) 110 

Toward the fluid and attaching character exudes the sweat of the love of young and old, 

From it falls distill’d the charm that mocks beauty and attainments, 

Toward it heaves the shuddering longing ache of contact. 
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Allons! whoever you are come travel with me! 
Traveling with me you find what never tires. 


The earth never tires, 

The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at first, Nature is rude and incomprehensible at 
first, 

Be not discouraged, keep on, there are divine things well envelop’d, 

I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful than words can tell. 


Allons! we must not stop here, 120 

However sweet these laid-up stores, however convenient this dwelling we cannot remain here, 

However shelter’d this port and however calm these waters we must not anchor here, 

However welcome the hospitality that surrounds us we are permitted to receive it but a little 
while. 


10 
Allons! the inducements shall be greater, 
We will sail pathless and wild seas, 
We will go where winds blow, waves dash, and the Yankee clipper speeds by under full sail. 


Allons! with power, liberty, the earth, the elements, 

Health, defiance, gayety, self-esteem, curiosity; 

Allons! from all formules! 

From your formules, O bat-eyed and materialistic priests. 130 


The stale cadaver blocks up the passage — the burial waits no longer. 


Allons! yet take warning! 

He traveling with me needs the best blood, thews, endurance, 

None may come to the trial till he or she bring courage and health, 
Come not here if you have already spent the best of yourself, 

Only those may come who come in sweet and determin’d bodies, 

No diseas’d person, no rum-drinker or venereal taint is permitted here. 


(I and mine do not convince by arguments, similes, rhymes, 
We convince by our presence.) 


II 
Listen! I will be honest with you, £40 
I do not offer the old smooth prizes, but offer rough new prizes, 
These are the days that must happen to you: 
You shall not heap up what is call’d riches, 
You shall scatter with lavish hand all that you earn or achieve, 
You but arrive at the city to which you were destin’d, you hardly settle yourself to satis- 

faction before you are call’d by an irresistible call to depart, 

You shall be treated to the ironical smiles and mockings of those who remain behind you, 
What beckonings of love you receive you shall only answer with passionate kisses of parting, ~ 
You shall not allow the hold of those who spread their reach’d hands toward you. 


12 

Allons! after the great Companions, and to belong to them! 

They too are on the road — they are the swift and majestic. men — they are the greatest 
women, 150 

Enjoyers of calms of seas and storms of seas, 

Sailors of many a ship, walkers of many a mile of land, 

Habitués of many distant countries, habitués of far-distant dwellings, 

Trusters of men and women, observers of cities, solitary toilers, 
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Pausers and contemplators of tufts, blossoms, shells of the shore, 

Dancers at wedding-dances, kissers of brides, tender helpers of children, bearers of children, 

Soldiers of revolts, standers by gaping graves, lowerers-down of coffins, 

Journeyers over consecutive seasons, over the years, the curious years each emerging from 
that which preceded it, 

Journeyers as with companions, namely their own diverse phases, 

Forth-steppers from the latent unrealized baby-days, - 160 

Journeyers gayly with their own youth, journeyers with their bearded and well-grain’d man- 
hood, 

Journeyers with their womanhood, ample, unsurpass’d, content, 

Journeyers with their own sublime old age of manhood or womanhood, 

Old age, calm, expanded, broad with the haughty breadth of the universe, 

Old age, flowing free with the delicious near-by freedom of death, 


13 

Allons! to.that which is endless as it was beginningless, 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights, , 

To merge all in the travel they tend to, and the days and nights they tend to, 

Again to merge them in the start of superior journeys, | 

To see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it and pass it, 170 

To conceive no time, however distant, but what you may reach it and pass it, 

To look up or down no road but it stretches and waits for you, however long but it stretches 
and waits for you, : 

To see no being, not God’s or any, but you also go thither, 

To see no possession but you may possess it, enjoying all without labor or purchase, abstract- 
ing the feast yet not abstracting one particle of it, | 

To take the best of the farmer’s farm and the rich man’s elegant villa, and the chaste blessings 
of the well-married couple, and the fruits of orchards and flowers of gardens, 

To take to your use out of the compact cities as you pass through, 

To carry buildings and streets with you afterward wherever you go, 

To gather the minds of men out of their brains as you encounter them, to gather the love out 
of their hearts, 

To take your lovers on the road with you, for all that you leave them behind you, 

To know the universe itself as a road, as many roads, as roads for traveling souls. 180 


All parts away for the progress of souls, « bag 

All teligion, ail solid things, arts, governments — all that was or is apparent upon this globe 
or any globe, falls into niches and corners before the procession of souls along the grand 
roads of the universe. 


Of the progress of the souls of men and women along the grand roads of the universe, all other 
progress is the needed emblem and sustenance. : 


Forever alive, forever forward, . 
Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn, baffled, mad, turbulent, feeble, dissatisfied, 
Desperate, proud, fond, sick, accepted by men, rejected by men, 

They go! they go! I know that they go, but I know not where they go, 
But I know that they go toward the best — toward something great. 


Whoever you are, come forth! or man or woman come forth! 
You must not stay sleeping and dallying there in the house, though you built it, or though it 
has been built for you. 190 


Out of the dark confinement! out from behind the screen! 
It is useless to protest, I know all and expose it. 


Behold through you as bad as the rest, 
Through the laughter, dancing, dining, supping, of people, 
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Inside of dresses and ornaments, inside of those wash’d and trimm’d faces, 
Behold a secret silent loathing and despair. 


No husband, no wife, no friend, trusted to hear the confession, 

Another self, a duplicate of every one, skulking and hiding it goes, 

Formless and wordless through the streets of the cities, polite and bland in the parlors, 

In the cars of railroads, in steamboats, in the public assembly, | 200 

Home to the houses of men and women, at the table, in the bedroom, everywhere, 

Smartly attired, countenance smiling, form upright, death under the breast-bones, hell under 
the skull-bones, 

Under the broadcloth and gloves, under the ribbons and artificial flowers, 

Keeping fair with the customs, speaking not a syllable of itself, 

Speaking of any thing else but never of itself. 


bo 
Allons! through struggles and wars! 


_ The goal that was named cannot be countermanded. 


Have the past struggles succeeded? 
What has succeeded? yourself? your nation? Nature? 


_ Now understand me well — it is provided in the essence of things that from any fruition of 


success, no matter what, shall come forth something to make a greater struggle neces- 
sary. 210 


_ My call is the call of battle, I nourish active rebellion, 


He going with me must go well arm’d, 
He going with me goes often with spare diet, poverty, angry enemies, desertions. 


15 
Allons! the road is before us! 


It is safe — I have tried it — my own feet have tried it well — be not detain’d! 


Let the paper remain on the desk unwritten, and the book on the shelf unopen’d! 
Let the tools remain in the workshop! let the money remain unearn’d! 


Let the school stand! mind not the cry of the teacher! 
Let the preacher preach in his pulpit! let the lawyer plead in the court, and the judge expound 


the law. 


Camerado, I give you my hand! 220 
I give you my love more precious than money, 

I give you myself before preaching or law; 

Will you give me yourself? will you come travel with me? 


_ Shall we stick by each other as long as we live? 


CROSSING BROOKLYN FERRY 
(1856, 1881) 


I 


Flood-tide below me! I see you face to face! 
Clouds of the west — sun there half an hour high — I see you also face to face. 


Crowds of men and women attired in the usual costumes, how curious you are to me! 


On the ferry-boats the hundreds and hundreds that cross, returning home, are more curious to 


me than you suppose, 
And you that shall cross from shore to shore years hence are more to me, and more in my 
meditations, than you might suppose. 
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2 
The impalpable sustenance of me from all things at all hours of the day, 
The simple, compact, well-join’d scheme, myself disintegrated, every one disintegrated yet 
part of the scheme, 
The similitudes of the past and those of the future, 
The glories strung like beads on my smallest sights and hearings, on the walk in the street and 
the passage over the river, . 
The current rushing so swiftly and swimming with me far away, 10 
The others that are to follow me, the ties between me and them, 
The certainty of others, the life, love, sight, hearing of others. | 


Others will enter the gates of the ferry and cross from shore to shore, 

Others will watch the run of the flood-tide, 

Others will see the shipping of Manhattan north and west, and the heights of Brooklyn to the 
south and east, 

Others will see the islands large and small; 

Fifty years hence, others will see them as they cross, the sun half an hour high, 

A hundred years hence, or ever so many hundred years hence, others will see them, 

Will enjoy the sunset, the pouring-in of the flood-tide, the falling-back to the sea of the ebb- 
tide. 


3 

It avails not, time nor place — distance avails not, 3 20 
I am with you, you men and women of a generation, or ever so many generations hence, 
Just as you feel when you look on the river and sky, so I felt, 

Just as any of you is one of a living crowd, I was one of a crowd, 
Just as you are refresh’d by the gladness of the river and the bright flow, I was refresh’d, 
Just as you stand and lean on the rail, yet hurry with the swift current, I stood yet was 

hurried, 


Just as you look on the numberless masts of ships and the thick-stemm’d pipes of steamboats, 
I look’d. 56 


I too many and many a time cross’d the river of old, ; 

Watched the Twelfth-month sea-gulls, saw them high in the air floating with motionless 
wings, oscillating their bodies, 

Saw how ihe glistening yellow lit up parts of their bodies and left the rest in strong 
shadow, 

Saw the slow-wheeling circles and the gradual edging toward the south, 30 

Saw the reflection of the summer sky in the water, 

Had my eyes dazzled by the shimmering track of beams, 

Look’d at the fine centrifugal spokes of light round the shape of my head in the sunlit 
water, 

Look’d on the haze on the hills southward and south-westward, 

Look’d on the vapor as it flew in fleeces tinged with violet, 

Look’d toward the lower bay to notice the vessels arriving, 

Saw their approach, saw aboard those that were near me, 

Saw the white sails of schooners and sloops, saw the ships at anchor, 

The sailors at work in the rigging or out astride the spars, 

The round masts, the swinging motion of the hulls, the slender serpentine pennants, 40 

The large and small steamers in motion, the pilots in their pilot-houses, 

The white wake left by the passage, the quick tremulous whirl of the wheels, 

The flags of all nations, the falling of them at sunset, 

The scallop-edged waves in the twilight, the ladled cups, the frolicsome crests and glisten- 
ing, 

The stretch afar growing dimmer and dimmer, the gray walls of the granite storehouses 

by the docks, 

On the river the shadowy group, the big steam-tug closely flank’d on each side by the barges, 
the hay-boat, the belated lighter, 
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On the neighboring shore the fires from the foundry chimneys burning high and glaringly into 
the night, 

Casting their flicker of black contrasted with wild red and yellow light over the tops of houses, 
and down into the clefts of streets. 


4 
These and all else were to me the same as they are to you, 
I loved well those cities, loved well the stately and rapid river, 50 
The men and women I saw were all near to me, 
Others the same — others who look back on me because I look’d forward to them, 
(The time will come, though I stop here to-day and to-night.) 


. 5 
What is it then between us? 
What is the count of the scores or hundreds of years between us? 


Whatever it is, it avails not — distance avails not, and place avails not, 

I too lived, Brooklyn of ample hills was mine, 

I too walk’d the streets of Manhattan island, and bathed in the waters around it, 

I too felt the curious abrupt questionings stir within me, . 

In the day among crowds of people sometimes they came upon me, 60 

In my walks home late at night or as I lay in my bed they came upon me, 

I too had been struck from the float forever held in solution, 

I too had receiv’d identity by my body, 

That I ie I knew was of my body, and what I should be I knew I should be of my 
body. 


6 

It is not upon you alone the dark patches fall, 

The dark threw its patches down upon me also, 

The best I had done seem’d to me blank and suspicious, 

My great thoughts as I supposed them, were they not in reality meagre? 

Nor is it you alone who know what it is to be evil, 

I am he who knew what it was to be evil, 1 

I too knitted the old knot of contrariety, 

Blabb’d, blush’d, resented, lied, stole, grudg’d, 

Had guile, anger, lust, hot wishes I dared not speak, 

Was wayward, vain, greedy, shallow, sly, cowardly, malignant, 

The wolf, the snake, the hog, not wanting in me, 

The cheating look, the frivolous word, the adulterous wish, not wanting, 

Refusals, hates, postponements, meanness, laziness, none of these wanting, 

Was one with the rest, the days and haps of the rest, 

Was call’d by my nighest name by clear loud voices of young men as they saw me approaching 
or passing, 

Felt their arms on my neck as I stood, or the negligent leaning of their flesh against me as I 
sat, ; 80 

Saw many I loved in the street or ferry-boat or public assembly, yet never told them a 
word, 

Lived the same life with the rest, the same old laughing, gnawing, sleeping, 

Play’d the part that still looks back on the actor or actress, 

The same old role, the role that is what we make it, as great as we like, 

Or as small as we like, or both great and small. 


7 
Closer yet | approach you, ; 
What thought you have of me now, I had as much of you —I laid in my stores in ad- 
vance, 
I consider’d long and seriously of you before you were born. 
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Who was to know what should come home to me? 


Who knows but I am enjoying this? go 
Who knows, for all the distance, but I am as good as looking at you now, for all you cannot 
see me? 
8 


Ah, what can ever be more stately and admirable to me than mast-hemm’d Manhattan? 
River and sunset and scallop-edg’d waves of flood-tide? 
The sea-gulls oscillating their bodies, the hay-boat in the twilight, and the belated lighter? 


What gods can exceed these that clasp me by the hand, and with voices I love call me promptly 
and loudly by my nighest name as I approach? 


What is more subtle than this which ties me to the woman or man that looks in my face? 
Which fuses me into you now, and pours my meaning into you? 


We understand then do we not? 

What I promis’d without mentioning it, have you not accepted? 

What the study could not teach — what the preaching could not accomplish is accomplish’d, 
is it not? 100 


9 

Flow on, river! flow with the flood-tide, and ebb with the ebb-tide! 

Frolic on, crested and scallop-edg’d waves! : 

Gorgeous clouds of the sunset! drench with your splendor me, or the men and women genera- 
tions after me! 

Cross from shore to shore, countless crowds of passengers! 

Stand up, tall masts of Mannahatta! stand up, beautiful hills of Brooklyn! 

Throb, baffled and curious brain! throw out questions and answers! 

Suspend here and everywhere, eternal float of solution! 

Gaze, loving and thirsting eyes, in the house or street or public assembly! 

Sound out, voices of young men! loudly and musically call me by my nighest name! 

Live, old life! play the part that looks back on the actor or actress! IIo 

Play the old role, the role that is great or small according as one makes it! 

Consider, you who peruse me, whether I may not in unknown ways be looking upon you; 

Be firm, rail over the river, to support those who lean idly, yet haste with the hasting current; 

Fly on, sea-birds! fly sideways, or wheel in large circles high in the air; 

Receive the summer sky, you water, and faithfully hold it till all downcast eyes have time to 
take it from you! , 

Diverge, fine spokes of light, from the shape of my head, or any one’s head, in the sunlit water! 

Come on, ships from the lower bay! pass up or down, white-sail’d schooners, sloops, lighters! 

Flaunt away, flags of all nations! be duly lower’d at sunset! 

Burn high your fires, foundry chimneys! cast black shadows at nightfall! cast red and yellow 
light over the tops of the houses! 

Appearances, now or henceforth, indicate what you are, 120 

You necessary film, continue to envelop the soul, 

About my body for me, and your body for you, be hung our divinest aromas, 

Thrive, cities — bring your freight, bring your shows, ample and sufficient rivers, 

Expand, being than which none else is perhaps more spiritual, 

Keep your places, objects than which none else is more lasting. 


You have waited, you always wait, you dumb, beautiful ministers, 

We receive you with free sense at last, and are insatiate henceforward, 

Not you any more shall be able to foil us, or withhold yourselves from us, 

We use you, and do not cast you aside — we plant you permanently within us, 

We fathom you not — we love you — there is perfection in you also, 130 
You furnish your parts toward eternity, 

Great or small, you furnish your parts toward the soul. 
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OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING 
(1859, 1860, 1881) 


Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 

Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musical shuttle, 

Out of the Ninth-month midnight, 

Over the sterile sands and the fields beyond, where the child leaving his bed wander’d 
alone, bareheaded, barefoot, 

Down from the shower’ d halo, 

Up from the mystic play of shadows twining and caelepianie as if they were alive, 

Out from the patches of briers and blackberries, 

From the memories of the bird that chanted to me, 

From your memories sad brother, from the fitful risings and fallings I heard, 

From under that yellow half-moon late-risen and swollen as if with tears, 10 

From those beginning notes of yearning and love there in the mist, 

From the thousand responses of my heart never to cease, 

From the myriad thence-arous’d words, 

From the word stronger and more delicious than any, 

From such as now they start the scene revisiting, 

As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead passing, 

| Borne hither, ere all eludes me, hurriedly, 

A man, yet by these tears a little boy again, 

Throwing myself on the sand, confronting the waves, 

I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of here and hereafter, 20 

Taking all hints to use them, but swiftly leaping beyond them, 

A reminiscence sing. 


Once Paumanok, 

When the lilac-scent was in the air and Fifth- month grass was growing, 

Up this seashore in some briers, 

Two feather’d guests from Alabama, two together, 

And their nest, and four light-green eggs spotted with brown, 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near at hand, 

And every day the she-bird crouch’d on her nest, silent, with bright eyes, 

And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, never disturbing them, 30 
Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 


Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together 


Two together! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 

Day come white, or night come black, 

Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 

Singing all time, minding no time, 

While we two keep together. 40 


Till of a sudden, 

May-be kill’d, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon ‘that she-bird crouch’d not on the nest, 
Nor return’d that afternoon, nor the next, 

Nor ever appear d again. 


And eisrcacd all summer in the sound of the sea, 
And at night under the full of the moon in calmer weather, 
Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 
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I saw, I heard at intervals the remaining one, the he-bird, 50 
The solitary guest from Alabama. 


Blow! blow! blow! 
Blow up sea-winds along Paumanok’s shore; 
I watt and I wait till you blow my mate to me. 


Yes, when the stars glisten’d, 

All night long on the prong of a moss-scallop’d stake, 
Down almost amid the slapping waves, 

Sat the lone singer wonderful causing tears. 


He call’d on his mate, 
He pour’d forth the meanings which I of all men know. L 60 


Yes my brother I know, 

The rest might not, but I have treasur’d every note, 

For more than once dimly down to the beach gliding, 

Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blending myself with the shadows, 

Recalling now the obscure shapes, the echoes, the sounds and sights after their sorts, 
The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly tossing, 

I, with bare feet, a child, the wind wafting my hair, 

Listen’d long and long. 


Listen’d to keep, to sing, now translating the notes, . 
Following you my brother. 70 


Soothe! soothe! soothe! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 

And again another behind embracing and lapping, every one close, 
But my love soothes not me, not me. 


Low hangs the moon, tt rose late, 
It is lagging — O I think it is heavy with love, with love. 


O madly the sea pushes upon the land, 
With love, with love. 


O night! do I not see my love fluttering out among the breakers? . a 
What is that little black thing I see there in the white? say 80 


Loud! loud! loud! 

Loud I call to you, my love! 

High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves, 
Surely you must know who ts here, 1s here, 
You must know who I am, my love. 


Low-hanging moon! 

What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow? 
O it is the shape, the shape of my mate! 

O moon do not keep her from me-any longer. 


Land! land! O land! 
Whichever way I turn, O I think you could give me my mate back again tf you only would, 
For I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever way I look. 


O rising stars! 
Perhaps the one I want so much will rise, will rise with one of you. 
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O throat! O trembling throat! 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere! 

Pierce the woods, the earth, 

Somewhere listening to catch you must be the one I want. 


Shake out carols! 

Solitary here, the night's carols! 100 
Carols of lonesome love! death’s carols! 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning moon! 

O under that moon where she droops almost down into the sea! 

O reckless despairing carols. 


But, soft! sink low! 

Soft! let me just murmur, 

And do you watt a moment you husky-nois'd sea, 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate responding to me, 

So faint, I must be still, be still to listen, 

But not altogether still, for then she might not come immediately to me. . Ir0 


Hither my love! 

Here I am! here! 

With this just-sustain’d note I announce myself to you, 
This gentle call 1s for you my love, for you. 


Do not be decoy’d elsewhere, 

That is the whistle of the wind, it 1s not my voice, 
That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray, 
Those are the shadows of leaves. 


O darkness! O in vain! 
O I am very sick and sorrowful. 120 


O brown halo in the sky near the moon, drooping upon the sea! : 
O troubled reflection in the: sea! 

O throat! O throbbing heart! 

And I singing uselessly, uselessly all the night. 


O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 
In the air, in the woods, over fields, ~ 
Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But my mate no more, no more with me! 
We two together no more. 


The aria sinking, 130 

All else continuing, the stars shining, 

The winds blowing, the notes of the bird continuous echoing, 

With angry moans the fierce old mother incessantly moaning, 

On the sands of Paumanok’s shore gray and rustling, 

The yellow half-moon enlarged, sagging down, drooping, the face of the sea almost 
touching, 

The boy ecstatic, with his bare feet the waves, with his hair the atmosphere dallying, 

The love in the heart long pent, now loose, now at last tumultuously bursting, 

The aria’s meaning, the ears, the soul, swiftly depositing, slot 

The strange tear$-down-the cheeks coursing, 

The colloquy there, the trio, each uttering, 140 

The undertone, the savage old mother incessantly crying, 

To the boy’s soul’s questions sullenly timing, some drown’d-secret hissing, 

To the outsetting: bard..:) =<; zed tener ow wagniheb yor in Syrrey 2 
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Demon or bird! (said the boy’s soul,) 

_Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? or is it really to me? 

For I, that was a child, my tofigue’s use sleeping, now I have heard you, 

Now in a moment I know what I am for, I awake, 

And already a thousand singers, a thousand songs, clearer, louder and more sorrowful 
than yours, 

A thousand warbling echoes have started to life within me, never to die. 


O you singer solitary, singing by yourself, projecting me, 150 
O solitary me listening, never more shall I cease perpetuating you, 

Never more shall I escape, never more the reverberations, 

Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be absent from me, 

Never again leave me to be the peaceful child I was before what there in the night, 

By the sea under the yellow and sagging moon, 

The messenger there arous’d, the fire, the sweet hell within, 

The unknown want, the destiny of me. 


O give me the clew! (it lurks in the night here somewhere,) 
O if I am to have so much, let me have more! 


A word then, (for I will conquer it,) 160 
The word final, superior to all, 

Subtle, sent up — what is it? — I listen; 

Are you whispering it, and have been all the time, you sea-waves? 

Is that it from your liquid rims and wet sands? 


Whereto answering, the sea, 

Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whisper’d me through the night, and very plainly before daybreak, 

Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word death, 

And again death, death, death, death, 

Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like my arous’d child’s heart, 170 
But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet, \ 
Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and laving me softly all over, 

Death, death, death, death, death. 


Which I do not forget, 

But fuse the song of my dusky demon and brother, 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on Paumanok’s gray beach, 

With the thousand responsive songs at random, 

My own songs awaked from that hour, 

And with them the key, the word up from the waves, , 

The word of the sweetest song and all songs, 180 
That strong and delicious word which, creeping to my feet, 

(Or like some old crone rocking the cradle, swathed in sweet garments, bending aside,) 

The sea whisper’d me. 


PIONEERS! O PIONEERS! 
(1865, 1881) 


Come my tan-faced children, 

Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 

Have you your pistols? have you your sharp-edged axes? 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march my darlings, we must bear the brunt of danger, 
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We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friendship, I0 
Plain I see you Western youths, see you tramping with the foremost, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind, 
We debouch upon a newer mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! | 20 


We detachments steady throwing, 
Down the edges, through the passes, up the mountains steep, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as we go the unknown ways, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We primeval forests felling, 
We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing deep the mines within, 
We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin soil upheaving, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Colorado men are we, 
From the peaks gigantic,.from the great sierras and the high plateaus, 30 
From the mine and from the gully, from the hunting trail we come, 
~ Pioneers! O pioneers! | 


From Nebraska, from Arkansas, : 
Central inland race are we, from Missouri, with the continental blood intervein’d 
All the hands of comrades clasping, all the Southern, all the Northern, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


’ 


O resistless restless race! 
O beloved race in all! O my breast aches with tender love for all! 
O I mourn and yet exult, I am rapt with love for all, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 40 


Raise the mighty mother mistress, 
Waving high the delicate mistress, over all the starry mistress, (bend your heads all,) 
Raise the fang’d and warlike mistress, stern, impassive, weapon’d mistress, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


See my children, resolute children, 
By those swarms upon our rear we must never yield or falter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions frowning there behind us urging, 
Pioneers!. O pioneers! 


On and on the compact ranks, 
With accessions ever waiting, with the places of the dead quickly fill’d, 50 
Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and never stopping, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! , 
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O to die advancing on! 

Are there some of us to droop and die? has the hour come? 

Then upon the march we fittest die, soon and sure the gap is fill’d, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the pulses of the world, 
Falling in they beat for us, with the Western movement beat, 
Holding single or together, steady moving to the front, all for us, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Life’s involv’d and varied pageants, 

All the forms and shows, all the workmen at their work, 

All the seamen and the landsmen, all the masters with their slaves, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the hapless silent lovers, 
All the prisoners in the prisons, all the righteous and the wicked, 
All the joyous, all the sorrowing, all the living, all the dying, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


I-too with my soul and body, 

We, a curious trio, picking, wandering on our way, 

Through these shores amid’ the shadows, with the apparitions pressing, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Lo, the darting bowling orb! 
Lo, the brother orbs around, all the clustering suns and planets, 
All the dazzling days, all the mystic nights with dreams, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


These are of us, they are with us, 
All for primal needed work, while the followers there in embryo wait behind, 


We to-day’s procession heading, we the route for travel clearing, 


Pioneers! O pioneers! 


O you daughters of the West! 
O you young and elder daughters! O you mothers and you wives! 
Never must you be divided, in our ranks you move united, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Minstrels latent on the prairies! 
(Shrouded bards of other lands, you may rest, you have done your work), 
Soon I hear you coming warbling, soon you rise and tramp amid us, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Not for delectations sweet, . 
Not the cushion and the slipper, not the peaceful and the studious, 
Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the tame enjoyment, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Do the feasters gluttonous feast? - 
Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? Have they lock’d and bolted doors? 
Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the ground, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Flac. the night. heme re Ay x 
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Was the road of late so toilsome? did we stop discouraged nodding on our way? 
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Yet a passing hour ! yield you in your tracks to pause oblivious, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 100 


Till with sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off the daybreak call — hark! how loud and clear | hear it wind, 
Swift! to the head of the army! — swift! spring to your places, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD 
(1865, 1871) 


A line in long array where they wind betwixt green islands, 

They take a serpentine course, their arms flash in the sun — hark to the musical clank, 

Behold the silvery river, in it the splashing horses loitering stop to drink, 

Behold the brown-faced men, each group, each person a picture, the negligent rest on the 
saddles, | 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are just entering the ford — while, 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white, 

The guidon flags flutter gayly in the wind. 


COME UP FROM THE FIELDS FATHER. 
(1865, 1867) 


Come up from the fields father, here’s a letter from our Pete, 
And come to the front door mother, here’s a letter from thy dear son. 


Lo, ‘tis autumn, 

Lo, where the trees, deeper green, yellower and redder, 

Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages with leaves fluttering in the moderate wind, 
Where apples ripe in the orchards hang and grapes on the trellis’d vines, 
(Smell you the smell of the grapes on the vines? 

Smell you the buckwheat where the bees were lately buzzing?) 


Above all, lo, the sky so calm, so transparent after the rain, and with wondrous clouds, 
Below too, all calm, all vital and beautiful, and the farm prospers well. 10 


Down in the fields all prospers well, 
But now from the fields come father, come at the daughter’s call, 
And come to the entry mother, to the front door come right away. 


Fast as she can she hurries, something ominous, her steps trembling, 
She does not tarry to smooth her hair nor adjust her cap. 


Open the envelope quickly, 

O this is not our son’s writing, yet his name is sign’d, 

O a strange hand writes for our dear son, O stricken mother’s soul! 

All swims before her eyes, flashes with black, she catches the main words only, 

Sentences broken, gunshot wound in the breast, cavalry skirmish, taken to hospital, 20 
At present low, but will soon be better. 


Ah now the single figure to me, 

Amid all teeming and wealthy Ohio with all its cities and farms, 
Sickly white in the face and dull in the head, very faint, 

By the jamb of a door leans. . 
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Grieve not so, dear mother, (the just-grown daughter speaks through her sobs, 
The little sisters huddle around speechless and dismay’d,) 

See, dearest mother, the letter says Pete will soon be better. 


Alas poor boy, he will never be better, (nor may-be needs to be better, that brave and simple 
soul,) 

While they stand at home at the door he is dead already, 30 

The only son is dead. 


But the mother needs to be better, 

She with thin form presently drest in black, 

By day her meals untouch’d, then at night fitfully sleeping, often waking, 
In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with one deep longing, 

O that she might withdraw unnoticed, silent from life escape and withdraw, 
To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead son. 


AS TOILSOME I WANDER’D VIRGINIA’S WOODS 
(1865, 1867) 


As toilsome I wander’d Virginia’s woods, 

To the music of rustling leaves kick’d by my feet, (for ’twas autumn, ) 

I mark’d at the foot of a tree the grave of a soldier; 

Mortally wounded he and buried on the retreat, (easily all could I understand.) 
The halt of a mid-day hour, when up! no time to lose — yet this sign left, 

On a tablet scrawl’d and nail’d on the tree by the grave, 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 


Long, long I muse, then on my way go wandering, 

Many a changeful season to follow, and many a scene of life, 

Yet at times through changeful season and scene, abrupt, alone, or in the crowded street, —_10 
Comes before me-the unknown soldier’s grave, comes the inscription rude in Virginia's woods, 
Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 


THE WOUND-DRESSER 
(1865, 1881) 


I 


An old man bending I come among new faces, 

Years looking backward resuming in answer to children, 

Come tell us old man, as from young men and maidens that love me, 

(Arous’d and angry, I’d thought to beat the alarum, and urge relentless war, 

But soon my fingers fail’d me, my face droop’d and I resign’d myself, 

To sit by the wounded and soothe them, or silently watch the dead;) 

Years hence of these scenes, of these furious passions, these chances, 

Of unsurpass’d heroes, (was one side so brave? the other was equally brave;) 

Now be witness again, paint the mightiest armies of earth, 

Of those armies so rapid so wondrous what saw you to tell us? te 
What stays with you latest and deepest? of curious panics, s1t 
Of hard-fought éngagements or sieges tremendous what deepest remains? 


2 
O maidens and young men I love and that love me, 
What you ask of my days those the strangest and sudden your talking recalls, 
Soldier alert I arrive after a-long:march-cover’d with sweat and dust, rr As 
In the nick of time I come, plunge in the fight, loudly shout in the rush of successful charge; 
Enter the captur’d works — yet lo, like a swift-running river they fade, 
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_ Pass and are gone they fade — I dwell not on soldiers’ perils or soldiers’ joys, 
(Both I remember well — many the hardships, few the joys, yet I was content.) 


_ But in silence, in dreams’ projections, 46 
- While the world of gain and appearance and mirth goes on, 

So soon what is over forgotten, and waves wash the imprints off the sand, 

With hinged knees returning I enter the doors, (while for you up there, 

Whoever you are, follow without noise and be of strong heart.) 


Bearing the bandages, water and sponge, 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go, 

Where they lie on the ground after the battle brought in, 

Where their priceless blood reddens the grass the ground, 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under the roof’d hospital, 

_ To the long rows of cots up and down each side I return, 30 
To each and all one after another I draw near, not one do I miss, 

_ An attendant follows holding a tray, he carries a refuse pail, 

Soon to be fill’d with clotted rags and blood, emptied, and fill’d again. 


I onward go, I stop, 

| With hinged knees and steady hand to dress wounds, 

Iam firm with each, the pangs are sharp yet unavoidable, 

_ One turns to me his appealing eyes — poor boy! I never knew you, 

Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for you, if that would save you. 


On, on I go, (open doors of time! open hospital doors!) 

The crush’d head I dress, (poor crazed hand tear not the bandage away,) Lt 40 
The neck of the cavalryman with the bullet through and through I examine, 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, yet life struggles hard, 

(Come sweet death! be persuaded O beautiful death! 

In mercy come quickly.) 


_ From the stump of the arm, the amputated hand, 

IL undo the clotted lint, remove the slough, wash off the matter and blood, 

| Back on his pillow the soldier bends with curv’d neck and side-falling head, 
| His eyes are closed, his face is pale, he dares not look on the bloody stump, 
And has not yet look’d on it. 


I dress a wound in the side, deep, deep, 50 
But a day or two more, for see the frame all wasted and sinking, | 
And the yellow-blue countenance see. 


I dress the perforated shoulder, the foot with the bullet-wound, 
Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putrid gangrene, so sickening, so offensive, 
While the attendant stands behind aside me, holding the tray and pail. 


Iam faithful, I do not give out, 
The fractur’d thigh, the knee, the wound in the abdomen, 
These and more I dress with impassive hand, (yet deep in my breast a fire, a burning flame.) 


4 
Thus in silence in dreams’ projections, : 
Returning, resuming, I thread my way through the hospitals, 60 
The hurt and wounded I pacify with soothing hand, 
I sit by the restless all the dark night, some are so young, 
Some suffer so much, I recall the experience sweet and sad, 
(Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck have cross’d and rested, 
Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips.) 
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OVER THE CARNAGE ROSE PROPHETIC A VOICE 
(1860, 1865, 1867) 
Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice, 
Be not dishearten’d, affection shall solve the problems of freedom yet, 


Those who love each other shall become invincible, 
They shall yet make Columbia victorious. 


Sons of the Mother of All, you shall yet be victorious, 
You shall yet laugh to scorn the attacks of all the remainder of the earth. 


No danger shall balk Columbia’s lovers, - 
If need be a thousand shall sternly immolate themselves for one. 


One from Massachusetts shall be a Missourian’s comrade, 


From Maine and from hot Carolina, and another an Oregonese, shall be friends triune, 1o 


More precious to each other than all the riches of the earth. 


To Michigan, Florida perfumes shall tenderly come, 
Not the perfumes of flowers, but sweeter, and waf ted beyond death. 


It shall be customary in the houses and streets to see manly affection, 
The most dauntless and rude shall touch face to face lightly, 


The dependence of Liberty shall be lovers, 


The continuance of Equality shall be comrades. 


These shall tie you and band you stronger than hoops of iron, 
I, ecstatic, O partners! O lands! with the love of lovers tie you. 


(Were you looking to be held together by lawyers? 


Or by an agreement on a paper? or by arms? 


Nay, nor the world, nor any living thing, will so cohere.) 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 
(1865, 1871) 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
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From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 20 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOM’D 
(1865-66, 1881) 


I 
When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 
And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the mght, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love. 


O powerful western fallen star! 

O shades of night — O moody, tearful night! 

O great star disappear’d — O the black murk that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless — O helpless soul of me! To 
O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 


In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white-wash’d palings 
Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 
With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the perfume strong I love, 
With every leaf a miracle — and from this bush in the dooryard, 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break. 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 


Solitary the thrush, 29 
The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements, 
Sings by himself a song. 


Song of the bleeding throat, 
Death’s outlet song of life, (for well dear brother I know, 
If thou wast not granted to sing thou would’st surely die.) 


5 
Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, / 
Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep’d from the ground, spotting 
the gray debris, 
Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the endless grass, 
Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every grain from its shroud in the dark-brown fields up- 
risen, 
Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 3¢ 
Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 
Night and day journeys a coffin. 
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Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil’d women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the unbared heads, 
With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 
With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong and solemn, 40 
With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the coffin, . 
The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs — where amid these you journey, 
With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, | 
Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 


7 
(Nor for you, for one alone, 
Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring, 
For fresh as the morning, thus would I chant a song for you O sane and sacred death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies, 50 
But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes, 

With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coffins all of you O death.) 


8 


O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month since I walk’d, 

As I walk’d in silence the transparent shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night after night, 

As you droop’d from the sky low down as if to my side, (while the other stars all look’d on,) 

As we wander’d together the solemn night, (for something I know not what kept me from 
sleep, ) 60 

As the night advanced, and I saw on the rim of the west how full you were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool transparent night, 

As I watch’d where you pass’d and was lost in the netherward black of the night, 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you sad orb, 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 


9 
Sing on there in the swamp, 
O singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your call 
I hear, I come presently, I understand you, 
But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain’d me, 
The star my departing comrade holds and detains me. 70 


10 
O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 


Sea-winds blown from east and west, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, till there on the prairies 
meeting, 

These and with these and the breath of my chant, 

I'll perfume the grave of him I love. 
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. II 
O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 

To adorn the burial-house of him I love? Bo 


Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray smoke lucid and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, sinking sun, burning, expanding the 
air, 

With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale green leaves of the trees prolific, 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a wind-dapple here and there, 

With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against the sky, and shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the workmen homeward returning. 


12 

Lo, body and soul — this land, 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying tides, and the ships, 90 

The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light, Ohio’s shores and flashing 
Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies cover’d with grass and corn. 


Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes, 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill’d noon, 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 
Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and land. 


13 
Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, 100 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 


Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 


O liquid and free and tender! 

O wild and loose to my soul — O wondrous singer! 

You only I hear — yet the star holds me, (but will soon depart,) 
Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 


14 

Now while I sat in the day and look’d forth, 

In the close of the day with its light and the fields of spring, and the farmers preparing their 
crops, 

In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes and forests, IIo 

In the heavenly aerial beauty, (after the perturb’d winds and the storms, ) 

Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, and the voices of children and 
women, 

The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they sail’d, 

And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields all busy with labor, 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each with its meals and minutia of 
daily usages, 

And the streets how their throbbings throbb’d, and the cities pent — lo, then and there, 

Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me with the rest, 

_ Appear’d the cloud, appear’d the long black trail, 

_ And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death. 
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Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 120 
And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 
And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the 
I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 


To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 


hands of companions, » 


And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me, 
The gray-brown bird I know receiv’d us comrades three, 
And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 


From deep secluded recesses, 
From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 130 
Came the carol of the bird. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, 
As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 
And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prats’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 140 
And for love, sweet love — but praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? | 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above aul, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


Approach strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 150 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and feastings for thee, 
And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky are fitting, 
And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 
And the soul turning to thee O vast and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the prairies wide, 160 
Over the dense-pack'd cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O death. 


1§ 
To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 
With pure deliberate notes spreading filling the night. 
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_ Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 
_ Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp-perfume, 
_ And I with my comrades there in the night. 


While my sight that was bound in my eyes unclosed, 
_ As to long panoramas of visions. 170 


And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle- flags, 

Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc’d with missiles I saw them, 
And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and torn and bloody, 

And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs, (and all in silence, ) 

And the staffs all splinter’d and broken. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 

_ And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 

_ I saw the debris and debris of all the slain soldiers of the war, 

_ But I saw they were not as was thought, | 180 
_ They themselves were fully at rest, they suffer’d not, 

| The living remain’d and suffer’d, the mother suffer’d, 

_ And the wife and the child and the musing comrade suffer’d, 

And the armies that remain’d suffer’d. 


16 
Passing the visions, passing the night, 
Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades’ hands, 
Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song of my soul, 
_ Victorious song, death’s outlet song, yet varying ever-altering song, 
As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, flooding the night, 
_ Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and warning, and yet again bursting with j Joy, 190 
Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven, 
As that powerful psalm in the night I heard from recesses, 
Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shaped leaves, 
_ I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning with spring. 


_ I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, communing with thee, 
O comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 

_ Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night, 

| The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird, 

_ And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d in my soul, 200 
_ With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance full of woe, 

| With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the bird, 

_ Comrades mine and I| in the midst, and their memory ever to keep, for the dead I loved 

so well, 

_ For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands — and this for his dear sake, 

_ Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 

_ There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 


YEARS OF THE MODERN 
(1865, 1881) 


Years of the modern! years of the unperform’d! 

Your horizon rises, I see it parting away for more august dramas, 

I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation but other nations preparing, 

I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combinations, the solidarity of races, 
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{ see that force advancing with irresistible power on the world’s stage, 

(Have the old forces, the old wars, played their parts? are -the acts suitable to them closed?) 

I see Freedom, completely arm’d and victorious and very haughty, with Law on one side and 
Peace on the other, 

A stupendous trio all issuing forth against the idea of caste; 

What historic denouements are these we so rapidly approach? 

I see men marching and countermarching by swift millions, 10 

I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies broken, 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed, 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks, (all others give way;) 

Never were such sharp questions ask’d as this day, 

Never was average man, his soul, more energetic, more like a God, 

Lo, how he urges and urges, leaving the masses no rest! 

His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere, he colonizes the Pacific, the archipelagoes, 

With the steamship, the electric telegraph, the newspaper, the wholesale engines of war, 

With these and the world-spreading factories he interlinks all geography, all lands; 

What whispers are these O lands, running ahead of you, passing under the seas? 20 

Are all nations communing? is there going to be but one heart to the globe? 

Is humanity forming en-masse? for lo, tyrants tremble, crowns grow dim, 

The earth, restive, confronts a new era, perhaps a general divine war, 

No one knows what will happen next, such portents fill the days and nights; 

Years prophetical! the space ahead as I walk, as I vainly try to pierce it, is full of phantoms, 

Unborn deeds, things soon to be, project their shapes around me, 

This incredible rush and heat, this strange ecstatic fever of dreams O years! 

Your dreams O years, how they penetrate through me! (I know not whether I sleep or wake;) 

The perform’d America and Europe grow dim, retiring in shadow behind me, 

The unperform’d, more gigantic than ever, advance, advance upon me. 30 


A FARM. PICTURE 
(1865, 1871) 


Through the ample open door of the peaceful country barn, 
A sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses feeding, 
And haze and vista, and the far horizon fading away. 


THE RUNNER 
(1867, 1867) 


On a flat road runs the well-train’d runner, 

He is lean and sinewy with muscular legs, 

‘He-is thinly clothed, he leans forward as he runs, 
With lightly closed fists and arms partially rais’d. 


TO A LOCOMOTIVE IN WINTER 
(1876, 1881) 


Thee for my recitative, 

Thee in the driving storm even as now, the snow, the winter-day declining, 

Thee in thy panoply, thy measur’d dual throbbing and thy beat convulsive, 

Thy black cylindric body, golden brass and silvery steel, 

Thy ponderous side-bars, parallel and connecting rods, gyrating, shuttling at thy sides, 
Thy metrical, now swelling pant and roar, now tapering in the distance, 

Thy great protruding head-light fix’d in front, 

Thy long, pale, floating vapor-pennants, tinged with delicate purple, 

The dense and murky clouds out-belching from thy smoke-stack, 
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Thy knitted frame, thy springs and valves, the tremulous twinkle of thy wheels, 10 
Thy train of cars behind, obedient, merrily following, 

Through gale or calm, now swift, now slack, yet steadily careering; 

Type of the modern — emblem of motion and power — pulse of the continent, 

For once come serve the Muse and merge in verse, even as here I see thee, 

With storm and buffeting gusts of wind and falling snow, 

By day thy warning ringing bell to sound its notes, 

By night thy silent signal lamps to swing. 


Fierce-throated beauty! 


Roll through my chant with all thy lawless music, thy swinging lamps at night, 

Thy madly-whistled laughter, echoing, rumbling like an earthquake, rousing all, 20 
Law of thyself complete, thine own track firmly holding, 

(No sweetness debonair of tearful harp or glib piano thine,) 

Thy trills of shrieks by rocks and hills return’d, 

Launch’d o’er the prairies wide, across the lakes, 

To the free skies unpent and glad and strong. 


TO FOREIGN LANDS 
(1860, 1871) 
I heard that you ask’d for something to prove this puzzle the New World, 


And to define America, her athletic Democracy, 
Therefore I send you my poems that you behold in them what you wanted. 


From DEMOCRATIC VISTAS 
(1871) 


[American Democracy, Actual and 
Ideal| 


-For my part, I would alarm and caution 
even the political and business reader, and 
to the utmost extent, against the prevail- 
ing delusion that the establishment of free 
political institutions, and plentiful intel- 
lectual smartness, with general good order, 
physical plenty, industry, etc., (desirable and 
precious advantages as they all are,) do, of 
themselves, determine and yield to our ex- 
periment of democracy the fruitage of suc- 
cess. With such advantages at present fully, 
or almost fully, possess’d — the Union just 
issued, victorious, from the struggle with the 
only foes it need ever fear, (namely, those 
within itself, the interior ones,) and with un- 
precedented materialistic advancement — 
society, in these States, is canker’d, crude, 
superstitious, and rotten. Political, or law- 
made society is, and private, or voluntary 
society, isalso. In any vigor, the element of 
the moral conscience, the most important, 
the verteber to State or man, seems to me 
either entirely lacking, or seriously enfeebled 
or ungrown. 


I say we had best look our times and lands 
searchingly in the face, like a physician 
diagnosing some deep disease. Never was 
there, perhaps, more hollowness at heart than 
at present, and here in the United States. 
Genuine belief seems to have left us. The 
underlying principles of the States are not 
honestly believ’d in, (for all this hectic glow, 
and these melo-dramatic screamings,) nor is 
humanity itself believ’d in. What penetrat- 
ing eye does not everywhere see through the 
mask? The spectacle is appaling. We live 
in an atmosphere of hypocrisy throughout. 
The men believe not in the women, nor the 
women in the men. A scornful supercilious- 
ness rules in literature.. The aim of all the 
littérateurs is to find something to make fun 
of. A lot of churches, sects, etc., the most 
dismal phantasms I know, usurp the name of 
religion. Conversation is a mass of badinage. 
From deceit in the spirit, the mother of all | 
false deeds, the offspring is already incal- 
culable. An acute and candid person, in the 
revenue department in Washington, who is 
led by the course of his employment to regu- 
larly visit the cities, north, south and west, 
to investigate frauds, has talk’d much with 
me about his discoveries. The depravity of 
the business classes of our country is not less 
than has been supposed, but infinitely 
greater. The official services of America, 
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national, state, and municipal, in all their 
branches and departments, except the judi- 
Clary, are saturated in corruption, bribery, 
falsehood, mal-administration; and the judi- 
Clary is tainted. The great cities reek with 
respectable as much as non-respectable rob- 
bery and scoundrelism. In fashionable life, 
flippancy, tepid amours, weak infidelism, 
small aims, or no aims at all, only to kill 
time. In business, (this all-devouring mod- 
ern word, business, ) the one sole object is, by 
any means, pecuniary gain. The magician’s 
serpent in the fable ate up all the other 
serpents; and money-making is our magi- 
clan’s serpent, remaining to-day sole master 
of the field. The best class we show, is but a 
mob of fashionably dress’d speculators and 
vulgarians. True, indeed, behind this fan- 
tastic farce, enacted on the visible stage of 


society, solid things and stupendous labors - 


are to be discover’d, existing crudely and 
going on in the background, to advance and 
tell themselves in time. Yet the truths are 
none the less terrible. I say that our New 
World democracy, however great a success in 
uplifting the masses out of their sloughs, in 
materialistic development, products, and ina 
certain highly-deceptive superficial popular 
intellectuality, is, so far, an almost complete 
failure in its social aspects, and in really 
grand religious, moral, literary, and esthetic 
results. In vain do we march with unpre- 
cedented strides to empire so colossal, outvy- 
ing the antique, beyond Alexander’s, beyond 
the proudest sway of Rome. In vain have 
we annex’d Texas, California, Alaska, and 
reach north for Canada and south for Cuba. 
It is as if we were somehow being endow’d 
with a vast and more and more thoroughly- 
appointed body, and then left with little or 
no soul. 


Let me illustrate further, as I write, with 
current observations, localities, etc. The 
subject is important, and will bear repetition. 
After an absence, I am now again (Septem- 
ber, 1870) in New York city and Brooklyn, 
on a few weeks’ vacation. The splendor, 
picturesqueness, and oceanic amplitude and 
rush of these great cities, the unsurpass’d 
situation, rivers and bay, sparkling sea-tides, 
costly and lofty new buildings, facades of 
marble and iron, of original grandeur and 
elegance of design, with the masses of gay 
color, the preponderance of white and blue, 
the flags flying, the endless ships, the tumul- 
tuous streets, Broadway, the heavy, low, 
musical roar, hardly ever intermitted, even 


at night; the jobbers’ houses, the rich shops, 
the wharves, the great Central Park, and the 
Brooklyn Park of hills, (as I wander among 
them this beautiful fall weather, musing, 
watching, absorbing) — the assemblages of 
the citizens in their groups, conversations, 
trades, evening amusements, or along the 
by-quarters — these, I say, and the like of 
these, completely satisfy my senses of power, 
fulness, motion, etc., and give me, through 
such senses and appetites, and through my 
esthetic conscience, a continued exaltation 
and absolute fulfilment. Always and more 
and more, as I cross the East and North 
rivers, the ferries, or with the pilots in their 
pilot-houses, or pass an hour in Wall street, 
or the gold exchange, I realize, (if we must 
admit such partialisms,) that not Nature 
alone is great in her fields of freedom and the 
open air, in her storms, the shows of night 
and day, the mountains, forests, seas — but 
in the artificial, the work of man too is 
equally great —in this profusion of teeming 
humanity —in these ingenuities, streets, 
goods, houses, ships — these hurrying, fever- 
ish, electric crowds of men, their complicated 
business genius, (not least among the gen- 
iuses,) and all this mighty, many-threaded 
wealth and industry concentrated here. 

But sternly discarding, shutting our eyes 
to the glow and grandeur of the general 
superficial effect, coming down to what is of 
the only real importance, Personalities, and 
examining minutely, we question, we ask, 
Are there, indeed, men here worthy the name? 
Are there athletes? Are there perfect 
women, to match the generous material lux- 
uriance? Is there a pervading atmosphere of 
beautiful manners? Are there crops of fine 
youths, and majestic old persons? Are there 
arts worthy freedom and a rich people? Is 
there a great moral and religious civilization 
— the only justification of a great material 
one? Confess that to severe eyes, using the 
moral microscope upon humanity, a sort of 
dry and flat Sahara appears, these cities, 
crowded with petty grotesques, malforma- 
tions, phantoms, playing meaningless antics. 
Confess that everywhere, in shop,’ street, 
church, theatre, bar-room, official chair, are 
pervading flippancy and vulgarity, low cun- 
ning, infidelity — everywhere the youth 
puny, impudent, foppish, prematurely ripe 
— everywhere an abnormal libidinousness, 
unhealthy forms, male, female,’ painted, 
padded, dyed, chignon’d, muddy complex- 
ions, bad blood, the capacity for good 
motherhood deceasing or deceas’d, shallow 
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notions of beauty, with a range of manners, 
or rather lack of manners, (considering the 
advantages enjoy’d,) probably the meanest 
to be seen in the world.! 

Of all this, and these lamentable condi- 
tions, to breathe into them the breath re- 
cuperative of sane and heroic life, I say a 
new founded literature, not merely to copy 
and reflect existing surfaces, or pander to 
what is called taste — not only to amuse, 
pass away time, celebrate the beautiful, the 
refined, the past, or exhibit technical, 
rhythmic, or grammatical dexterity — but a 
literature underlying life, religious, consistent 
with science, handling the elements and 
forces with competent power, teaching and 
training men—and, as perhaps the most 
precious. of its results, achieving the entire 
redemption of woman out of these incredible 
holds and webs of silliness, millinery, and 
every kind of dyspeptic depletion — and 
thus insuring to the States a strong and 
sweet Female Race, a race of perfect Mothers 
— is what is needed. 

And now, in the full conception of these 
facts and points, and.all that they infer, pro 
and con— with yet unshaken faith in the 
elements of the American masses, the com- 
posites, of both sexes, and even consider’d as 
individuals — and ever recognizing in them 
the broadest bases of the best literary and 
esthetic appreciation — I proceed with my 
speculations, Vistas. 


First, let us see what we can make out of 
a brief, general, sentimental consideration 
of political democracy, and whence it has 
arisen, with regard to some of its current 
features, as an aggregate, and as the basic 
structure of our future literature and author- 
ship. We shall, it is true, quickly and con- 
tinually find the origin-idea of the singleness 
of man, individualism, asserting itself, and 
cropping forth, even from the opposite ideas. 
But the mass, or lump character, for im- 


1 Of these rapidly-sketch’d hiatuses, the two which seem 
to me most serious are, for one, the condition, absence, 
or perhaps the singular abeyance, of moral conscientious 
fibre all through American society; and, for another, the 
appaling depletion of women in their powers of sane 
athletic maternity, their crowning attribute, and ever 
making the woman, in loftiest spheres, superior to the 
man. 

I have sometimes thought, indeed, that the sole avenue 
and means of a reconstructed sociology depended, pri- 
marily, on a new birth, elevation, expansion, invigoration 
of woman, affording, for races to come, (as the conditions 
that antedate birth are indispensable,) a perfect mother- 
hood. Great, great, indeed, far greater than they know, 
is the sphere of women. But doubtless the question of 
such new sociology all goes together, includes many varied 
and complex influences and premises, and the man as well 
as the woman, and the woman as well as the man. [Au- 
thor’s note.] 


. political genesis and life of America. 


perative reasons, is to be ever carefully 
weigh’d, borne in mind, and provided for. 
Only from it, and from its proper regulation 
and potency, comes the other, comes the 
chance of individualism. The two are con- 
tradictory, but our task is to reconcile them.? 

The political history of the past may be 
summ’d up as having grown out of what 
underlies the words, order, safety, caste, and 
especially out of the need of some prompt 
deciding authority, and of cohesion at all 
cost. Leaping time, we come to the period 
within the memory of people now living, 
when, as from some lair where they had 
slumber’d long, accumulating wrath, sprang 
up and are yet active, (1790, and on even to 
the present, 1870,) those noisy eructations, 
destructive iconoclasms, a fierce sense of 
wrongs, amid which moves the form, well 
known in modern history, in the old world, 
stain’d with much blood, and mark’d by 
savage reactionary clamors and demands. 
These bear, mostly, as on one inclosing point 
of need. 

For after the rest is said — after the many 
time-honor’d and really true things for sub- 
ordination, experience, rights of property, 
etc., have been listen’d to and acquiesced in 
— after the valuable and well-settled state- 
ment of our duties and relations in society is 
thoroughly conn’d over and exhausted — it 
remains to bring forward and modify every- 
thing else with the idea of that Something a 
man is, (last precious consolation of the 
drudging poor,) standing apart from all else, 
divine in his own right, and a woman in hers, 
sole and untouchable by any canons of au- 
thority, or any rule derived from precedent, 
state-safety, the acts of legislatures, or even 
from what is called religion, modesty, or art. 
The radiation of this truth is the key of the 
most significant doings of our immediately 
preceding three centuries, and has been the 
Ad- 
vancing visibly, it still more advances invis- 
ibly. Underneath the fluctuations of the ex- 
pressions of society, as well as the movements 
of the politics of the leading nations of the 
world, we see steadily pressing ahead and 
strengthening itself, even in the midst of im- 

2 The question hinted here is one which time only can 
answer. Must not the virtue of modern Individualism, 
continually enlarging, usurping all, seriously affect, per- 
haps keep down entirely, in America, the like of the 
ancient virtue of Patriotism, the fervid and absorbing love 
of general country? I have no doubt myself that the two 
will merge, and wiil mutually profit and brace each other, 
and that from them a greater product, a, third, will arise. 
But I feel that at present they and their oppositions form 


a serious problem and paradox in the United States. 
[Author’s note.] . 
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mense tendencies toward aggregation, this 
image of completeness in separatism, of indi- 
vidual personal dignity, of a single person, 
either male or female, characterized in the 
main, not from extrinsic acquirements or 
position, but in the pride of himself or herself 
alone; and, as an eventual conclusion and 
summing up, (or else the entire scheme of 
things is aimless, a cheat, a crash,) the simple 
idea that the last, best dependence is to be 
upon humanity itself, and its own inherent, 
normal, full-grown qualities, without any su- 
perstitious support whatever. This idea of 
perfect individualism it is indeed that deepest 
tinges and gives character to the idea of the 
aggregate. 
serve independent separatism that we favor a 
strong generalization, consolidation. As it is 
to give the best vitality and freedom to the 
rights of the States, (every bit as important 
as the right of nationality, the union,) that 
we insist on the identity of the Union at all 
hazards. 

The purpose of democracy — supplanting 
old belief in the necessary absoluteness of 
establish’d dynastic rulership, temporal, ec- 
clesiastical, and scholastic, as furnishing the 
only security against chaos, crime, and ig- 
norance — is, through many _ transmigra- 
tions, and amid endless ridicules, arguments, 
and ostensible failures, to illustrate, at all 
hazards, this doctrine or theory that man, 
properly train’d in sanest, highest freedom, 
may and must become a law, and ‘series of 
laws, unto himself, surrounding and provid- 
ing for, not only his own personal control, but 
all his relations to other individuals, and to 
the State; and that, while other theories, as 
in the past histories of nations, have proved 
wise enough, and indispensable perhaps for 
their conditions, this, as matters now stand in 
our civilized world, is the only scheme worth 
working from, as warranting results like 
those of Nature’s laws, reliable, when once 
establish’d, to carry on themselves. * * * 


[What Is an American?] 


So much contributed, to be conn’d well, to 
help prepare and brace our edifice, our 
plann’d Idea — we still proceed to give it in 
another of its aspects — perhaps the main, 
the high fagade of all. For to democracy, 
the leveler, the unyielding principle of the 
average, is surely join’d another principle, 
equally unyielding, closely tracking the first, 
indispensable to it, opposite, (as the sexes are 
opposite,) and whose existence, confronting 


For it is mainly or altogether to’ 


and ever modifying the other, often clashing, 
paradoxical, yet neither of highest avail with- 
out the other, plainly supplies to these grand 
cosmic politics of ours, and to the launch’d- 
forth mortal dangers of republicanism, to- 
day or any day, the counterpart and offset 
whereby Nature restrains the deadly original 
relentlessness of all her first-class laws. This 
second principle is individuality, the pride 
and centripetal isolation of a human being in 
himself — identity — personalism. | What- 
ever the name, its acceptance and thorough 
infusion through the organizations of politi- 
cal commonalty now shooting Aurora-like 
about the world, are of utmost importance, 
as the principle itself is needed for very 
life’s sake. It forms, in a sort, or is to form, 
the compensating balance-wheel of the suc- 
cessful working machinery of aggregate 
America. 

And, if we think of it, what does civil- 
ization itself rest upon— and what object 
has it, with its religions, arts, schools, etc., 
but rich, luxuriant, varied personalism? To 
that, all bends; and it is because toward such 


result democracy alone, on anything like 


Nature’s scale, breaks up the limitless fal- 
lows of humankind, and plants the seed, and 
gives fair play, that its claims now precede 
the rest. The literature, songs, esthetics, 
etc., of a country are of importance prin- 
cipally because they furnish the materials 


and suggestions of personality for the women 


and men of that country, and enforce them 
in a thousand effective ways.! As the top- 


1 After the rest is satiated, all interest culminates in the 
field of persons, and never flags there. Accordingly in 
this field have the great poets and literatuses signally 
toil’d. They too, in all ages, all lands, have been creators, 
fashioning, making types of men and women, as Adam 
and Eve are made in the divine fable. Behold, shaped, 
bred by orientalism, feudalism, through their long growth 
and culmination, and breeding back in return — (when 
shall we have an equal series, typical of democracy?) — 
behold, commencing in primal Asia, (apparently formu- 
lated, in what beginning we know, in the gods of the 
mythologies, and coming down thence,) a few samples 


* out of the countless product, bequeath'd to the moderns, 


bequeath’d to America as studies. For the men, Yudish- 
tura, Rama, Arjuna, Solomon, most of the Old and New 
Testament characters; Achilles, Ulysses, Theseus, 
Prometheus, Hercules, A®neas, Plutarch’s heroes; the 
Merlin of Celtic bards; the Cid, Arthur and his knights, 


Siegfried and Hagen in the Nibelungen; Roland and 
Oliver; Roustam in the Shah-Nemah; and so on to: 
Milton’s Satan, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Shakspere’s: 


Hamlet, Richard II., Lear, Marc Antony, etc., and the 
modern Faust. 


value to her and hers. 

Among women, the goddesses of the Egyptian, Indian 
and Greek mythologies, certain Bible characters, espe- 
cially the Holy Mother; Cleopatra, Penelope; the por- 
traits of Brunhelde and Chriemhilde in the Nibelungen; 
Oriana, Una, etc.; the modern Consuelo, Walter Scott’s 
Jeanie and Effie Deans, etc., etc. (Yet woman portray’d 
or outlin’d at her best, or as perfect human mother, does 
not hitherto, it seems to me, fully appear in literature.) 
[Author’s note. ] 


I These, I say, are models, combined, ad- 
justed to other standards than America’s, but of priceless 
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most claim of a strong consolidating of the 
nationality of these States, is, that only by 
such powerful compaction can the separate 
States secure that full and free swing within 
their spheres, which is becoming to them, 
each after its kind, so will individuality, with 
unimpeded branchings, flourish best under 
imperial republican forms. 


Assuming Democracy to be at present in 
its embryo condition, and that the only large 
and satisfactory justification of it resides in 
the future, mainly through the copious pro- 
duction of perfect characters among the 
people, and through the advent of a sane and 
pervading religiousness, it is with regard to 
the atmosphere and spaciousness fit for such 
characters, and of certain nutriment and 
cartoon-draftings proper for them, and in- 
dicating them for New World purposes, that 
I continue the present statement — an ex- 
ploration, as of new ground, wherein, like 
other primitive surveyors, I must do the best 
I can, leaving it to those who come after me 
to do much better. (The service, in fact, if 
any, must be to break a sort of first path or 
track, no matter how rude and ungeomet- 
rical.) 

We have frequently printed the word 
Democracy. Yet I cannot too often repeat 
that it is a word the real gist of which still 
sleeps, quite unawaken’d, notwithstanding 
the resonance and the many angry tempests 
out of which its syllables have come, from 
pen or tongue. It is a great word, whose 
history, I suppose, remains unwritten, be- 
cause that history has yet to be enacted. It 
is, in some sort, younger brother of another 
great and often-used word, Nature, whose 
history also waits unwritten. As I perceive, 
the tendencies of our day, in the States, (and 
I entirely respect them,) are toward those 
vast and sweeping movements, influences, 


| moral and physical, of humanity, now and 


always current over the planet, on the scale 
of the impulses of the elements. Then it is 
also good to reduce the whole matter to the 
consideration of a single self, a man, a 
woman, on permanent grounds. Even for 
the treatment of the universal, in politics, 
metaphysics, or anything, sooner or later we 
come down to one single, solitary soul. 


There is, in sanest hours, a consciousness, a 
thought that rises, independent, lifted out 
from all else, calm, like the stars, shining 
eternal. This is the thought of identity — 
yours for you, whoever you are, as mine for 


me. Miracle of miracles, beyond statement, 
most spiritual and vaguest of earth’s dreams, 
yet hardest basic fact, and only entrance to 
all facts. In such devout hours, in the midst 
of the significant wonders of heaven and 
earth, (significant only because of the Me in 
the centre,) creeds, conventions, fall away 
and become of no account before this simple 
idea. Under the luminousness of real vision, 
it alone takes p_ssession, takes value. Like 
the shadowy dwarf in the fable, once liber- 
ated and look’d upon, it expands over the 
whole earth, and spreads to the roof of 
heaven. 

The quality of BEING, in the object’s self, 
according to its own central idea and pur- 
pose, and of growin. therefrom and thereto 
— not criticism by other standards, and ad- 
justments thereto — is the lesson of Nature. 
True, the full man wisely gathers, culls, ab- 
sorbs; but if, engaged disproportionately in 
that, he slights or overlays the precious 
idiocrasy and special nativity and intention 
that he is, the man’s self, the main thing, is a 
failure, however wide his general cultivation. 
Thus, in our times, refinement and delicatesse 
are not only attended to sufficiently, but 
threaten to eat us up, likea cancer. Already, 
the democratic genius watches, ill-pleased, 
these tendencies. Provision for a little 
healthy rudeness, savage virtue, justification 
of what one has in one’s self, whatever it is, 
is demanded. Negative qualities, even de- 
ficiencies, would be a relief. Singleness and 
normal simplicity and separation, amid this 
more and more complex, more and more 
ar-ificialized state of society — how pen- 
sively we yearn for them! how we would wel- 
come their return! 

In some such direction, then — at any rate 
enough to preserve the balance — we feel 
called upon to throw what weight we can, not 
for absolute reasons, but current ones. To 
prune, gather, trim, conform, and ever cram 
and stuff, and be genteel and proper, is the 
pressure of our days. While aware that 
much can be said even in behalf of all this, 
we perceive that we have not now to consider | 
the question of what is demanded to serve a 
half-starved and barbarous nation, or set of 
nations, but what is most applicable, most 
pertinent, for numerous congeries of conven- 
tional, over-corpulent societies, already be- 
coming stifled and rotten with flatulent, in- 
fidelistic literature, and polite conformity and 
art. In addition to establish’d sciences, we 
suggest a science as it were of healthy average 
personalism, on original-universal grounds, 
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the object of which should be to raise up and 
supply through the States a copious race of 
superb American men and women, cheerful, 
religious, ahead of any yet known. 


America has yet morally and artistically 
originated nothing. She seems singularly 
unaware that the models of persons, books, 
manners, etc., appropriate for former condi- 
tions and for European lands, are but exiles 
and exotics here. No current of her life, as 
shown on the surfaces of what is authorita- 
tively called her society, accepts or runs into 
social or esthetic democracy; but all the cur- 
rents set squarely against it. Never, in the 
Old World, was thoroughly upholster’d ex- 
terior appearance and show, mental and 
other, built entirely on the idea of caste, and 
on the sufficiency of mere outside acquisition 
— never were glibness, verbal intellect, more 
the test, the emulation — more loftily ele- 
vated as head and sample — than they are on 
the surface of our republican States this day. 
The writers of a time hint the mottoes of its 
gods. The word of the modern, say these 
voices, is the word Culture. 

We find ourselves abruptly in close quar- 
ters with the enemy. This word Culture, or 
what it has come to represent, involves, by 
contrast, our whole theme, and has been, in- 
deed, the spur, urging us to engagement. 
Certain questions arise. As now taught, 
accepted and carried out, are not the pro- 
cesses of culture rapidly creating a class of 
supercilious infidels, who believe in nothing? 
Shall a man lose himself in countless masses 
of adjustments, and be so shaped with refer- 
ence to this, that, and the other, that the 
simply good and healthy and brave parts of 
him are reduced and clipp’d away, like the 
bordering of box in a garden? You can cul- 
tivate corn and roses and orchards — but 
who shall cultivate the mountain peaks, the 
ocean, and the tumbling gorgeousness of the 
clouds? Lastly — is the readily-given reply 
that culture only seeks to help, systematize, 
and put in attitude, the elements of fertility 
and power, a conclusive reply? 

I do not so much object to the name, or 
word, but I should certainly insist, for the 
purposes of these States, on a radical change 
of category, in the distribution of precedence. 
I should demand a programme of culture, 
drawn out, not for a single class alone, or for 
the parlors or lecture-rooms, but with an eye 
to practical life, the West, the working-men, 
the facts of farms and jack-planes and 
engineers, and of the broad range of the 


women also of the middle and working strata, 
and with reference to the perfect equality of 
women, and of a grand and powerful mother- 
hood. I should demand of this programme 
or theory a scope generous enough to include 
the widest human area. It must have for its 
spinal meaning the formation of a typical 
personality of character, eligible to the uses 
of the high average of men—and not re- 
stricted by conditions ineligible to the 
masses. The best culture will always be that 
of the manly and courageous instincts, and 
loving perceptions, and of self-respect — 
aiming to form, over this continent, an idio- 
crasy of universalism, which, true child of 
America, will bring joy to its mother, return- 
ing to her in her own spirit, recruiting 
myriads of offspring, able, natural, per- 
ceptive, tolerant, devout believers in her, 
America, and with some definite instinct why 
and for what she has arisen, most vast, most 
formidable of historic births, and is, NOW 
and here, with wonderful step, journeying 
through Time. 


The problem, as it seems to me, presented 
to the New World, is, under permanent law 
and order, and after preserving cohesion, 
(ensemble-Individuality,) at all hazards, to 
vitalize man’s free play of special Personal- 
ism, recognizing in it something that calls 
ever more to be consider’d, fed, and adopted 
as the substratum for the best that belongs to 
us, (government indeed is for it,) including 
the new esthetics of our future. 

To formulate beyond this present vague- 
ness — to help line and put before us the 
species, or a specimen of the species, of the 
democratic ethnology of the future, is a work 
toward which the genius of our land, with 
peculiar encouragement, invites her well- 
wishers. Already certain limnings, more or 
less grotesque, more or less fading and wat- 
ery, have appear’d. We too, (repressing 
doubts and qualms,) will try our hand. 

Attempting, then, however crudely, a 
basic model or portrait of personality for 
general use for the manliness of the States, 
(and doubtless that is most useful which is 
most simple and comprehensive for all, and 
toned low enough,) we should prepare the 
canvas well before hand. Parentage must 
consider itself in advance. (Will the time 
hasten when fatherhood and motherhood 
shall become a science —and the noblest 
science?) To our model, a clear- blooded, 
strong- -fibred physique, is indispensable; the 
questions of food, drink, air, exercise, assimi- 
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lation, digestion, can never be intermitted. 
Out of these we descry a well-begotten self- 
hood —in youth, fresh, ardent, emotional, 
aspiring, full of adventure; at maturity, 
brave, perceptive, under control, neither too 
talkative nor too reticent, neither flippant 
nor sombre; of the bodily figure, the move- 
ments easy, the complexion showing the best 
blood, somewhat flush’d, breast expanded, an 
erect attitude, a voice whose sound outvies 
music, eyes of calm and steady gaze, yet cap- 
able also of flashing — and a general presence 
that holds its own in the company of the 
highest. (For it is native personality, and 
that alone, that endows a man to stand 
before presidents or generals, or in any dis- 
tinguish’d collection, with aplomb — and not 
culture, or any knowledge or intellect what- 
ever.) 

With regard to the mental- ees et 
part of our model, enlargement of intellect, 
stores of cephalic ‘knowledge, etc., the con- 
centration thitherward of all the customs of 
our age, especially in America, is so over- 
weening, and provides so fully for that part, 
that, important and necessary as it is, it 
really needs nothing from us here — except, 
indeed, a phrase of warning and restraint. 
Manners, costumes, too, though important, 
we need not dwell upon here. Like beauty, 
grace of motion, ete., they are results. 
Causes, original things, being attended to, 
the right manners unerringly follow. Much 
is said, among artists, of ‘the grand style,” 
as if it were a thing by itself. When a man, 
artist or whoever, has health, pride, acute- 
ness, noble aspirations, he has the motive- 
elements of the grandest style. The rest is 
but manipulation, (yet that is no small 
matter.) 


Leaving still unspecified several sterling 
parts of any model fit for the future per- 
sonality of America, I must not fail, again 
and ever, to pronounce myself on one, prob- 
ably the least attended to in modern times — 
a hiatus, indeed, threatening its gloomiest 
consequences after us. | mean the simple, 
unsophisticated Conscience, the primary 
moral element. If I were asked to specify in 
what quarter lie the grounds of darkest 
dread, respecting the America of our hopes, | 
should have to point to this particular. | 
should demand the invariable application to 
individuality, this day and any day, of that 
old, ever-true plumb-rule of persons, eras, 
nations. Our triumphant modern civilizee, 
with his all-schooling and his wondrous ap- 


pliances, will still show himself but an 
amputation while this deficiency remains. 
Beyond, (assuming a more hopeful tone,) the 
vertebration of the manly and womanly per- 
sonalism of our western world, can only be, 
and is, indeed, to be, (I hope,) its all pene- 
trating Religiousness. 

The ripeness of Religion is doubtless to be 
looked for in this field of individuality, and is 
a result that no organization or church can 
ever achieve. As history is poorly retain’d 
by what the technists call history, and is not 
given out from their pages, except the learner 
has in himself the sense of the well-wrapt, 
never yet written, perhaps impossible to be 
written, history — so Religion, although cas- 
ually arrested, and, after a fashion, preserv’d 
in the churches and creeds, does not depend 
at all upon them, but is a part of the identi- 
fied soul, which, when greatest, knows not 
bibles in the old way, but in new ways — the 
identified soul, which can really confront 
Religion when it extricates itself entirely 
from the churches, and not before. 

Personalism fuses this, and favors it. I 
should say, indeed, that only in the per- 
fect uncontamination and solitariness of indi- 
viduality may, the spirituality of religion 
positively come forth at all. Only here, 
and on such terms, the meditation, the de- 
vout ecstasy, the soaring flight. Only here, 
communion with the mysteries, the eter- 
nal problems, whence? whither? Alone, 
and identity, and the mood — and the soul 
emerges, and all statements, churches, ser- 
mons, melt away like vapors. Alone, and 
silent thought and awe, and aspiration — 
and then the interior consciousness, like a 
hitherto unseen inscription, in magic ink, 
beams out its wondrous lines to the sense. 
Bibles may convey, and priests expound, but 
it is exclusively for the noiseless operation of 
one’s isolated Self, to enter the pure ether of 
veneration, reach the divine levels, and com- 
mune with the unutterable. 


To practically enter into politics is an im- 
portant part of American personalism. To. 
every young man, North and South, earnestly 
studying these things, I should here, as an 
offset to what I have said in former pages, 
now also say, that may-be to views of very 
largest scope, after all, perhaps the political, 
(perhaps the literary and sociological,) 
America goes best about its development its 
own way — sometimes, to temporary sight, 
appaling enough. It is the fashion among 
dillettants and fops (perhaps I myself am not 
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guiltless,) to decry the whole formulation of 
the active politics of America, as beyond re- 
demption, and to be carefully kept away 
from. See you that you do not fall into this 
error. America, it may be, is doing very 
well upon the whole, notwithstanding these 
antics of the parties and their leaders, these 
half-brain’d nominees, the many ignorant 
ballots, and many elected failures and blath- 
erers. It is the dillettants, and all who shirk 
their duty, who are not doing well. As for 
you, I advise you to enter more strongly yet 
into politics. I advise every young man to 
do so. Always inform yourself; always do 
the best you can; always vote. Disengage 
yourself from parties. They have been use- 
ful, and to some extent remain so; but the 
floating, uncommitted electors, farmers, 
clerks, mechanics, the masters of parties — 
watching aloof, inclining victory this side or 
that side — such are the ones most needed, 
present and future. For America, if eligible 
at all to downfall and ruin, is eligible within 
herself, not without; for I see clearly that the 
combined foreign world could not beat her 
down. But these savage, wolfish parties 
alarm me. Owning no law but their own 
will, more and more combative, less and less 
tolerant of the idea of ensemble and of equal 
brotherhood, the perfect equality of the 
States, the ever-over-arching American ideas, 
it behooves you to convey yourself im- 
plicitly to no party, nor submit blindly to 
their dictators, but steadily hold yourself 
judge and master over all of them. 


So much, (hastily toss’d together, and 
leaving far more unsaid,) for an ideal, or 
intimations of an ideal, toward American 
manhood. But the other sex, in our land, 
requires at least a basis of suggestion. 

I have seen a young American woman, one 
of a large family of daughters, who, some 
years since, migrated from her meagre 
country home to one of the northern cities, to 
gain her own support. She soon became an 
expert seamstress, but finding the employ- 
ment too confining for health and comfort, 
she went boldly to work for others, to house- 
keep, cook, clean, etc. After trying several 
places, she fell upon one where she was 
suited. She has told me that she finds no- 
thing degrading in her position; it is not 


inconsistent with personal dignity,  self- 
respect, and the respect of others. She con- 
fers benefits and receives them. She has 


good health; her presence itself is healthy and 
bracing; her character is unstain’d; she has 


made herself understood, and preserves her 
independence, and has been able to help her 
parents, and educate and get places for her 
sisters; and her course of life is not with- 
out opportunities for mental improvement, 
and of much quiet, uncosting happiness and 
love. 

I have seen another woman who, from 
taste and necessity conjoin’d, has gone into 
practical affairs, carries on a mechanical busi- 
ness, partly works at it herself, dashes out 
more and more into real hardy life, is not 
abash’d by the coarseness of the contact, 
knows how to be firm and silent at the same 
time, holds her own with unvarying coolness 
and decorum, and will compare, any day, 
with superior carpenters, farmers, and even 
boatmen and drivers. For all that, she has 
not lost the charm of the womanly nature, 
but preserves and bears it fully, though 
through such rugged presentation. 

Then there is the wife of a mechanic, 
mother of two children, a woman of merely 
passable English education, but of fine wit, 
with all her sex’s grace and intuitions, who 
exhibits, indeed, such a noble female per- 
sonality, that I am fain to record it here. 
Never abnegating her own proper independ- 
ence, but always genially preserving it, and 
what belongs to it — cooking, washing, child- 
nursing, house-tending —she beams sun- 
shine out of all these duties, and makes them 
illustrious. Physiologically sweet and sound, 
loving work, practical, she yet knows that 
there are intervals, however few, devoted tc 
recreation, music, leisure, hospitality — an 
affords such intervals. Whatever she doe:, 
and wherever she is, that charm, that ir- 
describable perfume of genuine womanhoo | 
attends her, goes with her, exhales frots 
her, which belongs of right to all the ser, 
and is, or ought to be, the invariable atmo - 
phere and common aureola of old as well as 
young. 

My dear mother once described to me 
resplendent person, down on Long Island, 
whom she knew in early days. She wa; 
known by the name of the Peacemaker. Shu 
was well toward eighty years old, of happy 
and sunny temperament, had always lived o1 
a farm, and was very neighborly, sensible and 
discreet, an invariable and welcom’d favorite, 
especially with young married women. She 
had numerous children and grandchildren. 
She was uneducated, but possess’d a native 
dignity. She had come to bea tacitly agreed 
upon domestic regulator, judge, settler of 
difficulties, shepherdess, and reconciler in the 
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land. She wasa sight to draw near and look 
upon, with her large figure, her profuse snow- 
white hair, (uncoif’d by any head-dress or 
cap,) dark eyes, clear complexion, sweet 
breath, and peculiar personal magnetism. 

The foregoing portraits, I admit, are 
frightfully out of line from these imported 
models of womanly personality — the stock 
feminine characters of the current novelist, 
or of the foreign court poems, (Ophelias, 
Enids, princesses, or ladies of one thing or 
another,) which fill the envying dreams of so 
many poor girls, and are accepted by our 
men, too, as supreme ideals of feminine ex- 
cellence to be sought after. But I present 
mine just for a change. 

Then there are mutterings, (we will not 
now stop to heed them here, but they must 
be heeded,) of something more revolutionary. 
The day is coming when the deep questions 
of woman’s entrance amid the arenas of 
practical life, politics, the suffrage, etc., will 
not only be argued all around us, but may be 
put to decision, and real experiment. 


Of course, in these States, for both man 
and woman, we must entirely recast the 
types of highest personality from what the 
oriental, feudal, ecclesiastical worlds be- 
queath us, and which yet possess the im- 
aginative and esthetic fields of the United 
States, pictorial and melodramatic, not with- 
out use as studies, but making sad work, and 
forming a strange anachronism upon the 
scenes and exigencies around us. 
the old undying elements remain. The task 
is, to successfully adjust them to new com- 
binations, our own days. 
incredible. I can conceive a community, 
to-day and here, in which, on a sufficient 
scale, the perfect personalities, without noise 
meet; say in some pleasant Western settle- 
ment or town, where a couple of hundred best 
men and women, of ordinary worldly status, 
have by luck been drawn together, with 
nothing extra of genius or wealth, but virtu- 
ous, chaste, industrious, cheerful, resolute, 
friendly and devout. I can conceive such a 
community organized in running order, 
powers judiciously delegated — farming, 
building, trade, courts, mails, schools, elec- 
tions, all attended to; and then the rest of 
life, the main thing, freely branching and 
blossoming in each individual, and bearing 
golden fruit. I can see there, in every young 
and old man, after his kind, and in every 
woman after hers, a true personality, de- 
velop’d, exercised proportionately in body, 
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mind, and spirit. I can imagine this case as 
one not necessarily rare or difficult, but in 
buoyant accordance with the municipal and 
general requirements of our times. And I 
can realize in it the culmination of something 
better than any stereotyped eclat of history ~ 
or poems. Perhaps, unsung, undramatized, 
unput in essays or biographies — perhaps 
even some such community already exists, in 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, or somewhere, prac- 
tically fulfilling itself, and thus outvying, in 
cheapest vulgar life, all that has been hith- 
erto shown in best ideal pictures. 


In short, and to sum up, America, betaking 
herself to formative action, (as it is about 
time for more solid achievement, and less 
windy promise,) must, for her purposes, cease 
to recognize a theory of character grown of 
feudal aristocracies, or form’d by merely 
literary standards, or from any ultramarine, 
full-dress formulas of culture, polish, caste, 
etc., and must sternly promulgate her own 
new standard, yet old enough, and accepting 
the old, the perennia! elements, and combin- 
ing them into groups, unities, appropriate to 
the modern, the democratic, the West, and to 
the practical occasions and needs of our own 
cities, and of the agricultural regions. Ever 
the most precious in the common. Ever the 
fresh breeze of field, or hill, or lake, is more 
than any palpitation of fans, though of ivory, 
and redolent with perfume; and the air is 


_ more than the costliest perfumes. * * * 


[An American Literature] 


Compared with the past, our modern 
science soars, and our journals serve — but 
ideal and even ordinary romantic literature, 
does not, I think, substantially advance. 
Behold the prolific brood of the contempo- 
rary novel, magazine-tale, theatre-play, etc. 
The same endless thread of tangled and 
superlative love-story, inherited, apparently 
from the Amadises and Palmerins of the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries over there in 
Europe. The costumes and associations © 
brought down to date, the seasoning hotter 
and more varied, the dragons and ogres left 
out — but the thing, I should say, has not 
advanced — is just as sensational, just as 
strain’d —remains about the same, nor 
more, nor less. 

What is the reason our time, our lands, 
that we see no fresh local courage, sanity, of 
our own — the Mississippi, stalwart Western 
men, real mental and physical facts, South- 
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erners, etc., in the body of our literature? 
especially the poetic part of it. But always, 
instead, a parcel of dandies and ennuyees, 
dapper little gentlemen from abroad, who 
flood us with their thin sentiment of parlors, 
parasols, piano-songs, tinkling rhymes, the 
five-hundredth importation — or whimper- 
ing and crying about something, chasing one 
aborted conceit after another, and forever 
occupied in dyspeptic amours with dyspep- 
tic women. While, current and novel, the 
grandest events and revolutions, and stormi- 
est passions of history, are crossing to-day 
with unparallel’d rapidity and magnificence 
over the stages of our own and all the con- 
tinents, offering new materials, opening new 
vistas, with largest needs, inviting the daring 
launching forth of conceptions in literature, 
inspired by them, soaring in highest regions, 
serving art in its highest, (which is only the 
other name for serving God, and serving 
humanity,) where is the man of letters, where 
is the book, with any nobler aim than to fol- 
low in the old track, repeat what has been 
said before —and, as its utmost triumph, 
sell well, and be erudite or elegant? 


Mark the roads, the processes, through 
which these States have arrived, standing 
easy, henceforth ever-equal, ever-compact, in 
their range to-day. European adventures? 
the most antique? Asiatic or African? old 
history — miracles — romances? Rather, 
our own unquestion’d facts. They hasten, 
incredible, blazing bright as fire. From the 
deeds and days of Columbus down to the 
present, and including the present — and 
especially the late Secession war — when I 
con them, I feel, every leaf, like stopping to 
see if I have not made a mistake, and fall’n on 
the splendid figments of some dream. But it 
is no dream. We stand, live, move, in the 
huge flow of our age’s materialism — in its 
spirituality. We have had founded for us 
the most positive of lands. The founders 
have pass’d to other spheres — but what are 
these terrible duties they have left us? 


Their politics the United States have, in 
my opinion, with all their faults, already sub- 
stantially establish’d, for good, on their own 
native, sound, long-vista’d principles, never 
to be overturn’d, offering a sure basis for all 
the rest. With that, their future religious 
forms, sociology, literature, teachers, schools, 
costumes, etc., are of course to make a com- 
pact whole, uniform, on tallying principles. 
For how can we remain, divided, contradict- 
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ing ourselves, this way?! I say we can only 
attain harmony and stability by consulting 
ensemble ,and the ethic purports, and faith- 
fully building upon them. For the New 
World, indeed, after two grand stages of 
preparation-strata, I perceive that now a 
third stage, being ready for, (and without 
which the other two were useless,) with un- 
mistakable signs appears. The First stage 
was the planning and putting on record the 
political foundation rights of immense masses 
of people — indeed all people —in the or- 
ganization of republican National, State, 
and municipal governments, all constructed 
with reference to each, and each toall. This 
is the American programme, not for classes, 
but for universal man, and is embodied in the 
compacts of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and, as it began and has now grown, 
with its amendments, the Federal Constitu- 
tion — and in the State governments, with 
all their interiors, and with general suffrage; 
those having the sense not only of what is in 
themselves, but that their certain several 
things started, planted, hundreds of others in 
the same direction duly arise and follow. 
The Second stage relates to material prosper- 
ity, wealth, produce, labor-saving machines, 
iron, cotton, local, State and continental rail- 
ways, intercommunication and trade with all 
lands, steamships, mining, general employ- 
ment, organization of great cities, cheap ap- 
pliances for comfort, numberless technical 
schools, books, newspapers, a currency for 
money circulation, etc. The Third stage, 
rising out of the previous ones, to make them 
and all illustrious, I, now, for one, promulge, - 
announcing a native expression-spirit, getting 
into form, adult, and through mentality, for 
these States, self-contain’d, different from 
others, more expansive, more rich and free, to 
be evidenced by original authors and poets to 
come, by American personalities, plenty of 
them, male and female, traversing the States, 

none excepted —and by native superber 
tableaux and growths of language, songs, 
operas, orations, lectures, architecture — 
and by a sublime and serious Religious De- 
mocracy sternly taking command, dissolving 
the old, sloughing off surfaces, and from its 


1 Note, to-day, an instructive, curious spectacle and 
conflict. Science, (twin, in its fields, of Democracy in 
its) — Science, testing absolutely all thoughts, all works, 
has already burst well upon the world — a sun, mounting, 
most illuminating, most glorious — surely never again to 
set. But against it, deeply entrench’d, holding posses- 
sion, yet remains, (not only through the churches and 
schools, but by imaginative literature, and unregenerate 
poetry,) the fossil theology of the mythic-materialistic, 
superstitious, untaught and credulous, fable-loving, 
primitive ages of humanity. [Author’s note.] 
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own interior and vital principles, reconstruct- 
ing, democratizing society. * * * 

America demands a poetry that is bold, 
modern, and all-surrounding and kosmical, as 
she is herself. It must in no respect ignore 
science or the modern, but inspire itself with 
science and the modern. It must bend its 
vision toward the future, more than the past. 
Like America, it must extricate itself from 
even the greatest models of the past, and, 
while courteous to them, must have entire 
faith in itself, and the products of its own 
democratic spirit only. Like her, it must 
place in the van, and hold up at all hazards, 
the banner of the divine pride of man in 
himself, (the radical foundation of the new 
religion.) Long enough have the People 
been listening to poems in which common 
humanity, deferential, bends low, humili- 
ated, acknowledging superiors. But Amer- 
ica listens to no such poems. Erect, in- 
flated, and fully self-esteeming be the chant; 
and then America will listen with pleased 
earshe) ms 

In the prophetic literature of these States 
(the reader of my speculations will miss their 
principal stress unless he allows well for the 
point that a new Literature, perhaps a new 
Metaphysics, certainly a new Poetry, are to 
be, in my opinion, the only sure and worthy 
supports and expressions of the American 
Democracy,) Nature, true Nature, and the 
true idea of Nature, long absent, must, above 
all, become fully restored, enlarged, and must 
furnish the pervading atmosphere to poems, 
and the test of all high literary and esthetic 
compositions. I do not mean the smooth 
walks, trimm’d hedges, poseys and nightin- 
gales of the English poets, but the whole orb, 
with its geologic history, the kosmos, carry- 


ing fire and snow, that rolls through the: 


illimitable areas, light as a feather, though 
weighing billions of tons. Furthermore, as 
by what we now partially call Nature is in- 
tended, at most, only what is entertainable 
by the physical conscience, the sense of 
matter, and of good animal health — on 
these it must be distinctly accumulated, in- 
corporated, that man, comprehending these, 
has, in towering superaddition, the moral and 
spiritual consciences, indicating his destina- 
tion beyond the ostensible, the mortal. 

_ To the heights of such estimate of Nature 
indeed ascending, we proceed to make ob- 
servations for our Vistas, breathing rarest air. 
What is I believe called Idealism seems to me 
to suggest, (guarding against extravagance, 
and ever modified even by its opposite,) the 


course of inquiry and desert of favor for our 
New World metaphysics, their foundation of 
and in literature, giving hue to all.! 

The elevating and etherealizing ideas of 
the unknown and of unreality must be 
brought forward with authority, as they are 
the legitimate heirs of the known, and of 
reality, and at least as great as their parents. 
Fearless of scoffing, and of the ostent, let us 
take our stand, our ground, and never desert 
it, to confront the growing excess and arro- 
gance of realism. To the cry, now victorious 
— the cry of sense, science, flesh, incomes, 
farms, merchandise, logic, intellect, demon- 
strations, solid perpetuities, buildings of 
brick and iron, or even the facts of the shows 


1 The culmination and fruit of literary artistic expres- 
sion, and its final fields of pleasure for the human soul. are 
in metaphysics, including the mysteries of the spiritual 
world, the soul itself, and the question of the immortal 
continuation of our identity. In all ages, the mind of 
man has brought up here — and always will. Here, at 
least, of whatever race or era, we stand on common 
ground. Applause, too, is unanimous, antique or mod- 
ern. Those authors who work well in this field — though 
their reward, instead of a handsome percentage, or roy- 
alty, may be but simply the laurel-crown of the victors in 
the great Olympic games — will be dearest to humanity, 
and their works, however esthetically defective, will be 
treasur’d forever. The altitude of literature and poetry 
has always been religion— and always will be. The 
Indian Vedas, the Nackas of Zoroaster, the Talmud of 
the Jews, the Old Testament, the Gospel of Christ and 
his disciples, Plato’s works, the Koran of Mohammed, 
the Edda of Snorro, and so on toward our own day, to 
Swedenborg, and to the invaluable contributions of 
Leibnitz, Kant and Hegel — these, with such poems 
only in which, (while singing well of persons and events, 
of the passions of man, and the shows of the material uni- 
verse,) the religious tone, the consciousness of mystery, 
the recognition of the future, of the unknown, of Deity 
over and under all, and of the divine purpose, are never 
absent, but indirectly give tone to all — exhibit litera- 
ture’s real heights and elevations, towering up like the 
great mountains of the earth. 

Standing on this ground — the last, the highest, only 
permanent ground — and sternly criticising, from it, all 
works, either of the literary, or any art, we have peremp- 
torily to dismiss every pretensive production, however 
fine its esthetic or intellectual points, which violates or 
ignores, or even does not celebrate, the central divine 
idea of All, suffusing universe, of eternal trains of purpose, 
in the development, by however slow degrees, of the 
physical, moral, and spiritual kosmos. I say he has 
studied, meditated to no profit, whatever may be his 
mere erudition, who has not absorb’d this simple con- 
sciousness and faith. It is not entirely new — but it is 
for Democracy to elaborate it, and look to build upon 
and expand from it, with uncompromising reliance. 
Above the doors of teaching the inscription 1s to appear. 
Though little or nothing can be absolutely known, per- 
ceiv’d, except from a point of view which is evanescent, 
yet we know at least one permanency, that Time and 
Space, in the will of God, furnish successive chains, com- 
pletions of material births and beginnings, solve all 
discrepancies, fears and doubts, and eventually fulfil 
happiness — and that the prophecy of those births, 
namely spiritual results, throws the true arch over all 
teaching, all science. The local considerations of sin, 
disease, deformity, ignorance, death, etc., and their 
measurement by the superficial mind, and ordinary 
legislation and theology, are to be met by science, boldly 
accepting, promulging this faith, and planting the seeds 
of sunperber laws— of the explication of the physical 
universe through the spiritual —and clearing the way 
for a religion, sweet and unimpugnable alike to little 
child or great savan. [Author’s note.] 
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of trees, earth, rocks, etc., fear not, my 
brethren, my sisters, to sound out with 
equally determin’d voice, that conviction 
brooding within the recesses of every envi- 
sion’d soul — illusions! apparitions! figments 
all! True, we must not condemn the show, 
nether absolutely deny it, for the indispen- 
sability of its meanings; but how clearly we 
see that, migrate in soul to what we can 
already conceive of superior and spiritual 
points of view, and, palpable as it seems 
under present relations, it all and several 
might, nay certainly would, fall apart and 
vanish. 


I hail with joy the oceanic, variegated, 
intense practical energy, the demand for 
facts, even the business materialism of the 
current age, our States. But wo to the age 
or land in which these things, movements, 
stopping at themselves, do not tend to ideas. 
As fuel to flame, and flame to the heavens, so 
must wealth, science, materialism — even 
this democracy of which we make so much — 
‘unerringly feed the highest mind, the soul. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, JR. 
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Infinitude the flight: fathomless the mystery. 
Man, so diminutive, dilates beyond the 
sensible universe, competes with, outcopes 
space and time, meditating even one great 
idea. Thus, and thus only, does a human 
being, his spirit, ascend above, and justify, 
objective Nature, which, probably nothing in 
itself, is incredibly and divinely serviceable, 
indispensable, real, here. And as the purport 
of objective Nature is doubtless folded, hid- 


_den, somewhere here — as somewhere here is 


what this globe and its manifold forms, and 
the light of day, and night’s darkness, and 
life itself, with all its experiences, are for — it 
is here the great literature, especially verse, 
must get its inspiration and throbbing blood. 
Then may we attain to a poetry worthy the 
immortal soul of man, and which, while ab- 
sorbing materials, and, in their own sense, 
the shows of Nature, will, above all, have, 
both directly and indirectly, a freeing, fluid- 
izing, expanding, religious character, exulting 
with science, fructifying the moral elements, 
and stimulating aspirations, and meditations 
on the unknown. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, JR. (1815-1882) 
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TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST 
(1840) 
[Off Cape Horn| 


Wednesday, November 5th. The weather 
was fine during the previous night, and we 
had a clear view of the Magellan Clouds and 
of the Southern Cross. The Magellan Clouds 
consist of three small nebulz in the southern 
part of the heavens, — two bright, like the 
milky-way, and one dark. They are first 
seen, just above the horizon, soon after cross- 
ing the southern tropic. The Southern 
Cross begins to be seen at 18° N., and, when 
off Cape Horn, is nearly overhead. It is 
composed of four stars in that form, and is 
one of the brightest constellations in the 
heavens. 

During the first part of this day (Wednes- 
day) the wind was light, but after noon it 
came on fresh, and we furled the royals. We 
still kept the studding-sails out, and the 
captain said he should go round with them 
if he could. Just before eight o’clock (then 


about sundown, in that latitude) the cry of 
‘All hands ahoy!’’ was sounded down the 
fore scuttle and the after hatchway, and, 
hurrying upon deck, we found a large black 
cloud rolling on toward us from the south- 
west, and darkening the whole heavens. 
‘Here comes Cape Horn!” said the chief 
mate; and we had hardly time to haul down 
and clew up before it was upon us. Ina few 
minutes a heavier sea was raised than I had 


-ever seen, and as it was directly ahead, the 


little brig, which was no better than a 
bathing-machine, plunged into it, and all the 
forward part of her was under water; the sea 
pouring in through the bow-ports and hawse- 
holes and over the knight-heads, threatening 
to wash everything overboard. In the lee 
scuppers it was up to a man’s waist. We 
sprang aloft and double-reefed the topsails, 
and furled the other sails, and made all snug. 
But this would not do; the brig was laboring 
and straining against the head sea, and the 
gale was growing worse and worse. At the 
same time sleet and hail were driving with all 
fury against us. We clewed down, and 
hauled out the reef-tackles again, and close- 
reefed the fore-topsail, and furled the main, 
and hove her to, on the starboard tack. 
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Here was an end to our fine prospects. We 
made up our minds to head winds and cold 
weather; sent down the royal yards, and un- 
rove the gear; but all the rest of the top 
hamper remained aloft, even to the sky-sail 
masts and studding-sail booms. 

Throughout the night it stormed violently, 
—rain, hail, snow, and sleet beating upon 
the vessel, — the wind continuing ahead, and 
the sea running high. At daybreak (about 
three A.M.) the deck was covered with snow. 
The captain sent up the steward with a glass 
of grog to each of the watch; and all the time 
that we were off the Cape, grog was given to 
the morning watch, and to all hands when- 
ever we reefed topsails. The clouds cleared 
away at sunrise, and, the wind becoming 
more fair, we again made sail and stood 
nearly up to our course. 

Thursday, November 6th. It continued 
more pleasant through the first part of the 
day, but at night we had the same scene over 
again. This time we did not heave to, as on 
the night before, but endeavored to beat 
to windward under close-reefed topsails, 
balance-reefed trysail, and fore top-mast 
staysail. This night it was my turn to steer, 
or, as the sailors say, my trick at the helm, 
for two hours. Inexperienced as I was, | 
made out to steer to the satisfaction of the 
officer, and neither Stimson nor I gave up our 
tricks, all the time that we were off the Cape. 
This was something to boast of, for it re- 
quires a good deal of skill and watchfulness 
to steer a vessel close hauled, in a gale of 
wind, against a heavy head sea. ‘‘Ease her 


when she pitches,” is the word; and a little | 


carelessness in letting her ship a heavy sea 
might sweep the decks, or take a mast out of 
her. 

Friday, November 7th. ‘Towards morning 
the wind went down, and during the whole 
| forenoon we lay tossing about in a dead 
calm, and in the midst of a thick fog. The 
' calms here are unlike those in most parts of 
_ the world, for here there is generally so high a 
| sea running, with periods of calm so short 
it has no time to go down; and vessels, being 
' under no command of sails or rudder, lie like 
_ logs upon the water.. We were obliged to 
| steady the booms and yards by guys and 
| braces; and to lash everything well below. 
We now found our top hamper of some use, 
‘for though it is liable to be carried away 
or sprung by the sudden “bringing up”’ 
/of a vessel when pitching in a chopping 
sea, yet it is a great help in steadying a 
vessel when rolling in a long swell, — giving 


more slowness, ease, and regularity to the 
motion. 

The calm of the morning reminds me of a 
scene which I forgot to describe at the time 
of its occurrence, but which I remember from 
its being the first time that I had heard the 
near breathing of whales. It was on the 
night that we passed between the Falkland 
Islands and Staten Land. We had the 
watch from twelve to four, and, coming upon 
deck, found the little brig lying perfectly still, 
enclosed in a thick fog, and the sea as smooth 
as though oil had been poured upon it; yet 
now and then a long, low swell rolling under 
its surface, slightly lifting the vessel, but 
without breaking the glassy smoothness of 
the water. We were surrounded far and near 
by shoals of sluggish whales and grampuses, 
which the fog prevented our seeing, rising 
slowly to the surface, or perhaps lying out 
at length, heaving out those lazy, deep, 
and long-drawn breathings which give such 
an impression of supineness and strength. 
Some of the watch were asleep, and the 
others: were quiet, so that there was nothing 
to break the illusion, and I stood leaning over 
the bulwarks, listening to the slow breathings 
of the mighty creatures, — now one breaking 
the water just alongside, whose black body I 
almost fancied that I could see through the 
fog; and again another, which I could just 
hear in the distance, — until the low and 
regular swell seemed like the heaving of the 
ocean's mighty bosom to the sound of its own 
heavy and long-drawn respirations. 

Towards the evening of this day (Friday, 
7th) the fog cleared off, and we had every 
appearance of a cold blow; and soon after 
sundown it came on. Again it was clew up 
and haul down, reef and furl, until we had got 
her down to close-reefed topsails, double- 
reefed trysail, and reefed fore spenser. Snow, 
hail, and sleet were driving upon us most of 
the night, and the sea was breaking over the 
bows and covering the forward part of the 
little vessel; but, as she would lay her course, 
the captain refused to heave her to. 

Saturday, November Sth. This day began 
with calm and thick fog, and ended with hail, 
snow, a violent wind, and close-reefed top- 
sails. 

Sunday, November oth. To-day the sun 
rose clear and continued so until twelve 
o’clock, when the captain got an observation. 
This was very well for Cape Horn, and we 
thought it a little remarkable that, as we had 
not had one unpleasant Sunday during the 
whole voyage, the only tolerable day here 
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should bea Sunday. We got time to clear up 
the steerage and forecastle, and set things to 
rights, and to overhaul our wet clothes a 
little. But this did not last very long. 
Between five and six—the sun was then 
nearly three hours high — the cry of “All 
Starbowlines ! ahoy!’’ summoned our watch 
on deck, and immediately all hands were 
called. A true specimen of Cape Horn was 
coming upon us. A great cloud of a dark 
slate-color was driving on us from the south- 
west; and we did our best to take in sail (for 
the light sails had been set during the first 
part of the day) before we were in the midst 
of it. We had got the light sails furled, the 
courses hauled up, and the topsail_ reef- 
tackles hauled out, and were just mounting 
the fore-rigging when the storm struck us. 
In an instant the sea, which had been com- 
paratively quiet, was running higher and 
higher; and it became almost as dark as 
night. The hail and sleet were harder than I 
had yet felt them; seeming almost to pin us 
down to the rigging. We were longer taking 
in sail than ever before; for the sails were stiff 
and wet, the ropes and rigging covered with 
snow and sleet, and we ourselves cold and 
nearly blinded with the violence of the storm. 
By the time we had got down upon deck 
again, the little brig was plunging madly into 
a tremendous head sea, which at every drive 
rushed in through the bow-ports and over 
the bows, and buried all the forward part of 
the vessel. At this instant the chief mate, 
who was standing on the top of the windlass, 
at the foot of the spenser-mast, called out, 
‘‘Lay out there and furl the jib!’ This was 
no agreeable or safe duty, yet it must be 
done. John, a Swede (the best sailor on 
board), who belonged on the forecastle, 
sprang out upon the bowsprit. Another one 
must go. It wasa.clear case of holding back. 
I was near the mate, but sprang past several, 
threw the downhaul over the windlass, and 
jumped between the knight-heads out upon 
the bowsprit. The crew stood abaft the 
windlass and hauled the jib down. while John 
and I got out upon the weather side of the 
jib-boom, our feet on the foot-ropes, holding 
on by the spar, the great jib flying off to 
leeward and slatting so as almost to throw us 
off the boom. For some time we could do 
nothing but hold on, and the vessel, diving 
into two huge seas, one after the other, 
plunged us twice into the water up to our 
chins. We hardly knew whether we were on 


1 It is the fashion to call the respective watches Star- 
bowlines and Larbowlines. [Author’s note.] 


or off; when, the boom lifting us up dripping 
from the water, we were raised high into the 
air and then plunged below again. John 
thought the boom would go every moment, 
and called out to the mate to keep the vessel 
off, and haul down the staysail; but the fury 
of the wind and the breaking of the seas 
against the bows defied every attempt to 
make ourselves heard, and we were obliged to 
do the best we could in our situation. Fortu- 


nately no other seas so heavy struck her, and 


we succeeded in furling the jib ‘after a 
fashion’”’; and, coming in over the staysail 
nettings, were not a little pleased to find that 
all was snug, and the watch gone below; for 
we were soaked through, .and it was very 
cold. John admitted that it had been a post 
of danger, which good sailors seldom do when 
the thing is over. The weather continued 
nearly the same through the night. 

Monday, November roth. During a part of 
this day we were hove to, but the rest of the 
time were driving on, under close-reefed saiis, 
with a heavy sea, a strong gale, and frequent 
squalls of hail and snow. 

Tuesday, November 11th. The same. 

Wednesday. The same. 

Thursday. ‘The same. 

We had now got hardened to Cape weather, 
the vessel was under reduced sail, and every- 
thing secured on deck and below, so that we 
had little to do but to steer and to stand our 
watch. Our clothes were all wet through, 
and the only change was from wet to more 
wet. There is no fire in the forecastle, and 
we cannot dry clothes at the galley. It was 
in vain to think of reading or working below, 
for we were too tired, the hatchways were 
closed down, and everything was wet and 
uncomfortable, black and dirty, heaving and 
pitching. We had only to come below when 
the watch was out, wring our wet clothes, 
hang them up to chafe against the bulkheads, 
and turn in and sleep as soundly as we could, 
until our watch was called again. A sailor 
can sleep anywhere, —no sound of wind, 
water, canvas, rope, wood, or iron can keep 
him awake,—and we were always fast 
asleep when three blows on the hatchway, 
and the unwelcome cry of ‘‘ All Starbowlines 
ahoy! eight bells there below! do you hear the 
news?” (the usual formula of calling the 
watch) roused us up from our berths upon the 
cold, wet decks. The only time when we 
could be said to take any pleasure was at 
night and morning, when we were allowed a 
tin pot full of hot tea (or, as the sailors sig- 
nificantly call it, ‘‘water bewitched’’) sweet- 
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ened with molasses. This, bad as it was, was 
still warm and comforting, and, together 
with our sea biscuit and cold salt beef, made a 
meal. Yet even this meal was attended with 
some uncertainty... We had to go ourselves 
to the galley and take our kid of beef and tin 
pots of tea, and run the risk of losing them 
before we could get below. Many. a kid of 
beef have I seen rolling in the scuppers, and 
the bearer lying at his length on the decks. 
I remember an English lad who was the life 
of the crew — whom we afterwards lost over- 
board — standing for nearly ten minutes at 
the galley, with his pot of tea in his hand, 
waiting for a chance to get down into the 
forecastle; and, seeing what he thought was a 
‘““smooth spell,’ started to go forward. He 
had just got to the end of the windlass, when 
a great sea broke over the bows, and for a 
moment I saw nothing of him but his head 
and shoulders; and at the next instant, being 
taken off his legs, he was carried aft with the 
sea, until her stern lifting up, and sending the 
water forward, he was left high and dry at 
the side of the long-boat, still holding on to 
his tin pot, which had now nothing in it but 
salt water. But nothing could ever daunt 
him, or overcome, for a moment, his habitual 
good-humor. Regaining his legs, and shak- 
ing his fist at the man at the wheel, he rolled 
below, saying, as he passed, ‘‘A man’s no 
sailor, if he can’t take a joke.”’ The ducking 
was not the worst of such an affair, for, as 
there was an allowance of tea, you could get 
no more from the galley; and though the 
others would never suffer a man to go with- 
out, but would always turn in a little from 
their own pots to fill up his, yet this was at 
best but dividing the loss among all hands. 
Something of the same kind befell me a 
few days after. The cook had just made for 
us a mess of hot “‘scouse,’’ — that is, biscuit 
pounded fine, salt beef cut into small pieces, 
and a few potatoes, boiled up together and 
seasoned with pepper. This wasarare treat, 
and I, being the last at the galley, had it put 
in my charge to carry down for the mess. | 
got along very well as far as the hatchway, 
and was just going down the steps, when a 
heavy sea, lifting the stern out of water, and, 
passing forward, dropping it again, threw the 
steps from their place, and I came down into 
the steerage a little faster than I meant to, 
with the kid on top of me, and the whole 
precious mess scattered over the floor. 
Whatever your feelings may be, you must 
make a joke of everything at sea; and if you 
were to fall from aloft and be caught in the 


belly of a sail, and thus saved from instant 
death, it would not do to look at all dis- 
turbed, or to treat it as a serious matter. 
Friday, November 14th. We were now 
well to the westward of the Cape, and were 
changing our course to northward as much as 
we dared, since the strong southwest winds, 
which prevailed then, carried us in towards 
Patagonia. At two P.M. we saw a sail on our 
larboard beam, and at four we made it out to 
be a large ship, steering our course, under 
single-reefed topsails. We at that time had 
shaken the reefs out of our topsails, as the 
wind was lighter, and set the main top-gallant 
sail. As soon as our captain saw what sail 
she was under, he set the fore top-gallant sail 
and flying jib; and the old whaler — for such 
his boats and short sail showed him to be — 
felt a little ashamed, and shook the reefs out 
of his topsails, but could do no more, for he 
had sent down his top-gallant masts off the 
Cape. He ran down for us, and answered 
our hail as the whale-ship New England, of 
Poughkeepsie, one hundred and twenty days 
from New York. Our captain gave our 
name, and added, ninety-two days from 
Boston. They then had a little conversation 
about longitude, in which they found that 
they could not agree. The ship fell:astern, 
and continued in sight during the night. 
Toward morning, the wind having become 
light, we crossed our royal and skysail yards, 
and at daylight we were seen under a cloud of 
sail, having royals and skysails fore and aft. 
The ‘‘spouter,’’ as the sailors call a whale- 
man, had sent up his main top-gallant mast 
and set the sail, and made signal for us to 
heave to. About half past seven their whale- 
boat came alongside, and Captain Job Terry 
sprang on board, a man known in every port 
and by every vessel in the Pacific Ocean. 
“Don’t you know Job Terry? I thought 
everybody knew Job Terry,” said a green 
hand, who came in the boat, to me, when | 
asked him about his captain. He was indeed 
a singular man. He was six feet high, wore 
thick cowhide boots, and brown coat and 
trousers, and, except a sunburnt complexion, 
had not the slightest appearance of a sailor; 
yet he had been forty years in the whale- 
trade, and, as he said himself, had owned 
ships, built ships, and sailed ships. His 
boat’s crew were a pretty raw set, just out of 
the bush, and, as the sailor’s phrase is, 
“hadn’t got the hayseed out of their hair.”’ 
Captain Terry convinced our captain that 
our reckoning was a little out, and, having 
spent the day on board, put off in his boat at 
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sunset for his ship, which was now six or eight 
miles astern. He began a ‘‘yarn’’ when he 
came aboard, which lasted, with but little 
intermission, for four hours. It, was all 
about himself, and the Peruvian govern- 
ment, and the Dublin frigate, and her cap- 
tain, Lord James Townshend, and President 
Jackson, and the ship Ann M’Kim, of Balti- 
more. It would probably never have come 
to an end, had not a good breeze sprung up, 
which sent him off to his own vessel. One of 
the lads who came in his boat, a thoroughly 
countrified-looking fellow, seemed to care 
very little about the vessel, rigging, or any- 
thing else, but went round looking at the live 
stock, and leaned over the pigsty, and said he 
wished he was back again tending his father’s 
pigs. 

A curious case of dignity occurred here. 
It seems that in a whale-ship there is an 
intermediate class, called boat-steerers. One 
of them came in Captain Terry’s boat, but 
we thought he was cockswain of the boat, 
and a cockswain is only a sailor. In the 
whaler, the boat-steerers are between the 
officers and crew, a sort of petty officers; keep 
by themselves in the waist, sleep amidships, 
and eat by themselves, either at a separate 
table, or at the cabin table, after the captain 
and mates aredone. Of all this hierarchy we 
were entirely ignorant, so the poor boat- 
steerer was left to himself. The second mate 
would not notice him, and seemed surprised 
at his keeping amidships, but his pride of 
office would not allow him to go forward. 
With dinner-time came the experimentum 
crucis. What would he do? The second 
mate went to the second table without asking 
him. There was nothing for him but famine 
or humiliation. We asked him into the fore- 
castle, but he faintly declined. The whale- 


boat’s crew explained it to us, and we asked 
him again. 
pride of rank, and his boat-steering majesty 
had to take his grub out of our kid, and eat 
with his jackknife. Yet the man was ill at 
ease all the time, was sparing of his conversa- 
tion, and kept up the notion of a condescen- 
sion under stress of circumstances. One 
would say that, instead of a tendency to 
equality in human beings, the tendency is to 
make the most of inequalities, natural or 
artificial. . 

At eight o’clock we altered our course to 
the northward, bound for Juan Fernandez. 

This day we saw the last of the albatrosses, 
which had been our companions a great part 
of the time off the Cape. I had been inter- 
ested in the bird from descriptions, and 
Coleridge’s poem, and was not at all disap- 
pointed. We caught one or two with a 
baited hook which we floated astern upon a 
shingle. Their long, flapping wings, long 
legs, and large, staring eyes, give them a very 
peculiar appearance. They look well on the 
wing; but one of the finest sights that I have 
ever seen was an albatross asleep upon the 
water, during a calm, off Cape Horn, when a 
heavy sea was running. There being no 
breeze, the surface of the water was un- 
broken, but a long, heavy swell was rolling, 
and we saw the fellow, all white, directly 
ahead of us, asleep upon the waves, with his 
head under his wing; now rising on the top of 
one of the big billows, and then falling slowly 
until he was lost in the hollow between. He 
was undisturbed for some time, until the 
noise of our bows, gradually approaching, 
roused him, when, lifting his head, he stared 
upon us for a moment, and then spread his 
wide wings and took his flight. 
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It was a clear steel-blue day. The firma- 
ments of air and sea were hardly separable in 
that all-pervading azure; only, the pensive 
air was transparently pure and soft, with a 
woman’s look, and the robust and man-like 
sea heaved with long, strong, lingering swells, 
as Samson’s chest in his sleep. 


Hither and thither, on high, glided the 
snow-white wings of small, unspeckled birds; 
these were the gentle thoughts of the femi- 
nine air; but to and fro in the deeps, far down 
in the bottomless blue, rushed mighty levia- 
thans, sword-fish, and sharks; and these were 
the strong, troubled, murderous thinkings of 
the masculine sea. 

But though thus contrasting within, the 
contrast was only in shades and shadows 
without; those two seemed one; it was only 
the sex, as it were, that distinguished them. 


Hunger got the victory over 
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Aloft, like a royal czar and king, the sun 
seemed giving this gentle air to this bold and 
rolling sea; even as bride to groom. And 
at the girdling line of the horizon, a soft 
and tremulous motion — most seen here at 
the Equator — denoted the fond, throbbing 
trust, the living alarms, with which the poor 
bride gave her bosom away. 

Tied up and twisted; gnarled and knotted 
with wrinkles; haggardly firm and unyield- 
ing; his eyes glowing like coals, that still glow 
in the ashes of ruin; untottering Ahab stood 
forth in the clearness of the morn; lifting his 
splintered helmet of a brow to the fair girl’s 
forehead of heaven. 

Oh, immortal infancy and innocency of the 
azure! Invisible winged creatures that frolic 
all round us! Sweet childhood of air and sky! 
how oblivious were ye to old Ahab’s close- 
coiled woe! 

Slowly crossing the deck from the scuttle, 
Ahab leaned over the side, and watched how 
his shadow in the water sank and sank to his 
gaze, the more and the more that he strove 
to pierce the profundity. But the lovely 
aromas in that enchanted air did at last seem 
to dispel, for a moment, the cankerous thing 
in his soul. That glad, happy air, that win- 
some sky, did at last stroke and caress 
him; the stepmother world, so long cruel — 
forbidding — now threw affectionate arms 
round his stubborn neck, and did seem to 
joyously sob over him, as if over one, that 
however wilful and erring, she could yet find 
it in her heart to save and to bless. From 
beneath his slouched hat Ahab dropped a 
tear into the sea; nor did all the Pacific con- 
tain such wealth as that one wee drop. 

Starbuck saw the old: man; saw him, how 
he heavily leaned over the side; and he 
seemed to hear in his own true heart the 
measureless sobbing that stole out of the 
centre of the serenity around. Careful not to 
touch him, or be noticed by him, he yet drew 
near to him, and stood there. 

Ahab turned. 

“Starbuck!”’ 

“Sir.” 


“Oh, Starbuck! it isa mild, mild wind, and 


a mild-looking sky. On such a day — very 
much such a sweetness as this — I struck my 
first whale — a boy-harpooneer of eighteen! 
Forty — forty — forty years ago! —ago! 
Forty years of continual whaling! forty years 
of privation, and peril, and storm-time! forty 
years on the pitiless sea! for forty years has 
Ahab forsaken the peaceful land, for forty 
years to make war on the horrors of the deep! 


Aye and yes, Starbuck, out of those forty 
years I have not spent three ashore. When I 
think of this life I have led; the desolation of 
solitude it has been; the masoned, walled- 
town of a Captain’s exclusiveness, which ad- 
mits but small entrance to any sympathy 
from the green country without — oh, weari- 
ness! heaviness! Guinea-coast slavery of 
solitary command!—when I think of all 
this; only half suspected, not so keenly 
known to me before—and how for forty 
years I have fed upon dry salted fare — fit 
emblem of the dry nourishment of my soul! — 
when the poorest landsman has had fresh 
fruit to his daily hand, and broken the 
world’s fresh bread to my mouldy crusts — 
away, whole oceans away, from that young 
girl-wife I wedded past fifty, and sailed for 
Cape Horn the next day, leaving but one 
dent in my marriage pillow — wife? wife? — 
rather a widow with her husband alive! Aye, 
I widowed that poor girl when I married her, 
Starbuck; and then, the madness, the frenzy, 
the boiling blood and the smoking brow, 
with which, for a thousand lowerings old 
Ahab has furiously, foamingly chased his 
prey — more a demon than a man! — aye, 
aye! what a forty years’ fool — fool — old 
fool, has old Ahab been! Why this strife of 
the chase? why weary and palsy the arm at 
the oar, and the iron, and the lance? how the 
richer or better is Ahab now? Behold. Oh, 
Starbuck! is it not hard, that with this weary 
load I bear, one poor leg should have been 
snatched from under me? Here, brush this 
old hair aside; it blinds me, that I seem to 
weep. Locks so grey did never grow but 
from out some ashes! But do I look very 
old, so very, very old, Starbuck? I feel 
deadly faint, bowed, and humped, as though 
I were Adam, staggering beneath the piled 
centuries since Paradise. God! God! God! 
—crack my heart!—stave my brain! — 
mockery! mockery! bitter, biting mockery of 
grey hairs, have I lived enough joy to wear 
ye; and seem and feel thus intolerably old? 
Close! stand close to me, Starbuck; let me 
look into a human eye; it is better than to — 
gaze into sea or sky; better than to gaze upon 
God. By the green land; by the bright 
hearthstone! this is the magic glass, man; I 
see my wife and my child in thine eye. No, 
no; stay on board, on board! — lower not 
when I do; when branded Ahab gives chase to 
Moby Dick. That hazard shall not be 
thine. No, no! not with the far-away home 
I see in that eye!” 

“Oh, my Captain! my Captain! noble 
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soul! grand old heart, after all! why should 
any one give chase to that hated fish! 
Away with me! let us fly these deadly waters! 
let us home! Wife and child, too, are Star- 
buck’s — wife and child of his brotherly, 
sisterly, playfellow youth; even as thine, sir, 
are the wife and child of thy loving, longing, 
paternal old age! Away! let us away!—- 
this instant let me alter the course! How 
cheerily, how hilariously, oh my Captain, 
would we bowl on our way to see old Nan- 
tucket again! I think, sir, they have some 
such mild blue days, even as this, in Nan- 
tucket.”’ 

“They have, they have. I have seen them 
—some summer days in the morning. 
About this time — yes, it is his noon nap 
now — the boy vivaciously wakes; sits up in 
bed; and his mother tells him of me, of 
cannibal old me; how I am abroad upon the 
deep, but will yet come back to dance him 
again.” 

‘Tis my Mary, my Mary herself! She 
promised that my boy, every morning, 
should be carried to the hill to catch the first 
glimpse of his father’s sail! Yes, yes! no 
more! it is done! we head for Nantucket! 
Come, my Captain, study out the course, and 
let us away! See, see! the boy’s face from 
the window! the boy’s hand on the hill!” 

But Ahab’s glance was averted; like a 
blighted fruit tree he shook, and cast his last 
cindered apple to the soil. 

“What is it, what nameless, inscrutable, 
unearthly thing is it; what cozening, hidden 
lord and master, and cruel, remorseless em- 
peror commands me; that against all natural 
lovings and longings, I so keep pushing, and 
crowding, and jamming myself on_all the 
time; recklessly making me ready to do what 
in my own proper, natural heart, I durst not 
so much as dare? Is Ahab, Ahab? Is it I, 
God, or who, that lifts this arm? ' But if the 
great’sun move not of himself; but is as an 
errand-boy in heaven; nor one single star can 
revolve, but by some invisible power; how 
thenztan this one small heart beat; this one 
smalk brain think thoughts; unless God does 
that beating, does that thinking, does that 
living, and not I. By heaven, man, we are 
turned round and round in this world, like 
yonder ‘windlass, and Fate is the handspike. 
And alt the- time, lo! that smiling sky, and 
this unsounded'sea! Look! see yon albicore! 
who ‘put it:intochim to chase and fang that 
flying-fish?: Where do’ murderers go, man? 
Who’s to doom, when the judge: himself. is 
dragged tothe bar? But itis a’mild, mild 


wind, and a mild-looking sky; and the air 
smells now, as if it blew from a far-away 
meadow; they have been making hay some- 
where under the slopes of the Andes, Star- 
buck, and the mowers are sleeping among the 
new-mown hay. Sleeping? Aye, toil we 
how we may, we all sleep at last on the field. 
Sleep? Aye, and rust amid greenness; as 
last year’s scythes flung down, and left in the 
half-cut swaths — Starbuck!”’ 

But blanched to a corpse’s hue with 
despair, the mate had stolen away. 

Ahab crossed the deck to gaze over on the 
other side; but started at two reflected, fixed 
eyes in the water there. Fedallah was 
motionlessly leaning over the same rail. 


The Chase — First Day 


That night, in the mid-watch, when the 
old man—as his wont at intervals — 
stepped forth from the scuttle in which he 
leaned, and went to his pivot-hole, he sud- 
denly thrust out his face fiercely, snufing up 
the sea air as a sagacious ship’s dog will, in 
drawing nigh to some barbarous isle. He 
declared that a whale must be near. Soon 
that peculiar odour, sometimes to a great 
distance given forth by the living sperm 
whale, was palpable to all the watch; nor 
was any mariner surprised when, after in- 
specting the compass, and then the dog-vane, 
and then ascertaining the precise bearing of 
the odour as nearly as possible, Ahab rapidly 
ordered the ship’s course to be slightly 
altered, and the sail to be shortened. 

The acute policy dictating these move- 
ments was sufficiently vindicated at day- 
break by the sight of a long sleek on the sea 
directly and lengthwise ahead, smooth as 
oil, and resembling in the pleated watery 
wrinkles bordering it, the polished metallic- 
like marks of some swift tide-rip, at the 
mouth of a deep, rapid stream. 03 

‘Man the’ mastheads! -Call all hands!” = 

Thundering with the butts of three clubbed 
handspikes on the forecastle deck, Daggoo 
roused the sleepers with such judgment claps 
that they seemed to exhale from the scuttle, 
so instantaneously did they appear with their 
clothes in their hands. i 

‘What d’ye see?” cried Ahab, flattening 
his face to the sky. 

‘Nothing, nothing, sir!’’ was the sound 
hailing down in reply. ‘BV rie 

‘“T’_gallant-sails! stun’-sails alow and aloft, 
and on both sides!” fi sfxse st 

All sail being set, he now cast loose: the 
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life-line, reserved for swaying him to the 
main royal-masthead; and ina few moments 
they were hoisting him thither, when, while 
but two-thirds of the way aloft, and while 
peering ahead through the horizontal va- 
cancy between the maintopsail and top- 
gallant-sail, he raised a gull-like cry in the 
air, ‘There she blows! — there she blows! 
A hump like a snow-hill! It is Moby Dick!” 

Fired by the cry which seemed simultane- 
ously taken up by the three lookouts, the 
men on deck rushed to the rigging to behold 
the famous whale they had so long been 
pursuing. Ahab had now gained his final 
perch, some feet above the other lookouts, 
Tashtego standing just beneath him on the 
cap of the top-gallant-mast, so that the 
Indian’s head was almost on a level with 
Ahab’s heel. From this height the whale 
was now seen some mile or so ahead, at every 
roll of the sea revealing his high sparkling 
hump, and regularly jetting his silent spout 
into the air. To the credulous mariners it 
seemed the same silent spout they had so 
long ago beheld in the moonlit Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. 

“And did none of ye see it before?”’ cried 
Ahab, hailing the perched men all around 
him. 

““T saw him almost that same instant, sir, 
that Captain Ahab did, and I cried out,” said 
Tashtego. 

“Not the same instant; not the same — 
no, the doubloon is mine. Fate reserved the 
doubloon for me. J only; none of ye could 
have raised the White Whale first. There 
she blows! there she blows! — there she 
blows! There again!— there again!’ he 
cried, in long-drawn, lingering, methodic 
tones, attuned to the gradual prolongings of 
the whale’s visible jets. ‘‘He’s going to 
sound! In stun’-sails! Down top-gallant- 
sails! Stand by three boats. Mr. Starbuck, 
remember, stay on board, and keep the ship. 
Helm there! Luff, luff a point! So; steady, 
man, steady! There go flukes! No, no; 
only black water! All ready the boats there? 
Stand by, stand by! Lower me, Mr. Star- 
buck; lower, lower, — quick, quicker!”’ and 
he slid through the air to the deck. 

“He is heading straight to leeward, sir,”’ 
cried Stubb; “right away from us; cannot 
have seen the ship yet.”’ 

“Be dumb, man! Stand by the braces! 
Hard down the helm! — brace up! Shiver 
her! — shiver her! - So; well that!’ Boats, 
boats!” ~ : SELL. ,OIgosi2-3$ 
‘~ Soon ‘all the boats but Starbuck’s were 
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dropped; all the boat-sails set — all the 
paddles plying; with rippling swiftness, 
shooting to leeward; and Ahab heading the 
onset. A pale, death-glimmer lit up Fedal- 
lah’s sunken eyes; a hideous motion gnawed 
his mouth. 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light 
prows sped through the sea; but only slowly 
they neared the foe. As they neared him, 
the ocean grew still more smooth; seemed 
drawing a carpet over its waves; seemed a 
noon meadow, so serenely it spread. At 
length the breathless hunter came so nigh his 
seemingly unsuspecting prey, that his entire 
dazzling hump was distinctly’ visible, sliding 
along the sea as if an isolated thing, and con- 
tinually set in a revolving ring of finest, 
fleecy, greenish foam. He saw the vast in-: 
volved wrinkles of the slightly projecting 
head beyond. Before it, far out on the soft 
Turkish-rugged waters, went the glistening 
white shadow from his broad, milky fore- 
head, a musical rippling playfully accom- 
panying the shade; and behind, the blue 
waters interchangeably flowed over into the 
moving valley of his steady wake; and on 
either hand bright bubbles arose and danced 
by his side. But these were broken again by 
the light toes of hundreds of gay fowl softly 
feathering the sea, alternate with their fitful 
flight; and like to some flagstaff rising from 
the painted hull of an argosy, the tall but 
shattered pole of a recent lance projected 
from the White Whale’s back; and at intervals 
one of the cloud of soft-toed fowls hovering, 
and to and fro skimming like a canopy over 
the fish, silently perched and rocked on this 
pole, the long tail feathers streaming like 
pennons. 

A gentle joyousness — a mighty mildness 
of repose in swiftness — invested the gliding 
whale. Not the white bull Jupiter swim- 
ming away with ravished Europa clinging to 
his graceful horns; his lovely, leering eyes 
sideways intent upon the maid; with smooth 
bewitching fleetness, rippling straight for the 
nuptial bower in Crete; not Jove, not that 
great majesty Supreme! did surpass the glort- 
fied White Whale as he so divinely swam. 

On each soft side coincident with the 
parted swell, that, once laving him, flowed 
so wide away —on each bright side, the 
whale shed off enticings. No wonder there 
had been some among the hunters who, 
namelessly transported and allured by all 
this serenity, had ventured to assail it; but 
had fatally found that quietude but «the 
vesture’ of tornadoes. Yet calm, enticing 
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calm, oh, whale! thou glidest on, to all who 
for the first time eye thee, no matter how 
many in that same way thou may’st have 
bejuggled and destroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tranquillities 
of the tropical sea, among waves whose hand- 
clappings were suspended by exceeding rap- 
ture, Moby Dick moved on, still withholding 
from sight the full terrors of his submerged 
trunk, entirely hiding the wrenched hideous- 
ness of his jaw. But soon the fore part of 
him slowly rose from the water; for an instant 
his whole marbleised body formed a high 
arch, like Virginia’s Natural Bridge, and 
warningly waving his bannered flukes in the 
air, the grand god revealed himself, sounded, 
and went out of sight. Hoveringly halting, 
and dipping on the wing, the white sea-fowls 
longingly lingered over the agitated pool that 
he left. 

With oars apeak, and paddles down, the 
sheets of their sails adrift, the three boats 
now stilly floated, awaiting Moby Dick’s re- 
appearance. 

‘An hour,” said Ahab, standing rooted in 
his boat’s stern, and he gazed beyond the 
whale’s place, towards the dim blue spaces 
and wide wooing vacancies to leeward. It 
was only an instant; for again his eyes 
seemed whirling round in his head as he 
swept the watery circle. The breeze now 
freshened; the sea began to swell. 

“The birds! — the birds!” cried Tash- 
tego. 

In long Indian file, as when herons take 
wing, the white birds were now all flying to- 
wards Ahab’s boat; and when within a few 
yards began fluttering over the water there, 
wheeling round and round, with joyous, ex- 
pectant cries. Their vision was keener than 
man’s; Ahab could discover no sign in the 
sea. But suddenly as he peered down and 
down into its depths, he profoundly saw a 
white living spot no bigger than a white 
weasel, with wonderful celerity uprising, and 
magnifying as it rose, till it turned, and then 
there were plainly revealed two long crooked 
rows of white, glistening teeth, floating up 
from the undiscoverable bottom. It was 
Moby Dick’s open mouth and scrolled jaw; 
his vast, shadowed bulk still half blending 
with the blue of the sea. The glittering 
mouth yawned beneath the boat like an 
open-doored marble tomb; and giving one 
sidelong sweep with his steering oar, Ahab 
whirled the craft aside from this tremendous 
apparition. Then, calling upon Fedallah to 
change places with him, went forward to the 


bows, and seizing Perth’s harpoon, com- 
manded his crew to grasp their oars and 
stand by to stern. 

Now, by reason of this timely spinning 
round the boat upon its axis, its bow, by 
anticipation, was made to face the whale’s 
head while yet under water. But as if per- 
ceiving this stratagem, Moby Dick, with 
that malicious intelligence ascribed to him, 
sidelingly transplanted himself, as it were, in 
an instant, shooting his plaited head length- 
wise beneath the boat. 

Through and through; through. every 
plank and each rib, it thrilled for an instant, 
the whale obliquely lying on his back, in the 
manner of a biting shark, slowly and feel- 
ingly taking its bows full within his mouth, 
so that the long, narrow, scrolled lower jaw 
curled high up into the open air, and one of 
the teeth caught in a rowlock. The bluish 
pearl-white of the inside of the jaw. was 
within six inches of Ahab’s head, and reached 
higher than that. In this attitude the 
White Whale now shook the slight cedar as 
a mildly cruel cat her mouse. With unas- 
tonished eyes Fedallah gazed, and crossed 
his arms; but the tiger-yellow crew were 
tumbling over each other’s heads to gain the 
uttermost stern. 

And now, while both elastic gunwales 
were springing in and out, as the whale dal- 
lied with the doomed craft in this devilish 
way; and from his body being submerged 
beneath the boat, he could not be darted at 
from the bows, for the bows were almost in- 
side of him, as it were; and while the other 
boats involuntarily paused, as before a quick 
crisis impossible to withstand, then it was | 
that monomaniac Ahab, furious with this 
tantalising vicinity of his foe, which placed 
him all alive and helpless in the very jaws he 
hated; frenzied with all this, he seized the 
long bone with his naked hands, and wildly 
strove to wrench it from its gripe. As now 
he thus vainly strove, the jaw slipped from 
him; the frail gunwales bent in, collapsed, 
and snapped, as both jaws, like an enormous 
shears, sliding further aft, bit the craft 
completely in twain, and locked themselves 
fast again in the sea, midway between the 
two floating wrecks. These floated aside, 
the broken ends drooping, the crew at the 
stern-wreck clinging to the gunwales, and 
striving to hold fast to the oars to lash them 
across. 

At that preluding moment, ere the boat 
was yet snapped, Ahab, the first to perceive 
the whale’s intent, by the crafty upraising of 
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| his head, a movement that loosed his hold 
for the time; at that moment his hand had 
made one final effort to push the boat out of 
| the bite. But only slipping further into the 
whale’s mouth, and tilting over sideways as 
it slipped, the boat had shaken off his hold 
on the jaw; spilled him out of it, as he leaned 
to the push; and so he fell flat-faced upon 
| the sea. | 
 Ripplingly withdrawing from his prey, 
Moby Dick now lay at a little distance, 
vertically thrusting his oblong white head up 
and down in the billows; and at the same 
time slowly revolving his whole spindled 
| body; so that when his vast wrinkled fore- 
head rose — some twenty or more feet out 
_ of the water — the now rising swells, with 
all. their confluent waves, dazzlingly broke 
against it; vindictively tossing their shivered 
_ spray still higher into the air.’ So, ina gale, 
_ the but half-baffled Channel billows only re- 
' coil from the base of the Eddystone, tri- 
' umphantly to overleap its summit with their 
' scud. 

But soon resuming his horizontal attitude, 
Moby Dick swam swiftly round and round 
the wrecked crew; sideways churning the 
_ water in his vengeful wake, as if lashing him- 
self up to still another and more deadly 
_ assault. The sight of the splintered boat 
' seemed to madden him, as the blood of 
grapes and mulberries cast before Antiochus’s 
_ elephants in the book of Maccabees. Mean- 
while Ahab half smothered in the foam of 
| the whale’s insolent tail, and too much of a 
_ cripple to swim, — though he could still keep 
| afloat, even in the heart of such a whirlpool 
| as that; helpless Ahab’s head was seen, like a 
_ tossed bubble which the least chance shock 
might burst. From the boat’s fragmentary 
| stern, Fedallah incuriously and mildly eyed 
| him; the clinging crew, at the other drifting 
' end, could not succour him; more than 
| enough was it for them to look to themselves, 
For so revolvingly appalling was the White 
Whale’s aspect, and so planetarily swift the 
ever-contracting circles he made, that he 
' seemed horizontally swooping upon them. 
And though the other boats, unharmed, still 
hovered hard by, still they dared not pull into 
the eddy to strike, lest that should be the 
signal for the instant destruction of the 
jeopardised castaways, Ahab and all; nor in 


1 This motion is peculiar to the sperm whale. It re- 
ceives its designation (pitchpoling) from its being likened 
to that preliminary up-and-down poise of the whale- 
lance, in the exercise called pitchpoling, previously 
described. By this motion the whale must best and 
most comprehensively view whatever objects may be 
encircling him. [Author’s note.] 
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that case could they themselves hope to es- 
cape. With straining eyes, then, they re- 
mained on the outer edge of the direful zone, 
whose centre had now become the old man’s 
head. 

Meantime, from the beginning all this had 
been descried from the ship’s mastheads; and 
squaring her yards, she had borne down upon 
the scene; and was now so nigh, that Ahab in 
the water hailed her; — ‘‘Sail on the’ — but 
that moment a breaking sea dashed on 
him from Moby Dick, and whelmed him for 
the time. But struggling out of it again, 
and chancing to rise on a towering crest, 
he shouted, — ‘‘Sail on the whale!— Drive 
him off!” 

The Pequod’s prows were pointed; and 
breaking up the charmed circle, she effectu- 
ally parted the White Whale from his victim. 
As he sullenly swam.off, the boats flew to the 
rescue. 

Dragged into Stubb’s boat with bloodshot, 
blinded eyes, the white brine caking in his 
wrinkles; the long tension of Ahab’s bodily 
strength did crack, and helplessly he yielded 
to his body’s doom for a time, lying all 
crushed in the bottom of Stubb’s boat, like 
one trodden under foot of herds of elephants. 
Far inland, nameless wails came from him, 
as desolate sounds from out ravines. 

But this intensity of his physical prostra- 
tion did but so much the more abbreviate it. 
In an instant’s compass, great hearts some- 
times condense to one deep pang, the sum- 
total of those shallow pains kindly diffused 
through feebler men’s whole lives. And so, 
such hearts, though summary in each one 
suffering; still, if the gods decree it, in their 
lifetime aggregate a whole age of woe, wholly 
made up of instantaneous intensities; for 
even in their pointless centres, those noble 
natures contain the entire circumferences of 
inferior souls. 

‘The harpoon,” said Ahab, half-way rising, 
and draggingly leaning on one bended arm 
— ‘is it safe?”’ 

‘Ave, sir, for it was not darted; this is it,”’ 
said Stubb, showing it. 

“Lay it before me;— any missing men?”’ 

‘One, two, three, four, five; — there were 
five oars, sir, and here are five men.” 

“That’s good. — Help me, man; I wish to 
stand. So, so, I see him! there! there! going 
to leeward still; what a leaping spout! — 
Hands off from me! The eternal sap runs 
up in Ahab’s bones again! Set the sail; out 
oars; the helm!”’ 

It is often the case that when a boat is 
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stove, its crew, being picked up by another 
boat, help to work that second boat; and the 
chase is thus continued with what is called 
double-banked oars. It was thus now. But 
the added power of the boat did not equal 
the added power of the whale, for he seemed 
to have treble-banked his every fin; swim- 
ming witha velocity which plainly showed, 
that if now, under these circumstances, 
pushed on, the chase would prove an indefi- 
nitely prolonged, if not a hopeless one; nor 
could any crew endure for so long a period, 
such an unintermitted, intense straining at 
the oar; a thing barely tolerable only in some 
one brief vicissitude. The ship itself, then, 
as it sometimes happens, offered the most 
promising intermediate means of overtaking 
the chase. Accordingly, the boats now made 
for her, and were soon swayed up to their 
cranes — the two parts of the wrecked boat 
having been previously secured by her — 
and then hoisting everything to her side, and 
stacking her canvas high up, and sideways 
outstretching it with stun’-sails, like the 
double-jointed wings of an albatross, the 
Pequod bore down in the leeward wake of 
‘Moby Dick. At the well-known, methodic 
intervals, the whale’s glittering spout was 
regularly announced from the manned 
mastheads; and when he would be reported 
as just gone down, Ahab would take the time, 
and then pacing the deck, binnacle-watch in 
hand, so soon as the last second of the al- 
lotted hour expired, his voice was heard. — 
“Whose is the doubloon now? D’ye see 
him?”’ and if the reply was, “No, sir!” 
straightway he commanded them to lift him 
to his perch. In this way the day wore on; 
Ahab, now aloft and motionless; anon, un- 
restingly pacing the planks. 

As he was thus walking, uttering no sound, 
except to hail the men aloft, or to bid them 
hoist a sail still higher, or to spread one toa 
still greater breadth — thus to and fro pacing, 
beneath his slouched hat, at every turn he 
passed his own wrecked boat, which had been 
dropped upon the quarter-deck, and lay there 
reversed; broken bow to shattered stern. At 
last he paused before it; and as in an already 
over-clouded sky fresh troops of clouds will 
sometimes sail across, so over the old man’s 
face there now stole some such added gloom 
as this. | 

Stubb: saw him pause; and perhaps in- 
tending, not vainly, though, to evince his 
own unabated fortitude, and thus keep up a 
valiant place in his Captain’s mind, he ‘ad- 
vanééd, and*eyeing the wreck exclaimed — 
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“The thistle the ass refused; it pricked his 


mouth too keenly, sir; ha! ha!” 

“What soulless thing is this that laughs 
before a wreck? Man, man! did I not know 
thee brave as fearless fire (and as mechanical) 
I could swear thou wert a poltroon. Groan 
nor laugh should be heard before a wreck.” 

“Aye, sir,” said Starbuck, drawing near, 
“tis a solemn sight; an omen, and an ill one.”’ 

“Omen? omen? — the dictionary! If the 
gods think to speak outright to man, they 
will honourably speak outright; not shake 
their heads, and give an old wives’ darkling 
hint. — Begone! Ye two are the opposite 
poles of one thing; Starbuck is Stubb re- 
versed, and Stubb is Starbuck; and ye two 
are all mankind; and Ahab stands alone 
among the millions of the peopled earth, nor 
gods nor men his neighbors! Cold, cold — 
I shiver! — How now? Aloft there! D’ye 
see him? Sing out for every spout, though 
he spout ten times a second!”’ 

The day was nearly done; only the hem of 
his golden robe was rustling. Soon, it was 
almost dark, but the look-out men still re- 
mained unset. 

“Can’t see the spout now, sir;— too 
dark”’ — cried a voice from the air. 

‘“How heading when last seen?” 

‘As before, sir, — straight to leeward.” 

“Good! he will travel slower now ’tis night. 
Down royals and top-gallant stun’-sails, Mr. 
Starbuck. We must not run over him be- 
fore morning; he’s making a passage now, 
and may heave-to a while. Helm there! 
keep her full before the wind! — Aloft! 
come down! — Mr. Stubb, send a fresh hand 
to the foremast-head, and see it manned till 
morning.’ — Then advancing towards the 
doubloon in the mainmast — ‘“‘Men, this 
gold is mine, for I earned it; but I shall let it 
abide here till the White Whale is dead; and 
then, whosoever of ye first raises him, upon 
the day he shall be killed, this gold is that 
man’s; and if on that day I shall again raise 
him, then ten times its sum shall be divided 
among all of ye! Away now! — the deck is 
thine, sir.” : 

And so saying, he placed himself half-way 
within the scuttle, and slouching his hat, 
stood there till dawn, except when at inter- 
vals rousing himself to see how the night wore 
on. 


The Chase — Second Day 


At daybreak, the three mastheads were 
punctually manned afresh. 
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“D’ye see him?" cried Ahab, after allowing 
a little space for the light to spread. 

‘“‘See nothing, sir.”’ 

“Turn up all hands and make sail! he 
travels faster than I thought for; — the top- 
gallant sails! — aye, they should have been 
kept on her all night. But no matter — ’tis 
but resting for the rush.” 

Here be it said, that this pertinacious pur- 
suit of one particular whale, continued 
through day into night, and through night 
into day, is a thing by no means unprece- 
dented in the South Sea fishery. For such 
is the wonderful skill, prescience of experi- 
ence, and invincible confidence acquired by 
some great natural geniuses among the Nan- 
tucket commanders, that from the simple 
observation of a whale when last descried, 
they will, under certain given circumstances, 
pretty accurately foretell both the direction 
in which he will continue to swim for a time, 
while out of sight, as well as his probable 
rate of progression during that period. And, 
in these cases, somewhat as a pilot, when 
about losing sight of a coast, whose general 
trending he well knows, and which he de- 
sires shortly to return to again, but at some 
further point; like as this pilot stands by his 
compass, and takes the precise bearing of 
the cape at present visible, in arder the more 
certainly to hit aright the remote, unseen 
headland, eventually to be visited: so does 
the fisherman, at his compass, with the 
whale; for after being chased, and diligently 


“marked, through several hours of daylight, . 


then, when night obscures the fish, the 
creature’s future wake through the darkness 
is almost as established to the sagacious mind 
of the hunter, as the pilot’s coast is to him. 
So that to this hunter’s wondrous skill, the 
proverbial evanescence of a thing writ in 
water, a wake, is to all desired purposes well- 
nigh as reliable as the steadfast land. And 
-as the mighty iron Leviathan of the modern 
railway is so familiarly known in its every 
pace, that, with watches in their hands, men 
time his rate as doctors that of a baby’s 
pulse; and lightly say of it, “the up train or 
the down train will reach such or such a 
spot, at such or such an hour,” even so, al- 
most, there are occasions when these Nan- 
tucketers time that other Leviathan of the 
deep, according to the observed humour of 
his speed; and say to themselves, “‘so many 
hours hence this whale will have gone two 
hundred miles, will have about reached this 


or that: degree of latitude or longitude.” 


But to render this acutenéss at all successful 


in the end; the wind and the sea must be the 
whaleman’s allies; for of what present avail 
to the becalmed or windbound mariner is the 
skill that assures him he is exactly ninety- 
three leagues and a quarter from his port? 
Inferable from these statements are many 
collateral subtle matters touching the chase 
of whales. . 

The ship tore on; leaving such a furrow in 
the sea as when a cannon-ball, missent, be- 
comes a ploughshare and turns up the level 
field. 

“By salt and hemp!” cried Stubb, “but 
this swift motion of the deck creeps up one’s 
legs and tingles at the heart. ‘This ship and 
I are two brave fellows! — Ha! ha! Some 
one take me up, and launch me, spine-wise, 
on the sea, — for by live-oaks! my spine’s a 
keel. Ha, ha! we go the gait that leaves no 
dust behind!” 


“There she blows—she blows! — she 
blows! — right ahead!’’ was now the mast- 
head cry. 


‘‘Aye, aye!”’ cried Stubb, ‘‘I knew it — ye 
can’t escape — blow on and split your spout, 
O whale! the mad fiend himself is after ye! 
blow your trump — blister your lungs! — 
Ahab will dam off your blood, as a miller 
shuts his water-gate upon the stream!”’ 

And Stubb did but speak out for well-nigh 
all that crew. The frenzies of the chase had 
by this time worked them bubblingly up, 
like old wine worked anew. Whatever pale 
fears and forebodings some of them might 
have felt before; these were not only now 
kept out of sight through the growing awe of 
Ahab, but they were broken up, and on all 
sides routed, as timid prairie hares that 
scatter before the bounding bison. The 
hand of Fate had snatched all their souls; 
and by the stirring perils of the previous day; 
the rack of the past night’s suspense; the 
fixed, unfearing, blind, reckless way in which 
their wild craft went plunging towards its 
flying mark; by all these things, their hearts 
were bowled along.. The wind that made 
great bellies of their sails, and rushed the 
vessel on by arms invisible as irresistible; 
this seemed the symbol of that unseen agency 
which so enslaved them to the race. 

They were one man, not thirty. For as 
the one ship that held them all; though it was 
put together of all contrasting things — oak, 
and maple; and pine wood; iron, and pitch, 
and hemp — yet all these ran: into each 
other in-the.one concrete hull, which shot on 
its way, both:balanced and directed«by. the 
long central:kéel; even so, all the:individual- 
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ities of the crew, this man’s valour, that 
man’s fear; guilt and guiltiness, all varieties 
were welded into oneness, and were all 
directed to that fatal goal which Ahab their 
one lord and keel did point to. 

The rigging lived. The mastheads, like 
the tops of tall paims, were outspreadingly 
tufted with arms and legs. Clinging to a 
spar with one hand, some reached forth the 
other with impatient wavings; others, shad- 
ing their eyes from the vivid sunlight, sat 
far out on the rocking yards; all the spars in 
full bearing of mortals, ready and ripe for 
their fate. Ah! how they still strove through 
that infinite blueness to seek out the thing 
that might destroy them! 

“Why sing ye not out for him, if ye see 
him?” cried Ahab, when, after the lapse of 
some minutes since the first cry, no more 
had been heard. ‘‘Sway me up, men; ye 
have been deceived; not Moby Dick casts 
one odd jet that way, and then disap- 
pears.” 

It was even so; in their headlong eagerness, 
the men had mistaken some other thing for 
the whale-spout, as the event itself soon 
proved; for hardly had Ahab reached his 
perch; hardly was the rope belayed to its pin 
on deck, when he struck the key-note to an 
orchestra, that made the air vibrate as with 
the combined discharges of rifles. The tri- 
umphant halloo of thirty buckskin lungs was 
heard, as— much nearer to the ship than 
the place of the imaginary jet, less than a 
mile ahead — Moby Dick bodily burst into 
view! For not by any calm and indolent 
spoutings; not by the peaceable gush of that 
mystic fountain in his head, did the White 
Whale now reveal his vicinity; but by the 
far more wondrous phenomenon of breach- 
ing. Rising with his utmost velocity from 
the furthest depths, the sperm whale thus 
booms his entire bulk into the pure element 
of air, and piling up a mountain of dazzling 
foam, shows his place to the distance of seven 
miles and more. In those moments, the 
torn, enraged waves he shakes off seem his 
mane; in some cases this breaching is his act 
of defiance. 

“There she breaches! there she breaches!”’ 
was the cry, as in his immeasurable brava- 
does the White Whale tossed himself salmon- 
like to heaven. So suddenly seen in the 
blue plain of the sea, and relieved against the 
still bluer margin of the sky, the spray that 
he raised, for the moment, intolerably glit- 
tered and glared like a glacier; and stood 
there gradually fading and fading away from 


its first sparkling intensity, to the dim misti- 


ness of an advancing shower in a vale. 
‘Aye, breach your last to the sun, Moby 
Dick!”’ cried Ahab, ‘‘thy hour and thy har- 


poon are at hand! — Down! down all of ye, 
but one man at the fore. The boats! — 
stand by!”’ ' 


Unmindful of the tedious rope-ladders of 
the shrouds, the men, like shooting stars, 
slid to the deck, by the isolated backstays 
and halyards; while Ahab, less dartingly, but 
still rapidly, was dropped from his perch. 

‘“‘Lower away,’ he cried, so soon as he had 
reached his boat —a spare one, rigged the 
afternoon previous. ‘‘Mr. Starbuck, the 
ship is thine — keep away from the boats, 
but keep near them. Lower, all!”’ 

As if to strike a quick terror into them, by 
this time being the first assailant himself, 
Moby Dick had turned, and was now coming 
for the three crews. Ahab’s boat was cen- 
tral; and cheering his men, he told them he 
would take the whale head-and-head, — 
that is, pull straight up to his forehead, —a 
not uncommon thing; for when within a 
certain limit, such a course excludes the com- 
ing onset from the whale’s sidelong vision. 
But ere that close limit was gained, and while 
yet all three boats were plain as the ship’s 
three masts ,to his eye; the White Whale, 
churning himself into furious speed, almost 
in an instant as it were, rushing among the 
boats with open jaws, and a lashing tail, of- 
fered appalling battle on every side; and 


boat, seemed only intent on annihilating 
each separate plank of which those boats 
were made. But skilfully manceuvred, in- 
cessantly wheeling like trained charges in the 
field; the boats for a while eluded him; 
though, at times, but by a plank’s breadth; 
while all the time, Ahab’s unearthly slogan 
tore every other cry but his to shreds. 

But at last in his untraceable evolutions, 
the White Whale so crossed and recrossed, 
and in a thousand ways entangled the slack 
of the three lines now fast to him, that they 
foreshortened, and, of themselves, warped 
the devoted boats towards the planted irons 
in him; though now for a moment the whale 
drew aside a little, as if to rally for a more 
tremendous charge. Seizing that oppor- 
tunity, Ahab first paid out more line: and 
then was rapidly hauling and jerking in upon 
it again — hoping that way to disencumber 
it of some snarls — when lo! —a sight more 
savage than the embattled teeth of sharks! 

Caught and twisted — corkscrewed in the 


. heedless of the irons darted at him from every ~ 


mazes of the line —loose harpoons and 
lances, with all their bristling barbs and 
points, came flashing and dripping up to the 
chocks in the bows of Ahab’s boat. Only 
one thing could be done. Seizing the boat- 
knife, he critically reached within — through 
—and then, without — the rays of steel; 
dragged in the line beyond, passed it, in- 
board, to the bowsman, and then, twice 
sundering the rope near the chocks — 
dropped the intercepted fagot of steel into 
‘the sea; and was all fast again. That in- 
stant, the White Whale made a sudden rush 
among the remaining tangles of the other 
lines; by so doing, irresistibly dragged the 
‘more involved boats of Stubb and Flask to- 
wards his flukes; dashed them together like 
two rolling husks on a surf-beaten beach, and 
then, diving down into the sea, disappeared 
in a boiling maelstrom, in which, for a space, 
the odorous cedar chips of the wrecks danced 
round and round, like the grated nutmeg in a 
swiftly stirred bowl of punch. 

While the two crews were yet circling in 
the waters, reaching out after the revolving 
| line-tubs, oars, and other floating furniture, 
while aslope little Flask bobbed up and down 
like an empty vial, twitching his legs up- 
wards to escape the dreaded jaws of sharks; 
and Stubb was lustily singing out for some 
one to ladle him up; and while the old man’s 
Jine — now parting — admitted of his pull- 
ing into the creamy pool to rescue whom he 
could: —in that wild simultaneousness of a 
thousand concreted perils, — Ahab’s yet 
unstricken boat seemed drawn up towards 
| heaven by invisible wires, — as, arrow-like, 
shooting perpendicularly from the sea, the 
White Whale dashed his broad forehead 
against its bottom, and sent it, turning over 
and over, into the air; till it fell again — 
gunwale downwards — and Ahab and his 
men struggled out from under it, like seals 
from a seaside cave. , 

The first uprising momentum of the whale 
— modifying its direction as he struck the 
| surface — involuntarily launched him along 
| it, to a little distance from the centre of the 
destruction he had made; and with his back 
to it, he now lay for a moment slowly feeling 
with his flukes from side to side; and when- 
ever a stray oar, bit of plank, the least chip 
or crumb of the boats touched his skin, his 
| tail swiftly drew back, and came sideways, 
smiting the sea. But soon, as if satisfied that 
his work for that time was done, he pushed 
his plaited forehead through the ocean, and 
| trailing after him the intertangled lines, con- 
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tinued his leeward way at a traveller’s 
methodic pace. 

As before, the attentive ship having de- 
scried the whole fight, again came bearing 
down to the rescue, and dropping a boat, 
picked up the floating mariners, tubs, oars, 
and whatever else could be caught at, and 
safely landed them on her decks. Some 
sprained shoulders, wrists, and ankles; livid 
contusions; wrenched harpoons and lances; 
inextricable intricacies of rope; shattered 
oars and planks; all these were there; but no 
fatal or even serious ill seemed to have be- 
fallen any one. As with Fedallah the day 
before, so Ahab was now found grimly cling- 
ing to his boat’s broken half, which afforded 
a comparatively easy float; nor did it so 
exhaust him as the previous: day’s mis- 
hap. 

But when he was helped to the deck, all 
eyes were fastened upon him; as instead of 
standing by himself he still half-hung upon 
the shoulder of Starbuck, who had thus far 
been the foremost to assist him. His ivory 
leg had been snapped off, leaving but one 
short sharp splinter. 

‘Aye, aye, Starbuck, ‘tis sweet to lean 
sometimes, be the leaner who he will; and 
would old Ahab had leaned oftener than he 
has.”’ 

‘The ferrule has not stood, sir,’’ said the 
carpenter, now coming up; “I put good work 
into that leg.” 

“But no bones broken, sir, I hope,’’ said 
Stubb with true concern. 

‘Aye! and all splintered to pieces, Stubb! 
—d’ye see it. — But even with a broken 
bone, old Ahab is untouched; and I account 
no living bone of mine one jot more me, than 
this dead one that’s lost. Nor white whale, 
nor man, nor fiend, can so much as graze old 
Ahab in his own proper and inaccessible be- 
ing. Can any lead touch yonder floor, any 
mast scrape yonder roof? — Aloft there! 
which way?” 

“Dead to leeward, sir.”’ 

‘Up helm, then; pile on the sail again, 
shipkeepers! down the rest of the spare boats 
and rig them — Mr. Starbuck, away, and 
muster the boat’s crews.” 

“Tet me first help thee towards the bul- 
warks, sir.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! how this splinter gores me 
now! Accursed fate! that the unconquerable 
captain in the soul should have such a craven 
mate!”’ 

“Sir?’’ 


“My body, man, not thee. Give me 
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something for a cane — there, that shivered 
lance will do. Muster the men. Surely I 
have not seen him yet. By heaven, it cannot 
be! — missing? — quick! call them all.”’ 

The old man’s hinted thought was true. 
Upon mustering the company, the Parsee 
was not there. 

“The Parsee!’’ cried Stubb — “he must 
have been caught in Ks 

“The black vomit wrench thee! — run all 
of ye above, alow, cabin, forecastle — find 
him — not gone — not gone!”’ 

But quickly they returned to him with the 
tidings that the Parsee was nowhere to be 
found. 

‘Aye, sir,’ said Stubb — “caught among 
the tangles of your line — I thought I saw 
him dragging under.”’ 

“My line? my line? Gone? — gone? 
What means that littlke word? — What 
death-knell rings in it, that old Ahab shakes 
as if he were the belfry. The harpoon, too! 
— toss over the litter there, — d’ye see it? — 
the forged iron, men, the White Whale’s — 
no, no, no, — blistered fool! this hand did 
dart it!—’tis in the fish! — Aloft there! 
Keep him nailed — Quick! — all hands to 
the rigging of the boats — collect the oars — 
harpooneers! the irons, the irons! — hoist 
the royals higher — a pull on all the sheets! 
—helm there! steady, steady for your life! 
I’ll ten times girdle the unmeasured globe; 
yea and dive straight through it, but I'll 
slay him yet!” 

“Great God! but for one single instant 
show thyself,’ cried Starbuck; ‘‘never never 
wilt thou capture him, old man. — In Jesus’ 
name no more of this, that’s worse than 
devil’s madness. Two days chased; twice 
stove to splinters; thy very leg once-more 
snatched from under thee; thy evil shadow 
gone — all good angels mobbing thee with 
warnings: — what more wouldst thou have? 
— Shall we keep chasing this murderous 
fish till he swamps the last man? Shall we 
be dragged by him to the bottom of the sea? 
Shall we be towed by him to the infernal 
world? Oh, oh! — Impiety and blasphemy 
to hunt him more!”’ 

“Starbuck, of late I’ve felt strangely 
moved to thee; ever since that hour we both 
saw — thou know’st what, in one another’s 
eyes. Butin this matter of the whale, be the 
front of thy face to me as the palm of this 
hand — a lipless, unfeatured blank. Ahab is 
for ever Ahab, man. This whole act’s im- 
mutably decreed. ’Twas rehearsed by thee 
and me-a billion years before this ocean 


rolled. Fool! Iam the Fates’ lieutenant; I 
act under orders. Look thou, underling! 
that thou obeyest mine, — Stand round me, 
men. Ye see an old man cut down to the 
stump; leaning on a shivered lance; propped 
up ona lonely foot. ’Tis Ahab — his body’s | 
part; but Ahab’s soul’s a centipede, that 
moves upon a hundred legs. I feel strained, 
half stranded, as ropes that tow dismasted 
frigates in a gale; and I may look so. But 
ere I break, ye’ll hear me crack; and till ye 
hear that, know that Ahab’s hawser tows his 
purpose yet. Believe ye, men, in the things 
called omens? ‘Then laugh aloud, and cry 
encore! For ere they drown, drowning 
things will twice rise to the surface; then 
rise again, to sink for evermore. So with 
Moby Dick — two days he’s floated — to- 
morrow will be the third. Aye, men, he'll 
rise once more — but only to spout his last! 
D’ye feel brave men, brave?”’ 

‘‘ As fearless fire,’’ cried Stubb. 

“And as mechanical,’ muttered Ahab. 
Then as the men went forward, he muttered 
on:— ‘The things called omens! And 
yesterday I talked the same to Starbuck 
there, concerning my broken boat. Oh! how 
valiantly I seek to drive out of others’ hearts 
what’s clinched so fast in mine! — The 
Parsee — the Parsee! — gone, gone? and he 
was to go before: — but still was to be seen 
again ere I could perish — How’s that? — 
There’s a riddle now might baffle all the 
lawyers backed by the ghosts of the whole 
line of judges: — like a hawk’s beak it pecks 
my brain. J’ll, I'll solve it, though!” 

When dusk descended, the whale was still 
in sight to leeward. : 

So once more the sail was shortened, and 
everything passed nearly as on the previous 
night; only, the sound of hammers and the 
hum of the grindstone was heard till nearly 
daylight, as the men toiled by lanterns in the 
complete and careful rigging of the spare 
boats and sharpening their fresh weapons for 
the morrow. Meantime, of the broken keel 
of Ahab’s wrecked craft the carpenter made 
him another leg; while still as on the night 
before, slouched Ahab stood fixed within his 
scuttle; his hid, heliotrope glance anticipat- 
ingly gone backward on its dial, set due east- 
ward for the earliest sun. 


The Chase —— Third Day 


The morning of the third day dawned fair 
and fresh, and once more the solitary night- 
man at the fore-masthead was relieved by 
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crowds of the daylight lookouts, who dotted 
every mast and almost every spar. 

“Tye see him?”’ cried Ahab; but the whale 
was not yet in sight. 

“Tn his infallible wake, though; but follow 
that wake, that’s all. Helm there; steady, 
as thou goest, and hast been going. What a 
lovely day again! were it a new-made world, 
and made for a summer-house to the angels, 
and this morning the first of its throwing 
open to them, a fairer day could not dawn 
upon that world. Here's food for thought, 
had. Ahab time to think, but Ahab never 
thinks; he only feels, feels, feels, that’s ting- 
ling enough for mortal man! to think’s 
audacity. God only has that right and 
privilege. . Thinking is, or ought to be, a 
coolness and.a calmness; and our poor hearts 
throb, and our poor brains beat too much for 
that. And yet, I’ve sometimes thought my 
brain was very calm — frozen calm, this old 
skull cracks so, like a glass in which the con- 
tents turn to ice, and shiver it.. And still 
this hair is growing now; this moment grow- 
ing, and heat must breed it; but no, it’s like 
that sort of common grass that will grow any- 
where, between the earthy clefts of Green- 
land ice or in Vesuvius lava. How the wild 
winds blow it; they whip it about me as the 
torn shreds of split sails lash the tossed ship 
they cling to. A vile wind that has no doubt 
blown ere this through prison corridors and 
cells, and wards of hospitals, and ventilated 
them, and now comes blowing hither as inno- 
cent as fleeces. Out upon it! — it’s tainted. 
Were I the wind, I'd blow no more on such a 
wicked, miserable world. I’d craw! some- 
where to a cave, and slink there. And yet, 
‘tis a noble and heroic thing, the wind! who 
ever conquered it? In every fight it has the 
last and bitterest blow. Run tilting at it, 
and you but run through it. Ha!a coward 
wind that strikes stark-naked men, but will 
not stand to receive a single blow. Even 
Ahab is a braver thing — a nobler thing than 
that... Would now the wind but had a body; 
but all the things that most exasperate and 
outrage mortal man, all these things are 
bodiless, but only bodiless as objects, not as 
agents. There’s a most special, a most cun- 
ning, oh, a most malicious difference! And 
yet, I say again, and swear it now, that there’s 
something all glorious and gracious in the 
wind. These warm Trade Winds, at least, 
that in the clear heavens blow straight on, in 
strong and steadfast, vigorous mildness; and 
veer not from their mark, however the baser 
currents of the sea may turn and tack, and 
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mightiest Mississippis of the land shift and 
swerve about, uncertain where to go at last. 
And by the eternal Poles! these same Trades 
that so directly blow my good ship on; these 
Trades, or something like them — something 
so unchangeable, and full as strong, blow 


my keeled soul along! To it! Aloft there! 


What d’ye see?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Nothing! and noon at hand! 
doubloon goes a-begging! See the sun! 
Aye, aye, it must be so. I’ve over-sailed 
him. How, got the start? Aye, he’s chasing 
me now; not I, kim — that’s bad; | might 
have known it, too. Fool! the lines — the 
harpoons he’s towing. Aye, aye, I have run 
him by last night. About! about! Come 
down, all of ye, but the regular lookouts! 
Man the braces!”’ 

Steering as she had done, the wind had 
been somewhat on the Pequod’s quarter, so 
that now being pointed in the reverse direc- 
tion, the braced ship sailed hard upon the 
breeze as she rechurned the cream in her own 
white wake. 

‘Against the wind he now steers for the 
open jaw,” murmured Starbuck to himself, 
as he coiled the new-hauled main-brace upon 
the rail. ‘God keep us, but already my 
bones feel damp within me, and from the in- 
side wet my flesh. I misdoubt me that I dis- 
obey my God in obeying him!”’ 

“Stand by to sway me up!”’ cried Ahab, 
advancing to the hempen basket. “We 
should meet him soon.”’ 

‘‘ Aye, aye, sir,” and straightway Starbuck 
did Ahab’s bidding, and once more Ahab 
swung on high. 

A whole hour now passed; gold-beaten out 
to ages. Time itself now held long breaths 
with keen suspense. But at last, some three 
points off the weather-bow, Ahab descried 
the spout again, and instantly from the three 
mastheads three shrieks went up as if the 
tongues of fire had voiced it. 

‘Forehead to forehead I meet thee, this 
third time, Moby Dick! On deck there! — 
brace sharper up; crowd her into the wind’s 
eye. He’s too far off to lower yet, Mr. Star- 
buck. The sails shake! Stand over that 
helmsman with a topmaul! , So, so; he 
travels fast, and I must down. But let me 
have one more good round look aloft here at 
the sea; there’s time for that. An old, old 
sight, and yet somehow so young; aye, and 
not changed a wink since I first saw it, a boy, 
from the sandhills of Nantucket! The same! 
— the same! — the same to Noah as to me, 
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There’s a soft shower to leeward. Such 
lovely leewardings! ‘They must lead some- 
where — to something else than common 
land, more palmy than the palms. Leeward! 
the White Whale goes that way; look to wind- 
ward, then; the better if the bitterer quarter. 
But good- bye, good-bye, old masthead! 
What’s this? — green? ay, tiny mosses in 
these warped cracks. No such green weather 
stains on Ahab’s head! ‘There’s the differ- 
ence now between man’s old age and matter’s. 
But aye, old mast, we both grow old to- 
gether; sound in our hulls, though, are we 
not, my ship? Aye, minus a leg, that’s all. 
By heaven! this dead wood has the better of 
my live flesh every way. I can’t compare 
with it; and I’ve known some ships made of 
dead trees outlast the lives of men made of 
the most vital stuff of vital fathers. What's 
that he said? he should still go before me, my 
pilot; and yet to be seen again? But where? 
Shall I have eyes at the bottom of the sea, 
supposing I descend those endless stairs? and 
all night I’ve been sailing from him, wherever 
he did sink to. Aye, aye, like many more 
thou told’st direful truth as touching thyself, 
O Parsee; but, Ahab, there thy shot fell short. 
Good-bye, masthead — keep a good eye 
upon the whale, the while I’m gone. We'll 
talk to-morrow, nay, to-night, when the White 
Whale lies down there, tied by head and tail.” 


He gave the word; and still gazing round 


him, was steadily lowered through the cloven 
blue air to the deck. 

In due time the boats were lowered; but 
as standing in his shallop’s stern, Ahab just 
hovered upon the point of the descent, he 
waved to the mate, — who held one of the 
tackle-ropes on deck — and bade him pause. 

“Starbuck!” 

“Sir?”’ 

“For the third time my soul’s ship starts 
upon this voyage, Starbuck.”’ 

“Aye, sir, thou wilt have it so.” 

‘Some ships sail from their ports, and ever 
afterward are missing, Starbuck!”’ 

“Truth, sir: saddest truth.” 

‘‘Some men die at ebb tide; some at low 
water; some at the full of the flood; — and I 
feel now like a billow that’s all one crested 
comb, Starbuck. I am old; — shake hands 
with me, man.”’ 

Their hands met; 
Starbuck’s tears the glue. 

“Oh, my captain, my captain! — noble 
heart — go not — go not! — see, it’s a brave 
man that weeps; how great the agony of the 
persuasion then!”’ 


their eyes fastened; 


“Lower away!’’ — cried Ahab, tossing the 
mate’s arm from him. ‘Stand by, the crew!” — 

In an instant the boat was pulling round 
close under the stern. 

‘“The sharks! the sharks!’’ cried a voice 
from the low cabin-window there; ‘“O master, 
my master, come back!”’ 

But Ahab heard nothing; for his own voice 
was high-lifted then; and the boat leaped on. 

Yet the voice spake true; for scarce had 
he pushed from the ship, when numbers of 
sharks, seemingly rising from out the dark 
waters beneath the hull, maliciously snapped 
at the blades of the oars, every time they 
dipped in the water; and in this way ac- 
companied the boat with their bites. It is 
a thing not uncommonly happening to the 
whale-boats. in those swarming seas; the 
sharks at times apparently following them in 
the same prescient way that vultures hover 
over the banners of marching regiments in the 
east. But these were the first sharks that 
had been observed by the Pequod since the 
White Whale had been first descried; and 
whether it was that Ahab’s crew were all such 
tiger-yellow barbarians, and therefore their 
flesh more musky to the senses of the sharks 
—a matter sometimes well known to affect 
them, — however it was, they seemed to fol- 
low that one boat without molesting the 
others. 

“Heart of wrought steel!’’ murmured 
Starbuck, gazing over the side, and following 
with his eyes the receding boat — ‘‘canst 
thou yet ring boldly to that sight? — lower- 
ing thy keel among ravening sharks, and fol- 
lowed by them, open-mouthed, to the chase; 
and this the critical third day? — For when 
three days flow together in one continuous 
intense pursuit; be sure the first is the morn- 
ing, the second the noon, and the third the 
evening and the end of that thing — be that 
end what it may. Oh! my God! what is this 
that shoots through me, and leaves me so 
deadly calm, yet expectant, — fixed at the 
top of a shudder! Future things swim be- 
fore me, as in empty outlines and skeletons; 
all the past is somehow grown dim. Mary, 
girl! thou fadest in pale glories behind me; 
boy! I seem to see but thy eyes grown won- 
drous blue. Strangest problems of life seem 
clearing; but clouds sweep between — Is my 
journey’s end coming? My legs feel faint; 
like his who has footed it all day. Feel thy | 
heart, — beats it yet? — Stir thyself, Star- 
buck! — stave it off — move, move! speak 
aloud! Masthead there! See ye my 
boy’s hand on the hill? — Crazed; — aloft 
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there! — keep thy keenest eye upon the 
boats: — mark well the whale! — Ho! again! 
— drive off that hawk! see! he pecks — he 
tears the vane’’ — pointing to the red flag 
flying at the main-truck — ‘‘Ha! he soars 
away with it!— Where's the old man now? 
see’st thou that sight, oh Ahab! — shudder, 
shudder!”’ 

The boats had not gone very far, when by 
a signal from the mastheads — a downward- 
pointed arm, Ahab knew that the whale had 
_ sounded; but intending to be near him at the 
next rising, he held on his way a little side- 
ways from the vessel; the becharmed crew 
maintaining the profoundest silence, as the 
head-beat waves hammered and hammered 
against the opposing bow. 

“Drive, drive in your nails, oh ye waves! 
to their uttermost heads drive them in! ye 
but strike a thing without a lid; and no coffin 
and no hearse can be mine: — and hemp only 
can kill me! Ha! ha!” 

Suddenly the waters around them slowly 
swelled in broad circles; then quickly up- 
heaved, as if sideways sliding from a sub- 
merged berg of ice, swiftly rising to the 
surface. A low rumbling sound was heard; 
4 subterraneous hum; and then all held their 
breaths; as bedraggled with trailing ropes, 
and harpoons, and lances, a vast form shot 
lengthwise, but obliquely, from the sea. 
Shrouded in a thin drooping veil of mist, it 
hovered for a moment in the rainbowed air; 
and then fell swamping back into the deep. 
Crushed thirty feet upward, the waters 
flashed for an instant like heaps of fountains, 
then brokenly sank in a shower of flakes, 
leaving the circling surface creamed like new 
milk round the marble trunk of the whale. 

““Give way!” cried Ahab to the oarsmen, 
and the boats darted forward to the attack; 
but maddened by yesterday’s fresh irons that 
corroded in him, Moby Dick seemed com- 
binedly possessed by all the angels that fell 
from heaven. The wide tiers of welded 
tendons overspreading his broad white fore- 
head, beneath the transparent skin, looked 
knitted together; as head on, he came churn- 
ing his tail among the boats; and once more 
flailed them apart; spilling out the irons and 
lances from the two mates’ boats, and dash- 
ing in one side of the upper part of their 
bows, but leaving Ahab’s almost without a 
scar. 

While Daggoo and Queequeg were stopping 
the strained planks; and as the whale swim- 
ming out from them, turned, and showed one 
entire flank as he shot by them again; at that 
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moment a quick cry went up. Lashed round 
and round to the fish’s back; pinioned in the 
turns upon turns in which, during the past 
night, the whale had reeled the involutions of 
the lines around him, the half torn body of 
the Parsee was seen; his sable raiment frayed 
to shreds; his distended eyes turned full upon 
old Ahab. 

The harpoon dropped from his hand. 

“Befooled, befooled!’? — drawing in a 
long lean breath — ‘‘Aye, Parsee! I see thee 
again. — Aye, and thou goest before; and 
this, this then is the hearse that thou didst 
promise. But I hold thee to the last letter 
of thy word. Where is the second hearse? 
Away, mates, to the ship! those boats are use- 
less now; repair them if ye can in time, and 


‘return to me; if not, Ahab is enough to die — 


Down, men! the first thing that but offers to 
jump from this boat I stand in, that thing | 
harpoon. Ye are not other men, but my 
arms and my legs; and so obey me. — Where’s 
the whale? gone down again?”’ 

But he looked too nigh the boat; for as if 
bent upon escaping with the corpse he bore, 
and as if the particular place of the last en- 
counter had been but a stage in his leeward 
voyage, Moby Dick was now again steadily 
swimming forward; and had almost passed 
the ship, — which thus far had been sailing 
in the contrary direction to him, though for 
the present her headway had been stopped. 
He seemed swimming with his utmost ve- 
locity, and now only intent upon pursuing 
his own straight path in the sea. 

“Oh! Ahab,” cried Starbuck, ‘not too 
late is it, even now, the third day, to desist. 
See! Moby Dick seeks thee not. It is thou, 
thou, that madly seekest him!” 

Setting sail to the rising wind, the lonely 
boat was swiftly impelled to leeward, by 
both oars and canvas. And at last when 
Ahab was sliding by the vessel, so near as 
plainly to distinguish Starbuck's face as he 
leaned over the rail, he hailed him to turn 
the vessel about, and follow him, not too 
swiftly, at a judicious interval. Glancing 
upward, he saw Tashtego, Queequeg, and - 
Daggoo, eagerly mounting to the three mast- 
heads; while the oarsmen were rocking in the 
two staved boats which had just been hoisted 
to the side, and were busily at work in re- 
pairing them. One after the other, through 
the port-holes, as he sped, he also caught 
flying glimpses of Stubb and Flask, busying 
themselves on deck among bundles of new 
irons and lances. As he saw all this; as he 
heard the hammers in the broken boats; far 
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other hammers seemed driving a nail into his 
heart. But he rallied. And now marking 
that the vane or flag was gone from the main 
masthead, he shouted to Tashtego, who had 
just gained that perch, to descend again for 
another flag, and a hammer and nails, and so 
nail it to the mast. 

Whether fagged by the three days’ running 
chase, and the resistance to his swimming in 
the knotted hamper he bore; or whether it 
was some latent deceitfulness and malice in 
him: whichever was true, the White Whale’s 
way now began to abate, as it seemed, from 
the boat so rapidly nearing him once more; 
though indeed the whale’s last start had not 
been so long a one as before. And still as 
Ahab glided over the waves the unpitying 
sharks accompanied him; and so _pertina- 
ciously stuck to the boat; and so continually 
bit at the plying oars, that the blades became 
jagged and crunched, and left small splinters 
in the sea, at almost every dip. 

‘‘Heed them not! those teeth but give new 
rowlocks to your oars. Pull on! ’tis the 
better rest, the shark’s jaw than the yielding 
water.” 

“But at every bite, sir, the thin blades 
grow smaller and smaller!’’ 

“They will last long enough! pull on! 
— But who can tell’’—he muttered — 
“whether these sharks swim to feast on the 
whale or on Ahab? — But pull on! Aye, all 
alive, now — we near him. The helm! take 
the helm! let me pass,’’—and so saying, 
two of the oarsmen helped him forward to the 
bows of the still flying boat. 

At length as the craft was cast to one side, 
and ran ranging along with the White 
Whale’s flank, he seemed strangely oblivious 
of its advance — as the whale sometimes will 
—and Ahab was fairly within the smoky 
mountain mist, which, thrown off from the 
whale’s spout, curled round his great, Mo- 
nadnock hump. He was even thus close 
to him; when, with body arched back, and 
both arms lengthwise high-lifted to the poise, 
he darted his fierce iron, and his far fiercer 
curse, into the hated whale. As both steel 
and curse sank to the socket, as if sucked 
into a morass, Moby Dick sideways writhed; 
spasmodically rolled his nigh flank against 
the bow, and, without staving a hole in it, so 
suddenly canted the boat over, that had it 
not been for the elevated part of the gun- 
wale to which he then clung, Ahab would 
once more have been tossed into the sea. As 
it was, three of the oarsmen — who fore- 
knew not the precise instant of the dart, and 


were therefore unprepared for its effects — 
these were flung out; but so fell, that, in an. 
instant two of them clutched the gunwale 
again, and rising to its level on a combing 
wave, hurled themselves bodily inboard 
again; the third man helplessly dropping 
astern, but still afloat and swimming. 
Almost simultaneously, with a mighty 
volition of ungraduated, instantaneous swift- 
ness, the White Whale darted through the 
weltering sea. But when Ahab cried out to 
the steersman to take new turns’ with the 
line, and hold it so; and commanded the ~ 
crew to turn round on their seats, and tow 
the boat up to the mark; the moment the 
treacherous line felt that double strain an 
tug, it snapped in the empty air! 
“What breaks in me? Some sinew 
cracks! — ’tis whole again; oars! oars! Burst 
in upon him!” . | 
Hearing the tremendous rush of the sea- 
crashing boat, the whale wheeled round to 
present his blank forehead at bay; but in that 
evolution, catching sight of the nearing black 
hull of the ship; seemingly seeing in it the 
source of all his persecutions; bethinking it — 
it may be-—a larger and nobler foe; of a 
sudden, he bore down upon its advancing 
prow, smiting his jaws amid fiery showers of 
foam. . 
Ahab staggered; his hand smote his fore- 


head. ‘‘I grow blind; hands! stretch out 
before me that I may yet grope my way. 
Is’t night?” 

‘The whale! The ship!” cried the cring- 
ing oarsmen. 

“Oars! oars! Slope downwards to thy 


depths, O sea, that ere it be for ever too late, 
Ahab may slide this last, last time upon his 
mark! I see: the ship! the ship! Dash on, 
my men! Will ye not save my ship?”’ 

But as the oarsmen violently forced their 
boat through the sledge-hammering seas, the 
before whale-smitten bow-ends of two planks 
burst through, and in an instant almost the 
temporarily disabled boat lay nearly level 
with the waves; its half-wading, splashing 
crew trying hard to stop the gap and bale 
out the pouring water. 

Meantime, for that one beholding instant, 
Tashtego’s masthead hammer remained sus- 
pended in his hand; and the red flag, half- 
wrapping him as with a plaid, then streamed 
itself straight out from him, as his own 
forward-flowing heart; while Starbuck and 
Stubb, standing upon the bowsprit beneath, 
caught sight of the down-coming monster 
just as soon as he. 
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“The whale, the whale! Up helm, up 
helm! Oh, all ye sweet powers of air, now 
hug me close! Let not Starbuck die, if die he 
must, in a woman’s fainting fit. Up helm, | 
say — ye fools, the jaw! the jaw! Is this the 
end of all my bursting prayers? all my life- 
long fidelities? Oh, Ahab, Ahab, lo, thy 
work. Steady! helmsman, steady. Nay, 
nay! Up helm again! He turns to meet us! 
Oh, his unappeasable brow drives on towards 
one, whose duty tells him he cannot depart. 
My God, stand by me now! 

“Stand not by me, but stand under me, 
whoever you are that will now help Stubb; 
for Stubb, too, sticks here. I grin at thee, 
thou grinning whale! Who ever helped 
Stubb, or kept Stubb awake, but Stubb’s 
own unwinking eye? And now poor Stubb 
goes to bed upon a mattress that is all too 
soft; would it were stuffed with brushwood! 
I grin at thee, thou grinning whale! Look ye, 
sun, moon and stars! I call ye assassins of as 
good a fellow as ever spouted up his ghost. 
For all that, I would yet ring glasses with ye, 
would ye but hand the cup! Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
thou grinning whale, but there'll be plenty 
of gulping soon! Why fly ye not, O, Ahab? 
For me, off shoes and jacket to it; let Stubb 
die in his drawers! A most mouldy and 
over-salted death, though; — cherries! cher- 
ries! cherries! Oh, Flask, for one red cherry 
ere we die!”’ 

“Cherries? I only wish that we were 
where they grow. Oh, Stubb, I hope my 
poor mother’s drawn my part-pay ere this: if 
not, few coppers will come to her now, for the 
voyage is up.” 

From the ship’s bows, nearly all the sea- 
men now hung inactive; hammers, bits of 
plank, lances, and harpoons, mechanically 
retained in their hands, just as they had 
darted from their various employments; all 
their enchanted eyes intent upon the whale, 
which from side to side strangely vibrating 
his predestinating head, sent a broad band of 
overspreading semicircular foam before him 
as he rushed. Retribution, swift vengeance, 
eternal malice were in his whole aspect, and 
spite of all that mortal man could do, the 
solid white buttress of his forehead smote the 
ship’s starboard bow, till men and timbers 
reeled. Some fell flat upon their faces. Like 
dislodged trucks, the heads of the har- 
pooneers aloft shook on their bull-like 
necks. Through the breach, they heard the 
waters pour, as mountain torrents down a 
flume. 


“The ship! The hearse! — the second 
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hearse!’’ cried Ahab from the boat; “‘its 
wood could only be American!”’ 

Diving beneath the settling ship, the 
whale ran quivering along its keel; but turn- 
ing under water, swiftly shot to the surface 
again, far off the other bow, but within a few 
yards of Ahab’s boat, where, for a time, he 
lay quiescent. 

“T turn my body from the sun. What ho, 
Tashtego! let me hear thy hammer. Oh! ye 
three unsurrendered spires of mine; thou 
uncracked keel; and only god-bullied hull; 
thou firm deck, and haughty helm, and Pole- 
pointed prow, —death-glorious ship! must 
ye then perish, and without me? Am I cut 
off from the last fond pride of meanest ship- 
wrecked captains? Oh, lonely death on 
lonely life! Oh, now I feel my topmost 
greatness lies in my topmost grief. Ho, ho! 
from all your furthest bounds, pour ye now 
in, ye bold billows of my whole foregone life, 
and top this one piled comber of my death! 
Towards thee I roll, thou all-destroying but 
unconquering whale; to the last I grapple 
with thee; from hell’s heart I stab at thee; for 
hate’s sake I spit my last breath at thee. 
Sink all coffins and all hearses to one common 
pool! and since neither can be mine let me 
then tow to pieces, while still chasing thee, 
though tied to thee, thou damned whale! 
Thus, 1 give up the spear!’’ 

The harpoon was. darted; the stricken 
whale flew forward; with igniting velocity the 
line ran through the groove; ran foul. Ahab 
stopped to clear it; he did clear it; but the 
flying turn caught him round the neck, and 
voicelessly as Turkish mutes bowstring their 
victim, he was shot out of the boat, ere 
the crew knew he was gone. Next instant, 
the heavy eye-splice in the rope’s final end 
flew out of the stark-empty tub, knocked 
down an oarsman, and smiting the sea, disap- 
peared in its depths. 

For an instant, the tranced boat’s crew 
stood still; then turned. ‘‘The ship? Great 
God, where is the ship? Soon they through 
dim, bewildering mediums saw her sidelong 
fading phantom, as in. the gaseous Fata . 
Morgana; only the uppermost masts out of 
water; while fixed by infatuation, or fidelity, 
or fate, to their once lofty perches, the pagan 
harpooneers still maintained their sinking 
lookouts on the sea. And now, concentric 
circles seized the lone boat itself, and all its 
crew, and each floating oar, and every lance- 
pole, and spinning, animate and inanimate, 
all round and round in one vortex, carried 
the smallest chip of the Pequod out of sight. 
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But as the last whelmings intermixingly 
poured themselves over the sunken head of 
the Indian at the mainmast, leaving a few 
inches of the erect spar yet visible, together 
with long streaming yards of the flag, which 
calmly undulated, with ironical coincidings, 
over the destroying billows they almost 
touched: — at that instant, a red arm anda 
hammer hovered backwardly uplifted in the 
open air, in the act of nailing the flag faster 
and yet faster te the subsiding spar. A sky- 
hawk that tauntingly had followed the main- 
truck downwards from its natural home 
among the stars, pecking at the flag, and 
incommoding Tashtego there; this bird now 
chanced to intercept its broad fluttering 


wing between the hammer and the wood; 
and simultaneously feeling that ethereal 
thrill, the submerged savage beneath, in his 
death-gasp, kept his hammer frozen there; 
and so the bird of heaven, with unearthly 
shrieks, and his imperial beak thrust upward, 
and his whole captive form folded in the flag 
of Ahab, went down with his ship, which, 
like Satan, would not sink to hell till she had 
dragged a living part of heaven along with 


her, and helmeted herself with it. 


Now small fowls flew screaming over the 
yet yawning gulf; a sullen white surf beat 
against its steep sides; then all collapsed, and 
the great shroud of the sea rolled on as it 
rolled five thousand years ago. 
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THE RISE OF THE DUTCH 
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(1856) 


[The Relief of Leyden| 


The preparations for the relief of Leyden, 
which, notwithstanding his [the Prince of 
Orange’s] exertions, had grown slack during 
his sickness, were now vigorously resumed. 
On the 1st of September, Admiral Boisot 
arrived out of Zealand with a small number 
of vessels, and with eight hundred veteran 
sailors. A wild and ferocious crew were 
those eight hundred Zealanders. Scarred, 
hacked, and even maimed, in the unceasing 
conflicts in which their lives had passed; 
wearing crescents in their caps, with the in- 
scription, “Rather Turkish than Popish’’; 
renowned far and wide, as much for their 
ferocity as for their nautical skill; the appear- 
ance of these wildest of the ‘‘Sea beggars”’ 
was both eccentric and terrific. They were 
known never to give nor to take quarter, for 
they went to mortal combat only, and had 
sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, 
neither king, kaiser, nor pope, should they 
fall into their power. 

More than two hundred vessels had been 
now assembled, carrying generally ten 
pieces of cannon, with from ten to eighteen 
oars, and manned with twenty-five hundred 
veterans, experienced both on land and 
water. The work was now undertaken in 
earnest. The distance from Leyden to the 


outer dyke over whose ruins the ocean had 


already been admitted, was nearly fifteen © 


miles. This reclaimed territory, however, 
was not maintained against the sea by these 
external barriers alone. The flotilla made 
its way with ease to the Land-scheiding, a 
strong dyke within five miles of Leyden, but 
here its progress was arrested. The ap- 
proach to the city was surrounded by many 
strong ramparts, one within the other, by 
which it was defended against its ancient 
enemy, the ocean, precisely like the circum- 
vallations by means of which it was now as- 
sailed by its more recent enemy, the Span- 
iard. To enable the fleet, however, to sail 
over the land, it was necessary to break 
through this twofold series of defences. Be- 
tween the Land-scheiding and Leyden were 
several dykes, which kept out the water; 
upon the level territory, thus encircled, were 
many villages, together with a chain of sixty- 
two forts, which completely occupied the 
land. All these villages and fortresses were 
held by the veteran troops of the King; the 
besieging force being about four times as 
strong as that which was coming to the 
rescue. 

The Prince had given orders that the 
Land-scheiding, which was still one-and-a- 
half foot above water, should be taken pos- 
session of, at every hazard. On the night of 
the roth and t1th of September this was ac- 
complished, by surprise, and in a masterly 
manner. The few Spaniards who had been 
stationed upon the dyke were all dispatched 
or driven off, and the patriots fortified them- 
selves upon it, without the loss of a man. As 
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the day dawned the Spaniards saw the fatal 
error which they had committed in leaving 
| this bulwark so feebly defended, and from 
_ two villages which stood close to the dyke, 
the troops now rushed in considerable force 
to recover what they had lost. A hot action 
_ succeeded, but the patriots had too securely 
established themselves. They completely 
_ defeated the enemy, who retired, leaving 
hundreds of dead on the field, and the pa- 
 triots in complete possession of the Land- 
scheiding. This first action was sanguinary 
_and desperate. It gave an earnest of what 
these people, who came to relieve their 
_ brethren, by sacrificing their property and 
their lives, were determined to effect. It 
- gave a revolting proof, too, of the intense 
hatred which nerved their arms. A Zea- 
lander, having struck down a Spaniard on 
the dyke, knelt on his bleeding enemy, tore 
his heart from his bosom, fastened his teeth 
in it for an instant, and then threw it to a 
dog, with the exclamation, ‘‘’Tis too bitter.”’ 
The Spanish heart was, however, rescued, 
and kept for years, with the marks of the 
soldier’s teeth upon it, a sad testimonial of 
the ferocity engendered by this war for na- 
tional existence. 

The great dyke having been thus occupied, 
no time was lost in breaking it through in 
_ several places, a work which was accom- 
_ plished under the very eyes of the enemy. 
_ The fleet sailed through the gaps; but, after 
their passage had been effected in good 
order, the Admiral found, to his surprise, 
that it was not the only rampart to be 
carried. The Prince had been informed, by 
those who claimed to know the country, 
that, when once the Land-scheiding had 
been passed, the water would flood the 
country as far as Leyden, but the ‘‘Green- 
way,” another long dyke, three-quarters of a 
mile farther inward, now rose at least a foot 
above the water, to oppose their further 
Fortunately, by a second and still 
more culpable carelessness, this dyke had 
been left by the Spaniards in as unprotected 
a state as the first had been. Promptly and 
| audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession 
of this barrier also, levelled it in many 
places, and brought his flotilla, in triumph, 
over its ruins. Again, however, he was 
doomed to disappointment. A large mere, 
* called the Fresh-water Lake, was known to 
extend itself directly in his path about mid- 
way between the Land-scheiding and the 
city. To this piece of water, into which he 
expected to have instantly fioated, his only 


passage lay through one deep canal. The 
sea which had thus far borne him on, now 
diffusing itself over a very wide surface, and 
under the influence of an adverse wind, had 
become too shallow for his ships. The canal 
alone was deep enough, but it led directly 
towards a bridge, strongly occupied by the 
enemy. Hostile troops, moreover, to the 
amount of three thousand, occupied both 
sides of the canal. The bold Boisot, never- 
theless, determined to force his passage, if 
possible. Selecting a few of his strongest 
vessels, his heaviest artillery, and his bravest 
sailors, he led the van himself, in a desperate 
attempt to make his way to the mere. He 
opened a hot fire upon the bridge, then con- 
verted into a fortress, while his men en- 
gaged in hand-to-hand combat with a suc- 
cession of skirmishers from the troops along 
the canal. After losing a few men, and as- 
certaining the impregnable position of the 
enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated, 
and almost despairing. , 

A week had elapsed since the great dyke 
had been pierced, and the flotilla now lay 
motionless in shallow water, having accom- 
plished less than two miles. The wind, too, 
was easterly, causing the sea rather to sink 
than to rise. Everything wore a gloomy as- 
pect, when, fortunately, on the 18th, the 
wind shifted to the north-west, and for three 
days blew a gale. The waters rose rapidly, 
and before the second day was closed the 
armada was afloat again. Some fugitives 
from Zoetermeer village now arrived, and in- 
formed the Admiral that, by making a de- 
tour to the right, he could completely cir- 
cumvent the bridge and the mere. They 
guided him, accordingly, to a comparatively 
low dyke, which led between the villages 
of Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen. A strong 
force of Spaniards was stationed in each 
place, but, seized with a panic, instead of 
sallying to defend the barrier, they fled in- 
wardly towards Leyden, and halted at the 
village of North Aa. It was natural that they 
should be amazed. Nothing is more appall- 
ing to the imagination than the rising ocean 
tide, when man feels himself within its power; 
and here were the waters, hourly deepening 
and closing around them, devouring the 
earth beneath their feet, while on the waves 
rode a flotilla, manned by a determined race, 
whose courage and ferocity were known 
throughout the world. The Spanish soldiers, 
brave as they were on land, were not sailors, 
and in the naval contests which had taken 
place between them and the Hollanders had 
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been almost invariably defeated. It was 
not surprising, in these amphibious skir- 
mishes, where discipline was of little avail, 
and habitual audacity faltered at the vague 
dangers which encompassed them, that the 
foreign troops should lose their presence of 
mind. 

Three barriers, one within the other, had 
now been passed, and the flotilla, advancing 
with the advancing waves, and driving the 
enemy steadily before it, was drawing nearer 
to the beleaguered city. As one circle after 
another was passed, the besieging army 
found itself compressed. within a constantly 
contracting field. The ‘‘Ark of Delft,’ an 
enormous vessel, with shot-proof bulwarks, 

and moved by paddle-wheels turned by a 
crank, now arrived at Zoetermeer, and was 
soon followed by the whole fleet. After a 
brief delay, sufficient to allow the few re- 
maining villagers to escape, both Zoetermeer 
-and Benthuyzen, with the fortifications, were 
‘set on fire, and abandoned to their fate. The 
blaze lighted up the desolate and watery 
waste around, and was seen at Leyden, where 
it was hailed as the beacon of hope. With- 
out further impediment, the armada pro- 
ceeded to North Aa, the enemy retreating from 
this position also, and flying to Zoeterwoude, 
a strongly fortified village but a mile and 
three-quarters from the city walls. It was 
now swarming with troops, for the bulk of 
the besieging army had gradually been 
driven into a narrow circle of forts, within 
the immediate neighborhood of Leyden. 
Besides Zoeterwoude, the two posts where 
they were principally established were 
Lammen and Leyderdorp, each within three 
hundred rods of the town. At Leyderdorp 
were the head-quarters of Valdez; Colonel 
Borgia commanded in the very strong 
fortress of Lammen. 

The fleet was, however, delayed at North 
Aa by another barrier, called the “ Kirk- 
way.” The waters, too, spreading once 
more over a wider space, and diminishing 
under an east wind, which had again arisen, 
no longer permitted their progress, so that 
very soon the whole armada was stranded 
anew. The waters fell to the depth of nine 
inches, while the vessels required eighteen 
and twenty. Day after day the fleet lay 
motionless upon the shallow sea. Orange, 
rising from his sick bed as soon as he could 
stand, now came on board the fleet. His 
presence diffused universal joy; his words 
inspired his desponding army with fresh 
hope. He rebuked the impatient spirits 


the vanes of the steeples. 
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who, weary of their compulsory idleness 
had shown symptoms of ill-timed ferocity, 
and those eight hundred mad Zealanders, so 
frantic in their hatred to the foreigners, who 
had so long profaned their land, were as 
docile as children to the Prince. He re- 
connoitred the whole ground, and issued 
orders for the immediate destruction of the 
Kirk-way, the last important barrier which 
separated the fleet from Leyden. Then, after 
a long conference with Admiral, Boisot, he 
returned to Delft. 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last 
gasp. The burghers had been in a state of 
uncertainty for many days; being aware that 
the fleet had set forth for their relief, but 
knowing full well the thousand obstacles 
which it had to surmount. They had 
guessed its progress by the illumination from 
the blazing villages; they had heard its salvos 
of artillery, on its arrival at North Aa; but 
since then, all had been dark and mournful 
again, hope and fear, in sickening alternation, 
distracting every breast. They knew that 
the wind was unfavorable, and at the dawn 
of each day every eye was turned wistfully to 
So long as the 
easterly breeze prevailed, they felt, as they 
anxiously stood on towers and. housetops, 
that they must look in vain for the welcome 
ocean. Yet, while thus patiently waiting, 
they were literally starving; for even the 
misery endured at Harlem had not reached 
that depth and intensity of agony to which 
Leyden was now reduced. Bread, malt- 
cake, horse-flesh, had entirely disappeared; 
dogs, cats, rats, and other vermin, were es- 
teemed luxuries. A small number of cows, 
kept as long as possible, for their milk, still 
remained; but a few were killed from day to 
day, and distributed in minute proportions, 
hardly sufficient to support life among the 
famishing population, Starving wretches 
swarmed daily around the shambles where 
these cattle were slaughtered, contending for 
any morsel which might fall, and lapping 
eagerly the blood as it ran along the pave- 
ment; while the hides, chopped and boiled, 
were greedily devoured. Women and chil- 
dren, all day long, were seen searching gutters 
and dunghills for morsels of food, which they 
disputed fiercely with the famishing dogs. 
The green leaves were stripped from the 
trees, every living herb was conyerted into 
human food, but these expedients could not 
avert starvation. The daily mortality was 
frightful — infants starved to death on the 
maternal breasts, which famine had parched 
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and withered: mothers dropped dead in the 
streets, with their dead children in their 
arms. In many a house the watchmen, in 
their rounds, found a whole family of corpses, 
father, mother, children, side by side, for a 
disorder called the plague, naturally engen- 
dered of hardship and famine, now came, 
as if in kindness, to abridge the agony of the 
people. The pestilence stalked at noonday 
through the city, and the doomed inhabit- 
ants fell like grass beneath its scythe. From 
‘six thousand to eight thousand human beings 
sank before this scourge alone, yet the people 
resolutely held out — women and men mu- 
tually encouraging each other to resist the 
‘entrance of their foreign foe — an evil more 
horrible than pest or famine. 

The missives from Valdez, who saw more 
vividly than the besieged could do, the un- 
certainty of his own position, now poured 
daily into the city, the enemy becoming more 
prodigal of his vows, as he felt that the 
ocean might yet save the victims from his 
‘grasp. The inhabitants, in their ignorance, 
had gradually abandoned their hopes of re- 
lief, but they spurned the summons to sur- 
render. Leyden was sublime in its despair. 
A few murmurs were, however, occasionally 
heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, 
-and a dead body-was placed at the door of 
the burgomaster, as a silent witness against 
his inflexibility. A party of the more faint- 
hearted even assailed the heroic Adrian Van 
der Werf with threats and reproaches as he 
passed through the streets. A crowd had 
gathered around him, as he reached a triangu- 
lar place in the center of the town, into which 
many of the principal streets emptied them- 
selves, and upon one side of which stood the 
church of Saint Pancras, with its high brick 
tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, 
and with two ancient lime trees at its en- 
trance. There stood the burgomaster, a tall, 
haggard, imposing figure, with dark visage, 
and a tranquil but commanding eye. He 
waved his broad-leaved felt hat for silence, 
and then exclaimed, in language which has 
been almost literally preserved, ‘‘ What would 
ye, my friends?) Why do you murmur that 
we do not break our vows and surrender the 
city to the Spaniards? a fate more horrible 
than the agony which she now endures. I 
tell you I have made an oath to hold the city, 
and may God give me strength to keep my 
oath! [ can die but once; whether by your 
hands, the enemy’s, or by the hand of God. 
My own fate is indifferent to me, not so that 
of the city intrusted to my care. | know that 


we shall starve if not soon relieved; but star- 
vation is preferable to the dishonored death 
which is the only alternative. Your menaces 
move me not; my life is at your disposal; here 
is my sword, plunge it into my breast, and 
divide my flesh among you. Take my body 
to appease your hunger, but expect no sur- 
render, so long as I remain alive.” 

The words of the stout burgomaster in- 
spired a new courage in the hearts of those 
who heard him, and a shout of applause and 
defiance arose from the famishing but en- 
thusiastic crowd. They left the place, after 
exchanging new vows of fidelity with their 
magistrate, and again ascended tower and 
battlement to watch for the coming fleet. 
From the ramparts they hurled renewed de- 
fiance at the enemy. “Ye call us rat-eaters 
and dog-eaters,’’ they cried, ‘‘and it is true. 
So long, then, as ye hear dog bark or cat mew 
within the walls, ye may know that the city 
holds out. And when all has perished but 
ourselves, be sure that we will each devour 
our left arms, retaining our right to defend 
our women, our liberty, and our religion, 
against the foreign tyrant. Should God, in 
his wrath, doom us to destruction, and deny 
us all relief, even then will we maintain our- 
selves forever against your entrance. When 
the last hour has come, with our own hands 
we will set fire to the city and perish, men, 
women, and children together in the flames, 
rather than suffer our homes to be polluted 
and our liberties to be crushed.” Such 
words of defiance, thundered daily from the 
battlements, sufficiently informed Valdez as 
to his chance of conquering the city, either by 
force or fraud, but at the same time, he felt 
comparatively relieved by the inactivity of 
Boisot’s fleet, which still lay stranded at 
North Aa. ‘“‘As well,’’ shouted the Span- 
iards, derisively, to the citizens, “‘as well can 
the Prince of Orange pluck the stars from the 
sky as bring the ocean to the walls of Leyden 
for your relief.” 

On the 28th of September, a dove flew into 
the city, bringing a letter from Admiral 
Boisot. In this despatch, the position of the 
fleet at North Aa was described in encourag- 
ing terms, and the inhabitants were assured 
that, in a very few days at furthest, the long- 
expected relief would enter their gates. The 
letter was read publicly upon the market- 
place, and the bells were rung for joy. 
Nevertheless, on the morrow, the vanes 
pointed to the east, the waters, so far from 
rising, continued to sink, and Admiral Boisot 
was almost in despair. He wrote to the 
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Prince, that if the spring-tide, now to be ex- 
pected, should not, together with a strong and 
favorable wind, come immediately to their 
relief, it would be in vain to attempt anything 
further, and that the expedition would, of 
necessity, be abandoned. The tempest came 
to their relief. A violent equinoctial gale, 
on the night of the 1st and 2nd of October, 
came storming from the northwest, shifting 
after a few hours full eight points, and then 
blowing still more violently from the south- 
west.. The waters of the North Sea were 
piled in vast masses upon the southern coast 
of Holland, and then dashed furiously land- 
ward, the ocean rising over the earth, and 
sweeping with unrestrained power across the 
ruined dykes. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, the 
fleet at North Aa, instead of nine inches, had 
more than two feet of water. No time was 
lost. The Kirk-way, which had been broken 
through according to the Prince’s instruc- 
tions, was now completely overflowed, and 
the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst of 
the storm and darkness. A few sentinel 
vessels of the enemy challenged them as they 
steadily rowed towards Zoeterwoude. The 
answer was a flash from Boisot’s cannon, 
lighting up the black waste of waters. There 
was a fierce naval midnight battle; a strange 
spectacle among the branches of those quiet 
orchards, and with the chimney stacks of 
half-submerged farm houses rising around 
the contending vessels. The neighboring 
village of Zoeterwoude shook with the dis- 
charges of the Zealander’s cannon, and the 
Spaniards assembled in that fortress knew 
that the rebel Admiral was at last afloat and 
on his course. The enemy’s vessels were 
soon sunk, their crews hurled into the waves. 
On went the fleet, sweeping over the broad 
waters which lay between Zoeterwoude and 
Zwieten. As they approached some shal- 
lows, which led into the great mere, the Zea- 
landers dashed into the sea, and with sheer 
strength shouldered every vessel through. 
Two obstacles lay still in their path — the 
forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammen, distant 
from the city five hundred and two hundred 
and fifty yards respectively. Strong re- 
doubts, both well supplied with troops and 
artillery, they were likely to give a rough re- 
ception to the light flotilla, but the panic, 
which had hitherto driven their foes before 
the advancing patriots, had reached Zoeter- 
woude. Hardly was the fleet in sight when 
the Spaniards, in the early morning, poured 
out from the fortress, and fled precipitately 


to the left, along a road which led in a west- 
erly direction towards the Hague. Their 
narrow path was rapidly vanishing in the 
waves, and hundreds sank beneath the con- 
stantly deepening and treacherous flood. 


The wild Zealanders, too, sprang from their 


vessels upon the crumbling dyke and drove 
their retreating foes into the sea. They 
hurled their harpoons at them, with an ac- 
curacy acquired in many a polar chase; they 
plunged into the waves in the keen pursuit, 
attacking them with boat-hook and dagger. 
The numbers who thus fell beneath these 
corsairs, who neither gave nor took quarter, 
were never counted, but probably not less 


than a thousand perished. The rest effected 


their escape to the Hague. 

The first fortress was thus seized, dis- 
mantled, set on fire, and passed, and a few 
strokes of the oars brought the whole fleet 
close to Lammen. This last obstacle rose 
formidable and frowning directly across their 


_path. Swarming as it was with soldiers, and 


bristling with artillery, it seemed to defy the 
armada either to carry it by storm or to pass 
under its guns into the city. It appeared 
that the enterprise was, after all, to founder 
within sight of the long expecting and ex- 
pected haven. Boisot anchored his fleet 
within a respectful distance, and spent what: 
remained of the day in carefully reconnoiter- 
ing the fort, which seemed only too strong. 
In conjunction with Leyderdorp, the head- 
quarters of Valdez, a mile and a half distant 
on the right, and within a mile of the city, it 
seemed so insuperable an impediment that 
Boisot wrote in despondent tone to the 
Prince of Orange. He announced his inten- 
tion of carrying the fort, if it were possible, 
on the following morning, but if obliged to 
retreat, he observed, with something like 
despair, that there would be nothing for it 
but to wait for another gale of wind. If the 
waters should rise sufficiently to enable them 
to make a wide détour, it might be possible, 
if, in the meantime, Leyden did not starve or 
surrender, to enter its gates from the oppo- 
site side. 

Meantime, the citizens had grown wild 
with expectation. A dove had been de- 
spatched by Boisot, informing them of his 
precise position, and a number of citizens 
accompanied the burgomaster, at nightfall, 
toward the tower of Hengist — ‘‘ Yonder,”’ 
cried the magistrate, stretching out his hand 
towards Lammen, ‘“‘ yonder, behind that fort, 
are bread and meat, and brethren in thou- 
sands. Shall all this be destroyed by the 


| struck, during the darkness. 
_ would still have enabled them, with firmness, 
_ to frustrate the enterprise of the patriots, but 


been expended in vain? 
was descried, wading breast-high through the 
_ water from Lammen towards the fleet, while 
_ at the same time, one solitary boy was seen 
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Spanish guns, or shall we rush to the rescue 
of our friends?”’ ‘‘Wewill tear the fortress 
to fragments with our teeth and nails,”’ was 
the reply, “before the relief, so long expected, 
shall be wrested from us.’’ It was resolved 
that a sortie, in conjunction with the opera- 
tions of Boisot, should be made against Lam- 
men with the earliest dawn. Night de- 
scended upon the scene, a pitch dark night, 
full of anxiety to the Spaniards, to the 
armada, to Leyden. Strange sights and 
sounds occurred at different moments to be- 
wilder the anxious sentinels. A long pro- 
cession of lights issuing from the fort was 
seen to flit across the black face of the waters, 
in the dead of night, and the whole of the city 
wall, between the Cowgate and the Tower 
of Burgundy, fell with a loud crash. The 
horror-struck citizens thought that the Span- 
iards were upon them at last; the Spaniards 
imagined the noise to indicate a desperate 
sortie of the citizens. Everything was vague 
and mysterious. 

Day dawned, at length, after the feverish 
night, and the Admiral prepared for the 
assault: Within the fortress reigned a death- 
like stillness, which inspired a sickening 
suspicion. Had the city, indeed, been car- 
ried in the night; had the massacre already 
commenced; had all this labor and audacity 
Suddenly a man 


to wave his cap from the summit of the fort. 


_ After a moment of doubt, the happy mystery 


was solved. The Spaniards had fled, panic 
Their position 


the hand of God, which had sent the ocean 


and the tempest to the deliverance of Leyden, 


had struck her enemies with terror likewise. 


| The lights which had been seen moving dur- 
| ing the night were the lanterns of the retreat- 
ing Spaniards, and the boy who was now 


waving his triumphant signal from the battle- 
ments had alone witnessed the spectacle. So 
confident was he in the conclusion to which it 
led him, that he had volunteered at daybreak 
to go thither all alone. The magistrates, 
fearing a trap, hesitated for a moment to 
believe the truth, which soon, however, be- 
came quite evident. Valdez, flying himself 
from Leyderdorp, had ordered Colonel 
Borgia to retire with all his troops from 
Lammen. Thus, the Spaniards had re- 
treated at the very moment that an ex- 


traordinary accident had laid bare a whole’ 
side of the city for their entrance. The noise 
of the wall, as it fell, only inspired them with 
fresh alarm; for they believed that the 
citizens had sallied forth in the darkness, to 
aid the advancing flood in the work of de- 
struction. All obstacles being now removed, 
the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen, and 
entered the city on the morning of the 3d of 
October. Leyden was relieved. 

The quays were lined with the famishing 
population, as the fleet rowed through the 
canals, every human being who could stand, 
coming forth to greet the preservers of the 
city. Bread was thrown from every vessel 
among the crowd. The poor‘creatures, who 
for two months had tasted no wholesome 
human food, and who had literally been 
living within the jaws of death, snatched 
eagerly the blessed gift, at last too liberally 
bestowed. Many choked themselves to 
death, in the greediness with which they 
devoured their bread; others became ill with 
the effects of plenty thus suddenly succeeding 
starvation: — but these were isolated cases, 
a repetition of which was prevented. The 
Admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed by 
the magistracy, and a solemn procession was 
immediately formed. Magistrates and citi- 
zens, wild Zealanders, emaciated burgher 
guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children, — 
nearly every living person within the walls, 
all repaired without delay to the great 
church, stout Admiral Boisot leading the 
way. The starving and heroic city, which 
had been so firm in its resistance to an 
earthly king, now bent itself in humble grati- 
tude before the King of kings. After prayers, 
the whole vast congregation joined in. the 
thanksgiving hymn. Thousands of voices 
raised the song, but few were able to carry it 
to its conclusion, for the universal emotion, 
deepened by the music, became too full for 
utterance. The hymn was abruptly sus- 
pended, while the multitude wept like chil- 
dren. Thisscene of honest pathos terminated, 
the necessary measures for distributing the 
food and for relieving the sick were taken by 


the magistracy. A note despatched to the — 


Prince of Orange, was received by him at 
two o’clock, as he sat in church at Delft. It 
was of a somewhat different purport from 
that of the letter which he had received early 
in the same day from Boisot; the letter in 
which the Admiral had informed him that 
the success of the enterprise depended, after 
all, upon the desperate assault upon a nearly 
impregnable fort. The joy of the Prince may 
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be easily imagined, and so soon as the ser- 
mon was concluded, he handed the letter 
just received to the minister, to be read 


to the congregation. Thus, all participated 1 
in his joy, and united with him in thanks- 
giving. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN (1823-1893) 


From 


THE CONSPIRACY OF 
PONTIAC 
(1851) 
[The Indian Character] 


Of the Indian character, much has been 
written foolishly, and credulously believed. 
By the rhapsodies of poets, the cant of senti- 
mentalists, and the extravagance of some 
who should have known better, a counterfeit- 
image has been tricked out, which might 
seek in vain for its likeness through every 
corner of the habitable earth; an image bear- 
ing no more resemblance to its original than 
the monarch of the tragedy and the hero of 
the epic poem bear to their living prototypes 
in the palace and the camp. The shadows 
of his wilderness home, and the darker man- 
tle of his own inscrutable reserve, have 
made the Indian warrior a wonder and a 
mystery. Yet to the eye of rational observa- 
tion there is nothing unintelligible in him. 
He is full, it is true, of contradiction. He 
deems himself the centre of greatness and 
renown; his pride is proof against the fiercest 
torments of fire and steel; and yet the same 
man would beg for a dram of whiskey, or pick 
up a crust of bread thrown to him like a dog, 
from the tent door of the traveller. -At one 
moment, he is wary and cautious to the verge 
of cowardice; at the next, he abandons him- 
self to a very insanity of recklessness; and the 
habitual self-restraint which throws an im- 
penetrable veil over emotion is joined to the 
unbridled passions of a madman or a beast. 

Such inconsistencies, strange as they seem 
in our eyes, when viewed under a novel 
aspect, are but the ordinary incidents of 
humanity. The qualities of the mind are not 
uniform in their action through all the rela- 
tions of life. With different men, and differ- 
ent races of men, pride, valor, prudence, have 
different forms of manifestation, and where 
in one instance they lie dormant, in another 
they are keenly awake. The conjunction of 
greatness and littleness, meanness and pride, 
is older than the days of the patriarchs; and 


such antiquated phenomena, displayed under 
a new form in the unreflecting, undisciplined 
mind of a savage, call for no special wonder, 
but should rather be classed with the other 
enigmas of the fathomless human heart. 
The dissecting knife of a Rochefoucault 
might lay bare matters of no less curious 
observation in the breast of every man. 

Nature has stamped the Indian with a 
hard and stern physiognomy. Ambition, re- 
venge, envy, jealousy, are his ruling passions; 
and his cold temperament is little exposed to 
those effeminate vices which are the bane of 
milder races. With him revenge is an over- 
powering instinct; nay, more, it is a point of 
honor and a duty. His pride sets all lan- 
guage at defiance. He loathes the thought 
of coercion; and few of his race have ever 
stooped to discharge a menial office. A wild 
love of liberty, an utter intolerance of con- 
trol, lie at the basis of his character, and fire 
his whole existence. Yet, in spite of this 
haughty independence, he is a devout hero- 
worshipper; and high achievement in war or 
policy touches a chord to which his nature 
never fails to respond. He looks up with 
admiring reverence to the sages and heroes of 
his tribe; and it is this principle, joined to the 
respect for age springing from the patriarchal 
element in his social system, which, beyond 
all others, contributes union and harmony to 
the erratic members of an Indian commun- 
ity. With him the love of glory kindles into 
a burning passion; and to allay its cravings, 
he will dare cold and famine, fire, tempest, 
torture, and death itself. 

These generous traits are overcast by much 
that is dark, cold, and sinister, by sleepless 
distrust, and rankling jealousy. Treacherous 
himself, he is always suspicious of treachery 
in others. Brave as he is,—and few of 
mankind are braver, — he will vent his pas- 
sion by a secret stab rather than an open 
blow. His warfare is full of ambuscade and 
stratagem; and he never rushes into battle 
with that joyous. self-abandonment with 
which the warriors of the Gothic races flung 
themselves into the ranks of their enemies. 
In his feasts and his drinking-bouts we find 
none of that robust and full-toned mirth 
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which reigned at the rude carousals of our 
barbaric ancestry. He is never jovial in his 
cups, and maudlin sorrow or maniacal rage is 
the sole result of his potations. 

Over all emotion he throws the veil of an 
iron self-control, originating in a peculiar 
form of pride, and fostered by rigorous disci- 
-pline from childhood upward. He is trained 
to conceal passion, and not to subdue it. 
The inscrutable warrior is aptly imaged by 
the hackneyed figure of a volcano covered 
with snow; and no man can say when or 
where the wild-fire will burst forth. This 
shallow self-mastery serves to give dignity 
to public deliberation, and harmony to social 
life. Wrangling and quarrel are strangers to 
an Indian dwelling; and while an assembly of 
the ancient Gauls was garrulous as a convoca- 
tion of magpies, a Roman senate might have 
taken a lesson from the grave solemnity of an 
Indian council. In the midst of his family 
and friends, he hides affections, by nature 
none of the most tender, under a mask of icy 
coldness; and in the torturing fires of his 
enemy, the haughty sufferer maintains to the 
last his look of grim defiance. 

His intellect is as peculiar as his moral 
organization. Among all savages, the powers 
of perception preponderate over those of 
reason and analysis; but this is more espe- 
cially the case with the Indian. An acute 
judge of character, at least of such parts of it 
as his experience enables him to comprehend; 
keen to a proverb in all exercises of war and 
the chase, he seldom traces effects to their 
causes, or follows out actions to their remote 
results. Though a close observer of external 
nature, he no sooner attempts to account for 
her phenomena than he involves himself in 
the most ridiculous absurdities; and quite 
content with these puerilities, he has not the 
least desire to push his inquiries further. 
His curiosity, abundantly active within its 
own narrow circle, is dead to all things else; 
and to attempt rousing it from its torpor is 
but a bootless task. He seldom takes cog- 
nizance of general or abstract ideas; and his 
language has scarcely the power to express 
them, except through the medium of figures 
drawn from the external world, and often 
highly picturesque and forcible. The ab- 
sence of reflection makes him grossly im- 
provident, and unfits him for pursuing any 
complicated scheme of war or policy. 

Some races of men seem moulded in wax, 
soft and melting, at once plastic and feeble. 
Some races, like some metals, combine the 
greatest flexibility with the greatest strength. 


But the Indian is hewn out of a rock. You 
cannot change the form without destruction 
of the substance. Races of inferior energy 
have possessed a power of expansion and 
assimilation to which he is a stranger; and 
it is this fixed and rigid quality which has 
proved his ruin. He will not learn the arts 
of civilization, and he and his forest must 
perish together. The stern, unchanging 
features of his mind excite our admiration, 
from their very immutability; and we look 
with deep interest on the fate of this irre- 
claimable son of the wilderness, the child who 
will not be weaned from the breast of his 
rugged mother. And our interest increases 
when we discern in the unhappy wanderer 
the germs of heroic virtues mingled among 
his vices, — a hand bountiful to bestow as it 
is rapacious to seize, and, even in extremest 
famine, imparting its last morsel to a fellow- 
sufferer; a heart which, strong in friendship 
as in hate, thinks it not too much to lay 
down life for its chosen comrade; a soul true 
to its own idea of honor, and burning with 
an unquenchable thirst for greatness and 
renown. 

The imprisoned lion in the showman’s cage 
differs not more widely from the lord. of the 
desert, than the beggarly frequenter of fron- 
tier garrisons and dramshops differs from 
the proud denizen of the woods. It is in 
his native wilds alone that the Indian must 
be seen and studied. Thus to depict him is 
the aim of the ensuing History; and if, from 
the shades of rock and forest, the savage 
features should look too grimly forth, it is 
because the clouds of a tempestuous war 
have cast upon the picture their murky 
shadows and lurid fires. * * * 


The Conspiracy 


The fact that Pontiac was born the son of 
a chief would in no degree account for the 
extent of his power; for, among Indians, 
many a chief’s son sinks back into insignifi- 
cance, while the offspring of a common war- 
rior may succeed to his place. Among all the 
wild tribes of the continent, personal merit is | 
indispensable to gaining or preserving dig- 
nity. Courage, resolution, address, and 
eloquence are sure passports to distinction. 
With all these Pontiac was preéminently 
endowed, and’ it was chiefly to them, urged 
to their highest activity by a vehement am- 
bition, that he owed his greatness. He pos- 
sessed commanding energy and force of 
mind, and in subtlety and craft could match 
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the best of his wily race. But, though capa- 
ble of acts of magnanimity, he was a thor- 
ough savage, with a wider range of intellect 
than those around him, but sharing all their 
passions and prejudices, their fierceness and 
treachery. His faults were the faults of his 
race; and they cannot eclipse his nobler quali- 
ties. His memory is still cherished among 
the remnants of many Algonquin tribes, and 
the celebrated Tecumseh adopted him for his 
model, proving himself no unworthy imi- 
tator. 

Pontiac was now about fifty years old. 
Until Major Rogers came into the country, 
he had been, from motives probably both of 
interest and inclination, a firm friend of the 
French. Not long before the French war 
broke out, he had saved the garrison of 
Detroit from the imminent peril of an attack 
from some of the discontented tribes of the 
north. During the war, he had fought on 
the side of France. It is said that he com- 
manded the Ottawas at the memorable de- 
feat of Braddock; and it is certain that he 
was treated with much honor by the French 
officers, and received especial marks of 
esteem from the Marquis of Montcalm. 

We have seen how, when the tide of affairs 
changed, the subtle and ambitious chief 
trimmed his bark to the current, and gave 
the hand of friendship to the English. That 
he was disappointed in their treatment of 
him, and in all the hopes that he had formed 
from their alliance, is sufficiently evident 
from one of his speeches. A new light soon 
began to dawn upon his untaught but power- 
ful mind, and he saw the altered posture of 
affairs under its true aspect. 

It was a momentous and gloomy crisis for 
the Indian race, for never before had they 
been exposed to such imminent and pressing 
danger. With the downfall of Canada, the 
tribes had sunk at once from their position 
of importance. Hitherto the two rival 
European nations had kept each other in 
check upon the American continent, and the 
Indians had, in some measure, held the bal- 
ance of power between them. To conciliate 
their goodwill and gain their alliance, to 
avoid offending them by injustice and en- 
croachment, was the policy both of the 
French and English. But now the face of 
affairs was changed. The English had 
gained an undisputed ascendency, and the 
Indians, no longer important as allies, were 
treated as mere barbarians, who might be 
trampled upon with impunity. Abandoned 
to their own feeble resources and divided 
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strength, they must fast recede, and dwindle 
away before the steady progress of the co- 
lonial power. Already their best hunting- 
grounds were invaded, and from the eastern 
ridges of the Alleghanies they might see, 
from far and near, the smoke of the settlers’ 
clearings, rising in tall columns’ from the 
dark-green bosom of the forest. The doom 
of the race was sealed, and no human power 
could avert it; but they, in their ignorance, 
believed otherwise, and vainly thought that, 
by a desperate effort, they might yet uproot 
and overthrow the growing strength of their 
destroyers. be 

It would be ‘idle to suppose that the great 
mass of the Indians understood, in its full 
extent, the danger which threatened’ their 
race. With them, the war was a mere out- 
break of fury, and they turned against their 
enemies with as little reason or forecast as a 
panther when he leaps at the throat of the 
hunter. Goaded by wrongs and indignities, 
they struck for revenge, and for relief from 
the evil of the moment. But the mind of © 
Pontiac could embrace a wider and deeper 
view. The peril of the times was unfolded in 
its full extent before him, and he resolved to 
unite the tribes in one grand effort to avert 
it. He did not, like many of his people, 
entertain the absurd idea that the Indians, 
by their unaided strength, could drive the 
English into the sea. He adopted the only 
plan consistent with reason, that of restoring 
the French ascendency in the west, and once 
more opposing a check to British encroach- 
ment. With views like these, he lent a 
greedy ear to the plausible falsehoods of the 
Canadians, who assured him that the armies 
of King Louis were already advancing to re- 
cover Canada, and that the French and their 
red brethren, fighting side by side, would 
drive the English dogs back within their own . 
narrow limits. 

Revolving these thoughts, and remember- 
ing that his own ambitious views might be 
advanced by the hostilities he meditated, 
Pontiac no longer hesitated. Revenge, am- 
bition, and patriotism wrought upon him 
alike, and he resolved on war. | At the close 
of the year 1762, he sent ambassadors to the 
different nations. They visited the country 
of the Ohio and its tributaries, passed north- 
ward to the region of the upper lakes, and the 
borders of the river Ottawa; and far south- 
ward towards the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Bearing with them the war-belt of wampum, 
broad and long, as the importance of the 
message demanded, and the tomahawk 
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stained red, in token of war, they went from 
camp to camp, and village to village. Wher- 
ever they appeared, the sachems and old men 
assembled, to hear the words of the great 
Pontiac. Then the chief of the embassy 
flung down the tomahawk on the ground be- 
fore them, and holding the war-belt in his 
hand, delivered, with vehement gesture, 
word for word, the speech with which he was 
charged. It was heard everywhere with ap- 
proval; the belt was accepted, the hatchet 
snatched up, and the assembled chiefs stood 
pledged to take part in the war. The blow 
was to be struck at a certain time in the 
month of May following, to be indicated by 
the changes of the moon. The tribes were to 
rise together, each destroying the English 
garrison in its neighborhood, and then, witha 
general rush, the whole were to turn against 
the settlements of the frontier. 

The tribes, thus banded together against 
the English, comprised, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, the whole Algonquin 
stock, to whom were united the Wyandots, 
the Senecas, and several tribes of the lower 
Mississippi. The Senecas were the only 
members of the Iroquois confederacy who 
joined in the league, the rest being kept 
quiet by the influence of Sir William John- 
son, whose utmost exertions, however, were 
barely sufficient to allay their irritation. 

While thus on the very eve of an outbreak, 
the Indians*concealed their designs with the 
dissimulation of their race. The warriors 
still lounged about the forts, with calm, im- 
penetrable faces, begging, as usual, for to- 
bacco, gunpowder, and whiskey. Now and 
then, some slight intimation of danger would 
startle the garrisons from their security. An 
English trader, coming in from the Indian 
villages, would report that, from their man- 
ner and behavior, he suspected them of 
brooding mischief; or some scoundrel half- 
breed would be heard boasting in his cups 
that before next summer he would have 
English hair to’ fringe his hunting-frock. 
On one occasion, the plot was nearly dis- 
covered. Early in March, 1763, Ensign 
Holmes, commanding at Fort Miami, was 
told by a friendly Indian that the warriors in 
the neighboring village had lately received 
a war-belt, withia message urging them to 
destroy him andfhis garrison, and that this 
they were preparing to do. Holmes called 
the Indians together, and boldly charged 
them with their design. They did as Indians 
on such occasions have often done, confessed 
their fault with much apparent contrition, 
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laid the blame on a neighboring tribe, and 
professed eternal friendship to their brethren 
the English. Holmes writes to report his 
discovery to Major Gladwyn, who, in his 
turn, sends the information to Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, expressing his opinion that there 
has been a general irritation among the 
Indians, but that the affair will soon blow 
over, and that, in the neighborhood of his 
own post, the savages were perfectly tran- 
quil. Within cannon-shot of the deluded 
officer’s palisades, was the village of Pontiac 
himself, the arch enemy of the English, and 
prime mover in the plot. 

With the approach of spring, the Indians, 
coming in from their wintering grounds, 
began to appear in small parties about the 
various forts; but now they seldom entered 
them, encamping at a little distance in the 
woods. They were fast pushing their pre- 
parations for the meditated blow, and wait- 
ing with stifled eagerness for the appointed 
hours ®f* 


The Council at the River Ecorces 


To begin the war was reserved by Pontiac 
as his own peculiar privilege. With the first 
opening of spring his preparations were com- 
plete. His light-footed messengers, with 
their wampum belts and gifts of tobacco, 
visited many a lonely hunting camp in the 
gloom of the northern woods, and called 
chiefs and warriors to attend the general 
meeting. The appointed spot was on the 
banks of the little river Ecorces, not far 
from Detroit. Thither went Pontiac him- 
self, with his squaws and his children. Band 
after band came straggling in from every side,’ 
until the meadow was thickly dotted with 
their frail wigwams. Here were idle warriors 
smoking and laughing in groups, or beguiling 
the lazy hours with gambling, feasting, or 
doubtful stories of their own martial exploits. 
Here were youthful gallants, bedizened with 
all the foppery of beads, feathers, and hawks’ 
bells, but held as yet in light esteem since 
they had slain no enemy, and taken no scalp. . 
Here too were young damsels, radiant with 
bear’s oil, ruddy with vermilion, and versed 
in all the arts of forest coquetry; shriveled 
hags, with limbs of wire and the voices of 
screech-owls; and troops of naked children, 
with small, black, mischievous eyes, roaming 
along the outskirts of the woods. 

The great Roman historian observes of the 
ancient Germans, that when summoned to a 


public meeting, they would lag behind the 
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appointed time in order to show their inde- 
pendence. The remark holds true, and per- 
haps with great emphasis, of the American 
Indians; and thus it happened that several 
days elapsed before the assembly was com- 
plete. In such a motley concourse of bar- 
barians, where different bands and different 
tribes were mustered on one common camp 
ground, it would need all the art of a prudent 
leader to prevent their dormant jealousies 
from starting into open strife. No people 
are more prompt to quarrel, and none more 
prone, in the fierce excitement of the pre- 
sent, to forget the purpose of the future, 
yet, through good fortune, or the wisdom of 
Pontiac, no rupture occurred; and at length 
the last loiterer appeared, and farther delay 
was needless. 

The council took place on the twenty- 
seventh of April. On that morning, several 
old men, the heralds of the camp, passed to 
and fro among the lodges, calling the war- 
riors, in a loud voice, to attend the meet- 
ing. 

In accordance with the summons, they 
issued from their cabins: the tall, naked 
figures of the wild Ojibwas, with quivers 
slung at their backs, and light war-clubs 
resting in the hollow of their arms; Otta- 
was, wrapped close in their gaudy blankets; 
Wyandots, fluttering in painted shirts, their 
heads adorned with feathers, and their leggins 
garnished with bells. All were soon seated in 
a wide circle upon the grass, row within row, 
a grave and silent assembly. Each savage 
countenance seemed carved in wood, and 
none could have detected the ferocious pas- 
sions hidden beneath that immovable mask. 
-Pipes with ornamented stems were lighted, 
and passed from hand to hand. . 

Then Pontiac rose, and walked forward 
into the midst of the council. According to 
Canadian tradition, he was not above the 
middle height, though his muscular figure 
was cast in a mould of remarkable symme- 
try and vigor. His complexion was darker 
than is usual with his race, and his features, 
though by no means regular, had a bold and 
stern expression; while his habitual bearing 
was imperious and peremptory, like that of a 
man accustomed to sweep away all opposi- 
tion by the force of his impetuous will. His 
ordinary attire was that of the primitive 
savage, —a scanty cincture girt about his 
loins, and his long, black hair flowing loosely 
at his back; but on occasions like this he was 
wont to appear as befitted his power and 


character, and he stood doubtless before the | 


council plumed and painted in the full cos- 
tume of war. 

Looking round upon his wild auditors he 
began to speak, with fierce gesture, and a 
loud, impassioned voice; and at every pause, 
deep, guttural ejaculations of assent and ap- 
proval responded to his words. He inveighed 
against the arrogance, rapacity, and injus- 
tice of the English, and contrasted them 
with the French, whom they had driven 
from the soil. He declared that the British 
commandant had treated him with neglect 
and contempt; that the soldiers of the gar- 
rison had abused the Indians; and that one of 
them had struck a follower of his own. He 
represented the danger that would arise from 
the supremacy of the English. They had 
expelled the French, and now they only 
waited for a pretext to turn upon the Indians 
and destroy them. Then, holding out a 
broad belt of wampum, he told the council 
that he had received it from their great 
father the King of France, in token that he 
had heard the voice of his red children; that 
his sleep was at an end; and that his great 
war canoes would soon sail up the St. Law- 
rence, to win back Canada, and wreak ven- 
geance on his enemies. The Indians and 
their French brethren would fight once more 
side by side, as they had always fought; they 
would strike the English as they had struck 
them many moons ago, when their great 
army marched down the Monongahela, and 
they had shot them from their ambush, like a 
flock of pigeons in the woods. 

Having roused in his warlike listeners their 
native thirst for blood and vengeance, he 
next addressed himself to their superstition, 
and told the following tale. Its precise 
origin is not easy to determine. It is possible 
that the Delaware prophet, mentioned in a 
former chapter, may have had some part in 
it; or it might have been the offspring of 
Pontiac’s heated imagination, during his 
period of fasting and dreaming. That he 
deliberately invented it for the sake of the 
effect it would produce, is the least probable 
conclusion of all; for it evidently proceeds 
from the superstitious mind of an Indian, 
brooding upon the evil days in which his lot 
was cast, and turning for relief to the mysteri- 
ous Author of his being. It is, at all events, a 
characteristic specimen of the Indian legend- 
ary tales, and, like many of them, bears an 
allegoric significancy. Yet he who endeav- 
ors to interpret an Indian allegory through 
all its erratic windings and puerile inconsist- 
encies, has undertaken no enviable task. 
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“A Delaware Indian,”’ said Pontiac, ‘‘con- 
ceived an eager desire to learn wisdom from 
the Master of Life; but, being ignorant where 
to find him, he had recourse to fasting, 
dreaming, and magical incantations. By 
these means it was revealed to him, that, by 
moving forward in a straight, undeviating 
course, he would reach the abode of the 
Great Spirit. He told his purpose to no one, 
and having provided the equipments of a 
hunter, — gun, powder-horn, ammunition, 
and a kettle for preparing his food, — he 
set out on his errand. For some time he 
journeyed on in high hope and confidence. 
On the evening of the eighth day, he stopped 
by the side of a brook at the edge of a 
meadow, where he began to make ready his 
evening meal, when, looking up, he saw three 
large openings in the woods before him, and 
three well-beaten paths which entered them. 
He was much surprised; but his wonder in- 
creased, when, after it had grown dark, the 
three paths were more clearly visible than 
ever. Remembering the important object of 
his journey, he could neither rest nor sleep; 
and, leaving his fire, he crossed the meadow, 
and entered the largest of the three openings. 
He had advanced but a short distance into 
the forest, when a bright flame sprang out of 
the ground before him, and arrested his steps. 
In great amazement, he turned back, and 
entered the second path, where the same 
wonderful phenomenon again encountered 
him; and now, in terror and bewilderment, 
yet still resolved to persevere, he took the 
last of the three paths. On this he journeyed 
a whole day without interruption, when at 
length, emerging from the forest, he saw 
before him a vast mountain, of dazzling 
whiteness. So precipitous was the ascent, 
that the Indian thought it hapeless to go 
farther, and looked around him in despair: at 
that moment, he saw, seated at some dis- 
tance above, the figure of a beautiful woman 
arrayed in white, who ‘arose as he looked 
upon her, and thus accosted him: “How can 
you hope, encumbered as you are, to succeed 
in your design? Go down to the foot of the 
mountain, throw away your gun, your am- 
munition, your provisions, and your clothing; 
wash yourself in the stream which flows 
there, and you will then be prepared to stand 
before the Master of Life.’ The Indian 
obeyed, andagain began to ascend among the 
rocks, while the woman, seeing him still dis- 
couraged, laughed at his faintness of heart, 
and told him that, if he wished for success, he 
must climb by the aid of one hand and one 


foot only. After great toil and suffering, he 
at length found himself at the summit. The 
woman had disappeared, and he was left 
alone. A rich and beautiful plain lay before 
him, and at a little distance he saw three 
great villages, far superior to the squalid 
wigwams of the Delawares. As he ap- 
proached the largest, and stood hesitating 
whether he should enter, a man gorgeously 
attired stepped forth, and, taking him by the 
hand, welcomed him to the celestial abode. 
He then conducted him into the presence of 
the Great Spirit, where the Indian stood con- 
founded at the unspeakable splendor which 
surrounded him. The Great Spirit bade him 
be seated, and thus addressed him: — 

‘“““T am the Maker of heaven and earth, the 
trees, lakes, rivers, and all things else. Iam 
the Maker of mankind; and because I love 
you, you must do my will. The land on 
which you live I have made for you, and not 
for others. Why do you suffer the white men 
to dwellamong you? My children, you have 
forgotten the customs and traditions of your 
forefathers. Why do you not clothe your- 
selves in skins, as they did, and use the bows 
and arrows, and the stone-pointed lances, 
which they used? You have bought guns, 
knives, kettles, and blankets, from the white 
men, until you can no longer do without 
them; and, what is worse, you have drunk 
the poison fire-water, which turns you into 
fools. Fling all these things away; live as 
your wise forefathers lived before you. And 
as for these English, — these dogs dressed in 
red, who have come to rob you of your 
hunting-grounds, and drive away the game, 
—you must lift the hatchet against them. 
Wipe them from the face of the earth, and 
then you will win my favor back again, and 
once more be happy and prosperous. The 
children of your great father, the King of 
France, are not like the English. Never 
forget that they are your brethren. They 
are very dear to me, for they love the red 
men, and understand the true mode of 
worshipping me.’”’ 

The Great Spirit next gave his hearer 
various precepts of morality and religion, 
such as the prohibition to marry more than 
one wife; and a warning against the practice 
of magic, which is worshipping the devil. A 
prayer, embodying the substance of all that 
he had heard, was then presented to the 
Delaware. It was cut in hieroglyphics upon 
a wooden stick, after the custom of his 
people; and he was directed to send copies of 
it to all the Indian villages. 
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The adventurer now departed, and, return- 
ing to the earth, reported all the wonders 
he had seen in the celestial regions. 

Such was the tale told by Pontiac to the 
council; and it is worthy of notice that not he 
alone, but many of the most notable men 
who have arisen among the Indians, have 
been opponents of civilization, and stanch 
advocates of primitive barbarism. Red 
Jacket and Tecumseh would gladly have 
brought back their people to the rude sim- 
plicity of their original condition. There is 
nothing progressive in the rigid, inflexible 
nature of an Indian. He will not open his 
mind to the idea of improvement; and nearly 
every change that has been forced upon him 
has been a change for the worse. 

Many other speeches were doubtless made 
in the council, but no record of them has been 
preserved. All present were eager to attack 
the British fort; and Pontiac told them, in 
conclusion, that on the second of May he 
would gain admittance, with a party of his 
warriors, on pretense of dancing the calu- 
met dance before the garrison; that they 
would take note of the strength of the forti- 
fication; and that he would then summon 
another council to determine the mode of 
attack. 

The assembly now dissolved, and all the 
evening the women were employed in loading 
the canoes, which were drawn up on the bank 
of the stream. The encampments broke up 
at so early an hour that when the sun rose, 
the savage swarm had melted away; the 
secluded scene was restored to its wonted 
silence and solitude, and nothing remained 
but the slender framework of several hundred 
cabins, with fragments of broken utensils, 
pieces of cloth, and scraps of hide, scattered 
over the trampled grass; while the smoldering 
embers of numberless fires mingled their dark 
smoke with the white mist which rose from 
the little river. 

Every spring, after the winter hunt was 
over, the Indians were accustomed to return 
to their villages, or permanent encampments, 
in the vicinity of Detroit; and, accordingly, 
after the council had broken up, they made 
their appearance as usual about the fort. 
On the first of May, Pontiac came to the gate 
with forty men of the Ottawa tribe, and 
asked permission to enter and dance the 
calumet dance, before the officers of the 
garrison. After some hesitation, he was ad- 
mitted; and proceeding to the corner of the 
street, where stood the house of the com- 
mandant, Major Gladwyn, he and thirty of 
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his warriors began their dance, each recount- 
ing his own exploits, and boasting himself the 
bravest of mankind. The officers and men 
gathered around them; while, in the mean 
time, the remaining ten of the Ottawas 
strolled about the fort, observing everything 
it contained. When the dance was over, 
they all quietly withdrew, not a suspicion of 
their designs having arisen in the minds of 
the English. 

After a few days had elapsed, Pontiac's 
messengers again passed among the Indian 
cabins, calling the principal chiefs to another 
council, in the Pottawattamie village. Here 
there was a large structure of bark, erected 
for the public use on occasions like the 
present. A hundred chiefs were seated 
around this dusky council-house, the fire in 
the center shedding its fitful light upon their 
dark, naked forms, while the pipe passed 
from hand to hand. To prevent interrup- 
tion, Pontiac had stationed young men as 
sentinels, near the house. ._He once more 
addressed the chiefs; inciting them to hos- 
tility against the English, and concluding by 
the proposal of his plan for destroying De- 
troit. It was as follows: Pontiac would de- 
mand a council with the commandant con- 
cerning matters of great importance; and on 
this pretext he flattered himself that he and 
his principal chiefs would gain ready ad- 
mittance within the fort. They were all 
to carry weapons concealed beneath their 
blankets. While in the act of addressing the 
commandant in the council-room, Pontiac 
was to make a certain signal, upon which the 
chiefs were to raise the war-whoop, rush upon 
the officers present, and strike them down. 
The other Indians, waiting meanwhile at the 
gate, or loitering among the houses, on hear- 
ing the yells and firing within the building, 
were to assail the astonished and half-armed 
soldiers; and thus Detroit would fall an easy 
prey. 

In opening this plan of treachery, Pontiac 
spoke rather as a counselor than as a com- 
mander. Haughty as he was, he had too 
much sagacity to wound the pride of a body 
of men over whom he had no other control 
than that derived from his personal character 
and influence. No one was hardy enough to 
venture opposition to the proposal of their 
great leader. His plan was eagerly adopted. 
Hoarse ejaculations of applause echoed his 
speech; and, gathering their blankets around 
them, the chiefs withdrew to their respective 
villages, to prepare for the destruction of the 
unsuspecting garrison. . aI 
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Detroit 


To the credulity of mankind each great 
calamity has its dire prognostics. Signs and 
portents in the heavens, the vision of an 
Indian bow, and the figure of a scalp im- 
printed on the disk of the moon, warned the 
New England Puritans of impending war. 
The apparitions passed away, and Philip of 
Mount Hope burst from the forest with his 
Narragansett warriors. In October, 1762, 
thick clouds of inky blackness gathered 
above the fort and settlement of Detroit. 
The river darkened beneath the awful shad- 
ows, and the forest was wrapped in double 
gloom. Drops of rain began to fall, of 
strong, sulphurous odor, and so deeply col- 
ored that the people, it is said, collected them 
and used them for writing. A literary and 
philosophical journal of the time seeks to 
explain this strange phenomenon on some 
principle of physical science; but the simple 
Canadians held a different faith. Through- 
out the winter, the shower of black rain was 
the foremost topic of the fireside talk; and 
forebodings of impending evil disturbed the 
breast of many a timorous matron. 
La Mothe-Cadillac was the founder of 
Detroit. In the year 1701, he planted the 
little military colony, which time has trans- 
formed into a thriving American city. At 
an earlier date, some feeble efforts had been 
made to secure the possession of this im- 
portant pass; and when La Hontan visited 
the lakes, a small post, called Fort St. 
Joseph, was standing near the present site of 
Fort Gratiot. The wandering Jesuits, too, 
made frequent sojourns upon the borders of 
the Detroit, and baptized the savage children 
whom they found there. 
Fort St. Joseph was abandoned in the year 
1688. The establishment of Cadillac was 
destined to a better fate, and soon rose to 
distinguished importance among the western 
outposts of Canada. Indeed, the site was 
formed by nature for prosperity; and a bad 
government and a thriftless people could not 
prevent the increase of the colony. At the 
close of the French war, as Major Rogers 
tells us, the place contained twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants. The center of the settle- 
ment was the fortified town, currently called 
the Fort, to distinguish it from the straggling 
dwellings along the river banks. It stood on 

the western margin of the river, covering a 

small part of the ground now occupied by the 
city of Detroit, and contained about a hun- 

dred houses, compactly pressed together, and 


surrounded by a palisade. Both above and 
below the fort, the banks of the stream were 
lined on both sides with small Canadian 
dwellings, extending at various intervals for 
nearly eight miles. Each had its garden and 
its orchard, and each was enclosed by a fence 
of rounded pickets. To the soldier or the 
trader, fresh from the harsh scenery and am- 
bushed perils of the surrounding wilds, the 
secluded settlement was welcome as an oasis 
in the desert. 

The Canadian is usually a happy man. 
Life sits lightly upon him; he laughs at its 
hardships, and soon forgets its sorrows. A 
lover of roving and adventure, of the frolic 
and the dance, he is little’ troubled with 
thoughts of the past or the future, and little 
plagued with avarice or ambition. At De- 
troit, all his propensities found ample scope. 
Aloof from the world, the simple colonists 
shared none of its pleasures and excitements, 
and were free from many of its cares. Nor 
were luxuries wanting which civilization 
might have envied them. The forest teemed 
with game, the marshes with wild fowl, and 
the rivers with fish. The apples and pears of 
the old Canadian orchards are even to this 
day held in esteem. The poorer inhabitants 
made wine from the fruit of the wild grape, 
which grew profusely in the woods, while the 
wealthier class procured a better quality 
from Montreal, in exchange for the canoe 
loads of furs which they sent down with 
every year. Here, as elsewhere in Canada, 
the long winter was a season of social enjoy: 
ment; and when, in summer and autumn, the 
traders and voyageurs, the coureurs de bois 
and half-breeds, gathered from the distant 
forests of the northwest, the whole settlement 
was alive with dancing and feasting, drink- 
ing, gaming, and carousing. 

Within the limits of the settlement were 
three large Indian villages. On the western 
shore, a little below the fort, were the lodges 
of the Pottawattamies; nearly opposite, on 
the eastern side, was the village of the Wy- 
andots; and on the same side, five miles 
higher up, Pontiac’s band of Ottawas had 
fixed their abode. The settlers had always 
maintained the best terms with their sav- 
age neighbors. In truth, there was much 
congeniality between the red man and the 
Canadian. Their harmony was seldom 
broken; and among the woods and wilds of 
the northern lakes roamed many a lawless 
half-breed, the mongrel offspring of the col- 
onists of Detroit and the Indian squaws. 

We have already seen how, in an evil hour 
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for the Canadians, a party of British troops 
took possession of Detroit, towards the close 
of the year 1760. The British garrison, con- 
sisting partly of regulars and partly of pro- 
vincial rangers, was now quartered in a well- 
built range of barracks within the town or 
fort. The latter, as already mentioned, con- 
tained about a hundred small houses. Its 
form was nearly square, and the palisade 
which surrounded it was about twenty-five 
feet high. At each corner was a wooden 
bastion, and a block-house was erected over 
each gateway. The houses were small, 
chiefly built of wood, and roofed with bark or 
a thatch of straw. The streets also were 
extremely narrow, though a wide passage 
way, known as the chemin du ronde, sur- 
rounded the town, between the houses and 
the palisade. Besides the barracks, the only 
public buildings were a council-house and a 
rude little church. 

The garrison consisted of a hundred and 
twenty soldiers, with about forty fur-traders 
and engagés; but the latter, as well as the 
Canadian inhabitants of the place, could 
little be trusted, in the event of an Indian 
outbreak. Two small, armed schooners, the 
Beaver and the Gladwyn, lay anchored in the 
stream, and several light pieces of artillery 
were mounted on the bastions. 

Such was Detroit, —a place whose de- 
fenses could have opposed no resistance to a 
civilized enemy; and yet, far removed as it 
was from the hope of speedy succor, it could 
only rely, in the terrible struggles that 
awaited it, upon its own slight strength and 
feeble resources. 

Standing on the water bastion of Detroit, 
a pleasant landscape spread before the eye. 
The river, about half a mile wide,almost 
washed the foot of the stockade; and either 
bank was lined with the white Canadian 
cottages. The joyous sparkling of the bright 
blue water; the green luxuriance of the woods; 
the white dwellings, looking out from the 
foliage; and, in the distance, the Indian 
wigwams curling their smoke against the sky, 
— all were mingled in one broad scene of wild 
and rural beauty. 

Pontiac, the Satan of this forest paradise, 
was accustomed to spend the early part of the 
summer upon a small island at the opening of 
the Lake St. Clair, hidden from view by the 
high woods that covered the intervening Isle- 
au-Cochon. ‘‘The king and lord of all this 
country,’ as Rogers calls him, lived in no 
royal state. His cabin was a small, oven- 
shaped structure of bark and rushes. Here 
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he dwelt, with his squaws and children; and 
here, doubtless, he might often have been 
seen, lounging, half-naked, on a rush mat, or 
a bear-skin, like any ordinary warrior. We 
may fancy the current of his thoughts, the 
turmoil of his uncurbed passions, as he re- 
volved the treacheries which, to his savage 
mind, seemed fair and honorable. At one 
moment, his fierce heart would burn with the 
anticipation of vengeance on the detested 
English; at another, he would meditate how 
he best might turn the approaching tumults 
to the furtherance of his own ambitious 
schemes. Yet we may believe that Pontiac 
was not a stranger to the high emotion of the 
patriot hero, the champion not merely of his 
nation’s rights, but of the very existence of 
his race. He did not dream how desperate a 
game he was about to play. He hourly flat- 
tered himself with the futile hope of aid from 
France, and thought in his ignorance that the 
British colonies must give way before the 
rush of his savage warriors; when, in truth, 
all the combined tribes of the forest might 
have chafed in vain rage against the rock-like 
strength of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Looking across an intervening arm of the 
river, Pontiac could see on its eastern bank 
the numerous lodges of his Ottawa tribesmen, 
half hidden among the ragged growth of trees 
and bushes. On the afternoon of the fifth of 
May, a Canadian woman, the wife of St.- 
Aubin, one of the principal settlers, crossed 
over from the western side, and visited the 
Ottawa village, to obtain from the Indians a 
supply of maple sugar and venison. She was 
surprised at finding several of the warriors 
engaged in filing off the muzzles of their guns, 
so as to reduce them, stock and all, to the 
length of about a yard. Returning home in 
the evening, she mentioned what she had 
seen to several of her neighbors. Upon this, 
one of them, the blacksmith of the village, 
remarked that many of the Indians had 
lately visited his shop, and attempted to 
borrow files and saws for a purpose which 
they would not explain. These circum- 
stances excited the suspicion of the experi- 
enced Canadians. Doubtless there were 
many in the settlement who might, had they 
chosen, have revealed the plot: but it is no 
less certain that the more numerous and re- 
spectable class in the little community had 
too deep an interest in the preservation of 
peace, to countenance the designs of Pontiac. 
M. Gouin, an old and wealthy settler, went 
to the commandant, and conjured him to 
stand upon his guard; but Gladwyn, a man 
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ot fearless temper, gave no heed to the 
friendly advice. 

In the Pottawattamie village, if there be 
truth in tradition, lived an Ojibwa girl, who 
could boast a larger share of beauty than is 
common in the wigwam. She had attracted 
the eye of Gladwyn. He had formed a con- 
nection with her, and she had become much 
attached to him. On the afternoon of the 
sixth, Catharine — for so the officers called 
her —came to the fort, and repaired to 
Gladwyn’s quarters, bringing with her a pair 
of elk-skin moccasins, ornamented with por- 
cupine work, which he had requested her to 
make. There was something unusual in her 
look and manner. Her face was sad and 
downcast. She said little, and soon left the 
room; but the sentinel at the door saw her 
still lingering at the street corner, though the 
hour for closing the gates was nearly come. 
At length she attracted the notice of Glad- 
wyn himself; and calling her to him, he 
pressed her to declare what was weighing 
upon her mind. Still she remained for a 
long time silent, and it was only after 
much urgency and many promises not to 
betray her, that she revealed her momen- 
tous secret. 

To-morrow, she said, Pontiac will come to 
the fort with sixty of his chiefs. Each will be 
armed with a gun, cut short, and hidden 
under his blanket. Pontiac will demand to 
hold a council; and after he has delivered his 
speech, he will offer a peace-belt of wampum, 
holding it in a reversed position. This will 
be the signal of attack. The chiefs will spring 
up and fire upon the officers, and the Indians 
in the street will fall upon the garrison. 
Every Englishman will be killed, but not the 
scalp of a single Frenchman will be touched. 

Such is the story told in 1768 to the trav- 
eler Carver at Detroit, and preserved in local 
tradition, but not sustained by contemporary 
letters or diaries. What is certain is, that 


Gladwyn received secret information, on the 
night of the sixth of May, that an attempt 
would be made on the morrow to capture the 
fort by treachery. He called some of his 
officers, and told them what he had heard. 
The defenses of the place were feeble and 
extensive, and the garrison by far too weak 
to repel a general assault. The force of the 
Indians at this time is variously estimated at 
from six hundred to two thousand; and the 
commandant greatly feared that some wild 
impulse might precipitate their plan, and 
that they would storm the fort before the 
morning. Every preparation was made to 
meet the sudden emergency. Half the garri- 
son were ordered under arms, and all the 
officers prepared to spend the night upon the 
ramparts. 

The day closed, and the hues of sunset 
faded. Only a dusky redness lingered in the 
west, and the darkening earth seemed her 
dull self again. Then night descended, 
heavy and black, on the fierce Indians and 
the sleepless English. From sunset till 
dawn, an anxious watch was kept from the 
slender palisades of Detroit. The soldiers 
were still ignorant of the danger; and the 
sentinels did not know why their numbers 
were doubled, or why, with such unwonted 
vigilance, their officers repeatedly visited 
their posts. Again and again Gladwyn 
mounted his wooden ramparts, and looked 
forth into the gloom. There seemed nothing 
but repose and peace in the soft, moist air of 
the warm spring evening, with the piping of 
frogs along the river bank, just roused from 
their torpor by the genial influence of May. 
But, at intervals, as the night wind swept 
across the bastion, it bore sounds of fearful 
portent to the ear, the sullen booming of the 
Indian drum and the wild chorus of quaver- 
ing yells, as the warriors, around their distant 
camp-fires, danced the war-dance, in pre- 
paration for the morrow’s work. 
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ON A BUST OF DANTE 
(1854) 


See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song: 
There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 


Small friendship for the lordly throng, 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was, but a fight; 10 
Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
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‘Of Beauty veiled with heavenly light 
In circles of eternal flame? 


The lips as Cume’s cavern close, 

The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front, almost morose 

But for the patient hope within, 20 
Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 

Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Not wholly such his haggard look 

When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed 
With no companion save his book 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 

His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 30 
The single boon for which he prayed 

The convent’s charity was rest. 


Peace dwells not here — this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose; 
The sullen warrior sole we trace, 


The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled with his foes, 

The scourge of many a guilty line. 40 


War to the last he waged with all 

The tyrant canker-worms of earth: 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth;. 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 


O, Time, whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou: 50 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other VIRGIL now; 

Before his name the nations bow: 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 

The marks have sunk of DANTE’s mind. 
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CLEOPATRA 
(1868) 


Here, Charmian, take my bracelets: 
They bar with a purple stain 
My arms; turn over my pillows — 
They are hot where I have lain: 
Open the lattice wider, 
A gauze o’er my bosom throw, 
And let me inhale the odors 
That over the garden blow. 


I dreamed I was with my Antony, 
And in his arms I lay; 10 
Ah, me! the vision has vanished — 
The music has died away. 
The flame and the perfume have perished — 
As this spiced aromatic pastille 
That wound the blue smoke of its odor 
Is now but an ashy hill. 


Scatter upon me rose leaves, 
They cool me after my sleep, 
And with sandal odors fan me 
Till into my veins they creep; “20 
Reach down the lute, and play me 
A melancholy tune, 
To rhyme with the dream that has vanished 
And the slumbering afternoon. 


There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 
Loiters the slow smooth Nile, 
Through slender papyri, that cover 
The wary crocodile. 
The lotus lolls on the water, . 
And opens its heart of gold, 30 
And over its broad leaf-pavement 
Never a ripple is rolled. 
The twilight breeze is too lazy 
Those feathery palms to wave, 
And yon little cloud is as motionless 
As a stone above a grave. 


Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain! 
Oh! for a storm and thunder — 
For lightning and wild fierce rain! 40 
Fling down that lute — I hate it! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together 
Till this sleeping world is stirred. 


Hark! to my Indian beauty — 
My cockatoo, creamy white, 
With roses under his feathers — | 
That flashes across the light. ) 
Look! listen! as backward and forwar 
To his hoop of gold he clings, 50 
How he trembles, with crest uplifted, 
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And shrieks as he madly swings! 
Oh, cockatoo, shriek for Antony! 
Cry, ‘‘Come, my love, come home!”’ 
Shriek, “‘Antony! Antony! Antony!” 
Till he hears you even in Rome. 


There — leave me, and take from my 
chamber 
That stupid little gazelle, 
With its bright black eyes so meaningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell! 60 
Take him, — my nerves he vexes, — 
The thing without blood or brain, — 
Or, by the body of Isis, 
I'll snap his thin neck in twain! 


Leave me to gaze at the landscape 
Mistily stretching away, 

Where the afternoon’s opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play; 

Till the fiercer splendor of sunset 
Pours from the west its fire, 70 

And melted, as in a crucible, 
Their earthy forms expire; 

And the bald blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 

That burning like molten jewels 
Circle its temples round. 


I will lie and dream of the past time, 
Eons of thought away, 
And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play; 80 
When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 
Supple and cushion-footed 
I wandered, where never the track 
Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 
And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 
The elephant, trumpeting, started, 
When he heard my footstep near, 90 
And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 
I sucked in the noontide splendor, 
Quivering along the glade, 
Or yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 
Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on 
To brood in the trees’ thick branches, 
And the shadow of sleep was gone; 100 
Then I roused, and roared in answer, 
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And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight, 
Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our massive arms — 
How powerful he was and grand! 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, I10 
And his quivering tail, like a serpent, 
Twitched curving nervously. 
Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild triumphant cry, 
And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love like his rage was rude; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 120 


Often another suitor — 
For I was flexile and fair — 
Fought for me in the moonlight, 
While I lay couching there, 
Till his blood was drained by the desert; 
And, ruffled with triumph and power, 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half-hour. 
Then down to the fountain we loitered, 
Where the antelopes came to drink; — 130 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, 
Ere they had time to shrink. | 
We drank their blood and crushed them, 
And tore them limb from limb, 
And the hungriest lion doubted 
Ere he disputed with him. 


That was a life to live for! 
Not this weak human life, 
With its frivolous bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife! 140 


Come to my arms, my hero! 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me! 
Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior storms a fortress! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women and men, 150 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as*you loved me then! 


HENRY TIMROD 
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CHARLESTON 
(1861?) 
Calm as that second summer which pre- 
cedes 


The first fall of the snow, 
In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds 
The City bides the foe. 


As yet, behind their ramparts stern and 
proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep — 
Dark Sumter like a battlemented cloud 
Looms o’er the solemn deep. 


No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scar 
To guard the holy strand; 10 
But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of 


war 
Above the level sand. 


And down the dunes a thousand guns lie 
couched 
Unseen beside the flood, 
Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched, 
That wait and watch for blood. 


Meanwhile, through streets still echoing with 
trade, 
Walk grave and thoughtful men 
Whose hands may one day wield the patriot’s 
blade 
As lightly as the pen. 20 


And maidens with such eyes as would grow 


im 
Over a bleeding hound 
Seem each one to have caught the strength of 
him 
Whose sword she sadly bound. 


Thus girt without and garrisoned at home, 
Day patient following day, 
Old Charleston looks from roof and spire and 
dome 
Across her tranquil bay. 


Ships, through a hundred foes, from Saxon 
lands 
And spicy Indian ports 30 
Bring Saxon steel and iron to her hands — 
And Summer to her courts. 


1 These selections are from the Memorial Edition of 
Poems of Henry Timrod, by permission of Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, Richmond, Virginia. 


But still, along yon dim Atlantic line 
The only hostile smoke 

Creeps like a harmless mist above the brine 
From some frail, floating oak. | 


Shall the Spring dawn, and she, still clad in 
smiles 
And with an unscathed brow, 


Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crowned 


isles 
As fair and free as now? 40 


We know not: in the temple of the Fates 
God has inscribed her doom; 

And, all untroubled in her faith, she waits 
The triumph or the tomb. 


THE COTTON BOLL 


While I recline 

At ease beneath 

This immemorial pine, 

Small sphere! 

(By dusky fingers brought this morning here 

And shown with boastful smiles), 

I turn thy cloven sheath, 

Through which the soft white fibers peer, 

That, with their gossamer bands, 

Unite, like love, the sea-divided lands, 10 

And slowly, thread by thread, 

Draw forth the folded strands, 

Than which the trembling line, 

By whose frail help yon startled spider fled 

Down the tall spear-grass from his swinging 
bed, 

Is scarce more fine; 

And as the tangled skein 

Unravels in my hands, 

Betwixt me and the noonday light, 

A veil seems lifted, and for miles and miles. 20 

The landscape broadens on my sight, 

As, in the little boll, there lurked a spell 

Like that which, in the ocean shell, 

With mystic sound, 

Breaks down the narrow walls that hem us 
round, 

And turns some city lane 

Into the restless main, 

With all his capes and isles! 


Yonder bird, 

Which floats, as if at rest, 30 
In those blue tracts above the thunder, where 
No vapors cloud the stainless air, 


THE COTTON BOLL 
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And never sound is heard, 

Unless at such rare time 

When, from the City of the Blest, 

Rings down some golden chime, 

Sees not from his high place 

So vast a cirque of summer space 

As widens round me in one mighty field, 

Which, rimmed by seas and sands, 40 

Doth hail its earliest daylight in the beams 

Of gray Atlantic dawns; 

And, broad as realms made up of many lands, 

Is lost afar 

Behind the crimson hills and purple lawns 

Of sunset, among plains which roll their 
streams 

Against the Evening Star! 


And lo! 

To the remotest point of sight, 

Although I gaze upon no waste of snow, so 

The endless field is white; 

And the whole landscape glows, 

For many a shining league away, 

With such accumulated light 

As Polar-lands would flash beneath a tropic 
‘day! 

Nor lack there (for the vision grows, 

And the small charm within my hands — 

More potent even than the fabled one, 

Which oped whatever golden mystery 

Lay hid in fairy wood or magic vale, 60 

The curious ointment of the Arabian tale — 

Beyond all mortal sense 

Doth stretch my sight’s horizon, and I see, 

Beneath its simple influence, 

As if with Uriel’s crown, 

I stood in some great temple of the Sun, 

And looked, as Uriel, down!) 

Nor lack there pastures rich and fields all 
green 

With all the common gifts of God, 

For temperate airs and torrid sheen 70 

Weave Edens of the sod; 

Through lands which look one sea of billowy 
gold 

Broad rivers wind their devious ways; 

A hundred isles in their embraces fold 

A hundred luminous bays; 

And through yon purple haze 

Vast mountains lift their plumed peaks cloud- 
crowned ; 

And, save where up their sides the plowman 
creeps, 

An unhewn forest girds them grandly round, 

In whose dark shades a future navy sleeps! 80 

Ye Stars, which, though unseen, yet with me 

aze 
Upon this loveliest fragment of the earth! 


Thou Sun, that kindlest all thy gentlest rays 
Above it, as to light a favorite hearth! 

Ye Clouds, that in your temples in the West 
See nothing brighter than its humblest 


flowers! 

And you, ye Winds, that on the ocean’s 
breast 

Are kissed to coolness ere ye reach its 
bowers! 


Bear witness with me in my song of praise, 

And tell the world that, since the world 
began, 90 

No fairer land hath fired a poet’s lays, 

Or given a home to man! 


But these are charms already widely blown! 

His be the meed whose pencil’s trace 

Hath touched our very swamps with grace, 

And round whose tuneful way 

All Southern laurels bloom; 

The Poet of ‘‘ The Woodlands,”’ unto whom 

Alike are known 

The flute’s low breathing and the trumpet’s 
tone, 100 

And the soft west wind’s sighs; 

But who shall utter all the debt, 

O land wherein all powers are met 

That bind a people’s heart, 

The world doth owe thee at this day, 

And which it never can repay, 

Yet scarcely deigns to own! ; 

Where sleeps the poet who shall fitly sing 

The source wherefrom doth spring : 

That mighty commerce which, confined rro 

To the mean channels of no selfish mart, 

Goes out to every shore 

Of this broad earth, and throngs the sea with 
ships 

That bear no thunders; hushes hungry lips 

In alien lands; 

Joins with a delicate web remotest strands; 

And gladdening rich and poor, 

Doth gild Parisian domes, 

Or feed the cottage-smoke of English homes, 

And only bounds its blessings by mankind! 

In offices like these, thy mission lies, 121 

My Country! and it shall not end 

As long as rain shall fall and Heaven bend 

In blue above thee; though thy foes be 
hard 

And cruel as their weapons, it shall guard 

Thy hearth-stones as a bulwark; make thee 
great 

In white and bloodless state; 

And haply, as the years increase — 

Still working through its humbler reach 

With that large wisdom which the ages 
teach — 130 
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Revive the half-dead dream of universal 
peace! 

As men who labor in that mine 

Of Cornwall, hollowed out beneath the bed 

Of ocean, when a storm rolls overhead, 

Hear the dull booming of the world of brine 

Above them, and a mighty muffled roar 

Of winds and waters, yet toil calmly on, 

And split the rock, and pile the massive 


ore, 
Or carve a niche, or shape the archéd roof; 
So I, as calmly, weave my woof 140 


Of song, chanting the days to come, 

Unsilenced, though the quiet summer air 

Stirs with the bruit of battles, and each 
dawn 

Wakes from its starry silence to the hum 

Of many gathering armies. Still, 

In that we sometimes hear, 

Upon the Northern winds, the voice of 


woe 

Not wholly drowned in triumph, though I 
know 

The end must crown us, and a few brief 
years 

Dry all our tears, 150 


I may not sing too gladly. To thy will 

Resigned, O Lord! we cannot all forget 

That there is much even Victory must te- 
gret. 

And, therefore, not too long 

From the great burthen of our country’s 
wrong 

Delay our just release! 

And, if it may be, save 

These sacred fields of peace 

From stain of patriot or of hostile blood! 

Oh, help us, Lord! to roll the crimson flood 

Back on its course, and while our banners 


wing 161 
Northward, strike with us! till the Goth shall 
cling 


To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 
Mercy; and we shall grant it, and dictate 
The lenient future of his fate 


There, where some rotting ships and crumb- — 


ling quays 


Shall one day mark the Port which ruled the 


Western seas. 


ODE 


SUNG AT THE OCCASION OF DECORAT- 
ING THE GRAVES OF THE CON- 
FEDERATE DEAD, AT MAGNOLIA 
CEMETERY, CHARLESTON, S.C., 
1867 


Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. . 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 1: 
And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 

Than when some cannon-molded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. . 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 

Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned! 20 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE (1830-1886) 


SHELLEY 
(1857) 


Because they thought his doctrines were not 
just, 

Mankind assumed for him the chastening rod, 

And tyrants reared in pride, and strong in 
lust, 

Wounded the noblest of the sons of God; 

The heart’s most cherished benefactions 
riven, 


Basely they strove to humble and malign 

A soul whose charities were wide as heaven, 

Whose deeds, if not his doctrines, were divine; 

And in the name of Him, whose sunshine 
warms 2) 

The evil as the righteous, deemed it good 10 

To wreak their bigotry’s relentless storms 

On one whose nature was not understood. 

Ah, well! God’s ways are wondrous; it may 
be 8] 

His seal hath not been set to man’s decree. 


: 


A LITTLE WHILE I FAIN WOULD LINGER YET 
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ASPECTS OF THE PINES 
(1872) 
sombre, grim, against the morning 


sky 
They rise, scarce touched by melancholy 


Tall, 


airs, 
Which stir the fadeless foliage dreamfully, 
As if from realms of mystical despairs. 


Tall, sombre, grim, they stand with dusky 
gleams 
Brightening to gold within the woodland’s 
core, 
Beneath the gracious noontide’s tranquil 
beams — 


But the weird winds of morning sigh no - 


more. 


A stillness, strange, divine, ineffable, 
Broods round and o’er them in the wind’s 


surcease, 10 
And on each tinted copse and shimmering 
dell 
Rests the mute rapture of deep-hearted 
peace. 


Last, sunset comes — the solemn joy and 
might 
Borne from the West when cloudless day 
declines — 
Low, flutelike breezes sweep the waves of 
light, 
And lifting dark green tresses of the 
pines, 


Till every lock is luminous — gently float, 
Fraught with hale odors up the heavens 
afar 
To faint when twilight on her virginal throat 
Wears for a gem the tremulous vesper 
star. 20 


THE MOCKING-BIRD 


A golden pallor of voluptuous light 

Filled the warm southern night: 

The moon, clear orbed, above the sylvan 
scene 

Moved like a stately queen, 

So rife with conscious beauty all the while, 

What could she do but smile 

At her own perfect loveliness below, 

Glassed in the tranquil flow 

Of crystal fountains and unruffled pteamst 

Half lost in waking dreams, 

As down the loneliest forest dell I prec oee 

Lo! from a neighboring glade, 


Flashed through the drifts of moonshine, 
swiftly came 

A fairy shape of flame. 

It rose in dazzling spirals overhead, 

Whence to wild sweetness wed, 

Poured marvelous melodies, silvery trill on 
trill; 

The very leaves grew still 

On the charmed trees to hearken; while for 
me, 

Heart-trilled to ecstasy, 

I followed — followed the bright shape nay 
flew, 

Still circling up the blue, 

Till as a fountain that has. reached its 
height, 

Falls back in sprays of light 

Slowly dissolved, so that enrapturing lay 

Divinely melts away 

Through tremulous spaces to a music-mist, 

Soon by the fitful breeze 

How gently kissed 
Into remote and tender silences. 30 


ACLEDT VE WHILE: [PAIN 
WOULD LINGER YET 


A little while (my life is almost set!) 
I fain would pause along the downward 
way, . 
Musing an hour in this sad sunset ray, 
While, Sweet, our eyes with tender tears are 
wet; 
A little hour I fain would linger yet. 


A little while I fain would linger yet, . 
All for love’s sake, for love that cannot 


tire; 
Though fervid youth be dead, with youth’s 
desire, 
And hope has faded to a vague regret, 
A little while I fain would linger yet. 10 


A little while I fain would linger here: 
Behold! who knows what strange, mysteri- 
ous bars 
’Twixt souls that love may rise in other | 
stars? 
Nor can love deem the face of death is 


fair: 
A little while I still would linger here. 


A little while I yearn to hold thee fast, 
Hand locked in hand, and loyal heart to 
heart 
(O pitying ' Christ, those woeful words ‘‘We 
part! 
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So, ere the darkness fall, the light be A little while, when night and twilight 
past, meet. 

A little while I fain would hold thee fast. 20 


A little while I fain would linger here; 
A little while, when light and twilight Behold! who knows what soul-dividing — 


meet: bars 
Behind, our broken years; before, the deep Earth’s faithful loves may part'in other ~ 
Weird wonder of the last unfathomed stars? ) 


sleep — Nor can love deem the face of death is fair: 
A little while I still would clasp thee, Sweet; A little while I still would linger here. 30 


3. CONVENTION; AND THE ADVANCE OF REALISM 
(1870-1890) 


BAYARD TAYLOR (1825-1878) 


SONG 


Daughter of Egypt, veil thine eyes! 
I cannot bear their fire; 
Nor will I touch with sacrifice 
Those altars of Desire. 
For they are flames that shun the day, 
And their unholy light 
Is fed from natures gone astray 
In passion and in night. 


The stars of Beauty and of Sin, 
They.burn amid the dark, Io 
Like beacons that to ruin win 
The fascinated bark. 
Then veil their glow, lest I forswear 
The hopes thou canst not crown, 
And in the black waves of thy hair 
My struggling manhood drown! 


BEDOUIN SONG 
(1853) 


From the Desert I come to thee 

On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry: 


I love thee! I love but thee! 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows old, 


And the stars are old, 10 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book un- 
fold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain! 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 20 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 30 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 


THE QUAKER WIDOW 
(1863) 


Thee finds me in the garden, Hannah — come in! ’Tis kind of thee 
To wait until the Friends were gone, who came to comfort me: 

The still and quiet company a peace may give, indeed, 

But blessed is the single heart that comes to us at need. 


Come, sit thee down! 


On First-day afternoons in spring, 


Here is the bench where Benjamin would sit 
and watch the swallows flit: 


He loved to smell the sprouting box, and hear the pleasant bees 
Go humming round the lilacs and through the apple-trees. 


I think he loved the spring: not that he cared for flowers — most men 

Think such things foolishness — but we were first acquainted then, 10 
One spring; the next he spoke his mind;'the third I was his wife; 

And in the spring (it happened so) our children entered life. © 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


He was but seventy-five: I did not think to lay him yet 

In Kennett graveyard, where at Monthly Meeting first we met. 
The Father’s mercy shows in this: ’tis better I should be 
Picked out to bear the heavy cross — alone in age — than he. 


We've lived together fifty years: it seems but one long day, 

One quiet Sabbath of the heart, till he was called away; 

And as we bring from Meeting-time a sweet contentment home, 

So, Hannah, I have store of peace for all the days to come. 20 


I mind (for I can tell thee now) how hard it was to know 

If I had heard the spirit right, that told me I should go; 

For father had a deep concern upon his mind that day, 

But mother spoke for Benjamin — she knew what best to say. 


Then she was still. They sat awhile; at last she spoke again: 

“The Lord incline thee to the right!” And ‘Thou shalt have him, Jane!” 
My father said. I cried. Indeed, ’twas not the least of shocks, 

For Benjamin was Hicksite, and father Orthodox. 


I thought of this ten years ago, when daughter Ruth we lost: 

Her husband’s of the world, and yet I could not see her crossed. 30 
She wears, thee knows, the gayest gowns, she hears a hireling priest — 

Ah, dear! the cross was ours: Her life’s a happy one, at least. 


Perhaps she'll wear a plainer dress when she’s as old as | — 
Would thee believe it, Hannah? once J felt temptation nigh! 
My wedding-gown was ashen silk, too simple for my taste: 

I wanted lace around the neck, and a ribbon at the waist. 


How strange it seemed to sit with him upon the women’s side! 

I did not dare to lift my eyes: I felt more fear than pride, 

Till ‘‘In the presence of the Lord,” he said, and then there came 

A holy strength upon my heart and I could say the same. 40 


I used to blush when he came near, but then I showed no sign; 
With all the meeting looking on, I held his hand in mine. 

It seemed my bashfulness was gone, now I was his for life: 
Thee knows the feeling, Hannah — thee, too, hast been a wife. 


As home we rode, I saw no fields look half so green as ours; 

The woods were coming into leaf, the meadows full of flowers; 
The neighbors met us in the lane, and every face was kind — 
’Tis strange how lively everything comes back upon my mind. 


I see, as plain as thee sits there, the wedding-dinner spread: 

At our own table we were guests, with father at the head;. 3 50 
And Dinah Passmore helped us both — ’twas she stood up with me, 

And Abner Jones with Benjamin,— and now they’re gone, all three! 


It is not right to wish for death; the Lord disposes best. 
His Spirit comes to quiet hearts, and fits them for His rest; 
And that He halved our little flock was merciful, I see: 

For Benjamin has two in heaven, and two are left with me. 


Eusebius never cared to farm — ’twas not his call, in truth: 

And I must rent the dear old place, and go to daughter Ruth. 

Thee’ll say her ways are not like mine — young people now-a-days 
Have fallen sadly off, I think, from all the good old ways. af 60 


IMOGEN 
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* But Ruth is still a Friend at heart: she keeps the simple tongue, 
The cheerful, kindly nature we loved when she was young; 
And it was brought upon my mind, remembering her, of late, 
That we on dress and outward things perhaps lay too much weight. 


I once heard Jesse Kersey say, a spirit clothed with grace, 
And pure almost as angels are, may have a homely face. 
And dress may be of less account; the Lord will look within: 
The soul it is that testifies of righteousness or sin. 


Thee mustn’t be too hard on Ruth; she’s anxious I should go, 

And she will do her duty as a daughter should, I know. 70 
'Tis hard to change so late in life, but we must be resigned : 

The Lord looks down contentedly upon a willing mind. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD (1825-1903) 


“THERE ARE GAINS FOR ALL 


OUR LOSSES 
(1857) 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain: 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 

Under manhood’s sterner reign: 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet, 

And will never come again. Io 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain: 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again! 


IMOGEN 


Unknown to her the maids supplied 

Her wants, and gliding noiseless round 

Passed out again, while Leon’s hound 
Stole in and slumbered at her side: 

Then Cloten came, a silly ape, 

And wooed her in his boorish way, 
Barring the door against escape; 

But the hound woke, and stood at bay, 
Defiant at the lady’s feet, 
And made the ruffian retreat. Io 

Then for a little moment's space 
A smile did flit across the face 
Of Lady Imogen. 


Without the morning dried the dews 
From shaven lawns and pastures green: 
Meantime the court dames and the queen 
Did pace the shaded avenues: 
And Cymbeline amid his train 
Rode down the winding palace walks, 
Behind the hounds that snuffed the plain, 20 
And in the track of wheeling hawks; 
And soon in greenwood shaws anear 
They blew their horns, and chased the 
deer. 
But she nor saw nor heard it there, 
But sat, a statue of desparr, 
The mournful Imogen. 


She shook her ringlets round her head, 
And clasped her hands, and thought, and 


thought, 
As every faithful lady ought, 
Whose lord is far away — or dead. 30 


She pressed in books his faded flowers, 
That never seemed so sweet before; 
Upon his picture gazed for hours, 
And read his letters o’er and o’er, 
Dreaming about the loving Past, 
Until her tears were flowing fast. 
With aches of heart, and aches of brain, 
Bewildered in the realms of pain, 
The wretched Imogen! 


She tried to rouse herself again, 40 
Began a broider quaint and rich, 
But pricked her fingers every stitch, 
And left in every bud a stain. 
She took her distaff, tried to spin, 
But tangled up the golden thread: 
She touched her lute, but could not win 
A happy sound, her skill had fled. 
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The letters in her books were blurred, 
She could not understand a word. 
Bewildered still, and still 1m tears, 50 
The dupe of hopes, the prey of fears, 
The weeping Imogen! 


Her curtains opened in the breeze 

And showed the slowly-setting sun, 

Through vines that up the sash did run, 
And hovering butterflies and bees. 

A silver fountain gushed below, 

Where swans superbly swam the spray: 
And pages hurried to and fro, 

And trim gallants with ladies gay, 60 
And many a hooded monk and friar 
Went barefoot by in coarse attire. 

But like a picture, or a dream, 
The outward world did only seem, 
To thoughtful Imogen. 


When curfews rang, and day was dim, 
She glided to her chapel desk, 
Unclasped her missal arabesque, 

And sang the solemn vesper hymn: 

Before the crucifix knelt down, 70 
And told her beads, and strove to pray; 
But Heaven was deaf, and seemed to frown, 

And push her idle words away: 
And when she touched the holy urn 

The icy water seemed to burn! 
No faith had she in saints above, 
She only wanted human love, 
The pining Imogen. 


The pale moon walked the waste o’erhead, 
And filled the room with sickly light; 80 


EDMUND CLARENCE 


PAN..IN WALL STREET 
(1566) 


Just where the Treasury’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations; 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations; 
Where, hour by hour, the rates of gold 
Outrival, in the ears of people, 
The quarter-chimes serenely tolled 
From Trinity’s undaunted steeple; 


Even there I heard a strange, wild strain 
Sound high above the modern clamor, 10 
Above the cries of greed and gain, 
The curbstone war, the auction’s ham- 
mer,— 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


Then she arose in piteous plight, 
Disrobed herself, and crept to bed. 
The wind without was loud and deep, 
The rattling casements made her start: 
At last she slept, but in her sleep 7 
She pressed her fingers o’er her heart, 
And moaned, and once she gave a scream, 
To break the clutches of a dream. 
Even in her sleep she could not sleep, 
For ugly visions made her weep, 
The troubled Imogen. 


WE PARTED IN THE STREETS 
OF ISPAHAN 


We parted in the streets of Ispahan. 
I stopped my camel at the city gate; 
Why did I stop? I left my heart behind. 


I heard the sighing of thy garden palms, 
I saw the roses burning up with love, 
I saw thee not: thou wert no longer there. 


We parted in the streets of Ispahan. 
A moon has passed since that unhappy day: 
It seems an age: the days are long as years. 


I send thee gifts by every caravan, 10 
I send thee flasks of attar, spices, pearls, 
I write thee loving songs on golden scrolls. 


I meet the caravans when they return. 

“What news?” I ask. The drivers shake 
their heads. 

We parted in the streets of Ispahan. 


STEDMAN (1833-1908) 


And swift, on Music’s misty ways, 
It led from all this strife for millions 
To ancient, sweet-do-nothing days 
Among the kirtle-robed Sicilians. 


And as it stilled the multitude, 

And yet more joyous rose, and shriller, 
I saw the minstrel where he stood 

At ease against a Doric pillar: 20 
One hand a droning organ played, 

The other held a Pan’s-pipe (fashioned 
Like those of old) to lips that made 

The reeds give out that strain impas- 

sioned. 


’Twas Pan himself had wandered here, 
A-strolling through this sordid city, 


THE HAND OF LINCOLN ; 
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And piping to the civic ear 
The prelude of some pastoral ditty! 
The demigod had crossed the seas, 
From haunts of shepherd, nymph, and 
satyr, 30 
And Syracusan times, to these 
Far shores and twenty centuries later. 


A ragged cap was on his head: 
But—hidden thus—there was no doubt- 
ing 
That, all with crispy locks o’erspread, 
His gnarléd horns were somewhere sprout- 
ing; 
His club-feet, cased in rusty shoes, 
Were crossed, as on some frieze you see 
them, 
And trousers, patched of divers hues, 
Concealed his crooked shanks beneath 
them. 40 


He filled the quivering reeds with sound, 
And o’er his mouth their changes shifted, 
And with his goat’s-eyes looked around 
Where’er the passing current drifted; 
And soon, as on Trinacrian hills 
The nymphs and herdsmen ran to hear 
him, 
Even now the tradesmen from their tills, 
With clerks and porters, crowded near him. 


The bulls and bears together drew 

From Jauncey Court and New-Street 

Alley, 50 

As erst, if pastorals be true, 

Came beasts from every wooded valley; 
The random passers stayed to list: 

A boxer A¢gon, rough and merry; 
A Broadway Daphnis on his tryst 

With Nais at the Brooklyn Ferry; 


A one-eyed Cyclops halted long 

In tattered cloak of army pattern; 
And Galatea joined the throng — 

A blowsy, apple-vending slattern; 60 
While old Silenus staggered out 

From some new-fangled lunch-house handy, 
And bade the piper, with a shout, 

To strike up Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


A newsboy and a peanut-girl 
Like little Fauns began to caper — 
His hair was all in tangled curl, 
Her tawny legs were bare and taper. 
And still the gathering larger grew, 
And gave its pence and crowded nigher, 70 
While aye the shepherd-minstrel blew 
His pipe and struck the gamut higher. 


O heart of Nature, beating still 
With throbs her vernal passion taught her, 
Even here, as on the vine-clad hill 
Or by the Arethusan water! 
New forms may fold the speech, new lands 
Arise within these ocean-portals, 
But Music waves eternal wands, 
Enchantress of the souls of mortals! 80 


So thought I — but among us trod 
A man in blue, with legal baton, 
And scoffed the vagrant demigod, 
And pushed him from the step I sat on. 
Doubting, I mused upon the cry, 
‘Great Panis dead!’’ — and all the people 
Went on their ways; and clear and high 
The quarter sounded from the steeple. 


THE HAND OF LINCOLN 
(1583) 


Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold: 
From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was,— how large of mould 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 

And deepest sunk the ploughman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 

Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 
The axe—since thus would Freedom 
train be) 
Her son — and made the forest ring, 
And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 
And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering 
swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s, laid across a lute; 

A chief’s, uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute! 20 


The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 
The fingers that on greatness clutch; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 
Of one who strove and suffered much. 


For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 

I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas — and the tears. 
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Again I see the patient brow 

That palm erewhile was wont to press; 30 
And now 'tis furrowed deep, and now 

Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This moulded outline plays about; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out, — 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 


Called mirth to ease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 42 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears: 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 

Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH (1836-1907) 


PALABRAS CARINOSAS 
(1859) 


Good-night! I have to say good-night 
To such a host of peerless things! 
Good-night unto the slender hand 
All queenly with its weight of rings; 
Good-night to fond, uplifted eyes, 
Good-night to chestnut braids of hair, 
Good-night unto the perfect mouth, 
And all the sweetness nestled there — 

The snowy hand detains me, then 

I'll have to say Good-night again! To 


But there will come a time, my love, 
When, if I read our stars aright, 
| shall not linger by this porch 
With my farewells. Till then, good-night! 
You wish the time were now? And I. 
You do not blush to wish it so? 
You would have blushed yourself to death 
To own so much a year ago — 
What, both these snowy hands! ah, then 
Pll have to say Good-night again! “20 


s 


FROST-WORK 
(1873) 


These winter nights, against my window-pane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 

Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of pines, 
Oak-leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 
Which she will shape when summer comes 

again — 

Quaint arabesques in argent, flat and cold, 
Like curious Chinese etchings a, 


by 
(I in my “aay garden as of old) 
These frosty fantasies shall charm my eye 
_ Inazure, damask, emerald, and gold. 10 


By and. 


SLEEP 
(1875) 


When to soft sleep we give ourselves away, 
And in a dream as in a fairy bark 

Drift on and on through the enchanted dark 
To purple daybreak — little thought we pay 
To that sweet bitter world we know by day. 
We are clean quit of it, as is a lark 

So high in heaven no human eye can mark 
The thin swift pinion cleaving through the 


gray. | 
Till we awake ill fate can do no ill, 
The resting heart shall not takeupagain — 10 
The heavy load that yet must make it bleed ; 
For this brief space the loud world’s s voice is 
still, 
No faintest echo of it brings us pain. 
How will it be when we shall sleep indeed? 


ENAMOURED ARCHITECT OF 
AIRY RHYME 
(1876) 


Enamoured architect of airy rhyme, 

Build as thou wilt, heed not what each man 
says: 

Good souls, but innocent of dreamers’ ways, 

Will come, and marvel why thou wastest 
time; 

Others, beholding how thy turrets climb 

'Twixt theirs and heaven, will hate thee all 
thy days; 

But most beware of those who come to praise. 

O Wondersmith, O worker in sublime 


_ And heaven-sent dreams, let art be all in all; 


Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or 

blame, 10 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given; 
Then, if at last the airy structure fall, 


LATAKIA 


Dissolve, and vanish—take thyself no 

Zz shame. 

They fail, and they alone, who have not 
striven. 


ON LYNN TERRACE 
(1870) 


All day to watch the blue wave curl and 
break, 
All night to hear it plunging on the shore — 
In this sea-dream such draughts of life I 
take, 
I cannot ask for more. 


Behind me lie the idle life and vain, 
_» The task unfinished, and the weary hours; 
| That long wave softly bears me back to 
Spain . 
And the Alhambra’s towers! 


' Once more I halt in Andalusian Pass, 

To list the mule-bells jingling on the 
height; 10 

_ Below, against the dull esparto grass, 

The almonds glimmer white. 


- Huge gateways, wrinkled, with rich grays 
and browns, © 

Invite my fancy, and I wander through 

_ The gable-shadowed, zigzag streets of towns 

The world’s first sailors knew. 


Or, if I will, from out this thin sea-haze 
Low-lying cliffs of lovely Calais rise; 
Or yonder, with the pomp of olden days, 
Venice salutes my eyes. 20 


Or some gaunt castle lures me up its stair; 
I see, far off, the red-tiled hamlets shine, 
And catch, through slits of windows here and 
there, 
Blue glimpses of the Rhine. 


Again I pass Norwegian fjord and fell, 
And through bleak wastes to where the 
sunset’s fires 
Light up the white-walled Russian citadel, 
The Kremlin’s domes and spires. 


And now I linger in green English lanes, 
By garden-plots of rose and heliotrope; 30 
And now I face the sudden pelting rains 
Of some low Alpine slope. 


Now at Tangier, among the packed bazaars, 
I saunter, and the merchants at the doors 
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Smile, and entice me: here are jewels like 
stars, 
And curved knives of the Moors; 


Cloths of Damascus, strings of amber dates; 
What would Howadji — silver, gold, or 


stone? 
Prone on the sun-scorched plain outside the 
gates 
The camels make their moan. 40 


All this is mine, as I lie dreaming here, 
High on the windy terrace, day by day; 
And mine the children’s laughter, sweet and 

clear, . 
Ringing across the bay. 


For me the clouds; the ships sail by for 
me; 
For me the petulant sea-gull takes its 
flight; 
And mine the tender moonrise on the sea, 
And hollow caves of night. 


LATAKIA 


I 


When all the panes are hung with frost, 
Wild wizard-work of silver lace, 

I draw my sofa on the rug 

Before the ancient chimney-place. 

Upon the painted tiles are mosques 

And minarets, and here and there 

A blind muezzin lifts his hands 

And calls the faithful unto prayer. 
Folded in idle, twilight dreams, 

I hear the hemlock chirp and sing 10 
As if within its ruddy core 

It held the happy heart of Spring. 
Ferdousi never sang like that, 

Nor Saadi grave, nor Hafiz gay: 

I lounge, and blow white rings of smoke, 
And watch them rise and float away. 


II 


The curling wreaths like turbans seem 

Of silent slaves that come and go — 

Or Viziers, packed with craft and crime, 
Whom I behead from time to time, 20 
With pipe-stem, at a single blow. 


And now and then a lingering cloud 
Takes gracious form at my desire, 
And at my side my lady stands, 
Unwinds her veil with snowy hands — 
A shadowy shape, a breath of fire! 
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O Love, if you were only here 

Beside me in this mellow light, 

Though all the bitter winds should blow, 
And all the ways be choked with snow, 30 
'Twould be a true Arabian night! 


PRESCIENCE 
(1881) 


The new moon hung in the sky, 
The sun was low in the west, 
And my betrothed and I 
In the churchyard paused to rest — 
Happy maiden and lover, 
Dreaming the old dream over: 
The light winds wandered by, 
And robins chirped from the nest. 


And, lo! in the meadow-sweet 
Was the grave of a little child, Io 
With a crumbling stone at the feet, 
And the ivy running wild — 
Tangled ivy and clover 
Folding it over and over: 
Close to my sweetheart’s feet 
Was the little mound up-piled. 


Stricken with nameless fears, 
She shrank and clung to me, 
And her eyes were filled with teats 
For a sorrow I did not see: 
Lightly the winds were blowing, 
Softly her tears were flowing — 
Tears for the unknown years 
And a sorrow that was to be! 


20 


RICHARD WATSON 


EVENING IN TYRINGHAM 
VALLEY. 


What domes and pinnacles of mist and fire 
Are builded in yon spacious realms of 
light 
All silently, as did the walls aspire 
Templing the ark of God by day and 
night! 
Noiseless and swift, from darkening ridge to 
ridge, | 
Through purple air that deepens down the 
day, 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


MEMORY 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour — 
’Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May — 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 


Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 10 


INVITA MINERVA 


Not of desire alone is music born, 

Not till the Muse wills is our passion 
crowned; 

Unsought she comes; if sought, but seldom 
found, 

Repaying thus our longing with her scorn. 

Hence is it poets often are forlorn, 

In super-subtle chains of silence bound, 

And mid the crowds that compass them 
around 

Still dwell in isolation night and morn, 

With knitted brow and cheek all passion- 
pale 

Showing the baffled purpose of the mind. 10 

Hence is it I, that find no _ prayers 
avail 

To move my Lyric Mistress to be kind, 

Have stolen away into this leafy dale 

Drawn by the flutings of the silvery 
wind. 


GILDER (1844-1900) 


Over the valley springs a shadowy bridge. 
The evening star’s keen, solitary ray 
Makes more intense the silence, and the glad, 
Unmelancholy, restful, twilight gloom — 
So full of tenderness, that even the sad. 11 
Remembrances that haunt the soul take 
bloom 
Like that on yonder mountain. 
Now the bars 
Of sunset all burn black; the day doth 
fail, 
And the skies whiten with the eternal stars. 
Oh, let thy spirit stay with me, sweet 
vale! 


THE “CELLO 


When late I heard the trembling ‘cello play, 
In every face I read sad memories 

That from dark, secret chambers where they 
| lay 

Rose, and looked forth from melancholy 
| eyes. 

So every mournful thought found there a 
tone 

To match despondence: sorrow knew its 


mate; 
Ill fortune sighed, and mute despair made 
moan; 
And one deep chord gave answer, “Late, 
| — too late.” 
| Then ceased the quivering strain, and swift 
| returned 
Into its depths the secret of each heart; 10 
| Each face took on its mask, where lately 
| burned 
A spirit charmed to sight by music’s art; 
But unto one who caught that inner flame 
No face of all can ever seem the same. 


{ 


THE FOOL’S PRAYER 
(1879) 


| The royal feast was done; the King 
_ Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: “Sir Fool, 

Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!”’ 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before; 
| They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the Monarch’s silken stool; 10 
His pleading voice arose: “‘O Lord, 
| Be merciful to me, a fool! 
i 
j 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must heal the sin: but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


‘“’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 20 


THE FOOL’S PRAYER 


EDWARD ROWLAND 
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ON THE LIFE-MASK OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This bronze doth keep the very form and 
mold 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he: 
That brow all wisdom, all benignity; © 
That human, humorous. mouth; those— 
cheeks that hold 
Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s 
gold; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; the lone agony 
Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 
Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder 
AaNiitr Io 
Brooding above the tempest and the fra 
With. deep-eyed thought and more than 
mortal ken. 
A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or arméd strength — his pure and mighty 
heart. 


SILL (1841-1887) 


‘These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have 
kept — 

Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung? 


The word we had not sense to say — 
Who knows how grandly it had rung! 


‘Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them 
all; 30 
But for our blunders — oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“Karth bears no balsam for mistakes; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the 


tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 

The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 

‘‘Be merciful to me, a fool!”’ 40 
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OPPORTUNITY 
(1880) 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 

There spread a cloud of dust along a 
plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘‘Had I a sword of keener 
steel — 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears, — 
but this 

Blunt thing—!”’ he snapped and flung it from 
his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the 
field 


Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle 
shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, . 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


BEFORE SUNRISE IN WINTER 


A purple cloud hangs half-way down; 
Sky, yellow gold below; 

The naked trees, beyond the town, 
Like masts against it show, — 


Bare masts and spars of our earth-ship, 
With shining snow-sails furled; 

And through the sea of space we slip, 
That flows all round the world. 


EMILY DICKINSON (1830-1886) 


THE THOUGHT, -BENEATH 


The thought beneath so slight a film 
Is more distinctly seen,— 

As laces just reveal the surge, 

Or mists the Apennine. 


HOW. BAPPY Io. THbo CLLR 5 


STONE 


How happy is the little stone 

That rambles in the road alone, 

And doesn’t care about careers, 

And exigencies never fears; 

Whose coat of elemental brown 

A passing universe put on; 

And independent as the sun, 
Associates or glows alone, 

Fulfilling absolute decree 

In casual simplicity. 10 


A. ROUTE, OF EVANESCENCE 


A route of evanescence 

With a revolving wheel; 

A resonance of emerald, 

A rush of cochineal; 

And every blossom on the bush 
Adjusts its tumbled head,— 
The mail from Tunis, probably, 
An easy morning’s ride. 


WHERE SHIPS OF PURPLE 


Where ships of purple gently toss 
On seas of daffodil, — 

Fantastic sailors mingle, 

And then — the wharf is still. 


THE SKY IS LOW: 


The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 
A travelling flake of snow 

Across a barn or through a rut 
Debates if it will go. 


A narrow wind complains all day 
How some one treated him; 

Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. 


THE DAY CANE Sha vy 


The day came slow, till five o’clock, 
Then sprang before the hills 

Like hindered rubies, or the light 

A sudden musket spills. 


The purple could not keep the east, 

The sunrise shook from fold, 

Like breadths of topaz, packed a night, © 
The lady just unrolled. 
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The happy winds their timbrels took; 

~ The birds, in docile rows, 10 
Arranged themselves around their prince 
(The wind is prince of those). 


The orchard sparkled like a Jew, — 
How mighty ‘twas, to stay 

A guest in this stupendous place, 
The parlor of the day! 


TO HEAR AN ORIOLE 


To hear an oriole sing 
May be a common thing, 
Or only a divine. 


It is not of the bird 
Who sings the same, unheard, 
As unto crowd. 


The fashion of the ear 
Attireth that it hear 
In dun or fair. 


So whether it be rune, 10 
Or whether it be none, 
Is of within; 


The “‘tune is in the tree,”’ 
The sceptic showeth me; 
“No, sir! In thee!” 


THERE’S A CERTAIN SLANT 
Alp OEMD 


There’s a certain slant of light, 
On winter afternoons, 

That oppresses, like the weight 
Of cathedral tunes. 


Heavenly hurt it gives us; 
We can find no scar, 

But internal difference 
Where the meanings are. 


None may teach it anything 

’Tis the seal, despair, — 10 
An imperial affliction 

Sent us of the air. 


When it comes, the landscape listens, 
Shadows hold their breath; 

When it goes, ’tis like the distance 
On the look of death. 


APPARENTLY WITH NO 


SURPRISE 


Apparently with no surprise 
To any happy flower, 

The frost beheads it at its play 
In accidental power. 

The blond assassin passes on, 
The sun proceeds unmoved 

To measure off another day 
For an approving God. 


THE LAST NIGHT 


The last night that she lived, 
It was a common night, 
Except the dying; this to us 
Made nature different. 


We noticed smallest things, — 
Things overlooked before, 

By this great light upon our minds 
Italicized, as ’twere. 


That others could exist 

While she must finish quite, 10 
A jealousy for her arose . 

So nearly infinite. 


We waited while she passed; 

It was a narrow time, 

Too jostled were our souls to speak, 
At length the notice came. 


She mentioned, and forgot; 

Then lightly as a reed 

Bent to the water, shivered scarce, 
Consented, and was dead. 20 


And we, we placed the hair, 
And drew the head erect; 

And then an awful leisure was, 
Our faith to regulate. 


THE BUSTEE IN A HOUSE 


The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth, — 


The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 
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THAT! SUCH HAVE DIED 


That such have died enables us 
The tranquiller to die; 

That such have lived, certificate 
For immortality. 


A DEATH-BLOW IS A 
LIFE-BLOW 


A death-blow is a life-blow to some 

Who, till they died, did not alive become; 
Who, had they lived, had died, but when 
They died, vitality begun. 


HE PREACHED UPON 
2 BbREAD TH 


He preached upon “‘breadth”’ till it argued 
him narrow, — 

The broad are too broad to define; 

And of ‘truth’? until it proclaimed him a 
liar, — 

The truth never flaunted a sign. 


Simplicity fled from his counterfeit presence 

As gold the pyrites would shun. 

What confusion would cover the innocent 
Jesus 

To meet so enabled a man! 


EXULTATION 


Exultation is the going 

Of an inland soul to sea, — 

Past the houses, past the headlands, 
Into deep eternity! 


Bred as we, among the mountains, 
Can the sailor understand 

The divine intoxication 

Of the first league out from land? 


I MANY TIMES THOUGHT 
PEACE 


I many times thought peace had come, 
When peace was far away; 

As wrecked men deem agit sight the land 
At centre of the sea, 


And struggle slacker, but to prove, 
As hopelessly as I, 

How many the fictitious shores 
Before the harbor lie. 


I KNOW THAT HE EXISTS 


I know that he exists 
Somewhere, in silence. 
He has hid his rare life 
From our gross eyes. 


’Tis an instant’s play, 
’Tis a fond ambush, 
Just, to make bliss 
Earn her own surprise! 


But should the play 


Prove piercing earnest, I0 


Should the glee glaze 
In death’s stiff stare, 


Would not the fun 
Look too expensive? 
Would not the jest 
Have crawled too far? 


I NEVER SAW A MOOR 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


WE NEVER KNOW HOW HIGH 


We never know how high we are 
Till we are called to rise; 

And then, if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies. 


The heroism we recite 
Would be a daily thing, 

Did not ourselves the cubits warp 
For fear to be a king. 


IT DROPPED SO LOW IN MY 
REGARD 


It dropped so low in my regard 
I heard it hit the ground, | 

And go to pieces on the stones 
At bottom of my mind; 


— 
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Yet blamed the fate that fractured, less 
| Than I reviled myself 
For entertaining plated wares 
Upon my silver shelf. 


MUCH MADNESS IS DIVINEST 
SENSE 


Much madness is divinest sense 

Toa discerning eye; 

Much sense the starkest madness. 

’Tis the majority 

In this, as all, prevails. 

Assent, and you are sane; 

Demur, — you’re straightway dangerous, 
And handled with a chain. 


TO FIGHT ALOUD 


- To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter, I know, 
Who charge within the bosom, 
The cavalry of woe. 


Who win, and nations do not see, 
Who fall, and none observe, 
Whose dying eyes no country 
Regards with patriot love. 


We trust, in plumed procession, 

For such the angels go, 10 
Rank after rank, with even feet 

And uniforms of snow. 


THE SOUL SELECTS 


The soul selects her own society, 
Then shuts the door; 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more. 


Unmoved, she notes the chariot’s pausing 
At her low gate; 

Unmoved, an emperor is kneeling 

Upon her mat. 


I’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; 10 
Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 


HE ATE AND DRANK THE 
PRECIOUS WORDS 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust: 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 


Nan 


He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


TIS LITTLE I COULD CARE 
FOR PEARLS 


’Tis little I could care for pearls 
Who own the ample sea; 

Or brooches, when the Emperor 
With rubies pelteth me; 


Or gold, who am the Prince of Mines; 
Or diamonds, when I see 

A diadem to fit a dome 
Continual crowning me. 


IT’S SUCH ''A LITTLE’ THING 
TO WEEP 


It’s such a little thing to weep, 
So short a thing to sigh; 

And yet by trades the size of these 
We men and women die! 


PRESENTIMENT 


Presentiment is that long shadow on the 
lawn 

Indicative that suns go down; 

The notice to the startled grass 

That darkness is about to pass. 


A THOUGHT WENT UP MY 
MIND 


A thought went up my mind to-day 
That I have had before, : 
But did not finish, — some way back, 
I could not fix the year, 


Nor where it went, nor why it came 
The second time to me, 

Nor definitely what it was, 

Have I the art to say. 


But somewhere in my soul, I know 

I’ve met the thing before; 10 
It just reminded me — ’twas all — 

And came my way no more. 
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1 LIKE PO? SEEVEPY LAP THE 
MILES 


I like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 


Around a pile of mountains, 
And, supercilious, peer 


In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 10 
In horrid, hooting stanza; 

Then chase itself down hill 


And neigh like Boanerges; 

Then, punctual as a star, 

Stop — docile and omnipotent — 
At its own stable door. 


JOAQUIN MILLER (1841-1913) 


BYRON 
(1871) 


In men whom men condemn as il 

I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 

I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 


O cold and cruel Nottingham! 
In disappointment and in tears, 
Sad, lost, and lonely, here | am 
To question, ‘‘Is this Nottingham I0 
Of which I dream’d for years and years?”’ 
I seek in vain for name or sign 
Of him’ who made this mold a shrine, 
A Mecca to the fair and fond 
Beyond the seas, and still beyond. 


Where white clouds crush their drooping 


wings 
Against my snow-crown’d battlements, 
And peaks that flash like silver tents; 
Where Sacramento’s fountain springs, 
And proud Columbia frets his shore 20 
Of somber, boundless wood and wold, 
And lifts his yellow sands of gold 
In plaintive murmurs evermore; 
Where snowy dimpled Tahoe smiles, 
And where white breakers from the sea, 
In solid phalanx knee to knee, 
Surround the calm Pacific Isles, 
Then run and reach unto the land 
And spread their thin palms on the sand, — 
Is he supreme — there understood: 30 
The free can understand the free; . 
The brave and good the brave and good. 


Yea, he did sin; who hath reveal’d 
That he was more than man, or less? 


Yet sinn’d no more; but less conceal’ d 

Than they who cloak'd their follies o’ er, 
And then cast stones in his distress. 

He scorn’d to make the good seem more, 

Or make the bitter sin seem less. 

And so his very manliness 40 
The seeds of persecution bore. 


When all his songs and fervid love 
Brought back no olive branch or dove, 
Or love or trust from any one, 

Proud, all unpitied and alone 

He lived to make himself unknown, 
Disdaining love and yielding none. 

Like some high-lifted sea-girt stone 
That could not stoop, but all the days, 
With proud brow fronted to the breeze, 50 
Felt seas blown from the south, and seas 
Blown from the north, and many ways, 
He stood —a solitary light 

In stormy seas and settled night — 

Then fell, but stirr’d the seas as far 

As winds and waves and waters are. 


The meek-eyed stars are cold and white 
And steady, fix’d for all the years; 
The comet burns the wings of night, 
And dazzles elements and spheres, 60 
Then dies in beauty and a blaze 
Of light, blown far through other days. 


The poet’s passion, sense of pride, 
His boundless love, the wooing throng 
Of sweet temptations that betide 
The warm and wayward child of song, - 
The world knows not: I lift a hand 
To ye who know, who understand. 


The ancient Abbey's breast is ace 
And stout her massive walls of stone; 7 
But let him lie, repose alone 19 
Ungather’d with the great of God, 
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In dust, by his fierce fellow man. i 


Some one, some day, loud voiced will speak 
And say the broad breast was not broad, 
The walls of stone were all too weak 

To hold his proud dust, in their plan; 

The hollow of God's great right hand 
Receives it; let it rest with God. 


In sad but beautiful decay 80 
Gray Hucknail kneels into the dust, 
And, cherishing her sacred trust, 
Does blend her clay with lordly clay. 


No sign or cryptic stone or cross 

Unto the passing world has said, 
“He died, and we deplore his loss.” 
No sound of sandall’d pilgrim’s tread 
Disturbs the pilgrim’s peaceful rest, 
Or frets the proud, impatient breast. 
The bat flits through the broken pane. 90 
_ The black swift swallow gathers moss, 

And builds in peace above his head, 
Then goes, then comes, and builds again. 


And it is well; not otherwise » 
Would he, the grand sad singer, will. 
The serene peace of paradise 
He sought — ’tis his — the storm is still. 
Secure in his eternal fame, 
And blended pity and respect, 
He does not feel the cold neglect, — I00 
And England does not fear the shame. 


KIT CARSON’S RIDE 
(1871) 
Room! room to turn round in, to breathe and 
be free, 


To grow to be giant, to sail as at sea 
With the speed of the wind on a steed with his 


mane 
To the wind, without pathway or route or a 
rein. 
Room! room to be free where the white border’d 
sea 


Blows a kiss to a brother as boundless as he; 

Where the buffalo come like a cloud on the 
plain, 

Pouring on like the tide of a storm-driven main, 

And the lodge of the hunter to friend or to foe 

Offers rest; and unquestion’d you come or 
you go. 10 

My plainsof America! Seas of wild lands! 

From a land in the seas in a raiment of foam, 

That has reached to a stranger the welcome of 
home, 

I turn to you, lean to you, lift you my hands. 
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See this flank, sir, and I do 
love him so! 
But he’s blind, badger blind. Whoa, Pache, 


Run? Run? 


boy, whoa, 

No, you wouldn't believe it to look at his 
eyes, 

But he’s ‘blind, badger blind, and it happen’d 
this wise: 


“We lay in the grass and the sunburnt 

clover 

That spread on the ground like a great brown 
cover 20 

Northward and southward, and west and 
away 

To the Brazos, where our lodges lay, 

One broad and unbroken level of brown. 

We were waiting the curtains of night to 
come down 

To cover us trio and conceal our flight 

With my brown bride, won from an Indian 
town | 

That lay in the rear the full ride of a night. 


‘‘We lounged in the grass — her eyes were 


in mine, 

And her hands on my knee, and her tas) was 
as wine 

In its wealth and its flood, pouring on and 
all over 30 

Her bosom wine red, and press’d never by 
one. 

Her touch was as warm as the tinge of the 
clover 

Burnt brown as it reach’d to the kiss of the 
sun. 

Her words they were low as the lute-throated 
dove, 

And as laden with love as the heart when it 
beats 


In its hot, eager answer to earltest love, 
Or the bee hurried home by its burthen of 
sweets. 


“We lay low in the grass on the broad 
plain levels, 
Old Revels and I, and my stolen brown 
bride; / 
‘Forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 40 
Of red Comanches are hot on the track 
When once they strike it. Let the sun go 


down 
Soon, very soon,’ muttered bearded old 
Revels - 
As he peer’d at the sun, lying low on his 
back, 
Holding fast to his lasso. Then he jerk’d at 
_ his steed 
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a 


And he sprang to his feet, and glanced 
swiftly around, 
And then dropp’d, as if shot, with an ear to 


the ground; 

Then again to his feet, and to me, to my 
bride, 

While his eyes were like flame, his face like 
a shroud, 

His form like a king, and his beard like a 
cloud, 50 


And his voice loud and shrill, as both trum- 
pet and reed,— 

‘Pull, pull in your lassoes, and bridle to 
steed, 

And speed you if ever for life you would 
speed. 

Aye, ride for your lives, for your lives you 
must ride! 

For the plain is aflame, the prairie on fire, 

And the feet of wild horses hard flying be- 
fore 

I heard like a sea breaking high on the shore, 

While the buffalo come like a surge of the 
sea, 

Driven far by the flame, driving fast on the 
three 

Asa hurricane comes, crushing palms in his 
ire.’ 60 


“We drew in the lassoes, seized the saddle 

and rein, 

Threw them on, cinched them on, cinched 
them over again, 

And again drew the girth; and spring we to 
horse, 

With head to Brazos, with a sound in the 
air 

Like the surge of a sea, with a flash in the 


eye, 

From that red wall of flame reaching up to 
the sky.; 

A red wall of flame and a black rolling sea 

Rushing fast upon us, as the wind sweeping 
free 

And afar from the desert blown hollow and 
hoarse. 


“Not a word, not a wail from a lip was 

left fall, 70 

We broke not a whisper, we breathed not a 
prayer, 

There was work to be done, there was death 
in the air, 

And the chance: was as one to a thousand 
for all. 


“Twenty miles! ... thirty miles!...a dim 
distant speck... 

Then a long reaching line, and the Brazos in 
sight! 


And I rose in my seat with a shout of delight. 


I stood in my stirrup, and look’d to my 


right — 

But Revels was gone; I glanced by my 
shoulder 

And saw his horse stagger; I saw his head 
drooping 

Hard down on his breast, and his naked 
breast stooping 80 

Low down to the mane, as so swifter and 
bolder 

Ran reaching out for us the red-footed 
fire. 


He rode neck to neck with a buffalo bull, 

That made the earth shake where he came in 
his course, 

The monarch of millions, with shaggy mane 
full 

Of smoke and of dust, and it shook with 
desire 

Of battle, with rage and with bellowings 
hoarse. 

His keen, crooked horns, through the storm 
of his mane, 

Like black lances lifted and lifted again; 

And I looked but this once, for the fire licked 


through, 90 
And Revels was gone, as we rode two and 
two. 


“T look’d to my left then—and nose, 
neck, and shoulder 
Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to my 


thighs, 

And up throu the black blowing veil of 
her hair 

Did beam full in mine her two marvelous 
eyes, 

With a longing and love yet a look of de- 
spair 

And of pity for me, as she felt the smoke 
fold her, 

And flames leaping far for her glorious 
hair. 

Her sinking horse falter’d, plunged, fell and 
was gone. 

As I reach’ d through the flame and I bore her 
still on. 100 


On! into the Brazos, she, Pache and I — 
Poor, burnt, blinded Pache. I love him . 
That's why.”’ 
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THE LAST TASCHASTAS 
(1871) 


The hills were brown, the heavens were blue, 

A woodpecker pounded a pine-top shell, 

While a partridge whistled the whole day 

: through 

For a rabbit to dance in the chaparral, 

And a grey grouse drummnd, ‘All's well, 
all's well.” 


I 


Wrinkled and brown as a bag of leather, 
A squaw sits moaning long and low. 
Yesterday she was a wife and mother, 
_ Today she is rocking her to and fro, 
A childless widow, in weeds and woe. 10 


_ An Indian sits in a rocky cavern 

Chipping a flint in an arrow head; _ 

His children are moving as still as shad- 
ows, 

_ His squaw is moulding some balls of lead, 

_ With round face painted a battle-red. 


_ An Indian sits in a black-jack jungle, 
Where a grizzly bear has rear’d her young, 
Whetting a flint on a granite boulder. 

His quiver is over his brown back hung — 
His face is streak’d and his bow is strung. 20 


An Indian hangs from a cliff of granite, 
Like an eagle’s nest built in the air, 
Looking away to the east, and watching 
The smoke of the cabins curling there, 
And eagle’s feathers are in his hair. 


In belt of wampum, in battle fashion 

An Indian watches with wild desire. 

He is red with paint, he is black with pas- 
sion; 

And grand as a god in his savage ire, 

He leans and listens till stars are a-fire. 30 


All somber and sullen and sad, a chieftain 

Now looks from the mountain far into the 
sea. 

Just before him beat in the white billows, 

Just behind him the toppled tall tree 

And woodmen chopping, knee buckled to 
knee. 


II 


All together, all in council, 

In a cafion wall’d so high 

That nothing could ever reach them 

Save some stars dropp’d from the sky. 

And the brown bats sweeping by: 40 


Tawny chieftains thin and wiry, 
Wise as brief, and brief as bold; 
Chieftains young and fierce and fiery, 
Chieftains stately, stern and old, 
Bronzed and battered — battered gold. 


Flamed the council-fire brighter, 
Flash’d black eyes like diamond beads, 
When a woman told her sorrows, 

While a warrior told his deeds, 

And a widow tore her weeds. 50 


Then was lit the pipe of council 
That their fathers smoked of old, 
With its stem of manzanita, 

And its bowl of quartz and gold, 
And traditions manifold. 


How from lip to lip in silence 

Burn’d it round the circle red, 

Like an evil star slow passing 

(Sign of battles and bloodshed) 

Round the heavens overhead. 60 


Then the silence deep was broken 
By the thunder rolling far, 

As gods muttering in anger, 

Or the bloody battle-car 


* Of some Christian king at war. 


“Tis the spirits of my Fathers 
Mutt’ring vengeance in the skies; 

And the flashing of the lightning 

Is the anger of their eyes, 

Bidding us in battle rise,”’ 70 


Cried the war-chief, now uprising, 
Naked all above the waist, 

While a belt of shells and silver 
Held his tamoos to its place, 

And the war-paint streaked his face. 


Women melted from the council, 

Boys crept backward out of sight, 

Till alone a wall of warriors 

In their paint and battle-plight 

Sat reflecting back the light. 80 


““O my Fathers in the storm-cloud!”’ 
(Red arms tossing to the skies, 
While the massive walls of granite 
Seem’d to shrink to half their size, 
And to mutter strange replies) — 


“Soon we come, O angry Fathers, 
Down the darkness you have cross’d: 
Speak for hunting-grounds there for us; 
Those you left us we have lost — 

Gone like blossoms in a frost. 90 
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“Warriors!’’ (and his arms fell folded 
On his tawny, swelling breast, 

While his voice, now low and plaintive 
As the waves in their unrest, 
Touching tenderness confess’d). 


“Where is Wrotto, wise of counsel, 
Yesterday here in his place? 

A brave lies dead down in the valley, 
Last brave of his line and race, 

And a Ghost sits on his face. 100 


‘Where his boy the tender-hearted, 
With his mother yestermorn? 

Lo! a wigwam door is darken’d, 
And a mother mourns forlorn, 
With her long locks toss’d and torn. 


“To! our daughters have been gather’d 
From among us by the foe, 

Like the lilies they once gather’d 

In the spring-time all aglow 

From the banks of living snow. IIo 


‘Through the land where we for ages 
Laid the bravest, dearest dead, 

Grinds the savage white man’s plowshare 
Grinding sire’s bones for bread — P 
We shall give them blood instead. 


‘““T saw white skulls in a furrow, 

And around the cursed plowshare 

Clung the flesh of my own children, 

And my mother’s tangled hair 

Trailed along the furrow there. 120 


“Warriors! braves! I cry for vengeance! 
And the dim ghosts of the dead 
Unavenged do wail and shiver 

In the storm cloud overhead, 

And shoot arrows battle-red.” 


Then he ceased and sat among them, 
With his long locks backward strown; 
They as mute as men of marble, 

He a king upon the throne, 

And as still as any stone. 130 


Then uprose the war chief’s daughter, 
Taller than the tassell’d corn, 
Sweeter than the kiss of morning, 
Sad as some sweet star of morn, 


Half defiant, half forlorn. 


Robed in skins of stripéd panther 

Lifting loosely to the air 

With a face a shade of sorrow 

And black eyes that said, Beware! 
Nestled in a storm of hair; 140 


_ With his swift feet to the sun, 


With her stripéd robes around her, 
Fasten’d by an eagle’s beak, 

Stood she by the stately chieftain, 
Proud and pure as Shasta’s peak, 
As she ventured thus to speak: 


‘‘Must the tomahawk of battle 

Be unburied where it lies, 

O, last war chief of Taschastas? 

Must the smoke of battle rise 

Like a storm cloud in the skies? 150 


“True, some wretch has laid a brother 


But because one bough is broken, 
Must the broad oak be undone? 
All the fir trees fell’d as one? 


“True, the braves have faded, wasted 
Like ripe blossoms in the rain, 

But when we have spent the arrows, 
Do we twang the string in vain, 

And then snap the bow in twain?’’  16¢ 


Like a vessel in the tempest 
Shook the warrior, wild and grim, 
As he gazed out in the midnight, 
As to things that beckon’d him, 
And his eyes were moist and dim. 


Then he turn’d, and to his bosom 
Battle-scarr’d, and strong as brass, 
Tenderly the warrior press’d her 

As if she were made of glass, 
Murmuring, ‘Alas! alas! 170 


“Toua Ellah! Spotted Lily! — 
Streaks of blood shall be the sign, 
On their cursed and mystic pages, 
Representing me and mine! 

By Tonatiu’s fiery shrine! — 


“When the grass shall grow untrodden 
In my warpath, and the plow 

Shall be grinding through this cafion 
Where my braves are gather’d now, 
Still shall they record this vow: 180 


“War and vengeance! rise, my warriors, 
Rise and shout the battle sign, 

Ye who love revenge and glory! 

Ye for peace, in silence pine, 

And no more be braves of mine.”’ 


Then the war yell roll’d and echoed 

As they started from the ground, 

Till an eagle from his cedar 

Starting, answer’d back the sound, 

And flew circling round and round. — 190 
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“Enough, enough, my kingly father,” 
And the glory of her eyes | 
Flash’d the valor and the passion 
That may sleep but never dies, 

As she proudly thus replies: 


“Can the cedar be a willow, 

Pliant and as little worth? 

It shall stand the king of forests, 

Or its fall shall shake the earth, 
Desolating heart and hearth!”’ 200 


III 


From cold east shore to warm west sea 

The red men followed the red sun, 

And faint and failing fast as he, 

_ They knew too well their race was run. 

This ancient tribe, press’d to the wave, 

There fain had slept a patient slave, . 

And died out as red embers die 

From flames that once leapt hot and 
high; 

But, roused to anger, half arose 

Around that chief, a sudden flood, 210 

A hot and hungry cry for blood; 

Half drowsy shook a feeble hand, 

Then sank back in a tame repose, 

And left him to his fate and foes, 

A stately wreck upon the strand. 


His eye was like the lightning’s wing, 
His voice was like a rushing flood; 
And when a captive bound he stood 
His presence look’d the perfect king. 


’Twas held at first that he should die: 220 
I never knew the reason why 

A milder council did prevail, 

Save that we shrank from blood, and save 
That brave men do respect the brave. 
Down sea sometimes there was a sail, 
And far at sea, they said, an isle, 

And he was sentenced to exile; 

In open boat upon the sea 

To go the instant on the main, 

And never under penalty 230 
Of death to touch the shore again. 

A troop of bearded buckskinn’d men 
Bore him hard-hurried to the wave, 
Placed him swift in the boat; and then 
Swift pushing to the gristling sea, 

His daughter rush’d down suddenly, 
Threw him his bow, leapt from the shore 
Into the boat beside the brave, 

And sat her down and seized the oar, 
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And never questioned, made replies, 240 
Or moved her lips, or raised her eyes. 


His breast was like a gate of brass, 
His brow was like a gather’d storm; 
There is no chisell’d stone that has 
So stately and complete a form 
In sinew, arm, and every part, 

In all the galleries of art. 


Gray, bronzed, and naked to the waist. 
He stood half halting in the prow, 
With quiver bare and idle bow. 250 
The warm sea fondled with the shore, 
And laid his white face to the sands. 
His daughter sat with her sad face 
Bent on the wave, with her two hands 
Held tightly to the dripping oar; 
And as she sat, her dimpled knee 
Bent lithe as wand or willow tree, 
So round and full, so rich and free, 
That no one would have ever known 
That it had either joint or bone. 260 


Her eyes were black, her face was brown, 
Her breasts were bare, and there fell down 
Such wealth of hair, it almost hid 
The two, in its rich jetty fold — 

Which I had sometime fain forbid, 

They were so richer, fuller far 

Than any polished bronzes are, » 

And richer hued than any gold. 

On her brown arms and her brown hands 
Were bars of gold and golden bands, 270 
Rough hammer’d from the virgin ore, 

So heavy, they could hold no more. 


I wonder now, I wonder’d then, 
That men who fear’d not gods nor men 
Laid no rude hands at all on her, — 
I think she had a dagger slid 
Down in her silver’d:wampun belt; 
It might have been, instead of hilt, 
A flashing diamond hurry-hid 
That I beheld — I could not know 280 
For certain, we did hasten so; 
And I know now less sure than then: 
And years drown memories of men. 
Some things have happened since — and 
then 
This happen’d years and years ago. 


‘Go, go!”’ the captain cried, and smote 
With sword and boot the swaying boat, 
Until it quiver’d as at sea 
And brought the old chief to his knee. 

He turn’d his face, and turning rose 290 
With hand raised fiercely to his foes: 
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‘““Ves, I will go, last of my race, 
Push’d by you robbers ruthlessly 
Into the hollows of the sea, 

From this my last, last resting-place. 
Traditions of my fathers say 

A feeble few reach’d for this land, 
And we reach’d them a welcome hand 
Of old, upon another shore; 

Now they are strong, we weak as they, — 300 
And they have driven us before 

Their faces, from that sea to this: 
Then marvel not if we have sped 
Sometime an arrow as we fled, 

So keener than a serpent’s kiss.’’ 


He turn’d a time unto the sun 
That lay half hidden in the sea, 
As in his hollows rock’d asleep, 
All trembled and breathed heavily; 
Then arch’d his arm, as you have done, 310 
For sharp masts piercing through the deep. 
No shore or kind ship met his eye, 
Or isle, or sail, or anything, 
Save white sea gulls on dipping wing, 
And mobile sea and molten sky. 


‘Farewell! — push seaward, child!’’ he 
cried, 
And quick the paddle-strokes replied. 
Like lightning from the panther-skin, 
That bound his loins round about, 
He snatched a poison’d arrow out, 320 
That like a snake lay hid within, 
And twang’d his bow. The captain fell 
Prone on his face, and such a yell 
Of triumph from that savage rose 
As man may never hear again. 
He stood as standing on the main, 
The topmast main, in proud repose, 
And shook his clench’d fist at his foes, 
And call’d and cursed them every one. 
He heeded not the shouts and shot 330 
That follow’d him, but grand and grim 
Stood up against the level sun; 
And, standing so, seem’d in his ire 
So grander than some ship on fire. 


And when the sun had left the sea, 
That laves Abrup, and Blanco laves, 
And left the land to death and me, 
The only thing that I could see 
Was, ever as the light boat lay 
High lifted on the white-back’d waves, 340 
A head as gray and toss’d as they. 


We raised the dead, and from his hands 
Pick’d out some shells, clutched as he lay 
And two by two bore him away, 


And wiped his lips of blood and sands. 
We bent and scooped a shallow home, 
And laid him warm-wet in his blood, 
Just as the lifted tide a-flood 

Came charging in with mouth a-foam: 
And as we turn’d, the sensate thing 350 
Reached up, lick’d out its foamy tongue, 
Lick’d out its tongue and tasted blood: 
The white lips to the red earth clung 
An instant, and then loosening 

All hold just like a living thing, 

Drew back sad-voiced and shuddering, 
All stained with blood, a stripéd flood. 


EXODUS FOR OREGON . 
(1873) 


A tale half told and hardly understood; 
The talk of bearded men that chanced to 
meet, 
That lean’d on long quaint rifles in the 


wood, 
That look’d in fellow faces, spoke discreet . 
And low, as half in doubt and in defeat 
Of hope; a tale it was of lands of gold 
That lay below the sun. Wild-wing’d and 
fleet 
It spread among the swift Missouri’s bold 
Unbridled men, and reach’d to where Ohio 
roll’d. 


Then long chain’d lines of yoked and 

patient steers; 

Then long white trains that uglife sy to the 
west, 

Beyond the savage west; the ttle’ and 
fears 

Of blunt, untutor’d men, who hardly guess’d 

Their course; the brave and silent women, 
dress’d 

In homely spun attire, the boys in bands, 

The cheery babes that laugh’d at all, and 
bless’d 

The doubting hearts, with laughing lifted 
hands!... 

What exodus for far untraversed lands! 


The Plains! The shouting drivers at the 
wheel; 
The crash of leather whips; the crush and 
roll 
Of wheels; the groan of yokes and prielfing 
steel 


And iron chain, and lo! at last the whole 
Vast line, that reach’d as if to touch the goal, 
Began to stretch and stream away and wind 
Toward the west as if with one control; 
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Then hope loom’d fair, and home lay far 
behind; 

Before, the boundless plain, and fiercest of 
their kind. 


At first the way lay green and fresh as seas, 
And far away as any reach of wave; 29 
The sunny streams went by in belt of trees; 
And here and there the tassell’d tawny brave 
Swept by on horse, look’d back, stretch’d 

forth and gave 
A yell of warn, and then did wheel and rein 
Awhile, and point away, dark-brow’d and 
grave, 
Into the far and dim and distant plain 
With signs and prophecies, and then plunged 
on again, 


Some hills at last began to lift and break; 
Some streams began to fail of wood and tide, 
The somber plain began betime to take 
A hue of weary brown, and wild and wide 40 
It stretch’d its naked breast on every side. 

A babe was heard at last to cry for bread 

Amid the deserts; cattle low’d and died, 

And dying men went by with broken tread, 

And left a long black serpent line of wreck 
and dead. 


' Strange hunger’d birds, black-wing’d and 
still as death, 

And crown’d of red with hookéd beaks, blew 
low 

And close about, till we could touch their 
breath — 

Strange unnamed birds, that seem’d to come 
and go 

In circles now, and now direct and slow, 50 

Continual, yet never touch the earth; 

Slim foxes slid and shuttled to and fro 

At times across the dusty weary dearth 

Of life, look’d back, then sank like crickets 
in a hearth. 


Then dust arose, a long dim line like 
smoke 
From out of riven earth. The wheels went 
groaning by, 
Ten thousand feet in harness and in yoke, 
They tore the ways of ashen alkali, 
And desert winds blew sudden, swift and 


dry. 
The dust! it sat upon and fill’d the train! 60 
{t seem’d to fret and fill the very sky. 
Lo! dust upon the beasts, the tent, the 


plain, 
And dust, alas! on breasts that rose not up 
again. 


They sat in desolation and in dust 

By dried-up desert streams; the mother’s 
hands 

Hid all her bended face; the cattle thrust 

Their tongues and faintly call’d across the 
lands. 

The babes, that knew not what this way 
through sands 

Could mean, did ask if it would end today... 

The panting wolves slid by, red-eyed, in 
bands 

To pools beyond. The men look’d far ahah, 

And, silent, saw that all a boundless desert 
lay. 


Lie rose by night: they struggled on and 


As thin cond still as ghosts; then here and 
there 

Beside the dusty way before the dawn, 

Men silent laid them down in their despair, 

And died. But woman! Woman, frail as 
fair 

May man have strength to give to you your 
due; 

You falter’d not, nor murmured anywhere, 

You held your babes, held to your mts 
and you 

Bore on through burning hell your idbitble 
burdens through. 


Men stood at last, the decimated few, 
Above a land of running streams, and they? 
They push’d aside the boughs, and peering 

through 
Beheld afar the cool, refreshing bay; 
Then some did curse, and some bend hands 
to pray; 
But some look’d back upon the desert, wide 
And desolate with death, then all the day 
They mourned. But one, with nothing left 


beside 
His dog to love, crept down among the ferns 
and died. 90 
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Once, morn by morn, when snowy moun- 

tains flamed 

With sudden shafts of light that shot a flood 

Into the vale like fiery arrows aim’d 

At night from mighty battlements, there 
stood 

Upon a cliff high-limn’d against Mount Hood, 

A matchless bull, fresh forth from sable 
wold, 
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And standing so seem’d grander ’gainst the THE MISSOURI 
wood 

Than wingéd bull that stood with tips of Where ranged thy black-maned, woolly 
gold bulls 


Beside the brazen gates of Nineveh of old. 


A time he toss’d the dewy turf, and then 10 

Stretch’d forth his wrinkled neck, and 
loud 

He call’d above the far abodes of men 

Until his breath became a curling cloud 

And wreathed about his neck a misty 
shroud. 

He then as sudden as he came pass’d 


on 

With lifted head, majestic and most proud, 

And lone as night in deepest wood with- 
drawn 

He roamed in silent rage until another 
dawn. 


What drove the hermit from the valley 


herd, 
What cross of love, what cold neglect to 
kind, 20 


Or scorn of unpretending worth had stirr’d 

The stubborn blood and drove him forth to 
find 

A fellowship in mountain cloud and wind, 

I ofttime wonder’d much; and _ ofttime 


thought 

The beast betray’d a royal monarch’s 
mind 

To lift above the low herd’s common 
lot 


And made them hear him still when they had 
fain forgot. 


A LAND THAT MAN HAS 


NEWLY TROD 
(1881) 


A land that man has newly trod, 
A land that only God has known, 
Through all the soundless cycles flown. 
Yet perfect blossoms bless the sod, 
And perfect birds illume the trees 
And perfect unheard harmonies 
Pour out eternally to God. 


A thousand miles of mighty wood 
Where thunder-storms stride fire-shod; 
A thousand flowers every rod, Io 
A stately tree on every rood; 
Ten thousand leaves on every tree, 
And each a miracle to me; 
And yet there be men who question God! 


By millions, fat and unafraid; 
Where gold, unclaimed in cradlefuls, 
Slept ‘mid the grass roots, gorge, and 
glade; 
Where peaks companioned with the stars, 
And propped the blue with shining white 
With massive silver beams and bars, 
With copper bastions, height on height — 
There wast thou born, O lord of strength! 
O yellow lion, leap and length 10 
Of.arm from out an Arctic chine 
To far, fair Mexic seas are thine! 


What colors? Copper, silver, gold 
With sudden sweep and fury blent, 

Enwound, unwound, inrolled, unrolled, 
Mad molder of the continent! 

What whirlpools and what choking cries 
From out the concave swirl and sweep 

As when some god cries out and dies 
Ten fathoms down thy tawny deep! 20 

Yet on, right on, no time for death, 

No time to gasp a second breath! 

You plow a pathway through the main 

To Morro’s castle, Cuba’s plain. 


Hoar sire of hot, sweet Cuban seas, 
Gray father of the continent, 
Fierce fashioner of destinies, 
Of states thou hast upreared or rent, 
Thou know’st no limit; seas turn back, 
Bent, broken from the shaggy shore; 30 
But thou, in thy resistless track, 
Art lord and master evermore. 
Missouri, surge and sing and sweep! 
Missouri, master of the deep, 
From snow-reared Rockies to the sea 
Sweep on, sweep on eternally! 


COLUMBUS 
(1896) 


Behind him lay the great Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas: 
The good mate said: ‘‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?”’ 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!*” 


‘“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 10 
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The stout mate thought of home; a 
spray 

| Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 

“What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?”’ 

“Why, you shall say at break of day: 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
| blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
_ Should I and all my men fall dead. 20 
_ These very winds forget their way, 
_ For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l; speak and 

sa BYES} 
_ He said: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake 
the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ ~— 30 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he paced his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 

A light! A light! At last a light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled!- 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘“‘On! sail on!” 


BRET HARTE (1839-1902) 


THE LUCK OF ROARING 


CAMP 
(1868) 


There was commotion in Roaring Camp. 
It could not have been a fight, for in 1850 
that was not novel enough to have called 
together the entire settlement. The ditches 
and claims were not only deserted, but 
“Tuttle’s grocery’’ had contributed its gam- 
_ blers, who, it will be remembered, calmly con- 
_ tinued their game the day that French Pete 
and Kanaka Joe shot each other to death 
over the bar in the front room. The whole 
camp was collected before a rude cabin on the 
outer edge of the clearing. Conversation 
was carried on in a low tone, but the name of 
a woman was frequently repeated. It was 
a name familiar enough in the camp, — 
‘Cherokee Sal.’’ 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. 
She was a coarse and, it is to be feared, a very 
sinful woman. But at that time she was the 
only woman in Roaring Camp, and was just 
then lying in sore extremity, when she most 
needed the ministration of her own sex. 
_ Dissolute, abandoned, and irreclaimable, she 
was yet suffering a martyrdom hard enough 
to bear even when veiled by sympathizing 
womanhood, but now terrible in her loneli- 
ness. The primal curse had come to her in 
that original isolation which must have made 
the punishment of the first transgression so 
dreadful. It was, perhaps, part of the expia- 


tion of her sin that, at a moment when she 
most lacked her sex’s intuitive tenderness 
and care, she met only the half-contemptuous 
faces of her masculine associates. Yet a few 
of the spectators were, I think, touched by 
her sufferings. Sandy Tipton thought it was 
“rough on Sal,’’ and, in the contemplation of 
her condition, for a moment rose superior to 
the fact that he had an ace and two bowers 
in his sleeve. 

It will be seen also that the situation was 
novel. Deaths were by no means uncommon 
in Roaring Camp, but a birth was a new 
thing. People had been dismissed the camp 
effectively, finally, and with no possibility of 
return; but this was the first time that any- 
body had been introduced ab initio. Hence 
the excitement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a promi- 
nent citizen known as “ Kentuck,’’ address- 
ing one of the loungers. ‘‘Go in there, and 
see what you kin do. You’ve had experience 
in them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the selec- 
tion. Stumpy, in other climes, had been the 
putative head of two families; in fact, it was 
owing to some legal informality in these pro- 
ceedings that Roaring Camp — a city of re- 
fuge — was indebted to his company. The 
crowd approved the choice, and Stumpy 
was wise enough to bow to the majority. 
The door closed on the extempore surgeon 
and midwife, and Roaring Camp sat down 
outside, smoked its pipe, and awaited the 
issue. 
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- The assemblage numbered about a hun- 
dred men. One or two of these were actual 
fugitives from justice, some were criminal, 
and all were reckless. Physically they ex- 
hibited no indication of their past lives and 
character. The greatest scamp had a 


Raphael face, with a profusion of blonde hair; 


Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melancholy 
air and intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet; 
the coolest and most courageous man was 
scarcely over five feet in height, with a soft 
voice and an embarrassed, timid manner. 
The term ‘‘roughs’’ applied to them was a 
distinction rather than a definition. Perhaps 
in the minor details of fingers, toes, ears, etc., 
the camp may have been deficient, but these 
slight omissions did not detract from their 
aggregate force. The strongest man had but 
three fingers on his right hand; the best shot 
had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the men 
that were dispersed around the cabin. The 
camp lay in a triangular valley between two 
hills and a river. The only outlet was a 
steep trail over the summit of a hill that faced 
the cabin, now illuminated by the rising 
moon. The suffering woman might have 
seen it from the rude bunk whereon she lay, 
— seen it winding like a silver thread until it 
was lost in the stars above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs added so- 
ciability to the gathering. By degrees the 
natural levity of Roaring Camp _ returned. 
Bets were freely offered and taken regarding 
the result. Three to five that “Sal would get 
through with it;’”’ even that the child would 
survive; side bets as to the sex and complex- 
ion of the coming stranger. In the midst of 
an excited discussion an exclamation came 
from those nearest the door, and the camp 
stopped to listen. Above the swaying and 
moaning of the pines, the swift rush of the 
river, and the crackling of the fire rose a 
sharp, querulous cry, —a cry unlike any- 
thing heard before in the camp. The pines 
stopped moaning, the river ceased to rush, 
and the fire to crackle. It seemed as if 
Nature had stopped to listen too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man! It 
was proposed to explode a barrel of gun- 
powder; but in consideration of the situation 
of the mother, better counsels prevailed, and 
only a few revolvers were discharged; for 
whether owing to the rude surgery of the 
camp, or some other reason, Cherokee Sal 
was sinking fast. Within an hour she had 
climbed, as it were, that rugged road that led 
to the stars, and so passed out of Roaring 


Camp, its sin and shame, forever. 1 do not 
think that the announcement disturbed them 
much, except in speculation as to the fate of 
the child. ‘Can he live now?”’ was asked of 
Stumpy. The answer was doubtful. The 
only other being of Cherokee Sal’s sex and 
maternal condition in the settlement was an 
ass. There was some conjecture as to fit- 
ness, but the experiment was tried. It was 
less problematical than the ancient treatment 
of Romulus and Remus, and apparently as 
successful. 

When these details were completed, which 
exhausted another hour, the door was opened, 
and the anxious crowd of men, who had 
already formed themselves into a queue, 
entered in single file. Beside the low bunk or 
shelf, on which the figure of the mother was 
starkly outlined below the blankets, stood a 
pine table. On this a candle-box was placed, 
and within it, swathed in staring red flannel, 


Jay the last arrival at Roaring Camp. Be- 


side the candle-box was placed a hat. Its 
use was soon indicated. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said 
Stumpy, with a singular mixture of authority 
and ex officio complacency, — ‘‘ gentlemen 
will please pass in at the front door, round 
the table, and out at the back door. Them 
as wishes to contribute anything toward the 
orphan will find a hat handy.” The first 
man entered with his hat on; he uncovered, 
however, as he looked about him, and so un- 
consciously set an example to the next. In 
such communities good and bad actions are 
catching. As the procession filed in. com- 
ments were audible, — criticisms addressed 
perhaps rather to Stumpy in the character of 
showman: ‘‘Is that him?’ “Mighty small 
specimen;” ‘‘Hasn’t more’n got the color;’ 
‘““Ain’t bigger nor a derringer.’’ The con- 
tributions were as characteristic: A silver 
tobacco box; a doubloon; a navy revolver, 
silver mounted; a gold specimen; a very 
beautifully embroidered lady’s handkerchief 
(from Oakhurst the gambler); a diamond 
breastpin; a diamond ring (suggested by the 
pin, with the remark from the giver that he 
“saw that pin and went two diamonds bet- 
ter’’); a slung-shot; a Bible (contributor not 
detected); a golden spur; a silver teaspoon 
(the initials, I regret to say, were not the 
giver’s); a pair of surgeon’s shears; a lancet; 
a Bank of England note for £5; and about 
$200 in loose gold and silver coin. During 
these proceedings Stumpy maintained a si- 
lence as impassive as the dead on his left, a 
gravity as inscrutable as that of the newly 
born on his right. Only one incident oc- 


curred to break the monotony of the curious 
procession. As Kentuck bent over the 
candle-box half curiously, the child turned, 
and, in a spasm of pain, caught at his groping 
ae and held it fast fora moment. Ken- 
tuck looked foolish and embarrassed. Some- 
thing like a blush tried to assert itself in his 
weather-beaten cheek. ‘‘The d—d little 
-cuss!”’ he said, as he extricated his finger, 
with perhaps more tenderness and care than 
he might have been deemed capable of show- 
ing. He held that finger a little apart from 
its fellows as he went out, and examined it 
curiously. The examination provoked the 
same original remark in regard to the child. 
In fact, he seemed to enjoy repeating it. 
“He rastled with my finger,’’ he remarked to 
' Tipton, holding up the member, ‘‘the d—d 
little cuss!”’ 

It was four o’clock before the camp sought 
repose. A light burnt in the cabin where the 
watchers sat, for Stumpy did not go to bed 
that night. 
quite freely, and related with great gusto his 
experience, invariably ending with his char- 
‘acteristic condemnation of the newcomer. 
It seemed to relieve him of any unjust im- 
plication of sentiment, and Kentuck had the 
_ weaknesses of the nobler sex. When every- 
body else had gone to bed, he walked down to 
the river and whistled reflectingly. Then 
he walked up the gulch past the cabin, still 
whistling with demonstrative unconcern. 
_ At a large redwood-tree he paused and re- 
traced his steps, and again passed the cabin. 
Halfway down to the river’s bank he again 
paused, and then returned and knocked 
_at the door. 
“How goes it?’’ said Kentuck, looking past 
Stumpy toward the candle-box. “All se- 
rene!’’ replied Stumpy. ‘Anything up?’’ 
“‘Nothing.’”’ There was a pause — an em- 
barrassing one — Stumpy still holding the 
door. Then Kentuck had recourse to his fin- 
| ger, which he held up to Stumpy. ‘‘Rastled 
with it, — the d—d little cuss,” he said, and 
retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such rude 
sepulture as Roaring Camp afforded. After 
| her body had been committed to the hillside, 
there was a formal meeting of the camp to 
discuss what should be done with her infant. 
A resolution to adopt it was unanimous and 
' enthusiastic. But an animated discussion in 
| regard to the manner and feasibility of pro- 
| viding for its wants at once sprang up. It 
was remarkable that the argument partook of 
none of those fierce personalities with which 
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Nor did Kentuck. He drank: 


It was opened by Stumpy. ° 
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discussions were usually conducted at Roar- 
ing Camp. Tipton proposed that they 
should send the child to Red Dog, —a dis- 
tance of forty miles, — where female atten- 
tion could be procured. But the unlucky 
suggestion met with fierce and unanimous 
opposition. It was evident that no plan 
which entailed parting from their new ac- 
quisition would for a moment be entertained. 
‘‘Besides,”’ said Tom Ryder, “them fellows 
at Red Dog would swap it, and ring in some- 
body else on us.”’ A disbelief in the honesty 
of other camps prevailed at Roaring Camp, 
as in other places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in the 
camp also met with objection. It was 
argued that no decent woman could be pre- 
vailed to accept Roaring Camp as her home, 
and the speaker urged that “they didn’t 
want any more of the other kind.” This 
unkind allusion to the defunct mother, harsh 
as it may seem, was the first spasm of pro- 
priety, — the first symptom of the camp’s 
regeneration. Stumpy advanced nothing. 
Perhaps he felt a certain delicacy in interfer- 
ing with the selection of a possible successor 
in office. But when questioned, he averred 
stoutly that he and “ Jinny’’ — the mammal 
before alluded to — could manage to rear the 
child. There was something original, inde- 
pendent, and heroic about the plan that 
pleased the camp. Stumpy was retained. 
Certain articles were sent for to Sacramento. 
“Mind,” said the treasurer, as he pressed a 
bag of gold-dust into the expressman’s hand, 
‘the best that can be got, — lace, you know, 
and filigree-work and frills, —d—n_ the 
cost!”’ 

Strange to say, the child thrived. Perhaps 
the invigorating climate of the mountain 
camp was compensation for material defi- 
ciencies. Nature took the foundling to her 
broader breast. In that rare atmosphere of 
the Sierra foothills, — that air pungent with 
balsamic odor, that ethereal cordial at once 
bracing and exhilarating, — he may have 
found food and nourishment, or a subtle 
chemistry that transmuted ass’s milk to lime 
and phosphorus. Stumpy inclined to the 
belief that it was the latter and good nursing. 
‘‘Me and that ass,” he would say, ‘‘has been 
father and mother to him! Don’t you,” he 
would add, apostrophizing the helpless 
bundle before him, ‘‘never go back on us.”’ 

By the time he was a month old the 
necessity of giving him a name became ap- 
parent. He had generally been known as 
“The Kid,” ‘“Stumpy’s Boy,” ‘The Coy: 
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ote’’ (an allusion to his vocal powers), and 
even by Kentuck’s endearing diminutive of 
“The d—d little cuss.”’ But these were felt 
to be vague and unsatisfactory, and were at 
last dismissed under another influence. 
Gamblers and adventurers are generally 
superstitious, and Oakhurst one day declared 
that the baby had brought ‘the luck’’ to 
Roaring Camp. It was certain that of late 
they had been successful. ‘‘Luck’’ was the 
name agreed upon, with the prefix of Tommy 
for greater convenience. No allusion was 
made to the mother, and the father was 
unknown. ‘It’s better,’’ said the philo- 
sophical Oakhurst, ‘‘to take a fresh deal all 
round. Call him Luck, and start him fair.” 
A day was accordingly set apart for the 
christening. What was meant by this cere- 
mony the reader may imagine who has 
already gathered some idea of the reckless 
irreverence of Roaring Camp. The master 
of ceremonies was one “‘ Boston,’ a noted 
wag, and the occasion seemed to promise the 
greatest facetiousness. This ingenious sati- 
rist had spent two days in preparing a bur- 
lesque of the Church service, with pointed 
local allusions: The choir was properly 
trained, and Sandy Tipton was to stand 
godfather. But after: the procession had 
marched to the grove with music and ban- 
ners, and the child had been deposited before 
a mock altar, Stumpy stepped before the 
expectant crowd. ‘‘It ain’t my style to spoil 
fun, boys,’’ said the little man, stoutly eying 
the faces around him, “but it strikes me that 
this thing ain’t exactly on the squar. It’s 
playing it pretty low down on this yer baby 
to ring in fun on him that he ain’t goin’ to 
understand. And ef there’s goin’ to be any 
godfathers round, I’d like to see who’s got 
amy better rights than me.’”’ A silence fol- 
lowed Stumpy’s speech. To the credit of all 
humorists be it said that the first man to 
acknowledge its justice was the satirist thus 
stopped of his fun. ‘But,’ said Stumpy, 
quickly following up his advantage, ‘‘we’re 
here for a christening, and we'll have it. I 
proclaim you Thomas Luck, according to the 
laws of the United States and the State of 
California, so help me God.”’ It was the 
first time that the name of the Deity had 
been otherwise uttered than profanely in 
the camp. The form of christening was 
perhaps even more ludicrous than the sati- 
rist had conceived; but strangely enough, no- 
body saw it and nobody laughed. ‘‘Tommy”’ 
was christened as seriously as he would 
have been under a Christian roof, and 


neglected. 


cried and was comforted in as orthodox 
fashion. ‘j 

And so the work of regeneration began 
in Roaring Camp. Almost imperceptibly 
a change came over the settlement. The 
cabin assigned to ‘Tommy Luck” — or 
“The Luck,’ as he was more frequently 
called — first showed signs of improvement. 
It was kept scrupulously clean and white- 
washed. Then it was boarded, clothed, and 
papered. The rosewood cradle, packed 
eighty miles by mule, had, in Stumpy’s way 
of putting it, ‘“‘sorter killed the rest of the 
furniture.”” So the rehabilitation of the 
cabin became a necessity. The men who 
were in the habit of lounging in at Stumpy’s 
to see “‘how ‘The Luck’ got on’’ seemed to 
appreciate the change, and in self-defense the 
rival establishment of ‘‘Tuttle’s grocery”’ 
bestirred itself and imported a carpet and 
mirrors. The reflections of the latter on the 
appearance of Roaring Camp tended to pro- 
duce ‘stricter habits of personal cleanliness. 
Again Stumpy imposed a kind of quarantine 
upon those who aspired to the honor and 
privilege of holding The Luck. It was a 
cruel mortification to Kentuck — who, in the 
carelessness of a large nature and the habits 
of frontier life, had begun to regard all gar- 
ments as a second cuticle, which, like a 
snake’s, only sloughed off through decay — 
to be debarred this privilege from certain 
prudential reasons. Yet such was the subtle 
influence of innovation that he thereafter 
appeared regularly every afternoon in a clean 
shirt and face still shining from his ablutions. 
Nor were moral and social sanitary laws 
‘Tommy,’ who was supposed to 
spend his whole existence in a persistent at- 
tempt to repose, must not be disturbed by 
noise. The shouting and yelling, which had 
gained the camp its infelicitous title, were 
not permitted within hearing distance of 
Stumpy’s. The men conversed in whispers 
or smoked with Indian gravity. Profanity 
was tacitly given up in these sacred precincts, 
and throughout the camp a popular form of 
expletive, known as ‘‘D—n the luck!” and 
“Curse the luck!’’ was abandoned, as having 
a new personal bearing. Vocal music was 
not interdicted, being supposed to have a 
soothing, tranquilizing quality; and one song, 
sung by ‘‘Man-o’-War Jack,” an English 
sailor from her Majesty’s Australian colonies, 
was quite popular as a lullaby. It was a 
lugubrious recital of the exploits of “the 
Arethusa, Seventy-four,’ in a muffled minor, 
ending with a prolonged dying fall at the 
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burden of each verse, ‘‘On b-oo-o-ard of the 
Arethusa.’”’ It was a fine sight to see Jack 
holding The Luck, rocking from side to side 
as if with the motion of a ship, and crooning 
forth this naval ditty. Either through the 
peculiar rocking of Jack or the length of his 
song, — it contained ninety stanzas, and was 
continued with conscientious deliberation to 
the bitter end, — the lullaby generally had 
the desired effect. At such times the men 
would lie at full length under the trees in the 
soft summer twilight, smoking their pipes 
and drinking in the melodious utterances. 
An indistinct idea that this was pastoral 
happiness pervaded the camp. ‘‘This ‘ere 
kind o’ think,’’ said the Cockney Simmons, 
meditatively reclining on his elbow, ‘‘is 
’evingly.’’ It reminded him of Greenwich. 
On the long summer days The Luck was 
usually carried to the gulch from whence the 
golden store of Roaring Camp was taken. 
There, on a blanket spread over pine boughs, 
he would lie while the men were working in 
the ditches below. Latterly there was a rude 
attempt to decorate this bower with flowers 
and sweet-smelling shrubs, and generally 
some one would bring him a cluster of wild 
honeysuckles, azaleas, or the painted blos- 
soms of Las Mariposas. The men had sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that there were 
beauty and significance in these trifles, which 
they had so long trodden carelessly beneath 
their feet. A flake of glittering mica, a frag- 
ment of variegated quartz, a bright pebble 
from the bed of the creek, became beautiful 
to eyes thus cleared and strengthened, and 
were invariably put aside for The Luck. It 
was wonderful how many treasures the woods 
and hillsides. yielded that ‘‘would do for 
Tommy.’ Surrounded by playthings such 
as never child out of fairyland had before, it 
is to be hoped that Tommy was content. 
He appeared to be serenely happy, albeit 
there was an infantine gravity about him, a 
contemplative light in his round gray eyes, 
that sometimes worried Stumpy. He was 
always tractable and quiet, and it is recorded 
that once, having crept beyond his ‘‘corral,”’ 
—a hedge of tesseilated pine boughs, which 
surrounded his bed, — he dropped over the 
bank on his head in the soft earth, and re- 
mained with his mottled legs in the air in that 
position for at least five minutes with un- 
flinching gravity. He was extricated with- 
out a murmur. I hesitate to record the 
many other instances of his sagacity, which 
rest, unfortunately, upon the statements of 
prejudiced friends. Some of them were not 
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without a tinge of superstition. “I crep’ up 
the bank just now,” said Kentuck one day, 
in a breathless state of excitement, ‘‘and dern 
my skin if he wasn’t a-talking to a jaybird as 
was a-sittin’ on his lap. There they was, 
just as free and sociable as anything you 
please, a-jawin’ at each other just like two 
cherrybums.’’ Howbeit, whether creeping 
over the pine boughs or lying lazily on his 
back blinking at the leaves above him, to 
him the birds sang, the squirrels chattered, 
and the flowers bloomed. Nature was his 
nurse and playfellow. For him she would let 
slip between the leaves golden shafts of sun- 
light that fell just within his grasp; she would 
send wandering breezes to visit him with the 
balm of bay and resinous gum; to him the tall 
redwoods nodded familiarly and sleepily, the 
bumblebees buzzed, and the rooks cawed a 
slumbrous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roaring 


Camp. They were ‘‘flush times,” and the 
luck was with them. The claims had yielded 
enormously. The camp was jealous of its 


privileges and looked suspiciously on stran- 
gers. No encouragement was given to im- 
migration, and, to make their seclusion more 
perfect, the land on either side of the moun- 
tain wall that surrounded the camp they duly 
preémpted. This, and a reputation for 
singular proficiency with the revolver, kept 
the reserve of Roaring Camp inviolate. The 
expressman — their only connecting link 
with the surrounding world — sometimes 
told wonderful stories of the camp. He 
would say, ‘‘They’ve a street up there in 
‘Roaring’ that would lay over any street in 
Red Dog. They’ve got vines and flowers 
round their houses, and they wash them- 
selves twice a day. But they’re mighty 
rough on strangers, and they worship an 
Ingin baby.”’ | 

With the prosperity of the camp came a 
desire for further improvement. It was pro- 
posed to build a hotel in the following spring, 
and to invite one or two decent families to 
reside there for the sake of The Luck, who 
might perhaps profit by female companion- — 
ship. The sacrifice that this concession to 
the sex cost these men, who were fiercely 
skeptical in regard to its general virtue and 
usefulness, can only be accounted for by their 
affection for Tommy. A few still held out. 
But the resolve could not be carried into 
effect for three months, and the minority 
meekly yielded in the hope that something 
might turn up to prevent it. And it did. - 

The winter of 1851 will long be remem- 
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bered in the foothills. The snow lay deep on 
the Sierras, and every mountain creek be- 
came a river, and every river a lake. Each 
gorge and gulch was transformed into a 
tumultuous water-course that descended the 
hillsides, tearing down giant trees and scat- 
tering its drift and débris along the plain. 
Red Dog had been twice under water, and 
Roaring Camp had been forewarned. “Water 
put the gold into them gulches,’’ said 
Stumpy. ‘It’s been here once and will be 
here again!’’ And that night the North 
Fork suddenly leaped over its banks and 
swept up the triangular valley of Roaring 
Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, crashing 
trees, and crackling timber, and the darkness 
which seemed to flow with the water and blot 
out the fair valley, but little could be done to 
collect the scattered camp. When the morn- 
ing broke, the cabin of Stumpy, nearest the 
river-bank, was gone. Higher up the gulch 
they found the body of its unlucky owner; 
but the pride, the hope, the joy, The Luck, of 
Roaring Camp had disappeared. They were 
returning with sad hearts when a shout from 
the bank recalled them. 

It was a relief-boat from down the river. 
They had picked up, they said, a man and an 
infant, nearly exhausted, about two miles 
below. Did anybody know them, and did 
they belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them Ken- 
tuck lying there, cruelly crushed and bruised, 
but still holding The Luck of Roaring Camp 
in hisarms. As they bent over the strangely 
assorted pair, they saw that the child was 
cold and pulseless. ‘‘He is dead,”’ said one. 
Kentuck opened his eyes. ‘‘Dead?’’ he 
repeated feebly. ‘‘Yes, my man, and you 
are dying too.’’ A smile lit the eyes of the 
expiring Kentuck. ‘‘Dying!”’ he repeated; 
“he’s a-taking me with him. Tell the boys 
I’ve got The Luck with me now;” and the 
strong man, clinging to the frail babe as a 
drowning man is said to cling to a straw, 
drifted away into the shadowy river that 
flows forever to the unknown sea. 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER 
FLAT 
(1869) 


As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped 
into the main street of Poker Flat on the 
morning of the 23d of November, 1850, he 
was conscious of a change in its moral atmo- 


sphere since the preceding night. Two or 
three men, conversing earnestly together, 
ceased as he approached, and exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. There was a Sabbath lull 
in the air, which, in a settlement unused to 
Sabbath influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face be- — 
trayed small concern in these indications. — 
Whether he was conscious of any predispos- — 
ing cause was another question. “I reckon 
they’re after somebody,” he reflected; “likely 
it’s me.’ He returned to his pocket the 
handkerchief with which he had been whip- 
ping away the red dust of Poker Flat from 
his neat boots, and quietly discharged his 
mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “‘after 
somebody.”’ It had lately suffered the loss of 
several thousand dollars, two valuable horses, 
and a prominent citizen. It was experienc- 
ing a spasm of virtuous reaction, quite as 
lawless and ungovernable as any of the acts 
that had provoked it. A secret committee 
had determined to rid the town of all im- 
proper persons. This was done permanently 
in regard of two men who were then hanging 
from the boughs of a sycamore in the gulch, 
and temporarily in the banishment of certain 
other objectionable characters. I regret to 
say that some of these were ladies. It is but 
due to the sex, however, to state that their 
impropriety was professional, and it was only 
in such easily established standards of evii 
that Poker Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that 
he was included in this category. A few of 
the committee had urged hanging him as a 
possible example and a sure method of reim- 
bursing themselves from his pockets of the 
sums he had won from them. ‘It’s agin 
justice,’ said Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer 
young man from Roaring Camp — an entire 
stranger — carry away our money.” Buta 
crude sentiment of equity residing in the 
breasts of those who had been fortunate 
enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst overruled 
this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with 
philosophic calmness, none the less coolly 
that he was aware of the hesitation of his 
judges. He was too much of a gambler not 
to accept fate. With him life was at best an 
uncertain game, and he recognized the usual 
percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the 
deported wickedness of Poker Flat to the 
outskirts of the settlement. Besides Mr. 
Oakhurst, who was known to be a’ coolly 
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desperate man, and for whose intimidation 
the armed escort was intended, the expatri- 
ated party consisted of a young woman 
familiarly known as ‘The Duchess,” another 
who had won the title of ‘‘ Mother Shipton,” 
and “‘ Uncle Billy,” a suspected sluice-robber 
and confirmed drunkard. The cavalcade 
provoked no comments from the spectators, 
nor was any word uttered by the escort. 
Only when the gulch which marked the utter- 
most limit of Poker Flat was reached, the 
leader spoke briefly and to the point. The 
exiles were forbidden to return at the peril of 
their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up 
feelings found vent in a few hysterical tears 
from the Duchess, some bad language from 
Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of 
expletives from Uncle Billy. The philosophic 
Oakhurst alone remained silent. He listened 
calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire to cut 
somebody’s heart out, to the repeated state- 
ments of the Duchess that she would die in 
the road, and to the alarming oaths that 
seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy as he 
rode forward. With the easy good humor 
characteristic of his class, he insisted upon 
exchanging his own riding-horse, ‘ Five- 
Spot,” for the sorry mule which the Duchess 
rode. But even this act did not draw the 
party into any closer sympathy. The young 
woman readjusted her somewhat draggled 
plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry ; Mother 
Shipton eyed the possessor of “ Five-Spot’”’ 
with malevolence, and Uncle Billy included 
the whole party in one sweeping anath- 
ema. 

The road to Sandy Bar —a camp that, 
not having as yet experienced the regenerat- 
ing influences of Poker Flat, consequently 
seemed to offer some invitation to the emi- 
grants — lay over a steep mountain range. 
It was distant a day’s severe travel. In that 
advanced season the party soon passed out of 
the moist, temperate regions of the foothills 
into the dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. 
The trail was narrow and difficult. At noon 
the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon 
the ground, declared her intention of going no 
farther, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and im- 
pressive. A wooded amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs of 
naked granite, sloped gently toward the crest 
of another precipice that overlooked the 
‘valley. It was, undoubtedly, the most suit- 
‘able spot for a camp, had camping been 
‘advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that 


scarcely half the journey to Sandy Bar was 
accomplished, and the party were not 
equipped or provisioned for delay. This fact 
he pointed out to his companions curtly, 
with a philosophic commentary on the folly 
of “throwing up their hand before the game 
was played out.’’ But they were furnished 
with liquor, which in this emergency stood 
them in place of food, fuel, rest, and pre- 
science. In spite of his remonstrances, it was 
not long before they were more or less under 
its influence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly 
from a bellicose state into one of stupor, the 
Duchess became maudlin, and Mother Ship- 
ton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone remained 
erect, leaning against a rock, calmly survey- 
ing them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered 
with a profession which required coolness, 
impassiveness, and’ presence of mind, and, in 
his own language, he “‘couldn’t afford it.” 
As he gazed at his recumbent fellow exiles, 
the loneliness begotten of his pariah trade, 
his habits of life, his very vices, for the first 
time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred 
himself in dusting his black clothes, washing 
his hands and face, and other acts character- 
istic of his studiously neat habits, and for a 
moment forgot his annoyance. The thought 
of deserting his weaker and more pitiable 
companions never perhaps occurred to him. 
Yet he could not help feeling the want of that 
excitement which, singularly enough, was 
most conducive to that calm equanimity for 
which he was notorious. He looked at the 
gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer 
above the circling pines around him, at the 
sky ominously clouded, at the valley below, 
already deepening into shadow; and, doing 
so, suddenly he heard his own name called. 


A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In 
the fresh, open face of the newcomer Mr. 
Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, otherwise 
known as ‘‘The Innocent,’ of Sandy Bar. 
He had met him some months before over a 
‘little game,” and had, with perfect equa- 
nimity, won the entire fortune — amounting | 
to some forty dollars —of that guileless 
youth. After the game was finished, Mr. 
Oakhurst drew the youthful speculator be- 
hind the door and thus addressed him: 
“Tommy, you’re a good little man, but 
you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don't try 
it over again.”” He then handed him his 
money back, pushed him gently from the 
room, and so made a devoted slave of Tom 
Simson. 
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There was a remembrance of this in his 
boyish and enthusiastic greeting of Mr. Oak- 
hurst. He had started, he said, to go to 
Poker Flat to seek his fortune. ‘‘Alone?”’ 
No, not exactly alone; in fact (a giggle), he 
had run away with Piney Woods. Didn’t 
Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney? She that 
used to wait on the table at the Temperance 
House? They had been engaged a long time, 
but old Jake Woods had objected, and so 
they had run away, and were going to Poker 
Flat to be married, and here they were. And 
they were tired out, and how lucky it was 
they had found a place to camp, and com- 
pany. All this the Innocent delivered rap- 
idly, while Piney, a stout, comely damsel of 
fifteen, emerged from behind the pine-tree, 
where she had been blushing unseen, and 
rode to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself 
with sentiment, still less with propriety; but 
he had a vague idea that the situation was 
not fortunate. He retained, however, his 
presence of mind sufficiently to kick Uncle 
Billy, who was about to say something, and 
Uncle Billy was sober enough to recognize in 
Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that 
would not bear trifling. He then endeavored 
to dissuade Tom Simson from delaying 
further, but in vain. He even pointed out 
the fact that there was no provision, nor 
means of making a camp. But, unluckily, 
the Innocent met this objection by assuring 
the party that he was provided with an extra 
mule loaded with provisions, and by the dis- 
covery of a rude attempt at a log house near 
the trail. ‘Piney can stay with Mrs. Oak- 
hurst,”’ said the Innocent, pointing to the 
Duchess, ‘‘and I can shift for myself.’’ 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing 
foot saved Uncle Billy from bursting into a 
roar of laughter. As it was, he felt compelled 
to retire up the cafion until he could recover 
his gravity. There he confided the joke to 
the tall pine-trees, with many slaps of his leg, 
contortions of his face, and the usual pro- 
fanity. But when he returned to the party, 
he found them seated by a fire — for the air 
had grown strangely chill and the sky over- 
cast — in apparently amicable conversation. 
Piney was actually talking in an impulsive 
girlish fashion to the Duchess, who was 
listening with an interest and animation she 
had not shown for many days. The Innocent 
was holding forth, apparently with equal 
effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, 
who was actually relaxing into amiability. 
Is this yer a d—d picnic?”’ said Uncle Billy, 


with inward scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan 
group, the glancing firelight, and the tethered — 
animals in the foreground. Suddenly an idea 
mingled with the alcoholic fumes that dis- 
turbed his brain. It was apparently of a 
jocular nature, for he felt impelled to slap his 
leg again and cram his fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the moun- 
tain, a slight breeze rocked the tops of the 
pine-trees and moaned through their long 
and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, patched 
and covered with pine boughs, was set apart 
for the ladies. As the lovers parted, they 
unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so honest and 
sincere that it might have been heard above 
the swaying pines. The frail Duchess and 
the malevolent Mother Shipton were prob- 
ably too stunned to remark upon this last 
evidence of simplicity, and so turned without 
a word to the hut. The fire was replenished, 
the men lay down before the door, and ina 
few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward 
morning he awoke benumbed and cold. As 
he stirred the dying fire, the wind, which was 
now blowing strongly, brought to his cheek 
that which caused the blood to leave it, — 
snow! ) 

He started to his feet with the intention of 
awakening the sleepers, for there was no 
time to lose. But turning to where Uncle 
Billy had been lying, he found him gone. A 
suspicion leaped to his brain, and a curse to 
his lips. He ran to the spot where the mules 
had been tethered — they were no longer 
there. The tracks were already rapidly dis- 
appearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. 
Oakhurst back to the fire with his usual calm. 
He did not waken the sleepers. The Inno- 
cent slumbered peacefully, with a smile on 
his good-humored, freckled face; the virgin 
Piney slept beside her frailer sisters as sweetly 
as though attended by celestial guardians; 
and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over 
his shoulders, stroked his mustaches and 
waited for the dawn. It came slowly in a 
whirling mist of snowflakes that dazzled and 
confused the eye. _What could be seen of the 
landscape appeared magically changed. He 
looked over the valley, and summed up the 
PERSE and future in two words, “Snowed 
in!”’ 

A careful inventory of the _ provisions, 
which, fortunately for the party, had been 
stored within the hut, and so escaped the’ 
felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed the 
fact that with care and prudence they might 


- fullest extent. 
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last ten days longer. ‘That is,” said Mr. 
Oakhurst sotto voce to the Innocent, ‘if 
you’re willing to board us. If you ain’t — 
and perhaps you'd better not — you can 
wait till Uncle Billy gets back with provi- 
sions.’ For some occult reason, Mr. Oak- 
hurst could not bring himself to disclose 
Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so offered the 
hypothesis that he had wandered from the 
camp and had accidentally stampeded the 
animals. . He dropped a warning to the 
Duchess and Mother Shipton, who of course 
knew the facts of their associate’s defection. 
“They’ll find out the truth about us all when 
they find out anything,’ he added signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘and. there’s no good frightening 
them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly 
store at the disposal of Mr. Oakhurst, but 
seemed to enjoy the prospect of their en- 
forced seclusion. ‘‘We’ll have a good camp 
for a week, and then the snow’ll melt, and 
we'll all go back together.”” The cheerful 
gayety of the young man and Mr. Oakhurst’s 
calm infected the others. The Innocent, 
with the aid of pine boughs, extemporized a 


thatch for the roofless cabin, and the Duchess 
directed Piney in the rearrangement of the 


interior with a taste and tact that opened the 
blue eyes of that provincial maiden to their 
“T reckon now you're used to 


fine things at Poker Flat,’’ said Piney. The 
- Duchess. turned away sharply to conceal 


something that reddened her cheeks through 


their professional tint, and Mother Ship- 


ton requested Piney not to “chatter.” But 
when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary 


: search for the trail, he heard the sound of 


happy laughter echoed from the rocks. He 


_ stopped in some alarm, and his thoughts first 


naturally reverted to the whiskey, which he 
had, prudently cachéd. ‘‘And yet it don’t 
somehow sound like whiskey,’”’ said the 
gambler. It was not until he caught sight of 
the blazing fire through the still blinding 
storm, and the group around it, that he 
pesilcrt to the conviction that it was ‘‘square 
un,” som 
. Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his 
cards with the whiskey as something de- 
barred the free access of the community, | 
cannot say. It was certain that, in Mother 


_ Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say ‘cards’ 


once’’ during that evening. Haply the time 
was beguiled by an accordion, produced 
somewhat ostentatiously by Tom Simson 
from his pack. Notwithstanding some diffi- 
culties attending the manipylation of this 


instrument, Piney Woods managed to pluck 
several reluctant melodies from its keys, to 
an accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair 
of bone castanets. But the crowning festiv- 
ity of the evening was reached in a rude 
camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, join- 
ing hands, sang with great earnestness and 
vociferation. I fear that a certain defiant 
tone and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, 
rather than any devotional quality, caused it 
speedily to infect the others, who at last 
joined in the refrain: 


‘I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.”’ 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and 
whirled above the miserable group, and the 
flames of their altar leaped heavenward, as if 
in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling 
clouds parted, and the stars glittered keenly 
above the sleeping camp. Mr. Oakhurst, 
whose professional habits had enabled him to 
live on the smallest possible amount of sleep, 
in dividing the watch with Tom Simson 
somehow managed to take upon himself the 
greater part of that duty.. He excused him- 
self to the Innocent by saying that he had 
‘often been a week without sleep.”’ ‘‘ Doing 
what?” asked Tom. ‘‘Poker!’’ replied Oak- 
hurst sententiously. “‘When a man gets a 
streak of luck, — nigger-luck, — he don’t get 
tired. The luck gives in first. Luck,’’ con- 
tinued the gambler reflectively, ‘‘is a mighty 
queer thing. All you know about it for 
certain is that it’s bound to change. And 
it’s finding out when it’s going to change that 
makes you. We've had a streak of bad luck 
since we left Poker Flat, — you come along, 
and slap you get into it, too. If you can hold 
your cards right along you’re all right. 
For,’ added the gambler, with cheerful 
irrelevance — 


‘“““T’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.’” 


The third day came, and the sun, looking 
through the white-curtained valley, saw the 
outcasts divide their slowly decreasing store 
of provisions for the morning meal. -It was 
one of the peculiarities of that mountain 
climate that its rays diffused a_ kindly 
warmth over the wintry landscape, as if in 
regretful commiseration of the past. But it 
revealed drift on drift of snow piled high 
around the hut,—a _ hopeless, uncharted, 
trackless sea of white lying below the rocky 
shores to which the castaways still clung. 
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Through the marvelously clear air the smoke 
of the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose 
miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and 
from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fastness 
hurled in that direction a final malediction. 
It was her last vituperative attempt, and 
perhaps for that reason was invested with a 
certain degree of sublimity. It did her good, 
she privately informed the Duchess. ‘Just 
you go out there and cuss, and see.’’ She 
then set herself to the task of amusing ‘the 
child,’ as she and the Duchess were pleased 
to call Piney. Piney was no chicken, but it 
was a soothing and original theory of the pair 
thus to account for the fact that she didn’t 
swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the 
gorges, the reedy notes of the accordion rose 
and fell in fitful spasms and long-drawn gasps 
by the flickering campfire. But music failed 
to fill entirely the aching void left by insuff- 
cient food, and a new diversion was proposed 
by Piney, — story-telling. Neither Mr. Oak- 
hurst nor his female companions caring to 
relate their personal experiences, this plan 
would have failed too, but for the Innocent. 
Some months before he had chanced upon a 
stray copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious transla- 
tion of the Iliad. He now proposed to nar- 
rate the principal incidents of that poem — 
having thoroughly mastered the argument 
and fairly forgotten the words—in the 
current vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so 
for the rest of that night the Homeric demi- 
gods again walked the earth. Trojan bully 
and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, and 
the great pines in the cafion seemed to bow to 
the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oak- 
hurst listened with quiet satisfaction. Most 
especially was he interested in the fate of 
‘“‘Ash-heels,”” as the Innocent persisted in 
denominating the “‘swift-footed Achilles.” 

So, with small food and much of Homer 
and the accordion, a week passed over the 
heads of the outcasts. The sun again forsook 
them, and again from leaden skies the snow- 
flakes were sifted over the land. Day by day 
closer around them drew the snowy circle, 
until at last they looked from their prison 
over drifted walls of dazzling white, that 
towered twenty feet above their heads. It 
became more and more difficult to replenish 
their fires, even from the fallen trees beside 
them, now half hidden in the drifts. And yet 
no one complained. The lovers turned from 
the dreary prospect and looked into each 
other’s eyes, and were happy. Mr. Oakhurst 
settled himself coolly to the losing game 
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before him. The Duchess, more cheerful 
than she had been, assumed the care of Piney. 
Only Mother Shipton — once the strongest 
of the party — seemed to sicken and fade. 
At midnight on the tenth day she called Oak- 
hurst to her side. ‘‘I’m going,”’ she said, ina 
voice of querulous weakness, “‘but don’t say — 
anything about it. Don’t waken the kids. 
Take the bundle from under my head, and ~ 
open it.’’ Mr. Oakhurst did so. It con- 
tained Mother Shipton’s rations for the last 
week, untouched. ‘Give ’em to the child,” 
she said, pointing to the sleeping Piney. 
‘You've starved yourself,’ said the gambler. 
“That’s what they call it,’ said the woman 
querulously, as she lay down again, and, turn- 
ing her face to the wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put 
aside that day, and Homer was forgotten. 
When the body of Mother Shipton had been 
committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took 
the Innocent aside, and showed him a pair of 
snowshoes, which he had fashioned from the 
old pack-saddle. ‘‘There’s one chance in a 
hundred to save her yet,’’ he said, pointing to 
Piney; ‘‘but it’s there,’’ he added, pointing 
toward Poker Flat. ‘“‘If youcan reach there in 
two days she’s safe.” ‘‘And you?” asked Tom 
Simson. ‘‘I’ll stay here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. 
“You are not going, too?’’ said the Duchess, ~ 
as she saw Mr. Oakhurst apparently waiting 
to accompany him. ‘‘As far as the cafion,”’ 
he replied. He turned suddenly and kissed 
the Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, — 
and her trembling limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It 
brought the storm again and the whirling 
snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the fire, 
found that some one had quietly piled beside 
the hut enough fuel to last a few days longer. 
The tears rose to her eyes, but she hid them 
from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morn- 
ing, looking into each other’s faces, they read 
their fate. Neither spoke, but Piney, accept- 
ing the position of the stronger, drew near — 
and placed her arm around the Duchess’s 
waist. They kept this attitude for the rest of 
the day. That night the storm reached its 
greatest fury, and, rending asunder the pro- 
tecting vines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves 
unable to feed the fire, which gradually died 
away. As the embers slowly blackened, the 
Duchess crept closer to Piney, and broke the 
silence of many hours: “Piney, can you 
pray?’ ‘No, dear,” said Piney simply. 
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The Duchess, without knowing exactly why, 
felt relieved, and, putting her head upon 
Piney’s shoulder, spoke no more. And so 
reclining, the younger and purer pillowing 
the head of her soiled sister upon her virgin 
breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken 
them. Feathery drifts of snow, shaken from 
the long pine boughs, flew like white winged 
birds, and settled about them as they slept. 
~The moon through the rifted clouds looked 
down upon what had been the camp. But 
all human stain, all trace of earthly travail, 
was hidden beneath the spotless mantle 
mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor 
did they waken when voices and footsteps 
broke the silence of the camp. And when 
pitying fingers brushed the snow from their 
wan faces, you could scarcely have told from 
the equal peace that dwelt upon them which 
was she that had sinned. Even the law of 
Poker Flat recognized this, and turned away, 
leaving them still locked in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the 
largest pine-trees, they found the deuce of 
clubs pinned to the bark with a bowie-knife. 
It bore the following, written in pencil in a 
. firm hand: 

| t 


BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 


JOHN OAKHURST, 


WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850. 


| 


And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by 
his side and a bullet in his heart, though still 
calm as in life, beneath the snow lay he who 
at once was the strongest and yet the weakest 
of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 


PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM 
TRUTHFUL JAMES 


(TABLE MOUNTAIN, 1870) 


Which I wish to remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Ah Sin was his name; 
And I shall not deny, 
In regard to the same, 
What, that name might imply; 10 
But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third, 
And quite soft was the skies; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand: 20 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand; . 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was childlike and 
bland. 


Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 30 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, . 

And the points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see, — 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 
And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘Can this be? 40 
We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,’ — 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, ~ 
In the game ‘“‘he did not understand.” 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs, — 50 


. Which was coming it strong, 


Yet I state but the facts; 
And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers, — that’s wax, 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
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That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, — 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 60 


THE ANGELUS 


(HEARD AT THE MISSION, DOLORES, 
1868) 


Bells of the Past, whose 
music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 
Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance! 


long-forgotten 


I hear your call, and see the sun descend- 
ing, 
On rock and wave and sand, 
As down the coast the Mission voices, blend- 


ing, 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of your incantation 


No blight nor mildew falls; 10 
Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambi- 
tion 


Passes those airy walls. 


Borne on the swell of your long waves reced- 


ing, 
I touch the farther Past; 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped. Mission 
towers, 
The white Presidio; 
The swart commander 1 in his leathern Jerk, 
The priest in stole of snow. 20 


Once more I see Portola’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 
And past the headland, northward, slowly 
drifting, 
The freighted galleon. 


O solemn bells! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old; 
O tinkling bells! that lulled with twilight 
music 
The spiritual fold! 


Your voices break and falter in the dark- 
ness, — 

Break, falter, and are still; 30 

And ae and mystic, like the Host descend- 


The < Sin sinks from the hill! 


JOHN HAY (1838-1905) 


JIM BLUDSO 
(OF THE PRAIRIE BELLE) 
(1871) 


Wall, no! I can’t tell whar he lives, 
Becase he don’t live, you see; 
Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me. 
Whar ad you been for the last three 


yea 
That Fis haven’t heard folks tell 
How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks, 
The night of the Prairie Belle? 


He weren’t no saint, — them engineers 
Is all pretty much alike, — 10 
One wife in Natchez- under- the-Hill 
And another one here, in Pike; 
A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward man in a row, 
But he never flunked, and he never lied, — 
I reckon he never knowed how, 


And this was all the religion he had, — 
To treat his engine well; 
Never be passed on the river; 
To mind the pilot’s bell; 20 
And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire = 
A thousand times he swore 
He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore. 


All boats has their day on the Mississip, . 
And her day come at last — 

The Movastar was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn’t be passed. 

And so she come tearin’ along that night — 
The oldest craft on the line — .. 30 

With a nigger squat on her safety valve, 
And her furnace crammed, rosin and 

pine. 


The fire bust out as she clared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night, 


_ And quick as flash she turned, and made 


For that willer-bank on the right, 


- sorts, but they were only transient. 
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There was runnin’ and cursin’, but Jim 
yelled out, 
Over all the infernal roar, 
“T’ll hold her nozzle agin the bank 


Till the last galoot’s ashore.”’ 40 


Through the hot, black breath of the burnin’ 
boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word. 
And, sure’s you’re born, they all got off 


Afore the smokestacks fell, — 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He weren’t no saint — but at jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim, 50 
’Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing — 
And went for it thar and then: 
And Christ ain’t a goin’ to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


MARK TWAIN (1835-1910) 


From 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
(1875, 1883) 


The Boys’ Ambition 


When I was a boy, there was but one 
permanent ambition among my comrades in 
our village ton the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River. That was, to be a steamboat- 
man. We had transient ambitions of other 
Whena 
circus came and went, it left us all burning to 
become clowns; the first negro minstrel show 
that ever came to our section left us all 
suffering to try that kind of life; now and 
then we had a hope that, if we lived and were 
good, God would permit us to be pirates. 
These ambitions faded out, each in its turn; 
but the ambition to be a steamboatman 
always remained. 

Once a day a cheap, gaudy packet arriv ed 
upward from St. Louis, and another down- 
ward from Keokuk. Before these events, 
the day was glorious with expectancy; after 
them, the day was a dead and empty thing. 
Not only the boys, but the whole village, felt 
this. After all these years I can picture that 
old time to myself now, just as it was then: 
the white town drowsing in the sunshine of a 
summer’s morning; the streets empty, or 
pretty nearly so; one or two clerks sitting in 
front of the Water Street stores, with their 
splint-bottomed chairs tilted back against the 
walls, chins on breasts, hats slouched over 
their faces; asleep — with shingle-shavings 
enough around to show what broke them 
down; a sow and a litter of pigs loafing along 
the sidewalk, doing a good business in water- 

1 Hannibal, Missouri. [Author’s note.] 


melon rinds and seeds; two or three lonely 
little freight piles scattered about the 
‘“levee’’; a pile of ‘“‘skids’’ on the slope of the 
stone-paved wharf, and the fragrant town 
drunkard asleep in the shadow of them; two 
or three wood flats at the head of the wharf, 
but nobody to listen to the peaceful lapping 
of the wavelets against them; the great 
Mississippi, the majestic, the magnificent 
Mississippi, rolling its mile-wide tide along, 
shining in the sun; the dense forest away on 
the other side; the “point’’ above the town, 
and the “point”? below, bounding the river- 
glimpse and turning it into a sort of sea, and 
withal a very still and brilliant and lonely 
one. Presently a film of dark smoke appears 
above one of those remote ‘“points’’; in- 
stantly a negro drayman, famous for his 
quick eye and prodigious voice, lifts up the 
cry, ‘‘S-t-e-a-m-boat a-comin’!’’ and the 
scene changes! The town drunkard stirs, 
the clerks wake up, a furious clatter of drays 
follows, every house and store pours out a 
human contribution, and all in a twinkling 
the dead town is alive and moving. Drays, 
carts, men, boys, all go hurrying from many 
quarters to a common center, the wharf. 
Assembled there, the people fasten their eyes 
upon the coming boat as upon a wonder they 
are seeing for the first time. And the boat 7s 
rather a handsome sight, too. She is long . 
and sharp and trim and pretty; she has two 
tall, fancy-topped chimneys, with a gilded 
device of some kind swung between them; a 
fanciful pilot-house, all glass and “ ginger- 
bread,”’ perched on top of the ‘‘texas”’ deck 
behind them; the paddle-boxes are gorgeous 
with a picture or with gilded rays above the 
boat’s name; the boiler-deck, the hurricane- 
deck, and the texas deck are fenced and 
ornamented with clean white railings; there 
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is a flag gallantly flying from the jack-staff; 
the furnace doors are open and the fires glar- 
ing bravely; the upper decks are black with 
passengers; the captain stands by the big 
bell, calm, imposing, the envy of all; great 
volumes of the blackest smoke are rolling 
and tumbling out of the chimneys — a hus- 
banded grandeur created with a bit of pitch- 
pine just before arriving at a town; the crew 
are grouped on the forecastle; the broad stage 
is run far out over the port bow, and an 
envied deck-hand stands picturesquely on 
the end of it with a coil of rope in his hand; 
the pent stream is screaming through the 
gauge-cocks; the captain lifts his hand, a bell 
rings, the wheels stop; then they turn back, 
churning the water to foam, and the steamer 
is at rest. Then such a scramble as there is 
to get aboard, and to get ashore, and to take 
in freight and to discharge freight, all at one 
and the same time; and such a yelling and 
cursing as the mates facilitate it all with! 
Ten minutes later the steamer is under way 
again, with no flag on the jack-staff and no 
black smoke issuing from the chimneys. 
After ten more minutes the town is dead 
again, and the town drunkard asleep by the 
skids once more. 

My father was a justice of the peace, and I 
supposed he possessed the power of life and 
death over all men, and could hang anybody 
that offended him. This was distinction 
enough for me as a general thing; but the 
desire to be a steamboatman kept intruding, 
nevertheless. I first wanted to be a cabin- 
boy, so that I could come out with a white 
apron on and shake a table-cloth over the 
side, where all my old comrades could see me; 
later I thought I would rather be the deck- 
hand who stood on the end of the stage-plank 
with the coil of rope in his hand, because he 
was particularly conspicuous. But these 
were only day-dreams— they were too 
heavenly to be contemplated as real possi- 
bilities. By and by one of our boys went 
away. He was not heard of for a long time. 
At last he turned up as apprentice engineer or 
‘striker’? ona steamboat. This thing shook 
the bottom out of all my Sunday-school 
teachings. That boy had been notoriously 
worldly, and I just the reverse; yet he was 
exalted to this eminence, and I left in ob- 
scurity and misery. There was nothing 
generous about this fellow in his greatness. 
He would always manage to have a rusty 
bolt to scrub while his boat tarried at our 
town, and he would sit on the inside guard 
and scrub it, where we all could see him and 
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envy him and loathe him. And whenever his 
boat was laid up he would come home and 
swell around the town in his blackest and 
greasiest clothes, so that nobody could help 
remembering that he was a steamboatman; 
and he used all sorts of steamboat techni- 
calities in his talk, as if he were so used to 
them that he forgot common people could not 
understand them. He would speak of the 
‘labboard’’ side of a horse in an easy, 
natural way that would make one wish he 
was dead. And he was always talking about 
“St. Looy” like an old citizen; he would 
refer casually to occasions when he was 
‘coming down Fourth Street,’’ or when he 
was ‘‘passing by the Planter’s House,” or 
when there was a fire and he took a turn on 
the brakes of ‘the old Big Missouri’’; and 
then he would go on and lie about how many 
towns the size of ours were burned down 
there that day. Two or three of the boys 
had long been persons of consideration 
among us because they had been to St. Louis 
once and had a vague general knowledge of 
its wonders, but the day of their glory was 
over now. They lapsed into a humble si- 
lence, and learned to disappear when the 
ruthless ‘‘cub’’-engineer approached. | This 
fellow had money, too, and hair-oil. Also an 
ignorant silver watch and a showy brass 
watch-chain. He wore a leather belt and 
used no suspenders. If ever a youth was 
cordially admired and hated by his comrades, 
this one was. No girl could withstand his 
charms. He ‘“‘cut out’? every boy in the 
village. When his boat blew up at last, it 
diffused a tranquil contentment among us 
such as we had not known for months. But 
when he came home the next week, alive, 
renowned, and appeared in church all bat- 
tered up and bandaged, a shining hero, stared 
at and wondered over by everybody, it 
seemed to us that the partiality of Provi- 
dence for an undeserving reptile had reached 
a point where it was open to criticism. 

This creature’s career could produce 
but one result, and it speedily followed. 
Boy after boy managed to get on the river. 
The minister’s son became an engineer. The 
doctor’s and the postmaster’s sons became 
‘“mud clerks’’; the wholesale liquor dealer’s 
son became a barkeeper on a boat; four sons 
of the chief merchant, and two sons of the 
county judge, became pilots. Pilot was the 
grandest position of all. The pilot, even in 
those days of trivial wages, had a princely 
salary — from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, and no 


| 
| 
‘board. to pay. Two months of his wages 
would pay a preacher’s salary for a year. 
Now some of us were left disconsolate. We 
could not get on the river —at least our 
parents would not let us. 
So, by and by, Iranaway. I said I would 
never come home again till I was a pilot and 
could come in glory. But somehow | could 
not manageit. I went meekly aboard a few 
of the boats that lay packed together like 
sardines at the long St. Louis wharf, and 
humbly inquired for the pilots, but got only a 
cold shoulder and short words from mates 
and clerks. I had to make the best of this 
sort of treatment for the time being, but I 
had comforting day-dreams of a future when 
I should be a great and honored pilot, with 
plenty of money, and could kill some of these 
mates and clerks and pay for them. 


I Want to be a Cub-Pilot 


Months afterward the hope within me 
struggled to a reluctant death, and I found 
myself without an ambition. But I was 
ashamed to go home. I was in Cincinnati, 
and I set to work to map out a new career. 
I had been reading about the recent explora- 
tion of the river Amazon by an expedition 
sent out by our government. It was said 
that the expedition, owing to difficulties, had 
not thoroughly explored a part of the country 
lying about the headwaters, some four thou- 
sand miles from the mouth of the river. It 
was only about fifteen hundred miles from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans, where I could 
doubtless get a ship. I had thirty dollars 
left; I would go and complete the exploration 
of the Amazon. This was all the thought I 
| gave to the subject. I never was great in 
matters of detail. I packed my valise, and 
took passage on an ancient tub called the 
Paul Jones, for New Orleans. For the sum 
of sixteen dollars I had the scarred and 
tarnished splendors of ‘‘her’’ main saloon 
principally to myself, for she was not a 
creature to attract the eye of wiser travelers. 
_ When we presently got under way and 
went poking down the broad Ohio, I became 
| a new being, and the subject of my own ad- 


miration. I was a traveler! A word never 
| had tasted so good in my mouth before. I 
had an exultant sense of being bound for 
mysterious lands and distant climes which I 
never have felt in so uplifting a degree since. 
I was in such a glorified condition that all 
ignoble feelings departed out of me, and | 
was able to look down and pity the un- 
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traveled with a compassion that had hardly a 
trace of contempt in it. Still, when we 
stopped at villages and wood-yards, I could 
not help lolling carelessly upon the railings of 
the boiler-deck to enjoy the envy of the 
country boys on the bank. If they did not 
seem to discover me, I presently sneezed to 
attract their attention, or moved to a posi- 
tion where they could not help seeing me. 
And as soon as I knew they saw me I gaped 
and stretched, and gave other signs of being 
mightily bored with traveling. 

I kept my hat off all the time, and stayed 
where the wind and the sun could strike me, 
because I wanted to get the bronzed and 
weather-beaten look of an old traveler. Be- 
fore the second day was half gone I experi- 
enced a joy which filled me with the purest 
gratitude; for I saw that the skin had begun 
to blister and peel off my face and neck. I 
wished that the boys and girls at home could 
see me now. 

We reached Louisville in time — at least 
the neighborhood of it. We stuck hard and 
fast on the rocks in the middle of the river, 
and lay there four days. I was now begin- 
ning to feel a strong sense of being a part of 
the boat’s family, a sort of infant son to the 
captain and younger brother to the officers. 
There is no estimating the pride I took in this 
grandeur, or the affection that began to swell 
and grow in me for those people. I could not 
know how the lordly steamboatman scorns 
that sort of presumption in a mere landsman. 
I particularly longed to acquire the least 
trifle of notice from the big stormy mate, and 
I was on the alert for an opportunity to do 
him a service to that end. It came at last. 
The riotous pow-wow of setting a spar was 
going on down on the forecastle, and I went 
down there and stood around in the way — 
or mostly skipping out of it — till the mate 
suddenly roared a general order for somebody 
to bring him a capstan bar. I sprang to his 
side and said: ‘Tell me where it is— I'll 
fetch it!” 

If a rag-picker had offered to do a diplo- 
matic service for the Emperor of Russia, the 
monarch could not have been more astounded 
than the mate was. He even stopped 
swearing. He stood and stared down at me. 
It took him ten seconds to scrape his dis- 
jointed remains together again. Then he said 
impressively: ‘‘Well, if this don’t beat 
h 1!” and turned to his work with the air 
of a man who had been confronted with a 
problem too abstruse for solution. 

I crept away, and courted solitude for the 
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rest of the day. I did not go to dinner; I 
stayed away from supper until everybody 
‘ else had finished. I did not feel so much like 
a member of the boat’s family now as before. 
However, my spirits returned, in instalments, 
as we pursued our way down the river. I 
was sorry I hated the mate so, because it was 
not in (young) human nature not to admire 
him. He was huge and muscular, his face 
was bearded and whiskered all over; he hada 
red woman and a blue woman tattooed on his 
right arm — one on each side of a blue anchor 
with a red rope to it; and in the matter of 
profanity he was sublime. When he was 
getting out cargo at a landing, I was always 
where I could see and hear. He felt all the 
majesty of his great position, and made the 
world feel it, too. When he gave even the 
simplest order, he discharged it like a blast of 
lightning, and sent a long, reverberating peal 
of profanity thundering after it. I could not 
help contrasting the way in which the aver- 
age landsman would give an order with the 
mate’s way of doing it. If the landsman 
should wish the gangplank moved a foot 
farther forward, he would probably say: 
“James, or William, one of you push that 
plank forward, please’’; but put the mate in 
his place, and he would roar out: “‘ Here, now, 
start that gang-plank for’ard! Lively, now! 
What're you about! Snatch it! snatch it! 
There! there! Aft again! aft again! Don’t 
you hear me? Dash it to dash! are you 
going to sleep over it! ’Vast heaving. 
’Vast heaving, I tell you! Going to heave it 
clear astern? 
that barrel! for’ard with it fore I make you 
swallow it, you dash-dash-dash-dashed split 
between a tired mud-turtle and a crippled 
hearse-horse!”’ 

I wished I could talk like that. 

When the soreness of my adventure with 
the mate had somewhat worn off, I began 
timidly to make up to the humblest official 
connected with the boat — the night watch- 
man. He snubbed my advances at first, but 
I presently ventured to offer him a new chalk 
pipe, and that softened him. So he allowed 
me to sit with him by the big bell on the 
hurricane-deck, and in time he melted into 
conversation. He could not well have helped 
it, | hung with such homage on his words and 
so plainly showed that I felt honored by his 
notice. He told me the names of dim capes 
and shadowy islands as we glided by them in 
the solemnity of the night, under the winking 
stars, and by and by got to talking about 
himself. He seemed over-sentimental for a 
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man whose salary was six dollars a week — 
or rather he might have seemed so to an older 
person than I. But I drank in his words 
hungrily, and with a faith that might have 
moved mountains if it had been applied 
judiciously. What was it to me that he was 
soiled and seedy and fragrant with gin? 
What was it to me that his grammar was bad, 
his construction worse, and his profanity so 
void of art that it was an element of weak- 
ness rather than strength in his conversation? 


- He was a wronged man, a man who had seen 


trouble, and that was enough for me. As he 
mellowed into his plaintive history his tears 
dripped upon the lantern in his lap, and I 
cried, too, from sympathy. He said he was 
the son of an English nobleman — either an 
earl or an alderman, he could not remember 
which, but believed was both; his father, the 
nobleman, loved him, but his mother hated 
him from the cradle; and so while he was 
still a little boy he was sent to ‘“‘one of them 
old, ancient colleges’’ — he couldn’t remem- 
ber which; and by and by his father died and 
his mother seized the property and “shook”’ 
him, as he phrased it. After his mother 
shook him, members of the nobility with 
whom he was acquainted used their influence 


to get him the position of ‘‘loblolly-boy in a 


ship”’; and from that point my watchman 
threw off all trammels of date and locality 
and branched out into a narrative that 
bristled all along with incredible adventures; 
a narrative that was so reeking with blood- 
shed, and so crammed with hair-breadth 
escapes and the most engaging and uncon- 
scious personal villainies, that I sat speech- 
less, enjoying, shuddering, wondering, wor- 
shiping. 

It was a sore blight to find out afterward 
that he was a low, vulgar, ignorant, senti- 
mental, half-witted humbug, an untraveled 


native of the wilds of Illinois, who had ab-. 


sorbed wildcat literature and appropriated 
its marvels, until in time he had woven odds 
and ends of the mess into this yarn, and then 
gone on telling it to fledglings like me, until 
he had come to believe it himself. 


A Cub-Pilot’s Experience 


What with lying on the rocks four days at | 


Louisville, and some other delays, the poor 
old Paul Jones fooled away about two weeks 
in making the voyage from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans. This gave me a chance to get 
acquainted with one of the pilots, and he 
taught me how to steer the boat, and thus 
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_made the fascination of river life more potent 
_ than ever for me. : 

It also gave me a chance to get acquainted 
with a youth who had taken deck passage — 
more’s the pity; for he easily borrowed six 
_ dollars of me on a promise to return to the 
_ boat and pay it back to me the day after 

we should arrive. But he probably died or 

forgot, for he never came. It was doubtless 
the former, since he had said his parents were 
wealthy, and he only traveled deck passage 
because it was cooler.} 
! I soon discovered two things. One was 
_ that a vessel would not be likely to sail for 
_ the mouth of the Amazon under ten or twelve 
_ years; and the other was that the nine or ten 
_ dollars still left in my pocket would not suf- 
fice for so impossible an exploration as I had 
planned, even if I could afford to wait for 
a ship. Therefore it followed that I must 
contrive a new career. The Paul Jones was 
_ now bound for St. Louis. I planned a siege 
_ against my pilot, and at the end of three hard 
days he surrendered. He agreed to teach me 
the Mississippi River from New Orleans to 
_ St. Louis for five hundred dollars, payable 
out of the first wages I should receive after 
_ graduating. I entered upon the small enter- 
_ prise of “learning” twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred miles of the great Mississippi River 
_ with the easy confidence of my time of life. 

If I had really known what I was about to 

_ require of my faculties, I should not have had 

the courage to begin. I supposed that alla 
_ pilot had to do was to keep his boat in the 
_ river, and I did not consider that that could 
be much of a trick, since it was so wide. 

The boat backed out from New Orleans at 
four in|the afternoon, and it was “our watch”’ 
—untileight. Mr. Bixby, my chief, ‘‘straight- 
ened her up,” plowed her along past the 
sterns of the other boats that lay at the 
Levee, and then said, ‘‘ Here, take her; shave 
those steamships as close as you’d peel an 
apple.’ I took the wheel, and my heartbeat 
fluttered up into the hundreds; for it seemed 
to me that we were about to scrape the side 
off eyery ship in the line, we were so close. I 
held my breath and began to claw the boat 
away from the danger; and I had my own 
opinion of the pilot who had known no better 
than to get us into such peril, but I was too 
wise to express it. In half a minute I had a 
wide margin of safety intervening between 
the Paul Jones and the ships; and within ten 
seconds more I was set aside in disgrace, and 
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Mr. Bixby was going into danger again and 
flaying me alive with abuse of my cowardice. 
I was stung, but I was obliged to admire the 
easy confidence with which my chief loafed 
from side to side of his wheel, and trimmed 
the ships so closely that disaster seemed 
ceaselessly imminent. When he had cooled a 
little he told me that the easy water was close 
ashore and the current outside, and therefore 
we must hug the bank, up-stream, to get the 
benefit of the former, and stay well out, 
down-stream, to take advantage of the latter. 
In my own mind I resolved to be a down- 
stream pilot and leave the up-streaming to 
people dead to prudence. 

Now and then Mr. Bixby called my atten- 
tion to certain things. Said he, ‘‘ This is Six- 
Mile Point.’’ I assented. It was pleasant 
enough information, but I could not see the 
bearing of it. I was not conscious that it was 
a matter of any interest to me. Another 
time he said, ‘‘This is Nine-Mile Point.” 
Later he said, ‘‘ This is Twelve-Mile Point.” 
They were all about level with the water’s 
edge; they all looked about alike to me; they 
were monotonously unpicturesque. I hoped 
Mr. Bixby would change the subject. But 
no; he would crowd up around a point, 
hugging the shore with affection, and then. 
say: ‘‘ The slack water ends here, abreast this 
bunch of China trees; now we cross over.” 
So he crossed over. He gave me the wheel 
once or twice, but I had no luck. I either 
came near chipping off the edge of a sugar- 
plantation, or I yawed too far from shore, 
and so dropped back into disgrace again and 
got abused. 

The watch was ended at last, and we took 
supper and went to bed. At midnight the 
glare of a lantern shone in my eyes, and the 
night watchman said: 

‘Come, turn out!” 

And then he left. I could not understand 
this extraordinary procedure; so I presently 
gave up trying to, and dozed off to sleep. 
Pretty soon the watchman was back again, 
and this time he was gruff. I was annoyed. 
I said: 5 

“What do you want to come bothering 
around here in the middle of the night for? 
Now, as like as not, I’ll not get to sleep again 
to-night.”’ 

The watchman said: 

“Well, if this ain’t good, I’m blessed.” 

The “‘off-watch”’ was just turning in, and 
I heard some brutal laughter from them, and 
such remarks as “ Hello, watchman! ain’t the 
new cub turned out yet? He’s delicate, 
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likely. Give him some sugar in a rag, and 
send for the chambermaid to sing ‘ Rock-a-by 
Baby,’ to him.” 

About this time Mr. Bixby appeared on 
the scene. Something like a minute later I 
was climbing the pilot-house steps with some 
of my clothes on and the rest in my arms. 
Mr. Bixby was close behind, commenting. 
Here was something fresh — this thing of 
getting up in the middle of the night to go to 
work. It was a detail in piloting that had 
never occurred to me at all. I knew that 
boats ran all night, but somehow I had never 
happened to reflect that somebody had to get 
up out of a warm bed torun them. I began 
to fear that piloting was not quite so ro- 
mantic as I had imagined it was; there was 
something very real and worklike about this 
new phase of it. 

It was a rather dingy night, although a fair 
number of stars were out. The big mate was 
at the wheel, and he had the old tub pointed 
at a star and was holding her straight up the 
middle of the river. The shores on either 
hand were not much more than half a mile 
apart, but they seemed wonderfully far away 
and ever so vague and indistinct. The mate 
said: 

‘We've got to land at Jones’s plantation, 
sir.” 

The vengeful spirit in me exulted. I said 
to myself, ‘I wish you joy of your job, Mr. 
Bixby; you'll have a good time finding Mr. 
Jones’s plantation such a night as this; and I 
hope you never will find it as long as you 
live.” 

Mr. Bixby said to the mate: 

“Upper end of the plantation, or the 
lower?” 

“Upper. 

“T can’t doit. The stumps there are out 
of water at this stage. It’s no great distance 
to the lower, and you'll have to get along 
with that.” 

“All right, sir. If Jones don’t like it, he’ll 
have to lump it, I reckon.”’ 

And then the mate left. My exultation 
began to coo! and my wonder to come up. 
Here was a man who not only proposed to 
find this plantation on such a night, but to 
find either end of it you preferred. I dread- 
fully wanted to ask a question, but I was 
carrying about as many short answers as my 
cargo-room would admit of, so I held my 
peace. All I desired to ask Mr. Bixby was 
the simple question whether he was ass 
enough to really imagine he was going to find 
that plantation on a night when all planta- 
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tions were exactly alike and all of the sante| 
color. But I held in. I used to have fine 
inspirations of prudence in those days. 
Mr. Bixby made for the shore and soon) 
was scraping it, just the same as if it had been) 
daylight. And not only that, but singing: 
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“Father in heaven, the day is declining,” etc 


It seemed to me that I had put my life in the. 
keeping of a. peculiarly reckless outcast. 
Presently he turned on me and said: 
‘““What’s the name of the first point above | 
New Orleans?” . 
I was gratified to be able to answer 
promptly, and I did. I said I didn’t know. 
“Don’t know?” ft 
This manner jolted me. I was down at the’ 
foot again, ina moment. But I had to say 
just what I had said before. 


| 
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“Well, you’re a smart one!” said Mr. 
Bixby. ‘“What’s the name of the next: 
point?”’ 


Once more I didn’t know. 
“Well, this beats anything. Tell me the. 
name of any point or place I told you.’ 4 
I studied awhile and decided that I 
couldn’t. 
‘Look here! What do you start out from,| : 
above Twelve-Mile Point, to cross over?”’ 
“T — 1i— don’t know.” | 
“You — you — don’t know?” mimicking : 
my drawling manner of speech. ‘‘What do 
you know?” 1 
‘“‘[ — I — nothing, for certain.’ | 
“By the great Czsar’s ghost, I clio you!) 
You’re the stupidest dunderhead I ever saw | 
or ever heard of, so help me Moses! The_ 
idea of you being a pilot — you! Why, you | 
don’t know enough to pilot a cow down a 
lane.”’ | 
Oh, but his wrath was up! He was a 
nervous man, and he shuffled from one side of | 
his wheel to the other as if the floor was hot. : 
He would boil awhile to himself, and then 
overflow and scald me again. 
“Look here! What do you suppose I toa : 
you the names of those points for?” | 
I tremblingly considered a moment, and. 
then the devil of temptation provoked me to. 
say: | 
“Well 
thought.”’ | 
This was a red rag to the bull. He raged | 
and stormed so (he was crossing the river at. 
the time) that I judged it made him blind, | 
because he ran over the steering-oar of a. 
trading-scow. Of course the traders sent up 
a volley of red-hot profanity. Never was od 


to — to — be entertaining, I| 
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man so grateful as Mr. Bixby was; because he 
was brimful, and here were subjects who 
could talk back. He threw open a window, 
thrust his head out, and such an irruption 
followed as I never had heard before. The 
fainter and farther away the scowmen’s 
curses drifted, the higher Mr. Bixby lifted his 
voice and the weightier his adjectives grew. 
When he closed the window he was empty. 
You could have drawn a seine through his 
system and not caught curses enough to dis- 
turb your mother with. Presently he said to 
me in the gentlest way: 

“My boy, you must get a little memo- 
randum-book; and every time I tell you a 
thing, put it down right away. There’s only 
one way to be a pilot, and that is to get 
this entire river by heart. You have to 
know it just like A B C.”’: 

That was a dismal revelation to me; for my 
memory was never loaded with anything but 
blank cartridges. However, I did not feel 
discouraged long. I judged that it was best 
to make some allowances, for doubtless Mr. 
Bixby was “‘stretching.’”’ Presently he pulled 
a rope and struck a few strokes on the big 
bell. The stars were all gone now, and the 
night was as black as ink. I could hear the 
wheels churn along the bank, but I was not 
entirely certain that I could see the shore. 
The voice of the invisible watchman called up 
from the hurricane-deck: 

“What’s this, sir?”’ 

“‘Jones’s plantation.” 

I said to myself, “I wish I might venture to 
offer a small bet that itisn’t.””’ But I did not 
chirp. I only waited to see. Mr. Bixby 
handled the engine-bells, and in due time the 
boat’s nose came to the land, a torch glowed 
from the forecastle, a man skipped ashore, a 
darky’s voice on the bank said: ‘Gimme de 
k’yarpet-bag, Mass’ Jones,’ and the next 
_ moment we were standing up the river again, 
all serene. I reflected deeply awhile, and 
then said —but not aloud — “Well, the 
finding of that plantation was the luckiest 
accident that ever happened; but it couldn’t 
happen again in a hundred years.’”’ And I 
- fully believed it was an accident, too. 

By the time we had gone seven or eight 
hundred miles up the river, I had learned to 
be a tolerably plucky up-stream steersman, 
in daylight; and before we reached St. Louis 
I had made a trifle of progress in night work, 
but only a trifle. I had a note-book that 
fairly bristled with the names of towns, 
“points,”’ bars, islands, bends, reaches, etc.; 
but the information was to be found only in 
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the note-book — none of it was in my head. 
It made my heart ache to think I had only 
got half of the river set down; for as our 
watch was four hours off and four hours on, 
day and night, there was a long four-hour gap 
in my book for every time I had slept since 
the voyage began. 

My chief was presently hired to go on a big 
New Orleans boat, and I packed my satchel 
and went with him. She was a grand affair. 
When I stood in her pilot-house I was so far 
above the water that I seemed perched on a 
mountain; and her decks stretched so far 
away, fore and aft, below me, that I won- 
dered how I could ever have considered the 
little Paul Jones a large craft. There were 
other differences, too. The. Paul Jones's 
pilot-house was a cheap, dingy, battered 
rattle trap, cramped for room; but here was a 
sumptuous glass temple; room enough to 
have a dance in; showy red and gold window- 
curtains; an imposing sofa; leather cushions 
and a back to the high bench where visiting 
pilots sit, to spin yarns and “look at the 
river’’; bright, fanciful “ cuspidores,”’ instead 
of a broad wooden box filled with sawdust; 
nice new oilcloth on the floor; a hospitable 
big stove for winter; a wheel as high as my 
head, costly with inlaid work; a wire tiller- 
rope; bright brass knobs for the bells; and a 
tidy, white-aproned, black ‘‘texas-tender,”’ 
to bring up tarts and ices and coffee during 
mid-watch, day and night. Now this was 
‘something like’’; and so I began to take 
heart once more to believe that piloting wasa 
romantic sort of occupation after all. The 
moment we were under way I began to prowl 
about the great steamer and fill myself with 
joy. She was as clean and as dainty as a 
drawing-room; when I looked down her long, 
gilded saloon, it was like gazing through a 
splendid tunnel; she had an oil-picture, by 
some gifted sign-painter, on every stateroom 
door; she glittered with no end of prism- 
fringed chandeliers; the clerk’s office was 
elegant, the bar was marvelous, and the bar- 
keeper had been barbered and upholstered at © 
incredible cost. The boiler-deck (7. e., the 
second story of the boat, so to speak) was as 
spacious as a church, it seemed to me; so 
with the forecastle; and there was no pitiful 
handful of deck-hands, firemen, and rousta- 
bouts down there, but a whole battalion of 
men. ‘The fires were fiercely glaring from a 
long row of furnaces, and over them were 
eight huge boilers! This was unutterable 
pomp. The mighty engines — but enough 
of this. I had never felt so fine before. And 
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when I found that the regiment of natty 
servants respectfully ‘‘sir’d’’ me, my satis- 
faction was complete. 


A Daring Deed 


When I returned to the pilot-house St. 
Louis was gone, and I was lost., Here was a 
piece of river which was all down in my book, 
but I could make neither head nor tail of it: 
you understand, it was turned around. I 
had seen it when coming up-stream, but I 
had never faced about to see how it looked 
when it was behind me. My heart broke 
again, for it was plain that I had got to learn 
this troublesome river both ways. 

The pilot-house was full of pilots, going 
down to “look at the river.’’ What is called 
the ‘upper river’ (the two hundred miles 
between St. Louis and Cairo, where the Ohio 
comes in) was low; and the Mississippi 
changes its channel so constantly that the 
pilots used to always find it necessary to run 
down to Cairo to take a fresh look, when 
their boats were to lie in port a week; that is, 
when the water was at a low stage. A deal 
of this ‘‘looking at the river’? was done by 
poor fellows who seldom had a berth, and 
whose only hope of getting one lay in their 
being always freshly posted and. therefore 
ready to drop into the shoes of some reput- 
able pilot, for a single trip, on account of such 
pilot’s sudden illness, or some other necessity. 
And a good many of them constantly ran up 
and down inspecting the river, not because 
they ever really hoped to get a berth, but 
because (they being guests of the boat) it was 
cheaper to “look at the river’? than stay 
ashore and pay board. In time these fellows 
grew dainty in their tastes, and only infested 
boats that had an established reputation for 
setting good tables. All visiting pilots were 
useful, for they were always ready and will- 
ing, winter or summer, night or day, to go 
out in the yawl and help buoy the channel or 
assist the boat’s pilots in any way they could. 
They were likewise welcomed because all 
pilots are tireless talkers, when gathered to- 
gether, and as they talk only about the river 
they are always understood and are akways 
interesting. Your true pilot cares nothing 
about anything on earth but the river, and 
his pride in his occupation surpasses the pride 
of kings. 

We had a fine company of these river in- 
spectors along this trip. There were eight or 
ten, and there was abundance of room for 
them in our great pilot-house. Two or three 


of them wore polished silk hats, elaborate 


shirt-fronts, diamond breastpins, kid gloves, | 
and patent-leather boots: They were choice | 


in their English, and bore themselves with a 
dignity proper to men of solid means and 
prodigious reputation as pilots. The others 
were more or less loosely clad, and wore upon 
their heads tall felt cones that were sug- 
gestive of the days of the Commonwealth. 


I was a cipher in this august company, and — 
I was not | 


felt subdued, not to say torpid. 
even of sufficient consequence to assist at the 


wheel when it was necessary to put the tiller | 


hard down in a hurry; the guest that stood 
nearest did that when occasion required — 


and this was pretty much all the time, be- | 


cause of the crookedness of the channel and 
the scant'water.. I stood ina corner; and the 


tall I listened to took the hope all out of me. | 


One visitor said to another: 


‘Jim, how did you run Plum Point, com- | 


ing up?” 
“Tt was in the night, there, and I ran it the 
way one of the boys on the Diana told me; 
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started out about fifty yards above the wood- — 
pile on the false point, and held on the cabin | 
under Plum Point till I raised the reef — | 
quarter less twain — then straightened up | 


for the middle bar till I got well abreast the 
old one-limbed cottonwood in the bend, then 


got my stern on the cottonwood, and head on — 
the low place above the point, and came — 


through a-booming — nine and a half.” 

‘Pretty square crossing, an’t it?”’ 

‘Ves, but the upper bar’s working down 
fast.” 

Another pilot spoke up and said: 

‘“‘T had better water than that, and ran it 
lower down; started out from the false 


point — mark twain — raised the second 


reef abreast the big snag in the bend, and had 
quarter less twain.” 

One of the gorgeous ones remarked: 

‘T don’t want to find fault with your leads- 
men, but that’s a good deal of water for 
Plum Point, it seems to me.”’ 

There was an approving nod all around as 
this quiet snub dropped on the boaster and 
‘settled’? him. And so they went on talk- 
talk-talking. Meantime, the thing that was 
running in my mind was, ‘ Now, if my ears 
hear aright, I have not only to get the names 
of all the towns and islands and bends, and so 
on, by heart, but I must even get up a warm 
personal acquaintanceship with every old 
snag and one-limbed cottonwood and obscure 
wood-pile that ornaments the banks of this 
river for twelve hundred miles; and more 
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than that, I must actually know where these 
things are in the dark, unless these guests are 
gifted with eyes that can pierce through two 
miles of solid blackness. I wish the piloting 
business was in Jericho and I had never 
thought of it.” 

At dusk Mr. Bixby tapped the big bell 
three times (the signal to land), and the 
captain emerged from his drawing-room in 
the forward end of the ‘“texas,’’ and looked 
up inquiringly. Mr. Bixby said: 

“We will lay up here all night, captain.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

‘That was all. The boat came to shore and 
was tied up for the night. It seemed to mea 
fine thing that the pilot could do as he 
pleased, without asking so grand a captain’s 
permission. I took my supper and went im- 
mediately to bed, discouraged by my day’s 
observations and experiences. My late voy- 
age’s note-booking was but a confusion of 
meaningless names. It had tangled me all 
up in a knot every time I had looked at it in 
the daytime. I now hoped for respite in 
sleep; but no, it reveled all through my head 
till sunrise again, a frantic and tireless night- 
mare. 

Next morning I felt. pretty rusty and low- 
spirited. We went booming along, taking a 
good many chances, for we were anxious to 
“get out of the river” (as getting out to 
Cairo was called) before night should over- 
take us. _But Mr. Bixby’s partner, the other 
pilot, presently grounded the boat, and we 
lost so much time getting her off that it was 
plain the darkness would overtake us a good 
long way above the mouth. This was a 
great misfortune, especially to certain of our 
visiting pilots, whose boats would have to 
wait for their return, no matter how long that 
might be. It sobered the pilot-house talk a 
good deal. Coming up-stream, pilots did not 
mind low water or any kind of darkness; 
nothing stopped them but fog. But down- 
stream work was different; a boat was too 

nearly helpless, with a stiff current pushing 
behind her; so it was not customary to run 
down-stream at night in low water. 
_ There seemed to be one small hope, how- 
ever: if we could get through the intricate 
and dangerous Hat Island crossing before 
night, we could venture the rest, for we 
would have plainer sailing and better water. 
But it wouid be insanity to attempt Hat 


sometimes hope was high and sometimes we 
were delayed in a bad crossing, and down it 
went again. For hours all hands lay under 
the burden of this suppressed excitement; it 
was even communicated to me, and I got to 
feeling so solicitous about Hat Island, and 
under such an awful pressure of responsibil- 
ity, that I wished I might have five minutes 
on shore to draw a good, full, relieving 
breath, and start over again. We were 
standing no regular watches. Each of our 
pilots ran such portions of the river as he had 
run when coming up-stream, because of his 
greater familiarity with it; but both remained 
in the pilot-house constantly. 

An hour before sunset Mr. Bixby took the 
wheel, and Mr. W. stepped aside. For the 
next thirty minutes every man held his watch 
in his hand and was restless, silent, and un- 
easy. At last somebody said, with a doom- 
ful sigh: 

“Well, yonder’s Hat Island—and we 
can’t make it.”’ 

All the watches closed with a snap, every- 
body sighed and muttered something about 
its being ‘‘ too bad, too bad — ah, if we could 
only have got here half an hour sooner!”’ and 
the place was thick with the atmosphere of 
disappointment. Some started to go out, 
but loitered, hearing no bell-tap to land. 
The sun dipped behind the horizon, the boat 
went on. Inquiring looks passed from one 
guest to another; and one who had his hand 
on the door-knob and had turned it, waited, 
then presently took away his hand and let the 
knob turn back again. We bore steadily 
down the bend. More looks were exchanged, 
and nods of surprised admiration — but no 
words. Insensibly the men drew together 
behind Mr. Bixby, as the sky darkened and 
one or two dim stars came out. The dead 
silence and sense of waiting became oppres- 
sive. Mr. Bixby pulled the cord, and two 
deep, mellow notes from the big bell floated 
off on the night. Then a pause, and one 
more note was struck. The watchman’s 
voice followed, from the hurricane-deck: 

‘‘Labboard lead, there! Stabboard lead!” - 

The cries of the leadsmen began to rise out 
of the distance, and were gruffly repeated by 
the word-passers on the hurricane-deck. 

‘‘M-a-r-k three! M-a-r-k three! Quarter- 
less-three! Half twain! Quarter twain! 
M-a-r-k twain! Quarter-less —”’ 


Island at night. So there was a deal of look- 
ing at watches all the rest of the day, and a 
constant ciphering upon the speed we were 
_making; Hat Island was the eternal subject; 


Mr. Bixby pulled two bell-ropes, and was 
answered by faint jinglings far below in the 
engine-room, and our speed slackened. The 
steam began to whistle through the gauge- 
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cocks. The cries of the leadsmen went on — 
and it is a weird sound, always, in the night. 
Every pilot in the lot was watching now, 
with fixed eyes, and talking under his breath. 
Nobody was calm and easy but Mr. Bixby. 
He would put his wheel down and stand ona 
spoke, and as the steamer swung into her (to 
me) utterly invisible marks — for we seemed 
to be in the midst of a wide and gloomy sea — 
he would meet and fasten her there. Out of 
the murmur of half-audible talk, one caught 
a coherent sentence now and then — such 
as: 

“There; she’s over the first reef all right!”’ 

After a pause, another subdued voice: 

“Her stern’s coming down just exactly 
right, by George!” 

‘Now she’s in the marks; over she goes!” 

Somebody else muttered: 

“Oh, it was done beautiful — beautiful!” 

Now the engines were stopped altogether, 
and we drifted with the current. Not that I 
could see the boat drift, for I could not, the 
stars being all gone by this time. This drift- 
ing was the dismalest work; it held one’s 
heart still. Presently I discovered a blacker 
gloom than that which surrounded us. It 
was the head of the island. We were closing 
right down upon it. We entered its deeper 
shadow, and so imminent seemed the peril 
that I was likely to suffocate; and I had the 
strongest impulse to do something, anything, 
to save the vessel. But still Mr. Bixby stood 
by his wheel, silent, intent as a cat, and all 
the pilots stood shoulder to shoulder at his 
back. 

“She'll not make it!” somebody whis- 
pered. 

The water grew shoaler and shoaler, by the 
leadsman’s cries, till it was down to: 

“ Bight-and-a-half! E-i-g-h-t feet! E-i-g-h-t 
feet! Seven-and —”’ 
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Mr. Bixby said warningly through his 
speaking-tube to the engineer: 

“Stand by, now!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

‘“‘Seven-and-a-half! 
and —”’ ; 

We touched bottom! Instantly Mr. 
Bixby set a lot of bells ringing, shouted 
through the tube, ‘‘ Now, let her have it — 
every ounce you’ve got!”’ then to his partner, 
“Put her hard down! snatch her! snatch 
her!” The boat rasped and ground her way 
through the sand, hung upon the apex of 
disaster a single tremendous instant, and 
then over she went! And such a shout as 
went up at Mr. Bixby’s back never loosened 
the roof of a pilot-house before! 

There was no more trouble after that. 
Mr. Bixby was a hero that night; and it was 
some little time, too, before his exploit ceased 
to be talked about by river-men. 

Fully to realize the marvelous precision 
required in laying the great steamer in her 
marks in that murky waste of water, one 
should know that not only must she pick her 
intricate way through snags and blind reefs, 
and then shave the head of the island so 
closely as to brush the overhanding foliage 
with her stern, but at one place she must pass 
almost within arm’s reach of a sunken and 
invisible wreck that would snatch the hull 
timbers from under her if she should strike 
it, and destroy a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of steamboat and cargo in five min- 
utes, and maybe a hundred and fifty human 
lives into the bargain. 

The last remark I heard that night was a 
compliment to Mr. Bixby, uttered in solilo- 
quy and with unction by one of our guests. 
He said: 

“By the Shadow of Death, but he’s a 
lightning pilot!” 


Seven feet!  Six- 
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It is not often that the propounder of a 
new and startling scientific theory has lived 
to see his daring innovations accepted by the 
scientific world in general. Harvey’s great 
discovery of the circulation of the blood was 
scoffed at for nearly a whole generation; and 
Newton’s law of gravitation, though proved 
by the strictest mathematical proof, received 


from many eminent men but a slow and 
grudging acquiescence. Even Leibnitz, who 
as a mathematician hardly inferior to New- 
ton himself might have been expected to be 
convinced on simple inspection of the theory, 
was prevented from accepting it by the 
theological objection that it appeared to sub- 
stitute the action of a physical force for the 
direct action of the Deity. In France, where 
ideas not of French origin are very apt to be 
but slowly apprehended, the opposition to 


_ possibly be overcome. 
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the Newtonian theory was not silenced till 


1759, when Clairaut and Lalande, by calcu- 
tating the retardation of Halley’s comet, 


furnished such crucial proof as could not 
At this time Newton 
had been thirty-two years in his grave; 
_ seventy-two years had elapsed since the pub- 
lication of the Principia, and ninety-four 
since the hypothesis was first definitely con- 
ceived. 

In the present age, when the number of 
scientific inquirers has greatly increased and 
the interchange of thoughts has become rapid 
and constant, it takes much less time for a 


mew generalisation to make its way into 


| people’s minds. It is now barely eighteen 


years since Mr. Darwin’s views on the origin 


|of species were announced in a book which 


purported to be only the rough preliminary 


| sketch of a greater work in course of prepara- 


‘tion. But, though greeted at the beginning 
with ridicule and opprobrium, the theory of 
natural selection has already won a complete 
and overwhelming victory. One could count 
on one’s fingers the number of eminent 


| naturalists who still decline to adopt it, and 


the hesitancy of these appears to be deter- 
mined in the main by theological or meta- 
physical, and therefore not strictly relevant, 
objections. But it is not simply that the 
great body of naturalists have accepted the 
Darwinian theory: it has become part and 
parcel of their daily thoughts, an element in 
every investigation which cannot be got rid 
of. With a tacit consent that is almost 
| unanimous, the classificatory relations among 
plants and animals have come to be recog- 
-nised as representing degrees of genetic kin- 
_ ship. One needs but to read constantly such 
scientific journals as Nature, or to peer into 
_ the proceedings of scientific societies, to see 
how thoroughly all contemporary inquiry is 
permeated by the conception of natural selec- 
tion. The record of research, whether in 
embryology, in paleontology, or in the study 
_ of the classification and distribution of organ- 


| ised beings, has come to be the registration of 


_ testimony in support of Mr. Darwin’s hy- 
_ pothesis. So deeply, indeed, has this mighty 
thinker impressed his thoughts on the mind 
of the age that in order fully to unfold the 
_ connotations of the word ‘‘ Darwinism”’ one 
could hardly stop short of making an index to 
the entire recent literature of the organic 
sciences. The sway of natural selection in 
biology is hardly less complete than that of 
gravitation in astronomy; and thus it is 
probably true that no other scientific dis- 


coverer has within his own lifetime obtained 
so magnificent a triumph as Mr. Darwin. 
The comparison of the doctrine of natural 
selection with the Newtonian theory is made 
advisedly, as I wish to call attention to some 
differences in the aspect of the proofs by 
which two such different hypotheses are 
established. First, however, as the point 
will not hereafter come up for consideration 


_ in this paper, it may be well to notice the 


theological objection which has been urged 
against Mr. Darwin, as it was once urged 
against Newton, and to show briefly why, as 
above hinted, it cannot be regarded as pro- 
perly relevant to the discussion of the sci- 
entific hypothesis. The theological objection 
to natural selection, which has weight with 
many minds, is precisely the same objection 
that Leibnitz made to gravitation, — that 
the action of physical forces appears to be 
substituted for the direct action of the Deity. 
This has, indeed, been a very common objec- 
tion to theories which enlarge and define 
what is called the action of secondary causes, 
but it has been peculiarly unfortunate in this 
respect, that with the progress of inquiry it 
has invariably been overruled without prac- 
tical detriment to theism. It regularly hap- 
pens that the so-called atheistical theory 
becomes accepted as part and parcel of 
science, and yet men remain as firm theists as 
ever. The objection is, therefore, evidently 
fallacious, and the fallacy is not difficult to 
point out. It lies in a metaphysical miscon- 
ception of the words ‘‘force’’ and ‘‘cause.” 
‘“‘Force”’ is implicitly regarded as a sort of 
entity or demon which has a mode of action 
distinguishable from that of universal Deity; 
otherwise it is meaningless to speak of substi- 
tuting the one for the other. But such a 
personification of ‘‘force’”’ is a remnant of 
barbaric thought, and is in no wise sanctioned 
by physical science. When astronomy 
speaks of two planets as attracting each 
other with a ‘‘force’”’ which varies directly as 
their masses and inversely as the squares of 
their distances apart, it simply uses the 
phrase as a convenient metaphor by which to 
describe the manner in which the observed 
movements of the two bodies occur. It ex- 
plains that in presence of each other the two 
bodies are observed to change their positions 
in a certain specified way, and this is all that 
it means. This is all that a strictly scientific 
hypothesis can possibly allege, and this is all 
that observation can possibly prove. What- 
ever goes beyond this and imagines or asserts 
a kind of ‘‘pull’’ between the two bodies, is 
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not science, but metaphysics. An atheistic 
metaphysics may imagine such a “pull” and 
may interpret it as the “action” of some- 
thing that is not Deity, but such a conclusion 
can find no support in the scientific theorem, 
which is simply a generalised description of 
phenomena. The general considerations 
upon which the belief in the existence and 
direct action of Deity are otherwise founded, 
are in no wise disturbed by the establishment 
of any such scientific theorem. The theo- 
logical question is left just where it was 
before. We are still at perfect liberty to 
maintain that it is the direct action of Deity 
which is manifested in the planetary move- 
ments; having done nothing more with our 
Newtonian hypothesis than to construct a 
happy formula for expressing the mode or 
order of the manifestation. We may have 
learned something new concerning the man- 
ner of Divine action; we certainly have not 
“substituted” any other kind of action for it. 
And what is thus obvious in this simple 
astronomical example is equally true in prin- 
ciple in every case whatever in which one set 
of phenomena is interpreted by comparison 
with another set. In no case whatever can 
science use the words ‘‘force”’ or ‘‘cause”’ 
except as metaphorically descriptive of some 
observed or observable sequence of phenom- 
ena. And consequently at no imaginable 
future time, so long as the essential condi- 
tions of human thinking are maintained, can 
science even attempt to substitute the action 
of any other power for the direct action of 
Deity. Darwinism may convince us that the 
existence of highly complicated organisms is 
the result of an infinitely diversified aggre- 
gate of circumstances so minute as severally 
to seem trivial or accidental; yet the con- 
sistent theist will always occupy an im- 
pregnable position in maintaining that the 
entire series in each and every one of its 
incidents is an immediate manifestation of 
the creative action of God. 

From an obverse point of view it might be 
argued that since a philosophical theism 
must regard Divine power as the immediate 
source of all phenomena alike, therefore sci- 
ence cannot properly explain any particular 
group of phenomena by a direct reference to 
the action of Deity. Such a reference is not 
an explanation, since it adds nothing to our 
previous knowledge either of the phenomena 
or of the manner of Divine action. The busi- 
ness of science is simply to ascertain in what 
manner phenomena co-exist with each other 
or follow each other, and the only kind of 


explanation with which it can properly deal 
is that which refers one set of phenomena to 
another set. In pursuing this its legitimate | 
business science does not trench on the 
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province of theology in any way, and there is 
no conceivable occasion for any conflict be-— 
tween the two. From this and the previous 
considerations taken together it follows not 
only that such explanations as are contained 


-in the Newtonian and Darwinian theories are 


entirely consistent with theism, but also that | 
they are the only kind of explanations with — 
which science can properly concern itself at 
all. To say that complex organisms were — 


_ directly created by the Deity is to make an | 


assertion which, however true in a theistic 
sense, is utterly barren. It is of no profit to | 
theism, which must be taken for granted | 
before the assertion can be made; and it is of | 
no profit to science, which must still ask its — 
question, “‘ How?” | 
Setting aside, then, the theological criti- 
cism as irrelevant to the question really at | 
stake, the Darwinian theory, like the New- | 
tonian, remains to be tested by strictly sci- > 
entific considerations. In the more recent 
instance, as in the earlier, the relevant ques-- 
tion is how far the course of events as_ 
sketched by the hypothesis agrees with the — 
observed phenomena of nature. But in the 
directness with which this question can be 
answered there is great difference between — 
the two theories. The Newtonian hypothesis 
asserted the existence of a general physical | 
property of matter, and could therefore be | 
tested by a single crucial instance, such as | 
was afforded by the simple case of the plane- | 
tary motions. Kepler’s three laws comprised | 
in succinct form a very complete description — 
of the movements of the planets, and when it — 
was shown that these movements were just | 
such as must occur according to the theory of | 
gravitation, the theory was rightly regarded © 
as verified. Further confirmatory instances 
could but repeat the same lesson, as when the 
irregularities of movement, due to the attrac- | 
tions exercised by the various planets upon 
each other, were likewise seen to conform | 
strictly to the hypothesis. Nor was any 
alteration or enlargement of the original | 
theory required in order to obtain the su- | 
preme triumph of verified prediction, as when 
Clairaut foretold the precise amount of delay | | 
in the reappearance of Halley’ s comet caused | 
by the interfering attractions of Jupiter and 
Saturn, or as when Leverrier and Adams dis- 
covered the existence of Neptune through its 
effects upon the motions of Uranus. ‘In all | 
| 
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these cases the physical principle involved 
was simple, and admitted of precise mathe- 
matical treatment; and it is owing to this 
that the law of gravitation has become the 
most illustrious example which the history of 
science can furnish of a completely verified 
hypothesis. 

To look for similar conciseness of verifica- 
tion in the case of the Darwinian theory 
would be to mistake entirely the conditions 
under which scientific evidence can be pro- 
cured. To estimate properly the value of 
any hypothesis it is necessary that we should 
know what kind and degree of proof to ex- 


pect; and in the present case we must not 


look for a demonstration that shall be direct 
and simple. Instead of a universal property 
of matter, so conspicuous as. to be recognised 
at once by the inspection of a few striking 
instances, we have in the theory of natural 
selection to deal with a very complex process, 
working results of endless diversity through- 
out the organic world, and often masked in 
its action by accompanying processes, some 
of which we can detect without being able to 
estimate their relative potency, while others 
no doubt have thus far escaped our attention 
altogether. Accordingly, while we may con- 
sider it as certain that natural selection is 
capable of working specific changes in organ- 
isms, we may at the same time find it im- 
possible to give a complete account of the 
origin of any one particular species through 
natural selection, because we can never be 
sure that we have taken due notice of all the 
innumerable concrete circumstances involved 
in such an event. The theory, therefore, 
cannot be adequately tested by any single 
striking instance, but must depend for its 
support on the cumulative evidence afforded 
by its general harmony with the processes of 
organic nature. 

If we consider the Darwinian theory as a 
whole, it must be admitted that such cumula- 
tive evidence has already been brought for- 
ward in sufficient quantity to amount to a 
satisfactory demonstration. The conver- 
gence of proofs is too persistent and unmis- 
takable to allow of any alternative hypothe- 


' sis being put in the field. But in exhibiting 


7 


' 


this, it is desirable that there should be no 
confusion of thought as to the full import of 


_ the Darwinian theory. Mr. Mivart’s way of 
_ describing that theory as an attempt to ac- 


count for the origin of all the various forms of 


life through the operation of natural selection 
alone, is a gross misrepresentation. 


Mr. 
Darwin has never urged his hypothesis in 


this limited shape. The essential theorems 
of Darwinism are, first, that forms of life now 
widely unlike have been produced from a 
common original through the accumulated 
inheritance of minute individual modifica- 
tions; and, secondly, that such modifications 
have been accumulated mainly, or in great 
part, through the selection of individuals best 
fitted to survive and transmit their peculiar- 
ities to their offspring. But that this sur- 
vival of the fittest individuals has been the 
sole agency concerned in bringing about the 
present wondrous variety of living beings, 
Mr. Darwin has nowhere asserted or implied, 
having even in the earliest edition of his great 
work explicitly pointed out certain other 
agencies as involved in the complex result. 
Yet other agencies, hitherto unsuspected, 
may be discovered in the future; but such 
discoveries, however far they may go in sup- 
plementing the Darwinian theory, can only 
strengthen its central position as regards the 
rise of specific differences through gradual 
modifications. 

That natural selection is a true cause, and 
one capable of accumulating variations to an 
indefinite extent, is now held to be beyond 
question. The wonders wrought by artificial 
selection in the breeding of domestic animals 
and cultivated plants are such that one might 
well have attributed great results to the exer- 
cise of a similar selection by Nature through 
countless ages, could any such process be 
detected. Few, however, save those in- 
structed naturalists who have frequent occa- 
sion to ponder the subject, are aware what a 
tremendous reality natural selection is. As I 
have elsewhere observed ‘‘a single codfish has 
been known to-lay six million eggs within a 
year. If these eggs were all to become adult 
codfishes, and the multiplication were to con- 
tinue at this rate for three or four years, the 
ocean would not afford room for the species. 
Yet we have no reason to suppose that the 
race of codfishes is actually increasing in 
numbers to any notable extent. With the 
codfish, as with animal species in general, the 
numbers during many successive generations ~ 
oscillate about a point which is fixed, or 
moves but slowly forward or backward. In- 
stead of a geometrical increase with a ratio of 
six millions, there is practically no marked 
increase at all. Now this implies that out of 
the six million embryo codfish a sufficient 
number will survive to replace their two par- 
ents, and to replace a certain small propor- 
tion of those contemporary codfishes who 
leave no progeny, Perhaps a dozen may 
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suffice for this, perhaps a hundred. The rest 
of the six million must die.’ ! The amount 
of destruction is not so great as this in all 
parts of the animal kingdom. Among the 
higher birds and mammals the preservation 
of the individual bears a very much higher 
ratio to the preservation of the race. But 
with the immense classes of fishes, insects, 
and crustaceans, as well as the sub-kingdom 
of molluscs, — which taken together make 
up by far the greater portion of the animal 
world, — the destruction continually going 
on is probably not less than that which is 
described in the example cited. Even if we 
were to take account only of the individuals 
which survive the embryo or larva state, but 
do not succeed in leaving offspring behind 
them, the cases of destruction would still 
bear an enormous ratio to the cases of preser- 
vation. But in maintaining the character- 
istics of a race only those individuals can be 
counted who produce offspring. It is obvi- 
ous then that each species of organisms, as we 
know it, consists only of a few favoured indi- 
viduals selected out of countless multitudes 
who have been tried and rejected as unworthy 
to live. No selection that is exercised by 
man compares in rigour with this. It is 
somewhat as if a breeder of race-horses were 
to choose, with infallible accuracy of judg- 
ment, the two or three fleetest out of each 
hundred thousand, destroying all the rest 
that the high standard of the breed might run 
no possible risk of deterioration. In such a 
rigorous competition as this, no individual 
peculiarity can be so slight that we are en- 
titled to regard it as unimportant. No 
peculiarity is really slight that enables its 
possessor to survive until he transmits it to 
posterity. 

In view of all this we see how misleading it 
is to describe natural selection (as Mr. 
Mivart does) as a process which operates 
only occasionally upon variations assumed to 
be fortuitous. We see that natural selection, 
like a power that slumbers not nor sleeps, is 
ever preserving the stability of species by 
seizing all individual peculiarities that oscil- 
late within narrow limits on either side of 
the mean that is most advantageous to the 
species, while cutting off all such peculiarities 
as transgress these limits. Domesticated 
animals, protected from the exigencies of wild 
life, often exhibit great varieties in colouring, 
while wild animals of the same genus or 
species are monotonously coloured, because 
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only one kind of colouring will aid them in 
catching prey or eluding enemies, and all the 
variations are killed out. Who can doubt 
that antelopes are so fleet, only because all 
but the fleetest individuals are sure to be 
overtaken and eaten by lions? Protected 
from the lions, a thousand generations might 
well make them as lazy and clumsy as sheep. 

Operating in this stern way, natural selec- 
tion secures the general adaptation of each 
race of organisms to the conditions of life 
which surround it. And so long as a species 
continues surrounded by circumstances that 
are tolerably persistent, natural selection 
maintains its stability of character. Thus 
what the older naturalists called the “ fixity 
of species” is fully accounted for. But a 
“fixity of species”? that is maintained only 
under such conditions is really no fixity at all. 
Change the surrounding circumstances, and 
the average character of the species must 
change. Slight peculiarities that once in- 
sured survival will now insure destruction, 
and tendencies to vary that once would have 
been nipped short will now be encouraged 
and exaggerated. In this way the strong 
tendency, hereditary in all mammals, toward 
the growth of hair on the surface, was greatly 
exaggerated in the Siberian mammoth, while 
checked in his brethren, the elephants of 
India and Africa. In this way a peculiar 
curve in the contour of butterflies’ wings, 
which is persistently killed out in India and 
Java, is with equal persistency selected for 
preservation in Celebes. How far such alter- 
ations in the direction of natural selection 
may work deep-seated changes in the struc- 
ture of an organism, one cannot accurately 
define; but there is no doubt that they go 
very far indeed, when taken in connection 
with the facts of what is called “correlation 
of growth.’”’ An organism is not a mere 
aggregation of parts, of which one can be 
altered without affecting the others.  In- 
crease in the size and weight of a deer’s horns 
entails an increase in the size of the cervical 
vertebre and muscles, and indirectly modifies 
the shoulders and fore-limbs; while all these 
changes, by altering the animal’s centre of 
gravity, cause compensating changes in the 
rest of the body. Increased thickness of fur 
modifies the efficiency of the skin as an ex- 
creting organ, and thus reacts upon the lungs, 
liver, and kidneys. But it is not only in 
these clearly traceable ways that correlation 
of growth is manifested. Sometimes the cor- 
relations are inexplicable. Thus, to lengthen 
the beak of a pigeon is to increase the size of 
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his feet, hairless dogs have their teeth imper- 
fect, and white tomcats with blue eyes are 
almost invariably deaf. In the present state 
of physiological knowledge we cannot ac- 
count for such facts; but it is enough for the 
purposes of the Darwinian theory to know 
that they exist. For, taken all together, they 
show that natural selection, operating on 
even the most superficial variations, is quite 
competent to work deep-seated changes of 
structure and function. 

When we consider, then, that the circum- 
stances which determine what individuals 
shall survive are not constant in the long run 
for any species, though apparently constant 
for limited periods of time; when we reflect 
that there is no one of the larger groups of 
plants and animals — such as orders, or fam- 
ilies, or even genera — which have not been 
subjected again and again to great and com- 
plicated changes of environment, it becomes 
evident that anything like “fixity of species’’ 
is utterly out of the question. No such thing 
is possible or even imaginable, when once the 
facts of the case have been thoroughly con- 
ceived. Looking over the earth’s surface 
to-day, things may seem quiet and stable 
enough. But if we contemplate the succes- 
sion of past events, as disclosed by the geolo- 
gist, what mainly strikes our attention is the 
secular turmoil. Islands aggregating into 
continents; continents breaking up into archi- 
pelagoes; rivers shifting their beds; coast- 
lines changing their direction; oceans now 
separated by impassable isthmus-walls, now 
mingling their floras and faunas through new- 
made channels; torrid zones becoming tem- 
perate, and temperate zones growing frigid; 
marshes transformed into deserts, and glaci- 
ated valleys thawing into sunny lakes; high 
table-lands sinking into ocean-floors, and 
submarine ledges rearing their heads as Al- 
pine ranges; deep-sea molluscs and crusta- 
ceans seeking refuge in shallow waters, while 
littoral organisms migrate upland to find new 
food and contend with new enemies; plant- 
seeds carried by vagrant birds to unwonted 
habitats; peaceful tribes of ruminants deci- 
_ mated by invading carnivores; ceaseless con- 
flict, and redistribution of every possible sort, 
— these are the things we are called upon to 
contemplate. Remembering, then, how sta- 
bility of species is maintained only by the 
rigorous selection of a few individuals that 
are best adapted to a given set of exigencies, 
we see that, as the combinations of exigencies 
are altered from time to time, the stability 
of species can in general be but temporary. 


Now and then we may expect to find very 
long persistency of type where, in spite of 
great terrestrial changes, some simple set of 
conditions most important to the organism 
remains unaltered; but in the vast majority 
of cases such persistence is impossible. It is 
seldom that the life of any species extends 
over niore than one geological epoch; often 
the duration is much shorter than this. 

Whether, therefore, it is practicable for us 
to-day to explain every minute peculiarity of 
any one particular species by an appeal to 
natural selection alone, is not the main point 
to be considered in estimating the success of 
the Darwinian theory. The question has a 
scientific interest of its own which is very 
great, but it is not the main question. The 
main point is that, admitting natural selec- 
tion to be a vera causa at all (and this no one 
denies), the stability of species is proved to 
be but a contingent and temporary affair. 
The old notion of an absolute fixity of species 
is overthrown once for all, and with it the 
only semblance of an argument that could 
ever have been alleged in behalf of the hy- 
pothesis of special creations. For in consid- 
ering nearly allied forms, like the lion, tiger, 
and leopard, their actual consanguinity would 
never have been doubted for a moment but 
for the inability of naturalists to understand 
how the type which appears so constant, 
when viewed through a short period of time 
and amid unchanging conditions, should after 
all be variable. Unable to imagine any 
probable cause or method of variation by 
which the descendants of a common feline 
ancestor should have acquired the divergent 
characters of lions and leopards, the natural- 
ist either gave up the problem as insoluble, 
or else retreated upon the assumption that 
leopards and lions were separately created. 
In either case science was equally at fault; 
for, as above argued, the hypothesis of 
special creations, as referring a particular 
group of phenomena to that Divine action 
which is the equal source of all phenomena, 
is not entitled to be considered a scientific 
explanation. But when Mr. Darwin called — 
attention to the working of natural selection, 
the difficulty was removed, and it at once 
became highly probable that such allied 
forms had diverged from a common stock 
through the accumulations of minute modifi- 
cations. 

Such being the conclusion to which we are 
led by considering the process of natural 
selection, it becomes desirable to inquire 
whether the conclusion is confirmed by the 
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most general phenomena of organic life that 
have been observed and tabulated. There is 
no hesitation or ambiguity in the answer. 
Whether we consider the classificatory rela- 
tionships of plants and animals, their embry- 
ology, their morphology, their geographical 
distribution, or their geological succession, 
there is not only abundance of evidence, but 
the evidence points wholly in one direction. 
With entire unanimity the phenomena in 
question testify that species have arisen by 
descent with modifications and not by dis- 
connected acts of creation. The facts of 
classification alone are sufficiently decisive. 
By the older naturalists who sought to ar- 
range animals and plants in groups according 
to their resemblances, attempts were often 
made to construct a linear series in which 
each group should be intermediate between 
those which preceded and those which fol- 
lowed it. All such attempts proved futile, 
and after a half-century of discussion and 
criticism it became evident that the only 
possible classification which correctly repre- 
sents the facts is one in which organisms are 
arranged in divergent groups and sub-groups, 
like the branches and twigs of what is aptly 
termed a family tree. Wherever different 
orders, families, or genera show points of re- 
semblance to each other, the resemblances 
occur always at the bottom, among their 
least highly developed species. Apes, bats, 
and rabbits are sufficiently distinct in type, 
but the lowest members of the orders to 
which these animals respectively belong are 
strikingly like one another. At the bottom 
of the mammalian class, the echidna and 
duck-bill have many points in common with 
birds and reptiles; while birds and reptiles 
not only draw together so that it is hard to 
distinguish their most primitive forms as 
clearly bird or clearly reptile, but these primi- 
tive forms remind one in many ways of the 
batrachians. A batrachian, in turn, is an 
animal which ends its life as a kind of reptile 
after having begun it asa kind of imperfectly 
specialised fish. Again, the lowest known 
vertebrate, the amphioxus, usually ranked 
with fishes, though hardly specialised enough 
to be called a true fish, — exhibits marks of 
actual relationship with the ascidian, which 
is nothing more than a worm of the order 
known as tunicata. No two animals could 
be less like each other than a bee and a 
nautilus, yet in their lowest members the 
two sub-kingdoms of articulata and molluscs 
become barely distinguishable from each 
other and from the worms with which 


the vertebrate sub-kingdom also becomes 
blended. Itis on account of this convergence 
of types as we descend in the scale that 
naturalists have found it so difficult to clas- 
sify satisfactorily those lower organisms 
which Cuvier roughly grouped together as 
radiata. Parallel phenomena recur as we 
reach the confines of the animal and vegetal 
kingdoms and meet with numbers of organ- 


isms which there is as much reason for assign- — 


ing to the one kingdom as to the other. All 
this complicated arrangement of organisms in 


groups within groups, resembling each other | 


at the bottom of the scale, and differing most 
widely at the top, is just what is presupposed 
by the Darwinian theory of ‘descent with 
modification,’’ and on any other theory it 
appears to be totally inexplicable. 

Precisely similar testimony as to gradual 


divergence is found in the facts of embryo- — 


logy and morphology. It is a familiar fact 
that the germs of all organisms are like each 
other, and are, moreover, very like such low- 
est forms of life as the amoeba and protococ- 
cus. 
specialised and defined, first as to its sub- 
kingdom, then as to its class, order, family, 
genus, species, and variety. The germ-cell 
of a mandril is at first indistinguishable from 
that of a snail or lobster. The foetal ape 
arising therefrom is at first definable as a 


But as a germ develops it becomes — 


vertebrate, but not as a mammal; on the — 


other hand, it circulates its blood through a 


system of gills, and its nascent heart is like — 
the heart of a fish. Presently, with the ap- | 
pearance of the allantoidal membrane, the > 
foetus seems to be on the point of becoming a | 


reptile or bird; but after a while it declares 
itself a mammal. 


which define it as a true ape, and not a lemur; 
still later, it is seen to be a catarrhine ape; 
and finally, it is born with the specific attri- 


Next it becomes apparent | 
that it is not a rodent or insectivore, but | 
a primate; next, it exhibits characteristics © 


butes of a mandril, which are, however, 


further intensified as it reaches maturity. | 
Facts like these, which are invariably found | 
in the embryonic development of organisms, | 
tell just the same story as the facts of classifi- © 
If they do not mean that the various | 


cation. 
forms of organic life have arisen by gradual 
divergence from a common original, one 


might well be excused for doubting whether 
the phenomena of nature have any rational — 


meaning whatever. Of like import are many 


of the more special facts of embryology, such | 


as the useless rudiments of hind limbs in 
many snakes, the presence of teeth in the 


) 
J 


a 


Ptions.”’ 


near which they lie. 
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beaks of sundry embryonic birds and in the 
jaws of foetal whales, and the gill-like glands 
in the human throat. As if all. this were not 
enough, the study of morphology discloses 
that all the diversified mechanical functions 
performed by the various animals comprised 
in any sub-kingdom are achieved by more or 
less considerable modifications of a frame- 
work that in its typical features is common to 
all. In embryonic development the fins of 
the fish correspond with the legs of reptiles 
and mammals, and with the legs and wings of 
birds. To enable the bat to fly, no new 
mechanism is invented, but an embryonal 
hand develops into a wing by the elongation 
of its fingers and the growth of a web-like 
skin between them. 

If we consider the most general! features of 
the geographical distribution and geological 
succession of organisms, we find the evidence 
hardly less complete and convincing. Gen- 
erally speaking, the contemporary species 
found in any geographical area most closely 
resemble the species that inhabited the same 
area in former ages. Thus in the Miocene 
age Australia abounded in marsupials, and 
marsupials specifically different, though 
nearly allied to these, make up to-day the 
greater part of the mammalian fauna of 
Australia. There is no imaginable reason 
why this should be so, unless the contempo- 
rary marsupials are descended from the ear- 
lier forms. It cannot be urged that mar- 
supials are better adapted to the conditions 
of life in Australia than placental mammals; 
for the placental mammals lately introduced 
there are already beginning to supplant and 
exterminate the marsupials. The only pos- 
sible explanation is that, whereas marsupials 
once covered the terrestrial globe, and have 
been supplanted by better adapted forms in 
the Old World and (with the exception of the 
opossum) in America, on the other hand the 
isolation of Australia has allowed them there 
to go on reproducing their kind until the 
present day. In such an instance as this we 
have something very nearly like crucial proof 
of the theory of ‘‘descent with modifica- 
In like manner the extinct edentata 
of South America are closely allied to the 
living ant-eaters, sloths, and armadilloes. 
So, too, the indigenous floras and faunas of 
islands lying near continents always re- 
semble the floras and faunas of the continents 
The Galapagos archi- 
pelago, distant some six hundred miles from 
the coast of Chili, has a fauna which, though 
generically distinct from all others, is yet 


South-American in type, and closely resem- 
bles the fauna of Chili. Again, among the 
animals living on the different islands of this 
group, we find specific diversity along with 
generic identity. On the Darwinian theory 
this is just what might be expected. The 
long isolation of the archipelago from the 
continent has given opportunity for the rise 
of generic divergences between their once 
homogeneous faunas; while the briefer isola- 
tion of the several islands from each other has 
been attended by slighter, or specific, diver- 
gences; and, as if to complete by contrast the 
force of the example, we find that the only 
animals on the archipelago which are not 
generically different from their allies on the 
continent are birds, able to fly back and forth 
over the intervening sea. Unless the Dar- 
winian theory be true, these striking relations 
not only become meaningless, but it is diffi- 
cult to see why any discernible relations at all 
should exist between these neighbouring 
faunas. To cite all the confirmatory facts of 
this sort would be to write an exhaustive 
account of the distribution of plants and 
animals. 

In examining the geological record in gener- 
al, we are struck with its corroboration of the 
above-cited testimony of classification and 
embryology. For instance, as we go back in 
time, we find families and orders drawing 
more and more closely together; we find 
earlier forms less specialised than their suc- 
cessors; and as we now have embryonic birds 
with rudimentary teeth in their beaks, so we 
find that formerly adult birds with such teeth 
existed. It is one of the most significant 
truths of paleontology that extinct forms are 
generally intercalary between forms now 
existing, so that not only genera and fam- 
ilies, but even orders, of contemporary ani- 
mals are every now and then fused together 
by the discovery of extinct intermediate 
forms. It is in this way that the Cuvierian 
orders of pachyderms and ruminants have 
come to be ranked as a single order, the horse 
and pig being connected by numerous fossil 
links with the camel and antelope. Until - 
quite lately there has been less success in the 
attempt to find a perfect series of transitional 
forms connecting some well-known animal 
with its generically different ancestor. But 
the argument. heretofore urged against the 
Darwinian theory, on the ground of this im- 
perfect success, was at best a weak one, as 
resting merely upon the absence of evidence 
which further discovery might furnish at any 
moment. The Darwinian might candidly 
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urge that his failure was due partly to the 
fragmentary character of the geological re- 
cord, in which there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that more than one form out of a hundred 
has been preserved, and partly to the fact 
that only a small portion of the earth’s sur- 
face has been explored by the palzontologist, 
and that portion but superficially. The jus- 
tice of such a plea is rendered apparent, while 
the hostile argument is completely silenced, 
by the recent discoveries of Professor Marsh 
as to the paleontological history of the an- 
cestors of the horse. As these discoveries 
have just been well described in Professor 
Huxley’s admirable lectures in New York, a 
brief mention here will suffice to show their 
import. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the 
equine genus—§including the horse, ass, 
zebra, and quagga — is the modification of 
the limbs, so that what appears to be the 
horse’s fore-knee is really his wrist, and what 
in the hind-limb looks like a reversed knee is 
really his heel, while the lower halves of the 
legs are really feet terminating in the middle 
toe armed with its nail, which we call the 
hoof. The two adjacent toes are represented 
only by splint-bones on either side of the 
middle metacarpal or metatarsal, and the 
radius and ulna in the fore-limb, as well as the 
tibia and fibula in the hind-limb, are almost 
completely fused together. Now according 
to the Darwinian theory such a highly spe- 
cialised animal as the horse must be de- 
scended from a less specialised mammal in 
which the limbs were like ordinary mam- 
malian limbs, ending in ordinary feet with 
five separate toes each. The embryology of 
the horse points to this conclusion, and here, 
as usual, but with unwonted emphasis, palz- 
ontology confirms the inference. Already in 
Europe had been found the three-toed hip- 
parion, in which the two side toes were like 
dew-claws, and the older anchitherium, in 
which all three toes were complete. But the 


discoveries of Professor Marsh have set be- 
fore us a much more perfect series. Going 
back in time,.as we reach the upper Pliocene, 
the horse disappears, and we find the pliohip- 
pus, very much like him. In the lower 
Pliocene this creature is replaced by the 
protohippus, with three toes like the hip- 
parion. In the upper Miocene we have the 
miohippus, with three well-developed. toes 
like the anchitherium, and with the rudiment 
of a fore-toe on the fore-foot. In the meso- 
hippus of the lower Miocene this rudiment is 
a splint-bone, like those which represent the 
later-disappearing toes in the modern horse. 
By this time we find the ulna and fibula well 
se and distinct from the radius and 
tibia. 
cene, comes the orohippus, with four complete 
toes on the fore-foot. And finally, in the lower 


Eocene, we get the eohippus, which shows the 


rudiment of a fifth toe on the front and a 
fourth toe on the hind foot. 


Still further back, in the upper Eo- 


In the structure | 


of the teeth — the other chief point in which | 


the modern horse is notably specialised — we 
find a similar gradation back to the ordinary 
mammalian type. 


The agreement of observed facts with the | 


requirements of theory is here complete, mi- 


nute, and specific; and Professor Huxley may | 


well say that the history of the descent of the 


-horse from a five-toed mammal, as thus de- 


monstrated, supplies all that was required to | 
complete the proof of the Darwinian theory. | 
The theory not only alleges a vera causa and © 
is not only confirmed by the unanimous im- | 
port of the facts of classification, embryology, | 


morphology, distribution, and succession; 
but it has further succeeded in tracing the 


actual origination of one generic type from — 


another, through gradual ‘‘descent with 
modifications.”’ 


And thus, within a score of | 


years from its first announcement, the daring | 
hypothesis of Mr. Darwin may fairly claim to | 
be regarded as one of the established truths of | 


science. 


JOHN BURROUGHS (1837-1921) 


THE BLUEBIRD 
(1867) 


. When Nature made the bluebird she wished 
to propitiate both the sky and the earth, so 
she gave him the color of the one on his back 
and the hue of the other on his breast, and 
ordained that his appearance in spring should 


denote that the strife and war between these 
two elements was at anend. Heis the peace- 
harbinger; in him the celestial and terres- 
trial strike hands and are fast friends. He 
means the furrow and he means the warmth; 
he means all the soft, wooing influences of the 


spring on the one hand, and the retreating | 


footsteps of winter on the other. 
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“TI say no man has ever yet been half devout 
enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worship’d half 
enough, 

None has begun to think how divine he himself 
is, or how certain the future is.”’ 


He accepted science, absolutely, yet science 
was not an end in itself: it was not his dwell- 


ing; he but entered by it to an area of his 


dwelling. 

The flower of science was religion. With- 
out this religion, or something akin to it, — 
without some spiritual, emotional life that 
centred about an ideal, — Whitman urged 
that there could be no permanent national or 
individual development. In the past this 


ideal was found in the supernatural; for us 


and the future democratic ages, it must be 
found in the natural, in the now and the 
here. 

The aristocratic tradition not only largely 
shaped the literature of the past, it shaped 
the religion: man was a culprit, his life a re- 
bellion; his proper attitude toward the un- 
seen powers was that of a subject to his 


_ offended sovereign, — one of prostration and 


supplication. Heaven was a select circle re- 
served for the few, — the aristocracy of the 
pure and just. The religion of a democratic 


and scientific era, as voiced by Whitman and 


as exemplified in his life, is quite another 
character, — not veneration, but joy and 
triumph; not fear, but love; not self-abase- 


ment, but self-exaltation; not sacrifice, but 


—— 


women he meets. 


service: in fact, not religion at all in the 
old sense of the spiritual at war with the 
natural, the divine with the human, this 
world a vale of tears, and mundane things 
but filth and ashes, heaven for the good and 
hell for the bad; but in the new sense of the 
divinity of all things, of the equality of gods 
and men, of the brotherhood of the race, of 
the identity of the material and the spiritual, 
of the beneficence of death and the perfection 
‘of the universe. The poet turns his face to 
earth and not to heaven; he finds the miracu- 


lous, the spiritual, in the things about him, 


and gods and goddesses in the men and 
He effaces the old distinc- 
tions; he establishes a sort of universal suf- 
frage in spiritual matters; there are no select 
circles, no privileged persons. Is this the 
democracy of religion? liberty, fraternity, 
and equality carried out in the spiritual 
sphere? Death is the right hand of God, and 
evil plays a necessary part also. Nothing is 
discriminated against; there are no reprisals 
or postponements, no dualism or devilism. 


Everything is in its place; man’s life and all 
the things of his life are well-considered. 
Carried out in practice, this democratic 
religion will not beget priests, or churches, or 
creeds, or rituals, but a life cheerful and full 
on all sides, helpful, loving, unworldly, toler- 
ant, open-souled, temperate, fearless, free, 
and contemplating with pleasure, rather than 
alarm, ‘‘the exquisite transition of death.’ 


THE FAITH OF A NATURALIST 
(1919) 
I 


To say that man is as good as God would to 
most persons seem like blasphemy; but to say 
that man is as good as Nature would disturb 
noone. Manisa part of Nature, or a phase 
of Nature, and shares in what we call her im- 
perfections. But what is Nature a part of, or 


_a phase of? — and what or who is its author? 


Is it not true that this earth which is so famil- 
lar to us is as good as yonder morning or 
evening star and made of the same stuff? — 
just as much in the heavens, just as truly a 
celestial abode as it is? Venus seems to us 
like a great jewel in the crown of night or 
morning. From Venus the earth would seem 
like a still larger jewel. The heavens seem 
afar off and free from all stains and impur- 
ities of earth; we lift our eyes and our hearts 


‘to them as to the face of the Eternal, but our 


science reveals no body or place there so suit- 
able for human abode and human happiness 
as this earth. In fact, this planet is the only 
desirable heaven of which we have any clue. 
Innumerable other worlds exist in the abysses 
of space which may be the abodes of beings 
superior, and of beings inferior, to ourselves. 
We place our gods afar off so as to dehuman- 
ize them, never suspecting that when we do 
so we discount their divinity. The more 
human we are, — remembering that to err is 
human, — the nearer God we are. Of course 
good and bad are human concepts and are a 
verdict upon created things as they stand — 
related to us, promoting or hindering our 
well-being. In the councils of the Eternal 
there is apparently no such distinction. 
Man is not only as good as God; some men 
are a good deal better, that is from our point 
of view; they attain a degree of excellence of 
which there is no hint in nature — moral ex- 
cellence. It is not until we treat man as a 
part of nature — as a product of the earth as 
literally as are the trees — that we can recon- 
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cile these contradictions. If we could build 
up a composite man out of all the peoples of 
the earth, including even the Prussians, he 
would represent fairly well the God in nature. 

Communing with God is communing with 
our own hearts, our own best selves, not with 
something foreign and accidental. Saints 
and devotees have gone into the wilderness to 
find God; of course they took God with them, 
and the silence and detachment enabled them 
to hear the still, small voice of their own 
souls, as one hears the ticking of his own 
watch in the stillness of the night. We are 
not cut off, we are not isolated points; the 
great currents flow through us and over us 
and around us, and unite us to the whole of 
nature. Moses saw God in the burning 
bush, saw him with the eyes of early man 
whose divinities were clothed in the extraor- 
dinary, the fearful, or the terrible; we see him 
in the meanest weed that grows, and hear 
him in the gentle murmur of our own heart’s 
blood. The language of devotion and re- 
ligious conviction is only the language of 
soberness and truth written large and aflame 
with emotion. 

Man goes away from home searching for 
the gods he carries with him always. Man 
can know and feel and love only man. There 


is a deal of sound psychology in the new . 


religion called Christian Science — in that 
part which emphasizes the power of the mind 
over the body, and the fact that the world is 
largely what we make it, that evil is only the 
shadow of good — old truths reburnished. 
This helps us to understand the hold it has 
taken upon such a large number of admirable 
persons. Good and evil are relative terms, 
but evil is only the shadow of good. Disease 
is a reality, but not in the same sense that 
health is a reality. Positive and negative 
electricity are both facts, but positive and 
negative good belong to a different order. 
Christian Science will not keep the distemper 
out of the houseif the sewer-gas gets in; inocu- 
lation will do more to prevent typhoid and 
diphtheria than ‘declaring the truth”’ or say- 
ing your prayers or counting your beads. In 
its therapeutical value experimental science 
is the only safe guide in dealing with human 
corporal ailments. 

We need not fear alienation from God. I 
feed Him when I feed a beggar. I serve Him 
when I serve my neighbor. I love Him when 
I love my friend. I praise Him when | 
praise the wise and good of any race or time. 
I shun Him when I shun the leper. I forgive 
Him when I forgive my enemies. I wound 
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Him when I wound a human being. I forget 
Him when I forget my duty to others. If I 
am cruel or unjust or resentful or envious or 
inhospitable toward any man, woman, or 
child, I am guilty of all these things toward 
God: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


II 


I am persuaded that a man without re- 
ligion falls short of the proper human ideal. 
Religion, as I use the term, is a spiritual 
flowering, and the man who has it not is like 
a plant that never blooms. The mind that 
does not open and unfold its religious sensi- 
bilities in the sunshine of this infinite and 
spiritual universe, is to be pitied. Men of 
science do well enough with no other religion 
than the love of truth, for this is indirectly a 
love of God. The astronomer, the geologist, 
the biologist, tracing the footsteps of the 
Creative Energy throughout the universe — 
what need has he of any formal patent-right 
religion? Were not Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, and Lyell, and all other seekers and 
verifiers of natural truth among the most 
truly religious of men? Any of these men 
would have gone to hell for the truth — not 
the truth of creeds and rituals, but the truth 


as it exists in the councils of the Eternal and as 


it is written in the laws of matter and of life. 


For my part I had a thousand times rather | 
have Huxley’s religion than that of the | 


bishops who sought to discredit him, or 


Bruno’s than that of the church that burnt — 


him. 
other aim than his own personal safety from 


The religion of a man that has no : 


some real or imaginary future calamity, is of — 


the selfish, ignoble kind. 


Amid the decay of creeds, love of nature | 


has high religious value. This has saved 
many persons in this world — saved them 
from mammon-worship, and from the frivol- 
ity and insincerity of the crowd. 
made their lives placid and sweet. 
given them an inexhaustible field for inquiry, 
for enjoyment, for the exercise of all their 
powers, and in the end has not left them 
soured and dissatisfied. It has made them 
contented and at home wherever they are in 
nature — in the house not made with hands. 
This house is their church, and the rocks and 
the hills are the altars, and the creed is 
written in the leaves of the trees and in the 
flowers of the field and in the sands of the 
shore. A new creed every day and new 
preachers, and holy days all the week 


It has — 
It has | 


' 
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through. Every walk to the woods is a re- 
ligious rite, every bath in the stream is a 
saving ordinance.. Communion service is at 
all hours, and the bread and wine are from 
the heart and marrow of Mother Earth. 
There are no heretics in Nature’s church; all 
are believers, all are communicants. The 
beauty of natural religion is that you have it 
all the time; you do not have to seek it afar 
off in myths and legends, in catacombs, in 
garbled texts, in miracles of dead saints or 
wine-bibbing friars. It is of to-day; it is now 
and here; it is everywhere. The crickets 
chirp it, the birds sing it, the breezes chant it, 
the thunder proclaims it, the streams mur- 
mur it, the unaffected man lives it. Its in- 
cense rises from the plowed fields, it is on the 
morning breeze, it is in the forest breath and 
in the spray of the wave. The frosts write it 
in exquisite characters, the dews impearl it, 
and the rainbow paints it on the cloud. It is 
not an insurance policy underwritten by a 
bishop or a priest; it is not even a faith; it 
is a love, an enthusiasm, a consecration to 
natural truth. 

The God of sunshine and of storms speaks 
a less equivocal language than the God of 
revelation. 

Our fathers had their religion and their 
fathers had theirs, but they were not ours, 
and could not be in those days and under 
those conditions. But their religions lifted 
them above themselves; they healed their 
wounds; they consoled them for many of the 
failures and disappointments of this world; 
they developed character; they tempered the 
steel in their nature. How childish to us 
seems the plan of salvation, as our fathers 
found it in the fervid and, I freely say, in- 
spired utterances of Saint Paul! But it 
saved them, it built character, it made life 
serious, it was an heroic creed which has lost 
credence in our more knowing and more 
irivolous age. We see how impossible it is, 
but we do not see the great natural truths 
upon which it rests. 

_ A man is not saved by the truth of the 
things he believes, but by the truth of his 
belief — its sincerity, its harmony with his 
character. The absurdities of the popular 
religions do not matter; what matters is the 
lukewarm belief, the empty forms, the shal- 
low conceptions of life and duty. We are 
prone to think that if the creed is false, the 
religion is false. Religion is an emotion, an 
inspiration, a feeling of the Infinite, and may 
have its root in any creed or in no creed. 
What can be more unphilosophical than the 


doctrines of the Christian Scientists? Yet 
Christian Science is a good practical religion. 
It makes people cheerful, happy, and helpful 
— yes, and helps make them healthy too. 
Its keynote is love, and love holds the uni- 
verse together. Any creed that ennobles 
character and opens a door or a window upon 
the deeper meanings of this marvelous uni- 
verse is good enough to live by, and good 
enough to die by. The Japanese-Chinese re- 
ligion of ancestor worship, sincerely and de- 
voutly held, is better than the veneer of much 
of our fashionable well-dressed religion. 

Guided by appearances alone, how surely 
we should come to look upon the sun as a 
mere appendage of the earth! — as much so 
asis the moon. How near it seems at sunrise 
and sunset, and as if these phenomena 
directly involved the sun, extending to it and 
modifying its light and heat!. We do not 
realize that these are merely terrestrial phe- 
nomena, and that the sun, so to speak, knows 
them not. 

Viewed from the sun the earth is a mere 
speck in the sky, and the amount of the total 
light and heat from the sun that is received 
on the earth is so small that the mind can 
hardly grasp it. Yet for all practical pur- 
poses the sun shines for us alone. Our rela- 
tion to it could not be any more direct and 
sustaining if it were created for that purpose. 
It is immanent in the life of the globe. It is 
the source of all our energy and therefore of 


our life. Its bounties are universal. The 
other planets find it is their sunalso. Itisas 
special and private to them as to us. We 


think the sun paints the bow on the cloud, 
but the bow follows from the laws of optics. 
The sun knows it not. 

It is the same with what we call God. His 
bounty is of the same universal, impersonal 
kind, and yet for all practical purposes it 
exists especially for us, it is immanent every 
moment in our lives. There is no special 
Providence. Nature sends the rain upon the 
just and the unjust, upon the sea as upon the 
land. Weare here and find life good because 
Providence is general and not special. The — 
conditions are not too easy, the struggle has 
made men of us. The bitter has tempered 
the sweet. Evil has put us on our guard and 
keeps us so. We pay for what we get. 


III 


That wise old Roman, Marcus Aurelius, 
says, ‘‘ Nothing is evil which is according to 
nature.’ At that moment he is thinking 
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especially of death which, when it comes in 
the course of nature, is not an evil, unless life 
itself is also an evil. After the lamp of life is 
burned out, death is not an evil, rather is ita 
good. But premature death, death by acci- 
dent or disease, beforea man has done his work 
or used up his capital of vitality, is an evil. 
Disease itself is an evil, but if we lived ac- 
cording to nature there would be no disease; 
we should die the natural, painless death of 
old age. Of course there is no such thing as 
absolute evil or absolute good. Evil is that 
which is against our well-being, and good is 
that which promotes it. We always postu- 
late the existence of life when we speak of 
good and evil. Excesses in nature are evil to 
us because they bring destruction and death 
in their train. They are disharmonies in the 
scheme of things, because they frustrate and 
bring to naught. The war which Marcus 
Aurelius was waging when he wrote those 
passages was an evil in itself, though good 
might come out of it. 

Everything in organic nature — trees, 
grasses, flowers, insects, fishes, mammals — 
is beset by evil of some kind. The natural 
order is good because it brought us here and 
keeps us here, but evil has always dogged our 
footsteps. Leaf-blight is an evil to the tree, 
smallpox is an evil to man, frost is an evil to 
the insects, flood an evil to the fishes. 

Moral evil — hatred, envy, greed, lying, 
cruelty, cheating —is of another order. 
These vices have no existence below the 
human sphere. We call them evils because 
they are disharmonies; they are inimical to 
the highest standard of human happiness and 
well-being. They make a man less a man, 
they work discord and develop needless fric- 
tion. Sand in the engine of your car and 
water in the gasoline are evils, and malice and 
jealousy and selfishness in your heart are 
analogous evils. 

In our day we read the problem of Nature 
and God in a new light, the light of science, or 
of emancipated human reason, and the old 
myths mean little to us. We accept Nature 
as we find it, and do not crave the interven- 
tion of a God that sits behind and is superior 
to it. The self-activity of the cosmos suf- 
fices. We accept the tornadoes and earth- 
quakes and world wars, and do not lose faith. 
We arm ourselves against them as best we 
can. We accept the bounty of the rain, the 
sunshine, the soil, the changing seasons, and 
the vast armory of non-living forces, and 
from them equip or teach ourselves to escape, 
endure, modify, or ward off the destructive 


and non-human forces that beset our way. 
We draw our strength from the Nature that 
seems and is so regardless of us; our health 
and wholeness are its gifts. The biologic 
ages, with all their carnival of huge and 
monstrous forms, had our well-being at heart. 
The evils and dangers that beset our way 
have been out-matched by the good and the 
helpful. The deep-sea fish would burst and 
die if brought to the surface; the surface life 
would be crushed and killed in the deep sea. 
Life adapts itself to its environment; hard 
conditions make it hard. Winds, floods, in- 
clement seasons, have driven it around the 
earth; the severer the cold, the thicker the 
fur; compensations always abound. If Na- 


eee ees... 


ture is not all-wise and all-merciful from our | 


human point of view, she has placed us in a 
world where our own wisdom and mercy can 
be developed; she has sent us to a school in 
which we learn to see her own shortcomings 
and imperfections, and to profit by them. 


The unreasoning, unforeseeing animals suf- | 
fer more from the accidents of nature — | 


drought, flood, lightning — than man does; 
but man suffers more from evils of his own 
making — war, greed, intemperance, pesti- 


lence — so that the development in both | 


lines goes on, and life is still at the flood. 


Good and evil are inseparable. Wecannot | 
have light without shade, or warmth without — 


cold, or life without death, or development | 
The struggle for life, of | 
which Darwinism makes so much, is only the — 


without struggle. 


struggle of the chick to get out of the shell, or 
of the flower to burst its bud, or of the root to 
penetrate the soil. It is not the struggle of 
battle and hate — the justification of war 


and usurpation — it is for the most part a 
beneficent struggle with the environment, in > 
which the fittest of the individual units of a 
species survive, but in which the strong and | 
the feeble, the great and the small of species | 
The lamb survives with the | 
lion, the wren with the eagle, the Esquimo > 
with the European — all manner of small | 
and delicate forms survive with the great and | 
One species of carnivora, or of | 


alike survive. 


robust. 


rodents, or herbivora, does not, as a rule, — 


exterminate another species. It is true that 
species prey upon species, that cats eat mice, 
that hawks eat smaller birds, and that man 
slays and eats the domestic animals. Prob- 
ably man alone has exterminated species. 
But outside of man’s doings all the rest be- 
longs to Nature’s system of checks and bal- 


ances, and bears no analogy to human or 


inhuman wars and conquests. 
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Life struggles with matter, the tree strug- 
gles with the wind and with other trees. 
Man struggles with gravity, cold, wet, heat, 
and all the forces that hinder him. The 
tiniest plant that grows has to force its root 
down into the soil; earlier than that it has to 
burst its shell or case. The corn struggles to 
lift itself up after the storm has beaten it 
down; effort, effort, everywhere in the or- 
ganic world. Says Whitman: 


‘‘Urge and urge and urge, 
Always the procreant urge of the world.” 


IV 


Every few years we have an ice-storm ora 
snow-storm that breaks down and disfigures 
the trees. Some trees suffer much more than 
others. The storm goes its way; the laws of 
physical force prevail; the great world of 
mechanical forces is let loose upon the small 
world of vital forces; occasionally a tree is so 
crushed that it never entirely recovers; but 
after many years the woods and groves have 
repaired the damages and taken on their 
wonted thrifty appearance. The evil was 
only temporary; the world of trees has suf- 
fered no permanent setback. But had the 
trees been conscious beings, what a deal of 
suffering they would have experienced! An 
analogous visitation to human communities 
entails a heritage of misery, but in time it too 
is forgotten and itsscars healed. Fire, flood, 
war, epidemics, earthquakes, are such visita- 
tions, but the race survives them and reaps 
good from them. 

We say that Nature cares nothing for the 
individual, but only for the race or the 
species. The whole organic world is at war 
with the inorganic, and as in human wars the 
individuals are sacrificed that the army, the 
whole, may live; so in the strife and competi- 
tion of nature, the separate units fall that the 
mass may prosper. 

It is probably true that in the course of the 
biological history of the earth, whole species 
have been rendered extinct by parasites, or 
by changing outward conditions. But this 
has been the exception, and not the rule. 
The chestnut blight now seems to threaten 
the very existence of th’s species of tree in 
this country, but I think the chances are that 
this fungus will meet with some natural 
check.  " 

In early summer comes the June drop of 
apples. The trees start with more fruit than 
they can carry, and if they are in vigorous 
health, they will drop the surplus. It is a 
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striking illustration of Nature’s methods. 
The tree does its own thinning. But if not at 
the top of its condition, it fails to do this. It 
takes health and strength simply to let go; 
only a living tree drops its fruit or its leaves; 
only a growing man drops his outgrown 
opinions. 

If we put ourselves in the place of the 
dropped apples, we must look upon our fate 
as unmixed evil. If we put ourselves in the 
place of the tree and of the apples that remain 
on it, the June drop would appear an un- 
mixed good — finer fruit, and a healthier, 
longer-lived tree results. Nature does not 
work so much to specific as to universal ends. 
The individual may go, but the type must 
remain. The ranks may be decimated, but 
the army and its cause must triumph. Life 
in all its forms is a warfare only in the sense 
that it is a struggle with its outward condi- 
tions, in which, other things being equal, the 
strongest force prevails. Small and weak 
forms prevail also, because the competing 
forms are small and weak, or because at the 
feast of life there is a place for the small and 
weak also. But lion against lion, man against 
man, mouse against mouse, the strongest will, 
in the end, be the victor. . 

Man’s effort is to save waste, to reduce 
friction, to take short cuts, to make smooth 
the way, to seize the advantage, to eco- 
nomize time, but the physical forces know 
none of these things. 

Go into the woods and behold the evil the 
trees have to contend with — all typical of 
the evil we have to contend with — too 
crowded in places, one tree crushing another 
by its fall, specimens on every hand whose 
term of life might be lengthened by a little 
wise surgery; borers, blight, disease, insect 
pests, storm, wreckage, thunderbolt scars, or 
destruction — evil in a hundred forms be- 
setting every tree, and sooner or later leaving 
its mark. A few escape — oaks, maples, 
pines, elms — and reach a greater age than 
the others, but they fail at last, and when 
they have rounded out their green century, or 
ten centuries, and go down in a gale, or in- 
the stillness of a summer night, how often 
younger trees are marred or crushed by their 
fall! But come back after many long years, 
and their places are filled, and all the scars 
are healed. The new generation of trees.is 
feeding upon the accumulations of the old. 
Evil is turned to good. The destruction of 
the cyclone, the ravages of fire, the wreckage 
of the ice-storm, are all obliterated and the 
forest-spirit is rank and full again. 
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There is no wholesale exemption from this 
rule or waste and struggle in this world, nor 
probably in any other. We have life on 
these terms. The organic world develops 
under pressure from within and from with- 
out. Rain brings the perils of rain, fire 
brings the perils of fire, power brings the 
perils of power. The great laws go our way, 
but they will break us or rend us if we fail to 
keep step with them. Unmixed good is a 
dream; unmixed happiness is a dream; per- 
fection is a dream; heaven and hell are both 
dreams of our mixed and struggling lives, the 
one the outcome of our aspirations for the 
good, the other the outcome of our fear of 
evil. 

The trees in the woods, the plants in the 
fields encounter hostile forces the year 
through; storms crash or overthrow them; 
visible and invisible enemies prey upon them; 
yet are the fields clothed in verdure and the 
hills and plains mantled with superb forests. 
Nature’s haphazard planting and sowing and 
her wasteful weeding and trimming do not 
result in failure as these methods do with us. 
A failure of hers with one form or species 
results in the success of some other form. 
All successes are hers. Allow time enough 
and the forest returns in the path of the 
tornado, but maybe with other species of 
trees. The birds and squirrels plant oaks 
and chestnuts amid the pines and the winds 
plant pines.amid the oaks and chestnuts. 
The robins and the cedarbirds sow the red 
cedar broadcast over the landscape, and 
plant the Virginia creeper and the poison-ivy 
by every stub and fence-post. The poison- 
ivy is a triumph of Nature as truly as is the 
grapevine or the morning-glory. All are 
hers. Man specializes; he selects this or 
that, selects the wheat and rejects the tares; 
but Nature generalizes; she has the artist’s 
disinterestedness; all is good; all are parts of 
her scheme. She nourishes the foul-smelling 
cat-brier as carefully as she does the rose. 
Each creature, with man at the head, says, 
‘“The world is mine; it was created for me.”’ 
Evidently it was created for all, at least all 
forms are at home here. Nature’s system of 
checks and balances preserves her working 
equilibrium. If a species of forest worm 
under some exceptionally favoring conditions 
gets such a start that it threatens to destroy 
our beech and maple forests, presently a 
parasite, stimulated by this turn in its favor, 
appears and restores the balance. For two 
or three seasons the beech-woods in my 
native town were ravaged by some kind of 


worm or beetle; in midsummer the sunlight 
came into them as if the roof had been taken 
off; later they swarmed with white millers. 
But. the scourge was suddenly checked 
—some parasite, probably a species of 
ichneumon-fly, was on hand to curtail the 
dangerous excess. 

I am only trying to say that after we have 
painted Nature as black as the case will 
allow, after we have depicted her as a savage 
beast, a devastating storm, a scorching de- 
sert, a consuming fire, an all-engulfing earth- 
quake, or as war, pestilence, famine, we have 
only depicted her from our limited human 
point of view. But even from that point of 
view the favoring conditions of life are so 
many, living bodies are so adaptive, the lift 
of the evolutionary impulse is so unconquer- 
able, the elemental laws and forces are so 
overwhelmingly on our side, that our position 
in the universe is still an enviable one. 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
Slain, I shall nourish some other form of life, 
and the books will still balance — not my 
books, but the vast ledgers of the Eter- 
nal. 

In the old times we accounted for creation 
in the simple terms of the Hebrew Scriptures 
— ‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.’’ Weeven saw no discrepancy 
in the tradition that creation took place in 
the spring. But when we attempt to account 
for creation in the terms of science or natu- 
ralism, the problem is far from being so 
simple. We have not so tangible a point 
from which to start. It is as if we were try- 
ing to find the end or the beginning of the 
circle. Round and round we go, caught in 
the endless and beginningless currents of the 
Creative Energy; no fixity or finality any- 
where; rest and motion, great and small, up 
and down, heat and cold, good and evil, near 
and far, only relative; cause and effect merg- 
ing and losing themselves in each other; life 
and death perpetually, playing into each 
other’s hands; interior within interior; depth 
beneath depth; height above height; the 
tangible thrilled and vibrating with the in- 


tangible; the material in bonds to the non- | 
material; invisible, impalpable forces stream- | 
ing around us and through us; perpetual | 
change and transformation on every hand; | 


every day a day of creation, every night a 


revelation of unspeakable grandeur; suns and — 


systems forming in the cyclones of stardust; 


the whole starry host of heaven flowing like a | 
meadow brook, but where, or whence, who | 


can tell? . The center everywhere, the cir- 
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cumference nowhere; pain and pleasure, good 
and evil, inextricably mixed; the fall of mana 
daily and hourly occurrence; the redemption 
of man, the same! Heaven or hell waiting 
by every doorstep, boundless, beginningless, 
unspeakable, immeasurable — what wonder 
that we seek a short cut through this wilder- 
ness and appeal to the supernatural? 

When I look forth upon the world and see 
how, regardless of man and his well-being, 
the operations of Nature go on — how the 
winds and the storms wreck him or destroy 
him, how the drought or the floods bring to 
naught his industries, how not the least force 
in heaven or earth turns aside for him, or 
makes any exception to him; in short, how all 
forms of life are perpetually ground between 
the upper and the nether millstones of the 
contending and clashing natural material 
forces, I ask myself: ‘‘Is there nothing, then, 
under the sun, or beyond the sun, that has a 
stake in our well-being? Is life purely a 
game of chance, and is it all luck that we are 
here in a world so richly endowed to meet 
all our requirements?’’ Serene Reason an- 
swers: ‘No, it is not luck as ina lottery. It 
is the good fortune of the whole. It was 
inherent in the constitution of the whole, and 
it continues because of its adaptability; life is 
here because it fits itself into the scheme of 
things; it is flexible and compromising.”” We 
find the world good to be in because we are 
adapted to it, and not it to us. The vege- 
table growth upon the rocks where the sea is 
forever pounding is a type of life; the waves 
favoritsdevelopment. Life takes advantage 


of turbulence as well as of quietude, of. 


drought as well as of floods, of deserts as well 
as of marshes, of the sea-bottom as well as of 
the mountain-tops. Both animal and vege- 
table life trim their sails to the forces that 
beat upon them. The image of the sail is a 
good one. Life avails itself of the half- 
contrary winds; it captures and imprisons 
their push in its sails; by yielding a little, it 
makes headway in the teeth of the gale; it 


gives and takes; without struggle, without 
opposition, life would not be life. The sands 
of the shore do not struggle with the waves, 
nor the waves with the sands; the buffeting 
ends where it began. But trees struggle with 
the wind, fish struggle with the flood, man 
struggles with his environment; all draw 
energy from the forces that oppose them. 
Life gains as it spends; its waste is an invest- 
ment. Not so with purely material bodies. 
They are like the clock, they must be per- 
petually wound from without. A living body 
isaclock, perpetually self-wound from within. 
The faith and composure of the naturalist 
or naturist are proof against the worst that 
Nature can do. He sees the cosmic forces 
only; he sees nothing directly mindful of man, 
but man himself; he sees the intelligence and 
beneficence of the universe flowering in man; 
he sees life as a mysterious issue of the war- 
ring element; he sees human consciousness 
and our sense of right and wrong, of truth 
and justice, as arising in the evolutionary 
sequence, and turning and sitting in judg- 
ment upon all things; he sees that there can 
be no life without pain and death; that there 
can be no harmony without discord; that op- 
posites go hand in hand; that good and evil 
are inextricably mingled; that the sun and 
blue sky are still there behind the clouds, 
unmindful of. them; that all is right with the 
world if we extend our vision deep enough; 
that the ways of Nature are the ways of God 
if we do not make God in our own image, and 
make our comfort and well-being the prime 
object of Nature. Our comfort and well- 
being are provided for in the constitution of 
the world, but we may say that they are not 
guaranteed; they are contingent upon many 
things, but the chances are upon our side. 
He that would save his life shall lose it — lose 
it in forgetting that the universe is not a close 
corporation, or a patented article, and that it 
exists for other ends than our own. But he 
who can lose his life in the larger life of the 
whole shall save it in a deeper, truer sense. 
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JOHN MUIR (1838-1914) 


A PERILOUS NIGHT ON 
SHASTA’S SUMMIT 
(1877) 


Toward the end of summer, after a light, 
open winter, one may reach the summit of 
Mount Shasta without passing over much 


snow, by keeping on the crest of a long nar- 


row ridge, mostly bare, that extends from 
near the camp-ground at the timber-line. 
But on my first excursion to the summit the 
whole mountain, down to its low swelling 
base, was smoothly laden with loose fresh 
snow, presenting a most glorious mass of 
winter mountain scenery, in the midst of 
which I scrambled and reveled or lay snugly 
snowbound, enjoying the fertile clouds and 
the snow-bloom in all their growing, drifting 
grandeur. 

I had walked fecin Redding, sauntering 
leisurely from station to station along the old 
Oregon stage-road, the better to see the rocks 
and plants, birds and people, by the way, 
tracing the rushing Sacramento to its foun- 
tains around icy Shasta. The first rains had 
fallen on the lowlands, and the first snows on 
the mountains, and everything was fresh and 
bracing, while an abundance of balmy sun- 
shine filled all the noonday hours. It was the 
calm afterglow that usually succeeds the first 
storm of the winter. I met many of the birds 
that had reared their young and spent their 
summer in the Shasta woods and chaparral. 
They were then on their way south to their 
winter homes, leading their young full- 
fledged and about as large and strong as the 
parents. Squirrels, dry and elastic after the 
storms, were busy about their stores of pine 
nuts, and the latest goldenrods were still in 
bloom, though it was now past the middle of 
October. The grand color glow — the au- 
tumnal jubilee of ripe leaves — was past 
prime, but, freshened by the rain, was still 
making a fine show along the banks of the 
river and in the ravines and the dells of the 
smaller streams. 

At the salmon-hatching establishment on 
the McCloud River I halted a week to ex- 
amine the limestone belt, grandly developed 
there, to learn what I could of the inhabitants 
of the river and its banks, and to give time 
for the fresh snow that I knew had fallen on 
the mountain to settle somewhat, with a 
view to making the ascent. A pedestrian on 


these mountain roads, especially so late in the 
year, is sure to excite curiosity, and many 
were the interrogations concerning my ram-_ 
ble. When I said that I was simply taking a 
walk, and that icy Shasta was my mark, I 
was invariably admonished that I had come 
on a dangerous quest. The time was far too 


late, the snow was too loose and deep to | 
climb, and I should be lost in drifts and | 


slides. When I hinted that new snow was 
beautiful and storms not so bad as they were 
called, my advisers shook their heads in 


token of superior knowledge and declared the — 
ascent of ‘‘Shasta Butte”’ through loose snow © 


impossible. Nevertheless, before noon of the 


second of November I was in the frosty azure — 


of the utmost summit. 


When I arrived at Sisson’s everything was © 


quiet. 


The last of the summer visitors had | 


flitted long before, and the deer and bears | 


also were beginning to seek their winter 
homes. 
winds and filmy, half-transparent clouds that 
dimmed the sunshine gave notice of the ap- 


proach of another storm, and I was in haste 


to be off and get myself established some- 
where in the midst of it, whether the summit 
was to be attained or not. Sisson, who is a 
mountaineer, 
storm or calm as only a mountaineer could, 


My barometer and the sighing | 


speedily fitted me out for | 


with warm blankets and a week’s provisions © 
so generous in quantity and kind that they | 
easily might have been made to last‘a month | 


in case of my being closely snowbound. 


Well I knew the weariness of snow-climbing, | 
and the frosts, and the dangers of mountain- — 
eering so late in the year; therefore I could | 
not ask a guide to go with me, even had one | 


been willing. 


All I wanted was to have | 


blankets and provisions deposited as far up _ 
in the timber as the snow would permit a | 


pack-animal to go. 


There I could build a © 


storm nest and lie warm, and make raids up | 
and around the mountain in accordance with _ 


the weather. 


Setting out on the afternoon of November 


first, with Jerome Fay, mountaineer and 
guide, in charge of the animals, I was soon 
plodding wearily upward through the muffled 
winter woods, the snow of course growing 
steadily deeper and looser, so that we had to 
break a trail. The animals began to get dis- 
couraged, and after night and darkness came 
on they became entangled in a bed of rough 
lava, where, breaking through four or. five 
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feet of mealy snow, their feet were caught 
between angular boulders. Here they were 
in danger of being lost, but after we had 
removed packs and saddles and assisted their 
efforts with ropes, they all escaped to the side 
of a ridge about a thousand feet below the 
timber-line. 

To go farther was out of the question, so 
we were compelled to camp as best we could. 
A pitch-pine fire speedily changed the tem- 
perature and shed a blaze of light on the wild 
lava-slope and the straggling storm-bent 
pines around us. Melted snow answered for 
coffee, and we had plenty of venison to roast. 
Toward midnight I rolled myself in my 
blankets, slept an hour and a half, arose and 
ate more venison, tied two days’ provisions to 
my belt, and set out for the summit, hoping 
to reach it ere the coming storm should fall. 
Jerome accompanied me a little distance 
above camp and indicated the way as well as 
he could in the darkness. He seemed loath 
to leave me, but, being reassured that I was 
at home and required no care, he bade me 
good-bye and returned to camp, ready to 
lead his animals down the mountain at day- 
break. 

After I was above the dwarf pines, it was 
fine practice pushing up the broad unbroken 
slopes of snow, alone in the solemn silence of 
the night. Half the sky was clouded; in the 
other half the stars sparkled icily in the keen, 
frosty air; while everywhere the glorious 
wealth of snow fell away from the summit of 
the cone in flowing folds, more extensive and 
continuous than any I had ever seen before. 
When day dawned the clouds were crawling 
slowly and becoming more massive, but gave 
no intimation of immediate danger, and I 
pushed on faithfully, though holding myself 
well in hand, ready to return to the timber; 
for it was easy to see that the storm was not 
far off. The mountain rises ten thousand 
feet above the general level of the country, in 
blank exposure to the deep upper currents of 
the sky, and no labyrinth of peaks and canons 
I had ever been in seemed to me so dangerous 
as these immense slopes, bare against the sky. 

The frost was intense, and drifting snow- 
dust made breathing at times rather difficult. 
The snow was as dry as meal, and the finer 
particles drifted freely, rising high in the air, 
while the larger portions of the crystals rolled 
like sand. I frequently sank to my armpits 
between buried blocks of loose lava, but gen- 
erally only to my knees. When tired with 
walking I still wallowed slowly upward on all 
fours. The steepness of the slope — thirty- 
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five degrees in some places — made any kind 
of progress fatiguing, while small avalanches 
were being constantly set in motion in the 
steepest places. But the bracing air and the 
sublime beauty of the snowy expanse thrilled 
every nerve and made absolute exhaustion 
impossible. I seemed to be walking and 
wallowing in a cloud; but, holding steadily 
onward, by half-past ten o’clock I had gained 
the highest summit. 

I held my commanding foothold in the sky 
for two hours, gazing on the glorious land- 
scapes spread maplike around the immense 
horizon, and tracing the outlines of the 
ancient lava-streams extending far into the 
surrounding plains, and the pathways of van- 
ished glaciers of which Shasta had been the 
center. But, as I had left my coat in camp 
for the sake of having my limbs free in climb- 
ing, I soon was cold. The wind increased in 
violence, raising the snow in magnificent 
drifts that were drawn out in the form of 
wavering banners glowing in the sun. 
Toward the end of my stay a succession of 
small clouds struck against the summit rocks 
like drifting icebergs, darkening the air as 
they passed, and producing a chill as definite 
and sudden as if ice-water had been dashed in 
my face. This is the kind of cloud in which 
snow-flowers grow, and I turned and fled. 

Finding that I was not closely pursued, I 
ventured to take time on the way down for a 
visit to the head of the Whitney Glacier and 
the ‘Crater Butte.’’ After I reached the end 
of the main summit ridge the descent was but 
little more than one continuous soft, mealy, 
muffled slide, most luxurious and rapid, 
though the hissing, swishing speed attained 
was obscured in great part by flying snow- 
dust — a marked contrast to the boring seal- 
wallowing upward struggle. I reached camp 
about an hour before dusk, hollowed a strip 
of loose ground in the lee of a large block of 
red lava, where firewood was abundant, 
rolled myself in my blankets, and went to 
sleep. 

Next morning, having slept little the night 
before the ascent and being weary with climb- 
ing after the excitement was over, I slept 
late. Then, awaking suddenly, my eyes 
opened on one of the most beautiful and 
sublime scenes I ever enjoyed. A boundless 
wilderness of storm-clouds of different de- 
grees of ripeness were congregated over all 
the lower landscape for thousands of square 
miles, colored gray, and purple, and pearl, 
and deep-glowing white, amid which I 
seemed to be floating; while the great white 
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cone of the mountain above was all aglow in 
the free, blazing sunshine. It seemed not so 
much an ocean as a land of clouds — undulat- 
ing hill and dale, smooth purple plains, and 
silvery mountains of cumuli, range over 
range, diversified with peak and dome and 
hollow fully brought out in light and shade. 

I gazed enchanted, but cold gray masses, 
drifting like dust on a wind-swept plain, be- 
gan to shut out the light, forerunners of the 
coming storm I had been so anxiously watch- 
ing. I made haste to gather as much wood 
as possible, snugging it as a shelter around 
my bed. The storm side of my blankets was 
fastened down with stakes to reduce as much 
as possible the sifting-in of drift and the 
danger of being blown away. The precious 
bread-sack was placed safely as a pillow, and 
when at length the first flakes fell I was exult- 
ingly ready to welcome them. Most of my 
firewood was more than half rosin and would 
blaze in the face of the fiercest drifting; the 
winds could not demolish my bed, and my 
bread could be made to last indefinitely; 
while in case of need I had the means of mak- 
ing snowshoes and could retreat or hold my 
ground as I pleased. 

Presently the storm broke forth into full 
snowy bloom, and the thronging crystals 
darkened the air. Thé wind swept past in 
hissing floods, grinding the snow into meal 
and sweeping down into the hollows in enor- 
mous drifts all the heavier particles, while the 
finer dust was sifted through the sky, increas- 
ing the icy gloom. But my fire glowed 
bravely as if in glad defiance of the drift to 
quench it, and, notwithstanding but little 
trace of my nest could be seen after the snow 
had leveled and buried it, I was snug and 
warm, and the passionate uproar produced a 
glad excitement. 

Day after day the storm continued, piling 
snow on snow in weariless abundance. There 
were short periods of quiet, when the sun 
would seem to look eagerly down through 
rents in the clouds, as if to know how the 
work was advancing. During these calm in- 
tervals I replenished my fire — sometimes 
without leaving the nest, for fire and wood- 
pile were so near this could easily be done — 
or busied myself with my notebook, watching 
the gestures of the trees in taking the snow, 
examining separate crystals under a lens, and 
learning the methods of their deposition as an 
enduring fountain for the streams. Several 
times, when the storm ceased for a few min- 
utes, a Douglas squirrel came frisking from 
the foot of a clump of dwarf pines, moving in 


sudden interrupted spurts over the bossy 

snow; then, without any apparent guidance, 
he would dig rapidly into the drift where 
were buried some grains of barley that the 
horses had left. The Douglas squirrel does 
not strictly belong to these upper woods, and 
I was surprised to see him out in such 
weather. The mountain sheep also, quite a 
large flock of them, came to my camp and 
took shelter beside a clump of matted dwarf 
pines a little above my nest. 

The storm lasted about a week, but before 
it was ended Sisson became alarmed and sent 
up the guide with animals to see what had 
become of me and recover the camp outfit. 
The news spread that ‘there was a man on 
the mountain,’’ and he must surely have 
perished, and Sisson was blamed for allowing 
any one to attempt climbing in such weather; 
while I was as safe as anybody in the low- 
lands, lying like a squirrel in a warm, fluffy 
nest, busied about my own affairs and wish- 
ing only to be let alone. Later, however, a 
trail could not have been broken for a horse, 
and some of the camp furniture would have 
had to be abandoned. On the fifth day I 
returned to Sisson’s, and from that com- 
fortable base made excursions, as the weather 
permitted, to the Black Butte, to the foot of 
the Whitney Glacier, around the base of the 
mountain, to Rhett and Klamath Lakes, to 
the Modoc region and elsewhere, developing 
many interesting scenes and experiences. 

But the next spring, on the other side of 
this eventful winter, I saw and felt still more 
of the Shasta snow. For then it was my 
fortune to get into the very heart of a storm, 
and to be held in it for a long time. 

On the 28th of April [1875] I led a party up 
the mountain for the purpose of making a 
survey of the summit with reference to the 
location of the Geodetic monument. On the 
30th, accompanied by Jerome Fay, | made 
another ascent to make some barometrical 
observations, the day intervening between 
the two ascents being devoted to establishing 
a camp on the extreme edge of the timber- 
line. Here, on our red trachyte bed, we ob- 
tained two hours of shallow sleep broken for 
occasional glimpses of the keen, starry night. 
At two o’clock we rose, breakfasted on a 
warmed tin-cupful of coffee and a piece of 
frozen venison broiled on the coals, and 
started for the summit. Up to this time 
there was nothing in sight that betokened the 
approach of a storm; but on gaining the sum- 
mit, we saw toward Lassen’s Butte hundreds 
of square miles of white cumuli boiling 
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dreamily in the sunshine far beneath us, and 
causing no alarm. 

The slight weariness of the ascent was soon 
rested away, and our glorious morning in the 
sky promised nothing but enjoyment. At 
g A.M. the dry thermometer stood at 34° in 
the shade and rose steadily until at I P.M. it 
stood at 50°, probably influenced somewhat 
by radiation from the sun-warmed cliffs. A 
common bumble-bee, not at all benumbed, 
zigzagged vigorously about our heads for a 
few moments, as if unconscious of the fact 
that the nearest honey flower was a mile 
beneath him. 

In the mean time clouds were growing 
down in Shasta Valley — massive swelling 
cumuli, displaying delicious tones of purple 
and gray in the hollows of their sun-beaten 
bosses. Extending gradually southward 
around on both sides of Shasta, these at 
length united with the older field towards 
Lassen’s Butte, thus encircling Mount Shasta 
in one continuous cloud-zone. Rhett and 
Kalmath Lakes were eclipsed beneath clouds 
scarcely less brilliant than their own silvery 
disks. The Modoc Lava Beds, many a 
snow-laden peak far north in Oregon, the 
Scott and Trinity and Siskiyou Mountains, 
the peaks of the Sierra, the blue Coast 
Range, Shasta Valley, the dark forests filling 
the valley of the Sacramento, all in turn 
were obscured or buried, leaving the lofty 
cone on which we stood solitary in the sun- 
shine between two skies —a sky of spotless 
blue above, a sky of glittering cloud beneath. 
The creative sun shone glorious on the vast 
expanse of cloudland; hill and dale, mountain 
and valley springing into existence responsive 
to his rays and steadily developing in beauty 
and individuality. One huge mountain-cone 
of cloud, corresponding to Mount Shasta in 
these newborn cloud-ranges, rose close along- 
side with a visible motion, its firm, polished 
bosses seeming so near and substantial that 
we almost fancied we might leap down upon 
them from where we stood and make our way 
to the lowlands. No hint was given, by any- 
thing in their appearance of the fleeting char- 


acter of these most sublime and beautiful 


cloud mountains. On the contrary they im- 
pressed one as being lasting additions to the 
landscape. 

The weather of the springtime and sum- 


mer, throughout the Sierra in general, is 


usually varied by slight local rains and dust- 
ings of snow, most of which are obviously far 
too joyous and life-giving to be regarded as 
storms — single clouds growing in the sunny 


sky, ripening in an hour, showering the 
heated landscape, and passing away like a 
thought, leaving no visible bodily remains to 
stain the sky. Snow-storms of the same 
gentle kind abound among the high peaks, 
but in spring they not unfrequently attain 
larger proportions, assuming a violence and 
energy of expression scarcely surpassed by 
those bred in the depths of winter. Such was 
the storm now gathering about us. 

It began to declare itself shortly after 
noon, suggesting to us the idea of at once 
seeking our safe camp in the timber and 
abandoning the purpose of making an obser- 
vation of the barometer at 3 P.M., — two 
having already been made, at 9 A.M., and 
12 M., while simultaneous observations were 
made at Strawberry Valley. Jerome peered 
at short intervals over the ridge, contemplat- 
ing the rising clouds with anxious gestures in 
the rough wind, and at length declared that 
if we did not make a speedy escape we should 
be compelled to pass the rest of the day and 
night on the summit. But anxiety. to com- 
plete my observations stifled my own in- 
stinctive promptings to retreat, and held me 
to my work. No inexperienced person was 
depending on me, and I told Jerome that we 
two mountaineers should be able to make our 
way down through any storm likely to fall. 

Presently thin, fibrous films of cloud began 
to blow directly over the summit from north 
to south, drawn out in long fairy webs like 
carded wool, forming and dissolving as if by 
magic. The wind twisted them into ringlets 
and whirled them in a succession of graceful 
convolutions like the outside sprays of Yose- 
mite Falls in flood-time; then, sailing out into 
the thin azure over the precipitous brink of 
the ridge they were drifted together like 
wreaths of foam on a river. These higher 
and finer cloud fabrics were evidently pro- 
duced by the chilling of the air from its own 
expansion caused by the upward deflection of 
the wind against the slopes of the mountain. 
They steadily increased on the north rim of 
the cone, forming at length a thick, opaque, 
ill-defined embankment from the icy meshes ~ 
of which snow-flowers began to fall, alternat- 
ing with hail. The sky speedily darkened, 
and just as I had completed my last observa- 
tion and boxed my instruments ready for the 
descent, the storm began in serious earnest. 
At first the cliffs were beaten with hail, every 
stone of which, as far as I could see, was 
regular in form, six-sided pyramids with 
rounded base, rich and sumptuous-looking, 
and fashioned with loving care, yet seemingly 
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thrown away on those desolate crags down 
which they went rolling, falling, sliding in a 
network of curious streams. 

After we had forced our way down the 
ridge and past the group of hissing fumaroles, 
the storm became inconceivably violent. The 
thermometer fell 22° in a few minutes, and 
soon dropped below zero. The hail gave 
place to snow, and darkness came on like 
night. The wind, rising to the highest pitch 
of violence, boomed and surged amid the 
desolate crags; lightning-flashes in quick suc- 
cession cut the gloomy darkness; and the 
thunders, the most tremendously loud and 
appalling I ever heard, made an almost con- 
tinuous roar, stroke following stroke in quick, 
passionate succession, as though the moun- 
tain were being rent to its foundations and 
the fires of the old volcano were breaking 
forth again. 

Could we at once have begun to descend 
the snow-slopes leading to the timber, we 
might have made good our escape, however 
dark and wild the storm. As it was, we had 
first to make our way along a dangerous ridge 
nearly a mile and a half long, flanked in many 
places by steep ice-slopes at the head of the 
Whitney Glacier on one side and by shat- 
tered precipices on the other. Apprehensive 
of this coming darkness, I had taken the pre- 
caution, when the storm began, to make the 
most dangerous points clear to my mind, and 
to mark their relations with reference to the 
direction of the wind. When, therefore, the 
darkness came on, and the bewildering drift, 
I felt confident that we could force our way 
through it with no other guidance. After 
passing the ‘‘ Hot Springs”’ I halted in the lee 
of a lava-block to let Jerome, who had fallen 
a little behind, come up. Here he opened a 
council in which, under circumstances suffi- 
ciently exciting but without evincing any be- 
wilderment, he maintained, in opposition to 
my views, that it was impossible to proceed. 
He firmly refused to make the venture to find 
the camp, while I, aware of the dangers that 
would necessarily attend our efforts, and con- 
scious of being the cause of his present peril, 
decided not to leave him. 

Our discussions ended, Jerome made a 
dash from the shelter of the lava-block and 
began forcing his way back against the wind 
to the ‘‘Hot Springs,”’ wavering and strug- 
gling to resist being carried away, as if he 
were fording a rapid stream. After waiting 
and watching in vain for some flaw in the 
storm that might be urged as a new argument 
in favor of attempting the descent, I was 


compelled to follow. ‘‘Here,’’ said Jerome, 
as we shivered in the midst of the hissing, 
sputtering fumaroles, ‘‘we shall be safe from 
frost.” ‘‘Yes,” said I, ‘‘we can lie in this mud 
and steam and sludge, warm at least on one 
side; but how can we protect our lungs from 
the acid gases, and how, after our clothing is 
saturated, shall we be able to reach camp 
without freezing, even after the storm is 
over? We shall have to wait for sunshine, 
and when will it come?” 

The tempered area to which we had com- 
mitted ourselves extended over about one 
fourth of an acre; but it was only about an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, for the scalding 
gas-jets were shorn off close to the ground by 
the oversweeping flood of frosty wind. And 
how lavishly the snow fell only mountaineers 
may know. The crisp crystal flowers seemed 
to touch one another and fairly to thicken the 
tremendous blast that carried them. This 
was the bloom-time, the summer of the cloud, 
and never before have I seen even a mountain 
cloud flowering so profusely. 

When the bloom of the Shasta chaparral is 
falling, the ground is sometimes covered for 
hundreds of square miles to a depth of half an 
inch. But the bloom of this fertile snow- 
cloud grew and matured and fell to a depth of 
two feet in a few hours. Some crystals 
landed with their rays almost perfect, but 
most of them were worn and broken by strik- 
ing against one another, or by rolling on the 
ground. The touch of these snow-flowers in 
calm weather is infinitely gentle — glinting, 
swaying, settling silently in the dry mountain 
air, or massed in flakes soft and downy. To 
lie out alone in the mountains of a still night 
and be touched by the first of these small 
silent messengers from the sky is a memo- 
rable experience, and the fineness of that 
touch none will forget. But the storm-blast 
laden with crisp, sharp snow seems to crush 
and bruise and stupefy with its multitude of 
stings, and compels the bravest to turn and 
flee. 

The snow fell without abatement until an 
hour or two after what seemed to be the 
natural darkness of the night. Up to the 
time the storm first broke on the summit its 
development was remarkably gentle. There 
was a deliberate growth of clouds, a weaving 
of translucent tissue above, then the roar of 
the wind and the thunder, and the darkening 
flight of snow. Its subsidence was not less 
sudden. The clouds broke and vanished, not 
a crystal was left in the sky, and the stars 
shone out with pure and tranquil radiance. 
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During the storm we lay on our backs so 
as to present as little surface as possible to 
the wind, and to let the drift pass over us. 
The mealy snow sifted into the folds of our 
clothing and in many places reached the skin. 
We were glad at first to see the snow packing 
about us, hoping it would deaden the force of 
the wind, but it soon froze into a stiff, crusty 
heap as the temperature fell, rather aug- 
menting our novel misery. 

When the heat became unendurable, on 
some spot where steam was escaping through 
the sludge, we tried to stop it with snow and 
mud, or shifted a little at a time by shoving 
with our heels; for to stand in blank exposure 
to the fearful wind in our frozen-and-broiled 
condition seemed certain death. The acrid 
incrustations sublimed from the escaping 
gases frequently gave way, opening new 
vents to scald us; and, fearing that if at any 
time the wind should fall, carbonic acid, 
which often formed a considerable portion of 
the gaseous exhalations of volcanoes, might 
collect in sufficient quantities to cause sleep 
and death, I warned Jerome against for- 
getting himself for a single moment, even 
should his sufferings admit of such a thing. 

Accordingly, when during the long, dreary 
watches of the night we roused from a state 
of half-consciousness, we called each other by 
name in a frightened, startled way, each fear- 
ing the other might be benumbed or dead. 
The ordinary sensations of cold give but a 
faint conception of that which comes on after 
hard climbing with want of food and sleep in 
such exposure as this. Life is then seen to be 
a fire, that now smoulders, now brightens, 
and may be easily quenched. The weary 
hours wore away like dim half-forgotten 
years, so long and eventful they seemed, 
though we did nothing but suffer. Still the 
pain was not always of that bitter, intense 
kind that precludes thought and takes away 
all capacity for enjoyment. A sort of 
dreamy stupor came on at times in which we 
fancied we saw dry, resinous logs suitable for 
campfires, just as after going days without 
food men fancy they see bread. 

Frozen, blistered, famished, benumbed, 
our bodies seemed lost to us at times — all 
dead but the eyes. For the duller and fainter 
we became the clearer was our vision, though 
- only in momentary glimpses. Then, after 
the sky cleared, we gazed at the stars, blessed 
immortals of light, shining with marvelous 
brightness with long lance rays, near-looking 
and new-looking, as if never seen before. 
Again they would look familiar and remind 
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us of star-gazing at home. Oftentimes im- 
agination coming into play would present — 
charming pictures of the warm zone below, 
mingled with others near and far. Then the 
bitter wind and the drift would break the 
blissful vision and dreary pains cover us like 
clouds. ‘Are you suffering much?”’ Jerome 
would inquire with pitiful faintness. ‘‘ Yes,” 
I would say, striving to keep my voice brave, 
‘frozen and burned; but never mind, Jerome, 
the night will wear away at last, and to- 
morrow we go a-Maying, and what campfires 
we will make, and what sun-baths we will 
take!”’ 

The frost grew more and more intense, and 
we became icy and covered over with a crust 
of frozen snow, as if we had lain cast away in 
the drift all winter. In about thirteen hours 
—every hour like a year —day began to 
dawn, but it was long ere the summit’s rocks 
were touched by the sun. No clouds were 
visible from where we lay, yet the morning 
was dull and blue, and bitterly frosty; and 
hour after hour passed by while we eagerly 
watched the pale light stealing down the 
ridge to the hollow where we lay. But there 
was not a trace of that warm, flushing sunrise 
splendor we so long had hoped for. 

As the time drew near to make an effort to 
reach camp, we became concerned to know 
what strength was left us, and whether or no 
we could walk; for we had lain flat all this 
time without once rising to our feet. Moun- 
taineers, however, always find in themselves 
a reserve of power after great exhaustion. 
It is a kind of second life, available only in 
emergencies like this; and, having proved its 
existence, I had no great fear that either of us 
would fail, though one of my arms was al- 
ready benumbed and hung powerless. 

At length, after the temperature was some- 
what mitigated on this memorable first of 
May, we arose and began to struggle home- 
ward. Our frozen trousers could scarcely be 
made to bend at the knee, and we waded the 
snow with difficulty. The summit ridge was 
fortunately wind-swept and nearly bare, so 
we were not compelled to lift our feet high, 
and on reaching the long home slopes laden 
with loose snow we made rapid progress, slid- 
ing and shuffling and pitching headlong, our 
feebleness accelerating rather than diminish- 
ing our speed. When we had descended 
some three thousand feet the sunshine 
warmed our backs and we began to revive. 
At 10 A.M. we reached the timber and were 
safe. 

Half an hour later we heard Sisson shout- 
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ing down among the firs, coming with horses 
' to take us to the hotel. After breaking a 
trail through the snow as far as possible he 
had tied his animals and walked up. We had 
been so long without food that we cared but 
little about eating, but we eagerly drank the 
coffee he prepared for us. Our feet were 
frozen, and thawing them was painful, and 
had to be done very slowly by keeping them 
buried in soft snow for several hours, which 
avoided permanent damage. Five thousand 
feet below the summit we found only three 
inches of new snow, and at the base of the 
mountain only a slight shower of rain had 
fallen, showing how local our storm had been, 
notwithstanding its terrific fury. Our feet 
were wrapped in sacking, and we were soon 
mounted and on our way down into the thick 
sunshine — ‘‘God’s Country,”’ as Sisson calls 
the Chaparral Zone. In two hours’ ride the 
last snow-bank was left behind. Violets ap- 
peared along the edges of the trail, and the 


chaparral was coming into bloom, with 
young lilies and larkspurs about the open 
places in rich profusion. How beautiful 
seemed the golden sunbeams streaming 
through the woods between the warm brown 
boles of the cedars and pines! All my friends 
among the birds and plants seemed like old 
friends, and we felt like speaking to every one 
of them as we passed, as if we had been a long 
time away in some far, strange country. 

In the afternoon we reached Strawberry 
Valley and fell asleep. Next morning we 
seemed to have risen from the dead. My 
bedroom was flooded with sunshine, and 
from the window I saw the great white 
Shasta cone clad in forests and clouds and 
bearing them loftily in the sky. Everything 
seemed full and radiant with the freshness 
and beauty and enthusiasm of youth.  Sis- 
son’s children came in with flowers and cov- 
ered my bed, and the storm on the mountain- 
top vanished like a dream. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS (1837-1920) 


From 


CRITICISM AND FICTION 
(1892) 


[Criticism and Realism] 


“As for those called critics,’’ the author 
[Burke] says, “‘they have generally sought 
the rule of the arts in the wrong place; 
they have sought among poems, pictures, 
engravings, statues, and buildings; but art 
can never give the rules that make an art. 
This is, I believe, the reason why artists in 
general, and poets principally, have been 
confined in so narrow a circle; they have been 
rather imitators of one another than of 
nature. Critics follow them, and therefore 
can do little as guides. I can judge but 
poorly of anything while I measure it by no 
other standard than itself. The true stand- 
ard of the arts is in every man’s power; and 
an easy observation of the most common, 
sometimes of the meanest things, in nature 
will give the truest lights, where the greatest 
sagacity and industry that slights such .ob- 
servation must leave us in the dark, or, what 
is worse, amuse and mislead us by false 
lights.”’ 

If this should happen to be true — and it 
certainly commends itself to acceptance — it 


might portend an immediate danger to the 
vested interests of criticism, only that it was 
written a hundred years ago; and we shall 
probably have the ‘‘sagacity and industry 
that slights the observation”’ of nature long 
enough yet to allow most critics the time to 
learn some more useful trade than criticism 
as they pursue it. Nevertheless, I am in 
hopes that the communistic era in taste fore- 
shadowed by Burke is approaching, and that 
it will occur within the lives of men now over- 
awed by the foolish old superstition that 
literature and art are anything but the ex- 
pression of life, and are to be judged by any 
other test than that of their fidelity to. it. 
The time is coming, I hope, when each new 
author, each new artist, will be considered, 
not in his proportion to any other author or 
artist, but in his relation to the human 
nature, known to us all, which it is his privi- 
lege, his high duty, to interpret. ‘‘The true 
standard of the artist is in every man’s 
power” already, as Burke says; Michel- 
angelo’s “light of the piazza,” the glance of 
the common eye, is and always was the best 
light on a statue; Goethe’s “‘boys and black- 
birds”’ have in all ages been the real connois- 
seurs of berries; but hitherto the mass of 
common men have been afraid to apply their 
own simplicity, naturalness, and honesty to 
the appreciation of the beautiful. They have 
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always cast about for the instruction of some 
one who professed to know better, and who 
browbeat wholesome common-sense into 
the self-distrust that ends in sophistication. 
They have fallen generally to the worst of 
this bad species, and have been “amused and 
misled’’ (how pretty that quaint old use of 
amuse is!) ‘‘by the false lights’’ of critical 
vanity and self-righteousness. They have 
been taught to compare what they see and 
what they read, not with the things that they 
have observed and known, but with the 
things that some other artist or writer has 
done. Especially if they have themselves 
the artistic impulse in any direction they are 
taught to form themselves, not upon life, but 
upon the masters who became masters only 
by forming themselves upon life. The seeds 
of death are planted in them, and they can 
produce only the still-born, the academic. 
They are not told to take their work into the 
public square and see if it seems true to the 
chance passer, but to test it by the work of 
the very men who refused and decried any 
other test of their own work. The young 
writer who attempts to report the phrase and 
carriage of every-day life, who tries to tell 
just how he has heard men talk and seen 
them look, is made to feel guilty of something 
low and unworthy by the stupid people who 
would like to have him show how Shake- 
speare’s men talked and looked, or Scott’s, or 
Thackeray’s, or Balzac’s, or Hawthorne’s, or 
Dickens’s; he is instructed to idealize his per- 
sonages, that is, to take the life-likeness out 
of them, and put the book-likeness into them. 
He is approached in the spirit of the wretched 
pedantry into which learning, much or little, 
always decays when it withdraws itself and 
stands apart from experience in an attitude of 
imagined superiority, and which would say 
with the same confidence to the scientist: “I 
see that you are looking at a grasshopper 
there which you have found in the grass, and 
I suppose you intend to describe it. Now 
don’t waste your time and sin against culture 
in that way. I’ve got a grasshopper here, 
which has been evolved at considerable pains 
and expense out of the grasshopper in gen- 
eral; in fact, it’s a type. It’s made up of 
_ wire and card-board, very prettily painted in 
a conventional tint, and it’s perfectly inde- 
structible. It isn’t very much like a real 
grasshopper, but it’s a great deal nicer, and 
it’s served to represent the notion of a grass- 
hopper ever since man emerged from bar- 
barism. You may say that it’s artificial. 
Well, it is artificial; but then it’s ideal too; 


and what you want to do is to cultivate the 
ideal. You'll find the books full of my kind 
of grasshopper, and scarcely a trace of yours 
in any of them. The thing that you are pro- 
posing to do is commonplace; but if you say 
that it isn’t commonplace, for the very 
reason that it hasn’t been done before, you’ll 
have to admit that it’s photographic.” 

As I said, I hope the time is coming when 
not only the artist, but the common, average 
man, who always ‘‘has the standard of the 
arts in his power,”’ will have also the courage 
to apply it, and will reject the ideal grass- 
hopper wherever he finds it, in science, in 
literature, in art, because it is not “‘simple, 
natural, and honest,” because it is not like a 
real grasshopper. But I will own that I 
think the time is yet far off, and that the 
people who have been brought up on the 
ideal grasshopper, the heroic grasshopper, the 
impassioned grasshopper, the self-devoted, 
adventureful, good old romantic card-board 
grasshopper, must die out before the simple, 
honest, and natural grasshopper can have a 
fair field. I am in no haste to compass the 
end of these good people, whom I find in the 
mean time very amusing. It is delightful to 
meet one of them, either in print or out of 
it— some sweet elderly lady or excellent 
gentleman whose youth was pastured on the 
literature of thirty or forty. years ago — and 
to witness the confidence with which they 
preach their favorite authors as all the law 
and the prophets. They have commonly 
read little or nothing since, or, if they have, 
they have judged it by a standard taken from 
these authors, and never dreamed of judging 
it by nature; they are destitute of the docu- 
ments in the case of the later writers; they 
suppose that Balzac was the beginning of 
realism, and that Zola is its wicked end; they 
are quite ignorant, but they are ready to talk 
you down, if you differ from them, with an 
assumption of knowledge sufficient for any 
occasion. The horror, the resentment, with 
which they receive any question of their liter- 
ary saints is genuine; you descend at once 
very far in the moral and social scale, and | 
anything short of offensive personality is too 
good for you; it is expressed to you that you 
are one to be avoided, and put down even a 
little lower than you have naturally fallen. 

These worthy persons are not to blame; it 
is part of their intellectual mission to repre- 
sent the petrifaction of taste, and to preserve 
an image of a smaller and cruder and emptier 
world than we now live in, a world which was 
feeling its way towards the simple, the natu- 
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ral, the honest, but was a good deal ‘“‘amused 
and misled”’ by lights now no longer mistak- 
able for heavenly luminaries. They belong 
to a time, just passing away, when certain 
authors were considered authorities in certain 
kinds, when they must be accepted entire and 
not questioned in any particular. Now we 
are beginning to see and to say that no author 
is an authority except in those moments 
when he held his ear close to Nature’s lips 
and caught her very accent. These moments 
are not continuous with any authors in the 
past, and they are rare with all. Therefore I 
am not afraid to say now that the greatest 
classics are sometimes not at all great, and 
that we can profit by them only when we 
hold them, like our meanest contemporaries, 
to a strict accounting, and verify their work 
by the standard of the arts which we all have 
in our power, the simple, the natural, and the 
honest. 

Those good people, those curious and inter- 
esting if somewhat musty back-numbers, 
must always have a hero, an idol of some 
sort, and it is droll to find Balzac, who suf- 
fered from their sort such bitter scorn and 
hate for his realism while he was alive, now 
become a fetich in his turn, to be shaken in 
the faces of those who will not blindly wor- 
ship him. But it is no new thing in the 
history of literature: whatever is established 
is sacred with those who do not think. At 
the beginning of the century, when romance 
was making the same fight against effete 
classicism which realism is making to-day 
against effete romanticism, the Italian poet 
Monti declared that ‘‘the romantic was the 
cold grave of the Beautiful,’ just as the 
realistic is now supposed to be. ‘The ro- 
mantic of that day and the real of this are in 
certain degree the same. Romanticism then 
sought, as realism seeks now, to widen the 
bounds of sympathy, to level every barrier 
against esthetic freedom, to escape from the 
paralysis of tradition. It exhausted itself in 
this impulse; and it remained for realism to 
assert that fidelity to experience and prob- 
ability of motive are essential conditions of a 
great imaginative literature. It is not a new 
theory, but it has never before universally 
characterized literary endeavor. When real- 
ism becomes false to itself, when it heaps up 
facts merely, and maps life instead of pictur- 
ing it, realism will perish too. Every true 
realist instinctively knows this, and it is per- 
haps the reason why he is careful of every 
fact, and feels himself bound to express or to 
indicate its meaning at the risk of over- 
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moralizing. In life he finds nothing insignifi- 
cant; all tells for destiny and character; no- 
thing that God has made is contemptible. He 


cannot look upon human life and declare this | 


thing or that thing unworthy of notice, any 
more than the scientist can declare a fact of 


the material world beneath the dignity of his — 


inquiry. He feels in every nerve the equality 
of things and the unity of men; his soul is 
exalted, not by vain shows and shadows and 


ideals, but by realities, in which alone the © 
In criticism it is his business to © 


truth lives. 
break the images of false gods and misshapen 


heroes, to take away the poor silly toys that | 
many grown people would still like to play © 
with. He cannot keep terms with Jack the © 
Giant-killer or Puss in Boots, under any | 
name or in any place, even when they reap- © 
pear as the convict Vautrec, or the Marquis | 
de Montrivaut, or the Sworn Thirteen Noble- — 
He must say to himself that Balzac, 

when he imagined these monsters, was not | 


men. 


Balzac, he was Dumas; he was not realistic, 
he was romantic. * * * 


[The English Novel since Jane. 
Austen| 


Which brings us again, after this long way 
about, to the divine Jane and her novels, 


and that troublesome question about them. | 
She was great and they were beautiful, be- — 


cause she and they were honest, and dealt 
with nature nearly a hundred years ago as 
realism deals with it to-day. Realism is 
nothing more and nothing less than the 
truthful treatment of material, and Jane 
Austen was the first and the last of the Eng- 


lish novelists to treat material with entire © 


truthfulness. Because she did this, she re- 
mains the most artistic of the English novel- 
ists, and alone worthy to be matched with the 
great Scandinavian and Slavic and Latin 
artists. It is not a question of intellect, or 
not wholly that. The English have mind 
enough; but they have not taste enough; or, 
rather, their taste has been perverted by 
their false criticism, which is based upon per- 
sonal preference, and not upon principle; 
which instructs a man to think that what he 
likes is good, instead of teaching him first to 
distinguish what is good before he likes it. 
The art of fiction, as Jane Austen knew it, 
declined from her through Scott, and Bul- 
wer, and Dickens, and Charlotte Bronté, and 
Thackeray, and even George Eliot, because 
the mania of romanticism had seized upon 
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all Europe, and these great writers could not 
escape the taint of their time; but it has 
shown few signs of recovery in England, be- 
cause English criticism, in the presence of 
the Continental masterpieces, has continued 
provincial and special and personal, and has 
expressed a love and a hate which had to do 
with the quality of the artist rather than the 
character of his work. It was inevitable that 
in their time the English romanticists should 
treat, as Sefior Valdés says, ‘‘the barbarous 
customs of the Middle Ages, softening and 
disfiguring them, as Walter Scott and his 
kind did’’; that they should ‘‘devote them- 
selves to falsifying nature, refining and sub- 
tilizing sentiment, and modifying psycho- 
logy after their own fancy,” like Bulwer 
and Dickens, as well as like Rousseau and 
Madame de Staél, not to mention Balzac, 
the worst of all that sort at his worst. This 
was the natural course of the disease; but 
it really seems as if it were their criticism 
‘that was to blame for the rest: not, indeed, 
for the performance of this writer or that, for 
criticism can never afféct the actual doing of 
a thing; but for the esteem in which this 
writer or that is held through the perpetua- 
tion of false ideals. The only observer of 
English middle-class life since Jane Austen 
worthy to be named with her was not George 
Eliot, who was first ethical and then artistic, 
who transcended her in everything but the 
form and method most essential to art, and 
there fell hopelessly below her. It was An- 
thony Trollope who was most like her in 
simple honesty and instinctive truth, as un- 
philosophized as the light of common day; 
but he was so warped from a wholesome 
ideal as to wish at times to be like the carica- 
turist Thackeray, and to stand about in his 
scene, talking it over with his hands in his 
pockets, interrupting the action, and spoiling 
the illusion in which alone the truth of art 
resides. Mainly, his instinct was too much 
for his ideal, and with a low view of life in its 
civic relations and a thoroughly bourgeois 
soul, he yet produced works whose beauty is 
surpassed only by the effect of a more poetic 
writer in the novels of Thomas Hardy. Yet 
if a vote of English criticism even at this 
late day, when all continental Europe has the 
light of esthetic truth, could be taken, the 
majority against these artists would be over- 
whelmingly in favor of a writer who had so 
little artistic sensibility, that he never hesi- 
tated on any occasion, great or small, to 
make a foray among his characters, and 
catch them up to show them to the reader 
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and tell him how beautiful or ugly they 
were; and cry out over their amazing proper- 
ties. 

Doubtless the ideal of those poor islanders 
will be finally changed. If the truth could 
become a fad it would be accepted by all 
their ‘“‘smart people,” but truth is something 
rather too large for that; and we must await 
the gradual advance of civilization among 
them. Then they will see that their criti- 
cism has misled them; and that it is to this 
false guide they owe, not precisely the de- 
cline of fiction among them, but its continued 
debasement as an art. * * * 


[Democracy and the American Novel] 


I would have our American novelists 
be as American as they unconsciously can. 
Matthew Arnold complained that he found no 
“distinction’’ in our life, and I would gladly 
persuade all artists intending greatness in 
any kind among us that the recognition of 
the fact pointed out by Mr. Arnold ought to 
be a source of inspiration to them, and not 
discouragement. We have been now some 
hundred years building up a state on the af- 
firmation of the essential equality of men in 
their rights and duties, and whether we have 
been right or been wrong the gods have 
taken us at our word, and have responded to 
us with a civilization in which there is no 
‘‘distinction”’ perceptible to the eye that 
loves and values it. Such beauty and such 
grandeur as we have is common beauty, 
common grandeur, of the beauty and gran- 
deur in which the quality of solidarity so 
prevails that neither distinguishes itself to 
the disadvantage of anything else. It seems 
to me that these conditions invite the artist 
to the study and the appreciation of the 
common, and to the portrayal in every art of 
those finer and higher aspects which unite 
rather than sever humanity, if he would 
thrive in our new order of things. The 
talent that is robust enough to front the 
every-day world and catch the charm of its 
work-worn, care-worn, brave, kindly face, - 
need not fear the encounter, though it seems 
terrible to the sort nurtured in the supersti- 
tion of the romantic, the bizarre, the heroic, 
the distinguished, as the things alone worthy 
of painting or.carving or writing. The arts 
must become democratic, and then we shall 
have the expression of America in art; and 
the reproach which Mr. Arnold was half 
right in making us shall have no justice in it 
any longer; we shall be “distinguished.” * * * 
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[Decency and the American Novel| 


One of the great newspapers the other 
day invited the prominent American authors 
to speak their minds upon a point in the 
theory and practice of fiction which had al- 
ready vexed some of them. It was the 
question of how much or how little the 
American novel ought to deal with certain 
facts of life which are not usually talked of 
before young people, and especially young 
ladies. Of course the question was not de- 
cided, and I forget just how far the balance 
inclined in favor of a larger freedom in the 
matter. But it certainly inclined that way; 
one or two writers of the sex which is some- 
how supposed to have purity in its keeping 
(as if purity were a thing that did not prac- 
tically concern the other sex, preoccupied 
with serious affairs) gave it a rather vigorous 
tilt to that side. In view of this fact it would 
not be the part of prudence to make an effort 
to dress the balance; and indeed I do not 
know that I was going to make any such 
effort. But there are some things to say, 
around and about the subject, which I 
should like to have some one else say, and 
which I may myself possibly be safe in sug- 
gesting. 

One of the first of these is the fact, gener- 
ally lost sight of by those who censure the 
Anglo-Saxon novel for its prudishness, that 
itis really not such a prude after all; and that 
if it is sometimes apparently anxious to avoid 
those experiences of life not spoken of before 
young people, this may be an appearance 
only. Sometimes a novel which has this 
shuffling air, this effect of truckling to pro- 
priety, might defend itself, if it could speak 
for itself, by saying that such experiences 
happened not to come within its scheme, and 
that, so far from maiming or mutilating it- 
self in ignoring them, it was all the more 
faithfully representative of the tone of 
modern life in dealing with love that was 
chaste, and with passion so honest that it 
could be openly spoken of before the tender- 
est society bud at dinner. It might say that 
the guilty intrigue, the betrayal, the extreme 
flirtation even, was the exceptional thing in 
life, and unless the scheme of the story neces- 
sarily involved it, that it would be bad art to 
lug it in, and as bad taste as to introduce 
such topics in a mixed company. It could 
say very justly that the novel in our civiliza- 
tion now always addresses a mixed company, 
and that the vast majority of the company 
are ladies, and that very many, if not most, 


of these ladies are young girls. 
were written for men and for married women 
alone, as in continental Europe, it might be 
altogether different. But the simple fact is 
that it is not written for them alone among 
us, and it is a question of writing, under 
cover of our universal acceptance, things for 
young girls to read which you would be put 
out-of-doors for saying to them, or frankly 
giving notice of your intention, and so cutting 
yourself off from the pleasure — and it is a 


If the novel 


very high and sweet one — of appealing to | 


these vivid, responsive intelligences, which 
are none the less brilliant and admirable be- 
cause they are innocent. 


One day a novelist who liked, after the | 
manner of other men, to repine at his hard | 
fate, complained to his friend, a critic, that | 


he was tired of the restriction he had put 


upon himself in this regard; for it isa mistake, — 
as can be readily shown, to suppose that | 
others impose it. ‘‘See how free those French | 


fellows are!”’ he rebelled. 
be shut up to our tradition of decency?” 


‘Shall we always © 


“Do you think it’s*much worse than being | 


shut up to their tradition of indecency?”’ 
said his friend. 


Then that novelist began to reflect, and he © 


remembered how sick the invariable motive 
of the French novel made him. He per- 
ceived finally that, convention for conven- 


tion, ours was not only more tolerable, but on | 
the whole was truer to life, not only to its | 


complexion, but also to its texture. 
will pretend that there is not vicious love be- 
neath the surface of our society; if he did, the 
fetid explosions of the divorce trials would 
refute him; but if he pretended that it was in 


No one © 


any just sense characteristic of our society, | 
he could be still more easily refuted. Yet it — 


exists, and it is unquestionably the material 


of tragedy, the stuff from which intense ef- | 


fects are wrought. 
ing this fact, is whether these intense effects 
are not rather cheap effects. 
think they are, and I will try to say why I 


The question, after own- | 


I incline to © 


think so, if I may do so without offence. The | 


material itself, the mere mention of it, has an — 


instant fascination; it arrests, it detains, till 
the last word is said, and while there is any- 
thing to be hinted. This is what makes a 
love intrigue of some sort all but essential to 
the popularity of any fiction. Without such 
an intrigue the intellectual equipment of the 
author must be of the highest, and then he 
will succeed only with the highest class of 
readers. But any author who will deal with 
a guilty love intrigue holds all readers in his 
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hand, the highest with the lowest, as long as 
he hints the slightest hope of the smallest 
potential naughtiness. He need not at all be 
a great author; he may be a very shabby 
wretch, if he has but the courage or the 
trick of that sort of thing. The critics will 
call him ‘virile’? and ‘passionate’’; decent 
people will be ashamed to have been limed 
by him; but the low average will only ask 
another chance of flocking into his net. If he 
happens to be an able writer, his really fine 
and costly work will be unheeded, and the 
lure to the appetite will be chiefly remem- 
bered. There may be other qualities which 
make reputations for other men, but in his 
case they will count for nothing. He pays 
this penalty for his success in that kind; and 
every one pays some such penalty who deals 
with some such material. It attaches in like 
manner to the triumphs of the writers who 
now almost form a school among us, and who 
may be said to have established themselves 
in an easy popularity simply by the study of 
erotic shivers and fervors. They may find 
their account in the popularity, or they may 


_ not; there is no question of the popularity. 


all it will, and more. 


But I do not mean to imply that their case 
covers the whole ground. So far as it goes, 
though, it ought to stop the mouths of those 
who complain that fiction is enslaved to pro- 
priety among us. It appears that of a cer- 
tain kind of impropriety it is free to give us 
But this is not what 


_ serious men and women writing fiction mean 


~~ 


or Daudet, 


when they rebel against the limitations of 
their art in our civilization. They have no 
desire to deal with nakedness, as painters and 
sculptors freely do in the worship of beauty; 
or with certain facts of life, as the stage does, 
in the service of sensation. But they ask 
why, when the conventions of the plastic and 
histrionic arts liberate their followers to the 
portrayal of almost any phase of the physical 
or of the emotional nature, an American 
novelist may not write a story on the lines of 
Anna Karenina or Madame Bovary. Sappho 
they put aside, and from Zola’s work they 
avert their eyes. They donot condemn him 
necessarily, or accuse their 
motives; they leave them out of the question; 


_ they do not want to do that kind of thing. 


But they do sometimes wish to do another 


kind, to touch one of the most serious and. 


sorrowful problems of life in the spirit of 
Tolstoi and Flaubert, and they ask why they 
may not. At one time, they remind us, the 
Anglo-Saxon novelist did deal with such 
problems — De Foe in his spirit, Richardson 


in his, Goldsmith in his. At what moment 
did our fiction lose this privilege? In what 
fatal hour did the Young Girl arise and seal 
the lips of Fiction, with a touch of her finger, 
to some of the most vital interests of life? 
Whether I wished to oppose them in their 
aspiration for greater freedom, or whether I 
wished to encourage them, I should begin to 
answer them by saying that the Young Girl 
had never done anything of the kind. The 
manners of the novel have been improving 
with those of its readers; that is all. Gentle- 
men no longer swear or fall drunk under the 
table, or abduct young ladies and shut them 
up in lonely country-houses, or so habitually 
set about the ruin of their neighbors’ wives, 
as they once did. Generally, people now call 
a spade an agricultural implement; they have 
not grown decent without having also grown 
a little squeamish, but they have grown com- 
paratively decent; there is no doubt about 
that. They require of a novelist whom they 
respect unquestionable proof of his serious- 
ness, if he proposes to deal with certain 
phases of life; they require a sort of scientific 
decorum. He can no longer expect to be re- 
ceived on the ground of entertainment only; 
he assumes a higher function, something like 
that of a physician or a priest, and they ex- 
pect him to-be bound by laws as sacred as 
those of such professions; they hold him 
solemnly pledged not to betray them or 
abuse their confidence. If he will accept the 
conditions, they give him their confidence, 
and he may then treat to his greater honor, 
and not at all to his disadvantage, of such ex- 
periences, such relations of men and women 
as George Eliot treats in Adam Bede, in 
Daniel Deronda, in Romola, in almost all her 
books; such as Hawthorne treats in the 
Scarlet Letter; such as Dickens treats in 
David Copperfield; such as Thackeray treats 
in Pendennis, and glances at in every one of 
his fictions; such as most of the masters of 
English fiction have at some time treated 
more or less openly. IJt is quite false or quite 
mistaken to suppose that our novels have 
left untouched these most important real- © 
ities of life. They have only not made them 
their stock in trade; they have kept a true 
perspective in regard to them; they have 
relegated them in their pictures of life to the 
space and place they occupy in life itself, as 
we know it in England and America. They 
have kept a correct proportion, knowing per- 
fectly well that unless the novel is to be a 
map, with everything scrupulously laid 
down in it, a faithful record of life in far the 
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greater extent could be made to the exclusion 
of guilty love and all its circumstances and 
consequences. 

I justify them in this view not only becatise 
I hate what is cheap and meretricious, and 
hold in peculiar loathing the cant of the crit- 
ics who require ‘‘passion’’ as something in 
itself admirable and desirable in a novel, but 
because I prize fidelity in the historian of 
feeling and character. Most of these critics 
who demand “‘passion’”’ would seem to have 
no conception of any passion but one. Yet 


there are several other passions; the passion 
of grief, the passion of avarice, the passion of 
pity, the passion of ambition, the passion of 
hate, the passion of envy, the passion of devo- 
tion, the passion of friendship; and all these 
have a greater part in the drama of life than 
the passion of love, and infinitely greater 
than the passion of guilty love. Wittingly 
or unwittingly, English fiction and American 
fiction have recognized this truth, not fully, 
not in the measure it merits, but in greater 
degree then most other fiction. 


HENRY JAMES (1843-1916) 


THE ART OF FICTION 
(1884) 


I should not have affixed so comprehensive 
a title to these few remarks, necessarily 
wanting in any completeness upon a subject 
the full consideration of which would carry 
us far, did I not seem to discover a pretext for 
my temerity in the interesting pamphlet 
lately published under this name by Mr. 
Walter Besant. Mr. Besant’s lecture at the 
Royal Institution — the original form of his 
pamphlet — appears to indicate that many 
persons are interested in the art of fiction, 
and are not indifferent to such remarks, as 
those who practise it may attempt to make 
about it. I am therefore anxious not to lose 
the benefit of this favourable association, 
and to edge in a few words under cover of the 
attention which Mr. Besant is sure to have 
excited. There is something very encourag- 
ing in his having put into form certain of his 
ideas on the mystery of story-telling. 

It is a proof of life and curiosity — curios- 
ity on the part of the brotherhood of novelists 
as well as on the part of their readers. Only 
a short time ago it might have been supposed 
that the English novel was not what the 
French call discutable. It had no air of hav- 
ing a theory, a conviction, a consciousness 
of itself behind it — of being the expression 
of an artistic faith, the result of choice and 
comparison. I do not say it was necessarily 
the worse for that: it would take much more 
courage than I possess to intimate that the 
form of the novel as Dickens and Thackeray 
(for instance) saw it had any taint of incom- 
pleteness. It was, however, naif (if I may 
help myself out with another French word); 
and evidently if it be destined to suffer in any 
way for having lost its naiveté it has now an 


idea of making sure of the corresponding ad- 
vantages. During the period I have alluded 
to there was a comfortable, good-humoured 
feeling abroad that a novel is a novel, as a 
pudding is a pudding, and that our only busi- 
ness with it could be to swallow it. But 
within a year or two, for some reason or 
other, there have been signs of returning 
animation — the era of discussion would ap- 
pear to have been to a certain extent opened. 
Art lives upon discussion, upon experiment, 
upon curiosity, upon variety of attempt, upon 
the exchange of views and the comparison of 
standpoints; and there is a presumption that 
those times when no one has anything partic- 
ular to say about it, and has no reason to give 
for practice or preference, though they may 
be times of honour, are not times of develop- 
ment — are times, possibly even, a little of 
dulness. The successful application of any 
art is a delightful spectacle, but the theory 
too is interesting; and though there is a great 
deal of the latter without the former I suspect 
there has never been a genuine success that 
has not had a latent core of conviction. Dis- 
cussion, suggestion, formulation, these things 
are fertilising when they are frank and sin- 
cere. Mr. Besant has set an excellent exam- 
ple in saying what he thinks, for his part, 
about the way in which fiction should be 
written, as well as about the way in which 
it should be published; for his view of the 
“art,’’ carried on into an appendix, covers 
that too. Other labourers in the same field 
will doubtless take up the argument, they 
will give it the light of their experience, and 
the effect will surely be to make our interest 
in the novel a little more what it had for some 
time threatened to fail to be—a serious, 
active, inquiring interest, under protection 
of which this delightful study may, in mo- 
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ments of confidence, venture to say a little 
more what it thinks of itself. 

It must take itself seriously for the public 
to take it so. The old superstition about 
fiction being ‘‘wicked’’ has doubtless died 
out in England; but the spirit of it lingers ina 
certain oblique regard directed toward any 
story which does not more or less admit that 
it is only a joke. Even the most jocular 
novel feels in some degree the weight of 
the proscription that was formerly directed 
against literary levity: the jocularity does not 
always succeed in passing for orthodoxy. It 
is still expected, though perhaps people are 
ashamed to say it, that a production which is 
after all only a ‘‘make-believe’’ (for what else 
is a ‘“‘story’’?) shall be in some degree 
apologetic — shall renounce the pretension 
of attempting really to represent life. This, 
of course, any sensible, wide-awake story 
declines to do, for it quickly perceives that 
the tolerance granted to it on such a condi- 
tion is only an attempt to stifle it disguised in 
the form of generosity. The old evangelical 
hostility to the novel, which was as explicit as 


_ it was narrow, and which regarded it as little 


less favourable to our immortal part than a 
stage-play, was in reality far less insulting. 
The only reason for the existence of a novel 
is that it does attempt to represent life. 
When it relinquishes this attempt, the same 
attempt that we see on the canvas of the 
painter, it will have arrived at a very strange 
pass. It is not expected of the picture that 
it will make itself humble in order to be for- 
given; and the analogy between the art of the 
painter and the art of the novelist is, so far 
as I am able to see, complete. Their inspi- 
ration is the same, their process (allowing 


for the different quality of the vehicle) 


is the same, their success is the same. 
They may learn from each other, they may 
explain and sustain each other. Their 
cause is the same, and the honour of one is the 
honour of another. ~The Mahometans think 
a picture an unholy thing, but it is a long 
time since any Christian did, and it is there- 
fore the more odd that in the Christian mind 


the traces (dissimulated though they may be) 


of a suspicion of the sister art should linger to 


-thisday. The only effectual way to lay it to 


rest is to emphasise the analogy to which I 
just alluded — to insist on the fact that as 
the picture is reality, so the novel is history. 
That is the only general description (which 
does it justice) that we may give of the novel. 
But history also is allowed to represent life; 
it is not, any more than painting, expected 


to apologise. The subject-matter of fiction 
is stored up likewise in documents and 
records, and if it will not give itself away, as 
they say in California, it must speak with as- 
surance, with the tone of the historian. Cer- 
tain accomplished novelists have a habit of 
giving themselves away which must often 
bring tears to the eyes of people who take 
their fiction seriously. I was lately struck, 
in reading over many pages of Anthony 
Trollope, with his want of discretion in this 
particular. Ina digression, a parenthesis or 
an aside, he concedes to the reader that he 
and this trusting friend are only “making 
believe.’”’ He admits that the events he nar- 
rates have not really happened, and that he 
can give his narrative any turn the reader 
may like best. Such a betrayal of a sacred 
office seems to me, I confess, a terrible crime; 
it is what I mean by the attitude of apology, 
and it shocks me every whit as much in 
Trollope as it would have shocked me in 
Gibbon or Macaulay. It implies that the 
novelist is less occupied in looking for the 
truth (the truth, of course I mean, that he 
assumes, the premises that we must grant 
him, whatever they may be), than the his- 
torian, and in doing so it deprives him at a 
stroke of all his standing-room. To repre- 
sent and illustrate the past, the actions of 
men, is the task of either writer, and the only 
difference that I can see is, in proportion as 
he succeeds, to the honour of the novelist, 
consisting as it does in his having more diff- 
culty in collecting his evidence, which is so 
far from being purely literary. It seems to 
me to give him a great character, the fact 
that he has at once so much in common with 
the philosopher and the painter; this double 
analogy is a magnificent heritage. 

It is of all this evidently that Mr. Besant is 
full when he insists upon the fact that fiction 
is one of the fine arts, deserving in its turn of 
all the honours and emoluments that have 
hitherto been reserved for the successful pro- 
fession of music, poetry, painting, architec- 
ture. It is impossible to insist too much on 
so important a truth, and the place that Mr. 
Besant demands for the work of the novelist 
may be represented, a trifle less abstractly, 
by saying that he demands not only that it 
shall be reputed artistic, but that it shall be 
reputed very artistic indeed. It is excellent 
that he should have struck this note, for his 
doing so indicates that there was need of it, 
that his proposition may be to many people 
a novelty. One rubs one’s eyes at the 
thought; but the rest of Mr. Besant’s essay 
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confirms the revelation. I suspect in truth 
that it would be possible to confirm it still 
further, and that one would not be far wrong 
in saying that in addition to the people to 
whom it has never occurred that a novel 
ought to be artistic, there are a great many 
others who, if this principle were urged upon 
them, would be filled with an indefinable 
mistrust. They would find it difficult to 
explain their repugnance, but it would 
operate strongly to put them on their guard. 
‘‘ Art,’ in our Protestant communities, where 
so many things have got so strangely twisted 
about, is supposed in certain circles to have 
some vaguely injurious effect upon those 
who make it animportant consideration, who 
let it weigh in the balance. It is assumed 
to be opposed in some mysterious manner 
to morality, to amusement, to instruction. 
When it is embodied in the work of the 
painter (the sculptor is another affair!) you 
know what it is: it stands there before you, 
in the honesty of pink and green and a gilt 
frame; you can see the worst of it at a glance, 
and you can be on your guard. But when 
it is introduced into literature it becomes 
more insidious — there is danger of its hurt- 
ing you before you know it. Literature 
should be either instructive or amusing, and 
there is in many minds an impression that 
these artistic preoccupations, the search for 
form, contribute to neither end, interfere 
indeed with both. They are too frivolous to 
be edifying, and too serious to be diverting; 
and they are moreover priggish and paradox- 
ical and superfluous. That, I think, repre- 
sents the manner in which the latent thought 
of many people who read novels as an exercise 
in skipping would explain itself if it were to 
become articulate. They would argue, of 
course, that a novel ought to be “good,”’ but 
they would interpret this term in a fashion of 
their own, which indeed would vary consid- 
erably from one critic to another. One 
would say that being good means represent- 
ing virtuous and aspiring characters, placed 
in prominent positions; another would say 
that it depends on a “‘happy ending,’”’ on a 
distribution at the last of prizes, pensions, 
husbands, wives, babies, millions, appended 
paragraphs, and cheerful remarks. Another 
still would say that it means being full of 
incident and movement, so that we shall 
wish to jump ahead, to see who was the mys- 
terious stranger, and if the stolen will was 
ever found, and shall not be distracted from 
this pleasure by any tiresome analysis or 
‘“‘description.”” But they would all agree 


that the ‘‘artistic’’ idea would spoil some of 
their fun. 
all the description, another would see it re- 
vealed in the absence of sympathy. 
hostility to a happy ending would be evident, 
and it might even in some cases render any 
ending at all impossible. 
a novel is, for many persons, like that of a 
good dinner, a course of desert and ices, and 


the artist in fiction is regarded as a sort of | 
meddlesome doctor who forbids agreeable © 
It is therefore true that this — 


aftertastes. 
conception of Mr. Besant’s of the novel as a 


superior form encounters not only a negative — 
It matters little | 
that as a work of art it should really be as | 
little or as much of its essence to supply | 
happy endings, sympathetic characters, and | 
an objective tone, as if it were a work of | 
mechanics: the association of ideas, however — 


but a positive indifference. 


incongruous, might easily be too much for it 
if an eloquent voice were not sometimes 
raised to call attention to the fact that it is at 


once as free and as serious a branch of litera- © 


ture as any other. 
Certainly this might sometimes be doubted 


in presence of the enormous number of works | 


of fiction that appeal to the credulity of our 


generation, for it might easily seem that 


there could be no great character in a com- 
modity so quickly and easily produced. It 


must be admitted that good novels are much © 
compromised by bad ones, and that the field | 


at large suffers discredit from overcrowding. 
I think, however, that this injury is only 
superficial, and that the superabundance of 
written fiction proves nothing against the 
principle itself. It has been vulgarised, like 
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making but a single criticism of Mr. Besant, _ 


whose tone is so full of the love of his art, I 
may as well have done with it at once. 
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priori, have already had much to answer for, 
and that the good health of an art which 
undertakes so immediately to reproduce life 
must demand that it be perfectly free. It 
lives upon exercise, and the very meaning of 
exercise is freedom. The only obligation to 
which in advance we may hold a novel, with- 
out incurring the accusation of being arbi- 
trary, is that it be interesting. That general 
responsibility rests upon it, but it is the only 
one I can think of. The ways in which it is at 
liberty to accomplish this result (of interest- 
ing us) strike me as innumerable, and such as 
can only suffer from being marked out or 
fenced in by prescription. They are as vari- 
ous as the temperament of man, and they are 
successful in proportion as they reveal a 
particular mind, different from others. A 
novel is in its broadest definition a personal, 
a direct impression of life: that, to begin with, 
constitutes its value, which is greater or less 
according to the intensity of the impression. 
But there will be no intensity at all, and 
therefore no value, unless there is freedom to 
feeland say. The tracingoof a line to be fol- 
lowed, of a tone to be taken, of a form to be 
filled out, is a limitation of that freedom and 
a suppression of the very thing that we are 
most curious about. The form, it seems to 
me, is to be appreciated after the fact: then 
the author’s choice has been made, his 
standard has been indicated; then we can 
follow lines and directions and compare 
tones and resemblances. Then in a word we 
can enjoy one of the most charming of pleas- 
ures, we can estimate quality, we can apply 
the test of execution. The execution belongs 
to the author alone; it is what is most per- 
sonal to him, and we measure him by that. 
The advantage, the luxury, as well as the 


torment and responsibility of the novelist, is . 


that there is no limit to what he may at- 
tempt as an executant—no limit to his 
possible experiments, efforts, discoveries, 
successes. Here it is especially that he 
works, step by step, like his brother of the 
brush, of whom we may always say that he 
-has painted his picture in a manner best 
known' to himself. His manner is his secret, 
not necessarily a jealous one. He cannot dis- 
close it as a general thing if he would; he 
would be at a loss to teach it to others. I 
say this with a due recollection of having in- 
sisted on the community of method of the 
artist who paints a picture and the artist who 
writes a novel. The painter zs able to teach 
the rudiments of his practice, and it is possi- 
ble, from the study of good work (granted 


the aptitude), both to learn how to paint and 
to learn how to write. Yet it remains true, 
without injury to the rapprochement, that the 
literary artist would be obliged to say to his 
pupil much more than the other, ‘‘Ah, well, 
you must doit as you can!’’ Itis a question 
of degree, a matter of delicacy. If there are 
exact sciences, there are also exact arts, and 
the grammar of painting is so much more 
definite that it makes the difference. 

I ought ta add, however, that if Mr. Besant 
says at the beginning of his essay that the 
“laws of fiction may be laid down and taught 
with as much precision and exactness as the 
laws of harmony, perspective, and propor- 
tion,” he mitigates what might appear to be 
an extravagance by applying his remark to 
‘‘seneral’’ laws, and by expressing most of 
these rules in a manner with which it would 
certainly be unaccommodating to disagree. 
That the novelist must write from his experi- 
ence, that his ‘‘characters must be real and 
such as might be met with in actual life;”’ 
that ‘‘a young lady brought up in a quiet 
country village should avoid descriptions of 
garrison life,” and ‘“‘a writer whose friends 
and personal experiences belong to the lower 
middle-class should carefully avoid introduc- 
ing his characters into society;” that one 
should enter one’s notes in a common-place 
book; that one’s figures should be clear in 
outline; that making them clear by some 
trick of speech or of carriage is a bad method, 
and ‘describing them at length” is a worse 
one; that English Fiction should have a 
‘conscious moral purpose;” that “it is 
almost impossible to estimate too highly the 
value of careful workmanship — that is, of 
style;”’ that ‘‘the most important point of all 
is the story,” that ‘‘the story is everything”’: 
these are principles with most of which it is 
surely impossible not to sympathise. That 
remark about the lower middle-class writer 
and his knowing his place is perhaps rather 
chilling; but for the rest I should find it difh- 
cult to dissent from any one of these recom- 
mendations. At the same time, I should find 
it difficult positively to assent to them, with. 
the exception, perhaps, of the injunction as 
to entering one’s notes in a common-place 
book. They scarcely seem to me to have the 
quality that Mr. Besant attributes to the 
rules of the novelist — the “precision and 
exactness’ of “‘the laws of harmony, per- 
spective, and proportion.’’ They are sugges- 
tive, they are even inspiring, but they are 
not exact, though they are doubtless as much 
so as the case admits of: which is a proof of 
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that liberty of interpretation for which I just 
contended. For the value of these different 
injunctions — so beautiful and so vague — is 
wholly in the meaning one attaches to them. 
The characters, the situation, which strike one 
as real will be those that touch and interest one 
most, but the measure of reality is very diff- 
cult to fix. The reality of Don Quixote or of 
Mr. Micawber is a very delicate shade; it isa 
reality so coloured by the author’s vision 
that, vivid as it may be, one would hesitate 
to propose it as a model: one would expose 
one’s self to some very embarrassing ques- 
tions on the part of a pupil. It goes without 
saying that you will not write a good novel 
unless you possess the sense of reality; but it 
will be difficult to give you a recipe for calling 
that sense into being. Humanity is immense, 
and reality has a myriad forms; the most one 
can affirm is that some of the flowers of 
fiction have the odour of it, and others have 
not; as for telling you in advance how ‘your 
nosegay should be composed, that is another 
affair. It is equally excellent and inconclu- 
sive to say that one must write from experi- 
ence; to our supposititious aspirant such a 
declaration might savour of mockery. What 
kind of experience is intended, and where 
does it begin and end? Experience is never 
limited, and it is never complete; it is an im- 
mense sensibility, a kind of huge spiderweb 
of the finest silken threads suspended in 
the chamber of consciousness, and catching 
every air-borne particle in its tissue. It is 
the very atmosphere of the mind; and when 
the mind is imaginative — much more when 
it happens to be that of a man of genius — it 
takes to itself the faintest hints of life, it con- 
verts the very pulses of the air into revela- 
tions. The young lady living in a village has 
only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is 
lost to make it quite unfair (as it seems to me) 
to declare to her that she shall have nothing 
to say about the military. Greater mira- 
cles have been seen than that, imagination 
assisting, she should speak the truth about 
some of these gentlemen. I remember an 
English novelist, a woman of genius, telling 
me that she was much commended for the 
impression she had managed to give in one of 
her tales of the nature and way of life of the 
French Protestant youth. She had been 
asked where she learned so much about this 
recondite being, she had been congratulated 
on her peculiar opportunities. These oppor- 
tunities consisted in her having once, in 
Paris, as she ascended a staircase, passed an 
open door where, in the household of a 


pasteur, some of the young Protestants were 
seated at table round a finished meal. The 
glimpse made a picture; it lasted only a 
moment, but that moment was experience. 
She had got her direct personal impression, 
and she turned out her type. She knew 
what youth was, and what Protestantism; 
she also had the advantage of having seen 
what it was to be French, so that she con- 
verted these ideas into a concrete image and 
produced a reality. Above all, however, she 
was blessed with the faculty which when you 
give it an inch takes an ell, and which for the 
artist is a much greater source of strength 
than any accident of residence or of place in 
the social scale. The power to guess the un- 
seen from the seen, to trace the implication 
of things, to judge the whole piece by the 
pattern, the condition of feeling life in gen- 
eral so completely that you are well on your 
way to knowing any particular corner of it — 
this cluster of gifts may almost be said to 
constitute experience, and they occur in 
country and in town, and in the most differ- 
ing stages of education. If experience con- 
sists of impressions, it may be said that im- 
pressions are experience, just as (have we not 
seen it?) they are the very. air we breathe. 
Therefore, if I should certainly say to a 
novice, ‘‘Write from experience and experi- 
ence only,” I should feel that this was rather 
a tantalising monition if I were not careful 
immediately to add, ‘‘Try to be one of the 
people on whom nothing is lost!” 

I am far from intending by this to mini- 
mise the importance of exactness — of truth 
of detail. One can speak best from one’s 
own taste, and I may therefore venture to 
say that the air of reality (solidity of specifi- 
cation) seems to me to be the supreme virtue 
of a novel — the merit on which all its other 
merits (including that conscious moral pur- 
pose of which Mr. Besant speaks) helplessly 
and submissively depend. If it be not there 
they are all as nothing, and if these be there, 
they owe their effect to the success with 
which the author has produced the illusion of 
life. The cultivation of this success, the - 
study of this exquisite process, form, to my 
taste, the beginning and the end of the art of 
the novelist. They are his inspiration, his 
despair, his reward, his torment, his delight. 
It is here in very truth that he competes 
with life; it is here that he competes with his 
brother the painter in his attempt to render 
the look of things, the look that conveys 
their meaning, to catch the colour, the relief, 
the expression, the surface, the substance of 
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the human spectacle. It is in regard to this 
that Mr. Besant is well inspired when he bids 
him take notes. He cannot possibly take 
too many, he cannot possibly take enough. 
All life solicits him, and to ‘‘render’’ the 
simplest surface, to produce the most mo- 
mentary illusion, is a very complicated busi- 
ness. His case would be easier, and the rule 
would be more exact, if Mr. Besant had been 
able to tell him what notes to take. But this, 
I fear, he can never learn in any manual; it 
is the business of his life. He has to take a 
great many in order to select a few, he has to 
work them up as he can, and even the guides 
and philosophers who might have most to say 
to him must leave him alone when it comes to 
the application of precepts, as we leave the 
painter in communion with his palette. That 
his characters ‘‘must be clear in outline,” as 
Mr. Besant says — he feels that down to his 
boots; but how he shall make them so is a 
secret between his good angel and himself. 
It would be absurdly simple if he could be 
taught that a great deal of ‘‘description”’ 
would make them so, or that on the con- 
trary the absence of description and the cul- 
tivation of dialogue, or the absence of dia- 
logue and the multiplication of ‘‘incident,”’ 
would rescue him from his difficulties. No- 
thing, for instance, is more possible than that 
he be of a turn of mind for which this odd, 
literal opposition of description and dialogue, 
incident and description, has little meaning 
and light. People often talk of these things 
as if they had a kind of internecine distinct- 
ness, instead of melting into each other at 
every breath, and being intimately associated 
parts of one general effort of expression. I 
cannot imagine composition existing in a 
series of blocks, nor conceive, in any novel 
worth discussing at all, of a passage of de- 
scription that is not in its intention narrative, 
a passage of dialogue that is not in its inten- 
tion descriptive, a touch of truth of any sort 
that does not partake of the nature of inci- 
dent, or an incident that derives its interest 
from any other source than the general and 
only source of the success of a work of art — 
_ that of being illustrative. A novel is a living 
thing, all one and continuous, like any other 
organism, and in proportion as it lives will it 
be found, I think, that in each of the parts 
there is something of each of the other parts. 
The critic who over the close texture of a 
finished work shall pretend to trace a geogra- 
phy of items will mark some frontiers as 
artificial, I fear, as any that have been known 


tohistory. There isan old-fashioned distinc- _ 


tion between the novel of character and the 
novel of incident which must have cost many 
a smile to the intending fabulist who was 
keen about his work. It appears to me as 
little to the point as the equally celebrated 
distinction between the novel and the ro- 
mance — to answer as little to any reality. 
There are bad novels and good novels, as 
there are bad pictures and good pictures; but 
that is the only distinction in which I see any 
meaning, and I can as little imagine speaking 
of a novel of character as I can imagine 
speaking of a picture of character. When 
one says picture one says of character, when 
one says novel one says of incident, and the 
terms may be transposed at will. What is 
character but the determination of incident? 
What is incident but the illustration of char- 
acter? What is either a picture or a novel 
that is not of character? What else do we 
seek in it and find init? It is an incident for 
a woman to stand up with her hand resting on 
a table and look out at you in a certain way; 
or if it be not an incident I think it will be 
hard to say whatitis. At the same time it is 
an expression of character. If you say you 
don’t see it (character in that — allons donc’), 
this is exactly what the artist who has reasons 
of his own for thinking he does see it under- 
takes to show you. When a young man 
makes up his mind that he has not faith 
enough after all to enter the church as he 
intended, that is an incident, though you 
may not hurry to the end of the chapter to 
see whether perhaps he doesn’t change once 
more. I do not say that these are extraor- 
dinary or startling incidents. I do not pre- 
tend to estimate the degree of interest pro- 
ceeding from them, for this will depend upon 
the skill of the painter. It sounds almost 
puerile to say that some incidents are in- 
trinsically much more important than others, 
and I need not take this precaution after 
having professed my sympathy for the major 
ones in remarking that the only classification 
of the novel that I can understand is into 
that which has life and that which has it not. 
The novel and the romance, the novel’ 
of incident and that of character — these 
clumsy separations appear to me to have 
been made by critics and readers for their’ 
own convenience, and to help them out of 
some of their occasional queer predicaments, 
but to have little reality or interest for the 
producer, from whose point of view it is of 
course that we are attempting to consider the 
art of fiction. The case is the same with 
another shadowy category which Mr. Besant 
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apparently is disposed to set up — that of 
the ‘‘modern English novel’’; unless indeed 
it be that in this matter he has fallen into an 
accidental confusion of standpoints. It is 
not quite clear whether he intends the re- 
marks in which he alludes to it to be didactic 
or historical. It is as difficult to suppose a 
_ person intending to write a modern English 
as to suppose him writing an ancient English 
novel: that is a label which begs the question. 
One writes the novel, one paints the picture, 
of one’s language and of one’s time, and call- 
ing it modern English will not, alas! make the 
difficult task any easier. No more, unfor- 
tunately, will calling this or that work of one’s 
fellow-artist a romance — unless it be, of 
course, simply for the pleasantness of the 
thing, as for instance when Hawthorne gave 
this heading to his story of Blithedale. The 
French, who have brought the theory of fic- 
tion to remarkable completeness, have but 
one name for the novel, and have not at- 
tempted smaller things in it, that I can see, 
for that. I can think of no obligation to 
which the ‘‘romancer’’ would not be held 
equally with the novelist; the standard of 
execution is equally high for each. Of course 
it is of execution that we are talking — that 
being the only point of a novel that is open to 
contention. This is perhaps too often lost 
sight of, only to produce interminable confu- 
sions and cross-purposes. We must grant 
the artist his subject, his idea, his donnée: 
our Criticism is applied only to what he makes 
of it. Naturally I do not mean that we are 
bound to like it or find it interesting: in case 
we do not our course is perfectly simple — 
to let it alone. We may believe that of a 
certain idea even the most sincere novelist 
can make nothing at all, and the event may 
perfectly justify our belief; but the failure 
will have been a failure to execute, and it is in 
the execution that the fatal weakness is re- 
corded. If we pretend to respect the artist 
at all, we must allow him his freedom of 
choice, in the face, in particular cases, of in- 
numerable presumptions that the choice will 
not fructify. Art derives a considerable part 
of its beneficial exercise from flying in the 
face of presumptions, and some of the most 
‘interesting experiments of which it is capable 
are hidden in the bosom of common things. 
Gustave Flaubert has written a story about 
the devotion of a servant-girl to a parrot, and 
the production, highly finished as it is, cannot 
on the whole be called a success. We are 
perfectly free to find it flat, but I think it 
might have been interesting; and I, for my 


part, am extremely glad he should have 
written it; it is a contribution to our know- 
ledge of what can be done — or what cannot. 
Ivan Turgénieff has written a tale about a 
deaf and dumb serf and a lap-dog, and the 
thing is touching, loving, a little masterpiece. 
He struck the note of life where Gustave 
Flaubert missed it — he flew in the face of a 
presumption and achieved a victory. 
Nothing, of course, will ever take the place 
of the good old fashion of ‘‘liking”’ a work of 
art or not liking it: the most improved criti- 
cism will not abolish that primitive, that 
ultimate test. I mention this to guard my- 
self from the accusation of intimating that 
the idea, the subject, of a novel or a picture, 
does not matter. It matters, to my sense, in 
the highest degree, and if I might put up a 
prayer it would be that artists should. select 
none but the richest. Some, as I have al- 
ready hastened to admit, are much more re- 
munerative than others, and it would be a 
world happily arranged in which persons in- 
tending to treat them should be exempt from 
confusions and mistakes. 
condition will arrive only, I fear, on the same 
day that critics become purged from error. 
Meanwhile, I repeat, we do not judge the 
artist with fairness unless we say to him, 
“Oh, I grant you your starting-point, be- 
cause if I did not I should seem to prescribe 
to you, and heaven forbid I should take that 
responsibility. If I pretend to tell you 
what you must not take, you will call upon 
me to tell you then what you must take; in 
which case I shall be prettily caught. More- 
over, it isn’t till I have accepted your data 
that I can begin to measure you. I have the 
standard, the pitch; I have no right to tamper 
with your flute and then criticise your music. 
Of course I may not care for your idea at all; 
I may think it silly, or stale, or unclean; in 
which case I wash my hands of you alto- 
gether. I may content myself with believing 
that you will not have succeeded in being in- 
teresting, but I shall, of course, not attempt 
to demonstrate it, and you will be as indiffer- 
ent tomeasIamto you. I needn’t remind 
you that there are all sorts of tastes: who can 
know it better? Some people, for excellent 
reasons, don’t like to read about carpenters; 
others, for reasons even better, don’t like 
to read about courtesans. Many object to 
Americans. Others (I believe they are 
mainly editors and publishers) won’t look 
at Italians. .Some readers don’t like quiet 
subjects; others don’t like bustling ones. 
Some enjoy a complete illusion, others the 
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consciousness of large concessions. .They 
_ choose their novels accordingly, and if they 

don’t care about your idea they won't, a 

fortiori, care about your treatment.” 

So that it comes back very quickly, as I 
have said, to the liking: in spite of M. Zola, 
who reasons less powerfully than he repre- 
sents, and who will not reconcile himself 
to this absoluteness of taste, thinking that 
there are certain things that people ought to 
like, and that they can be made to like. I 
am quite at a loss to imagine anything (at 
any rate in this matter of fiction) that people 
ought to like or to dislike. Selection will be 
sure to take care of itself, for it has a constant 
motive behind it. That motive is simply ex- 

_ perience. As people feel life, so they will feel 
the art that is most closely related toit. This 
closeness of relation is what we should never 
forget in talking of the effort of the novel. 
Many people speak of it as a factitious, arti- 
ficial form, a product of ingenuity, the busi- 
ness of which is to alter and arrange the things 
that surround us, to translate them into con- 
ventional, traditional moulds. This, how- 
ever, is a view of the matter which carries us 
but a very short way, condemns the art to an 
eternal repetition of a few familiar clichés, 


cuts short its development, and leads us. 


straight tip to a dead wall. Catching the 
very note and trick, the strange irregular 
rhythm of life, that is the attempt whose 
strenuous force keeps Fiction upon her feet. 
In proportion as in what she offers us we see 
life without rearrangement do we feel that we 
are touching the truth; in proportion as we 
see it with rearrangement do we feel that we 
are being put off with a substitute, a, com- 
promise and convention. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear an extraordinary assurance of 
remark in regard to this matter of rearrang- 
_ ing, which is often spoken of as if it were the 
last word of art. Mr. Besant seems to me in 
danger of falling into the great error with his 
rather unguarded talk about ‘‘selection.”’ 
Art is essentially selection, but it is a selec- 
~ tion whose main care is to be typical, to be 
inclusive. For many people art means rose- 
~ coloured window-panes, and selection means 
picking a bouquet for Mrs. Grundy. They 
will tell you glibly that artistic considera- 
- tions have nothing to do with the disagree- 
; able, with the ugly; they will rattle off shal- 
low commonplaces about the province of art 
4 and the limits of art till you are moved to 
: 


' 


some wonder in return as to the province and 
the limits of ignorance. It appears to me 
that no one can ever have made a seriously 


| 
: 
| 


artistic attempt without becoming conscious 
of an immense increase —a kind of revela- 
tion — of freedom. One perceives in that 
case — by the light of a heavenly ray — that 
the province of art is all life, all feeling, all 
observation, all vision. As Mr. Besant so 
justly intimates, it is all experience. That is 
a sufficient answer to those who maintain 
that it must not touch the sad things of life, 
who stick into its divine unconscious bosom 
little prohibitory inscriptions on the end of 
sticks, such as we see in public gardens — 
“Tt is forbidden to walk on the grass; it is 
forbidden to touch the flowers; it is not al- 
lowed to introduce dogs or to remain after 
dark; it is requested .to keep to the right.” 
The young aspirant in the line of fiction 
whom we continue to imagine will do nothing 
without taste, for in that case his freedom 
would be of little use to him; but the first 
advantage of his taste will be to reveal to him 
the absurdity of the little sticks and tickets. 
If he have taste, I must add, of course he will 
have ingenuity, and my disrespectful refer- 
ence to that quality just now was not meant 
to imply that it is useless in fiction. But it is 
only a secondary aid; the first is a capacity 
for receiving straight impressions. 

Mr. Besant has some remarks on the ques- 
tion of ‘‘the story’’ which I shall not attempt 
to criticise, though they seem to me to con- 
tain a singular ambiguity, because I do not 
think I understand them. I cannot see what 
is meant by talking as if there were a part of 
a novel which is the story and part of it which 
for mystical reasons is not — unless indeed 
the distinction be made in a sense in which it 
is difficult to suppose that any one should at- 
tempt to convey anything. ‘‘The story,” if 
it represents anything, represents the subject, 
the idea, the donnée of the novel; and there is 
surely no ‘‘school’’ — Mr. Besant speaks of 
a school — which urges that a novel should 
be all treatment and no subject. There must 
assuredly be something to treat; every 
school is intimately conscious of that. This 
sense of the story being the idea, the starting- 
point, of the novel, is the only one that I see - 
in which it can be spoken of as.something 
different from its organic whole; and since in, 
proportion as the work is successful the idea 
permeates and penetrates it, informs and ani- 
mates it, so that every word and every punc- 
tuation-point contribute directly to the ex- 
pression, in that proportion do we lose our 
sense of the story being a blade which may be 
drawn more or less out of its sheath. The 
story and the novel, the idea and the form, 
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are the needle and thread, and I never heard 
of a guild of tailors who recommended the 
use of the thread without the needle, or the 
needle without the thread. Mr. Besant is 
not the only critic who may be observed to 
have spoken as if there were certain things 
in life which constitute stories, and certain 
others which do not. I find the same odd 
implication in an entertaining article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, devoted, as it happens, to 
Mr. Besant’s lecture. ‘‘The story is the 
thing!”’ says this graceful writer, as if with a 
tone of opposition to some other idea. I 
should think it was, as every painter who, as 
the time for ‘“‘sending in”’ his picture looms 
in the distance, finds himself still in quest of a 
subject — as every belated artist not fixed 
about his theme will heartily agree. There 
are some subjects which speak to us and 
others which do not, but he would be a clever 
man who should undertake to give a rule — 
an index expurgatorius — by which the story 
and the no-story should be known apart. It 
is impossible (to me at least) to imagine any 
such rule which shall not be altogether 
arbitrary. The writer in the Pall Mall op- 
poses the delightful (as I suppose) novel of 
Margot la Balafrée to certain tales in which 
“Bostonian. nymphs”? appear to have ‘‘re- 
jected English dukes for psychological rea- 
sons.” I am not acquainted with the ro- 
mance just designated, and can scarcely for- 
give the Pall Mall critic for not mentioning 
the name of the author, but the title appears 
to refer to a lady who may have received a 
scar in some heroic adventure. I am incon- 
solable at not being acquainted with this 
episode, but am utterly at a loss to see why it 
is a story when the rejection (or acceptance) 
of a duke is not, and why a reason, psycholog- 
ical or other, is not a subject when a cicatrix 
is. They are all particles of the multitudi- 
nous life with which the novel deals, and surely 
no dogma which pretends to make it lawful 
to touch the one and unlawful to touch the 
other will stand for a moment on its feet. It 
is the special picture that must stand or fall, 
according as it seem to possess truth or to 
lack it. Mr. Besant does not, to my sense, 
light up the subject by intimating that a 
story must, under penalty of not being a 
story, consist of ‘‘adventures.”’ Why of ad- 
ventures more than of green spectacles? . He 
mentions a category of impossible things, and 
among them he places “fiction without ad- 
venture.’’ Why without adventure, more 
than without matrimony, or celibacy, or par- 
turition, or cholera, or hydropathy, or Jansen- 


ism?. This seems to me to bring the novel 


back to the hapless little réle of being an | 


artificial, ingenious thing — bring it down 
from its large, free character of an immense 
and exquisite correspondence with life. And 
what zs adventure, when it comes to that, 


and by what sign is the listening pupil to 


recognise it? It is an adventure — an im- 
mense one—for me to write this little 


article; and for a Bostonian nymph to reject | 
an English duke is an adventure only less | 


stirring, I should say, than for an English 
duke to be rejected by a Bostonian nymph. 


I see dramas within dramas in that, and in- 


numerable points of view. A psychological 
reason is, to my imagination, an object 
adorably pictorial; to catch the tint of its 
complexion — I feel as if that idea might in- 
spire one to Titianesque efforts. There are 
few things more exciting to me, in short, thau 
a psychological reason, and yet, I protest, 
the novel seems to me the most magnificent 
form of art. I have just been reading, at the 
same time, the delightful story of Treasure 
Island, by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and, 
in a manner less consecutive, the last tale 
from M. Edmond de Goncourt, which is en- 
titled Chérie. One of these works treats of 


.murders, mysteries, islands of dreadful re- 


nown, hairbreadth escapes, miraculous coin- 
cidences and buried doubloons. The other 
treats of a little French girl who lived in a 
fine house in Paris, and died of wounded 
sensibility because no one would marry her. 
I call Treasure Island delightful, because it 
appears to me to have succeeded wonderfully 
in what it attempts; and I venture to bestow 
no epithet upon Chérie, which strikes me as 
having failed deplorably in what it attempts 
— that is in tracing the development of the 
moral consciousness. of a child. But one of 
these productions strikes me as exactly as 
much of a novel as the other, and as having a 
‘story’? quite as much. The moral con- 
sciousness of a child isas mucha part of life 
as the islands of the Spanish Main, and the 
one sort of geography seems to me to have 
those ‘‘surprises’’ of which Mr. Besant 
speaks quite as much as the other. For my- 
self (since it comes back in the last resort, as I 
say, to the preference of the individual), the 
picture of the child’s experience has the ad- 
vantage that I can at successive steps (an 
immense luxury, near to the ‘‘sensual pleas- 
ure’’ of which Mr. Besant’s critic in the Pall 
Mall speaks) say Yes or No, as it may be, to 
what the artist puts before me. I have been 
a child in fact, but I have been on a quest for 
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a buried treasure only in supposition, and it 


is a simple accident that with M. de Gon- 
court I should have for the most part to say 


No. With George Eliot, when she painted 
that country with a far other intelligence, I 
always said Yes. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Besant’s 
lecture is unfortunately the briefest passage 
—his very cursory allusion to the ‘‘con- 
scious moral purpose” of the novel. Here 
again it is not very clear whether he be re- 
cording a fact or laying down a principle; it is 
a great pity that in the latter case he should 
not have developed his idea. This branch of 
the subject is of immense importance, and 
Mr. Besant’s few words point to considera- 
tions of the widest reach, not to be lightly 
disposed of. He will have treated the art of 
fiction but superficially who is not prepared 
to go every inch of the way that these con- 
siderations will carry him. It is for this 
reason that at the beginning of these remarks 
I was careful to notify the reader that my 
reflections on so large a theme have no pre- 
tension to be exhaustive. Like Mr. Besant, 
I have left the question of the morality of the 
novel till the last, and at the last I find I have 
used up my space. It is a question sur- 
rounded with difficulties, as witness the very 
first that meets us, in the form of a definite 
question, on the threshold. Vagueness, in 
such a discussion, is fatal, and what is the 
meaning of your morality and your conscious 
moral purpose? Will you not define your 
terms and explain how (a novel being a pic- 
ture) a picture can be either moral or im- 
moral? You wish to paint a moral picture 
or carve a moral statue: will you not tell us 
how you would set about it? We are dis- 
cussing the Art of Fiction; questions of art 
are questions (in the widest sense) of execu- 
tion; questions of morality are quite another 
affair, and will you not let us see how it is 
that you find it so easy to mix them up? 
These things are so clear to Mr. Besant that 
he has deduced from them a law which he 
sees embodied in English Fiction, and which 
is ‘‘a truly admirable thing and a great 
cause for congratulation.’ It is a great 
cause for congratulation indeed when such 
thorny problems become as smooth as silk. 
I may add that in so far as Mr. Besant per- 
ceives that in point of fact English Fiction 
has addressed itself preponderantly, to these 
delicate questions he will appear to many 
people to have made a vain discovery. They 
will have been positively struck, on the con- 
trary, with the moral timidity of the usual 
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English novelist; with his (or with her) aver- 
sion to face the difficulties with which on 
every side the treatment of reality bristles. 
He is apt to be extremely. shy (whereas the 
picture that Mr. Besant draws is a picture of 
boldness), and the sign of his work, for the 
most part, is a cautious silence on certain 
subjects. In the English novel (by which of 
course I mean the American as well), more 
than in any other, there is a traditional differ- 
ence between that which people know and 
that which they agree to admit that they 
know, that which they see and that which 
they speak of, that which they feel to a part 
of life and that which they allow to enter into 
literature. There is the great difference, in 
short, between what they talk of in conversa- 
tion and what they talk of in print. The es- 
sence of moral energy is to survey the whole 
field, and I should directly reverse Mr. 
Besant’s remark and say not that the English 
novel has a purpose, but that it has a diff- 
dence. To what degree a purpose in a work 
of art is a source of corruption I shall not at- 
tempt to inquire; the one that seems to me 
least dangerous is the purpose of making a 
perfect work. As,for our novel, I may say 
lastly on this score that as we find it in Eng- 
land to-day it strikes me as addressed in a 
large degree to “young people,’ and that 
this in itself constitutes a presumption that 
it willbe rather shy. Thereare certain things 
which it is generally agreed not to discuss, 
not even to mention, before young people. 
That is very well, but the absence of discus- 
sion is not a symptom of the moral passion. 
The purpose of the English novel — “a 
truly admirable thing, and a great cause for 
congratulation’’.— strikes me therefore as 
rather negative. 

There is one point at which the moral 
sense and the artistic sense lie very near to- 
gether; that is in the light of the very obvious 
truth that the deepest quality of a work of 
art will always be the quality of the mind of 
the producer. In proportion as that intelli- 
gence is fine will the novel, the picture, the 
statue partake of the substance of beauty and 
truth. To be constituted of such elements is, 
to my vision, to have purpose enough. No 
good novel will ever proceed from a super- 
ficial mind; that seems to me an axiom 
which, for the artist in fiction, will cover all 
needful moral ground: if the youthful aspirant 
take it to heart it will illuminate for him many 
of the mysteries of ‘‘purpose.” There are 
many other useful things that might be said 
to him, but I have come to the end of my 
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article, and can only touch them as I pass. 
The critic in the Pall Mall Gazette, whom I 
have already quoted, draws attention to the 
danger, in speaking of the art of fiction, of 
generalising. The danger that he has in 
mind is rather, I imagine, that of particular- 
ising, for there are some comprehensive re- 
marks which, in addition to those embodied 
in Mr. Besant’s suggestive lecture, might 
without fear of misleading him be addressed 
to the ingenuous student. I should remind 
him first of the magnificence of the form that 
is open to him, which offers to sight so few 
restrictions and such innumerable oppor- 
tunities. The other arts, in comparison, ap- 
pear confined and hampered; the various 
conditions under which they are exercised 
are so rigid and definite. But the only condi- 
_ tion that I can think of attaching to the com- 
position of the novel is, as I have already 
said, that it be sincere. This freedom is a 
splendid privilege, and the first lesson of the 
young novelist is to learn to be worthy of it. 
“Enjoy it as it deserves,”’ I should say to 
him; ‘‘take possession of it, explore it to its 
utmost extent, publish it, rejoice in it. All 
life belongs to you, and do not listen either 
to those who would shut you up into corners 
of it and tell you that it is only here and there 
that art inhabits, or to those who would 
persuade you that this heavenly messenger 
wings her way outside of life altogether, 
breathing a superfine air, and turning away 
her head from the truth of things. There is 
no impression of life, no manner of seeing 
it and feeling it, to which the plan of the 
novelist may not offer a place; you have only 
to remember that talents so dissimilar as 
those of Alexandre Dumas and Jane Austen, 
Charles Dickens and Gustave Flaubert have 
worked in this field with equal glory. Do not 
think too much about optimism and pessi- 
mism; try and catch the colour of life itself. 
In France to-day we see a prodigious effort 
(that of Emile Zola, to whose solid and serious 
work no explorer of the capacity of the novel 
can allude without respect), we see an ex- 
traordinary effort, vitiated by a spirit of pes- 
simism ona narrow basis. M. Zola is mag- 
nificent, but he strikes an English reader 
as ignorant; he has an air of working in the 
dark; if he had as much light as energy, his 
results would be of the highest value. As for 
the aberrations of a shallow optimism, the 
ground (of English fiction especially) is 
strewn with their brittle particles as with 
broken glass. If you must indulge in con- 
clusions, let them have the taste of a wide 


knowledge. 


perfect a work. Be generous and delicate 
and pursue ’the prize.” 


THE REAL THING’ 
(1893) 


I 

When the porter’s wife (she used to an- 
swer the house-bell), announced ‘‘A gentle- 
man — witha lady, sir,” I had, as I often had 
in those days, for the wish was father to the 
thought, an immediate vision of sitters. 
Sitters my visitors in this case proved to be; 
but not in the sense I should have preferred. 
However, there was nothing at first to indi- 
cate that they might have come for a por- 
trait. The gentleman, a man of fifty, very 
high and very straight, with a moustache 
slightly grizzled and a dark grey walking- 
coat admirably fitted, both of which I noted 
professionally — I don’t mean as a barber or 
yet as a tailor — would have struck me as a 
celebrity if celebrities often were striking. It 


was a truth of which I had for some time been 


conscious that a figure with a good deal of 
frontage was, as one might say, almost never 
a public institution. A glance at the lady 
helped to remind me of this paradoxical law: 
she also looked too distinguished to be a “‘ per- 
sonality.” Moreover one would scarcely 
come across two variations together. 
Neither of the pair spoke immediately — 
they only prolonged the preliminary gaze 
which suggested that each wished to give the 
other a chance. They were visibly shy; they 
stood there letting me take them in — which, 
as I afterwards perceived, was the most 
practical thing they could have done. In 
this way their embarrassment served their 
cause. I had seen people painfully reluctant 
to mention that they desired anything so 
gross as to be represented on canvas; but the 
scruples of my new friends appeared almost 
insurmountable. Yet the gentleman might 
have said ‘‘I should like a portrait of my 
wife,’ and the lady might have said “‘I 
should like a portrait of my husband.” Per- 
haps they were not husband and wife — this 
naturally would make the matter more deli- 
cate. Perhaps they wished to be done 
together — in which case they ought to have 
brought a third person to break the news. 
‘“‘We come from Mr. Rivet,” the lady said 


1Rrom The Real Thing and Other Stories. Copyright, 
1803, by The Macmillan Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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at last, with a dim smile which had the ettfect 
of a moist sponge passed over a ‘‘sunk”’ 
piece of painting,-as well as of a vague allu- 
sion to vanished beauty. She was as tall and 
straight, in her degree, as her companion, and 
with ten years less to carry. She looked as 
sad as a woman could look whose face was 
not charged with expression; that is her 
tinted oval mask showed friction as an ex- 
posed surface shows it. The hand of time 
had played over her freely, but only to sim- 
plify.. She was slim and stiff, and so well- 
dressed, in dark blue cloth, with lappets and 
pockets and buttons, that it was clear she 
employed the same tailor as her husband. 
The couple had an indefinable air of prosper- 
ous thrift — they evidently got a good deal 
of luxury for their money. If I was to be one 
of their luxuries it would behove me to con- 
sider my terms. 

“Ah, Claude Rivet recommended me?” 
I inquired; and I added that it was very 
kind of him, though I could reflect that, as 
he only painted landscape, this was not,a 
sacrifice. 

The lady looked very hard at the gentle- 
man, and the gentleman looked round the 
room. Then staring at the floor a moment 
and stroking his moustache, he rested his 
pleasant eyes on me with the remark: ‘He 
said you were the right one.”’ 

“T try to be, when people want to sit.” 

‘Yes, we should like to,’’ said the lady 
anxiously. 

“Do you mean together?” 

My visitors exchanged a glance. ‘If you 
could do anything with me, I suppose .it 
would be double,” the gentleman stammered. 

“Oh yes, there’s naturally a higher charge 
for two figures than for one.” 

“We should like to make it pay,” the hus- 
band confessed. 

“That’s very good of you,”’ I returned, ap- 
preciating so unwonted a sympathy — for I 
supposed he meant pay the artist. 

A sense of strangeness seemed to dawn on 
the lady. ‘‘We mean for the illustrations — 
Mr. Rivet said you might put one in.” 

“Put one in—an illustration?’”’ I was 
‘equally confused. 
“Sketch her off, you know,” said the 
gentleman, colouring. 

It was only then that I understood the 
service Claude Rivet had rendered me; he 
had told them that I worked in black and 
white, for magazines, for story-books, for 
sketches of contemporary life, and conse- 
quently had frequent employment for mod- 


els. These things were true, but it was not 
less true (I may confess it now — whether 
because the aspiration was to lead to every- 
thing or to nothing I leave the reader to 
guess), that I couldn’t get the honours, to 
say nothing of the emoluments, of a great 
painter of portraits out of my head. My 
‘‘illustrations’’ were my pot-boilers; I looked 
to a different branch of art (far and away the 
most interesting it had always seemed to me), 
to perpetuate my fame. There was no shame 
in looking to it also to make my fortune; but 
that fortune was by so much further from 
being made from the moment my visitors 
wished to be “‘done’’ for nothing. I was 
disappointed; for in the pictorial sense I had 
immediately seen them. I had seized their 
type — I had already settled what I would 
do with it. Something that wouldn’t abso- 
lutely have pleased them, I afterwards re- 
flected. 

‘‘Ah,, you’re — you’re—a— ?”’. I. be- 
gan, as soon as had mastered my surprise. I 
couldn’t bring out the dingy word ‘‘ models”’; 
it seemed to fit the case so little. 

“We haven’t had much practice,” said the 
lady. 

“We've got to do something, and we’ve 
thought that an artist in your line might per- 
haps make something of us,’’ her husband 
threw off. He further mentioned that they 
didn’t know many artists and that they had 
gone first, on the off-chance (he painted 
views of course, but sometimes put in figures 
— perhaps I remembered), to Mr. Rivet, 
whom they had met a few years before at a 
place in Norfolk where he was sketching. 

‘We used to sketch a little ourselves,”’ the 
lady hinted. 

“It’s very awkward, but we absolutely 
must do something,’’ her husband went on. 

‘“‘Of course, we’re not so very young,’’ she 
admitted, with a wan smile. 

With the remark that I might as well know 
something more about them, the husband 
had handed me a card extracted from a neat 
new pocket-book (their appurtenances were 
all of the freshest) and inscribed with the - 
words ‘‘Major Monarch.’’ Impressive as 
these words were they didn’t carry my know- 
ledge much further; but my visitor presently 
added: ‘‘I’ve left the army, and we’ve had the 
misfortune to.lose our money. In fact our 
means are dreadfully small.”’ 

“Tt’s an awful bore,”’ said Mrs. Monarch. 

They evidently wished to be discreet — to 
take care not to swagger because they were 
gentlefolks. I perceived they would. have 
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been willing to recognise this as something of 
a drawback, at the same time that I guessed 
at an underlying sense — their consolation 
in adversity — that they had their points. 
They certainly had; but these advantages 
struck me as preponderantly social; such for 
instance as would help to make a drawing- 
room look well. However, a drawing-room 
was always, or ought to be, a picture. 

In consequence of his wife’s allusion to 
their age Major Monarch observed: ‘ Natu- 
rally, it’s more for the figure that we thought 
of going in. We can still hold ourselves up.” 
On the instant I saw that the figure was in- 
deed their strong point. His ‘‘naturally”’ 
didn’t sound vain, but it lighted up the ques- 
tion. ‘She has got the best,”’ he continued, 
nodding at his wife, with a pleasant after- 
dinner absence of circumlocution. I could 
only reply, as if we were in fact sitting over 
our wine, that this didn’t prevent his own 
from being very good; which led him in turn 
to rejoin: “‘We thought that if you ever have 
to do people like us, we might be something 
like it. She, particularly — for a lady in a 
book, you know.” 

I was so amused by them that, to get more 
of it, I did my best to take their point of view; 
and though it was an embarrassment to find 
myself appraising physically, as if they were 
animals on hire or useful blacks, a pair whom 
I should have expected to meet only in one of 
the relations in which criticism is tacit, I 
looked at Mrs. Monarch judicially enough to 
be able to exclaim, after a moment, with con- 
viction: ‘‘Oh yes, a lady in a book!”” She 
was singularly like a bad illustration. 

“We'll stand up, if you like,’’ said the 
Major; and he raised himself before me with 
a really grand air. 

I could take his measure at a glance — he 
was six feet two and a perfect gentleman. It 
would have paid any club in process of forma- 
tion and in want of a stamp to engage him at 
a salary to stand in the principal window. 
What struck me immediately was that in 
coming to me they had rather missed their 
vocation; they could surely have been turned 
to better account for advertising purposes. 
I couldn’t of course see the thing in detail, 
but I could see them make someone’s fortune 
—I[ don’t mean their own. There was 
something in them for a waistcoat maker, 
an hotel-keeper or a soap-vendor. I could 
imagine ‘‘We always use it’’ pinned on their 
bosoms with the greatest effect; I had a vision 
of the promptitude with which they would 
launch a table d’héte. 


Mrs. Monarch sat still, not from pride but 


from shyness, and presently her husband 
said to her: ‘‘Get up my dear and show how 
smart you are.’’ She obeyed, but she had no 
need to get up to show it. She walked to the 
end of the studio, and then she came back 
blushing, with her fluttered eyes on her hus- 
band. I was reminded of an incident I had 
accidentally had a glimpse of in Paris — 
being with a friend there, a dramatist about 
to produce a play — when an actress came to 
him to ask to be intrusted with a part. She 
went through her paces before him, walked 
up and down as Mrs. Monarch was doing. 
Mrs. Monarch did it quite as well, but I ab- 
stained from applauding. It was very odd to 
see such people apply for such poor pay. She 
looked as if she had ten thousand a year. 
Her husband had used the word that de- 
scribed her: she was, in the London current 
jargon, essentially and typically ‘‘smart.” 
Her figure was, in the same order of ideas, 
conspicuously and irreproachably “good.” 
For a woman of her age her waist was sur- 
prisingly small; her elbow moreover had the 
orthodox crook. She held her head at the 
conventional angle; but why did she come to 
me! She ought to have tried on jackets at a 
big shop. I feared my visitors were not only 
destitute, but ‘‘artistic’’ — which would be 
a great complication. When she sat down 
again I thanked her, observing that what a 
draughtsman most valued in his model was 
the faculty of keeping quiet. 

“Oh, she can keep quiet,’ said Major 
Monarch. Then he added, jocosely: ‘I’ve 
always kept her quiet.”’ 

“T’m not a nasty fidget, am I?”’ Mrs. Mon- 
arch appealed to her husband. 

He addressed his answers to me. 


she was known as the Beautiful Statue.” 
‘Oh dear!’ said Mrs. Monarch, ruefully. 


‘‘Of course I should want a certain amount | 


of expression,” I rejoined. 
“Of course!’’ they both exclaimed. 


‘And then I suppose you know that you'll 


get awfully tired.” 4 
“Oh, we never get tired!” they eagerly 
cried. 
‘‘Have you had any kind of practice?” 
They hesitated — they* looked at each 
other. ‘We've been photographed, 7m- 
mensely,”’ said Mrs. Monarch. 
“She means the fellows have asked ‘us, 
added the Major. 


“Per- | 
haps it isn’t out of place to mention — be-— 
cause we ought to be quite business-like, — 
oughtn’t we? — that when I married her 
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_‘*T see — because you're so good-looking.” 
“T don’t know what they thought, but 
they were always after us.”’ 
“We always got our photographs for 
_nothing,”’ smiled Mrs. Monarch. 
_ ‘We might have brought some, my dear,”’ 
her husband remarked. 
“I’m not sure we have any left. We've 
given quantities away,’ she explained to me. 
“With our autographs and that sort of 
thing,’ said the Major. 
‘Are they to be got in the shops?” I in- 
quired, as a harmless pleasantry. 
““Oh, yes; hers — they used to be.” 
‘“Not now,’”’ said Mrs. Monarch, with her 
eyes on the floor. 


II 


I could fancy the “‘sort of thing” they put 
on the presentation-copies of their photo- 
graphs, and I was sure they wrote a beautiful 
hand. It was odd how quickly I was sure of 
everything that concerned them. If they 
were now so poor as to have to earn shillings 
and pence, they never had had much of a 
Their good looks had been their 
capital, and they had good-humouredly made 
the most of the: career that this resource 
marked out for them. It was in their faces, 
the blankness, the deep intellectual repose of 
the twenty years of country-house visiting 
which had given them pleasant intonations. 
I could see the sunny drawing-rooms, 


_ sprinkled with periodicals she didn’t read, in 


~ were welcome. 


. 


which Mrs. Monarch had continuously sat; 
-I could see the wet shrubberies in which 
she had walked, equipped to admiration for 
either exercise. I could see the rich covers 
the Major had helped te shoot and the won- 
derful garments in which, late at night, he 
repaired to the smoking-room to talk about 
them. I could imagine their leggings and 
waterproofs, their knowing tweeds and rugs, 
their rolls of sticks and cases of tackle and 
neat umbrellas; and I could evoke the exact 
appearance of their servants and the compact 
variety of their luggage on the platforms of 
country stations. 

They gave small tips, but they were liked; 
they didn’t do anything themselves, but they 
They looked so well every- 
where; they gratified the general relish for 
stature, complexion and “form.” They 
knew it without fatuity or vulgarity, and 
they respected themselves in consequence. 
They were not superficial; they were thorough 
and kept themselves up — it had been their 
line. People with such a taste for activity 


had to have some line. I could feel how, 
even in a dull house, they could have been 
counted upon for cheerfulness. At present 
something had happened — it didn’t matter 
what, their little income had grown less, it 
had grown least — and they had to do some- 
thing for pocket-money. Their friends liked 
them, but didn’t like to support them. There 
was something about them that represented 
credit — their clothes, their manners, their 
type; but if credit is a large empty pocket in 
which an occasional chink reverberates, the 
chink at least must be audible. What they 
wanted of me was to help to make it so. 
Fortunately they had no children — I soon 
divined that. They would also perhaps wish 
our relations to be kept secret: this was why 
it was ‘‘for the figure’’ — the reproduction of 
the face would betray them. 

I liked them — they were so simple; and I 
had no objection to them if they would suit. 
But, somehow, with all their perfections I 
didn’t easily believe in them. After all they 
were amateurs, and the ruling passion of my 
life was the detestation of the amateur. 
Combined with this was another perversity 
—an innate preference for the represented 
subject over the real one: the defect of the 
real one was so apt to bea lack of representa- 
tion. I liked things that appeared; then one 
was sure. Whether they were or not was a 
subordinate and almost always a profitless 
question. There were other considerations, 
the first of which was that I already had two 
or three people in use, notably a young 
person with big feet, in alpaca, from Kilburn, 
who for a couple of years had come to me 
regularly for my illustrations and with whom 
I was still — perhaps ignobly — satisfied. I 
frankly explained to my visitors how the case 
stood; but they had taken more precautions 
than I supposed. They had reasoned out 
their opportunity, for Claude Rivet had told 
them of the projected édition de luxe of one 
of the writers of our day — the rarest of the 
novelists — who, long neglected by the 
multitudinous vulgar and dearly prized by 
the attentive (need I mention Philip Vin- — 
cent?) had had the happy fortune of seeing, 
late in life, the dawn and then the full light of 
a higher criticism — an estimate in which, on 
the part of the public, there was something 
really of expiation. The edition in question, 
planned by a publisher of taste, was practi- 
cally an act of high reparation; the wood-cuts 
with which it was to be enriched were the 
homage of English art to one of the most in- 
dependent representatives of English letters. 
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Major and Mrs. Monarch confessed to me 
that they had hoped I might be able to work 
them into my share of the enterprise. They 
knew I was to do the first of the books, 
“Rutland Ramsay,’’ but I had to make clear 
to them that my participation in the rest of 
the affair — this first book was to be a test 
— was to depend on the satisfaction I should 
give. If this should be limited my employers 
would drop me without a scruple. -It was 
therefore a crisis for me, and naturally I was 
making special preparations, looking about 
for new people, if they should be necessary, 
and securing the best types. I admitted how- 
ever that I should like to settle down to two 
or three good models who would do for every- 
thing. 

“Should we have often to—~a-— put on 
special clothes?’’ Mrs. Monarch timidly 
demanded. 

‘Dear, yes — that’s half the business.” 

‘‘And should we be expected to supply our 
own costumes?” 

“Oh, no; I’ve got a lot of things. A 
painter’s models put on — or put off — any- 
thing he likes.”’ 

‘“‘And do you mean — a — the same?”’ 

“The same?”’ 

Mrs. Monarch looked at her husband 
again. 

“Oh, she was just wondering,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘if the costumes are in general use.” 
I had to confess that they were, and I men- 
tioned further that some of them (I had a lot 
of genuine, greasy last-century things), had 
served their time, a hundred years ago, on 
living, world-stained men and women. 
‘We'll put on anything that fits,” said the 
Major. 

“Oh, I arrange that — they fit in the pic- 
tures.” 

“I’m afraid I should do better for the 
modern books. I would come as you like,” 
said Mrs. Monarch. 

“She has got a lot of clothes at home: 
they might do for contemporary life,’’ her 
husband continued. 

“Oh, I can fancy scenes in which you’d be 
quite natural.’’ And indeed I could see the 
slipshod rearrangements of stale properties 
—— the stories I tried to produce pictures for 
without the exasperation of reading them — 
whose sandy tracts the good lady might help 
to people. But I had to return to the fact 
that for this sort of work — the daily me- 
chanical grind —I was already equipped; 
the people I was working with were fully 
adequate. 


“We only thought we might be more like 
some characters,’’ said Mrs. Monarch mildly, 
getting up. . 

Her husband also rose; he stood looking at 
me with a dim wistfulness that was touching 
in so fine a man. 
pul! sometimes to have —a—to have?” 
He hung fire; he wanted me to help him by 
phrasing what he meant. But I couldn’t — 
I didn’t know. . So he brought it out, awk- 
wardly: “The real thing; a gentleman, you 
know, or a lady.”’ I was quite ready to give 
a general assent — I admitted that there was 
a great dealin that. This encouraged Major 
Monarch to say, following up his appeal with 
an unacted gulp: “It’s awfully hard — we’ve 
tried everything.”’ The gulp was communi- 
cative; it proved too much for his wife. Be- 
fore I knew it Mrs. Monarch had dropped 
again upon a divan and burst into tears. 
Her husband sat down beside her, holding 
one of her hands; whereupon she quickly 
dried her eyes with the other, while I felt em- 
barrassed as she looked up at me. ‘“‘ There 
isn’t a confounded job I haven’t applied for 
— waited for — prayed for. You can fancy 
we'd be pretty bad first. Secretaryships and 
that sort of thing? You might as well ask 
fora peerage. I’d be anything — I’m strong; 
a messenger or a coalheaver. I’d put ona 
gold-laced cap and open carriage-doors in 
front of the haberdasher’s; I’d hang about a 
station, to carry portmanteaus; I’d be a 
postman. But they won’t look at you; 
there are thousands, as good as yourself, al- 
ready on the ground. Gentlemen, poor beg- 
gars, who have drunk their wine, who have 
kept their hunters!” 

I was as reassuring as I knew how to be, 
and my visitors were presently on their feet 
again while, for the experiment, we agreed on 
an hour. We were discussing it when the 
door opened and Miss Churm came in with a 
wet umbrella. Miss Churm had to take the 
omnibus to Maida Vale and then walk half-a- 
mile. She looked a trifle blowsy and slightly 
splashed. I scarcely ever saw her come in 
without thinking afresh how odd it was that, 
being so little in herself, she should yet be so 
much in others. She was a meagre little 
Miss Churm, but she was an ample heroine 
of romance. She was only a freckled cock- 
ney, but she could represent everything, 
from a fine lady to a shepherdess; she had the 
faculty, as she might have had a fine voice or 
long hair. She couldn’t spell, and she loved 
beer, but she had two or three ‘‘points,’’ and 
practice, and a knack, and mother-wit, and a 


“Wouldn’t it be rather a_ 
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kind of whimsical sensibility, and a love of 
the theatre, and seven sisters, and not an 
ounce of respect, especially for the h. The 
first thing my visitors saw was that her um- 
brella was wet, and in their spotless perfec- 
tion they visibly winced at it. The rain had 
come on since their arrival. 

“I’m all in a soak; there was a mess of 
people in the ’bus. I wish you lived near a 
stytion,”’ said Miss Churm. I requested her 
to get ready as quickly as possible, and she 
passed into the room in which she always 
changed her dress. But before going out she 
asked me what she was to get into this time. 

“It’s the Russian princess, don’t you 
know?’ I answered; ‘‘the one with the 
‘golden eyes,’ in black velvet, for the long 
thing in the Cheapside.” 

“Golden eyes? I say/’”’ cried Miss 
Churm, while my companions watched her 
with intensity as she withdrew. She always 
arranged herself, when she was late, before I 
could turn round; and | kept my visitors a 
little, on purpose, so that they might get an 
idea, from seeing her, what would be ex- 
pected of themselves. I mentioned that she 
was quite my notion of an excellent model— 
she was really very clever. 

“Do you think she looks like a Russian 
princess?”? Major Monarch asked, with 
lurking alarm. 

“When I make her, yes.” 

“Oh, if you have to make her — !’’ he 
reasoned, acutely. 

“That's the most you canask. There are 
so many that are not makeable.”’ 


“Well now, here’s a lady’? — and with a 
persuasive smile he passed his arm into his 
wife’s — ‘“‘who’s already made!”’ 


“Oh, I’m not a Russian princess,” Mrs. 
Monarch protested, a little coldly. I could 
see that she had known some and didn’t like 
them. There, immediately, was a complica- 
tion of a kind that I never had to fear with 
Miss Churm. 

This young lady came back in black velvet 
— the gown was rather rusty and very low on 
her lean shoulders— and with a Japanese 
fan in her red hands. I reminded her that in 
the scene I was doing she had to look over 
-someone’s head. ‘‘I forget whose it is; but 
it doesn’t matter. Just look over a head.” 

“Y’d rather look over a stove,’’ said Miss 
Churm; and she took her station near the fire. 
She fell into position, settled herself into a 
tall attitude, gave a certain backward incli- 
nation to her head and a certain forward 
droop to her fan, and looked, at least to my 


prejudiced sense, distinguished and charming, 
foreign and dangerous. We left her looking 
so, while I went down-stairs with Major and 


~Mrs. Monarch. 


“T think I could come about as near it as 
that,’’ said Mrs. Monarch. 

“Oh, you think she’s shabby, but you must 
allow for the alchemy of art.”’ 

However, they went off with an evident 
increase of comfort, founded on their de- 
monstrable advantage in being the real 
thing. I could fancy them shuddering over 
Miss Churm. She was very droll about 
them when I went back, for I told her what 
they wanted. 

“Well, if she can sit I'll tyke to bookkeep- 
ing,’’ said my model. 

‘““She’s very lady-like,’’ I replied, as an in- 
nocent form of aggravation. 

‘So much the worse for you. 
she can’t turn round.” 

“She'll do for the fashionable novels.” 

“Oh yes, she’ll do for them!’’ my model 
humorously declared. ‘“‘Ain’t they bad 
enough without her?’’ I had often sociably 
denounced them to Miss Churm. 


That means 


III 


It was for the elucidation of a mystery in 
one of these works that I first tried Mrs. 
Monarch. Her husband came with her, to be 
useful if necessary — it was sufficiently clear 
that as a general thing he would prefer to 
come with her. At first I wondered if this 
were for ‘‘propriety’s”’ sake — if he were go- 
ing to be jealousand meddling. Theidea was 
too tiresome, and if it had been confirmed it 
would speedily have brought our acquaint- 
ance to a close.. But I soon saw there was 
nothing in it and that if he accompanied Mrs. 
Monarch it was (in addition to the chance 
of being wanted), simply because he had 
nothing else to do. When she was away 
from him his occupation was gone — she 
never had been away from him. I judged, 
rightly, that in their awkward situation their 
close union was their main comfort and that 
this union had no weak spot. It was real 
marriage, an encouragement to the hesitating, 
a nut for pessimists to crack. Their address 
was humble (I remember afterwards thinking 
it had been the only thing about them that 
was really professional), and I could fancy the 
lamentable lodgings in which the Major 
would have been left alone. He could bear 
them with his wife — he couldn’t bear them 
without her. 

He had too much tact to try and make 
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himself agreeable when he couldn’t be useful; 
so he simply sat and waited, when I was too 
absorbed in my work to talk. But I liked to 
make him talk — it made my work, when it 
didn’t interrupt it, less sordid, less special. 
To listen to him was to combine the excite- 
ment of going out with the economy of stay- 
ing athome. There was only one hindrance: 
that I seemed not to know any of the people 
he and his wife had known. I think he won- 
dered extremely, during the term of our inter- 
course, whom the deuce I did know. He 
hadn’t a stray sixpence of an idea to fumble 
for; so we didn’t spin it very fine — we con- 
fined ourselves to questions of leather and 
even of liquor (saddlers and breeches-makers 
and how to get good claret cheap), and mat- 
ters like “good trains’’ and the habits of 
small game. His lore on these last subjects 
was astonishing, he managed to interweave 
the station-master with the ornithologist. 
When he couldn’t talk about greater things 
he could talk cheerfully about smaller, and 
since I couldn’t accompany him into remi- 
niscences of the fashionable world he could 
lower the conversation without a visible ef- 
fort to my level. 

So earnest a desire to please was touching 
in a man who could so easily have knocked 
one down. He looked after the fire and had 
an opinion on the draught of the stove, with- 
out my asking him, and I could see that he 
thought many of my arrangements not half 
clever enough. J remember telling him that 
if I were only rich I would offer him a salary 
to come and teach me how to live. Some- 
times he gave a random sigh, of which the 
essence was: ‘‘Give me even such a bare old 
barrack as this, and I’d do something with 
it!’”? When I wanted to use him he came 
alone; which was an illustration of the supe- 
rior courage of women. His wife could bear 
her solitary second floor, and she was in gen- 
eral more discreet; showing by various small 
reserves that she was alive to the propriety 
of keeping our relations markedly profes- 
sional — not letting them slide into socia- 
bility. She wished it to remain clear that 
she and the Major were employed, not culti- 
vated, and if she approved of me as a supe- 
rior, who could be kept in his place, she 
never thought me quite good enough for an 
equal. 

She sat with great intensity, giving the 
whole of her mind to it, and was capable of 
remaining for an hour almost as motionless as 
if she were before a photographer’s lens. I 
could see she had been photographed often, 
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but somehow the very habit that made her 3 


good for that purpose unfitted her for mine. 
At first I was extremely pleased with her 
lady-like air, and it was a satisfaction, on 
coming to follow her lines, to see how good 
they were and how far they could lead the 
pencil. But after a few times I began to 
find her too insurmountably stiff; do what I 
would with it my drawing looked like a 
photograph or a copy of a photograph. Her 
figure had no variety of expression — she 
herself had no sense of variety. . You may 
say that this was my business, was only a 
question of placing her. I placed her in 
every conceivable position, but she managed 
to obliterate their differences. 
ways a lady certainly, and into the bargain 
was always the same lady. She was the real 
thing, but always the same thing. There 
were moments when I was oppressed by th2 


She was al- | 


serenity of her confidence that she was the — 


real thing. All her dealings with me and all 
her husband’s were an implication that this 
was lucky for me. Meanwhile I found my- 
self trying to invent types that approached 
her own, instead of making her own trans- 


form itself — in the clever way that was not 


impossible, for instance, to poor Miss Churm. 


Arrange as I would and take the precautions _ 


I would, she always, in my pictures, came 
out too tall — landing me in the dilemma of 
having represented a fascinating woman as 
seven feet high, which, out of respect perhaps 
to my own very much scantier inches, was 
far from my idea of such a personage. 

The case was worse with the Major — no- 


thing I could do would keep him down, so © 


that he became useful only for the representa- 
tion of brawny giants. I adored variety and 
range, I cherished human accidents, the illus- 
trative note; I wanted to characterise closely, 
and the thing in the world I most hated was 
the danger of being ridden by a type. Ihad 


quarrelled with some of my friends about it — 


— | had parted company with them for main- 
taining that one had to be, and that if the 
type was beautiful (witness Raphael and 
Leonardo), the servitude was only a gain. I 
was neither Leonardo nor Raphael; I might 
only be a presumptuous young modern 
searcher, but I held that everything was to be 
sacrificed sooner than character. When they 
averred that the haunting type in question 
could easily be character, I retorted, perhaps 
superficially: ‘‘Whose?”’ It couldn’t be 
everybody’s —it might end in being no- 
body’s. Lit 

After I had drawn Mrs. Monarch a dozen 
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times I perceived more clearly than before 
that the value of such a model as Miss Churm 
resided precisely in the fact that she had no 
positive stamp, combined of course with the 
other fact that what she did have was a curi- 
ous and inexplicable talent for imitation. 
Her usual appearance was like a curtain 
which she could draw up at request for a 
capital performance. This performance was 
simply suggestive; but it was a word to the 
wise — it was vivid and pretty. Sometimes, 
even, I thought it, though she was plain her- 
self, too insipidly pretty; I made it a reproach 
to her that the figures drawn from her were 
monotonously (bétement, as we used to say) 
graceful. Nothing made her more angry: it 
was so much her pride to feel that she could 
sit for characters that had nothing in common 
with each other. She would accuse me at 
such moments of taking away her ‘‘reputy- 
tion.” 

It suffered a certain shrinkage, this queer 
quantity, from the repeated visits of my new 
friends. Miss Churm was greatly in demand, 
never in want of employment, so | had no 
scruple in putting her off occasionally, to try 
them more at my ease. It was certainly 
amusing at first to do the real thing — it was 
amusing to do Major Monarch’s trousers. 
They were the real thing, even if he did come 
out colossal. It was amusing to do his wife’s 
back hair (it was so mathematically neat,) 
and the particular ‘‘smart’’ tension of her 
tight stays. She lent herself especially to 
positions in which the face was somewhat 
averted or blurred; she abounded in lady-like 
back views and profils perdus. When she 
stood erect she took naturally one of the atti- 
tudes in which court-painters represent 
queens and princesses; so that I found myself 
wondering whether, to draw out this accom- 
plishment, I couldn’t get the editor of the 
Cheapside to publish a really royal romance, 
“A Tale of Buckingham Palace.” Some- 
times, however, the real thing and the make- 
believe came into contact; by which I mean 
that Miss Churm, keeping an appointment 
or coming to make one on days when I had 
much work in hand, encountered her invidi- 
ous rivals. The encounter was not on their 
' part, for they noticed her no more than if she 
had been the housemaid; not from inten- 
tional loftiness, but simply because, as yet, 
professionally, they didn’t know how to 
fraternise, as I could guess that they would 
have liked —or at least that the Major 
would. They couldn’t talk about the omni- 
bus — they always walked; and they didn't 


know what else to try — she wasn’t inter- 
ested in good trains or cheap claret. _Be- 
sides, they must have felt—in the air — 
that she was amused at them, secretly deri- 
sive of their ever knowing how. She was not 
a person to conceal her scepticism if she had 
had achance to show it. On the other hand 
Mrs. Monarch didn’t think her tidy; for why 
else did she take pains to say to me (it was 
going out of the way, for Mrs. Monarch), 
that she didn’t like dirty women? 

One day when my young lady happened to 
be present with my other sitters (she even 
dropped in, when it was convenient, for a 
chat), I asked her to be so good as to lend a 
hand in getting tea — a service with which 
she was familiar and which was one of a class 
that, living as I did in a small way, with slen- 
der domestic resources, I often appealed to 
my models to render. They liked to lay 
hands on my property, to break the sitting, 
and sometimes the china — I made them feel 
Bohemian. The next time I saw Miss 
Churm after this incident she surprised me 
greatly by making a scene about it — she 
accused me of having wished to humiliate 
her. She had not resented the outrage at the 
time, but had seemed obliging and amused, 
enjoying the comedy of asking Mrs. Mon- 
arch, who sat vague and silent, whether she 
would have cream and sugar, and putting an 
exaggerated simper into the question. She 
had tried intonations — as if she too wished 
to pass for the real thing; till I was afraid my 
other visitors would take offence. 

Oh, they were determined not to do this; 
and their touching patience was the measure 
of their great need. They would sit by the 
hour, uncomplaining, till I was ready to use 
them; they would come back on the chance 
of being wanted and would walk away cheer- 
fully if they were not. I used to go to the 
door with them to see in what magnificent 
order they retreated. I tried to find other 
employment for them — I introduced them 
to several artists. But they didn’t “take,” 
for reasons I could appreciate, and I became 
conscious, rather anxiously, that after such. 
disappointments they fell back upon me with 
a heavier weight. They did me the honour 
to think that it was I who was most their 
form. They were not picturesque enough 
for the painters, and in those days there were 
not so many serious workers in black and 
white. Besides, they had an eye to the great 
job I had mentioned to them — they had 
secretly set their hearts on supplying the 


_right essence for my pictorial vindication of 
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our fine novelist. They knew that for this 
undertaking I should want no costume- 
effects, none of the frippery of past ages — 
that it was a case in which everything would 
be contemporary and satirical and, presum- 
ably, genteel. If I could work them into it 
their future would be assured, for the labour 
would of course be long and the occupation 
steady. 

One day Mrs. Monarch came without her 
husband — she explained his absence by his 
having had to go to the City. While she sat 
there in her usual anxious stiffness there 
came, at the door, a knock which I immedi- 
ately recognised as the subdued appeal of a 
model out of work. It was followed by the 
entrance of a young man whom I easily per- 
ceived to be a foreigner and who proved in 
fact an Italian acquainted with no English 
word but my name, which he uttered in a 
way that made it seem to include all others. 
[ had not then visited his country, nor was I 
proficient in his tongue; but as he was not so 
meanly constituted — what Italian is? — as 
to depend only on that member for expres- 
sion he conveyed to me, in familiar but 
graceful mimicry, that he was in search of 
exactly the employment in which the lady 
before me was engaged. I was not struck 
with him at first, and while I continued to 
draw I emitted rough sounds of discourage- 
ment and dismissal. He stood his ground, 
however, not importunately, but with a 
dumb, dog-like fidelity in his eyes which 
amounted to innocent impudence — the 
manner of a devoted servant (he might have 
been in the house for years), unjustly sus- 
pected. Suddenly I saw that this very atti- 
tude and expression made a picture, where- 
upon I told him to sit down and wait till I 
should be free. There was another picture in 
the way he obeyed me, and I observed as I 
worked that there were others still in the way 
he looked wonderingly, with his head thrown 
back, about the high studio. He might have 
been crossing himself in St. Peter’s. Before 
I finished I said to myself: ‘‘The fellow’s a 
bankrupt orange-monger, but he’s a treas- 
ure.” 

When Mrs. Monarch withdrew he passed 
across the room like a flash to open the door 
for her, standing there with the rapt, pure 
gaze of the young Dante spellbound by the 
young Beatrice. As I never insisted, in such 
situations, on the blankness of the British 
domestic, I reflected that he had the making 
of a servant (and I needed one, but couldn’t 
pay him to be only that), as well as of a 
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model; in short | made up my mind to adopt 
my bright adventurer if he would agree to 
officiate in the double capacity. He jumped 
at my offer, and in the event my rashness (for 
I had known nothing about him), was not 
brought home to me. He proved a sympa- 
thetic though a desultory ministrant, and 
had in a wonderful degree the sentiment de la 
pose. It was uncultivated, instinctive; a 
part of the happy instinct which had guided 
him to my door and helped him to spell out 
my name on the card nailed to it. He had 
had no other introduction to me than a guess, 
from the shape of my high north window, 
seen outside, that my place was a studio and 
that as a studio it would contain an artist. 
He had wandered to England in search of 
fortune, like other itinerants, and had em- 
barked, with a partner and a small green 
handcart, on the sale of penny ices. The 
ices had melted away and the partner had 
dissolved in their train. My young man 
wore tight yellow trousers with reddish 
stripes and his name was Oronte. He was 
sallow but fair, and when I put him into 
some old clothes of my own he looked like an 
Englishman. - He was as good as Miss 
Churm, who could look, when required, like 
an Italian. 


IV 


I thought Mrs. Monarch’s face slightly 
convulsed when, on her coming back with her 
husband, she found Oronte installed. It 
was strange to have to recognise in a scrap of 
a lazzarone a competitor to her magnificent 
Major. It was she who scented danger first, 
for the Major was anecdotically unconscious. 
But Oronte gave us tea, with a hundred 
eager confusions (he had never seen such a 
queer process), and I think she thought better 
of me for having at last an ‘‘establishment.”’ 
They saw a couple of drawings that I had 
made of the establishment, and Mrs. Mon- 
arch hinted that it never would have struck 
her that he had sat for them. ‘‘Now the 
drawings you make from us, they look 
exactly like us,’’ she reminded me, smiling 
in triumph; and I recognised that this was 
indeed just their defect. When I drew the 
Monarchs I couldn’t, somehow, get away ~ 
from them — get into the character I wanted 
to represent; and I had not the least desire 
my model should be discoverable in my pic- 
ture. Miss Churm never was, and Mrs. 
Monarch thought I hid her, very properly, 
because she was vulgar; whereas if she was 
lost it was only as the dead who go to heaven: 
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‘are lost —in the gain of an angel the more. 
_ By this time I had got a certain start with 
_“Rutland Ramsay,’’ the first novel in the 
great projected series; that is I had produced 
a dozen drawings, several with the help of the 
Major and his wife, and I had sent them in 
for approval. My understanding with the 
publishers, as I have already hinted, had 
been that I was to be left to do my work, in 
this particular case, as I liked, with the 
whole book committed to me; but my con- 
nection with the rest of the series was only 
contingent. There were moments when, 
frankly, it was a comfort to have the real 
thing under one’s hand; for there were char- 
acters in “Rutland Ramsay”’ that were very 
much like it. There were people presumably 
as straight as the Major and women of as 
good a fashion as Mrs. Monarch. There was 
a great deal of country-house life — treated, 
it is true, in a fine, fanciful, ironical, general- 
ised way — and there was a considerable im- 
plication of knickerbockers and kilts. There 
were certain things I had to settle at the out- 
set; such things for instance as the exact ap- 
pearance of the hero, the particular bloom of 
the heroine. The author of course gave mea 
lead, but there was a margin for interpreta- 
tion. I took the Monarchs into my confi- 
dence, I told them frankly what I was about, 
I mentioned my embarrassments and alter- 
natives. ‘Oh, take him!’’ Mrs. Monarch 
murmured sweetly, looking at her husband; 
and ‘‘What could you want better than my 
wife?”’ the Major inquired, with the com- 
fortable candour that now prevailed between 
us. 
I was not obliged to answer these remarks 
— I was only obliged to place my sitters. | 
was not easy in mind, and I postponed, a 
little timidly perhaps, the solution of the 
question. The book was a large canvas, the 
other figures were numerous, and | worked off 
at first some of the episodes in which the hero 
and the heroine were not concerned. When 
-once I had set them up I should have to 
stick to them — I couldn’t make my young 
man seven feet high in one place and five feet 
nine in another. I inclined on the whole to 
the latter measurement, though the Major 
more than once reminded me that he looked 
about as young as anyone. It was indeed 
quite possible to arrange him, for the figure, 
so that it would have been difficult to detect 
his age. After the spontaneous Oronte had 
been with me a month, and after I had given 
him to understand several different times 
that his native exuberance would presently. 


constitute an insurmountable barrier to our 
further intercourse, I waked to a sense of his 
heroic capacity. He was only five feet seven, 
but the remaining inches were latent. © I 
tried him almost secretly at first, for I was 
really rather afraid of the judgment my other 
models would pass on such a choice. If they 
regarded Miss Churm as little better than a 
snare, what would they think of the represen- 
tation by a person so little the real thing 
as an Italian street-vendor of a protagonist 
formed by a public school? 

If | went a little in fear of them it was not 
because they bullied me, because they had 
got an oppressive foothold, but because in 
their really pathetic decorum and mysteri- 
ously permanent newness they counted on 
me so intensely. I was therefore very glad 
when Jack Hawley came home: he was 
always of such good counsel. He painted 
badly himself, but there was no one like him 
for putting his finger on the place. He had 
been absent from England for a year; he had 
been somewhere — I don’t remember where 
—togetafresh eye. I was ina good deal of 
dread of any such organ, but we were old 
friends; he had been away for months and a 
sense of emptiness was creeping into my life. 
I hadn’t dodged a missile for a year. 

He came back with a fresh eye, but with 
the same old black velvet blouse, and the first 
evening he spent in my studio we smoked 
cigarettes till the small hours. He had done 
no work himself, he had only got the eye; so 
the field was clear for the production of my 
little things. He wanted to see what J had 
done for the Cheapside, but he was disap- 
pointed in the exhibition. That at least 
seemed the meaning of two or three compre- 
hensive groans which, as he lounged on my 
big divan, on a folded leg, looking at my 
latest drawings, issued from his lips with the 
smoke of the cigarette. 

“What's the matter with you?” I asked. 

“What’s the matter with you/”’ 

“Nothing save that I’m mystified.” 

“You are indeed. You're quite off the 
hinge. What’s the meaning of this new 
fad?”’ And he tossed me, with visible irrev- 
erance, a drawing in which I happened to 
have depicted both my majestic models. | 
asked if he didn’t think it good, and he re- 
plied that it struck him as execrable, given 
the sort of thing I had always represented 
myself to him as wishing to arrive at; but I 
let that pass, I was so anxious to see exactly 
what he meant. The two figures in the pic- 
ture looked colossal, but I supposed this was 
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not what he meant, inasmuch as, for aught he 
knew to the contrary, I might have been 
trying for that. I maintained that I was 
working exactly in the same way as when he 
last had done me the honour to commend me. 
‘Well, there’s a big hole somewhere,’ he 
answered; ‘‘wait a bit and I’ll discover it.”’ 
I depended upon him to do so: where else 
was the fresh eye? But he produced at last 
nothing more luminous than ‘‘I don’t know 
— I don’t like your types.’ This was lame, 
for a critic who had never consented to dis- 
cuss with me anything but the question of 
execution, the direction of strokes and the 
mystery of values. 

‘In the drawings you’ve been looking at I 
think my types are very handsome.” 

“Oh, they won’t do!” 

‘“T’ve had a couple of new models.” 

‘““T see you have. They won’t do.”’ 

‘‘ Are you very sure of that?”’ 

‘‘ Absolutely — they’re stupid.” 

“You mean J am—for I ought to get 
round that.” 

-- “You can’t — with such people. 
they?”’ 

I told him, as far as was necessary, and he 
declared, heartlessly: ‘‘ Ce sont des gens qu’al 
faut mettre a la porte.’’ 

‘““You’ve never seen them; they’re awfully 
good,” | compassionately objected. 

“Not seen them? Why, all this recent 
work of yours drops to pieces with them. 
It’s all I want to see of them.” 

‘“‘No one else has said anything against it 
— the Cheapside people are pleased.’ 

‘Everyone else is an ass, and the Cheap- 
side people the biggest asses of all. Come, 
don’t pretend, at this time of day, to have 
pretty illusions about the public, especially 
about publishers and editors. It’s not for 
such animals you work — it’s for those who 
know, coloro che sanno; so keep straight: for 
me if you can’t keep straight for yourself. 
There’s a certain sort of thing you tried for 
from the first — and a very good thing it is. 
But this twaddle isn’t 77 it.” When I talked 
with Hawley later about ‘‘ Rutland Ramsay”’ 
and its possible successors he declared that I 
must get back into my boat again or I would 
go to the bottom. His voice in short was the 
voice of warning. 

I noted the warning, but I didn’t turn my 
friends out of doors. They bored me a good 
deal; but the very fact that they bored me 
admonished me not to sacrifice them — if 
there was anything to be done with them — 
simply to irritation. As I look back at this 
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phase they seem to me to have pervaded my 
life not a little. JI have a vision of them as 
most of the time in my studio, seated, against 
the wall, on an old velvet bench to be out of | 
the way, and looking like a pair of patient | 
courtiers in a royal ante-chamber. I am con- 
vinced that during the coldest weeks of the | 
winter they held their ground because it 
saved them fire. Their newness was losing 
its gloss, and it was impossible not to feel that 
they were objects of charity. Whenever | 
Miss Churm arrived they went away, and | 
after I was fairly launched in “‘ Rutland Ram- 
say’? Miss Churm arrived pretty often. | 
They managed to express to me tacitly that | 
they supposed I wanted her for the low life of | 
the book, and I let them suppose it, since | 
they had attempted to study the work — it | 
was lying about the studio — without dis- 
covering that it dealt only with the highest | 
circles. They had dipped into the most 
brilliant of our novelists without deciphering 
many passages. I still took an hour from 
them, now and again, in spite of Jack Haw- 
ley’s warning: it would be time enough to dis- | 
miss them, if dismissal should be necessary, | 
when the rigour of the season was over. | 
Hawley had made their acquaintance — he 
had met them at my fireside — and thought 
them a ridiculous pair. Learning that he | 
was a painter they tried to approach him, to | 
show him too that they were the real thing; | 
but he looked at them, across the big room, as 
if they were miles away: they were a com- 
pendium of everything that he most objected 
to in the social system of his country. Such 
people as that, all convention and patent- 
leather, with ejaculations that stopped con- 
versation, had no business in a studio. A 
studio was a place to learn to see, and how — 
could you see through a pair of feather beds? — 
The main inconvenience I suffered at their | 
hands was that, at first, I was shy of letting 
them discover how my artful little servant 
had begun to sit to me for ‘‘Rutland Ram- 
say.” They knew that I had been odd | 
enough (they were prepared by this time: to 
allow oddity to artists,): to pick a foreign | 
vagabond out of the streets, when I might | 
have had a person with whiskers and creden- 
tials; but it was some time before they learned 
how high I rated his accomplishments: 
They found him in an attitude more than 
once, but they never doubted I was doing 
him as an organ-grinder. There were sev- | 
eral things they never guessed, and one of 
them was that for a striking scene in the 
novel, in which a footman briefly: figured, it 
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occurred to me to make use of Major Mon- 
arch as the menial. I kept putting this off, 
I didn’t like to ask him to don the livery — 
besides the difficulty of finding a livery to fit 
him. At last, one day late in the winter, 
when I was at work on the despised Oronte 
(he caught one’s idea in an instant), and was 
in the glow of feeling that I was going very 
straight, they came in, the Major and his 
wife, with their society laugh about nothing 
(there was less and less to laugh at), like 
country-callers — they always reminded me 
of that — who have walked across the park 
after church and are presently persuaded to 
stay to luncheon. Luncheon was over, but 
they could stay to tea — I knew they wanted 
it. The fit was on me, however, and I 
couldn’t let my ardour cool and my work 
wait, with the fading daylight, while my 
model prepared it. So I asked Mrs. Mon- 
arch if she would mind laying it out —a re- 
quest which, for an instant, brought all the 
blood to her face. Her eyes were on her 
husband’s for a second, and some mute te- 
legraphy passed between them. Their folly 
was’ over the next instant; his cheerful 
shrewdness put an end to it. So far from 
pitying their wounded pride, I must add, I 
was moved to give it as complete a lesson as | 
could. They bustled about together and got 
out the cups and saucers and made the kettle 
boil. I-know they felt as if they were waiting 
on my servant, and when the tea was pre- 
pared I said: ‘‘He’ll have a cup, please — 
he’s tired.’”’, Mrs. Monarch brought him one 
where he stood, and he took it from her as if 
he had been a gentleman at a party, squeezing 
a crush-hat with an elbow. 

_- Then it came over me that she had made 
a great éHort for me — made it with a kind of 
nobleness — and that I owed her a compen- 
sation. Each time I saw her after this I won- 
dered what the compensation could be. I 
couldn’t go on doing the wrong thing to 
oblige them. Oh, it was the wrong thing, the 
stamp of the work for which they sat — 
Hawley was not the only person to say it 
now. I sent in a large number of the draw- 
_ ings I had-made for ‘“‘ Rutland Ramsay,” and 
I received a warning that was more to the 
point-than Hawley’s. The artistic adviser of 
the house for which I was working was of 
opinion that many of my illustrations were 
not-what had been looked for. Most of these 
illustrations were the subjects in which the 
Monarchs had figured. Without going into 
the question of what had been looked for, I 
saw at this rate I shouldn’t get the other 
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books todo. I hurled myself in despair upon 
Miss Churm, I put her through all her paces. 
I not only adopted Oronte publicly as my 
hero, but one morning when the Major looked 
in to see if I didn’t require him to finish a 
figure for the Cheapside, for which he had be- 
gun to sit the week before, I told him that I 
had changed my mind—I would do the 
drawing from my man. At this my visitor 
turned pale and stood looking at me. ‘‘Is he 
your idea of an English gentleman?” he 
asked. 

I was disappointed, I was nervous, I 
wanted to get on with my work; so I replied 
with irritation: ‘Oh, my dear Major — I 
can’t be ruined for you/”’ 

He stood another moment; then, without 
a word, he quitted the studio. I drew a long 
breath when he was gone, for I said to myself 
that I shouldn’t see him again. I had not 
told him definitely that I was in danger of 
having my work rejected, but I was vexed at 
his not having felt the catastrophe in the air, 
read with me the moral of our fruitless col- 
laboration, the lesson that, in the deceptive 
atmosphere of art, even the highest respecta- 
bility may fail of being plastic. 

I didn’t owe my friends money, but I did 
see them again. They re-appeared together, 
three days later, and under the circumstances 
there was something tragic in the fact. It was 
a proof to me that they could find nothing 
else in life to do. They had threshed the 
matter out in a dismal conference — they 
had digested the bad news that they were not 
in for the series. If they were not useful to 
me even for the Cheapside their function 
seemed difficult to determine, and I could 
only judge at first that they had come, for- 
givingly, decorously, to take a last leave. 
This made me rejoice in secret that I had 
little leisure for a scene; for I had placed both 
my other models in position together and | 
was pegging away at a drawing from which 
I hoped to derive glory. It had been sug- 
gested by the passage in which Rutland 
Ramsay, drawing up a chair to Artemisia’s 
piano-stool, says extraordinary things to her - 
while she ostensibly fingers out a difficult 
piece of music. I had done Miss Churm at 
the piano before —it was an attitude in 
which she knew how to take on an absolutely 
poetic grace.. I wished the two figures to 
‘‘compose’’ together, intensely, and my little 
Italian had entered perfectly into my con- 
ception. The pair were vividly before me, 
the piano had been pulled out; it was.a 
charming picture of blended youth and mur- 
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mured love, which I had only to catch and 
keep. My visitors stood and looked at it, 
and I was friendly to them over my shoulder. 

They made no response, but I was used to 
silent company and went on with my work, 
only a little disconcerted (even though ex- 
hilarated by the sense that this was at least 
the ideal thing), at not having got rid of 
them after all. Presently I heard Mrs. 
Monarch’s sweet voice beside, or rather 
above me: “‘I wish her hair was a little better 
done.” I looked up and she was staring with 
a strange fixedness at Miss Churm whose 
back was turned to her. ‘Do you mind my 
just touching it?’’ she went on —a question 
which made me spring up for an instant, as 
with the instinctive fear that she might do 
the young lady aharm. But she quieted me 
with a glance I shall never forget — I confess 
I should like to have been able to paint that 
— and went fora moment to my model. She 
spoke to her softly, laying a*hand upon her 
shoulder and bending over her; and as the 
girl, understandingly, gratefully assented, 
she disposed her rough curls, with a few 
quick passes, in such a way as to make Miss 
Churm’s head twice as charming. It was 
one of the most heroic personal services I have 
ever seen rendered. Then Mrs. Monarch 
turned away with a low sigh and, looking 
about her as if for something to do, stooped 
to the floor with a noble humility and picked 
up a dirty rag that had dropped out of my 
paint-box. 

The Major meanwhile had also been look- 
ing for something to do and, wandering to 
the other end of the studio, saw before him 
my breakfast things, neglected, unremoved. 
‘‘T say, can’t I be useful here?”’ he called out 
to me with an irrepressible quaver. I as- 
sented with a laugh that I fear was awkward 
and for the next ten minutes, while I worked, 
I heard the light clatter of china and the 


tinkle of spoons and glass. Mrs. Monarch 
assisted her husband — they washed up my 
crockery, they put itaway. They wandered 
off into my little scullery, and I afterwards 
found that they had cleaned my knives and 
that my slender stock of plate had an un- 
precedented surface. When it came over 
me, the latent eloquence of what they were 
doing, I confess that my drawing was 
blurred for a moment — the picture swam. 
They had accepted their failure, but they 
couldn’t accept their fate. They had bowed 
their heads in bewilderment to the perverse 
and cruel law in virtue of which the real 
thing could be so much less precious than the 
unreal; but they didn’t want to starve. If 
my servants were my models, my models 
might be my servants. They would reverse 
the parts— the others would sit for the 
ladies and gentlemen, and they would do the 
work. They would still be in the studio — 
it was an intense dumb appeal to me not to 
turn them out. ‘Take us on,” they wanted 
to say —- “‘we'll do anything.” 

When all this hung before me the afflatus 
vanished — my pencil dropped from’ my 
hand. My sitting was spoiled and I got rid 
of my sitters, who were also evidently rather 
mystified and awestruck. Then, alone with 
the Major and his wife, I had a most uncom- 
fortable moment. He put their prayer into a 
single sentence: “I say, you know — just let 
us do for you, can’t you?” I couldn’t — it 
was dreadful to see them emptying my slops; 
but I pretended I could, to oblige them, for 
about a week. Then I gave them a sum of 
money to go away; and I never saw them 
again. I obtained the remaining books, but 
my friend Hawley repeats that Major and 
Mrs. Monarch did me a permanent harm, 
got me into a second-rate trick. If it be true 
I am content to have paid the price — for the 
memory. 
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THE SYMPHONY 
(1875) 


“OQ Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead! 
The Time needs heart — ’tis tired of head: 
We're all for love,”’ the violins said. 

“Of what avail the rigorous tale 

Of bill for coin and box for bale? 

Grant thee, O Trade! thine uttermost hope: 
Level red gold with blue sky-slope, 


And base it deep as devils grope: 

When all’s done, what hast thou won 

‘Of the only sweet that’s under the sun? 1s 

Ay, canst thou buy a single sigh 

Of true love’s least, least ecstasy?”’ 

Then, with a bridegroom’s heart-beats 
trembling, . 

All the mightier strings assembling 

Ranged them on the violins’ side 

As when the bridegroom leads the bride, © 
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And, heart in voice, together cried: 

“Yea, what avail the endless tale 

Of gain by cunning and plus by sale? 
Look up the land, look down the land, 20 
The poor, the poor, the poor, they stand 
Wedged by the pressing of Trade’s hand 
Against an inward-opening door 

That pressure tightens evermore: 

They sigh a monstrous foul-air sigh 

For the outside leagues of liberty, 

Where Art, sweet lark, translates the sky 
Into a heavenly melody. 

‘Each day, all day’ (these poor folks say), 


‘In the same old year-long, drear-long 
way, 30 
We weave in the mills and heave in the 


kilns, 
We sieve mine-meshes under the hills, 
And thieve much gold from the Devil’s bank 
tills, 
To relieve, O God, what manner of ills? — 
The beasts, they hunger, and eat, and die; 
And so do we, and the world’s a sty; 
Hush, fellow-swine: why nuzzle and cry? 
Swinehood hath no remedy 
Say many men, and hasten by, 
Clamping the nose and blinking theeye. 4c 
But who said once, in the lordly tone, 
Man shall not live by bread alone 
But all that cometh from the Throne? 
Hath God said so? 
But Trade saith No: 
And the kiins and the curt-tongued mills say 
Go! 
There's plenty that can, 
know. 
Move out, uf you think you’re underpaid. 
The poor are prolific; we're not afraid; 
Trade ts trade.’”’ 50 
Thereat this passionate protesting 
Meekly changed, and softened till 
It sank to sad requesting 
And suggesting sadder still: 
“And oh, if men might sometime see 
How piteous-false the poor decree 
That trade no more than trade must be! 
Does business mean, Die, you — live, I? 
Then ‘Trade is trade’ but sings a lie: 
’Tis only war grown miserly. 60 
_ If business is battle, name it so: 
War-crimes less will shame it so, 
And widows less will blame it so. 
Alas, for the poor to have some part 
In yon sweet living lands of Art, 
Makes problem not for head, but heart. 
Vainly might Plato’s brain revolve it: 
Plainly the heart of a child could solve 
ite 
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And then, as when from words that seem but 
rude 

We pass to silent pain that sits abrood 70 


Back in our heart’s great dark and solitude, 
So sank the strings to gentle throbbing 
Of long chords change-marked with sob- 
bing — 
Motherly sobbing, not distinctlier heard 
Than helf wing-openings of the sleeping 
bird, 
Some dream of danger to her young hath 
stirred. 
Then stirring and demurring ceased, and lo! 
Every least ripple of the strings’ song-flow 
Died to a level with each level bow 
And made a great chord tranquil-surfaced 
SO, 80 
Asa brook beneath his curving bank doth go 
To linger in the sacred dark and green 
Where many boughs the still pool overlean 
And many leaves make shadow with their 
sheen. 
But presently 
A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 
And sailed and sailed incessantly, 
As if a petal from a wild-rose blown | 
Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone 
And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side — 9 
And floated down the glassy tide 
And clarified and glorified 
The solemn spaces where the shadows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth did 
float, 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat: 
‘‘When Nature from her far-off glen 
Flutes her soft messages to men, 
The flute can say them o’er again; — 100 
Yea, Nature, singing sweet arid lone, 
Breathes through life’s strident polyphone 
The flute-voice in the world of tone. 
Sweet friends, 
Man’s love ascends 
To finer and diviner ends 
Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends: 
For I, e’en I, 
As here I lie, 
A petal ona harmony, IIo 
Demand of Science whence and why 
Man’s tender pain, man’s inward cry, 
When he doth gaze on earth and sky? 
I am not overbold: 
I hold 
Full powers from Nature manifold. 
I speak for each no-tonguéd tree 
That, spring by spring, doth nobler be, 
And dumbly and most wistfully 
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His mighty prayerful arms outspreads 120 
Above men’s oft-unheeding heads, 

And his big blessing downward sheds. 

I speak for all-shaped blooms and leaves, 
Lichens on stones and moss on eaves, 
Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves; 
Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes, 
And briery mazes bounding lanes, 

And marsh-plants, thirsty-cupped for rains, 
And milky stems and sugary veins; 

For every long-armed woman-vine 130 
That round a piteous tree doth twine; 

For passionate odors, and divine 

Pistils, and petals crystalline; 

All purities of shady springs, 

All shynesses of film-winged things 

That fly from tree-trunks and bark-rings; 
All modesties of mountain-fawns 

That leap to covert from wild lawns, 

And tremble if the day but dawns; 

All sparklings of small beady eyes 740 
Of birds, and sidelong glances wise 
Wherewith the jay hints tragedies; 

All piquancies of prickly burs, 

And smoothnesses of downs and furs, 

Of eiders and of minevers; 

All limpid honeys that do lie 

At stamen-bases, nor deny 

The humming-birds’ fine roguery,: 
Bee-thighs, nor any butterfly; 

All gracious curves of slender wings, 150 
Bark-mottlings, fibre-spiralings, 
Fern-wavings and leaf-flickerings; 

Each dial-marked leaf and flower-bell 
Wherewith in every lonesome deli 

Time to himself his hours doth. tell; 

All tree-sounds, rustlings of pine-cones, 
Wind-sighings, doves’ melodious moans, 
And night’s unearthly under-tones; 

All placid lakes and waveless deeps, 

All cool reposing mountain-steeps, 160 
Vale-calms and tranquil lotos-sleeps; — 
Yea, all fair forms, and sounds, and lights, 
And warmths, and mysteries, and mights, 
Of Nature’s utmost depths and heights, 

— These doth my timid tongue present, 
Their mouthpiece and leal instrument 

And servant, all love-eloquent. 

I heard, when ‘All for love’ the violins cried: 
So, Nature calls through all her system wide, 


Give me thy love, O man, so long denied. 170 
Much time is run, and man hath changed his 
ways, 


Since Nature, in the antique fable-days, 

Was hid from man’s true love by proxy 
fays, 

False fauns and rascal gods that stole her 
praise. 


The nymphs, cold creatures of man’s colder. 
brain, 

Chilled Nature’s streams till man’s warm 
heart was fain» 

Never to lave its love in them again. 

Later, a sweet Voice Love thy neighbor said, 

Then first the bounds of neighborhood out- 
spread 

Beyond all confines of old ethnic dread. — 180 

Vainly the Jew might wag his covenant head: 

‘All men are neighbors,’ so the sweet Voice 
said. 

So, when man’s arms had circled all man’s 
race, 

The liberal compass of his warm embrace 

Stretched bigger yet in the dark bounds of 


space; 

With hands a-grope he felt smooth Nature’s 
grace, 

Drew her to breast and kissed her sweet- 
heart face: 

Yea, man found neighbors in great hills and 
trees 

And streams and clouds and suns and birds 
and bees, 

And throbbed with neighbor-loves in loving 
these. 190 


But oh, the poor! the poor! the poor! 
That stand by the inward-opening door 
Trade’s hand doth tighten ever more, 
And sigh their monstrous foul-air sigh 
For the outside hills of liberty, 
Where Nature spreads her wild blue sky 
For Art to make into melody! 
Thou Trade! thou king of the modern days! 
Change thy ways, 
Change thy ways; 200 
Let the sweaty laborers file 
A little while, 
A little while, 
Where Art and Nature sing and site 
Trade! is thy heart all dead, all dead? 
And hast thou nothing but a head? 
I’m all for heart,” the flute-voice said, 
And into sudden silence fled, 
Like as a blush that while ’tis red | 
Dies to a still, still white instead. 210 


Thereto a thrilling calm succeeds, 
Till presently the silence breeds 
A little breeze among the reeds 
That seems to blow by sea-marsh weeds: 
Then from the gentle stir and fret 
Sings out the melting clarionet, 
Like as a lady sings while yet 
Her eyes with salty tears are wet. 
“O Trade! O Trade!”’ the Lady said, 
“T too will wish thee utterly dead 220 
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If all thy heart is in thy head. 

For O my God! and O my God! 

What shameful ways have women trod 

At beckoning of Trade’s golden rod! 

Alas when sighs are traders’ lies, 

And heart’s-ease eyes and violet eyes 

Are merchandise! 

O purchased lips that kiss with pain! 

O cheeks coin-spotted with smirch and stain! 

O trafficked hearts that breakin twain! — 230 

— And yet what wonder at my sisters’ 
crime? 

So hath Trade withered up Love’s sinewy 
prime, 

Men love not women as in olden time. 

Ah, not in these cold merchantable days 

Deem men their life an opal gray, where 
plays 

The one red Sweet of gracious ladies’-praise. 

Now, comes a suitor with sharp prying eye — 

Says, Here, you Lady, tf you'll sell, I'll buy: 

Come, heart for heart—a trade? What! 
weeping? why? 

Shame on such wooers’ dapper mercery! 

I would my lover kneeling at my feet 241 

In humble manliness should cry, O sweet! 

I know not tf thy heart my heart will greet: 

I ask not tf thy love my love can meet: 

Whate’er thy worshipful soft tongue shall say, 

I'll kiss thine answer, be it yea cr nay: 

I do but know I love thee, and I pray 

To be thy knight until my dying day. 

Woe him that cunning trades in hearts con- 


trives! 
Base love good women to base loving 
drives 250 


If men loved larger, larger were our lives; 
And wooed they nobler, won they nobler 
Wives.” 


There thrust the bold straightforward horn 
To battle for that lady lorn, 
With heartsome voice of mellow scorn, 
Like any knight in knighthood’s morn. 
““Now comfort thee,’’ said he, 
“Fair Lady. 
For God shall right thy grievous wrong, 
And man shall sing thee a true-love song, 
_ Voiced in act his whole life long, 261 
Yea, all thy sweet life long, 
2E Fair Lady. 
Where’s he that craftily hath said, 
The day of chivalry is dead? 
I'll prove that lie upon his head, 
Or I will die instead, 
Fair Lady. 
Is Honor gone into his grave? 
Hath Faith become a caitiff knave, 270 


And Selfhood turned into a slave 
To work in Mammon’s cave, 
Fair Lady? 
Will Truth’s long blade ne’er gleam again? 
Hath Giant Trade in dungeons slain 
All great contempts of mean-got gain 
And hates of inward stain, 
Fair Lady? 
For aye shall name and fame be sold, 
And place be hugged for the sake of gold, 
And smirch-robed Justice feebly scold 281 
At Crime all money-bold, 
Fair Lady? 
Shall self-wrapt husbands aye forget 
Kiss-pardons for the daily fret 
Wherewith sweet wifely eyes are wet — 
Blind to lips kiss-wise set — 
Fair Lady? | 
Shall lovers higgle, heart for heart, 
Till wooing grows a trading mart 290 
Where much for little, and all for part, 
Make love a cheapening art, 
Fair Lady? 
Shall woman scorch for a single sin 
That her betrayer may revel in, 
And she be burnt, and he but grin 
When that the flames begin, 
Fair Lady? 
Shall ne’er prevail the woman’s plea, 
We maids would far, far whiter be 300 
If that our eyes might sometimes see 
Men maids in purity, 
Fair Lady? 
Shall Trade aye salve his conscience-aches 
With jibes at Chivalry’s old mistakes — 
The wars that o’erhot knighthood makes 
For Christ’s and ladies’ sakes, 
Fair Lady? 
Now by each knight that e’er hath prayed 
To fight like a man and love like a maid, 310 
Since Pembroke’s life, as Pembroke’s blade, 
I’ the scabbard, death, was laid, 
Fair Lady, 
I dare avouch my faith is bright 
That God doth right and God hath might. 
Nor time hath changed His hair to white, 
Nor His dear love to spite, 


Fair Lady. ; 

I doubt no doubts: I strive, and shrive my 
clay, 

And fight my fight in the patient modern 

way 320 


For true love and for thee—ah me! and pray 
To be thy knight until my dying day, 
Fair Lady.” 
Made end that knightly horn, and spurred 
away 
Into the thick of the melodious fray. 
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And then the hautboy played and smiled, 
And sang like any large-eyed child, 
Cool-hearted and all undefiled. 
‘Huge Trade!”’ he said, 
“Would thou wouldst lift me on thy head 
And run where’er my finger led! 331 
Once said a Man — and wise was He — 
Never shalt thou the heavens see, 
Save as a little child thou be.”’ 
Then o’er sea-lashings of commingling tunes 
The ancient wise bassoons, 
Like weird 
Gray-beard 
Old harpers sitting on the high sea-dunes, 
Chanted runes: 340 
‘“Bright-waved gain, gray-waved loss, 
The sea of all doth lash and toss, 
One wave forward and one across: 
But now ’twas trough, now ’tis crest, 
And worst doth foam and flash to best, 
And curst to blest. 
“Life! Life! thou sea-fugue, writ from east 
to west, 
Love, Love alone can pore 
On thy dissolving score 


Of harsh half-phrasings, 350 


Blotted ere writ, 
And double erasings 
Of chords most fit. 
Yea, Love, sole music-master blest, 
May read thy weltering palimpsest. 
To follow Time’s dying melodies through, 
And never to lose the old in the new, 
And ever to solve the discords true — 
Love alone can do. 
And ever Love hears the poor-folks’ cry- 


ing, 360 
And ever Love hears the women’s sigh- 
ing, 


And ever sweet knighthood’s death-defying, 
And ever wise childhood’s deep implying, 
But never a trader’s glozing and lying. 


‘And yet shall Love himself be heard, 
Though long deferred, though long deferred: 
O’er the modern waste a dove hath whirred: 
Music is Love in search of a: word.” 


EVENING SONG 
(1876) 


Look off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and 


sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the lands. 
Ah! longer, longer, we. 
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Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the 


sun, | 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra night drinks all. ’Tis done, 
Love, lay thine hand in mine. 
Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort 
heaven’s heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted 
sands. | ro 
O night! divorce our sun and sky apart 
Never our lips, our hands. 


SONG OF THE 
CHATTAHOOCHEE 
(1877) 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. I0 


All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried Abide, abide, 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. . 20 | 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, | 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, | 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and — 
sign, 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these mantfold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 30 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, : 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, | 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth | 
brook-stone 

Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone . 
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— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet and amethyst — 
Made lures’ with the lights of streaming 


stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 40 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the 


main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to 
turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Calls through the valleys of Hall. 50 


THE MOCKING BIRD 
(1877) 


Superb and sole, upon a pluméd spray 

That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 

He summ’d the woods in song; or typic 
drew 

The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 

Of languid doves when long their lovers 
stray, 

And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle 
dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 

Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird 
could say. 

Then down he shot, bounced airily along 

The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, ig 


song 
Midflight, perched, Beiited and to his Bit 
again. 
Sweet Science, this large riddle read me 
plain: 


How may the death of that dull insect be 
The life of yon trim Shakspere on the tree? 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 
(1878) 


Glooms of the live-oaks, 
~ and woven 

With intricate shades of the vines that my- 
riad-cloven 

Clamber the forks of 
boughs, — 

Emerald twilights, — 

Virginal shy lights, 


beautiful-braided 


the multiform 


Wrought of the leaves to allure to the 
whisper of vows, 

When lovers pace timidly down through the 
green colonnades 

Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark 
woods, 

Of the heavenly woods and glades, 

That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach 

within be) 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn; — 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noonday 


fire, 

Wildwood privacies, 
sire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with waver- 
ing arras of leaves, — 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to 
the soul that grieves, 

Pure with a sense of the passing of saints 
through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with 
good ; — 


closets of lone de- 


O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades 
of the vine, 
While the riotous noon-day sun of the June- 
day long did shine 
Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you 
fast in mine; 20 | 
But now when the noon is no more, and riot 
is rest, 
And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate 
of the West, 
And the slant yellow beam down the wood- 
aisle doth seem 
Like a lane into heaven that leads from a 
dream, — 
Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken 
the soul of the oak, 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the 
wearisome sound of the stroke 
Of the scythe of time and the trowel of 
trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know 
that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great 
compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and the 
sweep of the Marshes of Glynn 30 
Will work me no fear like the fear they have ~ 
wrought me of yore 
When length was fatigue, and when breadth 
was but bitterness sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and dreary 
unnamable pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles of 
the plain, — 
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Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 
The vast sweet visage of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, | am 
drawn, 
Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a 
belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest-dark: — 40 


0: 
Affable live-oak, leaning low, — 
Thus — with your favor — soft, with a rev- 
. erent hand 
(Not lightly touching your person, Lord of 
the land!), 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step I 
stand 
On the firm-packed sand, 
Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a world of 
) sea. 
Sinuous southward and sinuous northward 
the shimmering band 
Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the 
marsh to the folds of the land. 50 
Inward and outward to northward and south- 
ward the beach-lines linger and curl 
As.a silver-wrought garment that clings to 
and follows the firm sweet limbs of a 
girl. 
Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again 
into sight, 
Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim 
gray looping of light. 
And what if behind me to westward the wall 
of the woods stands high? 
The world lies east: how ample, the marsh 
and the sea and the sky! 
A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist- 
high, broad in the blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with 
a light or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main. 60 


Oh,. what is abroad in the marsh and the 
terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discus- 
sion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep 
of the marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and no- 
thing-withholding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer 
yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the 
rains and the sun, 


Ye spread and span like the catholic man who 
hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of inte 


nite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of 
a stain. 70 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness 
of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in 
the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness 
of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the great- — 
ness within : 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes | 
of Glynn. 


And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, out | 
of his plenty the sea 

Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood-— 
tide must be: 80 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 

About and about through the intricate chan- — 
nels that flow 

Here and there, : 
Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded fae, uttermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes, 

And the marsh is meshed with a million 
veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences 
flow ; 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! - 

The creeks overflow: a. thousand rivulets : 
run | 

’Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of gs | 
marsh-grass stir; | 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that 
westward whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents — 
cease to run; | 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the Diane of the wears be! : 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his highest height: : 

And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will the 
waters of sleep 


POSSON JONE’ 859 
- Roll in on the souls of men, too For governance and nice consort 
But who will reveal to our waking ken Doth bar his wilful wavering. 
The forms that swim and the shapes that 
creep -The dark hath many dear avails; 
Under the waters of sleep? The dark distils divinest dews; 10 


And I would I could know what swimmeth 
below when the tide comes in 

On the length and the breadth of the mar- 
vellous marshes of Glynn. 


OPPOSITION 
(1879-80) 
Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain no more; for these, O heart, 


Direct the random of the will 
As rhymes direct the rage of art. 


The lute’s fixed fret, that runs athwart 
The strain and purpose of the string, 


The dark is rich with nightingales, 
With dreams, and with the heavenly Muse. 


Bleeding with thorns of petty strife, 
I'll ease (as lovers do) my smart 
With sonnets to my lady Life 
Writ red in issues from the heart. 


What grace may lie within the chill 
Of favor frozen fast in scorn! 
When Good’s a-freeze, we call it III! 
This rosy Time is glacier-born. 20 


Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain thou not, O heart; for these 
Bank-in the current of the will 
To uses, arts, and charities. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CABLE (1844-1925) 


‘““POSSON JONE’”’ 
(1878) 


To Jules St.-Ange — elegant little heathen 
-— there yet remained at manhood a remem- 
brance of having been to school, and of hav- 
ing been taught by a stony-headed Capuchin 
that the world is round — for example, like 
a cheese. This round world is a cheese to be 
eaten through, and Jules had nibbled quite 
into his cheese-world already at twenty- 
two. 

He realized this as he idled about one Sun- 
-day morning where the intersection of Royal 
-and Conti streets some seventy years ago 
formed a central corner of New Orleans. 
Yes, yes, the trouble was he had been waste- 
ful and honest. He discussed the matter 
with that faithful friend and confidant, 
Baptiste, his yellow body-servant. They 
concluded that, papa’s patience and tante’s 
pin-money having been gnawed away quite 

to the rind, there were left open only these 
‘few easily enumerated resorts: to go to work 
— they shuddered; to join Major Innerarity’s 
filibustering expedition; or else — why not? 
—to try some games of confidence. At 
twenty-two one must begin to be something. 
Nothing else tempted; could that avail? 
One could but try. It is noble to try; and, 
besides, they were hungry. If one could 


‘make the friendship’’ of some person from 
the country, for instance, with money, not 
expert at cards or dice, but, as one would say, 
willing to learn, one might find cause to say 
some ‘‘ Hail Marys.” 

The sun broke through a clearing sky, and 
Baptiste pronounced it good for luck. There 
had been a hurricane in the night. The 
weed-grown tile-roofs were still dripping, and 
from lofty brick and low adobe walls a rising 
steam responded to the summer sunlight. 
Upstreet, and across the Rue du Canal, one 
could get glimpses of the gardens in Fau- 
bourg Ste.-Marie standing in silent wretched- 
ness, so many tearful Lucretias, tattered 
victims of the storm. Short remnants of the 
wind now and then came down the narrow 
street in erratic puffs heavily laden with odors 
of broken boughs and torn flowers, skimmed 
the little pools of rain-water in the deep ruts 
of the unpaved street, and suddenly went ~ 
away to nothing, like a juggler’s butterflies or 
a young man’s money. 

It was very picturesque, the Rue Royale. 
The rich and poor met together. The lock- 
smith’s swinging key creaked next door to 
the bank; across the way, crouching, mendi- 
cant-like, in the shadow of a great importing- 
house, was the mud laboratory of the mender 
of broken combs. Light balconies overhung 
the rows of showy shops and stores open for 
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trade this Sunday morning, and pretty Latin 
faces of the higher class glanced over their 
savagely pronged railings upon the passers 
below. At some windows hung lace cur- 
tains, flannel duds at some, and at others 
only the scraping and sighing one-hinged 
shutter groaning toward Paris after its 
neglectful master. 

M. St.-Ange stood looking up and down 
the street for nearly an hour. But few ladies, 
only the inveterate mass-goers, were out. 


About the entrance of the frequent cafés the © 


masculine gentility stood leaning on canes, 
with which now one and now another beck- 
oned to Jules, some even adding pantomimic 
hints of the social cup. 

M. St.-Ange remarked to his servant with- 
out turning his head that somehow he felt 
sure he should soon return those bons that the 
mulatto had lent him. 

“What will you do with them?”’ 

“Me!” said Baptiste, quickly; “I will go 
and see the bull-fight in the Place Congo.”’ 

“There is to be a bull-fight? But where is 
M. Cayetano?” 

“Ah, got all his affairs wet in the tornado. 
Instead of his circus, they are to have a bull- 
fight — not an ordinary bull-fight with sick 
horses, but a buffalo-and-tiger fight. I 
would not miss it 3 

Two or three persons ran to the opposite 
corner, and commenced striking at something 
with their canes. Others followed. Can M. 
St.-Ange and servant, who hasten forward — 
can the Creoles, Cubans, Spaniards, San 
Domingo refugees, and other loungers —can 
they hope it is a fight? They hurry for- 
ward. Isa manina fit? The crowd pours 
in from the side-streets. Have they killed a 
so-long snake? Bareheaded shopmen leave 
their wives, who stand upon chairs. The 
crowd huddles and packs. Those on the 
outside make little leaps into the air, trying 
to be tall. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Have they caught a real live rat?”’ 

“Who is hurt?’’ asks some one in English. 

“‘ Personne,” replies a shopkeeper; ‘‘a man’s 
hat blow’ in the gutter; but he has it now. 
Jules pick’ it. See, that is the man, head and 
shoulders on top the res’.”’ 

“He in the homespun?”’ asks a second 
shopkeeper. ‘“‘Humph! an Américain—a 
West-Floridian; bah!”’ 

“But wait; ’st! he is speaking; listen 

“To who is he speak 4 

‘‘Sh-sh-sh! to Jules.” 

‘Jules who?” 
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“Silence, you! To Jules St.-Ange, what 
howe me a bill since long time. Sh-sh-sh!’’. 

Then the voice was heard. 

Its owner was a man of giant stature, with 
a slight stoop in his shoulders, as if he was 
making a constant, good-natured attempt to 
accommodate himself to ordinary doors and 
ceilings. His bones were those of an ‘ox. 
His face was marked more by weather than 
age, and his narrow brow was bald and 
smooth. He had instantaneously formed an 
opinion of Jules St.-Ange, and the multitude 
of words, most of them lingual curiosities, 
with which he was rasping the wide-open ears 
of his listeners, signified, in short, that, as 
sure as his name was Parson Jones, the little 
Creole was a “plum gentleman.” 

M. St.-Ange bowed and smiled, and was 
about to call attention, by both gesture and 
speech, to a singular object on top of the still 
uncovered head, when the nervous motion of 
the Américain anticipated him, as, throwing 
up an immense hand, he drew down a large 
roll of bank-notes. The crowd laughed, the 
West-Floridian joining, and began to dis- 
perse. 

“Why, that money belongs to Smyrny 
Church,” said the giant. 

“You are very dengerous to make your 
money expose like that, Misty Posson Jone’,”’ 
said St.-Ange, counting it with his eyes. 

The countryman gave a start and smile of 
surprise. 

‘How d’dyou know my name was Jones?”’ 
he asked; but, without pausing for the 
Creole’s answer, furnished in his reckless way 
some further specimens of West-Floridian 
English; and the conciseness with which he 
presented full intelligence of his home, 
family, calling, lodging-house, and present 
and future plans, might have passed for con- 
summate art, had it not been the most run- 
wild nature. ‘And I’ve done been to 
Mobile, you know, on business for Bethesdy 
Church. It’s the on’yest time I ever been 
from home; now you wouldn’t of believed 
that, would you?’ But I admire to have saw 
you, that’s so. You’ve got to come and eat 
with me. Meand my boy ain't been fed yit. 
What might one call yo’ name? Jools? 
Come on, Jools. Comeon, Colossus. That's 
my niggah — his name’s Colossus of Rhodes. 
Is that yo’ yallah boy, Jools? Fetch him 
along, Colossus. It seems like a special 
providence. — Jools, do you believe in a 
special providence?” . 

Jules said he did. 

The new-made friends moved briskly off, 
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followed by Baptiste and a short, square, old 
negro, very black and grotesque, who had 
introduced himself to the mulatto, with many 
glittering and cavernous smiles, as ‘‘d’body- 
sarvant of d’Rev’n’ Mr. Jones.” 

Both pairs enlivened their walk with con- 
versation. Parson Jones descanted upon 
the doctrine he had mentioned, as illustrated 
in the perplexities of cotton-growing, and 
concluded that there would always be ‘‘a 
special providence again’ cotton untell folks 
quits a-pressin’ of it and haulin’ of it on Sun- 
days!” 

“Je dis,” said St.-Ange, in response, ‘I 
thing you is juz right. I believe, me, strong- 
strong in the improvidence, yes. You know 
my papa he hown a sugah-plantation, you 
know. ‘Jules, me son,’ he say one time to 
me, ‘I goin’ to make one baril sugah to fedge 
the moze high price in New Orleanz.’ Well, 
he take his bez baril sugah — I nevah see a 
so careful man like me papa always to make a 
so beautiful sugah et sirop. ‘Jules, go at 
Father Pierre an’ ged this lill pitcher fill with 
holy-water, an’ tell him sen’ his tin bucket, 
and I will make it fill with quitte.’ I ged the 


holy-water; my papa sprinkle it over the 


baril, an’ make one cross on the ’ead of the 
baril.”’ 

‘Why, Jools,’’ said Parson Jones, “that 
didn’t do no good.” 

“Din do no good! Id broughd the so 
great value! You can strike me dead if thad 
baril sugah din fedge the more high cost than 
any other in the city. Parce-que, the man 
what buy that baril sugah he make a mistake 
of one hundred pound’’ — falling back — 
‘‘ Mats certainlee!”’ 

“And you think that was growin’ out of 
the holy-water?’’ asked the parson. 

‘“Mats, what could make it else? Id 
could not be the quitte, because my papa keep 
the bucket, an’ forget to sen’ the quitte to 
Father Pierre.” 

Parson Jones was disappointed. 

“Well, now, Jools, you know, I don’t 
think that was right. I reckon you must be 
a plum Catholic.” 

_ M. St.-Ange shrugged. 
deny his faith. 

— “Tam a Catholique, mats’’ — brightening 

as he hoped to recommend himself anew — 

“not a good one.” 

“Well, you know,” said Jones — ‘“‘ where's 
Colossus? Oh! all right. Colossus strayed 
off a minute in Mobile, and I plum lost him 
for two days. Here’s the place; come in. 
Colossus and this boy can go to the kitchen. 


He would not 


— Now, Colossus, what air you a-beckonin, 
at me faw?”’ 

He let his servant draw him aside and ad- 
dress him in a whisper. 

“Oh, go ’way!” said the parson with a 
jerk. ‘‘Who’s goin’ to throw me? What? 
Speak louder. Why, Colossus, you shayn’t 
talk so, saw. ’Pon my soul, you’re the 
mightiest fool I ever taken up with. Jest you 
go down that alley-way with this yalla boy, 
and don’t show yo’ face untell yo’ called!” 

The negro begged; the master wrathily in- 
sisted. 

“Colossus, will you do ez I tell you, or 
shell I hev to strike you, saw?”’ 

“O Mahs Jimmy, I — I’s gwine; but’? — 
he ventured nearer — ‘‘don’t on no account 
drink nothin’, Mahs Jimmy.”’ 

Such was the negro’s earnestness that he 
put one foot in the gutter, and fell heavily 
against his master. The parson threw him 
off angrily. 

“Thar, now! Why, Colossus, you most of 
been dosted with sumthin’; yo’ plum crazy. 
—Humph, come on, Jools, let’s eat! 
Humph! to tell me that when I never taken a 
drop, exceptin’ for chills, in my life — which 
he knows so as well as me!”’ 

The two masters began to ascend a stair. 

‘‘ Mats, he is a sassy; I would sell him, me,’’ 
said the young Creole. 

‘No, I wouldn’t do that,” replied the par- 
son; ‘ though there is people in Bethesdy who 
says he is a rascal. He’s a powerful smart 
fool. Why, that boy’s got money, Jools; 
more money than religion, I reckon. I’m 
shore he fallen into mighty bad company’’ — 
they passed beyond earshot. 

Baptiste and Colossus, instead of going to 
the tavern kitchen, passed to the next door 
and entered the dark rear corner of a low 
grocery, where, the law notwithstanding, 
liquor was covertly sold to slaves. There, in 
the quiet company of Baptiste and the 
grocer, the colloquial powers of Colossus, 
which were simply prodigious, began very 
soon to show themselves. t 

‘For whilst,’”’ said he, ‘‘Mahs Jimmy has 
eddication, you know — whilst he has eddi- 
cation, I has ’scretion. He has eddication 
and I has ’scretion, an’ so we gits along.”’ 

He drew a black bottle down the counter, 
and, laying half his length upon the damp 
board, continued: 

‘‘As a p’inciple I discredits de imbimin’ of 
awjus liquors. Deimbimin’ of awjus liquors, 
de wiolution of de Sabbaf, de playin’ of de 
fiddle, and de usin’ of bywords, dey is de fo’ 
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sins of de conscience; an’ if any man sin de 
fo’ sins of de conscience, de debble done 
sharp his fork fo’ dat man. — Ain’t that so, 
boss?”’ 

The grocer was sure it was so. 

‘““Neberdeless, mind you’’—here_ the 
orator brimmed his glass from the bottle and 
swallowed the contents with a dry eye — 
‘“mind you, a roytious man, sech as ministers 
of de gospel and dere body-sarvants, can 
take a leetle for de weak stomach.”’ 

But the fascinations of Colossus’s elo- 
quence must not mislead us; this is the story 
of a true Christian; to wit, Parson Jones. 

The parson and his new friend ate. But 
the coffee M. St.-Ange declared he could not 
touch; it was too wretchedly bad. At the 
French Market, near by, there was some 
noble coffee. This, however, would have to 
be bought, and Parson Jones had scruples. 

‘You see, Jools, every man has his con- 
science to guide him, which it does so 
in 


“Oh, yes!’’ cried St.-Ange, “conscien’; 
thad is the bez, Posson Jone’: Certainlee! 
Iam a Catholique, you is a schismatique; you 
thing it is wrong to dring some coffee — well, 
then, it 7s wrong; you thing it is wrong to 
make the sugah to ged the so large price — 
well, then, it zs wrong; I thing it is right — 
well, then, it zs right; it is all ’abit; c’est tout. 
What a man thing is right, 7s right; ’tis all 
‘abit. A man muz nod go again’ his con- 
scien’. My faith! do you thing I would go 
again’ my conscien’? Mais allons, led us go 
and ged some coffee.” 


sé 


‘‘Jools, it ain’t the drinkin’ of coffee, but 
the buyin’ of it on a Sabbath. You must 
really excuse me, Jools, it’s again’ conscience, 
you know.” 

‘““Ah!”’ said St.-Ange, ‘‘c’est very true. 
For you it would be a sin, mats for me it is 
only ‘abit. Rilligion is a very strange; I 


know a man one time, he thing it was wrong _ 


to go,to cock-fight Sunday evening. I thing 
itis all ’abit. Mais, come, Posson Jone’; | 
have got one friend, Miguel; led us go at his 
house and ged some coffee. Come; Miguel 
have no familie; only him and Joe — always 
like to see friend; allons, led us come yonder.”’ 
“Why, Jools, my dear friend, you know,” 
said the shamefaced parson, ‘‘I never visit on 
Sundays.” 
‘“‘ Never 
Creole. 
“No,” said Jones, smiling awkwardly. 


w’at?”’ asked the astounded 


‘““Never visite?”’ : 

“Exceptin’ sometimes amongst church- 
members,” said Parson Jones. 

‘‘ Mais,” said the seductive St.-Ange, 
“Miguel and Joe is church-member’ — cer- 
tainlee! They love to talk about rilligion. 
Come at Miguel and talk about some rilligion. 
I am nearly expire for me coffee.” 

Parson Jones took his hat from beneath 
his chair and rose up. 

Jools,” said the weak giant, “I ought to 
be in church right now.” 

‘Mais, the church is right yonder at 
Miguel, yes. Ah!” continued St.-Ange, as 
they descended the stairs, ‘I thing every 
man muz have the rilligion he like’ the bez 
—me, I like the Cathohque rilligion the bez 
— for me it zs the bez. Every man will sure 
go to heaven if he likes his rilligion the bez.” 

‘Jools,’ said the West-Floridian, laying 
his great hand tenderly upon the Creole’s 
shoulder, as they stepped out upon the ban- 
quette, ‘‘do you think you have any shore 
hopes of heaven?”’ 

“Vass!” replied St.-Ange; “I am sure- 
sure. I thing everybody will go to heaven. 
I thing you will go, et I thing Miguel will go, 
et Joe—everybody, I thing — mais, hof 
course, not if they not have been christen’, 
Even I thing some niggers will go.” 

‘‘Jools,”’ said the parson, stopping in his 
walk — “Jools, I don’t want to lose my 
niggah.” 

“You will not loose him. With Baptiste 
he cannot ged loose.” 
But Colossus’s master was not reassured. 

“Now,” said he, still tarrying, “this is jest 
the way; had I of gone to church = 

‘“Posson Jone’,’’ said Jules. 

“What?” 

“T tell you. We goin’ to church?” 

“Will you?”’ asked Jones, joyously. 

‘‘Allons, come along,” said Jules, taking 
his elbow. 

They walked down the Rue Chartres, 
passed several corners, and by and by turned 
into a cross street. The parson stopped an 
instant as they were turning and looked back 
up the street. 

“Wat you lookin’?”’ asked his companion. 

“T thought I saw Colossus,” answered the 
parson, with an anxious face; “I reckon 
‘twa’n’t him, though.”’ And they went on. 

The street they now entered was a very 
quiet one. The eye of any chance passer 
would have been at once drawn to a broad, 
heavy, white brick edifice on the lower side of 
the way, with a flag-pole standing out like a — 
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bowsprit from one of its great windows, and 
a pair of lamps hanging before a large closed 
entrance. It was a theatre, honey-combed 
with gambling-dens. At this morning hour 
all was still, and the only sign of life was a 
knot of little barefoot girls gathered within 
its narrow shade, and each carrying an infant 
relative. Into this place the parson and M. 
St.-Ange entered, the little nurses jumping 
up from the sills to let them pass in. 

A half-hour may have passed. At the end 
of that time the whole juvenile company 
were laying alternate eyes and ears to the 
chinks, to gather what they could of an in- 
teresting quarrel going on within. 

“T did not, saw! I given you no cause of 
offence, saw! It’snotso,saw! Mister Jools 
simply mistaken the house, thinkin’ it was a 
Sabbath-school! No such thing, saw; I 
ain’t bound to bet! Yes, I kin git out. Yes, 
without bettin’! I hev aright to my opinion; 
I reckon I’m a white man, saw! No, saw! I 
on’y said I didn’t think you could get the 
game on them cards. ’Sno such thing, saw! 
I do not know how to play! I wouldn’t hev 
a rascal’s money ef I should win it! Shoot, 
ef you dare! You can kill me, but you 
can’t scare me! No, I shayn’t bet! I'll die 
first! Yes, saw; Mr. Jools can bet for me if 
he admires to; I ain’t his mostah.”’ 

Here the speaker seemed to direct his 
words to St.-Ange. 

“Saw, I don’t understand you, saw. I 
never said I’d loan you money to bet on me. 
I didn’t suspicion this from you, saw. No, 
I won’t take any more lemonade; it’s the 
most notorious stuff I ever drank, saw!” 

M. St.-Ange’s replies were in falsetto and 
not without effect; for presently the parson’s 
indignation and anger began to melt. 
“Don’t ask me, Jools, I can’t help you. It’s 
no use; it’s a matter of conscience with me, 
Jools.” 

“Mais out! ’tis a matt’ of conscien’ wid 
me, the same.” 

“But, Jools, the money’s none o’ mine, 
nohow; it belongs to Smyrny, you know.” 

“Tf I could make jus’ one bet,” said the 
persuasive St.-Ange, ‘‘I would leave this 
place, fas’-fas’, yes. If I had thing — mais 
I did not soupspicion this from you, Posson 
Jone’ ” 

“Don’t, Jools, don’t!” 

“No! Posson Jone’.”’ 

“You're bound to win?’’ said the parson, 
wavering. 

“Mats certainement! But it is not to win 
that I want; ’tis me conscien’ — me honor!”’ 


“Well, Jools, I hope I’m not a-doin’ no 
wrong. I'll loan you some of this money if 
you say you'll come right out ’thout takin’ 
your winnin’s.”’ 

All was still. The peeping children could 
see the parson as he lifted his hand to his 
breast-pocket. There it paused a moment in 
bewilderment, then plunged to the bottom. 
It came back empty, and fell lifelessly at his 
side. His head dropped upon his breast, his 
eyes were for a moment closed, his broad 
palms were lifted and pressed against his 
forehead, a tremor seized him, and he fell all 
in a lump to the floor. The children ran off 
with their infant-loads, leaving Jules St.- 
Ange swearing by all his deceased relatives, 
first to Miguel and Joe, and then to the lifted 
parson, that he did not know what had be- 
come of the money. “except if’? the black 
man had got it. 


In the rear of ancient New Orleans, beyond 
the sites of the old rampart, a trio of Spanish 
forts, where the town has since sprung up and 
grown old, green with all the luxuriance of 
the wild Creole summer, lay the Congo 
Plains. Here stretched the canvas of the 
historic Cayetano, who Sunday after Sunday 
sowed the sawdust for his circus-ring. 

But to-day the great showman had fallen 
short of his printed promise. The hurricane 
had come by night, and with one fell swash 
had made an irretrievable sop of everything. 
The circus trailed away its bedraggled 
magnificence, and the ring was cleared for 
the bull. 

Then the sun seemed to come out and work 
for the people. ‘‘See,” said the Spaniards, 
looking up at the glorious sky with its great, 
white fleets drawn off upon the horizon — 
‘“see — heaven smiles upon the bull-fight!”’ 

In the high upper seats of the rude am- 
phitheatre sat the gaily-decked wives and 


* daughters of the Gascons, from the métairies 


along the Ridge, and the chattering Spanish 
women of the Market, their shining hair un- 
bonneted to the sun. Next below were their 
husbands and lovers in Sunday blouses, 
milkmen, butchers, bakers, black-bearded 
fishermen, Sicilian fruiterers, swarthy Portu- 
guese sailors, in little woollen caps, and 
strangers of the graver sort; mariners of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Holland. The lowest 
seats were full of trappers, smugglers, Can- 
adian voyageurs, drinking and _ singing; 
Américains, too—more’s the shame — 
from the upper rivers — who will not keep 
their seats — who ply the bottle. and who 
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will get home by and by and tell how wicked 
Sodom is; broad-brimmed,  silver-braided 
Mexicans, too, with their copper cheeks, and 
bat’s eyes, and their tinkling spurred heels. 
Yonder, in that quieter section, are the 
quadroon women in their black lace shawls 
—and there is Baptiste; and below them are 
the turbaned black women, and there is — 
but he vanishes — Colossus. 

The afternoon is advancing, yet the sport, 
though loudly demanded, does not begin. 
The Américains grow derisive and find pas- 
time in gibes and raillery. They mock the 
various Latins with their national inflections, 
and answer their scowls with laughter. 
Some of the more aggressive shout pretty 
French greetings to the women of Gascony, 
and one bargeman, amid peals of applause, 
stands on a seat and hurls a kiss to the quad- 
roons. The mariners of England, Germany, 
and Holland, as spectators, like the fun, 
while the Spaniards look black and cast defi- 
ant imprecations upon their persecutors. 
Some Gascons, with timely caution, pick 
their women out and depart, running a terri- 
ble fire of gallantries. 

In hope of truce, a new call is raised for the 
bull: ‘‘The bull, the bull! — hush!” 

In a tier near the ground a man is standing 
and calling — standing head and _ shoulders 
above the rest — calling in the Ameéricaine 
tongue. Another man, big and red, named 
Joe, and a handsome little Creole, in elegant 
dress and full of laughter, wish to stop him, 
but the flat-boatmen, ha-ha-ing and cheering, 
will not suffer it. Ah, through some shame- 


ful knavery of the men, into whose hands he . 


has fallen, he is drunk! Even the women can 
see that; and now he throws his.arms wildly 
and raises his voice until the whole great 
circle hears it. He is preaching! 

Ah! kind Lord, for a special providence 
now! The men of his own nation -— men 
from the land of the open English Bible and 
temperance cup and song are cheering him on 
to mad disgrace. And now another call for 
the appointed sport is drowned by the flat- 
boatmen singing the ancient tune of Mear. 
You can hear the words — 


‘‘Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul” 


— from ribald lips and throats turned brazen 
with laughter, from singers who toss their 
hats aloft and roll in their seats; the chorus 
swells to the accompaniment of a thousand 
brogans — 


‘He used to wear an old gray coat 
All buttoned down before.” 


A ribboned man in the arena is trying to be 
heard, and the Latins raise one mighty cry 
for silence. The big red man gets a hand 
over the parson’s mouth, and the ribboned 
man seizes his moment. 

‘‘They have been endeavoring for hours,” 
he says, ‘‘to draw the terrible animals from 
their dens, but such is their strength and 
fierceness, that ‘i ’ 

His voice is drowned. Enough has been 
heard to warrant the inference that the 
beasts cannot be whipped out of the storm- 
drenched cages to which menagerie-life and 
long starvation have attached them, and 
from the roar of indignation the man of 
ribbons flies. The noise increases. Men are 
standing up by hundreds, and women are 
imploring to be let out of the turmoil. All at 
once, like the bursting of a dam, the whole 
mass pours down into the ring. They 
sweep across the arena and over the show- 
man’s barriers. Miguel gets a frightful 
trampling. Who cares for gates or doors? 
They tear the beasts’ houses bar from bar, 
and, laying hold of the gaunt buffalo, drag 
him forth by feet, ears, and tail; and in the 
midst of the mélée, still head and shoulders 
above all, wilder, with the cup of the wicked, 
than any beast, is the man of God from the 
Florida parishes! | 

In his arms he bore — and all the people 
shouted at once when they saw it — the 
tiger. He had lifted it high up with its back 
to his breast, his arms clasped under its 
shoulders; the wretched brute had curled up 
caterpillar-wise, with its long tail against its 
belly, and through its. filed teeth grinned a 
fixed and impotent wrath. And Parson 
Jones was shouting: 

“The tiger and the buffler shell lay down 
together! You dah to say they shayn’t, and 
I’ll comb you with this varmint from head to 


foot! The tiger and the buffler shell lay 
down together. They shell! Now, you, 
Joe! Behold! I am here to see it done, 


The lion and the buffler shell lay down to- 
gether!” 

Mouthing these words again and again, the 
parson forced his way through the surge in 
the wake of the buffalo. This creature the 
Latins had secured by a lariat over his head, 
and were dragging across the old rampart 
and into a street of the city. 

The northern races were trying to prevent, 
and there was pommelling and knocking 
down, cursing and knife-drawing, until 
Jules St.-Ange was quite carried away with 
the fun, laughed, clapped his hands, and 
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swore with delight, and ever kept close to the 

gallant parson. 

Joe, contrariwise, counted all this child’s- 
play an interruption. He had come to find 
Colossus and the money. In an unlucky 
moment he made bold to lay hold of the par- 
son, but a piece of the broken barriers in the 
hands of a flat-boatman felled him to the sod, 
the terrible crowd swept over him, the lariat 
was cut, and the giant parson hurled the 
tiger upon the buffalo’s back. In another in- 
stant both brutes were dead at the hands of 
the mob; Jones was lifted from his feet, and 
prating of Scripture and the millennium, of 
Paul at Ephesus and Daniel in the “ buffler’s” 
den, was borne aloft upon the shoulders of 
the huzzaing Américains. Half an hour 
later he was sleeping heavily on the floor of a 
cell in the calaboza. 

When Parson Jones awoke, a bell was 
somewhere tolling for midnight. Somebody 
was at the door of his cell with a key. The 
lock grated, the door swung, the turnkey 
looked in and stepped back, and a ray of 
moonlight fell upon M. Jules St.-Ange. The 

_ prisoner sat upon the empty shackles and 
ring-bolt in the centre of the floor. 

“Misty Posson Jone’,”’ said the visitor, 
softly. 

“O Jools!” 

“‘ Mais, w’at de matter, Posson Jone’?”’ 

‘““My sins, Jools, my sins!”’ 

“Ah! Posson Jone’, is that something to 
cry, because a man get sometime a litt’ bit 
intoxicate? Mais, if a man keep all the time 
intoxicate, I think that is again’ the con- 
scien’. ? 

“Jools, Jools, your eyes is darkened — oh! 

Jools, where’s my pore old niggah?”’ 

sf Posson Jone’, never min’; he is wid 
Baptiste.” - 

‘“‘Where?”’ 

“T don’t know w’ ere — mais he is wid 

) Baptiste. Baptiste is a beautiful to take 
care of somebody.” 

“Is he as good as you, Jools?” asked Par- 
son Jones, sincerely. 

Jules was slightly staggered. 

“You know, Posson Jone’, you know, a 
nigger cannot be good as a w’ite man — mais 
Baptiste is a good nigger.” 

The parson moaned and dropped his chin 
into his hands. 

“I was to of left for home to-morrow, 
sun-up, on the Isabella schooner. Pore 
Smyrny!”’ He deeply sighed. 

““Posson Jone’,” said Jules, leaning against 
the wall and smiling. ‘‘I swear you is the moz 
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funny man I ever see. If I was you I would 
say, me, ‘Ah! ‘ow I am lucky! the money I 
los’, it was not mine, anyhow!’ My faith! 
shall a man make hisse’f to be the more 
sorry because the money he los’ is not his? 
Me, I would say, ‘itisa specious providence.’ 

“Ah! Misty Posson Jone’,” he continued, 

‘you make a so droll sermon ad the bull- 
ring. Ha! ha! I swear I think you can make 
money to preach thad sermon many time ad 
the theatre St. Philippe. Hah! you is the 
moz brave dat I never see, mais ad the same 
time the moz rilligious man. Where I’m 
goin’ to fin’ one priest to make like dat? 
Mais, why you can’t cheer up an’ be ’appy? 
Me, if I should be miserabl’ like that I would 
kill meself.”’ 

The countryman only shook his head. 

‘“ Bien, Posson Jone’, I have the so good 
news for you.”’ 

The prisoner looked up with eager inquiry. 

‘Las’ evening when they lock’ you, I come 
right off at M. De Blanc’s house to get you 
let out of de calaboose; M. De Blanc he is 
the judge. So soon I was entering — ‘Ah! 
Jules, me boy, juz the man to make com- 
plete the game!’ Posson Jone’, it was a 
specious providence! I win in t’ree hours 
more dan six hundred dollah! Look.’ He 
produced a mass of bank- notes, bons, and 
due-bills. 

‘‘And you got the pass?”’ edt the parson, 
regarding the money with a sadness incom- 
prehensible to Jules. 

“Tt is here; it take the effect so soon the 
daylight.” 

“Jools, my friend, your kindness is in 
vain.” 

The Creole’s face became a perfect blank. 

“Because,” said the parson, ‘‘for two 
reasons: firstly, I have broken the laws, and 
ought to stand the penalty; and secondly — 
you must really excuse me, Jools, you know, 
but the pass has been got onfairly, I’m 
afeerd. You told the judge I was innocent; 
and in neither case it don’t become a Chris- 
tian (which I hope I can still say I am one) 
to ‘do evil that good may come.’ I muss © 
stay.” 

M. St.-Ange stood up aghast, and for a 
moment speechless, at this exhibition of 
moral heroism; but an artifice was presently 
hit upon. ‘Mats, Posson Jone’!’’ — in his 
old falsetto — ‘‘de order — you cannot read 
it, it is in French — compel you to go hout, 
sir!?? 

“Is that so?” cried the parson, bounding 
up with radiant face — “‘is that so, Jools?” 
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The young man nodded, smiling; but, 
though he smiled, the fountain of his tender- 
ness was opened. He made the sign of the 
cross as the parson knelt in prayer, and even 
whispered ‘‘ Hail Mary,” etc., quite through, 
twice over. 

Morning broke in summer glory upon a 
cluster of villas behind the city, nestled under 
live-oaks and magnolias on the banks of a 
deep bayou, and known as Suburb St. Jean. 

With the first beam came the West- 
Floridian and the Creole out upon the bank 
below the village. Upon the parson’s arm 
hung a pair of antique saddle-bags. Bap- 
tiste limped wearily behind; both his eyes 
were encircled with broad, blue rings, and one 
cheek-bone bore the official impress of every 
knuckle of Colossus’s left hand. The 
“beautiful to take care of somebody’’ had 
lost his charge. At mention of the negro he 
became wild, and, half in English, half in the 
‘oumbo’’ dialect, said murderous things. 
Intimidated by Jules to calmness, he became 
able to speak confidently on one point; he 
could, would, and did swear that Colossus 
had gone home to the Florida parishes; he 
was almost certain; in fact, he thought so. 

There was a clicking of pulleys as the three 
appeared upon the bayou’s margin, and 
Baptiste pointed out, in the deep shadow of a 
great oak, the Isabella, moored among the 
bulrushes, and just spreading her sails for de- 
parture. Moving down to where she lay, the 
parson and his friend paused on the bank, 
loath to say farewell. 

“OQ Jools!” said the parson, ‘“supposin’ 
Colossus ain’t gone home! O Jools, if you'll 
look him out for me, I’ll never forget you — 
I’ll never forget you, nohow, Jools. No, 
Jools, I never will believe he taken that 
money. Yes, I know all niggahs will steal” 
—he set foot upon the gang-plank — “but 
Colossus wouldn’t steal from me. Good- 
by.” 
‘Misty Posson Jone’, said St.-Ange, 
putting his hand on the parson’s arm with 
genuine affection, ‘‘hol’ on. You see dis 
money —w’at I win las’ night? Well, I 
win’ it by a specious providence, ain’t it?”’ 

“There’s no tellin’, said the humbled 
Jones. ‘‘ Providence 


“Moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’”’ 


“Ah!” cried the Creole, “c’est very true. 
I ged this money in the mysterieuze way. 
Mais, if I keep dis money, you know where 
it goin’ be to-night?”’ 


‘“T really can’t say,’’ replied the parson. 
“Goin’ to de dev’,” said the sweetly- 
smiling young man. 

The schooner-captain, leaning against the 
shrouds, and even Baptiste, laughed out- 
right. 

‘“Q Jools, you mustn’t!”’ 

“Well, den, w’at I shall do wid zt?” 

‘“Any thing!’’ answered the parson; “‘ bet- 
ter donate it away to some poor man NM 

‘““Ah! Misty Posson Jone’, dat is w’at I 
want. You los’ five hondred dollar’ — 
’twas me fault.” 

“No, it wa’n’t, Jools.” 

““ Mais, it was!” 

“é No | ” 

“Tt was me fault! I swear it was me fault! 
Mais, here is five hondred dollar’; I wish you 
shall take it. Here! I don’t got no use for 
money. — Oh, my faith! Posson Jone’, you 
must not begin to cry some more.” 

Parson Jones was choked with tears. 
When he found voice he said: 

“OQ Jools, Jools, Jools! my pore, noble, 
dear, misguidened friend! ef you hed of hed a 
Christian raisin’! May the Lord show you 
your errors better’n I kin, and bless you for 
your good intentions—oh, no! I cayn't 
touch that money with a ten-foot pole; it 
wa’n’t rightly got; you must really excuse 
me, my dear friend, but I cayn’t touch it.”’ 

St.-Ange was petrified. 

‘““Good-by, dear Jools,’’ continued the 
parson. ‘I’m in the Lord’s haynds, and he’s 
very merciful, which I hope and trust you'll 
find it out. Good-by!’’— the schooner 
Sas slowly off before the breeze — ‘‘ good- 
by!” 

St.-Ange roused himself. 

‘“Posson Jone’! make me hany’ow dis 
promise: you never, never, never will come 
back to New Orleans.” 

“Ah, Jools, the Lord 
leave home again!” 

‘All right!”’ cried the Creole; ‘‘I thing he’s 
willin’. Adieu, Posson Jone’. My faith’! 
you are the so fighting an’ moz rilligious man 
as I never saw! Adieu! Adieu!”’ 

Baptiste uttered a cry and presently ran by 
his master toward the schooner, his hands 
full of clods. 

St.-Ange looked just in time to see the 
sable form of Colossus of Rhodes emerge 
from the vessel’s hold, and the pastor of 
Smyrna and Bethesda seize him in his em- 
brace. K 

“OQ Colossus! you outlandish old nigger! 
Thank the Lord! Thank the Lord!” 


willin’, Vl never 


MR. BENJAMIN RAM AND HIS WONDERFUL FIDDLE 


dey’d all fling in, dem yuther creeturs would, 


_en fill up a bag er peas fer ole Mr. Benjermun 


Ram fer ter kyar home wid ’im. 

“One time, des ’bout Christmas, Miss 
Meadows en Miss Motts en de gals, dey up 
’n’ say dat dey’d sorter gin a blow-out, en dey 
got wud ter ole man Benjermun Ram w’ich 
dey ’speckted ‘im fer ter be on han’. W’en 
de time come fer Mr. Benjermun Ram fer ter 
start, de win’ blow cole en de cloud ’gun ter 
spread out ‘cross de elements— but no 
marter fer dat; ole man Benjermun Ram tuck 
down he walkin’-cane, he did, en tie up de 
fiddle in a bag, en sot out fer Miss Meadows. 
He thunk he know de way, but hit keep on 
gittin’ col’er, en col’er, en mo’ cloudy, twel 
bimeby, fus’ news you know, ole Mr. Benjer- 
mun Ram done lose de way. -Ef he’d er 
kep’ on down de big road fum de start, it 
moughter bin diffunt, but he tuck a nigh-cut, 
en he aint git fur ’fo’ he done los’ sho’ ’nuff. 
He go dis away, en he go dat away, en he go 
de yuther way, yit all de same he wus done 
los’. Some folks would er sot right flat down 
whar dey wus en study out de way, but ole 

man Benjermun Ram ain’t got wrinkle on he 
hawn fer nothin’, kaze he done got de name 
er ole Billy Hardhead long ’fo’ dat. Den 
ag’in, some folks would er stop right still in 
der tracks en holler en bawl fer ter see ef dey 
can’t roust up some er de neighbors, but ole 
Mr. Benjermun Ram, he des stick he jowl in 
de win’, he did, en he march right on des 


_ ’zackly like he know he ain’t gwine de wrong 


way. He keep on, but ’twan’t long ’fo’ he 
’ © b] 

gun ter feel right lonesome, mo’ speshually 
w’en hit come up in he min’ how Miss Mead- 


_ ows en de galls en all de comp’ny be bleedz ter 


do de bes’ dey kin bidout any fiddlin’; en hit 


kinder make he marrer git cole w’en he 


study ‘bout how he gotter sleep out dar in de 
woods by hisse’f. 

“Yit, all de same, he keep on twel de dark 

-’gun ter drap down, en den he keep on still, 


_en bimeby he come ter a little risé whar dey 


wuz a clay-gall. 


W’en he git dar he stop en 
look ’roun’, he did, en ’way off down in de 
holler, dar he see a light shinin’, en w’en he 
see dis, ole man Benjermun Ram tuck he 
foot in he han’, en make he way todes it des 
lak it de ve’y place w’at he bin huntin’. 
*Twan’t long ’fo’ he come ter de house whar de 
light is, en, bless you soul, he don’t make no 
_ bones er knockin’. Den somebody holler out: 
‘ “Who dat?’ 
— * Ym Mr. Benjermun Ram, en I done 


- lose de way, en I come fer ter ax you ef you 


j can’t take me in fer de night,’ sezee. 


‘ 


y 
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“In common,” continued Uncle Remus, 
“ole Mr. Benjermun Ram wuz a mighty 
rough-en-spoken somebody, but you better 
b’leeve he talk monst’us perlite dis time. 

‘Den some un on t’er side er de do’ ax Mr. 
Benjermun Ram fer ter walk right in, en wid 
dat he open de do’ en walk in, en make a bow 
like fiddlin’ folks does w’en dey goes in 
comp’ny; but he aint no sooner made he bow 
en look ’roun’ twel he ’gun ter shake en 
shiver lak he done bin stricken wid de swamp- 
ager, kaze, settin’ right dar ’fo’ de fier wuz ole 
Brer Wolf, wid his toofies showin’ up all w’ite 
en shiny like dey wuz bran new. Ef ole Mr. 
Benjermun Ram ain’t bin so ole en stiff I 
boun’ you he’d er broke en run, but ’mos’ ’fo’ 
he had time fer ter study "bout gittin’ ’way, 
ole Brer Wolf done bin jump up en shet de 
do’ en fassen’ ’er wid a great big chain. Ole 
Mr. Benjermun Ram he know he in fer’t, en 
he tuck’n put on a bol’ face ez he kin, but he 
des nat’ally hone ! fer ter be los’ in de woods 
some mo’. Den he make ’n’er low bow, en he 
hope Brer Wolf and all his folks is well, en den 
he say, sezee, dat he des drap in fer ter wom 
hisse’f, en ’quire uv de way ter Miss Mead- 
ows’, en ef Brer Wolf be so good ez ter set 
‘im in de road ag’in, he be off putty soon en 
be much ’blige in de bargains. 

“““Tooby sho’, Mr. Ram,’ sez Brer Wolf, 
sezee, w’les he lick he chops en grin; ‘des put 
yo’ walkin’-cane in de cornder over dar, en 
set yo’ bag down on de flo’, en make yo’se’f at 
home,’ sezee. ‘We ain’t got much,’ sezee, 
‘but w’at we is got is yone w’iles you stays, en 
I boun’ we'll take good keer un you,’ sezee; 
en wid dat Brer Wolf laugh en show his 
toofies so bad dat ole man Benjermun Ram 
come mighty nigh havin’ ’n’er ager. 

“Den Brer Wolf tuck’n’ flung ’n’er light- 
er’d-knot on de fier, en den he slip inter de 
back room, en present’y, w’iles ole Mr. Ben- 
jermun Ram wuz settin’ dar shakin’ in he 
shoes, he year Brer Wolf whispun’ ter he ole 
‘oman: 

““Ole ’oman! ole ’oman! Fling ’way yo’ 
smoke meat — fresh meat fer supper! Fling 
"way yo’ smoke meat — fresh meat fer sup- 

er!’ 

“Den ole Miss Wolf, she talk out loud, so 
Mr. Benjermun Ram kin year: 

“*“Tooby sho’ I'll fix ‘im some supper. 
We er ’way off yer in de woods, so fur fum 
comp’ny dat goodness knows I’m mighty 
glad ter see Mr. Benjermun Ram.’ 


1 To pine or long for anything. This is a good old 
English word which has been retained in the plantation 
vocabulary. [Author’s note.] 
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“Den Mr. Benjermun Ram year ole Miss 
Wolf whettin’ ’er knife on a rock — shirrah! 
shirrah! shirrah! — en ev’y time he year de 
knife say shirrah! he know he dat much 
nigher de dinner-pot. He know he can’t git 
’way, en wiles he settin’ dar studyin’, hit 
’come ’cross he min’ dat he des mought ez 
well play one mo’ chune on he fiddle ’fo’ de 
wuss come ter de wuss. Wid dat he ontie de 
bag en take out de fiddle, en ’gun ter chune ’er 
up — plink, plank, plunk, plink!  plunk, 
plank, plink, plunk!” 

Uncle Remus’s imitation of the tuning of a 
fiddle was marvellous enough to produce a 
startling effect upon a much less enthusiastic 
listener than the little boy. It was given in 
perfect good faith, but the serious expression 
on the old man’s face was so irresistibly comic 
that the child laughed until the tears ran 
down his face. Uncle Remus very properly 
accepted this as a tribute to his wonderful 
resources as a story-teller, and continued, in 
great good-humor: 

“W’en ole Miss Wolf year dat kinder fuss, 
co’se she dunner w’at is it, en she drap ’er 
knife en lissen. Ole Mr. Benjermun Ram 
ain’t know dis, en he keep on chunin’ up — 
plank, plink, plunk, plank! Den ole Miss 
Wolf, she tuck’n’ hunch Brer Wolf wid’er 
elbow, en she say, sez she: 

‘“““Hey, ole man! w’at dat?’ 

“Den bofe un um cock up der years en 
lissen, en des ‘bout dat time, ole Mr. Benjer- 
mun Ram he sling de butt er de fiddle up 
urid’ he chin, en struck up one er dem ole- 
time chunes.”’ 

“Well, what tune was it, Uncle Remus?”’ 
the little boy asked, with some display of im- 
patience. . 

‘Ef I ain’t done gone en fergit dat chune 
off'n my min’, continued Uncle Remus; 


MARY NOAILLES MURFREE (1850- ) 


THE “HARNT” THAT WALKS 
CHILHOWEE 
(1883) 


June had crossed the borders of Tennessee. 
Even on the summit of Chilhowee Mountain 
the apples in Peter Giles’s orchard were begin- 
ning to redden, and his Indian corn, planted 
on so steep a declivity that the stalks seemed 
to have much ado to keep their footing, was 
crested with tassels and plumed with silk. 


MARY NOAILLES MURFREE 


“hit sorter went like dat ar song ‘bout 
‘Sheep shell co’n wid de rattle er his ho’n;’ en 
yit hit mout er been dat ar yuther one ’bout 
‘Roll de key, ladies, roll dem keys.’ Brer 
Wolf en ole Miss Wolf, dey lissen en lissen, en 
de mo’ w’at dey lissen de skeerder dey git, 
twel bimeby dey tuck ter der heels en make a 
break fer de swamp at de back er de house 
des lak de patter-rollers wuz atter um. 

“W’en ole man Benjermun Ram sorter let 
up wid he fiddlin’, he don’t see no Brer Wolf, 
en he don’t year no ole Miss Wolf. Den he 
look in de back room; no Wolf dar. Den he 
look in de back po’ch; no Wolf dar. Den he 
look in de closet en de cubberd; no Wolf aint | 
dar yit. Den ole Mr. Benjermun Ram, he) 
tuck ’n’ shot all de do’s en lock um, en he | 
s’arch ’roun’ en he fine some peas en fodder | 
in de lof’, w’ich he et um fer he supper, en 
den he lie down front er de fier en sleep 
soun’ ez a log. 

‘Nex’ mawnin’ he ’uz up en stirrin’ 
’monst’us soon, en he put out fum dar, en he 
fine de way ter Miss Meadows’ time ’nuff fer 
ter play at de frolic. W’en he git dar, Miss | 
Meadows en de gals, dey run ter de gate fer 
ter meet ’im, en dis un tuck he hat, en dat un 
tuck he cane, en t’er ’n tuck he fiddle, en den 
dey up ’n’ say: 

“Taw, Mr. Ram! whar de name er good- | 
ness is you bin? Weso glad you come. Stir | 
’roun’ yer, folks, en git Mr. Ram a cup er hot | 
coffee.’ 

‘Dey make a mighty big ter-do ’bout Mr. 
Benjermun Ram, Miss Meadows en Miss | 
Motts en de gals did, but ’twix’ you en me 
en de bedpos’, honey, dey’d er had der frolic | 
wh’er de ole chap ’uz dar er not, kaze de gals 
done made ’rangements wid Brer Rabbit fer) 
ter pat fer um, en in dem days Brer Rabbit | 
wuz a patter, mon. He mos’ sho’ly wuz.” — 


———— 


ae 


i 
Among the dense forests, seen by no man’s, 
eye, the elder was flying its creamy banners 
in honor of June’s coming, and, heard by no! 
man’s ear, the pink and white bells of the’ 
azalea rang out melodies of. welcome. 

‘An’ it air a toler’ble for’ard season. Yer 
wheat looks likely; an’ yer gyarden truck air 
thrivin’ powerful. Even that cold spell 
we-uns hed about the full o’ the moon in May 
ain’t done sot it back none, it ’pears like ter 
me. But, cording ter my way o’ thinkin’, ye 
hev got chickens enough hyar ter eat off every 


arch. 
Roads ter-day.”’ 


indulgently, — 
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pea-bloom ez soon ez it opens.’’ And Simon 
Burney glanced with a gardener’s disap- 
proval at the numerous fowls, lifting their red 
combs and tufted top-knots here and there 
among the thick clover under the apple- 
trees. . 

“Them’s Clarsie’s chickens, — my darter, 
ye know,” drawled Peter Giles, a pale, listless 
and lank mountaineer. ‘‘An’ she hev been 
gin ter onderstand ez they hev got ter be 
kep’ out ’n the gyarden; ’thout,’’ he added 
“’thout I’m a-plowin’, when 
I lets ’em foller in the furrow ter pick up 
worms. But law! Clarsie is so spry that 
she don’t ax no better ’n ter be let ter run 
them chickens off’n the peas.”’ 

Then the two men tilted their chairs 
against the posts of the little porch in front of 
Peter Giles’s log cabin, and puffed their pipes 
in silence. The panorama spread out before 
them showed misty and dreamy among the 
delicate spiral wreaths of smoke. But was 
that gossamer-like illusion, lying upon the 
far horizon, the magic of nicotian, or the 
vague presence of distant heights? As 
ridge after ridge came down from the sky in 
ever-graduating shades of intenser blue, 
Peter Giles might have told you that this 
parallel system of enchantment was only 
‘the mountings:”’ that here was Foxy, and 
there was Big Injun, and still beyond was 
another, which he had ‘‘hearn tell ran spang 
up into Virginny.”” The sky that bent to 
clasp this kindred blue was of varying moods. 
Floods of sunshine submerged Chilhowee in 
liquid gold, and revealed that dainty outline 
limned upon the northern horizon; but over 
the Great Smoky mountains clouds had 
gathered, and a gigantic rainbow bridged the 
valley. . 

Peter Giles’s listless eyes were fixed upon 
a bit of red clay road, which was visible 
through a gap in the foliage far below. Even 
a tiny object, that ant-like crawled upon it, 
could be seen from the summit of Chilhowee. 
“T reckon that’s my brother’s wagon an’ 
team,’’ he said, as he watched the moving 
atom pass under the gorgeous triumphal 
“ He ’lowed he war goin’ ter the Cross- 


Simon Burney did not speak for a moment. 
When he did, his words seemed widely irrele- 
vant. ‘‘That’s a likely gal o’ yourn,” he 
drawled, with an odd constraint in his voice, 
— “a likely gal, that Clarsie.”’ 

There was a quick flash of surprise in Peter 
Giles’s dull eyes. He covertly surveyed his 
guest, with an astounded curiosity rampant 


in his slow brains. Simon Burney had 
changed color; an expression of embarrass- 
ment lurked in every line of his honest, florid, 
hard-featured face. An alert imagination 
might have detected a deprecatory self- 
consciousness in every gray hair that striped 
the black beard raggedly fringing his chin. 

“Yes,” Peter Giles at length replied, 
‘Clarsie air a likely enough gal. But she air 
mightily sot ter hevin’ her own way. An’ 
ef ‘tain’t give ter her peaceable-like, she jes’ 
takes it, whether or no.” 

This statement, made by one presumably 
fully informed on the subject, might have 
damped the ardor of many a suitor, — for 
the monstrous truth was dawning on Peter 
Giles’s mind that suitor was the position to 
which this slow, elderly widower aspired. 
But Simon Burney, with that odd, all- 
pervading constraint still prominently ap- 
parent, mildly observed, ‘‘Waal, ez much ez 
I hev seen of her goin’s-on, it ’pears ter me ez 
her way air a mighty good way. An’ it ain’t 
comical that she likes it.” 

Urgent justice compelled Peter Giles to 
make some amends to the absent Clarissa. 
‘“That’s a fac’,’”’ he admitted. ‘An’ Clarsie 
ain’t no hand ter jaw. She don’t hev no 
words. But then,” he qualified, truth and 
consistency alike constraining him, “she air 
a toler’ble hard-headed gal. That air a true 
word. Ye mought ez well try ter hender the 
sun from shining ez ter make that thar 
Clarsie Giles do what she don’t want ter do.”’ 

To be sure, Peter Giles had a right to his 
opinion as to the hardness of his own daugh- 
ter’s head. The expression of his views, how- 
ever, provoked Simon Burney to wrath; 
there was something astir within him that in 
a worthier subject might have been called a 
chivalric thrill, and it forbade him to hold his 
peace. He retorted: ‘‘Of course ye kin say 
that, ef so minded; but ennybody ez hev got 
eyes kin see the change ez hev been made in 
this hyar place sence that thar gal hev been 
growed. I ain’t a-purtendin’ ter know that 
thar Clarsie ez well ez you-uns knows her 
hyar at home, but I hev seen enough, an’ a © 
deal more’n enough, of her goin’s-on, ter 
know that what she does ain’t done fur 
herself. An’ ef she will hev her way, it air fur 
the good of the whole tribe of ye. It ’pears 
ter me ez thar-ain’t many gals like that thar 
Clarsie. An’ she air a merciful critter. She 
air mighty savin’ of the feelin’s of everything, 
from the cow an’ the mare down ter the dogs, 
an’ pigs, an’ chickens; always a-feedin’ of 
em jes’ ter the time, an’ never draggin’, an’ © 
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clawin’, an’ beatin’ of ’em. Why, that thar 
Clarsie can’t put her foot out’n the door, 
that every dumb beastis on this hyar place 
ain’t a-runnin’ ter git nigh her. \I hev seen 
them pigs mos’ climb the fence when she 
shows her face at the door. ’Pears ter me ez 
that thar Clarsie could tame a b’ar, ef she 
looked at him a time or two, she’s so savin’ 0’ 
the critter’s feelin’s! An’ thar’s that old 
yaller dog o’ yourn,”’ pointing to an ancient 
cur that was blinking in the sun, “‘he’s older 
’n Clarsie, an’ no ’count in the worl’. I hev 
hearn ye say forty times that ye would kill 
him, ’ceptin’ that Clarsie purtected him, an’ 
hed sot her heart on his a-livin’ along. An’ 
all the home-folks, an’ everybody that kems 
hyar to sot an’ talk awhile, never misses a 
chance ter kick that thar old dog, or poke 
him with a stick, or cuss him. But Clarsie! 
—I hev seen that gal take the bread an’ 
meat off’n her plate, an’ give it ter that ol 
dog, ez pears ter me ter be the worst disposi- 
tionest dog I ever see, an’ no thanks lef’ in 
him. He hain’t hed the grace ter wag his 
tail fur twenty year. That thar Clarsie ‘air 
surely a merciful critter, an’ a mighty spry, 
likely young gal, besides.” 

Peter Giles sat in stunned astonishment 
during this speech, which was delivered in a 
slow, drawling monotone, with frequent 
meditative pauses, but nevertheless em- 
phatically. He made no reply, and as they 
were once more silent there rose suddenly 
the sound of melody upon the air. It came 
from beyond that tumultuous stream that 
raced with the wind down the mountain’s 
side; a great log thrown from bank to bank 
served as bridge. The song grew momenta- 
rily more distinct; among the leaves there 
were fugitive glimpses of blue and white, 
and at last Clarsie appeared, walking lightly 
along the log, clad in her checked homespun 
dress, and with a pail upon her head. 

She was a tall, lithe girl, with that deli- 
cately transparent complexion often seen 
among the women of these mountains. Her 
lustreless black hair lay along her forehead 
without a ripple or wave; there was some- 
thing in the expression of her large eyes that 
suggested those of a deer, — something free, 
untamable, and yet gentle. ‘’Tain’t no 
wonder ter me ez Clarsie is all tuk up with 
the wild things, an’ critters ginerally,’’ her 
mother was wont to say. ‘‘She sorter looks 
like ’em, I’m a-thinkin’.”’ 

As she came in sight there was a renewal 
of that odd constraint in Simon Burney’s 
’ face and manner, and he rose abruptly. 


MARY NOAILLES MURFREE 

Tips ith Nalanda 
“Waal,” he said, hastily, going to his horse, — 
a raw-boned sorrel, hitched to the fence, — 


“it’s about time I war a-startin’ home, I 
reckons.”’ 
He nodded to his host, who silently nodded 


in return, and the old horse jogged off with | 
him down the road, as Clarsie entered the > 


house and placed the pail upon a shelf. 

‘Who d’ye think hev been hyar a-speakin’ 
of complimints.on ye, Clarsie?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Giles, who had overheard through the 
open door every word of the loud, drawling 
voice on the porch. . 

Clarsie’s liquid eyes widened with surprise, 
and a faint tinge of rose sprang into her pale 
face, as she looked an expectant inquiry at her 
mother. 

Mrs. Giles was a slovenly, indolent woman, 
anxious, at the age of forty-five, to assume the 
prerogatives of advanced years. She had 


placed all her domestic cares upon the 


shapely shoulders of her willing daughter, 
and had betaken herself to the chimney- 
corner and a pipe. 

“Ves, 
a-speakin’ of complimints on ye, Clarsie,”’ 
she reiterated, with chuckling amusement. 
“He war a mighty peart, likely boy, — that 
he war!” 

Clarsie’s color deepened. 

“Old Simon Burney!’’ exclaimed her 
mother, in great glee at the incongruity of 
the idea. ‘Old Simon’ Burney! — jes’ 
a-sittin’ out thar, a-wastin’ the time, an’ 
a-burnin’ of daylight — jes’ ez perlite an’ 
smilin’ ez a basket of chips — a-speakin’ of 
compliminis on ye!”’ [ 

There was a flash of laughter among the 


sylvan suggestions of Clarsie’s eyes, —a | 
But | 
despite her mirth she seemed to be unac- | 
countably disappointed. The change in her | 
manner was not noticed by her mother, who | 


flash as of sudden sunlight upon water. 


continued banteringly, — 


‘‘Simon Burney air’a mighty pore old man. © 
Ye | 
mustn’t think less of folks than ye does of the — 


Ye oughter be sorry fur him, Clarsie. 


Ye 


dumb beastis, — that ain’t religion. 


knows ye air sorry fur mos’ everything; why | 
Ye | 
oughter marry him ter take keer of him. He | 


not fur this comical old consarn? 


said ye war a merciful critter; now is yer 
chance ter show it! 


talk ter ye ’bout’n old Simon Burney? But 


law! I knows ye kerry him with ye in yer | 


heart.”’ 


The girl summarily closed the conversa- | 


thar hev been somebody hyar | 


Why, air ye a-goin’ | 
ter weavin’, Clarsie, jes’ when I wants ter | 
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tion by seating herself before a great hand- 
loom; presently the persistent thump, thump, 
of the batten and the noisy creak of the 
treadle filled the room, and through all the 
long, hot afternoon her deft, practiced hands 
lightly tossed the shuttle to and fro. 

The breeze freshened, after the sun went 
down, and the hop and gourd vines were all 
astir as they clung about the little porch 
where Clarsie was sitting now, idle at last. 
The rain clouds had disappeared, and there 
bent over the dark, heavily wooded ridges a 
pale blue sky, with here and there the crystal- 
line sparkle of a star. A halo was shimmer- 
ing in the east, where the mists had gathered 
about the great white moon, hanging high 
above the mountains. Noiseless wings 
flitted through the dusk; now and then the 
bats swept by so close as to wave Clarsie’s 
hair with the wind of their flight. What an 
airy, glittering, magical thing was that gi- 
gantic spider-web suspended between the 
silver moon and her shining eyes! Ever and 
anon there came from the woods a strange, 
weird, long-drawn sigh, unlike the stir of the 
_wind in the trees, unlike the fret of the water 
on the rocks. Was it the voiceless sorrow of 
the sad earth? There were stars in the night 
besides those known to astronomers: the 
stellular fire-flies gemmed the black shadows 
with a fluctuating brilliancy; they circled in 
and out of the porch, and touched the leaves 
above Clarsie’s head with quivering points of 
light. A steadier and an intenser gleam was 
advancing along the road, and the sound of 
languid footsteps came with it; the aroma of 
tobacco graced the atmosphere, and a tall 
figure walked up to the gate. 

‘‘Come in, come in,’ said Peter Giles, 
rising, and tendering the guest a chair. ‘Ye 
air Tom Pratt, ez well ez I kin make out by 
this light. Waal, Tom, we hain’t furgot ye 
sence ye done been hyar.” 

As Tom had been there on the previous 
evening, this might be considered a joke, or 
an equivocal compliment. The young fellow 
was restless and awkward under it, but Mrs. 
Giles chuckled with great merriment. 

_ “An’ how air ye a-comin’ on, Mrs. Giles?” 
he asked propitiatorily. 

‘Tes’ toler’ble, Tom. Air they all well ter 
yer house?”’ 

“Ves, they’re toler’ble well, too.” He 
glanced at Clarsie, intending to address to 
her some polite greeting, but the expression of 
her shy, half-startled eyes, turned upon the 
far-away moon, warned him. “Thar never 
war a gal so skittish,” he thought. ‘‘She’d 


run a mile, skerred ter death, ef I said a word 
ter her.”’ 

And he was prudently silent. 

“Waal,’’ said Peter Giles, ‘‘what’s the 
nels out yer way, Tom? Ennything a-goin’ 
on?” 

“Thar war a shower yander on the Back- 
bone; it rained toler’ble hard fur a while, an’ 
sot up the corn wonderful. Did ye git enny 
hyar?”’ 

‘Not a drap.”’ 

‘“’Pears ter me ez I kin see the clouds 
a-circlin’ round Chilhowee, an’ a-rainin’ on 
everybody’s corn-field ’ceptin’ ourn,’’ said 
Mrs. Giles. ‘‘Some folks is the favored of 
the Lord, an’ t’others hev ter work fur every- 
thing an’ git nuthin’. Waal, waal; we-uns 
will see our reward in the nex’ worl’. Thar’s 
a better worl’ than this, Tom.” 

“That’s a fac’,’’ said Tom, in orthodox 
assent. 

‘‘ An’ when we leaves hyar once, we leaves 
all trouble an’ care behind us, Tom; fur we 
don’t come back no more.’”’ Mrs. Giles was 
drifting into one of her pious moods. 

“T dunno,” said Tom. ‘‘Thar hev been 
them ez hev.”’ 

ies what?’’ demanded Peter Giles, star- 
tled. 

“Hey. come back ter this hyar yearth. 
Thar’s a harnt that walks Chilhowee every 
night o’ the worl’. I know them ez hev seen. 
him.” 

Clarsie’s great dilated eyes were fastened 
on the speaker’s face. There was a dead 
silence for a moment, more eloquent with 
these looks of amazement than any words 
could have been. 

‘“T reckons ye-remember a puny, shriveled 
little man, named Reuben Crabb, ez used ter 
live yander, eight mile along the ridge ter 
that thar big sulphur spring,’’ Tom resumed, 
appealing to Peter Giles. ‘‘He war born 
with only one arm.” 

“T ’members him,” interpolated Mrs. 
Giles, vivaciously. ‘‘He war a mighty 
porely, sickly. little critter, all. the days of his 
life. ’Twar a wonder he war ever raised ter 
be a man, —an’ a pity, too. An’ ’twar 
powerful comical, the way of his takin’ off; a 
stunted, one-armed little critter a-onder- 
takin’ ter fight folks an’ shoot pistols. He 
hed the use o’ his one arm, sure.” 

‘“‘Waal,”’ said Tom, “his house ain’t thar 
now, ’*kase Sam Grim’s brothers burned it ter 
the ground fur his a-killin’ of Sam. That 
warn’t all that war done ter Reuben fur 
killin’ of Sam. The sheriff run Reuben 
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Crabb down this hyar road ’bout a mile from 
hyar, — mebbe less, — an’ shot him dead in 
the road, jes’ whar it forks. Waal, Reuben 
war in company with another evil-doer, — 
he war from the Cross-Roads, an’ I furgits 
what he hed done, but he war a-tryin’ ter 
hide in the mountings, too; an’ the sheriff 
lef’? Reuben a-lying thar in the road, while he 
tries ter ketch up with the t’other; but his 
horse got a stone in his hoof, an’ he los’ time, 
an’ hed ter gin it up. An’ when he got back 
ter the forks o’ the road whar he had lef’ 
Reuben a-lyin’ dead, thar war nuthin’ thar 
‘ceptin’ a pool o’ blood. Waal, he went 
right on ter Reuben’s -house, an’ them 
Grim boys hed burnt it ter the ground; but he 
seen Reuben’s brother Joel. An’ Joel, he 
tole the sheriff that late that evenin’ he hed 
tuk Reuben’s body out’n the road an’ buried 
it, *kase it hed been lyin’ thar in the road ever 
sence early in the mornin’, an’ he couldn’t 
leave it thar all night, an’ he hedn’t no shelter 
fur it, sence the Grim boys hed burnt down 
the house. So he war obleeged ter bury it. 
An’ Joel showed the sheriff a new-made 
grave, an’ Reuben’s coat whar the sheriff's 
bullet hed gone in at the back an’ kem out’n 
the breast. The sheriff lowed ez they’d fine 
Joel fifty dollars fur a-buryin of Reuben afore 
the cor’ner kem; but they never done it, ez 
I knows on. The sheriff said that when the 
cor’ner kem the body would be tuk up fur 
a quest. But thar hed been a powerful big 
frishet, an’ the river ’twixt the cor’ner’s 
house an’ Chilhowee couldn’t be forded fur 
three weeks. The cor’ner never kem, an’ so 
thar it allstayed. That war four year ago.” 

‘Waal,’ said Peter Giles, dryly, “I ain’t 
seen no harnt yit. I knowed all that afore.” 

Clarsie’s wondering eyes upon the young 
man’s moonlit face had elicited these facts, 
familiar to the elders, but strange, he knew, to 
her. 

‘“T war jes’ a-goin’ on ter tell,” said Tom, 
abashed. ‘‘Waal, ever sence his brother 
Joel died, this spring, Reuben’s harnt walks 
Chilhowee. He war seen week afore las’, 
‘bout daybreak, by Ephraim Blenkins, who 
hed been a-fishin’, an’ war a-goin’ home. 
Eph happened ter stop in the laurel ter wind 
up his line, when all in a minit he seen the 
harnt go by, his face white, an’ his eye-balls 
like fire, an’ puny an’ one-armed, jes’ like he 
lived. Eph, he owed me a haffen day's 
work; I holped him ter plow las’ month, an’ 
so he kem ter-day an’ hoed along cornsider’- 
ble- ter pay fur it. He say he believes the 
harnt never seen him, ’kase it went right by. 


He ’lowed ef the harnt hed so much ez cut one 
o’ them blazin’ eyes round at him he couldn’t 
but hev drapped dead. Waal, this mornin’, 
‘bout sunrise, my brother Bob’s little gal, 
three year old, strayed off from home while 
her mother war out milkin’ the cow. An’ 
we went a-huntin’ of her, mightily worked 
up, ’kase thar hev been a b’ar prowlin’ round 
our cornfield twict thissummer. An’ I went 
to the right, an’ Bob went to the lef’. An’ he 
say ez he war a-pushin’ ‘long through the 


laurel, he seen the bushes ahead of him 


a-rustlin’. An’ he jes’ stood still an’ watched 
‘em. An’ fur a while the bushes war still too; 
an’ then they moved jes’ a little, fust this way 
an’ then that, till of a suddint the leaves 
opened, like the mouth of hell mought hev 
done, an’ thar he seen Reuben Crabb’s face. 
He say he never seen sech a face! Its mouth 
War open, an’ its eyes war a-startin’ out’n its 
head, an’ its skin war white till it war blue; 
an’ ef the devil hed hed it a-hangin’ over the 
coals that minit it couldn’t hev looked no 
more skeered. But that war all that Bob 
seen, ’kase he jes’ shet his eyes an’ screechea 
an’ screeched like he war destracted. An’ 
when he stopped a second ter ketch his 
breath he hearn su’thin’ a-answerin’ him 
back, sorter weak-like, an’ thar war little 
Peggy a-pullin’ through the laurel. Ye know 
she’s too little ter talk good, but the folks 
down ter our house believes she seen the 
harnt, too.” 

‘“My Lord!” exclaimed Peter Giles. “I 
‘low I couldn’t live a minit ef I war ter see 
that thar harnt that walks Chilhowee!”’ 

“T know J couldn’t,” said his wife. 

‘“‘Nor me, nuther,’” murmured Clarsie. 

‘“‘Waal,’’ said Tom, resuming the thread of 
his narrative, ‘‘we hev all been a-talkin’ 
down yander ter our house ter make out’the 
reason why Reuben Crabb’s harnt hey sot out 
ter walk jes’ sence his brother Joel died, —. 
’kase it war never seen afore then. An’ ez 
nigh ez we kin make it out, the reason is 
’kase thar’s nobody lef’ in this hyar worl’ 
what believes he warn’t ter blame in that 
thar killin’ o’ Sam Grim. Joel always 
swore ez Reuben never killed him no more’n 
nuthin’; that Sam’s own pistol went off in his 
own hand, an’ shot him through the heart 
jes’ ez he war a-drawin’ of it ter shoot 
Reuben Crabb. An’ I hev hearn other men 
ez war a-standin’ by say the same thing, 
though them Grims tells another tale; but ez 
Reuben never owned no pistol in his life, nor 
kerried one, it don’t ’pear ter me ez what. 
them Grims say air reasonable. Joel always 


- move slightly back and forth. 
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ce 


swore ez Sam Grim war a mighty mean man, 
—a great big feller like him a-rockin’ of a 
deformed little critter, an’ a-mockin’ of him, 
an’ a hittin’ of him. An’ the day of the fight 
Sam jes’ knocked him down fur nuthin’ at all; 
an’ afore ye could wink Reuben jumped up 
suddint, an’ flew at him like an eagle, an’ 
struck him in the face. An’ then Sam 
drawed his pistol, an’ it went off in his own 
hand, an’ shot him through the heart, an’ 
killed him dead. Joel said that ef he could 
hev kep’ that pore little critter Reuben still, 
an’ let the sheriff arrest him peaceable-like, 
he war sure the jury would hev let him off; 
’kase how war Reuben a-goin ter shoot enny- 
body when Sam Grim never left a-holt of the 
only pistol between ’em, in life, or in death? 
They tells me they hed ter bury Sam Grim 
with that thar pistol in his hand; his grip war 
too tight fur death to unloose it. But Joel 
said that Reuben war sartain they’d hang 
him. He hedn’t never seen no jestice from 
enny one man, an’ he couldn’t look fur it 
from twelve men. So he jes’ sot out ter run 
through the woods, like a painter or a wolf, 


- ter be hunted by the sheriff, an’ he war run 


down an’ kilt in the road. Joel said he kep’ 
up arter the sheriff ez well ez he could on 
foot, —fur the Crabbs never hed no horse, 
—ter try ter beg fur Reuben, ef he war 
cotched, an’ tell how little an’ how weakly he 
war. I never seen a young man’s head turn 
white like Joel’s done; he said he reckoned it 
war his troubles. But ter the las’ he stuck 
ter his rifle faithful. He war a powerful 
hunter; he war out rain or shine,. hot or cold, 
in-sech weather ez other folks would think 
thar warn’t no use in tryin’ ter do nuthin’ in. 
I’m mightily afeard o’ seein’ Reuben, now, 
that’s a fac’, concluded Tom, frankly; 
‘ase I hev hearn tell, an’ I believes it, that 
ef a harnt speaks ter ye, it air sartain ye’re 
bound ter die right then.”’ 

“Pears ter me,”’ said Mrs. Giles, ‘‘ez many 
mountings ez thar air round hyar, he mought 
hev tuk ter walkin’ some o’ them, stiddier 
Chilhowee.”’ 

There was a sudden noise close at hand: a 


great inverted splint-basket, from which 


came a sound of flapping wings, began to 
Mrs. Giles 
gasped out an ejaculation of terror, the two 
men sprang to their feet, and the coy Clarsie 
laughed aloud in an exuberance of delighted 
mirth, forgetful of her shyness. ‘‘I declar’ 
ter goodness, you-uns air all skeered fur true! 
Did ye think it war the harnt that walks 


_ Chilhowee?”’ : 


‘“What’s under that thar basket?’’ de- 
manded Peter Giles, rather sheepishly, as he 
sat down again. . 

‘Nuthin’ but the duck-legged Dominicky,”’ 
said Clarsie, ‘‘what air bein’ broke up from 
settin’.”’ The moonlight was full upon the 
dimpling merriment in her face, upon her 
shining eyes and parted red lips, and her 
gurgling laughter was pleasant to hear. Tom 
Pratt edged his chair a trifle nearer, as he, 
too, sat down. 

“Ye oughtn’t never ter break up a duck- 
legged hen, nor a Dominicky, nuther,”’ he 
volunteered, ‘‘’kase they air sech a good kind 
o’ hen ter kerry chickens; but a hen that is 
duck-legged an’ Dominicky too oughter be 
let ter set, whether or no.”’ 

Had he been warned in a dream, he could 
have found no more secure road to Clarsie’s 
favor and interest than a discussion of the 
poultry. ‘I’m a-thinkin’,” she said, ‘that 
it air too hot fur hens ter set now, an’ ’twiil 
be till the las’ of August.”’ 

“Tt don’t pear ter me ez it air hot much in 
June up hyar on Chilhowee,— thar’s a 
differ, I know, down in the valley; but till 
July, on Chilhowee, it don’t ’pear ter me ez it 
air too hot ter seta hen. An’ a duck-legged 
Dominicky air mighty hard ter break up.”’ 

“That's a fac’,’’ Clarsie admitted; “but 
I'll hev. ter do it, somehow, ’kase I ain’t got 
no eggs fur her. All my hens air kerryin’ of 
chickens.”’ 

‘“Waal!’’ exclaimed Tom, seizing his op- 
portunity, ‘‘I’ll bring ye some ter-morrer 
night, when I come agin. We-uns hev got 
eggs ter our house.”’ 

“Thanky,” said Clarsie, shyly smiling. 

This unique method of courtship would 
have progressed very prosperously but for 
the interference of the elders, who are an 
element always more or less adverse to love- 
making. ‘‘ Ye oughter turn out yer hen now, 
Clarsie,’’ said Mrs. Giles, ‘‘ez Tom air a-goin’ 
ter bring ye some eggs ter-morrer. I wonder 
ye don’t think it’s mean ter keep her up 
longer’n ye air obleeged ter. Ye oughter 
remember ye war called a merciful critter jes’ - 
ter-day.”’ 

Clarsie rose precipitately, raised the basket, 
and out flew the ‘‘duck-legged Dominicky,” 
with a frantic flutter and hysterical cackling. 
But Mrs. Giles was not to be diverted from 
her purpose; her thoughts had recurred to 
the absurd episode of the afternoon, and with 
her relish of the incongruity of the joke she 
opened upon the subject at once. 

‘‘Waal, Tom,” she said, ‘‘we’ll be hevin’ 
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Clarsie married, afore long, I’m a-thinkin’.”’ 
The young man sat bewildered. He, too, 
had entertained views concerning Clarsie’s 
speedy marriage, but with a distinctly per- 
sonal application; and this frank mention of 
the matter by Mrs. Giles had a sinister sug- 
gestion that perhaps her ideas might be an- 
tagonistic. ‘An’ who d’ye think hev been 
hyar ter-day, a-speakin’ of complimznts on 
Clarsie?’? He could not answer, but he 
turned his head with a look of inquiry, and 
Mrs. Giles continued, ‘‘He is a mighty peart, 
likely boy, — he is.”’ 

There was a growing anger in the dismay 
on Tom Pratt’s face; he leaned forward to hear 
the name with a fiery eagerness, altogether 
incongruous with his usual lack-lustre manner. 

‘Old Simon Burney!”’ cried Mrs. Giles, 
with a burst of laughter. ‘‘Old Simon 
Burney! Jes’ a-speakin’ of complimznts on 
Clarsie! ; 

The young fellow drew back with a look of 
disgust. ‘‘Why, he’s a old man; he ain’t no 
fit husband fur Clarsie.”’ 

‘Don’t ye be too sure ter count on that. 
I war jes’ a-layin’ off ter tell Clarsie that a gal 
oughter keep mighty clar o’ widowers, ’thout 
she wants ter marry one. Fur I believes,” 
said Mrs. Giles, with a wild flight of imagina- 
tion, ‘‘ez them men hev got some sort’n trade 
with the Evil One, an’ he gives ’em the power 
ter witch the gals, somehow, so’s ter git ’em 
ter marry; ’kase I don’t think that any gal 
that’s got good sense air a-goin’ ter be a 
man’s second ch’ice, an’ the mother of a 
whole pack of step-chil’ren, ’thout she air 
under some sort’n spell. But them men 
carries the day with the gals ginerally, an’ 
I’m a-thinkin’ they’re banded with the devil. 
Ef I war a gal, an’ a smart, peart boy like 
Simon Burney kem around a-speakin’ of 
compliminis, an’ sayin’ I war a merciful 
critter, I’d jes’ give it up, an’ marry him fur 
second ch’ice. ’,”’ she con- 
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Thar’s one blessin’, 
tinued, contemplating the possibility in a 
cold-blooded fashion positively revolting to 
Tom Pratt: ‘he ain’t got no tribe of chil’ren 
fur Clarsie ter look arter; nary chick nor child 
hev old Simon Burney got. He hed two, but 
they died.”’ 

The young man took leave presently, in 
great depression of spirit, — the idea that the 
widower was banded with the powers of evil 
was rather overwhelming to a man whose de- 
pendence was in merely mortal attractions; 
and after he had been gone a little while 
Clarsie ascended the ladder to a nook in the 
roof, which she called her room. 
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For the first time in her life her slumber 
was fitful and restless, long intervals of wake- 
fulness alternating with snatches of fantastic 
dreams. At last she rose and sat by the rude 
window, looking out through the chestnut 
leaves at the great moon, which had begun to 
dip toward the dark uncertainty of the west- 
ern ridges, and at the shimmering, translu- 
cent, pearly mists that filled the intermediate 
valleys. All the air was dew and incense; so 
subtle and penetrating an odor came from 
that fir-tree beyond the fence that it seemed 
as if some invigorating infusion were thrilling 
along her veins; there floated upward, too, 
the warm fragrance of the clover, and every 
breath of the gentle wind brought from over 
the stream a thousand blended, undistin- 
guishable perfumes of the deep forests be- 
yond. The moon’s idealizing glamour had 
left no trace of the uncouthness of the place 
which the daylight revealed; the little log 
house, the great overhanging chestnut-oaks, 
the jagged precipice before the door, the 
vague outlines of the distant ranges, all suf- 
fused with a magic sheen, might have seemed 
a stupendous alto-rilievo in silver repoussé. 
Still, there came here and there the sweep of 
the bat’s dusky wings; even they were a part 
of the night’s witchery. A tiny owl perched 
for a moment or two amid the dew-tipped 
chestnut-leaves, and gazed with great round © 
eyes at Clarsie as solemnly as she gazed at — 
him. , 

“T’m thankful enough that ye hed the 
grace not ter screech while ye war hyar,’’ she 
said, after the bird had taken his flight. ‘“‘I 
ain’t ready ter die yit,”an’ a screech-owel air 
the sure sign.” 

She felt now and then a great impatience © 
with her wakeful mood. Once she took her- — 
self to task: ‘Jes’ a-sittin’ up hyar all night, 
the same ez ef I war a fox, or that thar harnt 
that walks Chilhowee!”’ 

And then her mind reverted to Tom 
Pratt, to old Simon Burney, and to her 
mother’s emphatic and oracular declaration 
that widowers are in league with Satan, and 
that the girls upon whom they cast the eye 
of supernatural fascination have no choice in 
the matter. ‘‘I wish I knowed ef that thar 
sayin’ war true,’” she murmured, her face 
still turned to the western spurs, and the 
moon sinking so slowly toward them. 

With a sudden resolution she rose to her 
feet. She knew a way of telling fortunes 
which was, according to tradition, infallible, 
and she determined to try it, and ease her 
mind as to her future. Now was the propi- 
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tious moment. ‘I hev always hearn that it 
won't come true ’thout ye try it jes’ before 
daybreak, an’ a-kneelin’ down at the forks of 
the road.”” She hesitated a moment and 
listened intently. ‘‘They’d never git done 
a-laffin’ at me, ef they fund it out,’ she 
thought. 

There was no sound in the house, and 
from the dark woods arose only those monot- 
onous voices of the night, so familiar to her 
ears that she accounted their murmurous 
iteration as silence too. She leaned far out 
of the low window, caught the wide-spreading 
branches of the tree beside it, and swung 
herself noiselessly to the ground. The road 
before her was dark with the shadowy foliage 
and dank with the dew; but now and then, at 
long intervals, there lay athwart it a bright 
bar of light, where the moonshine fell 
through a gap in the trees. Once, as she 
went rapidly along her way, she saw speeding 
across the white radiance, lying just before 
her feet, the ill-omened shadow of a rabbit. 
_ She paused, with a superstitious sinking of 
the heart, and she heard the animal’s quick, 
leaping rush through the bushes near at 
hand; but she mustered her courage, and kept 
steadily on. ‘’Tain’t no use a-goin’ back ter 
git shet o’ bad luck,’’ she argued. ‘Ef old 
Simon Burney air my fortune, he’ll come 
whether or no, — ef all they say air true.” 

The serpentine road curved to the moun- 
tain’s brink before it forked, and there was 
again that familiar picture of precipice, and 
far-away ridges, and shining mist, and sink- 
ing moon, which was visibly turning from 
silver to gold. The changing lustre gilded 
the feathery ferns that grew in the marshy 
dip. Just at the angle of the divergent paths 
there rose into the air a great mass of indis- 
tinct white blossoms, which she knew were 
the exquisite mountain azaleas, and all the 
dark forest was starred with the blooms of 
the laurel. 

She fixed her eyes upon the mystic sphere 
dropping down the sky, knelt among the 
azaleas at the forks of the road, and repeated 
the time-honored invocation: — 

_ “Ef I’m a-goin’ ter marry a young man, 
whistle, Bird, whistle. Ef I’m a-goin’ ter 
marry an old man, low, Cow, low. Ef I 
ain’t a-goin’ ter marry nobody, knock, 
Death, knock.”’ 

There was a prolonged silence in the matu- 
tinal freshness and perfume of the woods. 
She raised her head, and listened attentively. 
No chirp of half-awakened bird, no tapping 
of woodpecker, or the mysterious death- 
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watch; but from far along the dewy aisles of 
the forest, the ungrateful Spot, that Clarsie 
had fed more faithfully than herself, lifted up 
her voice, and set the echoes vibrating. 
Clarsie, however, had hardly time for a pang 
of disappointment. While she still knelt 
among the azaleas her large, deer-like eyes 
were suddenly dilated with terror. From 
around the curve of the road came the quick 
beat of hastening footsteps, the sobbing 
sound of panting breath, and between her 
and the sinking moon there passed an atten- 
uated, one-armed figure, with a pallid, sharp- 
ened face, outlined for a moment on its bril- 
liant disk, and dreadful starting eyes, and 
quivering open mouth. It disappeared in an 
instant. among the shadows of the laurel, and 
Clarsie, with a horrible fear clutching at her 
heart, sprang to her feet. 

Her flight was arrested by other sounds. 
Before her reeling senses could distinguish 
them, a party of horsemen plunged down the 
road. They reined in suddenly as their eyes 
fell upon her, and their leader, an eager, 
authoritative man, was asking her a question. 
Why could she not understand him? With 
her nerveless hands feebly catching at the 
shrubs for support, she listened vaguely to 
his impatient, meaningless words, and saw 
with helpless deprecation the rising anger in 
his face. But there was no time to be lost. 
With a curse upon the stupidity of the 
mountaineer, who couldn’t speak when she 
was spoken to, the party sped on in a sweep- 
ing gallop, and the rocks and the steeps were 
hilarious with the sound. 

When the last faint echo was hushed, 
Clarsie tremblingly made her way out into 
the road; not reassured, however, for she had 
a frightful conviction that there was now and 
then a strange stir in the laurel, and that she 
was stealthily watched. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the dense growth with a morbid fascina- 
tion, as she moved away; but she was once 
more rooted to the spot when the leaves 
parted and in the golden moonlight the’ ghost 
stood before her. She could not nerve her- 
self to run past him, and he was directly in’ 
her way homeward. His face was white, and 
lined, and thin; that pitiful quiver was never 
still in the parted lips; he looked at her with 
faltering, beseeching eyes. Clarsie’s merci- 
ful heart was stirred. ‘‘What ails ye, ter 
come back hyar, an’ foller me?’’ she cried 
out, abruptly. And then a great horror fell 
upon her. Was not one to whom a ghost 
should speak doomed to death, sudden and 
immediate? 
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The ghost replied in a broken, shivering 
voice, like a wail of pain, ‘‘I war a-starvin’, 
— I war a-starvin’,” with despairing itera- 
tion. 

It was all over, Clarsie thought. The 
ghost had spoken, and she was a doomed 
creature. She wondered that she did not fall 
dead in the road. But while those beseech- 
ing eyes were fastened in piteous appeal on 
hers, she could not leave him. ‘I never 
hearn that ’bout ye,’’ she said, reflectively. 
‘“‘T knows ye hed awful troubles while ye war 
alive, but I never knowed ez ye war starved.”’ 

Surely that was a gleam of sharp surprise in 
the ghost’s prominent eyes, succeeded by a 
sly intelligence. 

“Day is nigh ter breakin’,’’ Clarsie admon- 
ished him, as the lower rim of the moon 
touched the silver mists of the west. ‘What 
air ye a-wantin’ of me?”’ 

There was a short silence. Mind travels 
far in such intervals. Clarsie’s thoughts had 
overtaken the scenes when she should have 
died that sudden terrible death: when there 
would be no one left to feed the chickens; 
when no one would care if the pigs cried with 
the pangs of hunger, unless, indeed, it were 
time for them to be fattened before killing. 
The mare, — how often would she be taken 
from the plow, and shut up for the night in 
her shanty without a drop of water, after her 
hard day’s work! Who would churn, or 
spin, or weave? Clarsie could not under- 
stand how the machinery of the universe 
could go on without her. And Towse, poor 
Towse! He was a useless cumberer of the 
ground, and it was hardly to be supposed that 
after his protector was gone he would be 
spared a blow or a bullet, to hasten his lagging 
death. But Clarsie still stood in the road, 
and watched the face of the ghost, as he, with 
his eager, starting eyes, scanned her open, 
ingenuous countenance. 

“Ye do ez ye air bid, or it'll be the worse 
for ye,”’ said the ‘‘harnt,”’ in the same quiver- 
ing, shrill tone. ‘‘Thar’s hunger in the nex’ 
worl’ ez well ez in this, an’ ye bring me some 
vittles hyar this time ter-morrer, an’ don’t ye 
tell nobody ye hev seen me, nuther, or it'll be 
the worse for ye.’ 

There was a threat in his eyes as he Hiatt 
peared in the laurel, and left the girl santo: 
in the last, rays of moonlight. 

A curious doubt was stirring in Clarsie’s 
mind when she reached home, in the early 
dawn, and heard her father talking about the 
sheriff and his posse, who had stopped at the 


house in the night, and roused its inmates, 


to know if they had seen a man pass that 
way. 

‘‘Clarsie never hearn none o’ the noise, I’ i 
be bound, ’kase she always sleeps like a log,”’ 
said Mrs. Giles, as her daughter came in with 
the pail, after milking the cow. ‘Tell her 

*bout’n it.’ 

“They kem a-bustin’ along hyar a while 
afore day-break, a-runnin’ arter the man,’ 
drawled Mr. Giles, dramatically. “An! 
they knocked me up, ter know ef ennybody 
hed passed. An’ one o’ them men — I never 
seen none of ’em afore; they’s all valley folks, 
I’m a-thinkin’ — an’ one of ’em bruk his 
saddle-girt’ a good piece down the road, an’ 
he kem back ter borrer mine; an’ ez we war 
a-fixin’ of it, he tole me what they war all 
arter. He said that word war tuk ter the 
sheriff down yander in the valley — ’pears 
ter me them town-folks don’t think nobody in 
the mountings hev got good sense — word 
war tuk ter the sheriff bout this one-armed 
harnt that walks Chilhowee; an’ he sot it 
down that Reuben Crabb warn’t dead at all, 
an’ Joel jes’ purtended ter hev buried him, 
an’ it air Reuben hisself that walks Chil- 
howee. An’ thar air two hundred dollars 
blood-money reward fur ennybody ez kin 
ketch him. These hyar valley folks air pow- 
erful cur’ous critters, — two hundred dol- 
lars blood-money reward fur that thar harnt 
that walks Chilhowee! I jes’ sot myself ter 
laffin’ when that thar cuss tole it so solemn. 
I jes’ ‘lowed ter him ez he couldn’t shoot a 
harnt nor hang a harnt, an’ Reuben Crabb 
hed about got done with his persecutions in 
this worl’. An’ he said that by the time they: 
hed scoured this mounting, like they hed laid 
off ter do, they would find that thar puny 
little harnt war nuthin’ but a mortal man, an’ 
could be kep’ in a jail ez handy ez enny other 
flesh an’ blood. He said the sheriff lowed ez 
the reason Reuben hed jes’ taken ter walk 
Chilhowee sence Joel died is ’kase thar air 
nobody ter feed him, like Joel done, mebbe, in 
the nights; an’ Reuben always war a pore, 
one-armed, weakly critter, what can’t even 
kerry a gun, an’ he air driv by hunger out’n 
the hole whar he stays, ter prowl round the 
cornfields an’ hen-coops ter steal suthin’, — 
an’ that’s how he kem ter be seen frequent. 
The sheriff ‘lowed that Reuben can’t find 
enough roots an’ yerbs ter keep him up; but 
law! —a harnt eatin’! It jes’ sot me off ter 
laffin’. Reuben Crabb hev been too busy in 
torment fur the las’ four year ter be a-study- 
in’ bout eatin’; an’ ite air his harnt that walls 
Chilhowee.”? >> 


THE “HARNT” THAT WALKS CHILHOWEE 
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The next morning, before the moon sank, 
Clarsie, with a tin pail in her hand, went to 
meet the ghost at the appointed place. She 
understood now why the terrible doom that 
falls upon those to whom a spirit may chance 
to speak had not descended upon her, and 
that fear was gone; but the secrecy of her er- 
rand weighed heavily. She had been scrupu- 
lously careful to put into the pail only such 
things as had fallen to her share at the table, 
and which she had saved from the meals of 
yesterday. ay gal that goes a-robbin’ fur a 
hongry harnt,’’ was her moral reflection, 

“oughter be throwed bodaciously off’n the 
bluff.”’ 

She found no one at the forks of the road. 
In the marshy dip were only the myriads of 
mountain azaleas, only the masses of feathery 
ferns, only the constellated glories of the 
laurel blooms. A sea of shining white mist 
was in the valley, with glinting golden rays 
striking athwart it from the great cresset of 
the sinking moon; here and there the long, 
dark, horizontal line of a distant mountain’s 
summit rose above the vaporous shimmer, 
like a dreary, sombre island in the midst of 
enchanted waters. Her large, dreamy eyes, 
so wild and yet so gentle, gazed out through 
the laurel leaves upon the floating gilded 
flakes of light, as.in the deep coverts of 
the mountain, where the fulvous-tinted deer 
were lying, other eyes, as wild and as gen- 
tle, dreamily watched the vanishing moon. 
Overhead, the filmy, lace-like clouds, fretting 
the blue heavens, were tinged with a faint 
rose. Through the trees she caught a glimpse 
of the red sky of dawn, and the glister of 
a great lucent, tremulous star. 
ground, misty blue exhalations were rising, 
alternating with the long lines of golden 
light yet drifting through the woods. It was 
all very still, very peaceful, almost holy. 
One could hardly believe that these conse- 
crated solitudes had once reverberated with 
the echoes of man’s death-dealing ingenuity, 
and that Reuben Crabb. had fallen, shot 
through and through, amid that wealth of 
flowers at the forks of the road. She heard 
suddenly the far-away baying of a hound. 
Her great eyes dilated, and she lifted her head 
to listen. Only the solemn silence of the 
woods, the slow sinking of the noiseless 
moon, the voiceless splendor of that eloquent 
day-star. 

Morning was close at hand, and she was 
beginning to wonder that the ghost did not 
appear, when the leaves fell into abrupt 
commotion, and he was standing in the road, 


From the. 


beside her. He did not speak, but watched 
her with an eager, questioning intentness, as 
she placed the contents of the pail upon the 
moss at the roadside. ‘I’m a-comin’ agin 
ter-morrer,”’ she said, gently. He made no 
reply, quickly gathered the food from the 
ground, and disappeared in the deep shades 
of the woods. 

She had not expected thanks, for she was 
accustomed only to the gratitude of dumb 
beasts; but she was vaguely conscious of 
something wanting, as she stood motionless 
for a moment, and watched the burnished 
rim of the moon slip down behind the western 
mountains. Then she slowly walked along 
her misty way in the dim light of the coming 
dawn. There was a footstep in the road be- 
hind her; she thought it was the ghost once 
more. She turned, and met Simon Burney, 
face to face. His rod was on his shoulder, 
and a string of fish was in his hand. 

“Ye air a-doin’ wrongful, Clarsie,’’ he 
said, sternly. ‘It air agin the law fur folks 
ter feed an’ shelter them ez is a-runnin’ from 
jestice. An’ ye’ll git yerself inter trouble. 
Other folks will find ye out, besides me, an’ 
then the sheriff’ll be up hyar arter ye.” 

The tears rose to Clarsie’s eyes. This 
prospect was infinitely more terrifying than 
the awful doom which follows the horror of a 
ghost’s speech. 

“T can’t holp it; she said, However dog- 
gedly swinging the pail back and forth. “I 
can’t gin my consent ter starvin’ of folks, 
even ef they air a-hidin’ an’ a-runnin’ from 
justice.” 

“They mought put ye in jail, 
dunno,” suggested Simon Burney. 

“T can’t holp that, nuther,” said Clarsie, 
the sobs rising, and the tears falling fast. 
“Ef they comes an’ gits me, and puts me in 
the pen’tiary away down yander, somewhars 
in the valley, like they done Jane Simpkins, 
fur a-cuttin’ of her step-mother’s throat with 
a butcher-knife, while she war asleep, — 
though some said Jane war crazy, — I can’t. 
gin my consent ter starvin’ of folks.” 

A recollection came over Simon Burney of 
the simile of ‘‘hendering the sun from shin- 
ing. 
‘She hev done sot it down in her mind,’” 
he thought, as he walked on beside her and 
looked at her resolute face. Still he did not 
relinquish his effort. 

‘Doin’ wrong, Clarsie, ter aid folks what 
air a-doin’ wrong, an’ mebbe hev done 
wrong, air powerful hurtful ter every eS 
an’ henders the law an’ jestice.’ 


” 


too, — I 
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“T can’t holp it,’’ said Clarsie. 

“Tt ’pears toler’ble comical ter me,’’ said 
Simon Burney, with a sudden perception of a 
curious fact which has proved a marvel to 
wiser men, “that no matter how good a 
woman is, she ain’t got no respect fur the 
laws of the country, an’ don’t sot no store by 
jestice.’”’ After a momentary silence he ap- 
pealed to her on another basis. ‘Somebody 
will ketch him arter a while, ez sure ez ye air 
born. The sheriff's a-sarchin’ now, an’ by 
the time that word gits around, all the 
mounting boys’ll turn out, ’kase thar air two 
hundred dollars blood-money fur him. An’ 
then he’ll think, when they ketches him, — 
an’ everybody’ll say so, too,—ez ye war 
constant in feedin’ him jes’ ter ’tice him ter 
comin’ ter one place, so ez ye could tell 
somebody whar ter go ter ketch him, an’ 
make them gin ye haffen the blood-money, 
mebbe. That’s what the mounting will say, 
mos’ likely.” 

“T can’t holp it,’’ said Clarsie, once more. 

He left her walking on toward the rising 
sun, and retraced his way to the forks of the 
road. The jubilant morning was filled with 
the song of birds; the sunlight flashed on the 
dew; all the delicate enameled bells of the 
pink and white azaleas were swinging trem- 
ulously in the wind; the aroma of ferns and 
mint rose on the delicious fresh air. | Pres- 
ently he checked his pace, creeping stealthily 
on the moss and grass beside the road rather 
than in the beaten path. He pulled aside 
the leaves of the laurel with no more stir than 
the wind might have made, and stole cau- 
tiously through its dense growth, till he came 
suddenly upon the puny little ghost, lying in 
the sun at the foot of a tree. The frightened 
creature sprang to his feet with a wild cry of 
terror, but before he could move a step he 
was caught and held fast in the strong grip of 
the stalwart mountaineer beside him. “I 
hev kem hyar ter tell ye a word, Reuben 
Crabb,” said Simon Burney. “I hev kem 
hyar ter tell ye that the whole mounting air 
a-goin’ ter turn out ter sarch fur ye; the 
sheriff air a-ridin’ now, an’ ef ye don’t come 
along with me they’ll hev ye afore night, 
’kase thar air two hundred dollars reward fur 
ye.” 

What a piteous wail went up to the smiling 
blue sky, seen through the dappling leaves 
above them! What a horror, and despair, 
and prescient agony were in the hunted 
creature’s face! The ghost struggled no 
longer; he slipped from his feet down upon 
the roots of the tree, and turned that woful 


” 


face, with its starting eyes and drawn mus- 
cles and quivering parted lip, up toward the 
unseeing sky. 

“God A’mighty, man!”’ exclaimed Simon 
Burney, moved to pity. ‘‘Whyn’t ye quit 
this hyar way of livin’ in the woods like ye 
war a wolf? Whyn’t ye come back an’ 
stand yer trial? From all I’ve hearn tell, it 
pears ter me ez the jury air obleeged ter let 
ye off, an’ I’ll take keer of ye agin them 
Grims.”’ 

‘‘T hain’t got no place ter live in,” 
the ghost, with a keen despair. 

Simon Burney hesitated. Reuben Crabb 
was possibly a murderer,—at the best 
could but be a burden. The burden, how- 
ever, had fallen in his way, and he lifted it. 

“T tell ye now, Reuben Crabb,’ he said, 
“T ain’t a-goin’ ter holp no man ter break 
the law an’ hender jestice; but ef ye will go 
an’ stand yer trial, I’ll take keer of ye agin 
them Grims ez long ez I kin fire a rifle. An’ 
arter the jury hev done let ye off, ye air wel- 
come ter live along o’ me at my house till ye 
die. Ye air no-’count ter work, I know, but 
I ain’t a-goin’ ter grudge ye fur a livin’ at my 
house.” 

And so it came to pass that the reward set 
upon the head of the harnt that walked Chil- 
howee was never claimed. 

With his powerful ally, the forlorn little 
spectre went to stand his trial, and the jury 
acquitted him without leaving the box. 
Then he came back to the mountains to live 
with Simon Burney. The cruel gibes of his 
burly mockers that had beset his feeble life 
from his childhood up, the deprivation and 
loneliness and despair and fear that had filled 
those days when he walked Chilhowee, had 
not improved the harnt’s temper. He wasa 
helpless creature, not able to carry a gun or 
hold a plow, and the years that he spent 
smoking his cob-pipe in Simon Burney’s door 
were idle years and unhappy. _But Mrs. 
Giles said she thought he was ‘‘a mighty 
lucky little critter: fust, he hed Joel ter take 
keer of him an’ feed him, when he tuk ter the 
woods ter pertend he war a harnt; an’ they 
do say now that Clarsie Pratt, afore she war 
married, used ter kerry him vittles, too; an’ 
then old Simon Burney tuk him up an’ fed 
him ez plenty ez ef he war a good workin’ 
hand, an’ gin him clothes an’ house-room, an’ 
put up with his jawin’ jes’ like he never 
hearn a word of it. But law! some folks 
dunno when they air well off.’’ 

There was only a sluggish current of 
peasant blood in Simon Burney’s veins, buta 


cried out 


THE OLD SWIMMIN’-HOLE 


prince could not have dispensed hospitality 
with a more royal hand. Ungrudgingly he 
gave of his best; valiantly he defended his 
thankless guest at the risk of his life; with a 
moral gallantry he struggled with his sloth, 
and worked early and late, that there might 
be enough to divide. There was no possi- 
bility of a recompense for him, not even in 
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the encomiums of discriminating friends, 
nor the satisfaction of tutored feelings and 
a practiced spiritual discernment; for he was 
an uncouth creature, and densely ignorant. 

The grace of culture is, in its way, a fine 
thing, but the best that art can do — the 
polish of a gentleman — is hardly equal to the 
best that Nature can do in her higher moods. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY (1849-1916) 


THE OLD SWIMMIN’-HOLE ! 
(1882) 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! whare the crick 
so still and deep 

Looked like a baby-river that was laying 
half asleep, 

And the gurgle of the worter round the drift 
jest below 

Sounded like the laugh of something we onc't 
ust to know 

Before we could remember anything but the 


eyes 

Of the angels lookin’ out as we left Paradise; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond our 
controle, 

And it’s hard to part ferever with the old 
swimmin’-hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! 
days of yore, 
When I ust to lean above it on the old sicka- 


In the happy 


more, To 
Oh! it showed me a face in its warm sunny 
tide 


That gazed back at me so gay and glorified, 

It made me love myself, as I leaped to caress 

My shadder smilin’ up at me with sich ten- 
derness. 

But them days is past and gone, and old 
Time’s tuck his toll 

From the old man come back to the old 
swimmin’-hole. 

Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! In the long, 
lazy days 

When the hum-drum of school made so 
many run-a-ways, 

How plesant was the jurney down the old 
dusty lane, 


1From Neighborly Poems. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. Copyright, 1891. Used by special permission 
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Whare the tracks of our bare feet was all 
printed so plane 

You could tell by the dent of the heel and the 
sole 

They was lots oO" fun on hands at the old 
swimmin’-hole. 

But the lost joys is past! 
sorrow roll 

Like the rain that ust to dapple up the old 
swimmin’-hole. 


Let your tears in 


Thare the bullrushes growed, and the cat- 
tails so tall, 

And the sunshine and shadder fell over it 
all; 

And it mottled the worter with amber and 

gold 

Tel fiat glad lillies rocked in the ripples that 
rolled; 

And the snake-feeder’s four gauzy wings 
fluttered by 

Like the ghost of a daisy dropped out of the 


sky 30 
Ora wound apple-blossom in the breeze’s 
controle 


As it cut acrost some orchurd to’rds the old 
swimmin’-hole. 

Oh! the old swimmin’ -hole! When I last 
saw the place, 

The scenes was all changed, like the change 
in my face; 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses the 
spot 

Whare the old divin’-log lays sunk and fer- 


got. 
And I stray down the banks whare the trees 
ust to be — 
But never again will theyr shade shelter me! 
And I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the 


soul, 
And dive off in my grave like the old swim- 
min’-hole. 40 
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WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE 
PUNKIN } 
(1883) 


When the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the 
struttin’ turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the 
cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tip- 
toes on the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at 
his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night 
of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, and 
goes out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the 


atmusfere 
When the heat of summer’s over and the 
coolin’ fall is here — Io 


Of course we miss the flowers, and the blos- 
sums on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and 
buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; 
scape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly 
autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ 
to mock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock. 


and the land- 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the 
corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as 
golden as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries — kindo’ 
somelike, but still 

A-preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns they 


lone- 


growed to fill; 20 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper 
in the shed; 

The hosses in theyr stalls below — the clover 
overhead ! — 

O, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of 
a clock, 


When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock! 


1 From Poems Here at Home. By James Whitcomb 
‘Riley. Copyright, 1893. Used by special permission 
af the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Then your apples all is gethered, and the 
ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red and 
yeller heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over, and your wim- 
mern-folks is through 

With their mince and apple-butter, and 
theyr souse and saussage, too! . 

I don’t know how to tell it — but ef sich a 
thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and es 
call around on me — 

I’d want to ’commodate ’em — all the syhiols 
indurin’ flock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock! 


THE OLD MAN AND JIM}? 
(1888) 


Old man never had much to say — 
’Ceptin’ to Jim, — 

And Jim was the wildest boy he had — 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in 

him! 

Never heerd him speak but once 

Er twice in my life, — and first time was 

When the army broke out, and Jim he went, 

The old man backin’ him, fer three months; 

And all ’at I heerd the old man say 

Was, jes’ as we turned to start away,— _ 10 
“Well, good-by, Jim: ) 
Take keer of yourse’f!”’ 


’Peared like he was more satisfied - 
Jes’ lookin’ at Jim 
And likin’ him all to hisse’f-like, see? — 
’Cause he was jes’ wrapped up in him! 
And over and over I mind the day 
The old man come and stood round in the 
way 
While we was drillin’, a-watchin’ Jim — 
And down at the deepot a-heerin’ him say, 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 21 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Never was nothin’ about the farm 
Disting’ished Jim; 
Neighbors all ust to wonder why 
The old man ’peared wrapped up in him: 
But when Cap. Biggler, he writ back 
’At Jim was the bravest boy we had 
In the whole dern rigiment, white er black, 
And his fightin’ good as his farmin’ bad — 


1 From Poems Here at Home. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
Copyright, 1893. Used by special permission of the pub- 
lishers, The Bobbs-Merrili Company. 
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’At he had led, with a bullet clean 31 
Bored through his thigh, and carried the flag 
Through the bloodiest battle you ever 
seen, — 
The old man wound up a letter to him 
’At Cap. read to us, ’at said: ‘Tell Jim 
Good-by, 
And take keer of hisse’f!”’ 


Jim come home jes’ long enough 
To take the whim 

’At he’d like to go back in the calvery — 40 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in 

him! 

Jim ’lowed ’at he’d had sich luck afore, 

Guessed he’d tackle her three years more. 

And the old man give him a colt he'd raised, 

And follered him over to Camp Ben Wade, 

And laid around fer a week er so, 

Watchin’ Jim on dress-parade — 

’Tel finally he rid away, 

And last he heerd was the old man say, — 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 50 
Take keer of yourse’f!”’ 


Tuk the papers, the old man did, 

A-watchin’ fer Jim, 
Fully believin’ he’d make his mark 

Some way — jes’ wrapped up in him! — 
And many a time the word ‘ud come 
’At stirred him up like the tap of a drum — 
At Petersburg, fer instunce, where 
Jim rid right into their cannons there, 
And tuk ’em and, p’inted ’em t’other way, 60 
And socked it home to the boys in gray, 
As they skooted fer timber, and on and on — 
Jim a lieutenant, and one arm gone, 


And the old man’s words in his mind all 


day, = 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!”’ 


Think of a private, now, perhaps, 
We'll say like Jim, : 
’At’s clumb clean up to the shoulder- 
straps —— 69 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Think of him — with the war plum’ through, 
And the glorious old Red-White-and-Blue 
A-laughin’ the news down over Jim, 
And the old man, bendin’ over him — 
The surgeon turnin’ away with tears 
’At hadn’t leaked fer years and years, 
As the hand of the dyin’ boy clung to 
His Father’s, the old voice in his ears, — 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!”’ 80 


A PARTING GUEST? 


What delightful hosts are they — 
Life and Love! 
Lingeringly I turn away, 
This.late hour, yet glad enough - 
They have not withheld from me 
Their high hospitality. 
So, with face lit with delight . 
And all gratitude, I stay 
Yet to press their hands and say, 
‘Thanks. — So finea time! Good night.” 


1 From Morning. By James Whitcomb Riley. Copy- 
right, 1907. Used by special permission of the publishers, 
The Bobbs- Merrill Company. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT (1849—1909) 


‘THE DULHAM LADIES 
~ (1886) 


To be leaders of society in the town of 
Dulham was as satisfactory to Miss Dobin 
and Miss Lucinda Dobin as if Dulham were 
London itself. Of late years, though they 
would not allow themselves to suspect such 
treason, the most ill-bred of the younger 
people in the village made fun of them behind 
their backs, and laughed at their treasured 
summer mantillas, their mincing steps, and 
the shape of their parasols. 

They were always conscious of the fact 
that they were the daughters of a once emi- 
nent Dulham minister; but beside this unan- 


swerable claim to the respect of the First 
Parish, they were aware that their mother’s 
social position was one of superior altitude. 
Madam Dobin’s grandmother was a Green- 
aple, of Boston. In her younger days she 
had often visited her relatives, the Greenaples - 
and Hightrees, and in seasons of festivity 
she could relate to a select and properly ex- 
cited audience her delightful experiences of 
town life. Nothing could be finer than her 
account of having taken tea at Governor 
Clovenfoot’s on Beacon Street in company 
with an English Lord, who was indulging 
himself in a brief vacation from his arduous 
duties at the Court of St. James. 

‘He exclaimed that he had seldom seen 
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in England so beautiful and intelligent a 
company of ladies,’ Madam Dobin would 
always say in conclusion. ‘‘He was deco- 
rated with the blue ribbon of the Knights of 
the Garter.’ Miss Dobin and Miss Lucinda 
thought for many years that this famous 
blue ribbon was tied about the noble gentle- 
man’s leg. One day they even discussed the 
question openly; Miss Dobin placing the 
decoration at his knee, and Miss Lucinda 
locating it much lower down, according to 
the length of the short gray socks with which 
she was familiar. 

“You have no imagination, Lucinda,’ 
the elder sister replied impatiently. ‘Of 
course, those were the days of small-clothes 
and long silk stockings!’ — whereat Miss 
Lucinda was rebuked, but not persuaded. 

“T wish that my dear girls could have the 
outlook upon society which fell to my por- 
tion,’ Madam Dobin sighed, after she had 
set these ignorant minds to rights, and en- 
riched them by communicating the final 
truth about the blue ribbon. “I must not 
chide you for the absence of opportunities, 
but if our cousin Harriet Greenaple were only 
living you would not lack SRL OyEnSa or 
social education.” 


Madam Dobin had now been dead a great 
many years. She seemed an elderly woman 
to her daughters some time before she left 
them; later they thought that she had really 
died comparatively young, since their own 
years had come to equal the record of hers. 
When they visited her tall white tombstone 
in the orderly Dulham burying-ground, it 
was a strange thought to both the daughters 
that they were older women than their mother 
had been when she died. To be sure, it was 
the fashion to appear older in her day, — 
they could remember the sober effect of 
really youthful married persons in cap and 
frisette; but, whether they owed it to the 
changed times or to their own qualities, they 
felt no older themselves than they ever had. 
Beside upholding the ministerial dignity of 
their father, they were obliged to give a 
lenient sanction to the ways of the world 
for their mother’s sake; and they combined 


the two duties with reverence and impar- 


tiality. 

Madam Dobin was, in her prime, a walk- 
ing example of refinements and courtesies. 
If she erred in any way, it was by keeping too 
strict watch and rule over her small kingdom. 
She acted with great dignity in all matters 
of social administration and etiquette, but, 
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while it must be owned that the parishioners 
felt a sense of freedom for a time after her 
death, in their later years they praised and 
valued her more and more, and often la- 
mented her generously and sincerely. 

Several of her distinguished relatives at- 
tended Madam Dobin’s funeral, which was 
long considered the most dignified and ele- 
gant pageant of that sort which ever had 
taken place in Dulham. It seemed to mark 
the close of a famous epoch in Dulham his- 
tory, and it was increasingly difficult forever 
afterward to keep the tone of society up 
to the old standard. Somehow, the distin- 
guished relatives had one by one disappeared, 
though they all had excellent reasons for the 
discontinuance of their visits. A few had 
left this world altogether, and the family 
circle of the Greenaples and Hightrees was 
greatly reduced in circumference. Some- 
times, in summer, a stray connection drifted 
Dulham-ward, and was displayed to the 
townspeople (not to say paraded) by the 
gratified hostesses. It was a disappointment 
if the guest could not be persuaded to remain 
over Sunday and appear at church. When 
household antiquities became fashionable, 
the ladies remarked a surprising interest in 
their corner cupboard and best chairs, and 
some distant relatives revived their almost 
forgotten custom of paying a summer visit to 
Dulham. They were not long in finding out 
with what desperate affection Miss Dobin 
and Miss Lucinda clung to their mother’s 
wedding china and other inheritances, and 
were allowed to depart without a single tea- 
cup. One graceless descendant of the High- 
trees prowled from garret to cellar, and 
admired the household belongings diligently, 
but she was not asked to accept even the dis- 
located cherry-wood footstool that she had 
discovered in the far corner of the parsonage 
pew. 

Some of the Dulham friends had long sus- 
pected that Madam Dobin made a social 
misstep when she chose the Reverend Ed- 
ward Dobin for her husband. She was no 
longer young when she married, and though 
she had gone through the wood and picked 
up a crooked stick at last, it made a great 
difference that her stick possessed an eccle- 
siastical bark. The Reverend Edward was, 
moreover, a respectable graduate of Harvard 
College, and to a woman of her standards a 
clergyman was by no means _ insignificant. 
It was impossible not to respect his office, 
at any rate, and she must have treated him 
with proper veneration for the sake of that, 
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if for no other reason, though his early advan- 
tages had been insufficient, and he was quite 
insensible to the claims of the Greenaple 
pedigree, and preferred an Indian pudding 
to pie crust that was, without exaggeration, 
half a quarter high. The delicacy of Madam 
Dobin’s touch and preference in everything, 
from. hymns to cookery, was quite lost upon 
this ‘respected preacher, yet he was not 
without pride or complete confidence in his 
own decisions. 
The Reverend Mr. Dobin was never very 
enlightening in his discourses, and was provi- 
dentially stopped short by a stroke of paraly- 
sis in the middle of his clerical career. He 
lived on and on through many dreary years, 
but his children never accepted the fact that 
he was a tyrant, and served him humbly and 
patiently. He fell at last into a condition of 
great incapacity and chronic trembling, but 
was able for nearly a quarter of a century to 
be carried to the meeting-house from time to 
time to pronounce farewell discourses. On 
high days of the church he was always 
placed in the pulpit, and held up his shaking 
hands when the benediction was pronounced, 
as if the divine gift were exclusively his own, 
and the other minister did but say empty 
words. Afterward, he was usually tired and 
displeased and hard to cope with, but there 
was always a proper notice taken of these too 
often recurring events. For old times’ and 
for pity’s sake and from natural goodness of 
heart, the elder parishioners rallied manfully 
about the Reverend Mr. Dobin; and who- 
ever his successor or colleague might be, the 
Dobins were always called the minister’s 
folks, while the active laborer in that vine- 
yard was only Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, as 
the case might be. At last the poor old man 
died, to everybody’s relief and astonishment; 
and after he was properly preached about 
and lamented, his daughters, Miss Dobin 
and Miss Lucinda, took a good look at life 
from a new standpoint, and decided that now 
they were no longer constrained by home 
duties they must make themselves a great 
deal more used to the town. 

- Sometimes there is such a household as 
this (which has been perhaps too minutely 
described), where the parents linger until 
their children are far past middle age, and 
always keep them in a too childish and un- 
worthy state of subjection. The Misses 
Dobins’ characters were much influenced by 
such an unnatural prolongation of the filial 
relationship, and they were amazingly slow 
to suspect that they were not so young 
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as they used to be. There was nothing to 
measure themselves by but Dulham people 
and things. The elm-trees were growing 
yet, and many of the ladies of the First Par- 
ish were older than they, and called them, 
with pleasant familiarity, the Dobin girls. 
These elderly persons seemed really to be 
growing old, and Miss Lucinda frequently 
lamented the change in society; she thought 
it a freak of nature and too sudden blighting 
of earthly hopes that several charming old 
friends of her mother’s were no longer living. 
They were advanced in age when Miss Lu- 
cinda was a young girl, though time and space 
are but relative, after all. 

Their influence upon society would have 
made a great difference in many ways. Cer- 
tainly, the new parishioners, who had often 
enough been instructed to pronounce their 
pastor’s name as if it were spelled with one 
‘‘b,”’ would not have boldly returned again 
and again to their obnoxious habit of saying 
Dobbin. Miss Lucinda might carefully 
speak to the neighbor and new-comers of 
‘“‘my sister, Miss Do-bin;’’ only the select 
company of intimates followed her lead, and 
at last there was something humiliating 
about it, even though many persons spoke 
of them only as “the ladies.”’ 

“The name was originally D’Aubigne, we 
think,’’ Miss Lucinda would say coldly and 
patiently, as if she had already explained 
this foolish mistake a thousand times too 
often. It was like the sorrows in many a 
provincial chateau in the Reign of Terror. 
The ladies looked on with increasing dismay 
at the retrogression in society. They felt as 
if they were a feeble garrison, to whose lot it 
had fallen to repulse a noisy, irreverent mob, 
an increasing band of marauders who would 
overthrow all land-marks of the past, all 
etiquette and social rank. The new minister 
himself was a round-faced, unspiritual-looking 
young man, whom they would have instinc- 
tively ignored if he had not been a minister. 
The new people who came to Dulham were 
not like the older residents, and they had no 
desire to be taught better. Little they cared 
about the Greenaples or the Hightrees; and 
once, when Miss Dobin essayed to speak of 
some detail of her mother’s brilliant oppor- 
tunities in Boston high life, she was inter- 
rupted, and the.new-comer who sat next her 
at the parish sewing society began to talk 
about something else. We cannot believe 
that it could have been the tea-party at 
Governor Clovenfoot’s which the rude crea- 
ture so disrespectfully ignored, but some 
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persons are capable of showing any lack of 
good taste. 

The ladies had an unusual and most pain- 
ful sense of failure, as they went home to- 
gether that evening. ‘I have always made 
it my object to improve and interest the 
people at such times; it would seem so 
possible to elevate their thoughts and direct 
them into higher channels,”’ said Miss Dobin 
sadly. ‘‘But as for that Woolden woman, 
thereis no use in casting pearls before swine!” 

Miss Lucinda murmured an indignant 
assent. She had a secret suspicion that the 
Woolden woman had heard the story in 
question oftener than had pleased her. She 
was but an ignorant creature; though she had 
lived in Dulham twelve or thirteen years, 
she was no better than when she came. The 
mistake was in treating sister Harriet as if 
she were on a level with the rest of the com- 
pany. Miss Lucinda had observed more than 
once, lately, that her sister sometimes re- 
peated herself, unconsciously, a little oftener 
than was agreeable. Perhaps they were 
getting a trifle dull; toward spring it might 
be well to pass a few days with some of their 
friends, and have a change. 

“Tf I have tried to do anything,”’ said Miss 
Dobin in an icy tone, ‘it has been to stand 
firm in my lot and place, and to hold the 
standard of cultivated mind and elegant 
manners as high as possible. You would 
think-it had been a hundred years since our 
mother’s death, so completely has the effect 
of her good breeding and exquisite hospi- 
tality been lost sight of, here in Dulham. 
I could wish that our father had chosen 
to settle in a larger and more appreciative 
place. They would like to put us on the 
shelf, too. I can see that plainly.” 

‘‘T am sure we have our friends.”’ said Miss 
Lucinda anxiously, but with a choking voice. 
“We must not let them think we do not 
mean to keep up with the times, as we always 
have. I do feel as if perhaps — our hair’? — 

And the sad secret was out at last. Each 
of the sisters drew a long breath of relief at 
this beginning of a confession. 

It was certain that they must take some 
steps to retrieve their lost ascendency. Pub- 
lic attention had that evening been called to 
their fast-disappearing locks, poor ladies; 
and Miss Lucinda felt the discomfort most, 
for she had been the inheritor of the Hightree 
hair, long and curly, and chestnut in color. 
There used to be a waviness about it, and 
sometimes pretty escaping curls, but these 
were gone long ago. Miss Dobin resembled 
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her father, and her hair had not been asad 


riant, so that she was less changed by its 
absence than one might suppose. The 
straightness and thinness had increased so 
gradually that neither sister had quite 
accepted the thought that other persons 
would particularly notice their altered appear- 
ance. 

They had shrunk, with the reticence born 
of close family association, from speaking of 
the cause even to each other, when they made 
themselves pretty little lace and dotted 
muslin caps. »Breakfast caps, they called 
them, and explained that these were uni- 
versally worn in town; the young Princess of 
Wales originated them, or at any rate adopt- 
ed them. The ladies offered no apology for 
keeping the breakfast caps on until bedtime, 
and in spite of them a forward child had just 
spoken, loud and shrill, an untimely question 
in the ears of the for once silent sewing so- 
ciety. ‘‘Do Miss Dobbinses wear them great 
caps because their bare heads is cold?” the 
little beast had said; and everybody was 
startled and dismayed. 

Miss Dobin had never shown better her 
good breeding and valor, the younger sister 
thought. 

“No, little girl,’ replied the stately 
Harriet, with a chilly smile. ‘‘‘I believe that 
our head-dresses are quite in the fashion for 
ladies of all ages. And you must remember 
that it is never polite to make such personal 
remarks.” It was after this that Miss Dobin 
had been reminded of Madam Somebody’s 
unusual headgear at the evening entertain- 
ment in Boston. Nobody but the Woolden 
woman could have interrupted her under 
such trying circumstances. 

Miss Lucinda, however, was certain that 


the time had come for making some effort to | 


The child had 


replace her lost adornment. 


told an unwelcome truth, but had paved the | 
way for further action, and now was the time — 
to suggest something that had slowly been — 


taking shape in Miss Lucinda’s mind. A 
young grand-nephew of their mother and his 


bride had passed a few days with them, two — 
or three summers before, and the sisters had | 
been quite shocked to find that the pretty 


young woman wore a row of frizzes, not 
originally her own, over her smooth forehead. 
At the time, Miss Dobin and Miss Lucinda 


had spoken severely with each other of such | 


bad taste, but now it made a great difference 
that the wearer of the frizzes was not only a 


relative by marriage and used to good society, _ 


but also that she came from town, and might | 


‘next time we go anywhere, 
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“De supposed to know what was proper in the 
way of toilet. 


“T really think, sister, that we had better 


‘see about having some — arrangements, 
”’ Miss Dobin 


‘said unexpectedly, with a slight tremble in 


street, where an old tradesman lived. 


her voice, just as they reached their own door. 
“There seems to be quite a fashion for them 
nowadays. For the parish’s sake we ought 
to recognize’? — and Miss Lucinda responded 
with instant satisfaction. She did not like 
to complain, but she had been troubled with 
neuralgic pains in her forehead on suddenly 
meeting the cold air. The sisters felt a new 
bond of sympathy in keeping this secret with 
and for each other; they took pains to say 
to several acquaintances that they were 
thinking of going to the next large.town to 
do a few errands for Christmas. 

A bright, sunny morning seemed to wish 
the ladies good-fortune. Old Hetty Downs, 
their faithful maid-servant and protector, 
looked after them in affectionate foreboding. 
“Dear sakes, what devil’s wiles may be 
played on them blessed innocents afore 
they’re safe home again!’’ she murmured, as 
they vanished round the corner of the street 
that led to the railway station. 

Miss Dobin and Miss Lucinda paced dis- 


creetly side by side down the main street of. 


Westbury. It was nothing like Boston, of 
course, but the noise was slightly confusing, 
and the passers-by sometimes roughly pushed 


against them. Westbury was a consequen- 


tial manufacturing town, but a great con- 
venience at times like this. The trifling 
Christmas gifts for their old neighbors and 
Sunday-school scholars were purchased and 
stowed away in their neat Fayal basket 
before the serious commission of the day was 
attended to. Here and there, in the shops, 
disreputable frizzes were displayed in un- 
blushing effrontery, but no such vulgar 
shopkeeper merited the patronage of the 
Misses Dobin. ‘They pretended not to ob- 
serve the unattractive goods, and went their 
way to a low, one-storied building on a side 
He 
had been useful to the minister while he 
still remained upon the earth and had need of 


‘awig, sandy in hue and increasingly sprinkled 


with gray, as if it kept pace with other 
changes of existence. But old Paley’s 
shutters weré up, and a bar of rough wood 
was nailed firmly across the one that had 


‘lost its fastening and would rack its feeble 


hinges in the wind. Old Paley had always 
been polite and bland; they really had looked 


forward to a little chat with him; they had 
heard a year or two before of his wife’s death, 
and meant to offer sympathy. His business 
of hair-dressing had been carried on with 
that of parasol and umbrella mending, and 
the condemned umbrella which was_ his 
sign cracked and swung in the rising wind, 
a tattered skeleton before the closed door. 
The ladies sighed and turned away; they 
were beginning to feel tired; the day was long, 
and they had not met with any pleasures 
yet. ‘‘We might walk up the street a little 
farther,” suggested Miss Lucinda; ‘‘that is, 
if you are not tired,’’ as they stood hesitating 
on the corner after they had finished a short 
discussion of Mr. Paley’s disappearance. 
Happily it was only a few minutes before 
they came to a stop together in front of a 
new, shining shop, where smirking waxen 
heads all in a row were decked with the latest 
fashions of wigs and frizzes. One smiling 
fragment of a gentleman stared so straight 
at Miss Lucinda with his black eyes that 
she felt quite coy and embarrassed, and was 
obliged to feign not to be conscious of his 
admiration. But Miss Dobin, after a brief 
delay, boldly opened the door and entered; 
it was better to be sheltered in the shop than 
exposed to public remark as they gazed in at 
the windows. Miss Lucinda felt her heart 
beat and her courage give out; she, coward 
like, left the transaction of their business to 
her sister, and turned to comtemplate the 
back of the handsome model. It wasa slight 
shock to find that he was not so attractive 
from this point of view. The wig he wore 
was well made all round, but his shoulders 
were roughly finished in a substance that 
looked like plain plaster of Paris. 

“What can I have ze pleasure of showing 
you, young ladees?’’ asked a person who 
advanced; and Miss Lucinda faced about to 
discover a smiling, middle-aged Frenchman, 
who rubbed his hands together and looked 
at his customers, first one and then the other, 
with delightful deference. He seemed a 
very civil, nice person, the young ladies 
thought. 

‘My sister and I were thinking of buying 
some little arrangements to wear above 
the forehead,’’ Miss Dobin explained, with 
pathetic dignity; but the Frenchman spared 
her any further words. He looked with 
eager interest at the bonnets, as if no lack 
had attracted his notice before. ‘‘Ah, yes. 
Je comprends; ze high foreheads are not now 
ze mode. Je prefer them, moi, yes, yes, but 
ze ladies must accept ze fashion; zay must 
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now cover ze forehead with ze frizzes, ze 
bangs, you say. As you wis’, as you wis’!” 
and the tactful little man, with many shrugs 
and merry gestures at such girlish fancies, 
pulled down one box after another. 

It was a great relief to find that this was 
no worse, to say the least, than any other 
shopping, though the solemnity and secrecy 
of the occasion were infringed upon by the 
great supply of ‘‘arrangements’’ and the loud 
discussion of the color of some crimps a noisy 
girl was buying from a young saleswoman 
the other side of the shop. 

Miss Dobin waved aside the wares which 
were being displayed for her approval. 
‘“‘Something — more simple, if you please,”’ 
— she did not like to say ‘‘older.”’ 

“But these are trés simple,’ protested the 
Frenchman. ‘‘We have nothing younger;”’ 
and Miss Dobin and Miss Lucinda blushed, 
and said no more. The Frenchman had his 
own way; he persuaded them that nothing 
was so suitable as some conspicuous forelocks 
that matched their hair as it used to be. 
They would have given anything rather than 
leave their breakfast caps at home, if they 
had known that their proper winter bonnets 
must come off. They hardly listened to the 
wig merchant’s glib voice as Miss Dobin 
stood revealed before the merciless mirror 
at the back of the shop. 

He made everything as easy as possible, 
the friendly creature, and the ladies were 
grateful tohim. Beside, now that the bonnet 
was on again there was a great improvement 
in Miss Dobin’s appearance. She turned 
to Miss Lucinda, and saw a gleam of delight 
in her eager countenance. ‘‘It really is very 
becoming. I like the way it parts over your 
forehead,’ said the younger sister, ‘but if 
it were long enough to go behind the ears” 
—‘‘ Non, non,” entreated the Frenchman. 
‘To make her the old woman at once would 
be cruelty!’’? And Lucinda, who was won- 
dering how well she would look in her turn, 
succumbed promptly to such protestations. 
Yes, there was no use in being old before 
their time. Dulham was not quite keeping 
pace with the rest of the world in these days, 
but they need not drag behind everybody 
else, just because they lived there. 

The price of the little arrangements was 
much less than the sisters expected, and the 
uncomfortable expense of their reverend 
father’s wigs had been, it was proved, a 
thing of the past. Miss Dobin treated her 
nolite Frenchman with great courtesy; 
indeed, Miss Lucinda had more than once 


whispered to her to talk French, and as they 
were bowed out of the shop the gracious 
Bong-sure of the elder lady seemed to act 
like the string of a shower-bath, and’ bring 
down an awesome torrent of foreign words 
upon the two guileless heads. It was im- 
possible to reply; the ladies bowed again. 
however, and Miss Lucinda caught a last | 
smile from the handsome wax countenance 
in the window.. He appeared to regard her 
with fresh approval, and she departed down 
the street with mincing steps. 

“T feel as if anybody might look at me 
now, sister,’ said gentle Miss Lucinda. ‘‘I 
confess, I have really suffered sometimes, 
since I knew I looked so distressed.”’ 

“Yours is lighter than I thought it was in 
the shop,’’ remarked Miss Dobin, doubt- 
fully, but she quickly added that perhaps it 
would change a little. She was so perfectly 
satisfied with her own appearance that she 
could not bear to dim the pleasure of any 
one else. The truth remained that she never 
would have let Lucinda choose that particu- 
lar arrangement if she had seen it first in 
a good light. And Lucinda was thinking 
exactly the same of her companion. 

‘““T am sure we shall have no more neu- 
ralgia,’’ said Miss Dobin. “I am sorry we 


waited so long, dear,”’ and they tripped down 


the main street of Westbury, confident that 
nobody would suspect them of being over 
thirty. Indeed, they felt. quite girlish, and 
unconsciously looked sideways as they went 
along, to see their satisfying reflections in 
the windows. The great panes made ex-| 
cellent mirrors, with not too clear or lasting 
pictures of these comforted passers-by. 

The Frenchman in the shop was making 
merry with his assistants.. The two great 
frisettes had long been out of fashion; he had 
been lying in wait with them for two unsus- 
pecting country ladies, who could be cajoled 
into such a purchase. 

‘“‘Sister,’’ Miss Lucinda was saying, “you | 
know there is still an hour to wait before our | 
train goes. Suppose we take a little longer | 
walk down the other side of the way;’’ and 
they strolled slowly back again. In fact, 
they nearly missed the train, naughty girls! 
Hetty would have been so worried, they 
assured each other, but they reached. the’ 
station just in time. 

“Tutie,”’ said Miss Dobin, “put up your. 
hand and part it from your forehead; it, 
seems to be getting out of place a little;” 
and Miss Lucinda, who had just got breath 
enough to speak, returned the information 
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that Miss Dobin’s was almost covering her 
eyebrows. They might have to trim them a 
little shorter; of course it could be done. 
The darkness was falling; they had taken an 
early dinner before they started, and now 
they were tired and hungry after the exertion 
of the afternoon, but the spirit of youth 
flamed afresh in their hearts, and they were 
very happy. If one’s heart remains young, 
it is a sore trial to have the outward appear- 
ance entirely at variance. It was the ladies’ 
nature to be girlish, and they found it im- 
possible not to be grateful to the flimsy, 
ineffectual disguise which seemed to set 
them right with the world. The old con- 
ductor, who had known them for many 
years, looked hard at them as he took their 
tickets, and, being a man of humor and 
compassion, affected not to notice anything 
remarkable in their appearance. ‘‘You 
ladies never mean to grow old, like the rest 
of us,’’ he said gallantly, and the sisters 
fairly quaked with joy. 

“Bless us!’’ the obnoxious Mrs. Woolden 
was saying, at the other end of the car. 
“There’s the old maid Dobbinses, and 
they’ve bought ’em some bangs. I expect 
they wanted to get thatched-in a little before 
real cold weather; but don’t they look just 
like a pair 0’ poodle dogs.” 

- The little ladies descended wearily from 
the train. Somehow they did not enjoy 
a day’s shopping as much as they used. 
They were certainly much obliged to Hetty 
for sending her niece’s boy to meet them, 
with a lantern; also for having a good warm 
supper ready when they came in. Hetty 
took a quick look at her mistresses, and 
returned to the kitchen. ‘I knew somebody 
would be foolin’ of ’em,’’ she assured herself 
angrily, but she had to laugh. Their dear, 
kind faces were wrinkled and pale, and the 
great frizzes had lost their pretty curliness, 
and were hanging down, almost straight and 
very ugly, into the ladies’ eyes. They could 
not tuck them up under their caps, as they 
were sure might be done. 

~ Then came a succession of rainy days, and 
nobody visited the rejuvenated household. 
The frisettes looked very bright chestnut by 
the light of day, and it must be confessed 
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that Miss Dobin took the scissors and 
shortened Miss Lucinda’s half an inch, and 
Miss Lucinda returned the compliment quite 
secretly, because each thought her sister’s 
forehead lower than her own. Their dear 
gray eyebrows were honestly displayed, as 
if it were the fashion not to have them match 
with wigs. Hetty at last spoke out, and 
begged her mistresses, as they sat at break- 
fast, to let her take the frizzes back and 
change them. Her sister’s daughter worked 
in that very shop, and, though in the work- 
room, would be able to oblige them, Hetty 
was sure. . 

But the ladies looked at each other in 
pleased assurance, and then turned together 
to look at Hetty, who stood already a little 
apprehensive near the table, where she had 
just put down a plateful of smoking drop- 
cakes. The good creature really began to 
look old. 

“They are worn very. much-in town,” 
said Miss Dobin. ‘We think it was quite 
fortunate that the fashion came in just as 
our hair was growing a trifie thin. I dare say 
we may choose those that are a shade duller 
in color when these are a little past. Oh, we 
shall not want tea this evening, you remem- 
ber, Hetty. I am glad there is likely to be 
such a good night for the sewing circle.” 
And Miss Dobin and Miss Lucinda nodded 
and smiled. 

“Oh, my sakes alive!”’ the troubled hand- 
maiden groaned. ‘‘Going to the circle, be 
they, to be snickered at! Well, the Dobbin 
girls they was born, and the Dobbin girls 
they will remain till they die; but if they 
ain’t innocent Christian babes to those 
that knows ’em well, mark me down for an 
idjit myself! They believe them front- 
pieces has set the clock back forty year or 
more, but if they’re pleased to think so, let 
“em!” 

Away paced the Dulham ladies, late in 
the afternoon, to grace the parish occasion. 
and face the amused scrutiny of their neigh- 
bors. ‘‘I think we owe it to society to ob- 
serve the fashions of the day,’ said Miss 
Lucinda. ‘A lady cannot afford to be un- 
attractive. I feel now as if we were prepared 
for anything!”’ 
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ON THE WALPOLE ROAD 
(1887) 


Walpole was a lively little rural emporium 
of trade; thither the villagers from the small 
country hamlets thereabouts went to make 
the bulk of their modest purchases. 

One summer afternoon two women were 
driving slowly along a road therefrom, in a 
dusty, old-fashioned chaise, whose bottom 
was heaped up with brown-paper parcels. 

One woman might have been seventy, but 
she looked younger, she was so hale and 
portly. She had a double, bristling chin, her 
gray eyes twinkled humorously over her 
spectacles, and she wore a wide-flaring black 
straw bonnet with purple bows on the inside 
of the rim. The afternoon was very warm, 
and she held in one black-mitted hand a 
palm-leaf fan, which she waved gently, now 
and then, over against her capacious bosom. 

The other woman was younger — forty, 
perhaps; her face was plain-featured and 
energetic. She wore a gray serge dress and 
drab cotton gloves, and held tightly on to 
the reins as she drove. Now and then she 
would slap them briskly upon the horse’s 
back. He was a heavy, hard-worked farm 
animal, and was disposed to jog along at an 
easy pace this warm afternoon. 

There had not been any rain for a long 
time, and everything was very dusty. This 
road was not much traveled, and grass was 
growing between the wheel-ruts; but the soil 
flew up like smoke from the horse’s hoofs and 
the wheels. The blackberry-vines climbing 
over the stone walls on either side, and the 
meadow-sweet and hardhack bushes were 
powdered thickly with dust, and had gray 
leaves instead of green. The big-leaved 
things, such as burdock, growing close to the 
ground, had their veins all outlined in dust. 

The two women rode in a peaceful sort of 
way; the old lady fanned herself mildly, and 
the younger one slapped the horse mechani- 
cally. Neither spoke, till they emerged into 
a more open space on a hill-crest. There 
they had an uninterrupted view of the north- 
west sky; the trees had hidden it before. 

“TY declare, Almiry,’’ said the old lady, 
“we air goin’ to hev a thunder-shower.”’ 

“Tt won’t get up till we get home,” 
replied the other, ‘‘an’ ten chances to one 
it’ll go round by the north, anyway, and not 
touch us at all. That’s the way they do 


half the time here. If I’d ’a’ seen a cloud as” 
black as that down where I used to live, I’d 
‘a’ known for sure there was goin’ to be a 
heavy tempest, but here there’s no knowin’ © 
anything about it. I wouldn’t worry, any- | 
way, Mis’ Green, if it should come up before 
we get home:. the horse ain’t afraid of | 
lightnin’.”’ } 

The old lady looked comical. ‘He ain’t | 
afraid of anything, is he, Almiry?”’ : 

“No,” answered her companion, giving — 
the horse a spiteful slap; ‘he don’t know | 
enough to get scared even, that’s a fact. I | 
don’t believe anything short of Gabriel’s 
trumpet would start him up a bit.” | 

‘“T don’t think you ought to speak that © 
way, Almiry,” said the old lady; “it’s kinder | 
makin’ light 0’ sacred things, seems to me. | 
But as long as you’ve spoke of it, I don’t | 
believe that would start him up either. | 
Though I’ll tell you one thing, Almiry: I — 
don’t believe thar’s goin’ to be anything | 
very frightful "bout Gabriel’s trumpet. I — 
think it’s goin’ to come kinder like the robins _ 
an’ the flowers do in the spring, kinder © 
meltin’ right into everything else, sweet an’ — 
nateral like.” 

“That ain’t accordin’ to Scripture,’ 
Almira, stoutly. . 
“It’s accordin’ to my Scripture. I tell 
you what ’tis, Almiry, I’ve found out one | 
thing a-livin’ so long, an’ that is, thar ain’t | 
so much difference in things on this airth as © 
thar is in the folks that see ’em. It’s me 
a-seein’ the Scripturs, an’ it’s you a-seein’ 
the Scripturs, Almiry, an’ you see one thing © 
an’ I another, an’ I dare say we both see — 
crooked mostly, with maybe a little straight © 
mixed up with it, an’ we'll never reely know 
how much is straight till we see to read it by © 
the light of the New Jerusalem.” | 

“You ought to ha’ ben a minister, Mis’ — 
Green.” 
‘‘Wa’al, so I would ha’ ben ef I had ben a 
man; I allers thought I would. But Is’pose © 
the Lord thought there was more need of an — 
extra hand just then to raise up children, © 
an’ bake an’ brew an’ wash dishes. You'd 
better drive along a leetle faster ef you kin, © 
Almiry.”’ 

Almira jerked the reins viciously and | 
clucked, but the horse jogged along undis- | 
turbed. ‘It ain’t no use,” said she. ‘‘You 
might as well try to start up a stone post.” 
‘“‘\Va’al, mebbe the shower won’t come 


said | 
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up,’’ said the old lady, and she leaned back 
and began peacefully fanning herself. 

“That cloud makes me think of Aunt 
Rebecca’s funeral,”’ she broke out, suddenly. 
“Did I ever tell you about it, Almiry?”’ 

“No; I don’t think you ever did, Mis’ 
Green.” 

“Wa’al, mebbe you'll like to hear it, as 
we're joggin’ along. It'll keep us from gettin’ 
aggervated at the horse, poor, dumb thing! 

“Wa’al, you see, Almiry, Aunt Rebecca 
was my aunt on my mother’s side — my 
mother’s oldest sister she was—an’ I’d 
allers thought a sight of her. This happened 
twenty year ago or more, before Israel died. 
She was allers such an own-folks sort of a 
woman, an’ jest the best hand when any one 
was sick. I'll never forgit how she nussed 
me through the typhus fever, the year after 
mother died. Thar I was took sick all of a 
sudden, an’ four leetle children cryin’, an’ 
Israel couldn’t get anybody but that shift- 
less Lyons woman, far and near, to come an’ 
help. When Aunt Rebecca heerd of it she 
jest left everything an’ come. She packed 
off that Lyons woman, bag an’ baggage, an’ 
tuk right hold, as nobody but her could ha’ 
known how to. I allers knew I should ha’ 
died ef it hadn’t been for her. 

‘She lived ten miles off, on this very road, 
too, but we allers used to visit back an’ forth. 
I couldn’t get along without goin’ to see 
Aunt Rebecca once in so often; I’d get jest 
as lonesome an’ homesick as could be. 

“So, feelin’ that way, it ain’t surprisin’ 
that it gave me an awful shock when I heerd 
she was dead that mornin’. They sent the 
word by a man that they hailed, drivin’ by. 
He was comin’ down here to see‘about sellin’ 
a horse, an’ he said he’d jest as soon stop an’ 
tell us as not. A real nice sort of a man he 
was — a store-keeper from Comstock. Wa’al 
I see Israel standin’ out in the road an’ 
talkin’ with the man, an’ I wondered what 
it could be about. But when he came in an’ 
told me that Aunt Rebecca was dead, | jest 
sat right down, kinder stunned like. I 
couldn’t ha’ felt much worse ef it had been 
my mother. An’ it was so awful sudden! 
Why, I’d seen her only the week before, 
an’ she looked uncommon smart for her, I 
thought. Ef it had been Uncle Enos, her 
husband, I shouldn’t ha’ wondered. He’d 
had the heart-disease for years, an’ we'd 
thought he might die any minute; but to 
think of her — 

“Tl jest stared at Israel. I felt too bad to 
cry. I didn’t, till I happened to look down 
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at the apron I had on. It was like a dress 
she had; she had a piece left, an’ she gave it 
to me for an apron. When I saw that, I 
bust right out sobbin’. 

‘“*C Lord,’ says I, ‘this apron she give me! 
Oh, dear! dear! dear!’ 

‘Sarah,’ says Israel, ‘it’s the will of the 
Lord.’ 

““T know it,’ says I, ‘but she’s dead, an’ 
she gave me this apron, dear blessed woman’ ; 
an’ I went right on cryin’, though he tried 
to stop me. Every time I looked at that 
apron, it seemed as if I should die. 

“Thar wa’n’t any particulars, Israel said. 
All the man that told him knew was that a 
woman hailed him from one of the front 
windows as he was drivin’ by, and asked 
him to stop an’ tell us. I s’posed most likely 
the woman that hailed him was Mis’ Sim- 
mons, a widder woman that used to work 
for Aunt Rebecca busy times. 

‘“‘Wa’al, Israel kinder hurried me to get 
ready. The funeral was app’inted at two 
o'clock, an’ we had a horse that wa’n’t much 
swifter on the road than the one you’re 
drivin’ now. 

“So I got into my best black gown the 
quickest I could. I had a good black shawl, 
and a black bunnit too; so I looked quite 
decent. I felt reel glad I had ’em. They 
were things I had when mother died. I 
don’t see hardly how I had happened to 
keep the bunnit, but it was lucky I did. | 
got ready in such a flutter that I got on my 
black gown over the caliker one I’d been 
wearin’, an’ never knew it till I came to go to 
bed that night, but I don’t think it was much 
wonder. : 

‘We'd been havin’ a terrible dry spell, 
jest as we've been havin’ now, an’ everything 
was like powder. I thought my dress would 
be spoilt before we got thar. The horse was 
dreadful lazy, an’ it was nothin’ but g’langin’ 
an’ slappin’ an’ whippin’ all the way, an’ it 
didn’t amount to nothin’ then. 

“When we'd got halfway thar or so, thar 
come up an awful thunder-shower from the 
northwest, jest as it’s doin’ to-day. Wa’al, 
thar wa’n’t nowhar to stop, an’ we driv right 
along. The horse wa’n’t afraid of lightnin’, 
an’ we got in under the shay top as far as we 


could, an’ pulled the blanket up over us; but 


we got drippin’ wet. An’ thar was Israel in 
his meetin’ coat, an’ me in my best gown. 
Take it with the dust an’ everything, they 
never looked anyhow again. 

“Wa’al, Israel g’langed to the horse, an’ 
put the whip over her, but she jest jogged 
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right along. What with feelin’ so about 
Aunt Rebecca, an’ worryin’ about Israel’s 
coat an’ my best gown, I thought I should 
never live to git thar. 

“When we driv by the meetin’-house at 
Four Corners, where Aunt Rebecca lived, it 
was five minutes after two, an’ two was the 
time sot for the funeral. I did fee! reel 
worked up to think we was late, an’ we chief 
mourners. When we got to the house thar 
seemed to be consider’ble goin’ on around it, 


folks goin’ in an’ out, an’ standin’ in the 


yard, an’ Israel said he didn’t believe we 
was late, after all. He hollered to a man 
standin’ by the fence, an’ asked him if they 
had had the funeral. The man said no; they 
was goin’ to hev it at the meetin’-house at 
three o’clock. We was glad enough to hear 
that, an’ Israel said he would drive round 
an’ hitch the horse, an’ I’d better go in an’ 
get dried off a little, an’ see the folks. 

“Tt had slacked up then, an’ was only 
drizzlin’ a leetle, an’ lightnin’ a good ways 
off now an’ then. 

‘“‘Wa’al, I got out, an’ went up to the house. 
Thar was quite a. lot of men I knew standin’ 
round the door an’ in the entry, but they 
only bowed kinder stiff an’ solemn, an’ moved 
to let me pass. I noticed the entry floor 
was drippin’ wet too. ‘Been rainin’ in,’ 
thinks I. ‘I wonder why they didn’t shet 
the door.’ I went right into the room on the 
'eft-hand side of the entry — that was the 
settin’-room — an’ thar, a-settin’ in a cheer 
by the winder, jest as straight an’ smart as 
could be, in her new black bunnit an’ gown, 
was — Aunt Rebecca. 

“Wa’al, ef I was to tell you what I did. 
Almiry, I s’pose you’d think it was awful. 
But I s’pose the sudden change from feelin’ 
so bad made me kinder highstericky. I 
jest sot right down in the first cheer | come 
to an’ laughed; I laughed till the tears was 
runnin’ down my cheeks, an’ it was all I 
could do to breathe. There was quite a lot 
of Uncle Enos’s folks settin’ round the room 
—his brother’s family an’ some cousins — 
an’ they looked at me as ef they thought I 
was crazy. But seein’ them look only sot 
me off again. Some of the folks came in 
from the entry, an’ stood starin’ at me, but 
[ jest laughed harder. Finally Aunt Re- 
becca comes up to me. 

“For mercy’s sake, Sarah,’ says she, 
‘what air you doin’ so for?’ 

“*Oh, dear!’ says I. ‘I thought you was 
dead, an’ thar you was a-settin’. Oh, dear!’ 

‘‘And then I begun to laugh again. I was 


awful ‘shamed of myself, but I couldn’t 
stop to save my life. 

"For the land’s sake, Aunt Rebecca,’ 
says I, ‘is thar a funeral or a weddin’? An’ 
ef that is a funeral, who’s dead?’ 

“Come into the bedroom with me a min- 
ute, Sarah,’ says she. . 

“Then we went into her bedroom, that 
opened out of the settin’-room, an’ sot down, 
an’ she told me that it was Uncle Enos that 
was dead. It seems she was the one that 
hailed the man, an’ he was a little hard of 
hearin’, an’ thar was a misunderstandin’ 
between ’em some way. 

“Uncle Enos had died very sudden, the 
day before, of heart-disease. He went into 
the settin’-room after breakfast, an’ sot 
down by the winder, an’ Aunt Rebecca 
found him thar dead in his cheer when she 
went in a few minutes afterwards. 

“It was such awful hot weather they had 
to hurry about the funeral. But that wa’n’t 
all. Then she went on to tell me the rest. 
They had had the awfulest time that ever was. 
The shower had come up about one o'clock, 
and the barn had been struck by lightnin’. 
It was a big new one that Uncle Enos had 
sot great store by. He had laid out con- 
sider’ble money on it, an’ they’d jest got in 
twelve ton of hay. I s’pose that was how 
it happened to be struck. A barn is a good 
deal more likely to be when they’ve jest got 
hay in. Well, everybody sot to an’ put the 
fire in the barn out. They handed buckets 
of water up to the men on the roof, an’ put 
that out without much trouble by takin’ it 
in time. 

“But after they’d got that put out they 
found the House was on fire. The same 
thunderbolt that struck the barn had struck 
that too, an’ it was blazin’ away at one end 
of the roof pretty lively. 

‘Wa’al, they went to work at that then, 
an’ they’d jest got that fairly put out a few 
minutes before we come. Nothin’ was hurt 
much, only thar was a good deal of water 
round: we had hard work next day cleanin’ 
of it up. 

‘Aunt Rebecca allers was a calm sort of 
woman, an’ she didn’t seem near as much 
flustered by it all as most folks would have 
been. 

“T couldn’t help wonderin’, an’ lookin’ 
at her pretty sharp to see how she took 
Uncle Enos’s death, too. You see, thar was 
something kinder curious about their gittin’ 
married. I'd heerd about it all from mother. 
1 don’t s’pose she ever wanted him, nor cared _ 
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about him the best she could do, any more 
than she would have about any good, respec- 
table man that was her neighbor. Uncle 
Enos was a pretty good sort of a man, though 
he was allers dreadful sot in his ways, an’ I 
believe it would have been wuss than death, 
any time, for him to have given up anything 
he had determined to hev. But I must say 
I never thought so much of him after mother 
told me what she did. You see, the way of 
it was, my grandmother Wilson, Aunt Re- 
becca’s mother, was awful sot on her hevin’ 
him, an’ she was dreadful nervous an’ feeble, 
an’ Aunt Rebecca jest give in to her. The 
wust of it was, thar was some one else she 
wanted too, an’ he wanted her. Abner 
Lyons his name was; he wa’n’t any relation 
to the Lyons woman I had when I was sick. 
He was a real likely young feller, an’ thar 
wa’n’t a thing ag’in’ him that any one else 
could see; but grandmother fairly hated 
him, an’ mother said she did believe her 
mother would rather hev buried Rebecca 
than seen her married to him. Well, grand- 
mother took on, an’ acted so, that Aunt 
Rebecca give in an’ said she’d marry Uncle 
Enos, an’ the weddin’-day come. 

“Mother said she looked handsome as a 
pictur’, but thar was somethin’ kinder awful 
about her when she stood up before the min- 
ister with Uncle Enos to be married. 

““She was dressed in green silk, an’ had 
some roses in her hair. I kin imagine jest 
how she must hev looked. She was a good- 
lookin’ woman when I knew her, an’ they 
said when she was young there wa’n’t many 
to compare with her. 

‘Mother said Uncle Enos looked nice, but 
he had his mouth kinder hard sot, as ef now 
he’d got what he wanted, an’ meant to hang 
to it. He’d known all the time jest how 
matters was. Aunt Rebecca’d told him the 
whole story; she declared she wouldn’t 
marry him, without she did. 

‘“‘T s’pose, at the last minute, that Aunt 
Rebecca got kinder desp’rate, an’ a realizin’ 
sense of what she was doin’ come over her, 
an’ she thought she’d make one more effort to 
escape; for when the minister asked that 
question ‘bout thar bein’ any obstacles to 
their gittin’ married, an’ ef thar were, let 
’em speak up, or forever hold their peace, 
Aunt Rebecca did speak up. Mother said 
she looked straight at the parson, an’ her 
eyes was shinin’ and her cheeks white as 
lilies. 

‘“¢Ves,’ says she, ‘thar is an obstacle, an’ 
I will speak, an’ then I will forever hold my 


peace. I don’t love this man I’m standin’ 
beside of, an’ I love another man. Now ef 
Enos Fairweather wants me after what I’ve 
said, I’ve promised to marry him, an’ you 
kin go on; but I won't tell or act a lie before 
God an’ man.’ 

‘Mother said it was awful. You could 
hev heerd a pin drop anywheres in the room. 
The minister jest stopped short an’ looked 
at Uncle Enos, an’ Uncle Enos nodded his 
head for him to go on. 

“But then the minister begun to hev 
doubts as to whether or no he ought to marry 
’em after what Aunt Rebecca had said, an’ 
it seemed for a minute as ef thar wouldn’t be 
any weddin’ at all. 

‘But grandmother begun to cry, an’ take 
on, an’ Aunt Rebecca jest turned round an’ 
looked at her. ‘Go on,’ says she to the min- 
ister. 

‘Mother said ef thar was ever anybody 
looked fit to be a martyr, Aunt Rebecca did 
then. But it never seemed to me ’twas 
right. Marryin’ to please your relations an’ 
dyin’ to please the Lord is two things. 

‘“Wa’al, I never thought much of Uncle 

Enos after I heerd that story, though, as I 
said before, I guess he was a pretty good sort 
of a man. The principal thing that was 
bad about him, I guess, was, he was bound to 
hev Aunt Rebecca, an’ he didn’t let any- 
thing, even proper self-respect, stand in his 
way. 
“Aunt Rebecca allers did her duty by 
him, an’ was a good wife an’ good house- 
keeper. They never had any children. But 
I don’t s’pose she was ever really happy or 
contented, an’ I don’t see how she could hev 
respected Uncle Enos, scursly, for my part, 
but you’d never hev known but what she 
did. 

‘So I Jooked at her pretty sharp, as we sot 
thar in her little bedroom that opened out of 
the settin’-room; thar was jest room for one 
cheer beside the bed, an’ I sot on the bed. 
It seemed rather awful, with Aim a-layin’ 
dead in the best room, but I couldn’t help 
wonderin’ ef she wouldn’t marry Abner 
Lyons now. He’d never got married, but 
lived, all by himself, jest at the rise of the hill 
from where Aunt Rebecca lived. He'd 
never had a housekeeper, but jest shifted 
for himself, an’. folks said his house was as ° 
neat as wax, an’ he could cook an’ wash 
dishes as handy as a woman. He used to 
hev his washin’ out on the line by seven 
o'clock of a Monday mornin’, anyhow; that 
I know, for I’ve seen it myself; an’ the 
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clothes looked white as snow. I shouldn't 
hev been ashamed of ’em myself. 

“Aunt Rebecca looked very calm, an’ I 
don’t think she’d ben cryin’. But then that 
wa'n’t nothin’ to go by; ’twa’n’t her way. 
I don’t believe she’d ’a’ cried ef it had been 
Abner Lyons. Though I don’t know, maybe, 
ef she’d married the man she’d wanted, she’d 
cried easier. For all Aunt Rebecca was so 
kind an’ sympathizin’ to other folks, she’d 
always seemed like a stone ’bout her own 
troubles. I don’t s’pose, ef the barn an’ 
house had both burned down, an’ left her 
without a roof over her head, she’d ’a’ 
seemed any different. I kin see her now, 
jest as she looked, settin’ thar, tellin’ me 
the story that would hev flustrated any other 
woman ’most to death. But her voice was 
jest as low an’ even, an’ never shook. Her 
hair was gray, but it was kinder crinkly, an’ 
her forehead was as white an’ smooth as a 
young girl’s. . 

‘Aunt Rebecca’s troubles always stayed 
in her heart, I s’pose, an’ never pricked 
through. Except for her gray hair, she 
never looked as ef she’d had one. 

_ “She never took on any more when she 
went to the funeral, for they buried him at 
last, poor man. He had ’most as hard a 
time gittin’ buried as he did gittin’ married. 
I couldn’t help peekin’ round to see ef Abner 
Lyons was thar, an’ he was, on the other side 
of the aisle from me. An’ he: was lookin’ 
straight at Uncle Enos’s coffin, that stood 
up in front under the pulpit, with the cu- 
riousest expression that I ever did see. 

“He didn’t look glad reely. I couldn’t 
say he did, but all I could think of was a 
man who'd been runnin’ an’ runnin’ to get 
to a place, an’ at length had got in sight 
of it. 

“Maybe ’twas dreadful for him to go to a 
man’s funeral an’ look that way, but natur’ 
is natur’, an’ I always felt somehow that ef 
Uncle Enos chose to do as he did ’twa’n’t 
anythin’ more than he ought to hev expected 
when he was dead. 
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‘But I did feel awful ashamed an’ wicked, 

thinkin’ of such things, with the poor man 
layin’ dead before me. An’ when I went up 
to look at him, layin’ thar so helpless, I cried 
like a baby. Poor Uncle Enos! It ain’t for 
us to be down on folks after everything’s all 
over. 
“Well, Aunt Rebecca married Abner 
Lyons ’bout two years after Uncle Enos 
died, an’ they lived together jest five years 
an’ seven months; then she was took sudden 
with cholera-morbus from eatin’ currants, 
an’ died. -He lived a year an’ a half or so 
longer, an’ then he died in a kind of con- 
sumption. 

‘’Twa’n’t long they had to be happy to- 
gether, an’ sometimes I used to think they 
wa’n’t so happy after all; for thar’s no mis- 
take about it, Abner Lyons was awful fussy. 
I s’pose his livin’ alone so long made him so; 
but I don’t believe Aunt Rebecca ever made 
a loaf of bread, after she was married, with- 
out his havin’ something to say about it; an’ 
ef thar’s anything that’s aggervatin’ to a 
woman, it’s havin’ a man fussin’ around in 
her kitchen. 

“But ef Aunt Rebecca didn’t find any- 
thing just as she thought it was goin’ to be, 
she never let on she was disapp’inted. 

“TI declare, Almiry, thar’s the house in 
sight, an’ the shower has gone round to the 
northeast, an’ we ain’t had a speck of rain 
to lay the dust. 

‘Well, my story’s gone round to the north- 
east too. Ain’t you tired out hearin’ me 
talk, Almiry?’’ 

“No, indeed, Mis’ Green,’’ replied Almira, 
slapping the reins; ‘‘I like to hear you, only 
it’s kind of come to me, as I’ve been listen- 
ing, that I had heard it before. The last 
time I took you to Walpole, I guess, you 
told it.” 

“Wa'al, I declare, I shouldn’t wonder ef 
I did.” 

Then the horse turned cautiously around 
the corner, and stopped willingly before the 
house. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN (1860-1916) 


A RHYME FOR PRISCILLA 


Dear Priscilla, quaint, and very 
Like a modern Puritan, 

Is a modest, literary, 
Merry young American: 


Horace she has read, and Bion 
Is her favorite in Greek; . 

Shakspere is a mighty lion 
In whose den she dares but peek; 

Him she leaves to some sage Daniel, 
Since of lions she’s afraid, — Io 
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She prefers a playful spaniel, 

Such as Herrick or as Praed; | 
And it’s not a bit satiric 

To confess her fancy goes 
From the epic to a lyric 

On a rose. 


Wise Priscilla, dilettante, 
With a sentimental mind, 
Doesn’t deign to dip in Dante, 
And to Milton isn’t kind; 20 
L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, 
Have some merits she will grant, 
All the rest is only so-so, — 
Enter Paradise she can’t! 
She might make a charming angel 
(And she will if she is good, 
But it’s doubtful if the change’ll 
Make the Epic understood) ; 
Honey-suckling, like a bee she 
Goes and pillages his sweets, 30 
And it’s plain enough to see she 
Worships Keats. 


Gay Priscilla, — just the person 
For the Locker whom she loves; 
What a captivating verse on 
Her neat-fitting gowns or gloves 
He could write in catching measure, 
Setting all the heart astir! 
And to Aldrich what a pleasure 
It would be to sing of her, — 40 
He, whose perfect songs have won her 
Lips to quote them day by day. 
She repeats the rhymes of Bunner 
In a fascinating way, 
And you'll often find her lost in — 
She has reveries at times — 
Some delightful one of Austin 
Dobson’s rhymes. 


O Priscilla, sweet Priscilla. 

Writing of you makes me think, 50 
As I burn my brown Manila, 

And immortalize my ink, 
How well satisfied these poets 

Ought to be with what they do, 
When, especially, they know it’s 

Read by such a girl as you: 


nt 


I who sing of you would marry 

Just the kind of girl you are, — 
One who doesn’t care to carry 

Her poetic taste too far, — 60 
One whose fancy is a bright one, 

Who is fond of poems fine, 
And appreciates a light one 

Such as mine. 


ASPIRATION 


Within the meadow of Time’s book 

Let my song be the laughing brook 
That sings along its silver way 

As’t were a dryad gone astray, 

Seeking by music’s balm to bless 

The hunger of its loneliness. 

Let all my lines like ripples run 
Forever mirroring the sun; 

Gay as the light lisp of a leaf, 
Unmarred by any gust of grief; 10 
Sweet as the soft south wind that blows 
Its tender love-song to the rose. 

So, later, if my rhymes be read 

By maid or youth, it may be said: 

No melancholy strain he knew; 

His skies were always bright and blue. 
Life seemed for him to slip along 

As smoothly as his impid song, 

Which, in its grace and simple art, 
Echoes the gladness in his heart, 20 
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SUNRISE 


Blooms in the east when darkness goes 
A radiant, cloud-petal rose, 

Out of whose iridescent heart 

The yellow bees of sunlight dart. 


A HOLLYHOCK 


Seraglio of the Sultan Bee! 
I listen at the waxen door, 
And hear the zithern’s melody 
And sound of dancing on the floor. 


4. REVOLT; AND THE TRIUMPH OF REALISM 


(1890-1916) 


BLISS CARMAN (1861-_) 


‘hl ahem Ope soy Clk cs bleh Syed SG) UB, 
(1894) 


Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 
A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees; 


A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 
In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 


A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down 


From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
From purple glory to scarlet pomp; 


The outward eye, the quiet will, 
And the striding heart from hill to hill; 10 


The tempter apple over the fence; 
The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince; 


‘The palish asters along the wood, — 
A lyric touch of the solitude; 


An open hand, an easy shoe, 
And a hope to make the day go through, — 


Another to sleep with, and a third 
To wake me up at the voice of a bird; 


The resonant far-listening morn, 
And the hoarse whisper of the corn; 20 


The crickets mourning their comrades lost, 
In the night’s retreat from the gathering 
frost; 


(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill, 
As they beat on their corselets, valiant still?) 


A hunger fit for the kings of the sea, 
And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me, 


A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 
And a jug of cider on the board; 


An idle noon, a bubbling spring, 
The sea in the pine-tops murmuring; 30 


A scrap of gossip ‘at the ferry; 
A comrade neither glum nor merry, 


Asking nothing, revealing naught, 
But minting his words from a fund of 
thought, | 


A keeper of silence eloquent, 
Needy, yet royally well content, 


Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring strife, 
And full of the mellow juice of life, 


A taster of wine, with an eye for a maid, 
Never too bold, and never afraid, 40 


Never heart-whole, never heart-sick, 
(These are the things I worship in Dick) 


No fidget and no reformer, just 
A calm observer of ought and must, 


A lover of books, but a reader of man, 
No cynic and no charlatan, 


Who never defers and never. demands, 
But, smiling, takes the world in his hands, — 


Seeing it good as when God first saw 
And gave it the weight of his will for law. so 


And O the joy that is never won, 
But follows and follows the journeying sun, 


By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 
A will-o’-the wind, a light-o’-dream, 


Delusion afar, delight anear, 
From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 


A jack-o’-lantern, a fairy fire, 
A dare, a bliss, and a desire! 


The racy smell of the forest loam, 59 
When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home; _ 


(O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you, 
Of the mould and the sun and the wind and 
the dew!) 
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The broad gold wake of the afternoon; 
The silent fleck of the cold new moon; 


The sound of the hollow sea’s release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace; 


With only another league to wend; 
And two brown arms at the journey’s end! 


These are the joys of the open road — 
For him who travels without a load. 70 


A VAGABOND SONG 
(1896) 


There is something in the autumn that is 
native to my blood — 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a 
cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the 


hills. 

There is something in October sets the 
gypsy blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, . 10 


When from every hill of flame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


A MOUNTAIN GATEWAY 
(1916) 


I know a vale where I would go one day, 

When June comes back and all the world 
once more 

Is glad with summer. 


Deep with shade it 
lies, 


A mighty cleft in the green bosoming hills, 
A cool, dim gateway to the mountains’ heart. 


On either side the wooded slopes come down, 

Hemlock and beech and chestnut; here and 
there 

Through the deep forest taire! spreads and 
gleams, 

Pink-white as Daphne in her loveliness — 

That still perfection from the world with- 
drawn, 10 

As if the wood gods had arrested there 

Immortal beauty in her breathless flight. 


Far overhead against the arching blue 

Gray ledges overhang from dizzy heights 

Scarred by a thousand winters and untamed. 

The road winds in from the broad river- 
lands, 

Luring the happy traveler turn by turn, 

Up to the lofty mountain of the sky. 


And where the road runs in the valley’s foot, 

Through the dark woods the mountain 
stream comes down, 20 

Singing and dancing all its youth away 

Among the boulders and the shallow runs, 

Where sunbeams pierce and mossy tree 
trunks hang, 

Drenched all day long with murmuring sound 
and spray. 

There, light of heart and fouticen: I would go 

Up to my home among the lasting hills, 

And in my cabin doorway sit me down, 

Companioned in that leafy solitude 

By the wood ghosts of twilight and of peace. 


And in that sweet seclusion I should hear, 30 

Among the cool-leafed beeches in the dusk, 

The calm-voiced thrushes at their evening 
hymn — 

So undistraught, so rapturous, so pure, 

It well might be, in wisdom and in joy, 

The seraphs singing at the birth of time 

The unworn ritual of eternal things. 


RICHARD HOVEY (1864-1900) 


COMRADES 
(1893) 


Comrades, pour the wine to-night 
For the parting is with dawn! 

Oh, the clink of cups together, 
With the daylight coming on! 
Greet the morn 


With a double horn, 
When strong men drink together! 


Comrades, gird your swords to-night, 
For the battle is with dawn! 

Oh, the clash of shields together, 10 
With the triumph coming on! 

Greet the foe, 
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And lay him low, 
When strong men fight together! 


Comrades, watch the tides to-night, 
For the sailing is with dawn! 

Oh, to face the spray together, 

With the tempest coming on! 

Greet the sea 

With a shout of glee, 20 
When strong men roam together! 


Comrades, give a cheer to-night, 
For the dying is with dawn! 

Oh, to meet the stars together, 
With the silence coming on! 
Greet the end 

As a friend a friend, 

When strong men die together! 


THE WANDER LOVERS 
(1893) 


Down the world with Marna! 

That’s the life for me! 

Wandering with the wandering wind, 
Vagabond and unconfined! 

Roving with the roving rain 

Its unboundaried domain! 

Kith and kin of wander-kind, 
Children of the sea! 


Petrels of the sea-drift! ; 
Swallows of the lea! Io 
Arabs of the whole wide girth 

Of the wind-encircled earth! 

In all climes we pitch our tents, 
Cronies of the elements, 

With the secret lords of birth 
Intimate and free. 


All the seaboard knows us 

From Fundy to the Keys; 

Every bend and every creek 

Of abundant Chesapeake; 20 
Ardise hills and Newport coves 

And the far-off orange groves, 

Where Floridian oceans break, 
Tropic tiger seas. 


Down the world with Marna, 
Tarrying there and here! 

Just as much at home in Spain 

As in Tangier or Touraine! 
Shakespeare’s Avon knows us well, 
And the crags of Neufchatel; 30 
And the ancient Nile is fain 

Of our coming near. 


Down the word with Marna, 
Daughter of the air! 

Marna of the subtle grace, 

And the vision in her face! 

Moving in the measures trod 

By the angels before God! 

With her sky-blue eyes amaze 

And her sea-blue hair! 40 


Marna with the trees’ life 

In her veins a-stir! © 

Marna of the aspen heart 
Where the sudden quivers start! 
Quick-responsive, subtle, wild! 
Artless as an artless child, 

Spite of all her reach of art! 
Oh, to roam with her! 


Marna with the wind’s will, 
Daughter of the sea! 50 
Marna of the quick disdain, 

Starting at the dream of stain! 

At a smile with love aglow, 

At a frown a statued woe, ~ 

Standing pinnacled in pain 

Till a kiss sets free! 


Down the world with Marna, 
Daughter of the fire! 

Marna of the deathless hope, 

Still alert to win new scope 60 
Where the wings of life may spread 
For the flight unhazarded! 

Dreaming of the speech to cope 
With the heart’s desire! 


Marna of the far quest 

After the divine! 

Striving ever for some goal 

Past the blunder-god’s control! 
Dreaming of potential years 

When no day shall dawn in fears! 70 
That’s the Marna of my soul, 
Wander-bride of mine! 


SPRING 
(1896) 


I said in my heart, ‘‘I am sick of four walls 
and a ceiling. 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. 

I will up and get me away where the hawk is 

wheeling, 
Lone and high, 
And the slow clouds go by. 


I will get me away to the waters that glass 

The clouds as they pass, 

To the waters that lie 

Like the heart of a maiden aware of a doom 
drawing nigh 10 

And dumb for sorcery of impending joy. 

I will get me away to the woods. 

Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 

The falcon in my will. 

The dogwood calls me, and the sudden thrill 

That breaks in apple blooms down country 

| roads 

Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me away. 

The sap is in the boles to-day, 

And in my veins a pulse that yearns and 

goads.”’ 20 


When I got to the woods, I found out 
What the Spring was about, 

With her gypsy ways 

And her heart ablaze, 

Coming up from the south 

With the wander-lure of witch songs in her 


mouth. 

For the sky 

Stirred and grew soft and swimming as a 
lover’s eye 

As she went by; 

The air 30 


Made love to all it touched, as if its care 

Were all to spare; 

The earth 

Prickled with lust of birth; 

~The woodland streams 

-Babbled the incoherence of the thousand 

| dreams 

Wherewith the warm sun teems. 

And out of the frieze 

Of the chestnut trees 

I heard 

The sky and the fields and the thicket find 
voice in a bird. 

The goldenwing — hark! 

How he drives his song 

Like a golden nail 

Through the hush of the air! 

I thrill to his cry in the leafage there; 

I respond to the new life mounting under the 


| bark. 

I shall not be long 

To follow 

With eft and bulrush, bee and bud and 
swallow, 50 


On the old trail. 


Spring in the world! 
And all things are made new! 
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There was never a mote that whirled 

In the nebular morn, 

There was never a brook that purled 

When the hills were born, 

There was never a leaf uncurled — 

Not the first that grew — 

Nor a bee-flight hurled, 60 

Nor a bird-note skirled, 

Nor a cloud-wisp swirled 

In the depth of the blue, 

More alive and afresh and impromptu, more 
thoughtless and certain and free, 

More a-shout with the glee 

Of the Unknown new-burst on the wonder, 
than here, than here, 

In the re-wrought sphere 

Of the new-born year — 


Now, now, 

When the greenlet sings on the red-bud 
boug h ; 70 

W here the cee are whispering ‘‘I and 
thou,’ — 

“T and thou,”’ 


And a lass at the turn looks after her lad with 
a dawn on her brow, 
And the world is just made — now! 


Spring in the heart! 

With her pinks and pearls and Bedition st 
Spring, fellows, 

And we too feel the little green leaves a-start 
Across the bare-twigged winter of the mart. 
The campus is reborn in us to-day; 80 
The old grip stirs our hearts with new-old 


joy; 
Again bursts bonds for madcap holiday 
The eternal boy. 
For we have not come here for long debate 
Nor taking counsel for our household order, 
Howe’er we make a feint of serious things, — 
For all the world as in affairs of state 
A word goes out for war along the border 
To further or defeat the loves of kings. 89 
We put our house to rights from year to year, 
But that is not the call that brings us here; 
We have come here to be glad. 


Give a rouse, then, in the Maytime 
For a life that knows no fear! 
Turn night-time into daytime 
With the sunlight of good cheer! 
For it’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together 
With a stein on the table and a good song 
ringing clear. 


When the wind comes up from Cuba 100 
And the birds are on the wing, 
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And our hearts are patting juba 
To the banjo of the spring, 
Then there’s no wonder whether 
The boys will get together, 
With a stein on the table and a cheer for 
everything. 


For we’re all frank-and-twenty 
When the spring is in the air, 
And we've faith and hope a-plenty, 
And we've life and love to spare; 
And it’s birds of a feather 
When we all get together, 
With a stein on the table and a heart without 
a care. 


For we know the world is glorious 
And the goal a golden thing, 
And that God is not censorious 
When his children have their fling; 
And life slips its tether 
When the boys get together, 
With a stein on the table in the fellowship of 
spring. 120 
A road runs east and a road runs west 
From the table where we sing; 
And the lure of the one is a roving quest, 
And the lure of the other a lotus dream. 
And the eastward road leads into the West 
Of the lifelong chase of the vanishing gleam; 
And the westward road leads into the East, 
Where the spirit from striving is released, 
Where the soul like a child in God’s arms 
lies 
And forgets the lure of the butterflies. 130 
And west is east, if you follow the trail to the 
end; 
And east is west, if you follow the trail to the 
end; 
And the East and the West in the spring of 
the world shall blend 
As a man and a woman that plight 
Their troth in the warm spring night. 
And the spring for the East is the sap in the 
heart of a tree; 
And the spring for the West is the will in the 
wings of a bird; 
But the spring for the East and the West alike 
shall be 
An urge in their bones and an ache in their 
spirit, a word 
That shall knit them in one for Time’s foison, 
once they have heard. 140 


And do I not hear 
The first low stirring of that greater spring 
Thrill in the underworld of the cosmic year? 


The wafture of scant violets presaging 
The roses and the tasselled corn to be; 

A yearning in the roots of grass and tree; 
A swallow in the eaves; 

The hint of coming leaves; 


The signals of the summer coming up reba : 


Arcadie! 


For surely in the blind deep-buried roots 150 
Of all men’s souls to-day 

A secret quiver shoots. 

An underground compulsion of new birth 
Lays hold upon the dark core of our being, 


And unborn blossoms urge their uncom- 


prehended way 

Toward the outer day. 

Unconscious, dumb, unseeing, 

The darkness in us is aware 

Of something potent burning through the 
earth, 

Of something vital in the procreant air. 160 

Is it a spring, indeed? 

Or do we stir and mutter in our dreams, 

Only to sleep again? 

What warrant have we that we give not 
heed 

To the caprices of an idle brain 

That in its slumber deems 

The world of slumber real as it seems? 

No, — 

Spring’s not to be mistaken. 

When her first far flute notes blow 

Across the snow, 

Bird, beast, and blossom know 

That she is there. 

The very bats awaken 

That hang in clusters in Kentucky caves 

All winter, breathless, motionless, asleep, 

And feel no alteration of the air, 

For all year long those vasty caverns keep, 

Winter and summer, even temperature; 

And yet when April whistles on the hill, 180 

Somehow, far in those subterranean naves, 


170 


They know, they hear her, they obey her 


will, 


And wake and circle through the vaulted | 


aisles 
To find her in the open where she smiles. 
So we are somehow sure, 
By this dumb turmoil in the soul of man, 
Of an impending something. When the stress 
Climbs to fruition, we can only guess. 
What many-seeded harvest we shall scan; 
But from one impulse, like a northering 
sun 


’ 190 
The innumerable outburst is begun, 


And in that common sunlight all men know 


: 
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UNMANIFEST DESTINY 


A common ecstasy 

And feel themselves at one. 

The comradeship of joy and mystery 
Thrills us more vitally as we arouse, 

And we shall find our new day intimate 
Beyond the guess of any long ago. 
Doubting or elate, 

With agony or triumph on our brows, 200 
We shall not fail to be 

Better comrades than before; 

For no new sense puts forth in us but we 
Enter our fellows’ lives thereby the more. 


And three great spirits with the spirit of 
man 
Go forth to do his bidding. One is free, 
And one is shackled, and the third, unbound, 
Halts yet a little with a broken chain 
Of antique workmanship, not wholly loosed, 
That dangles and impedes his forthright 
way. 210 
Unfettered, swift, hawk-eyed, implacable, 
The wonder-worker, Science, with his wand, 
Subdues an alien world to man’s desires. 
And Art with wide imaginative wings 
Stands by, alert for flight, to bear his lord 
Into the strange heart of that alien world 
Till he shall live in it as in himself 
And know its longing as he knows his own. 
Behind a little, where the shadows fall, 
Lingers Religion with deep-brooding eyes, 
Serene, impenetrable, transpicuous 221 
As the all-clear and all-mysterious sky, 
Biding her time to fuse into one act 
Those other twain, man’s right hand and his 
left. 


For all the bonds shall be broken and rent in 
sunder, 

And the soul of man go free 

Forth with those three 

Into the lands of wonder; 

Like some undaunted youth 

Afield in quest of truth, 230 

Rejoicing in the road he journeys on 

As much as in the hope of journey done. 

And the road runs east, and the road runs 
west, 

That his vagrant feet explore; 

And he knows no haste and he knows no 
rest, 

And every mile has a stranger zest 

Than the miles he trod before; 

And his heart leaps high in the nascent year 

When he sees the purple buds appear: 

For he knows, though the great black frost 
may blight 240 

The hope of May in a single night, 
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That the spring, though it shrink back under 
the bark, 

But bides its time somewhere in the dark — 

Though it come not now to its blossom- 


ing, 

By the thrill in his heart he knows the spring; 

And the promise it makes perchance too 
soon, 

It shall keep with its roses yet in June; 

For the ages fret not over a day, 

And the greater to-morrow is on its way. 


LEG h Uk. Ca Yi kos Y. 


I am fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, | 
For the wander-thirst is on me 
And my soul is in Cathay. 


There’s a schooner in the offing, 
With her topsails shot with fire, 
And my heart has gone aboard her 
For the Islands of Desire. 


I must forth again to-morrow! 

With the sunset I must be Were 
Hull down on the trail of rapture 

In the wonder of the sea. 


UNMANIFEST DESTINY 
(July, 1898) 


To what new gates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend, 

Beneath what unexpected star, 
Compelled to what unchosen end. 


Across the sea that knows no beach : 
The Admiral of Nations guides 

Thy blind obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 


The guns that spoke at Lexington 9 
Knew not that God was planning then 
The trumpet word of Jefferson 
To bugle forth the rights of men. 


To them that wept and cursed Bull Run, 
What was it but despair and shame? 

Who saw behind the cloud the sun? 
Who knew- that God was in the flame? 


Had not defeat upon defeat, 
Disaster on disaster come, 
The slave’s emancipated feet 
Had never marched behind the drum. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND 


There is a Hand that bends our deeds 
To mightier issues than we planned, 
Each son that triumphs, each that bleeds, 
My country, serves Its dark command. 


I do not know beneath what sky 

Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
I only know it shall be high? 

I only know it shall be great. 


HAMLIN GARLAND (1860- ) 


UNDER THE LION’S PAW 
(1891) 


i 


It was the last of autumn and first day of 
winter coming together. All day long the 
plowmen on their prairie farms had moved to 
and fro in their wide level fields through the 
falling snow, which melted as it fell, wetting 
them to the skin — all day, notwithstanding 
the frequent squalls of snow, the dripping, 
desolate clouds, and the muck of the furrows, 
black and tenacious as tar. 

Under their dripping harness the horses 
swung toand fro silently, with that marvelous 
uncomplaining patience which marks the 
horse. All day the wild geese, honking 
wildly, as they sprawled sidewise down the 
wind, seemed to be fleeing from an enemy 
behind, and with neck outthrust and wings 
extended, sailed down the wind, soon lost to 
sight. 


Yet the plowman behind his plow, though ' 


the snow lay on his ragged great-coat, and the 
cold clinging mud rose on his heavy boots, 
fettering him like gyves, whistled in the very 
beard of the gale. As day passed, the snow, 
ceasing to melt, lay along the plowed land, 
and lodged in the depth of the stubble, till on 
each slow round the last furrow stood out 
black and shining as jet between the plowed 
land and the gray stubble. 

When night began to fall, and the geese, 
flying low, began to alight invisibly in the 
near corn-field, Stephen Council was still at 
work “‘ finishing a land.”” Herode on his sulky 
plow when going with the wind, but walked 
when facing it. Sitting bent and cold but 
cheery under his slouch hat, he talked en- 
couragingly to his four-in-hand. 

‘Come round there, boys! — Round agin! 
We got t’ finish this land. Come in there, 
Dan! Stiddy, Kate, —stiddy! None’ o’ 
y’r tantrums, Kittie. It’s purty tuff, but 
got a be did. Tchk/ tchk/ Step along, 
Pete! Don’t let Kate git y’r single-tree on 
the wheel. Once more!”’ 

They seemed to know what he meant, and 


that this was the last round, for they worked 
with greater vigor than before. 

‘““Once more, boys, an’ then, sez I, oats an’ 
a nice warm stall, an’ sleep f’r all.”’ 

By the time the last furrow was turned 
on the land it was too dark to see the house, 
and the snow was changing to rain again. 
The tired and hungry man could see the light 
from the kitchen shining through the leafless 
hedge, and he lifted a great shout, ‘‘ Supper 
f’r a half a dozen!” 

It was nearly eight o’clock by the time 
he had finished his chores and started for 
supper. He was picking his way carefully 
through the mud, when the tall form of a 
man loomed up before him with a premoni- 
tory cough. 

“Waddy ye want?’”’ was the rather 
startled question of the farmer. 

‘‘Well, ye see,” began the stranger, in a 
deprecating tone, ‘‘we’d like t’ git in f’r the 
night. We've tried every house f’r the last 
two miles, but they hadn’t any room f’r 
us. My wife’s jest about sick, ’n’ the chil- 
dren are cold and hungry —”’ 

“Oh, y’ want ’o stay all night, eh?”’ 

“Yes, sir; it ud be a great accom —”’ 

“Waal, I don’t make it a practice t’ turn 
anybuddy way hungry, not on sech nights as 
this. Drive right in. We ain’t got much, 
but sech as it is —”’ 

But the stranger had disappeared. And 
soon his steaming, weary team, with drooping 
heads and swinging single-trees, moved past 
the well to the block beside the path. Coun- 
cil stood at the side of the ‘‘schooner”’’ and 
helped the children out — two little half- 
sleeping children — and then a small woman 
with a babe in her arms. 

‘There ye go!”’ he shouted jovially, to the 
children. ‘‘ Now we're all right! Run right 
along to the house there, an’ tell Mam’ Coun- 
cil you wants sumpthin’ t’ eat. Right this 
way, Mis’ — keep right off t’ the right there. 
I'll go an’ git a lantern. Come,” he said to 
the dazed and silent group at his side. 

“Mother,” he shouted, as he neared the 
fragrant and warmly lighted kitchen, “here 
are some wayfarers an’ folks who need 
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sumpthin’ t’ eat an’ a place t’ snooze.’”’ He 
ended by pushing them all in. 

Mrs. Council, a large, jolly, rather coarse- 
looking woman, took the children in her arms. 
“Come right in, you little rabbits. ’Most 
asleep, hey? Now here’s a drink o’ milk f’r 
each o’ ye. I'll have s’m tea in a minute. 
Take off y’r things and set up t’ the fire.”’ 

While she set the children to drinking milk, 
Council got out his lantern and went out to 
the barn to help the stranger about his team, 
where his loud, hearty voice could be heard 
as it came and went between the haymow and 
the stalls. 

The woman came to light as a small, 
timid, and discouraged-looking woman, but 
still pretty, in a thin and sorrowful way. 

“Land sakes! An’ you've traveled all the 
way from Clear Lake t’-day in this mud! 


Waal! waal! No wonder you’re all tired out. 
Don’t wait f’r the men, Mis’ — ’’ She hesi- 
tated, waiting for the name. 

“Haskins.” 


““Mis’ Haskins, set right up to the table 
an’ take a good swig o’ tea whilst I make y’ 
s’m toast. It’s green tea, an’ it’s good. I 
tell Council as I git older I don’t seem to 
enjoy Young Hyson n’r Gunpowder. I 
want the reel green tea, jest as it comes off’n 
the vines. Seems t’ have more heart in it, 
some way. Don’t s’pose it has. Council 
says it’s all in m’ eye.” 

Going on in this easy way, she soon had 
the children filled with bread and milk and 
the woman thoroughly at home, eating some 
toast and sweet-melon pickles, and sipping 
the tea, 

“See the little rats!”’ she laughed at the 
children. ‘‘They’re full as they can stick 
now, and they want to go to bed. Now, 
don’t git up, Mis’ Haskins; set right where 
you are an’ let me look after’em. I know all 
about young ones, though I’m all alone now. 
Jane went an’ married last fall. But, as I 
tell Council, it’s lucky we keep our health. 
Set right there, Mis’ Haskins; I won’t have 
you stir a finger.’” 

It was an unmeasured pleasure to sit there 
in the warm, homely kitchen, the jovial 
chatter of the housewife driving out and 
holding at bay the growl of the impotent, 
cheated wind. 

The little woman’s eyes filled with tears 
which fell down upon the sleeping baby in 
herarms. The world was not so desolate and 
cold and hopeless, after all. 

‘Now I hope Council won’t stop out there 
and talk politics all night. He’s the greatest 


man to talk politics an’ read the Tribune — 
How old is it?”’ 

She broke off and peered down at the face 
of the babe. 

‘Two months ’n’ five days,’’ said the 
mother, with a mother’s exactness. 

“Ye don’t say! I want ’o know! The 
dear little pudzy-wudzy!’’ she went on, 
stirring it up in the neighborhood of the ribs 
with her fat forefinger. 

‘“Pooty tough on ’oo to go gallivant’n’ 
‘cross lots this way —”’ 

“Yes, that’s so; a man can’t lift a moun- 
tain,” said Council, entering the door. 
‘““Mother, this is Mr. Haskins, from Kansas. 
He’s been eat up ’n’ drove out by grass- 
hoppers.”’ 

“Glad t’ see yeh! — Pa, empty that wash- 
basin ’n’ give him a chance t’ wash.” 

Haskins was a tall man, with a thin, 
gloomy face. His hair was a reddish brown, 
like his coat, and seemed equally faded by 
the wind and sun, and his sallow face, 
though hard and set, was pathetic somehow. 
You would have felt that he had suffered 
much by the line of his mouth showing under 
his thin, yellow mustache. 

“Hain’t Ike got home yet, Sairy?”’ 

“Hain’t seen ’im.”’ 

“W-a-a-l, set right up, Mr. Haskins; 
wade right into what we’ve got; ’tain’t 
much, but we manage to live on it — she gits 
fat on it,” laughed Council, pointing his 
thumb at his wife. 

After supper, while the women put the 
children to bed, Haskins and Council talked 
on, seated near the huge cooking-stove, the 
steam rising from their wet clothing. In the 
Western fashion Council told as much of his 
own life as he drew from his guest. He asked 
but few questions, but by and by the story of 
Haskins’ struggles and defeat came out. 
The story was a terrible one, but he told it 
quietly, seated with his elbows on his knees, 
gazing most of the time at the hearth. 

“T didn’t like the looks of the country, 
anyhow,” Haskins said, partly rising and 
glancing at his wife. ‘‘I was ust t’ northern 
Ingyannie, where we have lots o’ timber ’n’ 
lots o’ rain, ’n’ I didn’t like the looks o’ that 
dry prairie. What galled me the worst was 
goin’ s’ far away acrosst so much fine land 
layin’ all through here vacant.” 

‘“And the ’hoppers eat ye four years, hand 
runnin’, did they?” 

“Eat! They wiped us out. They 
chawed everything that was green. They 
jest set around waitin’ f’r us to die t’ eat us, 
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too. My God! I ust t’ dream of ’em 
sittin’ ’round on the bedpost, six feet long, 
workin’ their jaws. They eet the fork-han- 
dles. They got worse ’n’ worse till they jest 
rolled on one another, piled up like snow in 
winter. Well, it ain’t no use. If I was t’ 
talk all winter I couldn’t tell nawthin’. But 
all the while I couldn’t help thinkin’ of all 


that land back here that nobuddy was usin’ | 


that I ought ’o had ’stead o’ bein’ out there in 
that cussed country.”’ 

“Waal, why didn’t ye stop an’ settle 
here?”’ asked Ike, who had come in and was 
eating his supper. 

“Fer the simple reason that you fellers 
wantid ten ’r fifteen dollars an acre fer the 
bare land, and I hadn’t no money fer that 
kind o’ thing.” 

““Yes, I do my own work,” Mrs. Council 
was heard to say in the pause which followed. 
“I’m a gettin’ purty heavy t’ be on m’ laigs 
all day, but we can’t afford t’ hire, so I keep 
rackin’ around somehow, like a foundered 
horse. S’ lame — I tell Council he can’t tell 


how lame I am, f’r I’m jest as lame in one, 
J 


laig as t’ other.’”. And the good soul laughed 
at the joke on herself as she took a handful 
of flour and dusted the biscuit-board to keep 
the dough from sticking. 

“Well, I hain’t never been very strong,” 
said Mrs. Haskins. ‘‘Our folks was Canadi- 
ans an’ small-boned, and then since my last 
child I hain’t got up again fairly. I don’t 
like t’ complain. Tim has.about all he can 
bear now — but they was days this week 
when I jes wanted to lay right down an’ 
die.” 

“Waal, now, I'll tell ye,’ said Council, 
from his side of the stove, silencing every- 
body with his good-natured roar, “I’d go 
down and see Butler, anyway, if 1 was you. 
I guess he’d let you have his place purty 
cheap; the farm’s all run down. He’s ben 
anxious t’ let t’ somebuddy next year. It 
’ud be a good chance fer you. Anyhow, you 
go to bed and sleep like a babe. I’ve got 
some plowin’ t’ do, anyhow, an’ we'll see if 
somethin’ can’t be done about your case. 
Ike, you go out an’ see if the horses is all 
right, an’ I’ll show the folks t’ bed.” 

When the tired husband and wife were ly- 
ing under the generous quilts of the spare 
bed, Haskins listened a moment to the wind 
in the eaves, and then said, with a slow and 
solemn tone, 

‘There are people in this world who are 
good enough t’ be angels, an’ only haff t’ die 
to be angels.” 


II 


Jim Butler was one of those men called in 
the West ‘‘land poor.”’ Early in the history 
of Rock River he had come into the town and 
started in the grocery business in a small 
way, occupying a small building in a mean 
part of the town. At this period of his life he 
earned all he got, and was up early and late 
sorting beans, working over butter, and cart- 
ing his goods to and from the station. Buta 
change came over him at the end of the 
second year, when he sold a lot of land for 
four times what he paid for it. From that 
time forward he believed in land speculation 
as the surest way of getting rich. Every 
cent he could save or spare from his trade he 
put into land at forced sale, or mortgages on 
land, which were ‘‘just as good as the wheat,” 
he was accustomed to say. 

Farm after farm fell into his hands, until he 
was recognized as one of the leading land- 
owners of the county. His mortgages were 
scattered all over Cedar County, and as they 
slowly but surely fell in he sought usually to 
retain the former owner as tenant. 

He was not ready to foreclose; indeed, he 
had the name of being one of the ‘‘easiest”’ 
men in the town. He let the debtor off 
again and again, extending the time when- 
ever possible. 

‘“T don’t want y’r land,” he said. “All 
I’m after is the int’rest on my money — 
that’s all. Now, if y’ want ’o stay on the 
farm, why, I’ll give y’ a good chance. I 
can’t have the land layin’ vacant.”’ And in 
many cases the owner remained as tenant. 

In the meantime he had sold his store; he 
couldn’t spend time in it; he was mainly oc- 
cupied now with sitting around town on 
rainy days smoking and “‘gassin’ with the 
boys,” or in riding to and from his farms. 
In fishing-time he fished a good deal. Doc 
Grimes, Ben Ashley, and Cal Cheatham were 
his cronies on these fishing excursions or 
hunting trips in the time of chickens or 
partridges. In winter they went to Northern . 
Wisconsin to shoot deer. 

In spite of all these signs of easy life Butler 
persisted in saying he “‘hadn’t enough money 
to pay taxes on his land,” and was careful to 
convey theimpression that he was poor in spite 
of his twenty farms. At one time he was said 
to be worth fifty thousand dollars, but land 
had been a little slow of sale of late, so that he 
was not worth so much. 

A fine farm, known as the Higley place, 
had fallen into his hands*in the usual way 
the previous year, and he had not been able 
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to find a tenant for it. Poor Higley, after 
working himself nearly to death on it in the 
attempt to lift the mortgage, had gone off to 
Dakota, leaving the farm and his curse to 
Butler. 
This was the farm which Council advised 
Haskins to apply for; and the next day Coun- 
cil hitched up his team and drove down town 
to see Butler. 
“You jest let me do the talkin’,” he said. 
“We'll find him wearin’ out his pants on some 
salt barrel somew’ers; and if he thought you 
wanted a place he’d sock it to you hot and 
heavy. You jest keep quiet; I'll fix ’im.” 
Butler was seated in Ben Ashley’s store 
telling fish yarns when Council sauntered in 
casually. 
“Hello, But; lyin’ agin, hey!” 
“Hello, Steve! how goes it?”’ 
“Oh, so-so. Too dang much rain these 
days. I thought it was goin’ t’ freeze up 
f’r good last night. Tight squeak if I get m’ 
plowin’ done. How’s farmin’ with you these 
days?”’ 
“Bad.  Plowin’ ain’t half done.’ 
~“Tt’ud be a religious idee f’r you t’ go out 
an’ take a hand y’rself.”’ 
“T don’t haff to,”’ said Butler, with a wink. 
‘Got anybody on the Higley place?” 
“No. Know of anybody?” 
“Waal, no; not eggsackly. I’ve got a re- 
lation back t’ Michigan who’s ben hot an’ 
cold on the idee o’ comin’ West f’r some 
time. Might come if he could get a good lay- 
out. What do you talk on the farm?”’ 
“Well, Id’ know. I'll rent it on shares or 
I’ll rent it money rent.” | 
“Waal, how much money, say?”’ 
“Well, say ten per cent, on the price — 
two-fifty.”’ . 
“Waal, that ain’t bad. Wait on ’im till 
’e thrashes?”’ 
_ Haskins listened eagerly to his important 
question, but Council was coolly eating a 
dried apple which he had speared out of a 
_ barrel with his knife: Butler studied him 
- carefully. | 
“Well; knocks me out of twenty-five dol- 

lars interest.” 
_» “Mby relation’ll need all he’s got t’ git his 

‘crops in,’’ said Council, in the safe, indifferent 
way. 
“Well, all right; say wait,’ concluded 
Butler. . 

‘All right; this is the man. Haskins, this 
is Mr. Butler—vno relation to Ben — the 
hardest-working man’in Cedar County.”’ 

On: the way home Haskins said: ‘‘T-ain’t 
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much better off. I'd like that farm; it’s a 
good farm, but it’s all run down, an’ so’m I. 
I could make a good farm of it if I had half a 
show. But I can’t stock it n’r seed it.”’ 

“Waal, now, don’t you worry,’ roared 
Council in his ear. ‘We'll pull y’ through 
somehow till next harvest. He’s agreed t’ 
hire it plowed, an’ you can earn a hundred 
dollars plowin’ an’ y’ c’n git the seed o’ me, 
an’ pay me back when y’ can.” 

Haskins was silent with emotion, but at 
last he said, ‘‘I ain’t got nothin’ t’ live on.”’ 

‘“Now, don’t you worry ’bout that. You 
jest make your headquarters at ol’ Steve 
Council’s. Mother’ll take a pile o’ comfort in 
havin’ y’r wife an’ children ’round. YY’ see, 
Jane’s married off lately, an’ Ike’s away a 
good ’eal, so we'll be darn glad t’ have y’ 
stop with us this winter. Nex’ spring we'll 
see if y’ can’t git a start agin.’’ And he chir- 
ruped to the team, which sprang forward 
with the rumbling, clattering wagon. 

“Say, looky here, Council, you can’t do 
this. I never saw —’’ shouted Haskins in 
his neighbor’s ear. 

Council moved about uneasily in his seat 
and stopped his stammering gratitude by 
saying: ‘‘Hold on, now: don’t make such a 
fuss over a little thing. When I see a man 
down, an’ things all on top of ’m, I jest like t’ 
kick ’em off an’ help ’mup. That’s the kind 
of religion I got, an’ it’s about the only kind.” 

They rode the rest of the way home in 
silence. And when the red light of the lamp 
shone out into the darkness of the cold and 
windy night, and he thought of this refuge for 
his children and wife, Haskins could have put 
his arm around the neck of his burly compan- 
ion and squeezed him like a lover. But he 
contented himself with saying, ‘Steve Coun- 
cil, you’ll git y’r pay f’r this some day.” 

“Don’t want any pay. My religion ain’t 
run on such business principles.” 

The wind was growing colder, and the 
ground was covered with a white frost, as 
they turned into the gate of the Council 
farm, and the children came rushing out, 
shouting, ‘“‘Papa’s come!’’ They hardly 
looked like the same children who had sat at 
the table the night before. Their torpidity, 
under the influence of sunshine and Mother 
Council, had given way to a sort of spasmodic 
cheerfulness, as insects in winter revive when 
laid on the hearth. 


ul 
Haskins worked like a fiend, and his wife, 
like the heroic woman that she was, bore also 
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uncomplainingly the most terrible burdens. 
They rose early and toiled without inter- 
mission till the darkness fell on the plain, 
then tumbled into bed, every bone and mus- 
cle aching with fatigue, to rise with the sun 
next morning to the same round of the same 
ferocity of labor. 

The eldest boy drove a team all through 
the spring, plowing and seeding, milked the 
cows, and did chores innumerable, in most 
ways taking the place of a man. 

An infinitely pathetic but common figure, 
this boy on the American farm, where there 
is no law against child labor. To see him in 
his coarse clothing, his huge boots, and his 
ragged cap, as he staggered with a pail of 
water from the well, or trudged in the cold 
and cheerless dawn out into the frosty field 
behind his team, gave the city-bred visitor a 
sharp pang of sympathetic pain. Yet Has- 
kins loved his boy, and would have saved him 
from this if he could, but he could not. 

By June the first year the result of such 
Herculean toil began to show on the farm. 
The yard was cleaned up and sown to grass, 
the garden plowed and planted, and the 
house mended. ; 

Council had given them four of his cows. 

‘Take ’em an’ run’em on shares. I don’t 
want ’o milk s’ many. Ike’s away s’ much 
now, Sat’d’ys an’ Sund’ys, I can’t stand the 
bother anyhow.” 

Other men, seeing the confidence of Coun- 
cil in the newcomer, had sold him tools on 
time; and as he was really an able farmer, he 
soon had round him many evidences of his 
care and thrift. At the advice of Council he 
had taken the farm for three years, with the 
privilege of re-renting or buying at the end of 
the term. 

“Tt’s a good bargain, an’ y’ want ’o nail it,” 
said Council. ‘If you have any kind ov a 
crop, you c’n pay y’r debts, an’ keep seed 
an’ bread.” 

The new hope which now sprang up in the 
heart of Haskins and his wife grew great al- 
most as a pain by the time the wide field of 
wheat began to wave and swirl in the winds 
of July. Day after day he would snatch a 
few moments after supper to go and look at 
V4 

‘‘Have ye seen the wheat t’-day, Nettie?”’ 
he asked one night as he rose from supper. 

“No, Tim, I ain’t had time.” 

’ “Well, take time now. Le’s go look at 
its 

She threw an old hat on her head — Tom- 
my’s hat — and looking almost pretty in her 


thin, sad way, went out with her husband to 
the hedge. . . 

‘Ain’t it grand, Nettie? Just look at it.” 

It was grand. Level, russet here and 
there, heavy-headed, wide as a lake, and full 
of multitudinous whispers and gleams of 
wealth, it stretched away before the gazers 
like the fabled field of the cloth of gold. 

“Oh, I think —I hope we'll have a good 
crop, Tim; and oh, how good the people have 
been to us!” 

“Ves: I don’t know where we'd be t’-day if 
it hadn’t ben f’r Council and his wife.” 

“They’re the best people in the world,” 
said the little woman, with a great sob of 
gratitude. 

“We'll be in the field on Monday, sure,” 
said Haskins, gripping the rail on the fence as 
if already at the work of the harvest. 

The harvest came, bounteous, glorious, 
but the winds came and blew it into tangles, 
and the rain matted it here and there close to 
the ground, increasing the work of gathering 
it threefold. 

Oh, how they toiled in those glorious days! 
Clothing dripping with sweat, arms aching, 
filled with briers, fingers raw and bleeding, 
backs broken with the weight of heavy 
bundles, Haskins and his man toiled on. 
Tommy drove the harvester, while his father 
and a hired man bound on the machine. In 
this way they cut ten acres every day, and 
almost every night after supper, when the 
hand went to bed, Haskins returned to the 
field shocking the bound grain in the light of 
the moon. Many a night he worked till his 
anxious wife came out at ten o’clock to call 
him in to rest and lunch. 

At the same time she cooked for the men, 
took care of the children, washed and ironed, 
milked the cows at night, made the butter, 
and sometimes fed the horses and watered 
them while her husband kept at the shocking. 

No slave in the Roman galleys could have 
toiled so frightfully and lived, for this man 
thought himself a free man, and that he wa 
working for his wife and babes. & 

When he sank into his bed with a deep 
groan of relief, too tired to change his grimy, 
dripping clothing, he felt that he was getting 
nearer and nearer to a home of his own, and 
pushing the wolf of want a little farther from 
his door. ery is TiS 

There is no despair so deep as the despair 
of a homeless man or woman. To roam the 
roads of the country or thestreets of: the city, 
to feel there is no rood of:ground:on which the 
feet can rest, to halt-weary and hungry out- 


side lighted windows and hear laughter and 
song within, — these are the hungers and re- 
bellions that drive men to crime and women 
to shame. 

It was the memory of this homelessness, 
and the fear of its coming again, that spurred 


Timothy Haskins and Nettie, his wife, to such 
ferocious labor during that first year. 


IV 
“"M, yes; ’m, yes; first-rate,”’ said Butler, 


as his eye took in the neat garden, the pig- 


pen, and the well-filled barnyard. ‘‘You’re 


gitt’n’ quite a stock around yeh. Done well, 


| 


eh?” 


Haskins was showing Butler around the 
place. 


He had not seen it for a year, having 
spent the year in Washington and Boston 
with Ashley, his brother-in-law, who had 
been elected to Congress. 

“Yes, I’ve laid out a good deal of money 
durin’ the last three years. I’ve paid out 
three hundred dollars f’r fencin’.”’ 

“Um —h’m! I see, I see,” said Butler 
while Haskins went on: 

“The kitchen there cost two hundred; the 
barn ain’t cost much in money, but I’ve put a 

lot o’ time on it. I’ve dug a new well, and 
I 3357) 
“Yes, yes, I see. 


You’ve done well. 


Stock worth a thousand dollars,” said But- 


: “We begin to feel ’s if we was gitt’n’ a home 


ler, picking his teeth with a straw. 
“About that,’ said Haskins, modestly. 


I tell 
you we begin to feel it, Mr. Butler, and we’re 
goin’ t’ begin to ease up purty soon. We've 
been kind o’ plannin’ a trip back t’ her folks 


-f’r ourselves; but we’ve worked hard. 


_after the fall plowin’s done.” 


” 


| “Eggs-actly!”’ said Butler, who was evi- 
dently thinking of something else. ‘I sup- 
pose you’ve kind o’ calc’lated on stayin’ here 


three years more?”’ 


“Well, yes. Fact is, I think I c’n buy the 
farm this fall, if you’ll give me a reasonable 
show.” 

— “Um—m!. 
ble show?” 

_ “Well, say a quarter down and three 
years’ time.” - 

«Butler looked at the huge stacks of wheat, 
which filled the yard, over which the chickens 
were fluttering and crawling, catching grass- 
hoppers, and out of which the crickets were 
singing innumerably. He smiled in a peculiar 
way as he said, ‘‘Oh, I won’t be hard on yeh. 
But what did you expect to pay f’r the 
place?” | ' 


What do you call a reasona- 
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“Why, about what you offered it for be- 
fore, two thousand five hundred, or possibly 
three thousand dollars,” he added quickly 
as he saw the owner shake his head. 

“This farm is worth five thousand and five 
hundred dollars,”’ said Butler, in a careless 
and decided voice. 

“What!” almost shrieked the astounded 
Haskins. ‘‘What’s that? Five thousand? 
Why, that’s double what you offered it for 
three years ago.” . 

“Of course, and it’s worth it. It was all 
run down then; now it’s in good shape. 
You’ ve laid out fifteen hundred dollars in im- 
provements, according to your own story.”’ 

“But you had nothin’ t’ do about that. 
It’s my work an’ my money.” 

“You bet it was; but it’s my land.”’ 

“But what’s to pay me for all my —”’ 

‘“Ain’t you had the use of ’em?’’ replied 
Butler, smiling calmly into his face. 

Haskins was like a man struck on the head 
with a sandbag; he couldn’t think; he stam- 
mered as he tried to say: ‘‘But — I never’d 
git the use— You’drobme! More’n that: 
you agreed — you promised that I could buy 
or rent at the end of three years at —’’ 

“That’s all right. But I didn’t say I’d let 
you carry off the improvements, nor that I’d 
go on renting the farm at two-fifty. The 
land is doubled in value, it don’t matter how; 
it don’t enter into the question; an’ now you 
can pay me five hundred dollars a year rent, 
or take it on your own terms at fifty-five 
hundred, or — git out.”’ 

He was turning away when Haskins, the 
sweat pouring from his face, fronted him, 
saying again: 

“But you’ve done nothing to make it so. 
You hain’t added a cent. I put it all there 
myself, expectin’ to buy. I worked an’ 
sweat to improve it. I was workin’ for my- 
self an’ babes —”’ . 

“Well, why didn’t you buy when I offered 
to sell? What y’ kickin’ about?”’ 

‘“T’m kickin’ about payin’ you twice f’r my 
own things, — my own fences, my own kit- 
chen, my own garden.”’ 

Butler laughed. ‘‘You’re too green t’ eat, 


young feller. Your improvements! The 
law will sing another tune.” 

“But I trusted your word.” 

“Never trust-anybody, my friend. Be- 


sides, I didn’t promise not to do this thing. 
Why, man, don’t look at me like that, Don’t 
take me for a thief. It’s the law. The 
reg’lar thing. Everybody does it.”’ 

‘I don’t care if they do. It’s stealin’ jest 
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the same. You take three thousand dollars 
of my money — the work o’ my hands and 
my wife’s.”’ He broke down at this point. 
He was not a strong man mentally. He 
could face hardship, ceaseless toil, but he 
could not face the cold and sneering face of 
Butler. 

“But I don’t take it,’’ said Butler, coolly. 
“All you’ve got to do is to go on jest as 
you've been a-doin’, or give me a thousand 
dollars down, and a mortgage at ten per cent 
on the rest.” 

Haskins sat down blindly on a bundle of 
oats near by, and with staring eyes and 
drooping head went over the situation. He 
was under the lion’s paw. He felt a horrible 
numbness in his heart and limbs. He was 
hid in a mist, and there was no path out. 

Butler walked about, looking at the huge 
stacks of grain, and pulling now and again a 
few handfuls out, shelling the heads in his 
hands and blowing the chaff away. He 
hummed a little tune as he did so. He hadan 
accommodating air of waiting. 

Haskins was in the midst of the terrible 
toil of the last year. He was walking again 
in the rain and the mud behind his plow; he 
felt the dust and dirt of the threshing. The 
ferocious husking-time; with its cutting wind 
and biting, clinging snows, lay hard upon 
him. Then he thought of his wife, how she 
had cheerfully cooked and baked, without 
holiday and without rest. 


“Well, what do you think of it?” inquired 
the cool, mocking, insinuating voice of But- 


ler. 

“T think you’re a thief and a liar!” 
shouted. Haskins, leaping up. 
hearted houn’!’’ Butler’s smile maddened 
him; with a sudden leap he caught a fork in 
his hands, and whirled itin the air. ‘‘ You'll 
never rob another man, damn ye!”’ he grated 


through his teeth, a look of pitiless ferocity in — 


his accusing eyes. 
Butler shrank and quivered, expecting the 


“A black- 


— ee 


blow; stood, held hypnotized by the eyes of — 
the man he had a moment before despised — ~ 


a man transformed into an avenging demon. 


But in the deadly hush between the lift of the — 
weapon and its fall there came a gush of © 


faint, childish laughter and then across the 
range of his vision, far away and dim, he saw 


the sun-bright head of his baby girl, as, with — 


the pretty, tottering run of a two-year-old, 
she moved across the grass of the dooryard. 
His hands relaxed; the fork fell to the ground; 
his head lowered. 

‘Make out y’r deed an’ mor’gage, an’ git 
off’n my land, an’ don’t ye never cross my 
line agin; if y’ do, I’ll kill ye.” 

Butler backed away from the man in wild 
haste, and climbing into his buggy with 
trembling limbs drove off down the road, 
leaving Haskins seated dumbly on the sunny 
piles of sheaves, his head sunk into his 
hands. 


EDWIN MARKHAM (1852-_—+) 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE 
(1899) 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal 
jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this 
brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain? 10 


Is this the. Thing the Lord God made and 
gave whe ites 
To have dominion. over sea and land; 


To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power; . 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 

And marked their ways upon the ancient 
deep? 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this — 


More tongued with censure of the world’s 


blind greed —__ 
More filled with signs and portents for the 
soul — 20 


More packt with danger to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and. the swing of Pleiades? 


What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 


The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 


THE WAYFARER 
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Through. this dread shape the suffering ages 
look; 

Time’s tragedy i is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 30 

Cries protest to the Judges of the W orld, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul- 
quenched? 

How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 


Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 40 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 
kings — 

With hae who shaped him to the thing he 
is — 

When this dumb Terror shall rise to judge 
the world 

After the silence of the centuries? 


STEPHEN CRANE (1871-1900) 


WAR IS KIND 
(1899) 


Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 

Because your lover threw wild hands toward 
the sky 

And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 


Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment, 

Little souls who thirst for fight, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

The unexplained glory flies above them, 

Great is the battle-god, great, and his 
kingdom — 10 

A field ete a thousand corpses lie. 


Do not weep, Bite! for war is kind. 

Because your father tumbled in the yellow 
trenches, 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died, 

Do not weep. 


War is kind. 


Swift blazing flag of the regiment, 
Eagle with crest of red and gold, 
These men were born to drill and die. 
Point for them the virtue of slaughter, 20 
Make plain to them the excellence of 
killing 
_ Anda field where a thousand corpses lie. 


Aaa eae heart hung humble as a but- 
On the rr: splendid shroud of YPUE son, 


Do. not weep. 
War is kind, 


A LITTLE INK MORE OR LESS 
(1899) 


A little ink more or less! 

It surely can’t matter? 

Even the sky and the opulent sea, 
The plains and the hills, aloof, 

Hear the uproar of all these books. 
But it is only a little ink more or less. 


WHAT? YOU DEFINE ME GOD 
(1899) 


What? 

You define me God with these trinkets? 
Can my misery meal on an ordered walking 
Of surpliced numskulls? 

And a fanfare of lights? 

Or even upon the measured pulpitings 

Of the familiar false and true? 

Is this God? 

Where, then, is hell? 

Show me some bastard mushroom 10 
Sprung from a pollution of blood. 

It is better. 


Where is God? 


THE WAYFARER 
(1899) 


The wayfarer, 

Perceiving the pathway: to truth, 
Was struck with astonishment. 
It was thickly grown with weeds. 
“Ha,” he said, 
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“T see that none has passed here 

“In a long time.”’ 

Later he saw that each weed 

Was a singular knife. 

“‘Well,”’ he mumbled at last, Io 
*‘Doubtless there are other roads.”’ 


A*SLANT' OF °SUN 
(1899) 


A slant of sun on dull brown walls, 
A forgotten sky of bashful blue. 


Toward God a mighty hymn, 

A song of collisions and cries, 

Rumbling wheels, hoof-beats, bells, 

Welcomes, farewells, love-calls, final moans, 

Voices of joy, idiocy, warning, despair, 

The unknown appeals of brutes, 

The chanting of flowers, 

The screams of cut trees, 10 

The senseless babble of hens and wise men — 

A cluttered incoherency that says at the 
stars: 

““O God, save us!”’ 


A MAN SAID TO THE 
UNIVERSE 
(1899) 


A man said to the universe: 
“Sir, I exist!” 
“However,” replied the universe, 


“The fact has not created in me 
““A sense of obligation.”’ 


THE TREES IN THE GARDEN 
(1899) 


The trees in the garden rained flowers. 

Children ran there joyously. 

They gathered the flowers 

Each to himself. 

Now there were some 

Who gathered great heaps — — 

Having opportunity and skill — 

Until, behold, only chance blossoms 

Remained for the feeble. - 

Then a little spindling tutor 10 

Ran importantly to the father, crying: 

“Pray, come hither! 

“See this unjust thing in your garden!” 

But when the father had surveyed 

He admonished the tutor: 

‘Not so, small sage! 

“This thing is just. 

“For, look you, 

“Are not they who possess the flowers 

‘Stronger, bolder, shrewder 20 

“Than they who have none? 

“Why should the strong — 

“The beautiful strong — 

“Why should they not have the flowers?”’ 

Upon reflection, the tutor —— to the 
ground. 

““My lord,” he said, 

“The stars are displaced 

“By this towering wisdom.” 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY (1869-1910) 


ROAD-HYMN FOR THE 
START 
(1897 fol.) 


Leave the early bells at chime, 
Leave the kindled hearth to blaze, 
Leave the trellised panes where children 
linger out the waking-time, 
Leave the forms of sons and fathers trudging 
through the misty ways, 
Leave the sounds of mothers taking up 
their sweet laborious days. ; 


Pass them by! even while our soul 
Yearns to them with keen distress. 
Unto them a part is given; we will strive to 
see the whole. 


Dear shall be the banquet table where their 
singing spirits press; 

Dearer be our sacred hunger, and our pilgrim 
loneliness. | 10 


We have felt the ancient swaying 
Of the earth before the sun, De 
On the darkened marge of midnight heard 
sidereal rivers playing; 
Rash it was to bathe our souls there, but we 
plunged and all was done. 
That is lives and lives behind us —1o, our 
journey is begun! 


Careless where our face is set, 
Let us take the open way. 
What we are no tongue has told us? ‘Errand- 
goers who forget? 
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Soldiers heedless of their harry? Pilgrim 

people gone astray? 
We have heard a voice cry ‘Wander!’ That 
- was all we heard it say. 20 


Ask no more: ’tis much, ’tis much! 
Down the road the day-star calls; 
Touched with change in the wide heavens, 
like a leaf the frost winds touch, 
Flames the failing moon a moment, ere it 
shrivels white and falls; » 
Hid aloft, a wild throat holdeth sweet and 
sweeter intervals. 


Leave him still to ease in song 
Half his little heart’s unrest: 
Speech is his, but we may journey toward 
the life for which we long. 
God, who gives the bird its anguish, maketh 
nothing manifest, 
But upon our lifted foreheads pours the boon 
of endless quest. 30 


GOOD FRIDAY NIGHT 
(1897) 


At last the bird that sang so long 
In twilight circles, hushed his song: 
Above the ancient square 

The stars came here and there. 


Good Friday night! Some hearts were 
bowed, 

But some amid the waiting crowd 

Because of too much youth 

Felt not that mystic ruth; 


And of these hearts my heart was one: 
Nor when beneath the arch of stone 10 
With dirge and candle flame 

The cross of passion came, 


Did my glad spirit feel reproof, 

Though on the awful tree aloof, 
_ Unspiritual, dead, 

Drooped the ensanguined Head. 


To one who stood where myrtles made 

A little space of deeper shade 

(As I could half descry, 

A stranger, even as I), 20 


I said, ‘‘These youths who bear along 

The symbols of their Saviour’s wrong, 
_ The spear, the garment torn, 

The flaggel, and the thorn, — 


“Why do they make this mummery? 
Would not a brave man gladly die 
For a much smaller thing 

Than to be Christ and king?” 


He answered nothing, and I turned. 
Throned in its hundred candles burned 30 
The jeweled eidolon 

Of her who bore the Son. 


The crowd was prostrate; still, I felt 
No shame until the stranger knelt; 
Then not to kneel, almost 

Seemed like a vulgar boast. 


I knelt. The doll-face, waxen white, 
Flowered out a living dimness; bright 
Dawned the dear mortal grace 

Of my own mother’s face. 40 


When we were risen up, the street 
Was vacant; all the air hung sweet 
With lemon-flowers; and soon 
The sky would hold the moon. 


More silently than new-found friends 
To whom much silence makes amends 
For the much babble vain 

While yet their lives were twain, 


We walked along the odorous hill. 

The light was little yet; his will 50 
I could not see to trace 

Upon his form or face. 


So when aloft the gold moon broke, 

I cried, heart-stung. As one who woke 
He turned unto my cries 

The anguish of his eyes. 


“Friend! Master!’’ I cried falteringly, 
“Thou seest the thing they make of thee. 
Oh, by the light divine 

My mother shares with thine, 60 


“T beg that I may lay my head 
Upon thy shoulder and be fed 
With thoughts of brotherhood!” 
So through the odorous wood, 


More silently than friends new-found 
We walked. At the first meadow bound 
His figure ashen-stoled | 

Sank in the moon’s broad gold. 
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GLOUCESTER MOORS 
(1900) 


A mile behind is Gloucester town 

Where the fishing fleets put in, 

A mile ahead the land dips down 

And the woods and farms begin. 

Here, where the moors stretch free 

In the high blue afternoon, 

Are the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and flee 
On the flying heels of June. 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, I0 
Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The wild geranium holds its dew 

Long in the boulder’s shade. 

Wax-red hangs the cup 

From the huckleberry boughs, 

In barberry bells the grey moths sup 

Or where the choke-cherry lifts high up 
Sweet bowls for their carouse. 


Over the shelf of the sandy cove 

Beach-peas blossom late. 20 

By copse and cliff the swallows rove 

Each calling to his mate. 

Seaward the sea-gulls go, 

And the land-birds all are here; 

That green-gold flash was a vireo, 

And yonder flame where the marsh-flags 
STOW 

Was a scarlet tanager. 


This earth is not the steadfast place 

We landsmen build upon; 

From deep to deep she varies pace, 30 
And while she comes is gone. 

Beneath my feet I feel 

Her smooth bulk heave and dip; 

With velvet plunge and soft upreel 

She swings and steadies to her keel 

Like a gallant, gallant ship. 


These summer clouds she sets for sail, 

The sun is her masthead light, 

She tows the moon like a pinnace frail 
Where her phosphor wake churns bright. 40 
Now hid, now looming clear, 

On the face of the dangerous blue 

The star fleets tack and wheel and veer, 
But on, but on does the old earth steer 

As if her port she knew. 


God, dear God! Does she know her port, 
Though she goes so far about? 

Or blind astray, does she make her sport 
To brazen and chance it out? 
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JI watched when her captains passed: — 50 


She were better captainless. 

Men in the cabin, before the mast, 

But some were reckless and some’aghast, 
And some sat gorged at mess. 


By her battened hatch I leaned and caught 

Sounds from the noisome hold, — 

Cursing and sighing of souls distraught 

And cries too sad to be told. 

Then I strove to go down and see; 

But they said, ‘‘Thou art not of us!” 60 

I turned to those on the deck with me 

And cried, ‘‘Give help!’”’ But they said, 
“Let be: 

Our ship sails faster thus.”’ 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 

Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The alder-clump where the brook comes 
through 

Breeds cresses in its shade. 

To be out of the moiling street 

With its swelter and its sin! 

Who has given to me this sweet, | 70 

And given my brother dust to eat? 

And when will his wage come in? 


Scattering wide or blown in ranks, 

Yellow and white and brown, 

Boats and boats from the fishing banks 
Come home to Gloucester town. 

There is cash to purse and spend, 

There are wives to be embraced, 

Hearts to borrow and hearts to lend, 

And hearts to take and keep to the end, — 8 
O little sails, make haste! 


But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? 

What shapes, when thy arriving tolls, 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 

Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 

Or shall a haggard ruthless few 

Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many broken souls of men 90 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 

And nothing to say or do? 


THE BRUTE 
(1900) 


Through his might men work their wills. 

They have boweled out the hills 

For food to keep him toiling in rs cages they 
have wrought; 


THE BRUTE 


And they fling him, hour by hour, 
Limbs of men to give him power; 


Brains of men to give him cunning; and for 


dainties to devour 

Children’s souls, the little worth; hearts of 
women, cheaply bought: 

He takes them and he breaks them, but he 
gives them scanty thought. 


For about the noisy land, 

Roaring, quivering ‘neath his hand, 10 

His thoughts brood fierce and sullen or laugh 
in lust of pride © 

O’er the stubborn things that he, 

Breaks to dust and brings to be. 

Some he mightily establishes, some flings 
down.utterly. 

There is thunder in his stride, nothing an- 
cient can abide, 

When he hales the hills together and bridles 
up the tide. 


Quietude and loveliness, 

Holy sights that heal and bless, 

They are scattered and abolished where his 

- iron hoof is set; 

When he splashes through the brae 20 

Silver streams are choked with clay, 

When he snorts the bright cliffs crumble and 
the woods go down like hay; 

He lairs in pleasant cities, and the haggard 
people fret 

Squalid ’mid their new-got riches, soot-be- 
grimed and desolate. 


They who caught and bound him tight 

Laughed exultant at his might, 

Saying, ‘‘ Now behold, the good time comes 
for the weariest and the least! 

We will use this lusty knave: 

No more need for men to slave; 

We may rise and look about us and have 
knowledge ere the grave.” 

But the Brute said in his breast, 
mills I grind have ceased, 

The riches shall be dust of dust, dry ashes be 
the feast! 


30 
“Till the 


“On the strong and cunning few 

Cynic favors I will strew; 

I will stuff their maw with overplus until 
their spirit dies; 

From the patient and the low 

I will take the joys they know; 


 igped shall hunger after vanities and still 


an-hungered go. 
"Madness shall be on the people, ghastly 
jealousies arise; 
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Brother’s blood shall cry on brother up the 
dead and empty skies. 40 


“T will burn and dig and hack 

Till the heavens suffer lack; 

God shall feel a pleasure fail Him, crying to 
his cherubim, 

‘Who hath flung yon mud-ball there 

Where my world went green and fair?’ 

I shall laugh and hug me, hearing how his 
sentinels declare, 

‘Tis the Brute they chained to labor! 
has made the bright earth dim. 

Store of wares and pelf a plenty, but they got 
no good of him.’”’ 


He 


So he plotted in his rage: 

So he deals it, age by age. 50 

But even as he roared his curse a still small 
Voice befell; 

Lo, a still and pleasant voice bade them none 
the less rejoice, 

For the Brute must bring the good time on; 
he has no other choice. 

He may struggle, sweat, and yell, but he 
knows exceeding well 

He must work them out salvation ere they 
send him back to hell. 


All the desert that he made 

He must treble bless with shade, 

In primal wastes set precious seed of rapture 
and of pain; 

All the strongholds that he built 

For the powers of greed and guilt — 60 

He must strew their bastions down the sea 
and choke their towers with silt; 

He must make the temples clean for the gods 
to come again, 

And lift the lordly cities under skies without 
a stain. 


In a very cunning tether 

He must lead the tyrant weather; 

He must loose the curse of Adam from the 
worn neck of the race; 

He must cast out hate and fear, 

Dry away each fruitless tear, 

And make the fruitful tears to gush from the 
deep heart and clear. 

He must give each man his portion, each a 
pride and worthy place; 

He must batter down the arrogant and lift 
the weary face, 

On each vile mouth set purity, on each low 
forehead grace. 
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Then, perhaps, at the last day, 

They will whistle him away, 

Lay a hand upon his muzzle in the face of 
God, and say, 

“Honor, Lord, the Thing we tamed! 

Let him not be scourged or blamed, 

Even through his wrath and fierceness was 
thy fierce wroth world reclaimed! 

Honor Thou thy servants’ servant; let thy 
justice now be shown.” 

Then the Lord will heed their saying, and the 
Brute come to his own, 80 

’Twixt the Lion and the Eagle, by the arm- 
post of the Throne. 


Ve Wp ASG tha hy Poe 
(1900) 


Grey drizzling mists the moorlands drape, 
Rain whitens the dead sea, 

From headland dim to sullen cape 

Grey sails creep wearily. 

I know not how that merchantman 

Has found the heart; but ’tis her plan 
Seaward her endless course to shape. 


Unreal as insects that appall 

A drunkard’s peevish brain, 

O’er the grey deep the dories crawl, 10 
Four-legged, with rowers twain: 

Midgets and minims of the earth, 

Across old ocean’s vasty girth 

Toiling — heroic, comical! 


I wonder how that merchant’s crew 

Have ever found the will! 

I wonder what the fishers do 

To keep them toiling still! 

I wonder how the heart of man 

Has patience to live out its span, 20 
Or wait until its dreams come true. 


THE MENAGERIE 
(1900) 


Thank God my brain is not inclined to cut 
Such capers every day! I’m just about 
Mellow, but then — There goes the tent- 


flap shut. 
Rain’s in the wind. I thought so: every 
snout 
Was twitching when the keeper turned me 
out. 


That screaming parrot makes my blood run 
cold. 
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Gabriel’s trump! the big bull elephant 

Squeals “Rain!” to the parched herd. The 
monkeys scold, 

And jabber that it’s rain water they want. 

(It makes me sick to see a monkey pant.) 10 


I’ll foot it home, to try and make believe 

I’m sober. After this I stick to beer, 

And drop the circus when the sane folks 
leave. 

A man’s a fool to look at things too near: 

They look back, and begin to cut up queer. 


Beasts do, at any rate; especially 

Wild devils caged. They have the coolest 
way 

Of being something else than what you 
see; 

You pass a sleek young zebra nosing hay, 

A nylghau looking bored and distingué, — 


And think you’ve seen a donkey and a 
bird. 21 

Not on your life! Just glance back, if you 
dare. 

The zebra chews, the nylghau hasn’t stirred; 

But something’s happened, Heaven knows 
what or where 

To freeze your scalp and pompadour your 
hair. 


I’m not precisely an zolian lute 

Hung in the wandering winds of sentiment, 
But drown me if the ugliest, meanest brute 
Grunting and fretting in that sultry tent 
Didn't just floor me with embarrassment! 


’Twas like a thunder-clap from out the 


clear, io 31 
One minute they were circus beasts, some 
grand, 


Some ugly, some amusing, and some queer: 
Rival attractions to the hobo band, 
The flying jenny, and the peanut stand. 


Next minute they were old hearth-mates of 
mine! 

Lost people, eyeing me with such a stare! 

Patient, satiric, devilish, divine; 

A gaze of hopeless envy, squalid care, 

Hatred, and thwarted love, and dim despair. 


Within my blood my ancient kindred 
spoke, — 4t 
Grotesque and monstrous voices, heard afar 
Down ocean caves when behemoth awoke, 
Or through fern forests roared the plesiosaur 
Locked with the giant-bat in ghastly war. 


THE MENAGERIE 


And suddenly, as in a flash of light, 

I saw great Nature working out her plan; 

Through all her shapes from mastodon to 
mite | 

Forever groping, testing, passing on 49 

To find at last the shape and soul of Man. 


Till in the fullness of accomplished time, 

Comes brother Forepaugh, upon business 
bent, 4 

Tracks her through frozen and through 
torrid clime, 

And shows us, neatly labeled in a tent, 

The stages of her huge experiment; 


Blabbing aloud her shy and reticent hours; 

Dragging to light her blinking, slothful 
moods; 

Publishing fretful seasons when her powers 

Worked wild and sullen in her solitudes, 

Or when her mordant laughter shook the 
woods. 60 


Here, round about me, were her vagrant 


births; 

Sick dreams she had, fierce projects she es- 
sayed ; 

Her qualms, her fiery prides, her crazy 
mirths; 


The troublings of her spirit as she strayed, 
Cringed, gloated, mocked, was lordly, was 
afraid, 


On that long road she went to seek mankind; 
Here were the darkling coverts that she beat 
To find the Hider she was sent to find; 
Here the distracted footprints of her feet 
Whereby her soul’s Desire she came to 
greet. 70 


But why should they, her botch-work, turn 
about 

And stare disdain at me, her finished job? 

Why was the place one vast suspended shout 

Of laughter? Why did all the daylight 
throb 

With pebensile guffaw and dumb-stricken 
sob: 


Helpless I stood among those awful cages; 

The beasts were walking loose, and I was 
bagged! 

I, I, last product of the toiling ages, 

Goal of heroic feet that never lagged, — 

A little man in trousers, slightly jagged. 80 


Deliver me from such another jury! 
The Judgment-day will be a picnic to’t. 
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Their satire was more dreadful than their 
fury, 

And worst of all was just a kind of brute 

Disgust, and giving up, and sinking mute. 


Survival of the fittest, adaptation, 

And all their other evolution terms, 

Seem. to omit one small consideration, 

To wit, that tumblebugs and angleworms 

Have souls: there’s soul in everything that 
squirms. 90 


And souls are restless, plagued, impatient 
things, 

All dream and unaccountable desire; 

Crawling, but pestered with the thought of 
wings; 

Spreading through every inch of earth’s old 
mire 

Mystical hanker after something higher. 


Wishes are horses, as I understand. 

I guess a wistful polyp that has strokes 

Of feeling faint to gallivant on land 

Will come to be a scandal to his folks; 

Legs he will sprout, in spite of threats and 
jokes. 100 


And at the core of every life that crawls 

Or runs or flies or swims or vegetates — 

Churning the mammoth’s heart-blood, in the 
galls 

Of shark and tiger planting gorgeous hates, 

Lighting the love of eagles for their mates; 


Yes, in the dim brain of the jellied fish 

That is and is not living — moved and 
stirred 

From the beginning a mysterious wish, 

A vision, a command, a fatal Word: 

The name of Man was uttered, and they 
heard. IIo 


Upward along the zons of old war 

They sought him: wing and shank-bone, 
claw and bill 

Were fashioned and rejected; wide and far 

They roamed the twilight jungles of their 
will; 

But still they sought him, and desired him 
still. 


Man they desired, but mind you, Perfect 
Man, 

The radiant and the loving, yet to be! 

I hardly wonder, when they came to scan 

The upshot of their strenuosity, 119 

They gazed with mixed emotions upon me. 
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Well, my advice to you is, Face the creatures, 

Or spot them sideways with your weather 
eye, 

Just to keep tab on their expansive features; 

It isn’t pleasant when you’re stepping high 

To catch a giraffe smiling on the sly. 


If nature made you graceful, don’t get gay 

Back-to before the hippopotamus; 

If meek and godly, find some place to play 

Besides right where three mad hyenas fuss: 

You may hear language that we won’t dis- 
cuss. 130 


If you’re a sweet thing in a flower-bed hat, 

Or her best fellow with your tie tucked in, 

Don’t squander love’s bright springtime 
girding at 

An old chimpanzee with an Irish chin: 

There may be hidden meaning in his grin. 


AN ODE IN TIME OF 
HESITATION 
(1900) 

I 


Before the solemn bronze Saint Gaudens 
made 

To thrill the heedless passer’s heart with awe, 

And set here in the city’s talk and trade 

To the good memory of Robert Shaw, 

This bright March morn I stand, 

And hear the distant spring come up the land; 

Knowing that what I hear is not unheard 

Of this boy soldier and his negro band, 

For all their gaze is fixed so stern ahead, 


For all the fatal rhythm of their tread. 10 
The land they died to save from death and 
shame 


Trembles and waits, hearing the spring’s 
great name, 

And by her pangs these resolute ghosts are 
stirred. 


II 


Through street and mall the tides of people 
go 

Heedless; the trees upon the Common show 

No hint of green; but to my listening heart 

The still earth doth impart 

Assurance of her jubilant emprise, 

And it is clear to my long-searching eyes 

That love at last has might upon the skies. 20 

The ice is runneled on the little pond; 

A telltale patter drips from off the trees; 

The air is touched with southland spiceries, 

As if but yesterday it tossed the frond 


Of pendant mosses where the live-oaks 
grow 

Beyond Virginia and the Carolines, 

Or had its will among the fruits and vines 

Of aromatic isles asleep beyond 

Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. 


III 


Soon shall the Cape Ann children shout in 
glee, 30 

Spying the arbutus, spring’s dear recluse; 

Hill lads at dawn shall hearken the wild 
goose 

Go honking northward over Tennessee; 

West from Oswego to Sault Sainte-Marie, 

And on to where the Pictured Rocks are 
hung, 

And yonder where, gigantic, wilful, young, 

Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates, 

With restless violent hands and © casual 
tongue 

Moulding her mighty fates, 

The Lakes shall robe them in ethereal sheen; 

And like a larger sea, the vital green 41 

Of springing wheat shall vastly be outflung 

Over Dakota and the prairie states. 

By desert people immemorial 

On Arizonan mesas shall be done 

Dim rites unto the thunder and the sun; . 

Nor shall the primal gods lack sacrifice 

More splendid, when the white Sierras call 

Unto the Rockies straightway to arise 

And dance before the unveiled ark of the 
year 50 

Sounding their windy cedars as for shawms, 

Unrolling rivers clear 

For flutter of broad phylacteries; 

While Shasta signals to Alaskan seas 

That watch old sluggish glaciers downward 
creep 


To fling their icebergs thundering from the 


steep, 
And Mariposa through the purple calms 
Gazes at far Hawaii crowned with palms 
Where East and West are met, — 
A rich seal on the ocean’s bosom set 60 
To say that East and West are twain, 
With different loss and gain: 
The Lord hath sundered them; let them be 
sundered yet. 


IV 


Alas! what sounds are these that come 
Sullenly over the Pacific seas, — 

Sounds of ignoble battle, striking dumb 
The season’s half-awakened ecstasies? 
Must I be humble, then, 

Now when my heart hath need of pride? 


AN ODE IN TIME OF HESITATION 
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i 


Wild love falls on me from these sculptured 
men; 70 

By loving much the land for which they died 

I would be justified. 

My spirit was away on pinions wide 

To soothe in praise of her its passionate mood 

And ease it of its ache of gratitude. 

Too sorely heavy is the debt they lay 

On me and the companions of my day. 

I would remember now 

My country’s goodliness, make sweet her 

name. 

Alas! what shade art thou 80 

Of sorrow or of blame 

Liftest the lyric leafage from her brow, 

And pointest a slow finger at her shame? 


vi 


Lies! lies! It cannot be! The wars we wage 
Are noble, and our battles still are won 

By justice for us, ere we lift the gage.. 

We have not sold our loftiest heritage. 


The proud republic hath not stooped to 


cheat 
And scramble in the market-place of war; 
Her forehead weareth yetitssolemn star. 90 
Here is her witness: this, her perfect son, 
This delicate and proud New England soul 
Who leads despiséd men, with just-unshac- 
kled feet 
Up the large ways where death and glory 


meet, 

To show all peoples that our shame is 
done, 

That once more we are clean and spirit- 
whole. 


VI 


Crouched in the sea-fog on the moaning 
sand 

All night he lay, speaking some simple word 

From hour to hour to the slow minds that 
heard, 

Holding each poor life gently in his hand 100 

And breathing on the base rejected clay 

Till each dark face shone mystical and 
grand 

Against the breaking day; 

And lo, the shard the potter cast away 

Was grown a fiery chalice crystal-fine, 

Fulfilled of the divine 

Great wine of battle wrath by God’s ring- 
finger stirred. 

Then upward, where the shadowy bastion 
loomed 

Huge on the mountain in the wet sea light, 

Whence now, and now, infernal flowerage 
bloomed, 110 


Bloomed, burst, and scattered down its 
deadly seed, — 

They swept, and died like freemen on the 
height, 


Like freemen, and like men of noble breed; 


And when the battle fell away at night 

By hasty and contemptuous hands were 
thrust 

Obscurely in a common grave with him 

The fair-haired keeper of their love and 
trust. 

Now limb doth mingle with dissolvéd limb 

In nature’s busy old democracy 

To flush the mountain laurel when she blows 

Sweet by the southern sea, 121 

And heart with crumbled heart climbs in the 
rose: — 

The untaught hearts with the high heart 
that knew 

This mountain fortress for no earthly hold 

Of temporal quarrel, but the bastion old 

Of spiritual wrong, 

Built by an unjust nation sheer and strong, 

Expugnable but by a nation’s rue 

And bowing down before that equal shrine 


By all men held divine, 130 
Whereof his band and he were the most holy 
sign. | 
VIL 


O bitter, bitter shade! 

Wilt thou not put the scorn 

And instant tragic question from thine eye? 

Do thy dark brows yet crave 

That swift and angry stave — 

Unmeet for this desirous morn — 

That I have striven, striven to evade? 

Gazing on him, must I not deem they err 

Whose careless lips in street and shop aver 140 

As common tidings, deeds to make his cheek 

Flush from the bronze, and his dead throat 
to speak? 

Surely some elder singer would arise, 

Whose harp hath leave to threaten and to 
mourn 

Above this people when they go astray. 

Is Whitman, the strong spirit, overworn? 

Has Whittier put his yearning wrath away? . 

I will not and I dare not yet believe! 

Though furtively the sunlight seems to 
grieve, 

And the spring-laden breeze 150 

Out of the gladdening west is sinister 

With sounds of nameless battle overseas; 

Though when we turn and question in sus- 
pense 

If these things be indeed after these ways, 

And what things are to follow after these, 
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Our fluent men of place and consequence 

Fumble and fill their mouths with hollow 
phrase, 

Or for the end-all of deep arguments 

Intone their dull commercial liturgies — 

I dare not yet believe! My ears are shut! 160 

I will not hear the thin satiric praise 

And muffled laughter of our enemies, 

Bidding us never sheathe our valiant sword 

Till we have changed our birthright for a 
gourd 

Of wild pulse stolen from a barbarian’s hut; 

Showing how wise it is to cast away 

The symbols of our spiritual sway, 

That so our hands with better ease 

May wield the driver’s whip and grasp the 
jailer’s keys. 


VIII 


Was it for this our fathers kept the law? 170 

This crown shall crown their struggle and 
their ruth? 

Are we the eagle nation Milton saw 

Mewing its mighty youth, 

Soon to possess the mountain winds of truth, 

And be a swift familiar of the sun 

Where aye before God’s face his trumpets 
run? 

Or have we but the talons and the maw, 

And for the abject likeness of our heart 

Shall some less lordly bird be set apart? — 

Some gross-billed wader where the swamps 


are fat? 180 
Some gorger in the sun? Some prowler with 
the bat? 
IX 
Ah, no! 


We have not fallen so. 

We are our fathers’ sons: let those who lead 
us know! 

’Twas only yesterday sick Cuba’s cry 

Came up the tropic wind, ‘‘ Now help us, for 
we die!”’ | 

Then Alabama heard, 

And rising, pale, to Maine and Idaho 

Shouted a burning word. 

Proud state with proud impassioned state 
conferred, 190 

And at the lifting of a hand sprang forth, 

East, west, and south, and north, 

Beautiful armies. Oh, by the sweet blood 
and young | 

Shed on the awful hill slope at San Juan, 

By the unforgotten names of eager boys 

Who might have tasted girls’ love and been 
stung 

With the old mystic joys 


And starry griefs, now the spring nights 
come on, 

But that the heart of youth is generous, — 

We charge you, ye who lead us, 200 

Breathe on their chivalry no hint of stain! 

Turn not their new-world victories to gain! 

One least leaf plucked for chaffer from the 
bays 

Of their dear praise, 

One jot of their pure conquest put to hire, 

The implacable republic will require; 

With clamor, in the glare and gaze of noon, 

Or subtly, coming as a thief at night, 

But surely, very surely, slow or soon, 

That insult deep we deeply will requite. 210 

Tempt not our weakness, our cupidity! 

For save we let the island men go free, 

Those baffled and dislaureled ghosts 

Will curse us from the lamentable coasts 

Where walk the frustrate dead. 

The cup of trembling shall be drainéd quite, 

Eaten the sour bread of astonishment, 

With ashes of the hearth shall be made white 

Our hair, and wailing shall be in the tent; 

Then on your guiltier head 220 

Shall our intolerable self-disdain 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 

And do it, tardily. — O ye who lead, 

Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness we 
will smite. 


ON A SOLDIER FALLEN IN 
THE-PHILIPBINES: 
(1900) 


Streets of the roaring town, 
Hush for him, hush, be still! 
He comes, who was stricken down 
Doing the word of our will. 
Hush! Let him have his state, 
Give him his soldier’s crown. 
The grists of trade can wait 
Their grinding at the mill, 
But he cannot wait for his honor, now the 
trumpet has been blown; 
Wreathe pride now for his granite brow, lay 
love on his breast of stone. 10 


Toll! Let the great bells toll 
Till the clashing air is dim. 

Did we wrong this parted soul? 
We will make it up to him. 
Toll! Let him never guess 
What work we set him to. 


OF WOUNDS AND SORE DEFEAT 
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Laurel, laurel, yes; 
He did what we bade him do. 
Praise, and never a whispered hint but the 
fight he fought was good; 
Never a word that the blood on his sword was 
his country’s own heart’s-blood. —20 


A flag for the soldier’s bier 
Who dies that his land may live; 
O, banners, banners here, 
That he doubt not nor misgive! 
That he heed not from the tomb 
The evil days draw near 
When the nation, robed in gloom, 
With its faithless past shall strive. 
Let him never dream that his bullet’s scream 
went wide of its island mark, 29 
Home to the heart of his darling land where 
she stumbled and sinned in the dark. 


THE QUARRY 
(1900) 


Between the rice swamps and the fields of tea 

I met a sacred elephant, snow-white. 

Upon his back a huge pagoda towered 

Full of brass gods and food of sacrifice. 

Upon his forehead sat a golden throne, 

The massy metal ‘twisted into shapes 

Grotesque, antediluvian, such as move 

In myth or have their broken images 

Sealed in the stony middle of the hills. 

A peacock spread his thousand dyes to 
screen 10 

The yellow sunlight from the head of one 

Who sat upon the throne, clad stiff with 
gems, 

Heirlooms of dynasties of buried kings, — 

Himself the likeness of a buried king, 

With frozen gesture and unfocused eyes. 

The trappings of the beast were over-scrawled 

With broideries— sea-shapes and flying 
things, 

Fan-trees and dwarfed nodosities of pine, 

Mixed with old alphabets, and faded lore 


Fallen from ecstatic mouths before the 
Flood, 

Or gathered by the daughters when tne, 
walked 


Eastward in Eden with the Sons of God 

Whom love and the deep moon made gar- 
rulous. 

Between the carven tusks his trunk hung 


ead; 
Blind as the eyes of pearl in Buddha’ s brow 
His beaded eyes stared thwart upon the 
road; 


And feebler than the doting knees of eld, 

His joints, of size to swing the builder’s 
crane 

Across the war-walls of the Anakim, 

Made vain and shaken haste. Good need 
was his 30 

To hasten: panting, foaming, on the slot 

Came many brutes of prey, their several 
hates 

Laid by until the sharing of the spoil. 

Just as they gathered stomach for the leap, 

The sun was darkened, and wide-balanced 
wings 

Beat downward on the trade-wind from the 
sea. 

A wheel of shadow sped along the fields 

And o’er the dreaming cities. Suddenly 

My heart misgave me, and I cried aloud, 

‘Alas! What dost thou here? What dost 
thou here?” - 

The great beasts and the little halted sharp, 

Eyed the grand circler, doubting his in- 
tent. 

Straightway the wind flawed and he came 
about, 

Stooping to take the vanward of the pack; 

Then turned, between the chasers and the 
chased, 

Crying a word I could not understand, — 

But stiller-tongued, with eyes somewhat 
askance, 

They settled to the slot and disappeared. 


OF WOUNDS AND SORE: 
DEFEAT 
(1904) 


Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battle stay; 

Wingéd sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear, 

I made my shouting spear; 

Of loss, and doubt, and dread, 

And swift oncoming doom 

I made a helmet for my head 

And a floating plume. 10 
From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 

I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 

O harken, love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the grey disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying! 
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CLIFF KLINGENHAGEN 1! 
(1893-06) 


Cliff Klingenhagen had me in to dine 

With him one day; and after soup and 
meat, 

And all the other things there were to 
eat, 

Cliff took two glasses and filled one with 
wine 

And one with wormwood. Then, without a 
sign 

For me to choose at all, he took the draught 

Of bitterness himself, and lightly quaffed 

It off, and said the other one was mine. 


And when I asked him what the deuce he 
meant 

By doing that, he only looked at me 10 

And smiled, and said it was a way of his. 

And though I know the fellow, I have spent 

Long time a-wondering when I shall be 

As happy as Cliff Klingenhagen is. 


RICHARD CORY 
(1893-06) 


Whenever Richard Cory went down town, 

We people on the pavement looked at 
him: 

He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 

Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 

And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 

““Good-morning,”’ and he glittered when he 
walked. 


And he was rich — yes, richer than a king — 

And admirably schooled in every grace: 10 

In fine, we thought that he was every 
thing 

To make us wish that we were in his place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed the 
bread; 

And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 

Went home and put a bullet through his 
head. 


1 This poem and the one that follows are reprinted from 
The Children of the Night: Copyright, 1806. Reprinted by 
permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 


ISAAC AND ARCHIBALD? 
(1899) 


Isaac and Archibald were two old men. . 

I knew them, and I may have laughed at 
them 

A little; but I must have honored them 

For they were old, and they were good to me. — 


I do not think of either of them now, 
Without remembering, infallibly, 

A journey that I made one afternoon © 
With Isaac to find out what Archibald 
Was doing with his oats. It was high time © 
Those oats were cut, said Isaac; and he 


feared Io 


That Archibald — well, he could: never fee 
Quite sure of Archibald. Accordingly — 
The good old man invited me — that is, 
Permitted me — to go along with him; 
And I, with a small boy’s adhesiveness 

To competent old age, got up and went. 

I do not know that I cared overmuch ' 

For Archibald’s or anybody’s oats, 

But Archibald was quite another thing, 


And Isaac yet another; and the world = 20 
Was wide, and there was gladness every- 
where. 


We walked together down the River Road 

With all the warmth and wonder of the land 

Around us, and the wayside flash of leaves, — 

And Isaac said the day was glorious; 

But somewhere at the end of the first mile 

I found that I was figuring to find 

How long those ancient legs of his would 
keep 

The pace that he had set for them. ‘The 
sun . | ) 

Was hot, and I was ready to sweat blood; 30 

But Isaac, for aught I could make of him, 

Was cool to his hat-band. So I said then 

With a dry gasp of affable despair, . 

Something about the scorching days we have 

In August without knowing it sometimes; 

But Isaac said the day was like a dream, 

And praised the Lord, and talked about the 
breeze. 

I made a fair confession of the breeze, 

And crowded casually on his thought 

The nearness of a profitable nook 40 

That I could see. First I was half incline 

To caution him that he was growing old, 

But something that was not compassion soon 


) 
? From Captain Craig. Copyright, 1002. Reprinted by 
permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 


ISAAC AND ARCHIBALD 


Made plain the folly of all subterfuge. 
Isaac was old, but not so old as that. 


So I proposed, without an overture, 

That we be seated in the shade a while, 
And Isaac made no murmur. Soon the talk 
Was turned on Archibald, and I began 

To feel some premonitions of a kind 50 
That only childhood knows; for the old man 
Had looked at me and clutched me with his 


eye, 

_And asked if I had ever noticed things. 

I told him that I could not think of them, 

_And I knew then, by the frown that left his 

| face 

Unsatisfied, that I had injured him. 

_ “My. good young friend,’ he said, “you can- 
not feel . 

What I have seen so long. You have the 

eyes — 

Oh, yes — but you have not the other things: 

The sight within that never will deceive, 

You do not know — you have no right to 

| know; . 61 

The twilight warning of experience, 

The singular idea of loneliness, — 

These are not yours. 

been mine, 

And they have shown me now for seven 
years 

That Archibald is changing. It is not 

So much that he should come to his last hand, 

And leave the game, and go the old way 

down; 

But I have known him in and out so long, 

And I have seen so much of good in him 

That other men have shared and have not 
seen, 7% 

And I eye gone so far through thick an 
t in, j 

Through cold and fire with him, that now it 
brings 

To this, old heart of mine an ache that you 

| Have not yet lived enough to know about. 

But even unto you, and your boy’s faith, 

Your, freedom, and your untried confidence, 

A time will come to find out what it means 

To know that you are losing what was yours, 

To know that you are being left behind; 80 

And then the long contempt of innocence — 

God bless you, boy! — don’t think the worse 
of it 

Because an old man chatters in the shade — 

Will all be like a story you have read 

In childhood and remembered for the 
pictures. 


And when the best friend of your life goes 


down, 


But they have long. 
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When first you know in him the slackening 

That comes, and coming always tells the 
end, — 

Now in a common word that would have 
passed . 

Uncaught from any other lips than his, — 90 

Now in some trivial act of every day, 

Done as he might have done it all along 

But for a twinging little difference 

That nips you like a squirrel’s teeth — oh, 

es, - 

Then you will understand it well enough. 

But oftener it comes in other ways; 

It comes without your knowing when it 

- comes; 

You know that he is changing, and you know 

That he is going — just as I know now 

That Archibald is going, and that I 100 

Am staying. ... Look at me, my boy, 

And when the time shall come for you to see 

That I must follow after him, try then 

To think of me, to bring me back again, 

Just as I was to-day. Think of the place 

Where we are sitting-now, and think of me — 

Think of old Isaac as you knew him then, 

When you set out with him in August once 

To see old Archibald.”” — The words come 
back 109 

Almost as Isaac must have uttered them, 

And there comes with them a dry memory 

Of something in my throat that would not 
move. 


If you had asked me then to tell just why 

I made so much of Isaac and the things 

He said, I should have gone far for an 
answer; 

For I knew it was not sorrow that I felt, 

Whatever I may have wished it, or tried 


then 

To make myself believe. My mouth was 
full 

Of words, and they would have been com- 
forting 119 


To Isaac, spite of my twelve years, I think; - 

But there was not in me the willingness 

To speak them out. Therefore I watched 
the ground; 

And I was wondering what made the Lord 

Create a thing so nervous as an ant, 

When Isaac, with commendable unrest, 

Ordained that we should take the road 
again — ~ 

For it was yet three miles to Archibald’s, 

And one to the first pump. I felt relieved 

All over when the old man told me that; 

I felt that he had stilled a fear of mine — 130 

That those extremities of heat and cold 
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Which he had long gone through with Archi- 
bald 


Had made the man impervious to both; 

But Isaac had a desert somewhere in him, 

And at the pump he thanked God for all 
things 

That He had put on earth for men to drink, 

And he drank well, — so well that I proposed 

That we go slowly lest I learn too soon 

The bitterness of being left behind, 

And all those other things. That was a joke 

To Isaac, and it pleased him very much; r4r 

And that pleased me—for I was twelve 
years old. 


At the end of an hour’s walking after that 

The cottage of old Archibald appeared. 

Little and white and high on a smooth round 
hill 

It stood, with hackmatacks and apple-trees 

Before it, and a big barn-roof beyond; 

And over the place — trees, house, fields 
and all — 

Hovered an air of still simplicity 

And a fragrance of old summers — the old 
style 150 

That lives the while it passes. I dare say 

That I was lightly conscious of all this 

When Isaac, of a sudden, stopped himself, 

And for the long first quarter of a minute 

Gazed with incredulous eyes, forgetful 
quite 

Of breezes and of me and of all else 

Under the scorching sun but a smooth-cut 
field, 

Faint yellow in the distance. I was young, 

But there were a few things that I could 


see, : 
And this was one of them. — ‘‘ Well, well!”’ 
said he; 160 


And ‘Archibald will be surprised, I think,” 
Said I. But all my childhood subtlety 
Was lost on Isaac, for he strode along 

Like something out of Homer — powerful 
And awful on the wayside, so I thought. 
Also I thought how good it was to be 

So near the end of my short-legged endeavor 
To keep the pace with Isaac for five miles. 


Hardly had we turned in from the main road 
When Archibald, with one hand on his back 
And the other clutching his huge-headed 


cane, 171 
Came limping down to meet us. — “Well! 
well! well!” 


Said he; and then he looked at my red face, 
All streaked with dust and sweat, and shook 
my hand, 


And said it must have been a right smart 


walk 
That we had had that day from Tilbury 
Town. — 
““Magnificent,’”’ said Isaac; and he told 
About the beautiful west wind there was 
Which cooled and clarified the atmosphere. 
“You must have made it with your legs, I 
guess, ro 
Said Archibald: and Isaac humored him | 
With one of those infrequent smiles of his 
Which he kept in reserve, apparently, 
For Archibald alone. “But why,” said he, 
“Should Providence have cider in the — 
world | 
If not for such an afternoon as this?” 
And Archibald, with a soft light in his eyes, 
Replied that if he chose to go down cellar, 
There he would find eight barrels — one of — 
which 
Was newly tapped, he said, and to his taste © 
An honor to the fruit. Isaac approved ror 
Most heartily of that, and guided us 
Forthwith, as if his venerable feet 
Were measuring the turf in his own door- 
yard, | 
Straight to the open rollway. Down we 
went, 
Out of the fiery sunshine to the gloom, 
Grateful and half sepulchral, where we found 
The barrels, like eight potent sentinels, 
Close ranged along the wall. From one of 
them 
A bright pine spile stuck out alluringly, 2 
And on the black flat stone, just under fue 
Glimmered a late-spilled proof that Archibald 
Had spoken from unfeigned experience. 
There was a fluted antique water-glass 
Close by, and in it, prisoned, or at rest, 
There was a cricket, of the brown soft sort 
That See on darkness. Isaac turned him 


ou 
And Suiehea him with his thumb to make 
him jump, 208 


And then composedly pulled out the plug 

With such a practised hand that scarcea drop 

Did even touch his fingers. Then he drank — 

And smacked his lips with a slow patronage 

And looked along the line of barrels there 

With a pride that may have been forgetful- 
ness 

That they were Archibald’s AN not his 
own. 

“T never twist a spigot nowadays,” 

He said, and raised the glass up to the licht} 

“But I thank God for orchards.” And a 
glass 

Was filled repeatedly for the same ehahd 
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Before I thought it worth while to discern 
Again that I was young, and that old age, 
With all his woes, had some advantages. 222 


“Now, Archibald,” said Isaac, when we stood 

Outside again, “I have it in my mind 

That I shall take a sort of little walk — 

To stretch my legs and see what you are 
doing. 

You stay ini rest your back and tell the boy 

A story: Tell him all about the time 

In Stafford’s cabin forty years ago, 

When four of us were snowed up for ten days 

With only one dried haddock. Tell him all 

About it, and be wary of your back. 232 

Now I will go along.’’ — I looked up then © 

At Archibald, and as I looked I saw 

Just how his nostrils widened once or 
twice 

And then grew narrow. I can hear to-day 

The way the old man chuckled to himself — 

Not wholesomely, not wholly to convince 

Another of his mirth, — as I can hear 

The lonely sigh that followed. — ee at 
length 


40 
He said: “ The orchard now’s the place for us; 


We may find something like an apple there, 
And we shall have the shade, at any rate.’ 
So there we went and there we laid ourselves 
Where the sun could not reach us; and | 
champed 
A dozen of worm-blighted astrakhans 
While Archibald said nothing — merely told 
The tale of Stafford’s cabin, which was good, 
Though ‘master chilly’? — after his own 
phrase — 
Even for a day like that. But other thoughts 
Were moving in his mind, imperative, 2st 
And writhing to be spoken: I could see 
The glimmer of them in a glance or two, 
Cautious, or else unconscious, that he gave 
Over his shoulder:... ‘Stafford and the 
rest — 
But that’s an old song now, and Archibald 
And Isaac are old men. Remember, boy, 
That we are old. Whatever we have gained, 
Or lost, or thrown away, we are old men. 
You look before you and we look behind, 
And we are playing life out in the shadow — 
But that’s not all of it. The sunshine lights 
A good road yet before us if we look, 263 
And we are doing that when least we know 


ibyny 

For both of us are children of the sun, 

Like you, and like the weed there at your feet. 

The shadow calls us, and it frightens us — 

We think; but there’s a light behind the 
stars 


And we old fellows who have dared to live, 

We see it — and we see the other things, 

The other things ... Yes, I have seen it come 

These eight years, and these ten years, and I 
know 272 

Now that it cannot be for very long 

That Isaac will be Isaac. You have seen — 

Young as you are, you must have seen the 
strange 

Uncomfortable habit of the man? 

He'll take my nerves and tie them in a knot 

Sometimes, and that’s not Isaac. I know 
that — 

And I know what it is: I get it here 279 

A little, in my knees, and Isaac — here.” 

The old man shook his head regretfully 

And laid his knuckles three. times on his 
forehead. 

“That’s what it is: Isaac is not quite right. 

You see it, but you don’t know what it means: 

The thousand little differences — no, 

You do not know them, and it’s well you 
don’t; 

You'll fain them soon enough — God bless 

ou, boy! — 

You'll ind them, but not all of them — not 
all. , 

So think of them as little as you can: 

There’s nothing in them for you, or for me — 

But I am old and I must think of them; 201 

I’m in the shadow, but I don’t forget 

The light, my boy, — the light behind the 
stars. 

Remember that: remember that I said it; 

And when the time that you think far away 

Shall come for you to say it — say it, boy; 

Let there be no confusion or distrust 

In you, no snarling of a life half lived, 

Nor any cursing over broken things 

That your complaint has been the ruin of. 

Live to see clearly and the light will come 

To you, and as you need it. — But there, 
there, 302 

I’m going it again, as Isaac says, 

And I’ll stop now before you go to sleep. — 

Only be sure that you growl cautiously, 

And always where the shadow may not reach © 
you.” 


Never shall I forget, long as I live, 

The quaint thin crack in Archibald’s voice, 

The lonely twinkle in his little eyes, 

Or the way it made me feel to be with him. 

I know I lay and looked for a long time 

Down through the orchard and across the 
road, 12 

Across the river and the sun-scorched hills 

That ceased in a blue forest, where the world 
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Ceased with it. Now and then my fancy 
caught 

A flying glimpse of a good life beyond — 

Something of ships and sunlight, streets and 
singing, 

Troy falling, and the ages coming back, 

And ages coming forward: Archibald 

And Isaac were good fellows in old clothes, 

And Agamemnon was a friend of mine; 32 

Ulysses coming home again to shoot 

With bows and feathered arrows made 
another, 

And all was as it should be. I was young. 

So I lay dreaming of what things I would, 

Calm and incorrigibly satisfied 

With apples and romance and ignorance, 

And the still smoke from Archibald’s clay 
pipe. 

There was a stillness over everything, — 320 

As if the spirit of heat had laid its hand 

Upon the world and hushed it; and I felt 

Within the mightiness of the white sun 

That smote the land around us and wrought 
out 

A fragrance from the trees, a vital warmth 

And fullness for the time that was to come, 

And a glory for the world beyond the forest. 

The present and the future and the past, 

Isaac and Archibald, the burning bush, 

The Trojans and the walls of Jericho, 

Were beautifully fused; and all went well 

Till Archibald began to fret for Isaac 341 

And said it was a master day for sunstroke. 

That was enough to make a mummy smile, 

I thought; and I remained hilarious, 

In face of all precedence and respect, 

Till Isaac (who had come to us unheard) 

Found he had no tobacco, looked at me 

Peculiarly, and asked of Archibald 

What ailed the boy to make him chirrup 
sO. 

From that he told us what a blessed world 

The Lord had given us. — ‘‘ But Archibald,” 

He added, with a sweet severity 352 

That made me think of peach-skins and 
goose-flesh, 

“T’m half afraid you cut those oats of yours 

A day or two before they were well set.”’ 

‘They were set well enough,” said Archi- 
bald, — 

And I remarked the process of his nose 


. Before the words came out. ‘But never 
> mind 

Your neighbor’s oats: you stay here in the 
shade 


And rest yourself while I go find the cards. 
We'll have a little game of seven-up 361 


And let the boy keep count.’”’ — “We'll have 
the game, . 

Assuredly,”’ said Isaac; “‘and I think 

That I will have a drop of cider, also.” 


They marched away together towards the 
house 
And left me to my childish ruminations | 
Upon the ways of men. I followed them 
Down cellar with my fancy, and then left 
them 
For a fairer vision of all things at once 
That was anon to be destroyed again 370 
By the sound of voices and of heavy feet — 
One of the sounds of life that I remember, 
Though I forget so many that rang first 
As if they were thrown down to me from 
Sinai. 


So I remember, even to this day, 

Just how they sounded, how they placed 
themselves, 

And how the game went on while I made 
marks 

And crossed them out, and meanwhile made 
some Trojans. 

Likewise, I made Ulysses, after Isaac, 

And a little after Flaxman. Archibald 380 

Was injured when he found himself left out, 

But he had no heroics, and I said so: 

I told him that his white beard was too long 

And too straight down to be like things in 
Homer. 

“Quite so,” said Isaac. — “Low,” 
Archibald; 

And he threw down a deuce with a deep grin 

That showed his yellow teeth and made me 
happy. | 

So they played on till a bell rang from the 


said 


oor, 
And Archibald said, ‘‘Supper.’’ — After that. 


The old men smoked while I sat watching 


them 
And wondered with all comfort what might 
come 390 


To me, and what might never come to me; 

And when the time came for the long walk 
home 

With Isaac in the twilight, I could see 

The forest and the sunset and the sky-line, 

No matter where it was that I was looking: 

The flame beyond the boundary, the music, 

The foam and the white ships, and two old 
men 

Were things that would not leave me. — And 
that night . | 

There came to me a dream — a shining one, 

With two old angels in it. They had wings, 
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And they were sitting where a silver light 

Suffused them, face to face.. The wings of 
one re 

Began to palpitate as I approached, 

But I was yet unseen when a dry voice 

Cried thinly, with unpatronizing triumph, 

“T’ve got you, Isaac; high, low, jack, and 
the game.” 


Isaac and Archibald have gone their way 

To the silence of the loved and well-forgotten. 

I knew them, and I may have laughed at 
them; 410 

But there’s a laughing that has honor in it, 

And I have no regret for light words now. 

Rather I think sometimes they may have 
made 

Their sport of me; — but they would not do 
that, 

They were too old for that. 
men, 

And I may laugh at them because I knew 
them. 


They were old 


MINIVER CHEEVY ! 
(1908?) 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 

And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 
When swords were bright and steeds were 
prancing; 
The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 9 
And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 
And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so fragrant; 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 20 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 


1 From The Town down the River. Copyright, 1910. Re- 
 Drinted by permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 


He missed the medizeval grace 
Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 29 
Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking. 


THE POOR RELATION ? 
(ca. IQI4) 


No longer torn by what she knows 

And sees within the eyes of others, 

Her doubts are when the daylight goes, 
Her fears are for the few she bothers. 
She tells them it is wholly wrong 

Of her to stay alive so long; 

And when she smiles her forehead shows 
A crinkle that had been her mother’s. 


Beneath her beauty, blanched with pain, 
And wistful yet for being cheated, 10 
A child would seem to ask again 

A question many times repeated; 

But no rebellion has betrayed 

Her wonder at what she has paid 

For memories that have no stain, 

For triumph born to be defeated. 


To those who come for what she was — 
The few left who know where to find her — 
She clings, for they are all she has; 

And she may smile when they remind her, 20 
As heretofore, of what they know 

Of roses that are still to blow 

By ways where not so much as grass 
Remains of what she sees behind her. 


They stay a while, and having done 

What penance or the past requires, 

They go, and leave her there alone 

To count her chimneys and her spires. 

Her lip shakes when they go away, 

And yet she would not have them stay; 30 
She knows as well as anyone 

That Pity, having played, soon tires. 


But one friend always reappears, 
A good ghost, not to be forsaken; 


2 This poem and the two ensuing poems are. reprinted 
from The Man Against the Sky. Copyright, 1916. Re- 
printed by permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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Whereat she laughs and has no fears 

Of what a ghost may reawaken, 

But welcomes, while she wears and mends 
The poor relation’s odds and ends, 

Her truant from a tomb of years — 

Her power of youth so early taken. 40 


Poor laugh, more slender than her song 

It seems; and there are none to hear it 

With even the stopped ears of the strong 

For breaking heart or broken spirit. 

The friends who clamored for her place, 

And would have scratched her for her 
face, 

Have lost her laughter for so long 

That none would care enough to fear it. 


None live who need fear anything 

From her, whose losses are their pleasure; 50 
The plover with a wounded wing 

Stays not the flight that others measure; 

So there she waits, and while she lives, 

And death forgets, and faith forgives, 

Her memories go foraging 

For bits of childhood song they treasure. 


And like a giant harp that hums 

On always, and is always blending 

The coming of what never comes 

With what has past and had an ending, 60 
The City trembles, throbs, and pounds 
Outside, and through a thousand sounds 
The small intolerable drums 

Of Time are like slow drops descending. 


Bereft enough to shame a sage 

And given little to long sighing, 

With no illusion to assuage 

The lonely changelessness of dying, — 
Unsought, unthought-of, and unheard, 

She sings and watches like a bird, 70 
Safe in a comfortable cage 

From which there will be no more flying. 


FLAMMONDE 
(1915-10) 


The man Flammonde, from God knows 
where, 

‘With firm address and foreign air, 

With news of nations in his talk 

-And something royal in his walk, 

With glint of iron in his eyes, 

But never doubt, nor yet surprise, 

_Appeared, and stayed, and held his head 

“is one by kings accredited. 
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Erect, with his alert repose 
About him, and about his clothes, 10 
He pictured all tradition hears 
Of what we owe to fifty years. 
His cleansing heritage of taste 
Paraded neither want nor waste; 
And what he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously. 


He never told us what he was, 

Or what mischance, or other cause, 

Had banished him from better days 

To play the Prince of Castaways. 20 
Meanwhile he played surpassing well 

A part, for most, unplayable; 

In fine, one pauses, half afraid 

To say for certain that he played. 


For that, one may as well forego 
Conviction as to yes or no; 

Nor can I say just how intense 

Would then have been the difference 

To several, who, having striven 

In vain to get what he was given, 30 
Would see the stranger taken on 

By friends not easy to be won. 


Moreover, many a malcontent 

He soothed and found munificent; 

His courtesy beguiled and foiled 

Suspicion that his years were soiled; 

His mien distinguished any crowd, 

His credit strengthened when he bowed; 
And women, young and old, were fond 

Of looking at the man Flammonde. 40 


There was a woman in our town 

On whom the fashion was to frown; 
But while our talk renewed the tinge 
Of a long-faded scarlet fringe, 

The man Flammonde saw none of that, 
And what he saw we wondered at — 
That none of us, in her distress, 

Could hide or find our littleness. 


There was a boy that all agreed 

Had shut within him the rare seed 50 
Of learning. We could understand, 

But none of us could lift a hand. 

The man Flammonde appraised the youth, 
And told a few of us the truth; 

And thereby, for a little gold, 

A flowered future was unrolled. 


There were two citizens who fought 

For years and years, and over nought; 
They made life awkward for their friends, 
And shortened their own dividends. 60 


CASSANDRA 
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The man Flammonde said what was wrong 
Should be made right; nor was it long 
Before they were again in line, 

And had each other in to dine. 


And these I mention are but four 

Of many out of many more. 

So much for them. But what of him — 

So firm in every look and limb? 

What small satanic sort of kink 

Was in his brain? What broken link 70 
Withheld him from the destinies 

That came so near to being his? 


What was he, when we came to sift 

His meaning, and to note the drift 

Of incommunicable ways 

That make us ponder while we praise? 

Why was it that his charm revealed 
Somehow the surface of a shield? 

What was it that we never caught? 

What was he, and what was he not? 80 


How much it was of him we met 

We cannot ever know; nor yet 

Shall all he gave us quite atone 

For what was his, and his alone; 

Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Nourish an ethical unrest: 

Rarely at once will nature give 

The power to be Flammonde and live. 


We cannot know how much we learn 

From those who never will return, 90 
Until a flash of unforeseen 

Remembrance falls on what has been. 
We’ve each a darkening hill to climb; 

And this is why, from time to time 

In Tilbury Town, we look beyond 

Horizons for the man Flammonde. 


~ CASSANDRA 
(1915-16) 


I heard one who said: “Verily, 

What word have I for children here? 
Your Dollar is your only Word, 

The wrath of it your only fear. 


“You build it altars tall enough 
To make you see, but you are blind; 


You cannot leave it long enough 
To look before you or behind. 


‘“‘When Reason beckons you to pause, 

You laugh and say that you know best; 10 
But what it is you know, you keep 

As dark as ingots in a chest. 


“You laugh and answer, ‘We are young; 
O leave us now, and let us grow.’ — 
Not asking how much more of this 
Will Time endure or Fate bestow. 


‘Because a few complacent years 

Have made your peril of your pride, 
Think you that you are to go on 

Forever pampered and untried? 20 


“What lost eclipse of history, 
What bivouac of the marching stars, 
Has given the sign for you to see 
Millenniums and last great wars? 


“What unrecorded overthrow 

Of all the world has ever known, 
Or ever been, has made itself 

So plain to you, and you alone? 


“Your Dollar, Dove and Eagle make 

A Trinity that even you 30 
Rate higher than you rate yourselves; 

It pays, it flatters, and it’s new. 


“And though your very flesh and blood 
Be what your Eagle eats and drinks, 

You'll praise him for the best of birds, 
Not knowing what the Eagle thinks. 


“The power is yours, but not the sight; 
You see not upon what you tread; 

You have the ages for your guide, 
But not the wisdom to be led. 40 


“Think you to tread forever down 
The merciless old verities? 

And are you never to have eyes 
To see the world for what it is? 


‘Are you to pay for what you have 
With all you are?’? — No other word 

We caught, but with a laughing crowd 
Moved on. None heeded, and few heard 
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A JOURNEY 
(1899) 


As she lay in her berth, staring at the 
shadows overhead; the rush of the wheels was 
in her brain, driving her deeper and deeper 
into circles of wakeful lucidity. The sleep- 
ing-car had sunk into its night-silence. 
Through the wet window-pane she watched 
the sudden lights, the long stretches of 
hurrying blackness. Now and then she 
turned her head and looked through the 
opening in the hangings at her husband’s 
curtains across the aisle... 

She wondered restlessly if he wanted any- 
thing and if she could hear him if he called. 
His voice had grown very weak within the 
last months and it irritated him when she 
did not hear. This irritability, this in- 
creasing childish petulance seemed to give 
expression to their imperceptible estrange- 
ment. Like two faces looking at one another 
through a sheet of glass they were close to- 
gether, almost touching, but they could not 
hear or feel each other: the conductivity 
between them was broken. She, at least, had 
this sense of separation, and she fancied 
sometimes that she saw it reflected in the 
look with which he supplemented his failing 
words. - Doubtless the fault was hers. She 
was too impenetrably healthy to be touched 
by the irrelevancies of disease. Her self- 
reproachful tenderness was tinged with the 
sense of his irrationality: she had a vague 
feeling that there was a purpose in his 
helpless tyrannies. The suddenness of the 
change had found her so unprepared. A 
year ago their pulses had beat to one robust 
measure; both had the same prodigal con- 
fidence in an exhaustless future. Now their 
energies no longer kept step: hers. still 
bounded ahead of life, preémpting unclaimed 


regions of hope and activity, while his lagged - 


behind, vainly struggling to overtake her. 

When they married, she had such arrears 
of living to make up: her days had been as 
bare as the white-washed school-room where 
she forced innutritious facts upon reluctant 
‘children. His coming had broken in on the 
slumber of circumstance, widening the 
present till it became the encloser of remot- 
est chances. But imperceptibly the horizon 
narrowed. Life had a grudge against her: 
she was never to be allowed to spread her 
wings. 


At first the doctors had said that six weeks 
of mild air would set him right; but when he 
came back this assurance was explained as 
having of course included a winter in a dry 
climate. They gave up their pretty house, 
storing the wedding presents and new furni- 
ture, and went to,Colorado. She had hated 
it there from the first. Nobody knew her or 
cared about her; there was no one to wonder 
at the good match she had made, or to envy 
her the new dresses and the visiting-cards 
which were still a surprise to her.. And he 
kept growing worse. She felt herself beset 
with difficulties too evasive to be fought by 
so a direct.a temperament. She still loved 
him, of course; but he was gradually, un- 
definably ceasing to be himself. The man 
she had married had been strong, active, 
gently masterful: the male whose pleasure 
it is to clear a way through the material ob- 
structions of life; but now it was she who 
was the protector, he who must be shielded 
from importunities and given his drops or 
his beef-juice though the skies were falling. 
The routine of the sick-room. bewildered 
her; this punctual administering of medicine 
seemed as idle as some uncomprehended 
religious mummery. 

There were moments, indeed, when warm 
gushes of pity swept away her instinctive 
resentment of his condition, when she still 
found his old self in his eyes as they groped 
for each other through the dense’ medium 
of his weakness. But these moments had 
grown rare. Sometimes he frightened her; 
his sunken expressionless face seemed that of 
a stranger; his voice was weak and_ hoarse: 
his thin-lipped smile a mere muscular con- 
traction. Her hand avoided his damp soft 
skin, which had lost the familiar roughness 
of health: she caught herself furtively watch- 
ing him as she might have watched a strange 
animal. It frightened her to’ feel that this 
was the man she loved; there were hours 
when to tell him what she suffered seemed the 
one escape from her fears. But in general 
she judged herself more leniently, reflecting 
that she had perhaps been too long alone 
with him, and that she would feel differently 
when they were at home again, surrounded 
by her robust and buoyant family. How 
she had rejoiced when the doctors at last 
gave their consent to his going home! She 
knew, of course, what the decision meant; 
they both knew. - It meant that he was to 


A JOURNEY 


die; but they dressed the truth in hopeful 
euphuisms, and at times, in the joy of pre- 
paration, she really forgot the purpose of 
their journey, and slipped into an eager 
allusion to next year’s plans. 

At last the day of leaving came. She had 
a dreadful fear that they would never get 
away; that somehow at the last moment he 
would fail her; that the doctors held one 
of their: accustomed treacheries in reserve; 
but nothing happened. They drove to the 
station, he was installed in a seat with a rug 
over his knees and a cushion at his back, and 
she hung out of the window waving unregret- 
ful farewells to the acquaintances she had 
really never liked till then. 

The first twenty-four hours had passed off 
well. He revived a little and it amused him 
to look out of the window and to observe the 
humours of the car. The second day he 
began to grow weary and to chafe under the 
dispassionate stare of the freckled child with 
the lump of chewing-gum. She had to ex- 
plain to the child’s mother that her husband 
was too ill to be disturbed: a statement 
received by that lady with a resentment 
visibly supported by the maternal sentiment 
of the whole car... 

That night he slept badly and the next 
morning his temperature frightened her: she 
was sure he was growing worse. The day 
passed slowly, punctuated by the small ir- 
ritations of travel. Watching his tired face, 
she traced in its contractions every rattle 
and jolt of the train, till her own body 
vibrated with sympathetic fatigue. She 
felt the others observing him too, and hovered 
restlessly between him and the line of in- 
terrogative eyes. The freckled child hung 
about him like a fly; offers of candy and 
picture-books failed to dislodge her: she 
twisted one leg around the other and 
watched him imperturbably. The porter, 
as he passed, lingered with vague proffers of 
help, probably inspired by philanthropic 
passengers swelling with the sense that 
“something ought to be done;” and one 
nervous man in a skull-cap was audibly con- 
cerned as to the possible effect on his wife’s 
health. 

The hours dragged on in a dreary inoc- 
cupation. Towards dusk she sat down beside 
him and he laid his hand on hers. The touch 
startled her. He seemed to be calling her 
from far off. She looked at him helplessly 
and his smile went through her like a physical 
pang. 

‘“Are you very tired?’’ she asked. 
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“No, not very.” 
‘We'll be there soon now.” 
““Yes, very soon.” 
‘This time to-morrow —”’ 
He nodded and they sat silent. When 


she had put him to bed and crawled into her 
own berth she tried to cheer herself with the 
thought that in less than twenty-four hours 
they would be in New York. Her people 
would all be at the station to meet her — 
she pictured their round unanxious faces 
pressing through the crowd. She only 
hoped they would not tell him too loudly 
that he was looking splendidly and would be 
all right in no time: the subtler sympathies 
developed by long contact with suffering 
were making her aware of a certain coarse- 
ness of texture in the family sensibilities. 

Suddenly she thought she heard him call. 
She parted the curtains and listened. No, 
it was only a man snoring at the other end of 
the car. His snores had a greasy sound, as 
though they passed through tallow. She 
lay down and tried to sleep... Had she not 
heard him move? She started up trembling 
... The silence frightened her more than any 
sound. He might not be able to make her 
hear —he might be calling her now... 
What made her think of such things? It 
was merely the familiar tendency of an 
over-tired mind to fasten itself on the most 
intolerable chance within the range of its 
forebodings... Putting her head out, she 
listened; but she could not distinguish his 
breathing from: that of the other pairs of 
lungs about her. She longed to get up and 
look at him, but she knew the impulse was a 
mere vent for her restlessness, and the fear of 
disturbing him restrained her... The regu- 
lar movement of his curtain reassured her, 
she knew not why; she remembered that he 
had wished her a cheerful good-night; and 
the sheer inability to endure her fears a 
moment longer made her put them from her 
with an effort of her whole sound tired body. 
She turned on her side and slept. 

She sat up stiffly, staring out at the dawn. 
The train was rushing through a region of © 
bare hillocks huddled against a lifeless sky. 
It looked like the first day of creation. The 
air of the car was close, and she pushed up 
her window to let in the keen wind. Then 
she looked at her watch: it was seven o'clock, 
and soon the people about her would 
be stirring. She slipped into her clothes, 
smoothed her dishevelled hair and crept to 
the dressing-room. When she had washed 
her face and adjusted her dress she felt more. 
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hopeful. It was always a struggle for her 
not to be cheerful in the morning. Her 
cheeks burned deliciously under the coarse 
towel and the wet hair about her temples 
broke into strong upward tendrils. Every 
inch of her was full of life and elastic- 
ity. And in ten hours they would be at 
home! 

She stepped to her husband’s berth: it was 
time for him to take his early glass of milk. 
The window-shade was down, and in the 
dusk of the curtained enclosure she could 
just see that he lay sideways, with his face 
away from her. She leaned over him and 
drew up the shade. As she did so she 
touched one of his hands. It felt cold... 

She bent closer, laying her hand on his 
arm and calling him by name. He did not 
move. She spoke again more loudly; she 
grasped his shoulder and gently shook it. 
He lay motionless. She caught hold of his 
hand again: it slipped from her limply, like 
a dead thing. A dead thing? ...Her breath 
caught. She must see his face. She leaned 
forward, and hurriedly, shrinkingly, with a 
sickening reluctance of the flesh, laid her 
hands on his shoulders and turned him 
over. His head fell back; his face looked 
small and smooth; he gazed at her with 
steady eyes. 

She remained motionless for a long time, 
holding him thus; and they looked at each 
other. Suddenly she shrank back: the long- 
ing to scream, to call out, to fly from him, 
had almost overpowered her. But a strong 
hand arrested her. Good God! If it were 
known that he was dead they would be put 
off the train at the next station — 

In a terrifying flash of remembrance there 
arose before her a scene she had once wit- 
nessed in travelling, when a husband and 
wife, whose child had died in the train, had 
been thrust out at some chance station. 
She saw them standing on the platform with 
the child’s body between them; she had 
never forgotten the dazed look with which 
they followed the receding train. And this 
was what would happen to her. Within the 
next hour she might find herself on the plat- 
form of some strange station, alone with 
her husband’s body ... Anything but that! 
It was too horrible— She quivered like a 
creature at bay. 

As she cowered there, she felt the trai 
moving more slowly. It was coming then — 
they were approaching a station! She saw 
again the husband and wife standing on the 
lonely platform; and with a violent gesture 


she drew down the shade to hide her hus- 
band’s face. 

Feeling dizzy, she sank down on the edge 
of the berth, keeping away from his out- 
stretched body, and pulling the curtains 
close, so that he and she were shut into a kind 
of sepulchral twilight. She tried to think. 
At all costs she must conceal the fact that 
he was dead. But how? Her mind refused 
to act: she could not plan, combine. She 
could think of no way but to sit there, clutch- 
ing the curtains, all day long... 

She heard the porter making up her bed; 
people were beginning to move about the car; 
the dressing-room door was being opened 
and shut. She tried to rouse herself. At 
length with a supreme effort she rose to her 
feet, stepping into the aisle of the car and 
drawing the curtains tight behind her. She 
noticed that they still parted slightly with 
the motion of the car, and finding a pin in her 
dress she fastened them together. Now she 
was safe. She looked round and saw the 
porter. She fancied he was watching her. 

“Ain’t he awake yet?” he enquired. 

‘““No,’’ she faltered. 

“T got his milk all ready when he wants it. 
You know you told me to have it for him by 
seven.” 

She nodded silently and crept into her 
seat. 

At half-past eight the train reached 
Buffalo. By this time the other passengers 
were dressed and the berths had been folded 
back for the day. The porter, moving to 
and fro under his burden of sheets and 
pillows, glanced at her as he passed. At 
length he said: ‘“‘Ain’t he going to get up? 
You know we’re ordered to make up the 
berths as early as we can.” 


She turned cold with fear. They were 
just entering the station. 
“Oh, not yet,’ she stammered. ‘Not till 


he’s had his milk. Won’t you get it, please?”’ 

“All right. Soon as we start again.” 

When the train moved on he reappeared 
with the milk. She took it from him and 
sat vaguely looking at it: her brain moved 
slowly from one idea to another, as though 
they were stepping-stones set far apart 
across a whirling flood. At length she 
became aware that the porter still hovered 
expectantly. - 

“Will I give it to him?” he suggested. 

“Oh, no,” she cried, rising. ‘‘He — he’s 
asleep yet, I think —’’ 

She waited till the porter had passed ‘on; 
then she unpinned the curtains and slipped 
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behind them. In the semi-obscurity her 
husband’s face stared up at her like a marble 
“mask with agate eyes. The eyes were dread- 
ful. She put out her hand and drew down 
the lids. Then she remembered the glass of 
-milk in her other hand: what was she to do 
with it? She thought of raising the window 
-and throwing it out; but to do so she would 
have to lean across his body and bring her 
face close to his. She decided to drink the 
milk. 
_ She returned to her seat with the empty 
glass and after a while the porter came back 
to get it. 
“When’'ll I fold up his bed?”’ he asked. 
“Qh, not now — not yet; he’s ill — he’s 
very ill. Can’t you let him stay as he is? 
The doctor wants him to lie down as much 
as possible.” 

He scratched his head. 
really sick —”’ 

He took the empty glass and walked away, 
explaining to the passengers that the party 
behind the curtains was too sick to get up 
just yet. . 

She found herself the centre of sympa- 
thetic eyes. A motherly woman with an 
intimate smile sat down beside her. 

“T’m real sorry to hear your husband’s 
sick. I’ve had a remarkable amount of 
sickness in my family and maybe I could 
assist you. Can I take a look at him?”’ 
“Oh, no—no, please! He mustn’t be 
disturbed.” 

The lady accepted the rebuff indulgently. 

“Well, it’s just as you say, of course, but 
you don’t look to me as if you’d had much 
experience in sickness and I'd have been glad 
to assist you. What do you generally do 
when your husband’s taken this way?”’ 

““T — I let him sleep.”’ 

“Too much sleep ain’t any too healthful 
either. Don’t you give him any medicine?” 

4c Y ©. yes.” 

“Don’t you wake him to take it?” 

“Yes.” 

“When does he take the next dose?” 

“Not for — two hours —”’ 

_ The lady looked disappointed. ‘Well, 
if I was you I’d try giving it oftener. That’s 
what I do with my folks.”’ 

After that many faces seemed to press 
upon her. The passengers were on their 
way to the dining-car, and she was conscious 
that as they passed down the aisle they 
glanced curiously at the closed curtains. 
One lantern-jawed man with prominent eyes 
stood still and tried to shoot his projecting 


“Well, if he’s 
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glance through the division between the 
folds. The freckled child, returning from 
breakfast, waylaid the passers with a buttery 
clutch, saying in a loud whisper, “He’s 
sick;’’ and once the conductor came by, 
asking for tickets. She shrank into her 
corner and looked out of the window at the 
flying trees and houses, meaningless hiero- 
glyphs of an endlessly unrolled papyrus. 

Now and then the train stopped, and the 
newcomers on entering the car stared in 
turn at the closed curtains. More and more 
people seemed to pass — their faces began 
to blend fantastically with the images surg- 
ing in her brain. ... | 

Later in the day a fat man detached him- ’ 
self from the mist of faces. He had a 
creased stomach and soft pale lips. As he 
pressed himself into the seat facing her she 
noticed that he was dressed in black broad- 
cloth, with a soiled white tie. 

ge usband's pretty bad this morning, is 
he?”’ 

Ves 

‘Dear, dear! Now that’s terribly dis- 
tressing, ain’t it?’’ An apostolic smile re- 
vealed his gold-filled teeth. ‘Of course you 
know there’s no sech thing as_ sickness. 
Ain’t that a lovely thought? Death itself is 
but a deloosion of our grosser senses. On’y 
lay yourself open to the influx of the sperrit, 
submit yourself passively to the action of the 
divine force, and disease and dissolution will 
cease to exist for you. If you could indooce 
your husband to read this little pamphlet —” 

The faces about her again grew indistinct. 
She had a vague recollection of hearing the 
motherly lady and the parent of the freckled 
child ardently disputing the relative ad- 
vantages of trying several medicines at once, 
or of taking each in turn; the motherly lady 
maintaining that the competitive system 
saved time; the other objecting that you 
couldn’t tell which remedy had affected the 
cure; their voices went on and on, like bell- 
buoys droning through a fog... The porter 
came up now and then with questions that 
she did not understand, but that somehow 
she must have answered since he went away 
again without repeating them; every two 
hours the motherly lady reminded her that 
her husband ought to have his drops; people 
left the car and others replaced them... 

Her head was spinning and she tried to 
steady herself by clutching at her thoughts 
as they swept by, but they slipped away 
from her like bushes on the side of a sheer 
precipice down which she seemed to be fall- 
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ing. Suddenly her mind grew clear again 
and she found herself vividly picturing what 
would happen when the train reached New 
York. She shuddered as it occurred to her 
that he would be quite cold and that some 
one might perceive he had been dead since 
morning. 

She thought hurriedly: — “If they see I 
am not surprised they will suspect something. 
They will ask questions, and if I tell them 
the truth they won’t believe me —no one 
would believe me! It will be terrible’? — 
and she kept repeating to herself: — “I 
must pretend I don’t know. I must pre- 
tend I don’t know. When they open the 
curtains I must go up to him quite naturally 
—and then I must scream.” ... She had an 
idea that the scream would be very hard to 
do. 

Gradually new thoughts crowded upon her, 
vivid and urgent: she tried to separate and 
restrain them, but they beset her clamor- 
ously, like her school-children at the end of 
a hot day, when she was too tired to silence 
them. Her head grew confused, and she felt 
a sick fear of forgetting her part, of betray- 
ing herself by some unguarded word or look. 

“‘T must pretend I don’t know,” she went 
on murmuring. The words had lost their 
significance, but she repeated them me- 
chanically, as though they had been a magic 
formula, until suddenly she heard herself 
saying: ‘‘I can’t remember, I can’t remem- 
ber!”’ 

Her voice sounded very loud, and she 
looked about her in terror; but no one seemed 
to notice that she had spoken. 

As she glanced down the car her eye caught 
the curtains of her husband’s berth, and she 
began to examine the monotonous arabesques 
woven through their heavy folds. The 
pattern was intricate and difficult to trace; 
she gazed fixedly at the curtains and as she 
did so the thick stuff grew transparent and 
through it she saw her husband’s face — his 
dead face. She struggled to avert her look, 
but her eyes refused to move and her head 
seemed to be held ina vice. At last, with an 
effort that left her weak and shaking, she 
turned away; but it was of no use; close in 
front of her, small and smooth, was her 
husband’s face. It seemed to be suspended 
in the air between her and the false braids 
of the woman who sat in front of her. With 
an uncontrollable gesture she stretched out 
her hand to push the face away, and sud- 
denly she felt the touch of his smooth skin. 
She repressed a cry and half started from her 
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seat. The woman with the false braids 
looked around, and feeling that she must — 
justify her movement in some way she rose ~ 
and lifted her travelling-bag from the op- 
posite seat. She unlocked the bag and ~ 
looked into it; but the first object her hand 
met was a small flask of her husband’s, — 
thrust there at the last moment, in the haste 
of departure. She locked the bag and closed | 
her eyes... his face was there again, hanging 
between her eye-balls and lids like a waxen — 
mask against a red curtain... 

She roused herself with a shiver. Had she 
fainted or slept? Hours seemed to have 
elapsed; but it was still broad day, and the 
people about her were sitting in the same 
attitudes as before. 

A sudden sense of hunger made her aware 
that she had eaten nothing since morning. — 
The thought of food filled her with disgust, — 
but she dreaded a return of faintness, and ~ 
remembering that she had some biscuits in — 
her bag she took one out and ate it. Thedry — 
crumbs choked her, and she hastily swallowed 
a little brandy from her husband’s flask. 
The burning sensation in her throat acted 
as a counter-irritant, momentarily relieving — 
the dull ache of her nerves. Then she felt a — 
gently-stealing warmth, as though a soft air 
fanned her, and the swarming fears relaxed’ 
their clutch, receding through the stillness — 
that enclosed her, a stillness soothing as the 
spacious quietude of a summer day. She 
slept. 
Through her sleep she felt the impetuous — 
rush of the train. It seemed to be life itself 
that was sweeping her on with headlong in- 
exorable force — sweeping her into darkness’ 
and terror, and the awe of unknown days. — — 
Now all at once everything was still — not a 
sound, not a pulsation... She was dead in 
her turn, and lay beside him with smooth — 
upstaring face. How quiet it was!— and — 
yet she heard feet coming, the feet of the men ~ 
who were to carry them away... She could 
feel too — she felt a sudden prolonged vibra- 
tion, a series of hard shocks, and then an- — 
other plunge into darkness: the darkness of 
death this time—a black whirlwind on 
which they were both spinning like leaves, in — 
wild uncoiling spirals, with millions and 
millions of the dead... | 


She sprang up in terror. Her sleep must — 
have lasted a long time, for the winter day 
had paled and the lights had been lit. The | 
car was in confusion, and as she regained her — 
self-possession she saw that the passengers — 


were gathering up their wraps and bags. 
‘The woman with the false braids had 
brought from the dressing-room a sickly 
ivy-plant in a bottle, and the Christian 
‘Scientist was reversing his cuffs. The 
porter passed down the aisle with his im- 
partial brush. An impersonal figure with 
a gold-banded cap asked for her husband’s 
‘ticket. A voice shouted “ Baig-gage ex- 
press!’’ and she heard the clicking of metal 
as the passengers handed over their checks. 

Presently her window was blocked by an 
expanse of sooty wall, and the train passed 
into the Harlem tunnel. The journey was 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 
: (1905) 


_. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That 
wasall. And sixty cents of it was in pennies. 
Pennies saved one and two at a time by bull- 
dozing the grocer and the vegetable man and 
the butcher until one’s cheeks burned with 
the silent imputation of parsimony that such 
close dealing implied. Three times Della 
counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven 
‘cents. And the next day would be Christ- 
mas. 

| There was clearly nothing to do but flop 
down on the shabby little couch and howl. 
/So Della did it. Which instigates the moral 
| reflection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, 
/and smiles, with sniffles predominating. 

| While the mistress of the home is gradually 
subsiding from the first stage to the second, 
take a look at the home. A furnished flat at 
$8 per week. It did not exactly beggar de- 
scription, but it certainly had that word on 
| the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

| In the vestibule below was a letter-box into 
‘which no letter would go, and an electric 
) button from which no mortal finger could 
| coax a ring. Also appertaining thereunto was 
| a card bearing the name ‘‘ Mr. James Dilling- 
ham Young.” 

| The ‘‘Dillingham” had been flung to the 
' breeze during a former period of prosperity 
| when its possessor was being paid $30 per 
| week. Now, when the income was shrunk 
| to $20, the letters of ‘‘ Dillingham’’ looked 
blurred, as though they were thinking seri- 
ously of contracting to a modest and unas- 
‘suming D. But whenever Mr. James Dil- 
lingham Young came home and reached his 
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over; in a few minutes she would see her 
family pushing their joyous way through the 
throng at the station. Her heart dilated. 
The worst terror was past... | 

“We'd better get him up now, hadn’t 
we’’’ asked the porter, touching her arm. 

He had her husband’s hat in his hand and 
was meditatively revolving it under his 
brush. 

She looked at the hat and tried to speak; 
but suddenly the car grew dark. She flung 
up her arms, struggling to catch at some- 
thing, and fell face downward, striking her 
head against the dead man’s berth. 


O. HENRY (1862-1910) 


flat above he was called ‘‘Jim”’ and greatly 
hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, 
already introduced to you as Della. Which 
is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her 
cheeks with the powder rag. She stood by the 
window and looked out dully at a grey cat 
walking a grey fence ina grey backyard. To- 
morrow would be Christmas Day, and she 
had only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a 
present. She had been saving every penny 
she could for months, with this result. 
Twenty dollars a week doesn’t go far. 
Expenses had been greater than she had 
calculated. They alwaysare. Only $1.87 to 
buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for some- 
thing nice for him. Something fine and rare 
and sterling — something just a little bit near 
to being worthy of the honour of being owned 
by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows 
of the room. Perhaps you have seen a pier- 
glass in an $8 flat. A very thin and very 
agile person may, by observing his reflection 
in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, 
obtain a fairly accurate conception of his 
looks. Della, being slender, had mastered 
the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window 
and stood before the glass. Her eyes were 
shining brilliantly, but her face had lost its 
colour within twenty seconds. Rapidly she 
pulled down her hair and let it fall to its full 
length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the 
James Dillingham Youngs in which they 
both took a mighty pride. One was Jim’s 
gold watch that had been his father’s and his 
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grandfather’s. The other was Della’s hair. 
Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across 
the airshaft, Della would have let her hair 
hang out the window some day to dry just to 
depreciate Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. 
Had King Solomon been the janitor, with all 
his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim 
would have pulled out his watch every time 
he passed, just to see him pluck at his beard 
from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, 


rippling and shining like a cascade of brown | 


waters. It reached below her knee and made 
itself almost a garment for her. And then 
she did it up again nervously and quickly. 
Once she faltered for a minute and stood still 
while a tear or two splashed on the worn red 
carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her 
old brown hat. With a whirl of skirts and 
with the brilliant sparkle still in her eyes, she 
fluttered out the door and down the stairs to 
the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: ‘Mme. 
Sofronie. Hair Goods of All Kinds.”” One 
flight up Della ran, and collected herself, 
panting. Madame, large, too white, chilly, 
hardly looked the “‘Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair?’’ asked Della. 

“T buy hair,” said Madame. ‘Take yer 
hat off and let’s have a sight at the looks of 
it 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting 
the mass with a practised hand. 

‘Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on 
rosy wings. Forget the hashed metaphor. 
She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s 
present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been 
made for Jim and no one else. There was no 
other like it in any of the stores, and she had 
turned all of them inside out. It was a 
platinum fob chain simple and chaste in 
design,, properly proclaiming its value by 
substance alone and not by meretricious 
ornamentation — as all good things should 
do. It was even worthy of The Watch. As 
soon as she saw it she knew that it must be 
Jim’s. It was like him. Quietness and 
value — the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her 
for it, and she hurried home with the 87 
cents. With that chain on his watch Jim 
might be properly anxious about the time in 
any company. Grand as the watch was, he 
sometimes looked at it on the sly on account 


of the old leather strap that he used in place 


of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication 
gave way a little to prudence and reason. 
She got out her curling irons and lighted the 
gas and went to work repairing the ravages 
made by generosity added to love. Which 


is always a tremendous task, dear friends — — 


a mammoth task. 


Within forty minutes her head was covered | 
with tiny, close-lying curls that made her look — 


wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She 


looked at her reflection in the mirror long, — 


carefully, and critically. 
“Tf Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, 


‘before he takes a second look at me, he’ll say — 


I look like a Coney Island chorus girl. But 


what could I do — oh! what could I do with ~ 


a dollar and eighty-seven cents?”’ | 
At 7 o'clock the coffee was made and the 


frying-pan was on the back of the stove hot — 


and ready to cook the chops. 
Jim was never late. 
chain in her hand and sat on the corner of the 
table near the door that he always entered. 
Then she heard his step on the stair away 
down on the first flight, and she turned white 
for justa moment. She had a habit of saying 
little silent prayers about the simplest every- 
day things, and now she whispered. “‘ Please 
God, make him think I am still pretty.” 
The door opened and Jim stepped in and 
closed it. He looked thin and very serious. 
Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two — and 
to be burdened with a family! He needed a 
new overcoat and he was without gloves. 
Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable 
as a setter at the scent of quail. His eyes 
were fixed upon Della, and there was an 
expression in them that she could not read, 
and it terrified her. 
surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any 


It was not anger, nor — 


Della doubled the fob — 


of the sentiments that she had been prepared ; 


for. He simply stared at her fixedly with 
that peculiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for 
him. 

‘Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at 
me that way. I had my hair cut off and sold 
it because I couldn’t have lived through 
Christmas without giving you a present. 
It’ll grow out again — you won’t mind, will 
you? I just had to doit. My hair grows 
awfully fast. Say ‘Merry Christmas!’ Jim, 
and let’s be happy. You don’t know what a 


” 


nice — what a beautiful, nice gift I’ve got — 


for you.” 
“You've cut off your hair?’ asked Jim, 
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laboriously, as if he had not arrived at that 
patent fact yet even after the hardest mental 
labour. 

“Cut it off and sold it,’’ said Della. 
you like me just as well, anyhow? 
without my hair, ain’t I?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?”’ he said, with 
an air almost of idiocy. 

“Vou needn’t look for it,’ said Della. 
“Tt’s sold, I tell you — sold and gone, too. 
It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for 
it went for you. Maybe the hairs of my head 
were numbered,”’ she went on with a sudden 
serious sweetness, ‘‘but nobody could ever 
count my love for you. Shall I put the chops 
on, Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to 
wake. He enfolded his Della. For ten 
seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny 
some inconsequential object in the other 
direction. Eight dollars a week or a million 
a year — what is the difference? A mathe- 
matician or a wit would give you the wrong 
answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, 
but that was not among them. This dark 
assertion will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat 
pocket and threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,’’ he said, 
“about me. I don’t think there’s anything 
in the way of a haircut or a shave or a sham- 
poo that could make me like my girl any less. 
But if you'll unwrap that package you may 
see why you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string 
and paper. And then an ecstatic scream of 
joy; and then, alas! a quick feminine change 
to hysterical tears and wails, necessitating 
the immediate employment of all the comfort- 
ing powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs — the set of 
combs, side and back, that Della had 
worshipped for long in a Broadway window. 
Beautiful combs, pure tortoise shell, with 
jewelled rims — just the shade to wear in the 


“Don’t 
I’m me 


beautiful vanished hair. They were expensive 
combs, she knew, and her heart had simply 
craved and yearned over them without the 
least hope of possession. And now, they 
were hers, but the tresses that should have 
adorned the coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at 
length she was able to look up with dim eyes 
and a smile and say: ‘‘ My hair grows so fast, 
Jim!” 

And then Della leaped up like a little 
singed cat and cried, ‘Oh, oh!”’ 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. 
She held it out to him eagerly upon her open 
palm. The dull precious metal seemed to 
flash with a reflection of her bright and ardent 
spirit. | 

“Tsn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over 
town to find it. You'll have to look at the 
time a hundred times a day now. Give me 
your watch. I want to see how it looks on 
het 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on 
the couch and put his hands under the back 
of his head and smiled. 

“Dell,” said he, ‘‘let’s put our Christmas 
presents away and keep’em a while. They’re 
too nice to use just at present. I sold the 
watch to get the money to buy your combs. 
And now suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men — 
wonderfully wise men — who brought gifts 
to the Babe in the manger. They invented 
the art of giving Christmas presents. Being 
wise, their gifts were no doubt wise ones, 
possibly bearing the privilege of exchange in 
case of duplication. And here I have lamely 
related to you the uneventful chronicle of two 
foolish children in a flat who most unwisely 
sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures 
of their house. Butina last word to the wise 
of these days let it be said that of all who give 
gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who 
give and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. 
Everywhere they are wisest. They are the 
magi. 
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It was the green heart of the cafion, where 
the walls swerved back from the rigid plan 


1 From Moonface and Other Stories. Copyright, 1906, by 
The Macmillan Co. Reprinted by permission. 


and relieved their harshness of line by 
making a little sheltered nook and filling it to 
the brim with sweetness and roundness and 
softness. Here all things rested. Even the 
narrow stream ceased its turbulent downrush 
long enough to form a quiet pool. Knee- 
deep in the water, with drooping head and 
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half-shut eyes, drowsed a red-coated, many- 
antlered buck. 

On one side, beginning at the very lip of 
the pool, was a tiny meadow, a cool, resilient 
surface of green that extended to the base of 
the frowning wall. Beyond the pool a gentle 
slope of earth ran up and up to meet the op- 
posing wall. Fine grass covered the slope — 
grass that was spangled with flowers, with 
here and there patches of color, orange and 
purple and golden. Below, the cafion was 
shut in. There was no view. The walls 
leaned together abruptly and the cafion ended 
in a chaos of rocks, moss-covered and hidden 
by a green screen of vines and creepers and 
boughs of trees. Up the cafion rose far hills 
and peaks, the big foothills, pine-covered 
and remote... And far beyond, like clouds 
upon the border of the sky, towered mina- 
rets of white, where the Sierra’s eternal 
snows. flashed austerely the blazes of the 
sun. 

There was no dust in the cafion. The 
leaves and flowers were clean and virginal. 
The grass was young velvet. Over the pool 
three cottonwoods sent their snowy fluffs 
fluttering down the quiet air. On the slope 
the blossoms of the wine-wooded manzanita 
filled the air with springtime odors, while the 
leaves, wise with experience, were already 
beginning their vertical twist against the 
coming aridity of summer. In the open 
spaces on the slope, beyond the farthest 
shadow reach of the manzanita, poised the 
mariposa lilies, like so many flights of jeweled 
moths suddenly arrested and on the verge of 
trembling into flight again. Here and there 
that woods harlequin, the madrone, permit- 
ting itself to be caught in the act of changing 
its pea green trunk to madder red, breathed 
its fragrance into the air from great clusters 
of waxen bells. Creamy white were these 
bells, shaped like lilies of the valley, with the 
sweetness of perfume that is of the spring- 
time. 

There was nota sigh of wind. The air was 
drowsy with its weight of perfume. It wasa 
sweetness that would have been cloying had 
the air been heavy and humid. But the air 
was sharp and thin. It was as starlight 
transmuted into atmosphere, shot through 
and warmed by sunshine, and_ flower- 
drenched with sweetness. 

An occasional butterfly drifted in and out 
through the patches of light and shade. And 
from all about rose the low and sleepy hum 
of mountain bees — feasting Sybarites that 
jostled one. another good-naturedly at the 


board, nor found time for rough discourtesy. 
So quietly did the little stream drip and. 
ripple its way through the cafion that it spoke 
only in faint and occasional gurgles. The 
voice of the stream was as a drowsy whisper, 
ever interrupted by dozings and silences, 
ever lifted again in the awakenings. 

The motion of all things was a drifting in 
the heart of the cafion. Sunshine and butter- 
flies drifted in and out among the trees. The 
hum of the bees and the whisper of the stream 
were a drifting of sound. And the drifting 
sound and drifting color seemed to weave 
together in the making of a delicate and 
intangible fabric which was the spirit of the 
place. It was a spirit of peace that was not 
of death, but of smooth-pulsing life, of quie- 
tude that was not silence, of movement that 
was not action, of repose that was quick 
with existence without being violent. with 
struggle and travail. The spirit of the place 
was the spirit of the peace of the living, som- 
nolent with the easement and content of 
prosperity, and undisturbed by rumors of far 
wars. 

The red-coated, many antlered buck ac- 
knowledged the lordship of the spirit of the 
place and dozed knee-deep in the cool, shaded 
pool. There seemed no flies to vex him, and 
he was languid with rest. Sometimes his 
ears moved when the stream awoke and 
whispered; but they moved lazily, with fore- 
knowledge that it was merely the stream 
grown garrulous at discovery that it had 
slept. 

But there came a time when the buck’s 
ears lifted and tensed with swift eagerness 
for sound. His head was turned down the 
cafion. His sensitive, quivering nostrils 
scented the air. His eyes could not pierce 
the green screen through which the stream 
rippled away, but to his ears came the voice 
of a man. It was a steady, monotonous, 
singsong voice. Once the buck heard the 
harsh clash of metal upon rock. At the 
sound he snorted with a sudden start that 
jerked him through the air from water to 
meadow, and his feet sank into the young 
velvet, while he pricked. his ears and again 
scented the air. Then he stole across the 
tiny meadow, pausing once and again to 
listen, and faded away out of the cafion like a 
wraith, soft-footed and without sound. 

The clash of steel-shod soles against the 
rocks began to be heard, and the man’s 
voice grew louder. It was raised in a sort of 
chant and became distinct with nearness, so 
that the words could be heard: 
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“‘Tu’n around an’ tu’n yo’ face 
~Untoe. them sweet hills of grace 
(D’ pow’rs of sin yo’ am scornin’!), 
Look about an’ look aroun’, 
Fling yo’ sin-pack on d’ groun’ 
(Yo’ will meet wid d’ Lord in d’ mornin’!).” 


A sound of scrambling accompanied the 
song, and the spirit of the place fled away on 
the heels of the red-coated buck. The green 
screen was burst asunder, and a man peered 
out at the meadow and the pool and the 
sloping sidehill. He was a deliberate sort of 
man. He took in the scene with one em- 
bracing glance, then ran his eyes over the de- 
tails to verify the general impression. Then, 
and not until then, did he open his mouth in 
vivid and solemn approval: — 

“Smoke of life an’ snakes of purgatory! 
Will you just look at that! Wood an’ water 
an’ grass an’ a sidehill! A pocket hunter’s 
delight an’ a cayuse’s paradise! Cool green 
for tiredeyes! Pink pills for pale people ain't 
init. A secret pasture for prospectors and a 
resting place for tired burros, by damn!” 

He was a sandy complexioned man in 
whose face geniality and humor seemed the 
salient characteristics. It was a mobile face, 
quick-changing to inward mood and thought. 
Thinking was in him a visible process. Ideas 
chased across his face like wind-flaws across 
the surface of a lake. His hair, sparse and 
unkempt of growth, was as indeterminate 
and colorless as his complexion. It would 
seem that all the color of his frame had gone 
into his eyes, for they were startlingly blue. 
Also, they were laughing and merry eyes, 
within them much of the naiveté and wonder 
of the child; and yet, in an unassertive way, 
they contained much of calm self-reliance 
and strength of purpose founded upon self- 
experience and experience of the world. 

From out the screen of vines and creepers 
he flung ahead of him a miner’s pick and 
shovel and gold-pan. Then he crawled out 
himself into the open. He was clad in faded 
overalls and black cotton shirt, with hob- 
nailed brogans on his feet, and on his head a 
hat whose shapelessness and stains adver- 
tised the rough usage of wind and rain and 
sun and camp smoke. He stood erect, seeing 
wide-eyed the secrecy of the scene and sen- 
suously inhaling the warm, sweet breath of 
the cafion garden through nostrils that 
dilated and quivered with delight. His eyes 
narrowed to laughing slits of blue, his face 
wreathed itself in joy, and his mouth curled 
in a smile as he cried aloud: — 


“Jumping dandelions and happy holly- 


hocks, but. that smells good to me! Talk 
about your attar o’ roses an’ cologne factories! 
They ain’t in it!” 

He had the habit of soliloquy. His quick- 
changing facial expressions might tell every 
thought and mood, but the tongue, perforce, 
ran hard after, repeating, like a second 
Boswell. 

The man lay down on the lip of the pool 
and drank long and deep of its water. 
“Tastes good to me,”’ he murmured, lifting 
his head and gazing across the pool at the 
sidehill, while he wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand. The sidehill attracted his 
attention. Still lying on his stomach, he 
studied the hill formation long and carefully. 
It was a practised eye that traveled up the 
slope to the crumbling cafion-wall and back 
and down again to the edge of the pool. He 
scrambled to his feet and favored the sidehill 
with a second survey. 

‘‘Looks good to me,”’ he concluded, picking 
up his pick and shovel and gold-pan. 

He crossed the stream below the pool, 
stepping agilely from stone to stone. Where 
the sidehill touched the water he dug up a 
shovelful of dirt and put it into the gold-pan. 
He squatted down, holding the pan’in his 
two hands, and partly immersing it in the 
stream. Then he imparted to the pan a deft 
circular motion that sent the water sluicing 
in and out through the dirt and gravel. The 
larger and the lighter particles worked to 
the surface, and these, by a skillful dipping 
movement of the pan, he spilled out and over 
the edge. Occasionally, to expedite matters, 
he rested the pan and with his fingers raked 
out the large pebbles and pieces of rock. 

The contents of the pan diminished rapidly 
until only fine dirt and the smallest bits of 
gravel remained. At this stage he began to 
work very deliberately and carefully. It was 
fine washing, and he washed fine and finer, 
with a keen scrutiny and delicate and fastidi- 
ous touch. At last the pan seemed empty of 
everything but water; but with a quick 
semicircular flirt that sent the water flying 
over the shallow rim into the stream, he dis-. - 
closed a layer of black sand on the bottom of 
the pan. So thin was this layer that it was 
like a streak of paint. He examined it 
closely. In the midst of it was a tiny golden 
speck. He dribbled a little water in over the 
depressed edge of the pan. With a quick 
flirt he sent the water sluicing across the 
bottom, turning the grains of black sand 
over and over. A second tiny golden speck 
rewarded his effort. 
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The washing had now become very fine — 
fine beyond all need of ordinary placer 
mining. He worked the black sand, a small 
portion at a time, up the shallow rim of the 
pan. Each small portion he examined 
sharply, so that his eyes saw every grain of it 
before he allowed it to slide over the edge and 
away. Jealously, bit by bit, he let the black 
sand slip away. A golden speck, no larger 
than a pin point, appeared on the rim, and by 
his manipulation of the water it returned to 
the bottom of the pan. And in such fashion 
another speck was disclosed, and another. 
Great was his care of them. Like a shepherd 
he herded his flock of golden specks so that 
not one should be lost. At last, of the pan of 
dirt nothing remained but his golden herd. 
He counted it, and then, after all his labor, 
sent it flying out of the pan with one final 
swirl of water. 

But his blue eyes were shining with desire 
as he rose to his feet. ‘‘Seven,’’ he muttered 
cloud, asserting the sum of the specks for 
which he had toiled so hard and which he had 
so wantonly thrown away. ‘‘Seven,”’ he re- 
peated, with the emphasis of one trying to 
impress a number on his memory. 

He stood still a long while, surveying the 
hillside. In his eyes was a curiosity, new 
aroused and burning. ‘There was an exult- 
ance about his bearing and a keenness like 
that of a hunting animal catching the fresh 
scent of game. 

He moved down the stream a few steps and 
took a second panful of dirt. 

Again came the careful washing, the jeal- 
ous herding of the golden specks, and the 
wantonness with which he sent them flying 
into the stream when he had counted their 
number. 

‘Five,’ he muttered, and repeated, “‘five.”’ 

He could not forbear another survey of the 
hill before filling the pan farther down 


the stream. His golden herds diminished. — 


“Four, three, two, two, one,’ were his mem- 
ory tabulations as he moved down the stream. 
When but one speck of gold rewarded his 
washing, he stopped and built a fire of dry 
twigs. Into this he thrust the gold-pan and 
burned it till it was blue-black. He held up 
the pan and examined it critically. Then he 
nodded approbation. Against such a color 
background he could defy the tiniest yellow 
speck to elude him. 

Still moving down the stream, he panned 
again. A single speck was his reward. A 
third pan contained no gold at all. Not satis- 
fied with this, he panned three times again, 


taking his shovels of dirt within a foot of one 
another. Each pan proved empty of gold, | 
and the fact, instead of discouraging him, 
seemed to give him satisfaction. His elation 
increased with each barren washing, until he 
arose, exclaiming jubilantly, — 

‘Tf it ain’t the real thing, may God knock 
off my head with sour apples!”’ 

Returning to where he had started opera- 
tions, he began to pan up the stream. At 
first his golden herds increased — increased 
prodigiously. ‘‘Fourteen, eighteen, twenty- 
one, twenty-six,’’ ran his memory tabulations. 
Just above the pool he struck his richest pan 
— thirty-five colors. 

‘Almost enough to save,”’ he remarked re- 
gretfully as he allowed the water to sweep 
them away. 

The sun climbed to the top of the sky. 
The man worked on. Pan by pan, he went 
up the stream, the tally of results steadily de- 
creasing. 

‘It’s just booful, the way it peters out,’’ he 
exulted when a shovelful of dirt contained no 
more than a single speck of gold. 

And when no specks at all were found in 
several parts, he straightened up and favored 
the hillside with a confident glance. 

‘Ah, ha! Mr. Pocket!” he cried out, as 
though to an auditor hidden somewhere 
above him beneath the surface of the slope. 
“Ah, ha! Mr. Pocket! I’m a-comin’, I’m 
a-comin’, an’ I’m shorely gwine to get yer! 
You heah me, Mr. Pocket? I’m gwine to get 
yer as shore as punkins ain’t cauliflowers!”’ 

He turned and flung a measuring glance at 
the sun poised above him in the azure of the 
cloudless sky. Then he went down the 
canon, following the line of shovel holes he 
had made in filling the pans. He crossed the 
stream below the pool and disappeared 
through the green screen. There was little 
opportunity for the spirit of the place to re- 
turn with its quietude and repose, for the 
man’s voice, raised in ragtime song, still dom- 
inated the cafion with possession. 

After a time, with a greater clashing of 
steel-shod feet on rock, he returned. The 
green screen was tremendously agitated. It 
surged back and forth in the throes of a 
struggle. There was a loud grating and 
clanging of metal. The man’s voice leaped 
to a higher pitch and was sharp with impera- 
tiveness. A large body plunged and panted. 
There was a snapping and ripping and rend- 
ing, and amid a shower of falling leaves a 
horse burst through the screen. On its back 
was a pack, and from this trailed broken 
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vines and torn creepers. The animal gazed 

with astonished eyes at the scene into which 

it had been precipitated, then dropped its 

head to the grass and began contentedly to 

graze. A second horse scrambled into view, 

slipping once on the mossy rocks and regain- 
ing equilibrium when its hoofs sank into the 
yielding surface of the meadow. It was rider- 
less, though on its back was a high horned 
_Mexican saddle, scarred and discolored by 
long usage. 

The man brought up the rear. He threw 
off pack and saddle, with an eye to camp 
location, and gave the animals their freedom 
to graze. He unpacked his food and got out 
frying pan and coffeepot. He gathered an 
-armful of dry wood, and with a few stones 

made a place for his fire. 
“My!” he said, ‘but I’ve got an appetite. 
I could scoff iron filings an’ horseshoe nails 
an’ thank you kindly, ma’am, for a second 
helpin’.” 
He straightened up, and, while he reached 
for matches in the pocket of his overalls, his 
eyes traveled across the pool to the sidehill. 
His fingers had clutched the matchbox, but 
they relaxed their hold and the hand came 
out empty. The man wavered perceptibly. 
He looked at his preparations for cooking and 
he looked at the hill. 
“Guess I'll take another whack at her,’’ he 
concluded, starting to cross the stream. 
“They ain’t no sense in it, I know,’ he 
‘mumbled apologetically. ‘But keepin’ 
grub back an hour ain’t goin’ to hurt none, I 
reckon.” 

A few feet back from his first line of test 
pans he started a second line. The sun 
dropped down the western sky, the shadows 
lengthened, but the man worked on. He be- 
gan a third line of test pans. He was cross- 
cutting the hillside, line by line, as he as- 
cended. The center of each line produced 
the richest pans, while the ends came where 
no colors showed in the pan. And as he as- 
cended the hillside the lines grew perceptibly 
shorter. The regularity with which their 
length diminished served to indicate that 
somewhere up the slope the last line would be 
so short as to have scarcely length at all, and 
that beyond could come only a point. The 
design was growing into an inverted “V.” 
The converging sides of this ‘“V”’ marked the 
boundaries of the gold bearing dirt. 

The apex of the ‘“‘V”’ was evidently the 
man’s goal. Often he ran his eye along the 
converging sides and on up the hill, trying to 
divine the apex, the point where the gold 


bearing dirt must cease. Here resided “ Mr. 
Pocket’’ — for so the man familiarly ad- 
dressed the imaginary point above him on the 
slope, crying out, — 

‘‘Come down out o’ that, Mr. Pocket! Be 
right smart an’ agreeable, an’ come down!”’ 

“All right,’”’ he would add later, in a voice 
resigned to determination. ‘All right, Mr. 
Pocket. It’s plain to me I got to come right 
up an’ snatch you out bald-headed. An’ I'll 
do it! I'll do it!’’ he would threaten still 
later. 

Each pan he carried down to the water to 
wash, and as he went higher up the hill the 
pans grew richer, until he began to save the 
gold in an empty baking-powder can which 
he carried carelessly in his hip pocket. So 
engrossed was he in his toil that he did not 
notice the long twilight of oncoming night. 
It was not until he tried vainly to see the 
gold colors in the bottom of the pan that he 
realized the passage of time. He straight- 
ened up abruptly. An expression of whimsi- 
cal wonderment and awe overspread his face 
as he drawled, — 

“Gosh darn my buttons! if I didn’t plumb 
forget dinner!”’ 

He stumbled across the stream in the 
darkness and lighted his long delayed fire. 
Flapjacks and bacon and warmed over beans 
constituted his supper. Then he smoked a 
pipe by the smoldering coals, listening to the 
night noises and watching the moonlight 
stream through the cafion. After that he un- 
rolled his bed, took off his heavy shoes, and 
pulled the blankets up to his chin. His face 
showed white in the moonlight, like the 
face of a corpse. But it was a corpse that 
knew its resurrection, for the man rose sud-_ 
denly on one elbow and gazed across at his 
hillside. 

“Good night, Mr... Pocket,’ he called 
sleepily. ‘‘Good night.” 

He slept through the early gray of morning 
until the direct rays of the sun smote his 
closed eyelids, when he awoke with a start 
and looked about him until he had established 
the continuity of his existence and identified 
his present self with the days previously 
lived. 

To dress, he had merely to buckle on his 
shoes. He glanced at his fireplace and at his 
hillside, wavered, but fought down the temp- 
tation and started the fire. 

“Keep yer shirt on, Bill; keep yer shirt 
on,” he admonished himself. ‘‘What’s the 
good of rushin’? No use in gettin’ all het up 
an’ sweaty. Mr. Pocket’ll wait for you. He 
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ain't a-runnin’ away before you can get yer 
breakfast. Now, what you want, Bill, is 
something fresh in yer bill o’ fare. So it’s up 
to you to go an’ get it.” 

He cut a short pole at the water’s edge and 
drew from one of his pockets a bit of line and 
a draggled fly that had once been a royal 
coachman. 

‘““Mebbe they’ll bite in the early morning,” 
he muttered, as he made his first cast into the 


pool. And a moment later he was gleefully 
crying: ‘‘Whai’d I tell you, eh? What'd I 
tell you?”’ 


He had no reel, nor any inclination to 
waste time, and by main strength, and 
swiftly, he drew out of the water a flashing 
ten inch trout. Three more, caught in 
rapid succession, furnished his breakfast. 
When he came to the stepping-stones on his 
way to his hillside, he was struck by a sudden 
thought, and paused. 

‘“T’d just better take a hike downstream a 
ways,” he said. ‘‘There’s no tellin’ what 
cuss may be snoopin’ around.”’ 

But he crossed over on the stones, and with 
a ‘‘T really oughter take that hike,” the need 
of the precaution passed out of his mind and 
he fell to work. 

At nightfall he straightened up. The 
small of his back was stiff from stooping 
toil, and as he put his hand behind him to 
soothe the protesting muscles, he said: — 

‘““Now what d’ye think of that, by damn? 
I clean forgot my dinner again! If I don’t 
watch out, I’ll sure be degeneratin’ into a 
two-meal-a-day crank.” 

‘Pockets is the damnedest things I ever 
see for makin’ a man absent-minded,” he 
communed that night, as he crawled into his 


blankets. Nor did he forget to call-up the 
hillside, ‘‘Good night, Mr. Pocket! Good 
night!”’ 


Rising with the sun, and snatching a hasty 
breakfast, he was early at work. A fever 
seemed to be growing in him, nor did the in- 
creasing richness of the test pans allay this 
fever. There was a flush in his cheek other 
than that made by the heat of the sun, and he 
was oblivious to fatigue and the passage of 
time. When he filled a pan with dirt, he ran 
down the hill to wash it; nor could he forbear 
running up the hill again, panting and 
stumbling profanely, to refill the pan. 

He was now a hundred yards from the 
water, and the inverted ‘‘V”’ was assuming 
definite proportions. The width of the pay 
dirt steadily decreased, and the man ex- 
tended in his mind’s eye the sides of the ““V”’ 
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to their meeting place far up the hill. This 
was his’ goal, the apex of the “‘V,’’ and he 
panned many times to locate it. 

‘Just about two yards above that man- 
zanita bush an’ a yard to the right,” he 
finally concluded. 

Then the temptation seized him. ‘‘As 
plain as the nose on your face,” he said, as he 
abandoned his laborious crosscutting and 
climbed to the indicated apex. He filled a 
pan and carried it down the hill to wash. It 
contained no trace of gold. He dug deep, 
and he dug shallow, filling and washing a 
dozen pans, and was unrewarded even by the 
tiniest golden speck. He was enraged at 
having yielded to the temptation, and cursed 
himself blasphemously and pridelessly. Then 
he went down the hill and took up the cross- 
cutting. 

“Slow an’ certain, Bill; slow an’ certain,”’ 
he crooned. ‘Short cuts to fortune ain’t in 
your line, an’ it’s about time you know it. 
Get wise, Bill; get wise. Slow an’ certain’s 
the only hand you can play; so go to it, an’ 
keep to it, too.” 

As the crosscuts decreased, showing that 
the sides of the ““V’’ were converging, the 
depth of the “‘V’’ increased. The gold 
trace was dipping into the hill. It was only 
at thirty inches beneath the surface that he 
could get colors in his pan. The dirt he 
found at twenty-five inches from the surface, 
and at thirty-five inches, yielded barren 
pans. At the base of the “V,” by the 
water’s edge, he had found the gold colors at 
the grass roots. The higher he went up the 
hill, the deeper the gold dipped. To dig a 
hole three feet deep in order to get one test 
pan was a task of no mean magnitude; while 
between the man and the apex intervened an 
untold number of such holes to be dug. 
‘‘An’ there’s no tellin’ how much deeper it'll 
pitch,” he sighed, in a moment’s pause, 
while his fingers soothed his aching back. 

Feverish with desire, with aching back and 
stiffening muscles, with pick and _ shovel 
gouging and mauling the soft brown earth, 
the man toiled up the hill. Before him was 
the smooth slope, spangled with flowers and 
made sweet with their breath. Behind him~ 
was devastation. It looked like some ter- 
rible eruption breaking out on’ the smooth 
skin of the hill. His slow progress was like 
that of a slug, befouling beauty with a mon- 
strous trail. 

Though the dipping gold trace increased 
the man’s work, he found consolation:in the’ 
increasing richness of the pans, ~ Twenty 
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cents, thirty cents, fifty cents, sixty cents, 
were the values of the gold found in the pans, 
and at nightfall he washed his banner pan, 
which gave him a dollar’s worth of gold dust 
from a shovelful of dirt. 

“T’ll just bet it’s my luck to have some in- 
quisitive cuss come buttin’ in here on my 
pasture,”’ he mumbled sleepily that night as 
he pulled the blankets up to his chin. 

Suddenly he sat upright. ‘Bill!’ he 
called sharply. ‘‘Now, listen to me, Bill; 
d'ye hear! It’s up to you, to-morrow 
mornin’, to mosey round an’ see what you 
can see. Understand? To-morrow morn- 
ing, an’ don’t you forget it!”’ 

He yawned and glanced across at his side- 
hill. ‘‘Good night, Mr. Pocket,’’ he called. 

In the morning he stole a march on the sun, 
for he had finished breakfast when its first 
rays caught him, and he was climbing the 
wall of the cafion where it crumbled away 
and gave footing. From the outlook at the 
top he found himself in the midst of loneli- 
ness. As far as he could see, chain after 
chain of mountains heaved themselves into 
his vision. To the east his eyes, leaping the 
miles between range and range and between 
many ranges, brought up at last against the 
white-peaked Sierras—the main crest, 
where the backbone of the Western world 
reared itself against the sky. To the north 
and south he could see more distinctly the 
cross systems that broke through the main 
trend of the sea of mountains. To the west 
the ranges fell away, one behind the other, 
diminishing and fading into the gentle foot- 
hills that, in turn, descended into the great 
valley which he could not see. 

And in all that mighty sweep of earth he 
saw no sign of man nor of the handiwork of 
man — save only the torn bosom of the hill- 
side at his feet. The man looked long and 
carefully. Once, far down his own cafion, he 
thought he saw in the air a faint hint of 
smoke. He looked again and decided that it 
was the purple haze of the hills made dark by 
a convolution of the cafion wall at its back. 

“Hey, you, Mr. Pocket!” he called down 
into the cafion. “Stand out from under! 
I’m a-comin’, Mr. Pocket! I’m a-comin’!”’ 

The heavy brogans on the man’s feet made 
him appear clumsy footed, but he swung 
down from the giddy height as lightly and 
airily as a mountain goat. A rock, turning 
under his foot on the edge of the precipice, 
did not disconcert him. He seemed to know 
the precise time required for the turn to cul- 
minate in disaster, and in the meantime he 


utilized the false footing itself for the mo- 
mentary earth contact necessary to carry 
him on into safety. Where the earth sloped 
so steeply that it was impossible to stand for 
a second upright, the man did not hesitate. 
His foot pressed the impossible surface for 
but a fraction of the fatal second and gave 
him the bound that carried him onward. 
Again, where even the fraction of a second’s 
footing was out of the question, he would 
swing his body past by a moment’s hand- 
grip on a jutting knob of rock, a crevice, or a 
precariously rooted shrub. At last, with a 
wild leap and yell, he exchanged the face of 
the wall for an earth slide and finished the 
descent in the midst of several tons of sliding 
earth and gravel. 

His first pan of the morning washed out 
over two dollars in coarse gold. It was from 
the center of the ‘“V.”” To either side the 
diminution in the values of the pans was 
swift. His lines of crosscutting holes were 
growing very short. The converging sides of 
the inverted “‘V’’ were only a few yards 
apart. Their meeting point was only a few 
yards above him. But the pay streak was 
dipping deeper and deeper into the earth. By 
early afternoon he was sinking the test holes 
five feet before the pans could show the gold 
trace. 

For that matter, the gold trace had be- 
come something more thana trace; it was a 
placer mine in itself, and the man resolved to 
come back after he had found the pocket and 
work over the ground. But the increasing 
richness of the pans began to worry him. By 
late afternoon the worth of the pans had 
grown to three and four dollars. The man 
scratched his head perplexedly and looked a 
few feet up the hill at the manzanita bush 
that marked approximately the apex of the 
“VW He nodded his head and said oracu- 
larly: — 

“Tt’s one o’ two things, Bill; one o’ two 
things. Either Mr. Pocket’s spilled himself 
all out an’ down the hill, or else Mr. Pocket’s 
that damned rich you maybe won’t be able to 
carry him all away with you. And that’d be 
hell, wouldn’t it, now?’’ He chuckled at con- 
templation of so pleasant a dilemma. 

Nightfall found him by the edge of the 
stream, his eyes wrestling with the gathering 
darkness over the washing of a five-dollar 
pan. 

‘“Wisht I had an electric light to go on 
working,”’ he said. 

He found sleep difficult that night. Many 
times he composed himself and closed his 
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eyes for slumber to overtake him; but his 
blood pounded with too strong desire, and as 
many times his eyes opened and he murmured 
wearily, ‘‘Wisht it was sun-up.”’ 

Sleep came to him in the end, but his eyes 
were open with the first paling of the stars, 
and the gray of dawn caught him with break- 
fast finished and climbing the hillside in the 
direction of the secret abiding place of Mr. 
Pocket. 

The first crosscut the man made, there was 
space for only three holes, so narrow had be- 
come the pay streak and so close was he to 
the fountainhead of the golden stream he had 
been following for four days. 

“Be ca’m, Bill; be ca’m,’’ he admonished 
himself, as he broke ground for the final hole 
where the sides of the “‘V”’ had at last come 
together in a point. 

‘I've got the almighty cinch on you, 
Mr. Pocket, an’ you can’t lose me,’ he said 
many times as he sank the hole deeper and 
deeper. 

Four feet, five feet, six feet, he dug his way 
down into the earth. The digging grew 
harder. His pick grated on broken rock. 
He examined the rock. “Rotten quartz,” 
was his conclusion as, with the shovel, he 
cleared the bottom of the hole of loose. dirt. 
He attacked the crumbling quartz with the 
pick, bursting the disintegrating rock asunder 
with every stroke. 

He thrust his shovel into the loose mass. 
His eye caught a gleam of yellow. He 
dropped the shovel and squatted suddenly on 
his heels. As a farmer rubs the clinging 
earth from fresh dug potatoes, so the man, a 
piece of rotten quartz held in both hands, 
rubbed the dirt away. 

“Sufferin’ Sardanapolis!’’ he 
“Lumps an’ chunks of it! 
chunks of it!” 

It was only half rock he held in his hand. 
The other half was virgin gold. He dropped 
it into his pan and examined another piece. 
Little yellow was to be seen, but with his 
strong fingers he crumbled the rotten quartz 
away till both hands were filled with glowing 
yellow. He rubbed the dirt away from 
fragment after fragment, tossing them into 
the gold-pan. It was a treasure hole. So 
much had the quartz rotted away that there 
was less of it than there was of gold. Now 
and again he found a piece to which no rock 
clung — a piece that was all gold. A chunk, 
where the pick had laid open the heart of the 
gold, glittered like a handful of yellow jewels, 
and he cocked his head at it and slowly 


cried. 
Lumps an’ 
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turned it around and over to observe the rich 
play of the light upon it. 

“Talk about yer Too Much Gold diggin’s!”” 
the man snorted contemptuously. “Why; 
this diggin’ ’d make it look like thirty cents. 
This diggin’ is All Gold. An’ right here an’ 
now I name this yere cafion ‘ All Gold Cafion,’ 
b’ gosh!” 

Still squatting on his heels, he continued 
examining the fragments and tossing them 
into the pan. Suddenly there came to him a 
premonition of danger. It seemed a shadow 
had fallen upon him. But there was no 
shadow. His heart had given a great jump 
up into his throat and was choking him. 
Then his blood slowly chilled and he felt the 
sweat of his shirt cold against his flesh. 

He did not spring up nor look around. He 
did not move. He was considering the na- 
ture of the premonition he had received, try- 
ing to locate the source of the mysterious 
force that had warned him, striving to sense 
the imperative presence of the unseen thing 
that threatened him. There is an aura of 
things hostile, made manifest by messengers 
too refined for the senses to know; and this 
aura he felt, but knew not how he felt it. 
His was the feeling as when a cloud passes 
over the sun. It seemed that between him 
and life had passed something dark and 
smothering and menacing; a gloom, as it were, 
that swallowed up life and made for death — 
his death. 

Every force of his being impelled him to 
spring up and confront the unseen danger, 
but his soul dominated the panic, and he re- 
mained squatting on his heels, in his hands a 
chunk of gold. He did not dare to look 
around, but he knew by now that there was 
something behind him and above him. He 
made believe to be interested in the gold in 
his hand. He examined it critically, turned 
it over and over, and rubbed the dirt from it. 
And all the time he knew that something be- 
hind him was looking at the gold over his 
shoulder. 

Stil feigning interest in the chunk of gold 
in his hand, he listened intently and he heard 
the breathing of the thing behind him. His 
eyes searched the ground in front of him fora 
weapon, but they saw only the uprooted 
gold, worthless to him now in his extremity. 
There was his pick, a handy weapon on occa- 
sion; but this was not such an occasion. 
The man realized his predicament. He was 
in a narrow hole that was seven feet deep. 
His head did not come to the surface of the 
ground. He was ina trap. 


| He remained squatting on his heels. He 
/was quite coal and collected; but his mind, 
‘considering every factor, showed him only 
his helplessness. He continued rubbing the 
dirt from the quartz fragments and throwing 
ithe gold into the pan. There was nothing else 
for him to do. Yet he knew that he would 
have to rise up, sooner or later, and face the 
danger that breathed at his back. The min- 
utes passed, and with the passage of each 
‘minute he knew that by so much he was 
‘nearer the time when he must stand up, or 
else — and his wet shirt went cold against 
his flesh again at the thought — or else he 
might receive death as he stooped there over 
his treasure. 

| Still he squatted on his heels, rubbing dirt 
from gold and debating in just what manner 
-he should rise up. He might rise up with a 
rush and claw his way out of the hole to meet 
whatever threatened on the even footing 
-above ground. Or he might rise up slowly 
and carelessly, and feign casually to discover 
the thing that breathed at his back. His 
instinct and every fighting fiber of his body 
favored the mad, clawing rush to the surface. 
His intellect, and the craft thereof, favored 
the slow and cautious meeting with the thing 
that menaced and which he could not see. 
And while he debated, a loud, crashing noise 
burst on his ear. At the same instant he re- 
ceived a stunning blow on the left side of the 
_ back, and from the point of impact felt a rush 
of flame through his flesh. He sprang up in 
the air, but halfway to his feet collapsed. 
_ His body crumpled in like a leaf withered in 
‘sudden heat, and he came down, his chest 
across his pan of gold, his face in the dirt and 
rock, his legs tangled and twisted because of 
. the restricted space at the bottom of the hole. 
His legs twitched convulsively several times. 
| His body was shaken as with a mighty ague. 
There was a slow expansion of the lungs, ac- 
'companied by a deep sigh. Then the air was 
| slowly, very slowly, exhaied, and his body as 
| slowly flattened itself down.into inertness. 

| Above, revolver in hand, a man was peer- 
‘ing down over the edge of the hole. He 
peered for a long time at the prone and 
/motionless body beneath him. After a while 
' the stranger sat down on the edge of the hole 
|so that he could see into it, and rested the 
revolver on his knee. Reaching his hand into 
\a pocket, he drew out a wisp of brown paper. 
| Into this he dropped a few crumbs of tobacco. 
The combination became a cigarette, brown 
/and squat, with the ends turned in. Not 
once did he take his eyes from the body at the 
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bottom of the hole. He lighted the cigarette 
and drew its smoke into his lungs with a ca- 
ressing intake of the breath. He smoked 
slowly. Once the cigarette went out and he 
relighted it. And all the while he studied the 
body beneath him. 

In the end he tossed the cigarette stub 
away and rose to his feet. He moved to the 
edge of the hole. Spanning it, a hand resting 
on each edge, and with the revolver still in 
the right hand, he muscled his body down 
into the hole. While his feet were yet a yard 
from the bottom he released his hands and 
dropped down. 

At the instant his feet struck bottom he 
saw the pocket miner’s arm leap out, and his 
own legs knew a swift, jerking grip that over- 
threw him. In the nature of the jump his 
revolver hand was above his head. Swiftly 
as the grip had flashed about his legs, just as 
swiftly he brought the revolver down. He 
was still in the air, his fall in process of com- 
pletion, when he pulled the trigger. The ex- 
plosion was deafening in the confined space. 
The smoke filled the hole so that he could see 
nothing. He struck the bottom on his back, 
and like a cat’s the pocket miner’s body was 
on top of him. Even as the miner’s body 
passed on top, the stranger crooked in his 
right arm to fire; and even in that instant 
the miner, with a quick thrust of elbow, 
struck his wrist. The muzzle was thrown up 
and the bullet thudded into the dirt of the 
side of the hole. 

The next instant the stranger felt the 
miner’s hand grip his wrist. The struggle 
was now for the revolver. Each man strove 
to turn it against the other’s body. The 
smoke in the hole was clearing. The 
stranger, lying on his back, was beginning to 
see dimly. But suddenly he was blinded by 
a handful of dirt deliberately flung into his 
eyes by his antagonist. In that moment of 
shock his grip on the revolver was broken. 
In the next moment he felt a smashing dark- 
ness descend upon his brain, and in the midst 
of the darkness even the darkness ceased. 

But the pocket miner fired again and again, 
until the revolver was empty. Then he 
tossed it from him and, breathing heavily, 
sat down on the dead man’s legs. 

The miner was sobbing and struggling 
for breath. ‘‘Measly skunk!” he panted; 
““a-campin’ on my trail an’ lettin’ me do the 
work, an’ then shootin’ me in the back!”’ 

He was half crying from anger and exhaus- 
tion. He peered at the face of the dead 
man. It was sprinkled with loose dirt and 
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gravel, and it was difficult to distinguish the 
features. 

‘‘ Never laid eyes on him before,”’ the miner 
concluded his scrutiny. ‘‘ Just a common an’ 
ordinary thief, damn him! An’ he shot mein 
the back! He shot me in the back!”’ 

He opened his shirt and felt himself, front 
and back, on his left side. 

“Went clean through, and no harm done!”’ 
he cried jubilantly. ‘‘I’ll bet he aimed all 
right all right; but he drew the gun over when 
he pulled the trigger —the cuss! But I 
fixed ’m! Oh, I fixed ’m!” 

His fingers were investigating the bullet 
hole in his side, and a shade of regret passed 
over his face. ‘It’s goin’ to be stiffer’n 
hell,”’ he said. ‘An’ it’s up to me to get 
mended an’ get out o’ here.” 

He crawled out of the hole and went down 
the hill to his camp. Half an hour later he 
returned, leading his pack horse. His open 
shirt disclosed the rude bandages with which 
he had dressed his wounds. He was slow 
and awkward with his left-hand movements, 
but that did not prevent his using the arm. 

The bight of the pack rope under the dead 
man’s shoulders enabled him to heave the 
body out of the hole. Then he set to work 
gathering up his gold. He worked steadily 
for several hours, pausing often to rest his 
stiffening shoulder and to exclaim: — 

“He shot me in the back, the measly 
skunk! He shot me in the back!” 

When his treasure was quite cleaned up and 
wrapped securely into a number of blanket 
covered parcels, he made an estimate of its 
value. 

“Four hundred pounds, or I’m a Hotten- 
tot,’’ he concluded. ‘Say two hundred in 
quartz an’ dirt — that leaves two hundred 
pounds of gold. Bill!) Wake up! Two 
hundred pounds of gold! Forty thousand 


dollars!. An’ it’s yourn — all yourn!” 


He scratched his head delightedly and his: 


fingers blundered into an unfamiliar groove. 
They quested along it for several inches. It 
was a crease through his scalp where the 
second bullet had plowed. 

He walked angrily over to the dead man. 

“You would, would you?” he bullied. 
“You would, eh? Well, I fixed you good an’ 
plenty, an’ I’ll give you decent burial, too. 
That's more’n you'd have done for me.” - 

He dragged the body to the edge of the 


hole and toppled it in. It struck the bottom 


with a dull crash, on its side, the face twisted 


up to the light. 
at it. 


The miner peered down 


accusingly. 

With pick and shovel he filled the hole. 
Then he loaded the gold on his horse. It was 
too great a load for the animal, and when he 
had gained his camp he transferred part of it 
to his saddle horse. Even so, he was com- 
pelled to abandon a portion of his outfit — 
pick and shovel and gold-pan, extra food and — 
cooking utensils, and divers odds and ends. 

The sun was at the zenith when the man 
forced the horses at the screen of vines and 
creepers. To climb the huge bowlders the 
animals were compelled to uprear and strug- 
gle blindly through the tangled mass of vege- 
tation. Once the saddle horse fell heavily 
and the man removed the pack to get the 
animal on his feet. After it started on its 
way again the man thrust his head out from 
among the leaves and peered up at the side- 
hill. 

“The measly skunk!” he said, and disap-— 
peared. 

There was a ripping and tearing of vines 
and boughs. The trees surged back and 
forth, marking the passage of the animals 
through the midst of them. 
clashing of steel-shod hoofs on stone, and 
now and again an oath or a sharp cry of com- 
mand. ‘Then the voice of the man was raised 
in song: — 


‘“Tu’n around an’ tu’n yo’ face 
Untoe them sweet hills of grace 
(D’-pow’rs of sin yo’ am scornin, oh) a 
Look about an’ look aroun’, 
Fling yo sin-pack on d’ groun’ 


(Yo’ will meet wid d’ Lord in d’ abissieh Hi ~ 


The song grew faint nied fainter, and 
through the silence crept back the spirit of 
the place. The stream once more drowsed 
and whispered; the hum of the mountain bees 
rose sleepily. 
weighted air fluttered the snowy fluffs of the 
cottonwoods. The butterflies drifted in and 
out among the trees, and over all blazed the 
quiet sunshine. Only remained the hoof 


marks in the meadow and the torn hillside to — 


mark the boisterous trail of the life that had 
broken the peace of the place and passed on, 


‘‘An’ you shot me in the back!” he said © 


There was a 


Down through the perfume- 
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From THE EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 
(1907, 1918) 


Chaos (1870) 


He had been some weeks in London when 
‘he received a telegram from his brother-in- 
law at the Bagni di Lucca telling him that 
‘his sister had been thrown from a-cab and 
‘injured, and that he had better come on. He 
started that night, and reached the Bagni di 
‘Lucca on the second day. Tetanus had al- 
ready set in. 

_ The last lesson —the sum and term of 
aducation— began then. He had _ passed 
through thirty years of-rather varied experi- 
emce without having once felt the shell of 
custom broken. He had never seen Nature 
'— only her surface — the sugar-coating that 
she shows to youth. Flung suddenly in his 
‘ace, with the harsh brutality of chance, the 
terror of the blow stayed by him thence- 
forth for life, until repetition made it more 
than the will could struggle with; more than 
‘he could call on himself to bear. He found 
‘his sister, 'a woman of forty, as gay and 
brilliant in the terrors of lockjaw as she had 
been in the careless fun of 1859, lying in bed 
‘in consequence of a miserable cab-accident 
that had bruised her foot. Hour by hour the 
muscles grew rigid, while the mind remained 
bright, until after ten days of fiendish torture 
she died in convulsions. 

One had heard and read a great deal about 
death, and even seen a little of it, and knew 
by heart the thousand commonplaces of 
‘religion and poetry which seemed to deaden 
jone’s senses and veil the horror. Society 
being immortal, could put on immortality at 
will. Adams being mortal, felt only the 
‘mortality. Death took features altogether 
‘new to him, in these rich and sensuous 
‘surroundings. Nature enjoyed it, played 
with it, the horror added to her charm, she 
‘liked the torture, and smothered her victim 
‘with caresses. Never had one seen her so 
‘winning. The hot Italian summer brooded 
outside, over the market-place and the 
\picturesque peasants, and, in the singular 
‘color of the Tuscan atmosphere, the hills and 
vineyards of the Apennines seemed bursting 
with mid-summer blood. The sick-room 
itself glowed with the Italian joy of life; 
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friends filled it; no harsh northern lights 
pierced the soft shadows; even the dying 
woman shared the sense of the Italian summer, 
the soft, velvet air, the humor, the courage, 
the sensual fulness of Nature and man. She 
faced death, as women mostly do, bravely 
and even gaily, racked slowly to unconscious- 
ness, but yielding only to violence, as a 
soldier sabred in battle. For many thousands 
of years, on these hills and plains, Nature had 
gone on sabring men and women with the 
same air of sensual pleasure. 

Impressions like these are not reasoned or 
catalogued in the mind; they are felt as part 
of violent emotion; and the mind that feels 
them is a different one from that which 
reasons; it is thought of a different power and 
a different person. The first serious con- 
sciousness of Nature’s gesture — her attitude 
towards life — took form then asa phantasm, 
a nightmare, an insanity of force. For the 
first time, the stage-scenery of the senses 
collapsed; the human mind felt itself stripped 
naked, vibrating in a void of shareless 
energies, with resistless mass, colliding, 
crushing, wasting, and destroying what these 


_same energies had created and labored from 


eternity to perfect. Society became fan- 
tastic, a vision of pantomime with a me- 
chanical motion; and its so-called thought 
merged in the mere sense of life, and pleasure 
in the sense. The usual anodynes of social 
medicine became evident artifice. Stoicism 
was perhaps the best; religion was the most 
human; but the idea that any personal deity 
could find pleasure or profit in torturing 
a poor woman, by accident, with fiendish 
cruelty known to man only in perverted and 
insane temperaments, could not be held for 
a moment. For pure blasphemy, it made 
pure atheism a comfort. God might be, as 
the Church said, a Substance, but He could 
not be a Person. 

With nerves strained for the first time 
beyond their power of tension, he slowly 
travelled northwards with his friends, and 
stopped for a few days at Ouchy to recover 
his balance in a new world; for the fantastic 
mystery of coincidences had made the world, 
which he thought real, mimic and reproduce 
the distorted nightmare of his personal 
horror. He did not yet know it, and he was 
twenty years in finding it out; but he had 
need of all the beauty of the Lake below and 
of the Alps above, to restore the finite to its , 
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place. For the first time in his life, Mont 
Blanc for a moment looked to him what it was 
—a chaos of anarchic and purposeless forces 
—and he needed days of repose to see it 
clothe itself again with the illusions of his 
senses, the white purity of its snows, the 
splendor of its light, and the infinity of its 
heavenly peace. Nature was kind; Lake 
Geneva was beautiful beyond itself, and the 
Alps put on charms real as terrors; but man 
became chaotic, and before the illusions of 
Nature were wholly restored, the illusions of 
Europe suddenly vanished, leaving a new 
world to learn. 

On July 4, all Europe had been in peace; 
on July 14, Europe was in full chaos of war. 
One felt helpless and ignorant, but one might 
have been king or kaiser without feeling 
stronger to deal with the chaos. Mr. Glad- 
stone was as astounded as Adams; the 
Emperor Napoleon was nearly as stupefied 
as either, and Bismarck himself hardly knew 
how he didit. As education, the outbreak of 
the war was wholly lost on a man dealing with 
death hand-to-hand, who could not throw it 
aside to look at it across the Rhine. Only 
when he got up to Paris, he began to feel the 
approach of catastrophe. Providence set 
up no affiches to announce the tragedy. 
Under one’s eyes France cut herself adrift, 
and floated off, on an unknown stream, 
towards a less known ocean. Standing on 
the curb of the Boulevard, one could see as 
much as though one stood by the side of the 
Emperor or in command of an army corps. 
The effect was lurid. The public seemed to 
look on the war, as it had looked on the wars 
of Louis XIV and Francis I, as a branch of 
decorative art. The French, like true artists, 
always regarded war as one of the fine arts. 
Louis XIV practised it; Napoleon I perfected 
it; and Napoleon III had till then pursued it 
in the same spirit with singular success. In 
Paris, in July, 1870, the war was brought out 
like an opera of Meyerbeer. One felt one’s 
self a supernumerary hired to fill the scene. 
Every evening at the theater the comedy was 
interrupted by order, and one stood up by 
order, to join in singing the Marseillatse to 
order. For nearly twenty years one had been 
forbidden to sing the Marseillaise under any 
circumstances, but at last regiment after 
regiment marched through the streets shout- 
ing ‘“‘Marchons!’’ while the bystanders 
cared not enough to join. Patriotism seemed 
to have been brought out of the Government 
stores, and distributed by grammes per 
capita. One had seen one’s own people 


dragged unwillingly into a war, and had 
watched one’s own regiments march to the 
front without sign of enthusiasm; on the 
contrary, most serious, anxious, and conscious ~ 
of the whole weight of the crisis; but in Paris 
every one conspired to ignore the crisis, which — 
every one felt at hand. Here was education 
for the million, but the lesson was intricate. 
Superficially Napoleon and his Ministers and 
marshals were playing a game against Thiers 
and Gambetta. A bystander knew almost as 
little as they did about the result. How could | 
Adams prophesy that in another year or two, 
when he spoke of Ais Paris and its tastes, 
people would smile at his dotage? 

As soon as he could, he fled to England, 
and once more took refuge in the profound 
peace of Wenlock Abbey. Only the few 
remaining monks, undisturbed by the 
brutalities of Henry VIII —three or four 
young Englishmen — survived there, with 
Milnes Gaskell acting as Prior. The August 
sun was warm; the calm of the Abbey was ten > 
times secular; not a discordant sound — 
hardly a sound of any sort except the cawing © 
of the ancient rookery at sunset — broke the 
stillness; and, after the excitement of the last 
month, one felt a palpable haze of peace 
brooding over the Edge and the Welsh 
Marches. Since the reign of Pteraspis, 
nothing had greatly changed; nothing except 
the monks. Lying on the turf, the ground 
littered with newspapers, the monks studied 
the war correspondence. In one respect 
Adams had succeeded in educating himself; 
he had learned to follow a campaign. 

While at Wenlock, he received a letter 
from President Eliot inviting him to take 
an Assistant Professorship of History, to be 
created shortly at Harvard College. After 
waiting ten or a dozen years for some one to 
show consciousness of his existence, even a 
Terebratula would be pleased and grateful for — 
a compliment which implied that the new 
President of Harvard College wanted his help; 
but Adams knew nothing about history, and 
much less about teaching, while he knew 
more than enough about Harvard College; 
and wrote at once to thank President Eliot, 
with much regret that the honor should be | 
above his powers. His mind was full of 
other matters. The summer, from which he 
had expected only amusement and social — 
relations with new people, had ended in the | 
most intimate personal tragedy, and the 
most terrific political convulsion he had ever 
known or was likely to know. He had failed — 
in every object of his trip. The Quarterlies 
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had refused his best essay. He had made no 
acquaintances and hardly picked up the old 
ones. He sailed from Liverpool, on Sep- 
tember 1, to begin again where he had started 
two years before, but with no longer a hope of 
attaching himself to a President or a party or 
a press. He was a free lance and no other 
career stood in sight or mind. To that point 
education had brought him. 

Yet he found, on reaching home, that he 
had not done quite so badly as he feared. 
His article on the Session in the July North 
American had made a success.’ Though he 
could not quite see what partisan object it 
served, he heard with flattered astonishment 
that it had been reprinted by the Democratic 
National Committee and circulated as a 
campaign document by the hundred thousand 
copies. He was henceforth in opposition, do 
what he might; and a Massachusetts Demo- 
crat, say what he pleased; while his only 
reward or return for this partisan service 
consisted in being formally answered by 
Senator Timothy Howe, of Wisconsin, in a 
Republican campaign document, presumed 
to be also freely circulated, in which the 
Senator, besides refuting his opinions, did 
him the honor — most unusual and picture- 
esque in a Senator’s rhetoric — of likening 
him to a begonia. 

The begonia is, or then was, a plant of such 
senatorial qualities as to make the simile, in 
intention, most flattering. Far from charm- 
ing in its refinement, the begonia was re- 
markable for curious and showy foliage; it 
was conspicuous; it seemed to have no useful 
purpose; and it insisted on standing always in 
the most prominent positions. Adams would 
have greatly liked to be a. begonia in Washing- 
ton, for this was rather his ideal of the suc- 
cessful statesman, and he thought about it 
still more when the Westminster Review for 
October brought him his article on the Gold 
Conspiracy, which was also instantly pirated 
on a great scale. Piratical he was himself 
henceforth driven to be, and he asked only to 
be pirated, for he was sure not to be paid; but 
the honors of piracy resemble the colors of 
the begonia; they are showy but not useful. 
Here was a tour de force he had never dreamed 
himself equal to performing: two long, dry, 
quarterly, thirty or forty page articles, 
appearing in quick succession, and pirated 
‘for audiences running well into the hundred 
thousands; and not one person, man or 
woman, offering him so much as a congratu- 
lation, except to call him a begonia. 

Had this been all, life might have gone 


on very happily as before, but the ways of 
America to a young person of literary and 
political tastes were such as the so-called 
evolution of civilized man had not before 
evolved. No sooner had Adams made at 
Washington what he modestly hoped was a 
sufficient success, than his whole family set 
on him to drag him away. For the first time 
since 1861 his father interposed; his mother 
entreated; and his brother Charles argued 
and urged that he should come to Harvard 
College. Charles had views of further joint 
operations in a new field. He said that 
Henry had done at Washington all he could 
possibly do; that his position there wanted 
solidity; that he was, after all, an adventurer; 
that a few years in Cambridge would give him 
personal weight; that his chief function was 
not to be that of teacher, but that of editing 
the North American Review which was to be 
coupled with the professorship, and would 
lead to the daily press. In short, that he 
needed the university more than the uni- 
versity needed him. 

Henry knew the university well enough to 
know that the department of history was 
controlled by one of the most astute and ideal 
administrators in the world — Professor 
Gurney — and that it was Gurney who had 
established the new professorship, and had 
cast his net over Adams to carry the double 
load of medizval history and the Review. 
He could see no relation whatever between 
himself and a professorship. He sought edu- 
cation; he did not sell it. He knew no history; 
he knew only a few historians; his ignorance 
was mischievous because it was literary, 
accidental, indifferent. On the other hand 
he knew Gurney, and felt much influenced by 
his advice. One cannot take one’s self quite 
seriously in such matters; it could not much 
affect the sum of solar energies whether one 
went on dancing with girls in Washington, or 
began talking to boys at Cambridge. The 
good people who thought it did matter had a 
sort of right to guide. One could not reject 
their advice; still less disregard their wishes. 

The sum of the matter was that Henry 
went out to Cambridge and had a few words 
with President Eliot which seemed to him 
almost as American as the talk about 
diplomacy with his father ten years before. 
“But, Mr. President,’’ urged Adams, “I 
know nothing about Medieval History.” 
With the courteous manner and bland smile 
so familiar for the next generation of Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Eliot mildly but firmly replied, “If 
you will point out to me any one who knows 
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more, Mr. Adams, I will appoint him.’”’ The 
answer was neither logical nor convincing, 
but Adams could not meet it without over- 
stepping his privileges. He could not say 
that, under the circumstances, the appoint- 
ment of any professor at all seemed to him 
unnecessary. 

So, at twenty-four hours’ notice, he broke 
his life in halves again in order to begin a new 
education, on lines he had not chosen, in 
subjects for which he cared less than nothing; 
in a place he did not love, and before a 
future which repelled. Thousands of men 
have to do the same thing, but his case was 
peculiar because he had no need to doit. He 
did it because his best and wisest friends 
urged it, and he never could make up his 
mind whether they were right or not. To 
him this kind of education was always false. 
For himself he had no doubts. He thought 
it a mistake; but his opinion did not prove 
that it was one, since, in all probability, what- 
ever he did would be more or less a mistake. 
He had reached cross-roads of education 
which all led astray. . What he could gain at 
Harvard College he did not know, but in any 
case it was nothing he wanted. What he lost 
at Washington he could partly see, but in any 
case it was not fortune. Grant’s administra- 
tion wrecked men by thousands, but profited 
few. Perhaps Mr. Fish was the solitary ex- 
ception. One might search the whole list of 
Congress, Judiciary, and Executive during 
the twenty-five years 1870 to 1895, and find 
little but damaged reputation. The period 
was poor in purpose and barren in results. 

Henry Adams, if not the rose, lived as near 
it as any politician, and knew, more or less, 
all the men in any way prominent at Washing- 
ton, or knew all about them. Among them, 
in his opinion, the best equipped, the most 
active-minded, and most industrious was 
Abram Hewitt, who sat in Congress for a 
dozen years, between 1874 and 1886, some- 
times leading the House and always wielding 
influence second to none. With nobody did 
Adams form closer or longer relations than 
with Mr. Hewitt, whom he regarded as the 
most useful public man in Washington; and 
he was the more struck by Hewitt’s saying, 
at the end of his laborious career as legislator, 
that he left behind him no permanent result 
except the Act consolidating the Surveys. 
Adams knew no other man who had done so 
much, unless Mr. Sherman’s legislation is 
accepted as an instance of success. Hewitt’s 
nearest rival would probably have been 
Senator Pendleton who stood father to civil 
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service reform in 1882, an attempt to correct 
a vice that should never have been allowed 
to be born. These were the men who 
succeeded. 

The press stood in much the same light. 
No editor, no political writer, and no public 
administrator achieved enough good reputa- 
tion to preserve his memory for twenty years. 
A number of them achieved bad reputations, 
or damaged good ones that had been gained 
in the Civil War. On the whole, even for 
Senators, diplomats, and Cabinet officers, 
the period was wearisome and stale. 

None of Adams’s generation profited by 
public activity unless it were William C. 
Whitney, and even he could not be induced 
to return toit. Such ambitions as these were 
out of one’s reach, but supposing one tried 
for what was feasible, attached one’s self 
closely to the Garfields, Arthurs, Freling- 
huysens, Blaines, Bayards, or Whitneys, who 
happened to hold office; and supposing one 
asked for the mission to Belgium or Portugal, 
and obtained it; supposing one served a term 
as Assistant Secretary or Chief of Bureau; or, 
finally, supposing one had gone as sub-editor 
on the New York Tribune or Times — how 
much more education would one have gained 
than by going to Harvard College? These 
questions seemed better worth an answer 
than most of the questions on examination 
papers at college or in the civil service; all the 
more because one never found an answer to 
them, then or afterwards, and because, to his 
mind, the value of American society alto- 
gether was mixed up with the value of 
Washington. | 

At first, the simple beginner, struggling 
with principles, wanted to throw off re- 
sponsibility on the American people, whose 
bare and toiling shoulders had to carry the 
load of every social or political stupidity; but 
the American people had no more to do with 
it than with the customs of Peking. Ameri- 
can character might perhaps account for it, 
but what accounted for American character? 
All Boston, all New England, and respect- 
able New York, including Charles Francis 
Adams the father and Charles Francis Adams 
the son, agreed that Washington was no 
place for a respectable young man. All 
Washington, including Presidents, Cabinet 
officers, Judiciary, Senators, Congressmen, 
and clerks, expressed the same opinion, and 
conspired to drive away every young man 
who happened to be there, or tried to ap- 
proach. Not one young man of promise 
remained in the Government service. All 


did not want them in Washington. 


and dangerous? 
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The Government 
Adams’s 
case was perhaps the strongest because he 
thought he had done well. He was forced to 
guess it, since he knew no one who would 
have risked so extravagant a step as that of 
encouraging a young man in a literary career, 
or even in a political one; society forbade it, 
as well as residence in a political capital; but 
Harvard College must have seen some hope 
for him, since it made him professor against 
his will; even the publishers and editors of the 
North American Review must have felt a 
certain amount of confidence in him, since 
they put the Review in his hands. After all, 
the Review was the first literary power in 
America, even though it paid almost as little 
in gold as the United States Treasury. The 
degree of Harvard College might bear a value 
as ephemeral as the commission of a 
President of the United States; but the 
government of the college, measured by 
money alone, and patronage, was a matter 
of more importance than that of some 
branches of the national service. In social 
position, the college was the superior of them 
all put together. In knowledge, she could 
assert no superiority, since the Government 
made no claims, and prided itself on igno- 
rance. The service of Harvard College was 
distinctly honorable; perhaps the most 
honorable in America; and if Harvard 
College thought Henry Adams worth employ- 
ing at four dollars a day, why should Wash- 
ington decline his services when he asked 
nothing? Why should he be dragged from a 
career he liked in a place he loved, into a 
career he detested, in a place and climate he 
shunned? Was it enough to satisfy him that 
all America should call Washington barren 
What made Washington 
more dangerous than New York? 

The American character showed singular 
limitations which sometimes drove the stu- 
dent of civilized man to despair. Crushed 
by his own ignorance — lost in the darkness 
of his own gropings — the scholar finds him- 


drifted into opposition. 


_ self jostled of a sudden by a crowd of men 
who seem to him ignorant that there is a 


thing called ignorance; who have forgotten 
how to amuse themselves; who cannot even 
understand that they are bored. The Amer- 


_ ican thought of himself as a restless, pushing, 


_ energetic, ingenious person, always awake 


and trying to get ahead of his neighbors. 
Perhaps this idea of the national character 
might be correct for New York or Chicago; 
it was not correct for Washington. There 


the American showed himself, four times in 
five, as a quiet, peaceful, shy figure, rather in 
the mould of Abraham Lincoln, somewhat 
sad, sometimes pathetic, once tragic; or like 
Grant, inarticulate, uncertain, distrustful of 
himself, still more distrustful of others, and 
awed by money. That the American, by 
temperament, worked to excess, was true; 
work and whiskey were his stimulants; work 
was a form of vice; but he never cared much 
for money or power after he earned them. 
The amusement of the pursuit was all the 
amusement he got from it; he had no use for 
wealth. Jim Fisk alone seemed to know 
what he wanted; Jay Gould never did. At 
Washington one met mostly such true 
Americans, but if one wanted to know them 
better, one went to study them in Europe. 
Bored, patient, helpless; pathetically de- 
pendent on his wife and daughters; indulgent 
to excess; mostly a modest, decent, excellent, 
valuable citizen; the American was to be 
met at every railway station in Europe, 
carefully explaining to every listener that the 
happiest day of his life would be the day he 
should land on the pier at New York. He 
was ashamed to be amused; his mind no 
longer answered to the stimulus of variety; 
he could not face a new thought. All his 
immense strength, his intense nervous 
energy, his keen analytic perceptions, were 
oriented in one direction, and he could not 
change it. Congress was full of such men; 
in the Senate, Sumner was almost the only 
exception; in the Executive, Grant and 
Boutwell were varieties of the type — politi- 
cal specimens — pathetic in their Helpless- 
ness to do anything with power when it came 
to them. They knew not how to amuse 
themselves; they could not conceive how 
other people were amused. Work, whiskey, 
and cards were life.’ The atmosphere of 
political Washington was theirs —or was 
supposed by the outside world to be in their 
control —and this was the reason why the 
outside world judged that Washington was 
fatal even for a young man of thirty-two, 
who had passed through the whole variety of 
temptations, in every capital of Europe, for 
a dozen years; who never played cards, and 
who loathed whiskey. 


The Dynamo and the Virgin (1900) 


Until the Great Exposition of 1900 closed 
its doors in November, Adams haunted it, 
aching to absorb knowledge, and helpless to 
find it. He would have liked to know how 
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much of it could have been grasped by the 
best-informed man in the world. While he 
was thus meditating chaos, Langley came 
by, and showed it to him. At Langley’s 
behest, the Exhibition dropped its super- 
fluous rags and stripped itself to the skin, for 
Langley knew what to study, and why, and 
how; while Adams might as well have stood 
outside in the night, staring at the Milky 
Way. Yet Langley said nothing new, and 
taught nothing that one might not have 
learned from Lord Bacon, three hundred 
years before; but though one should have 
known the Advancement of Science as well 
as one knew the Comedy of Errors, the literary 
knowledge counted for nothing until some 
teacher should show how to apply it. Bacon 
took a vast deal of trouble in teaching King 
James I and his subjects, American or other, 
towards the year 1620, that true science was 
the development or economy of forces; yet an 
elderly American in 1900 knew neither the 
formula nor the forces; or even so much as to 
say to himself that his historical business in 
the Exposition concerned only the economies 
or developments of force since 1893, when he 
began the study at Chicago. 

Nothing in education is so astonishing as 
the amount of ignorance it accumulates in 
the form of inert facts. Adams had looked 
at most of the accumulations of art in the 
storehouses called Art Museums; yet he did 
not know how to look at the art exhibits of 
1900. He had studied Karl Marx and his 
doctrines of history with profound attention, 
yet he could not apply them at Paris. Lang- 
ley, with the ease of,a great master of experi- 
ment, threw out of the field every exhibit 
that did not reveal a new application of 
force, and naturally threw out, to begin with, 
almost the whole art exhibit. Equally, he 
ignored almost the whole industrial exhibit. 
He led his pupil directly to the forces. His 
chief interest was in new motors to make his 
airship feasible, and he taught Adams the 
astonishing complexities of the Daimler 
motor, and of the automobile, which, since 
1893, had become a nightmare at a hundred 
kilometres an hour, almost as destructive as 
the electric tram which was only ten years 
older; and threatening to become as terrible 
as the locomotive steam-engine itself, which 
was almost exactly Adams’s own age. 

Then he showed his scholar the great hall 
of dynamos, and explained how little he 
knew about electricity or force of any kind, 
even of his own special sun, which spouted 
heat in inconceivable volume, but which, 


as far as he knew, might spout less or more, © 
at any time, for all the certainty he felt in it. 
To him, the dynamo itself was but an in- — 


genious channel for conveying somewhere 
the heat latent in a few tons of poor coal 
hidden in a dirty engine-house carefully kept 
out of sight; but to Adams the dynamo be- 
came a symbol of infinity. As he grew 
accustomed to the great gallery of machines, 
he began to feel the forty-foot dynamos as 
a moral force, much as the early Christians 
felt the Cross. The planet itself seemed less 
impressive, in its old-fashioned, deliberate, 
annual or daily revolution, than this huge 
wheel, revolving within arm’s-length at 
some vertiginous speed, and barely mur- 
muring — scarcely humming an _ audible 
warning to stand a hair’s-breadth further for 
respect of power — while it would not wake 
the baby lying close against its frame. 
Before the end, one began to pray to it; 
inherited instinct taught the natural expres- 
sion of man before silent and infinite force. 
Among the thousand symbols of ultimate 
energy, the dynamo was not so human as 
some, but it was the most expressive. 

Yet the dynamo, next to the steam-engine, 
was the most familiar of exhibits. For 
Adams’s objects its value lay chiefly in its 
occult mechanism. Between the dynamo 
in the gallery of machines and ,the engine- 
house outside, the break of continuity 
amounted to abysmal fracture for a histo- 
rian’s objects. No more relation could he 
discover between the steam and the electric 
current than between the Cross and the 
cathedral. The forces were interchangeable 
if not reversible, but he could see only an 
absolute fiat in electricity as in faith. Lang- 
ley could not help him. Indeed, Langley 
seemed to be worried by the same trouble, 
for he constantly repeated that the new 
forces were anarchical, and especially that 
he was not responsible for the new rays, that 
were little short of parricidal in their wicked 
spirit towards science. His own rays, with 
which he had doubled the solar spectrum, 


were altogether harmless and beneficent: but — 


Radium denied its God — or, what. was to 
Langley the same thing, denied the truths 
of his Science. . The force was wholly new. 


A historian who asked only to learn 


enough to be as futile as Langley or Kelvin, 
made rapid progress under this teaching, 


and mixed himself up in the tangle of ideas 


until he achieved a sort of Paradise of igno- 
rance vastly consoling to his fatigued senses. 


He wrapped himself in vibrations and rays — 


which were new, and he would have hugged 
‘Marconi and Branly had he met them, as he 
‘hugged the dynamo; while he lost his arith- 
‘metic in trying to figure out the equation 
between the discoveries and the economies of 
force: The economies, like the discoveries, 
‘were absolute, super-sensual, occult; in- 
‘capable of expression in horse-power. What 
‘mathematical equivalent could he suggest 
jas the value of a Branly coherer? Frozen 
aur, or the electric furnace, had some scale of 
‘measurement, no doubt, if somebody could 
invent a thermometer adequate to the pur- 
pose; but X-rays had played no part what- 
‘ever in man’s consciousness, and the atom 
itself had figured only as a fiction of thought. 
[In these seven years man had translated him- 
‘self into a new universe which had no com- 
mon scale of measurement with the old. He 
‘had entered a supersensual world, in which 
‘he could measure nothing except by chance 
collisions of movements imperceptible to his 
senses, perhaps even imperceptible to his 
instruments, but perceptible to each other, 
and so to some known ray at the end of the 
‘scale. Langley seemed prepared for any- 
thing, even for an indeterminable number of 
‘universes interfused — physics stark mad 
in metaphysics. 

_ Historians undertake to arrange sequences, 
-—called stories, or histories — assuming in 
silence a relation of cause and effect. These 
assumptions, hidden in the depths of dusty 
‘libraries, have been astounding, but com- 
‘monly unconscious and childlike; so much so, 
that if any captious critic were to drag them 
‘to light, historians would probably reply, 
‘with one voice, that they had never sup- 
‘posed themselves required to know what they 
were talking about. Adams, for one, had 
‘toiled in vain to find out what he meant. He 
had even published a dozen volumes of 
‘American history for no other purpose than 
‘to satisfy himself whether, by the severest 
process of stating, with the least possible 
‘comment, such facts as seemed sure, in such 
order as ‘seemed rigorously consequent, he 
‘could fix for a familiar moment a necessary 
sequence of human movement. The result 
‘had satisfied him as little as at Harvard 
‘College. Where he saw sequence, other men 
‘saw something quite different, and no one 
saw the same unit of measure. He cared 
‘little about his experiments and less about 
‘his statesmen, who seemed to him quite as 
ignorant as himself and, as a rule, no more 
honest; but he insisted on a relation of se- 
quence, and if he could not reach it by one 
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method, he would try as many methods as 
science knew. Satisfied that the sequence 
of men led to nothing and that the sequence 
of their society could lead no further, while 
the mere sequence of time was artificial, and 
the sequence of thought was chaos, he turned 
at last to the sequence of force; and thus it 
happened that, after ten years’ pursuit, he 
found himself lying in the Gallery of Ma- 
chines at the Great Exposition of 1900, his 
historical neck broken by the sudden irrup- 
tion of forces totally new. 

Since no one else showed much concern, 
an elderly person without other cares had no 
need to betray alarm. The year 1900 was 
not the first to upset schoolmasters. Coper- 
nicus and Galileo had broken many pro- 
fessorial necks about 1600; Columbus had 
stood the world on its head towards 1500; 
but the nearest approach to the revolution 
of 1900 was that of 310, when Constantine 
set up the Cross. The rays that Langley 
disowned, as well as those which he fathered, 
were occult, supersensual, irrational; they 
were a revelation of mysterious energy like 
that of the Cross; they were what, in terms 
of medizval science, were called immediate 
modes of the divine ‘substance. 

The historian was thus reduced to his last 
resources. Clearly if he was bound to reduce 
all these forces to a common value, this 
common value could have no measure but 
that of their attraction on his own mind. 
He must treat them as they had been felt; 
as convertible, reversible, interchangeable 
attractions on thought. He made up his 
mind to venture it; he would risk translating 
rays into faith. Such a reversible process 
would vastly amuse a chemist, but the chem- 
ist could not deny that he, or some of his 
fellow physicists, could feel the force of both. 
When Adams was a boy in Boston, the best 
chemist in the place had probably never 
heard of Venus except by way of scandal, or 
of the Virgin except as idolatry; neither had 
he heard of dynamos or automobiles or ra- 
dium; yet his mind was ready to feel the force 
of all, though the rays were unborn and the 
women were dead. 

Here opened another totally new educa- 
tion, which promised to be by far the most 
hazardous of all. The knife-edge along 
which he must crawl, like Sir Lancelot in the 
twelfth century, divided two kingdoms of 
force which had nothing in common but at- 
traction. They were as different as a magnet 
is from gravitation, supposing one knew what 
a magnet was, or gravitation, or love. The 
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force of the Virgin was still felt at Lourdes, 
and seemed to be as potent as X-rays; but in 
America neither Venus nor Virgin ever had 
value as force — at most as sentiment. No 
American had ever been truly afraid of 
either. 

This problem in dynamics gravely per- 
plexed an American historian. The Woman 
had once been supreme; in France she still 
seemed potent, not merely as a sentiment, 
but as a force. Why was she unknown 
in America? For evidently America was 
ashamed of her, and she was ashamed of her- 
self, otherwise they would not have strewn 
fig-leaves so profusely all over her. When 
she was a true force, she was ignorant of 
fig-leaves, but the monthly-magazine-made 
American female had not a feature that would 
have been recognized by Adam. The trait 
was notorious, and often humorous, but any 
one brought up among Puritans knew that 
sex was sin. In any previous age, sex was 
strength. Neither art nor beauty was 
needed. Every one, even among Puritans, 
knew that neither Diana of the Ephesians 
nor any of the Oriental goddesses was wor- 
shipped for her beauty. She was goddess 
because of her force; she was the animated 
dynamo; she was reproduction — the great- 
est and most mysterious of all energies; all 
she needed was to be fecund. Singularly 
enough, not one of Adams’s many schools of 
education had ever drawn his attention to 
the opening lines of Lucretius, though they 
were perhaps the finest in all Latin Litera- 
ture, where the poet invoked Venus exactly 
as Dante invoked the Virgin: — 


“Que quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas.”’ 


The Venus of Epicurean philosophy survived 
in the Virgin of the Schools: 


‘‘Donna, sei tanto grande, e tanto vali, 
Che qual vuol grazia, e a te non ricorre, 
Sua disianza vuol volar senz’ ali.”’ 


All this was to American thought as though 
it had never existed. The true American 
knew something of the facts, but nothing of 
the feelings; he read the letter, but he never 
felt the law. Before this historical chasm, a 
mind like that of Adams felt itself helpless; 
he turned from the Virgin to the Dynamo as 
though he were a Branly coherer. On-one 
side, at the Louvre and at Chartres, as he 
knew by the record of work actually done 
and still before his eyes, was the highest 
energy ever known to man, the creator of 
four-fifths of his noblest art, exercising vastly 


more attraction over the human mind than 
all the steam-engines and dynamos ever 
dreamed of; and yet this energy was un- 
known to the American mind. An American 
Virgin would never dare command; an Amer- 
ican Venus would never dare exist. 

The question, which to any plain Ameri- 
can of the nineteenth century seemed as re- 
mote as it did to Adams, drew him almost 
violently to study, once it was posed; and on 
this point Langleys were as useless as though 
they were Herbert Spencers or dynamos. 
The idea survived only as art: There one 
turned as naturally as though the artist were 
himself a woman. Adams began to ponder, 
asking himself whether he knew of any Amer- 
ican artist who had ever insisted on the power 
of sex, as every classic had always done; but 
he could think only of Walt Whitman; Bret 
Harte, as far as the magazines would let him 
venture; and one or two painters, for the 
flesh-tones. All the rest had used sex for 
sentiment, never for force; to them, Eve was 
a tender flower, and Herodias an unfeminine 
horror. American art, like the American 
language and American education, was as far 
as possible sexless. Society regarded this 
victory over sex as its greatest triumph, and 
the historian readily admitted it, since the 
moral issue, for the moment, did not concern 
one who was studying the relations of un- 
moral force. He cared nothing for the sex 
of the dynamo until he could measure its 
energy. 

Vaguely seeking a clue, he wandered 
through the art exhibit, and, in his stroll, 
stopped almost every day before Saint- 
Gaudens’s General Sherman, which had been 
given the central post of honor. Saint- 
Gaudens himself was in Paris, putting on 
the work his usual interminable last touches, 
and listening to the usual contradictory sug- 
gestions of brother sculptors. Of all the 
American artists who gave to American art 
whatever life it breathed in the seventies, 
Saint-Gaudens was perhaps the most sympa- 
thetic, but certainly the most inarticulate. 
General Grant or Don Cameron had scarcely 
less instinct of rhetoric than he. All the 
others — the Hunts, Richardson, John La 
Farge, Stanford White — were exuberant; 
only Saint-Gaudens could never discuss or 
dilate on an emotion, or suggest artistic 
arguments for giving to his work the forms 
that he felt. He never laid down the law, or 
affected the despot, or became brutalized — 
like Whistler by the brutalities of his world. — 
He required no incense; he was no egoist; his — 
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simplicity of thought was excessive; he could 
not imitate, or give any form but his own to 
the creations of his hand. No one felt more 
strongly than he the strength of other men, 
but the idea that they could affect him 


“never stirred an image in his mind. 


This summer his health was poor and his 
spirits were low. For such a temper, Adams 
was not the best companion, since his own 
gaiety was not folle; but he risked going now 


-and then to the studio on Mont Parnasse to 


draw him out for a stroll in the Bois de Bou- 


_logne, or dinner as pleased his moods, and in 
-return Saint-Gaudens sometimes let Adams 


go about in his company. 

Once Saint-Gaudens took him down to 
Amiens, with a party of Frenchmen, to see 
the cathedral. Not until they found them- 


selves actually studying the sculpture of the 
western portal, did it dawn on Adams’s mind 
_ that, for his purposes, Saint-Gaudens on that 


cathedral itself. 
“monuments express great truths, provided 


spot had more interest to him than the 
Great men before great 


they are not taken too solemnly. Adams 


never tired of quoting the supreme phrase of 
his idol Gibbon, before the Gothic cathe- 


drals: ‘‘I darted a contemptuous look on the 
stately monuments of superstition.” Even 
in the footnotes of his history, Gibbon had 
never inserted a bit of humor more human 
than this, and one would have paid largely 
for a photograph of the fat little historian, 
on the background of Notre Dame of Amiens, 
trying to persuade his readers — perhaps 
himself — that he was darting a contemptu- 
ous look on the stately monument, for which 
he felt in fact the respect which every man of 
his vast study and active mind always feels 
before objects worthy of it; but besides the 
humor, one felt also the relation. Gibbon 
ignored the Virgin, because in 1789 religious 
monuments were out of fashion. In 1900 
his remark sounded fresh and simple as the 
green fields to ears that had heard a hundred 
years of other remarks, mostly no more fresh 
and certainly less simple. Without malice, 
one might find it more instructive than a 
whole lecture of Ruskin. One sees what one 
brings, and at that moment Gibbon brought 
the French Revolution. Ruskin brought 
reaction against the Revolution. Saint- 
Gaudens had passed beyond all. He liked 
the stately monuments much more than he 
liked Gibbon or Ruskin; he loved their 
dignity; their unity; their scale; their lines; 
their lights and shadows; their decorative 
sculpture; but he was even less conscious 


than they of the force that created it all — 
the Virgin, the Woman — by whose genius 
“the stately monuments of superstition” 
were built, through which she was expressed. 
He would have seen more meaning in Isis 
with the cow’s horns, at Edfoo, who ex- 
pressed the same thought. The art re- 
mained, but the energy was lost even upon 
the artist. 

Yet in mind and person Saint-Gaudens 
was a survival of the 1500; he bore the stamp 
of the Renaissance, and should have carried 
an image of the Virgin round his neck, or 
stuck in his hat, like Louis XI. In mere 
time he was a lost soul that had strayed by 
chance into the twentieth century, and for- 
gotten where it came from. He writhed and 
cursed at his ignorance, much as Adams did 
at his own, but in the opposite sense. Saint- 
Gaudens was a child of Benvenuto Cellini, 
smothered in an American cradle. Adams 
was a quintessence of Boston, devoured by 
curiosity to think like Benvenuto. Saint- 
Gaudens’s art was starved from birth, and 
Adams’s instinct was blighted from baby- 
hood. Each had but half of a nature, and 
when they came together before the Virgin 
of Amiens they ought both to have felt in her 
the force that made them one; but it was not 
so. ‘To Adams she became more than ever a, 
channel of force; to Saint-Gaudens she re- 
mained as before a channel of taste. 

For a symbol of power, Saint-Gaudens 
instinctively preferred the horse, as was 
plain in his horse and Victory of the Sherman 
monument. Doubtless Sherman also felt 
it so. The attitude was so American that, 
for at least forty years, Adams had never 
realized that any other could be in sound 
taste. How many years had he taken to 
admit a notion of what Michaelangelo and 
Rubens were driving at? He could not say; 
but he knew that only since 1895 had he 
begun to feel the Virgin or Venus as force, 
and not everywhere even so. At Chartres 
— perhaps at Lourdes — possibly at Cnidos 
if one could still find there the divinely naked 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles— but otherwise 
one must look for force to the goddesses of | 
Indian mythology. The idea died out long 
ago in the German and English stock. Saint- 
Gaudens at Amiens was hardly less sensitive 
to the force of the female energy than Mat- 
thew Arnold at the Grande Chartreuse. 
Neither of them felt goddesses as power —. 
only as reflected emotion, human expression, , 
beauty, purity, taste, scarcely even as sym- 
pathy. They felt a railway train as power;. 
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yet they, and all other artists, constantly 
complained that the power embodied in a 
railway train could never be embodied in 
art. All the steam in the world could not, 
like the Virgin, build Chartres. 

Yet in mechanics, whatever the mechani- 
cians might think, both energies acted as inter- 
changeable forces on man, and by action on 
man all known force may be measured. In- 
deed, few men of science measured force in 
any other way. After once admitting that 
a straight line was the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, no serious mathematician 
cared to deny anything that suited his con- 
venience, and rejected no symbol, unproved 
or unproveable, that helped him to ac- 
complish work. The symbol was force, as a 
compass-needle or a triangle was force, as 
the mechanist might prove by losing it, and 
nothing could be gained by ignoring their 
value. Symbol or energy, the Virgin had 
acted as the greatest force the Western world 
ever felt, and had drawn man’s activities to 
herself more strongly than any other power, 
natural or super-natural, had ever done; the 
historian’s business was to follow the track 
of the energy; to find where it came from and 
where it went to; its complex source and 
shifting channels; its values, equivalents, 
conversions. It could scarcely be more 
complex than radium; it could hardly be de- 
flected, diverted, polarized, absorbed more 
perplexingly than other radiant matter. 
Adams knew nothing about any of them, but 
as a mathematical problem of influence on 
human progress, though all were occult, all 
reacted on his mind, and he rather inclined 
to think the Virgin easiest to handle. 

The pursuit turned out to be long and 
tortuous, leading at last into the vast forests 
of scholastic science. From Zeno to Des- 
cartes, hand in hand with Thomas Aquinas, 
Montaigne, and Pascal, one stumbled as 
stupidly as though one were still a German 
student of 1860. Only with the instinct of 
despair could one force one’s self into this old 
thicket of ignorance after having been re- 
pulsed at a score of entrances more promis- 
ing and more popular. Thus far, no path 
had led anywhere, unless perhaps to an ex- 
ceedingly modest living. Forty-five years 
of study,had proved to be quite futile for the 
pursuit of power; one controlled no more 
force in 1900 than in 1850, although the 
amount of force controlled by society had 
enormously increased. The secret of educa- 
tion still hid itself somewhere behind igno- 
rance, and one fumbled over it as feebly as 


ever. In such labyrinths, the staff is a force 


almost more necessary than the legs; the pen - 
becomes a sort of blind-man’s dog, to keep > 


him from falling into the gutters. The pen 


works for itself, and acts like a hand, model- 
ling the plastic material over and over again 
to the form that suits it best. The form is 
never arbitrary, but is a sort of growth like 
crystallization, as any artist knows too well; 
for often the pencil or pen runs into side- 
paths and shapelessness, loses its relations, 
stops or is bogged. Then it has to return on 
its trail, and recover, if it can, its line of 
force. The result of a year’s work depends 
more on what is struck out than on what is 
left in; on the sequence of the main lines of 
thought, than on their play or variety. 
Compelled once more to lean heavily on this 


support, Adams covered more thousands of © 
pages with figures as formal as though they 
were algebra, laboriously striking out, alter-_ 


ing, burning, experimenting, until the year 


had expired, the Exposition had long been — 


closed, and winter drawing to its end, before 


he sailed from Cherbourg, on January 19, — 


1901, for home. 


Vis Nova (1903-1904) 


Ten years had passed since he last crossed 
the Mississippi, and he found everything new. 
In this great region from Pittsburgh through 
Ohio and Indiana, agriculture had made way 


for steam; tall chimneys reeked smoke on — 
every horizon, and dirty suburbs filled with — 
scrap-iron, scrap-paper and cinders, formed — 


the setting of every town. Evidently, clean- 
liness was not to be the birthmark of the 
new American, but this matter of discards 
concerned the measure of force little, while 
the chimneys and cinders concerned it so 
much that Adams thought the Secretary of 
State should have rushed to the platform at 


: 


‘ 


every station to ask who were the people; 


for the American of the prime seemed to be 
extinct with the Shawnee and the buffalo. 
The subject grew quickly delicate. History 
told little about these millions of Germans 
and Slavs, or whatever their race-names, who 
had overflowed these regions as though the 
Rhine and the Danube had turned their 
floods into the Ohio. John Hay was as 
strange to the Mississippi River as though 
he had not been bred on its shores, and the 
city of St. Louis had turned its back on the 
noblest work of nature, leaving it bankrupt 
between its own banks. The new American 
showed his parentage proudly; he was the 
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child of steam and the brother of the dynamo, 
and already, within less than thirty years, 
this mass of mixed humanities, brought to- 
gether by steam, was squeezed and welded 
into approach to shape; a product of so much 
mechanical power, and bearing no distinctive 
marks but that of its pressure. The new 
American, like the new European, was the 
servant of the power-house, as the European 
of the twelfth century was the servant of the 
Church, and the features would follow the 
parentage. 

The St. Louis Exposition was its first 
creation in the twentieth century; and, for 
that reason, acutely interesting. One saw 
here a third-rate town of half-a-million 
people without history, education, unity, or 
art, and with little capital — without even an 
element of natural interest except the river 
which it studiously ignored —but doing 
what London, Paris, or New York would 


have shrunk from attempting. This new 


social conglomerate, with no tie but its 
steam-power and not much of that, threw 


‘away thirty or forty million dollars on a 


pageant as ephemeral as a stage flat. The 
world had never witnessed so marvellous a 
phantasm; by night Arabia’s crimson sands 
had never returned a glow half so astonishing, 
as one wandered among long lines of white 
palaces, exquisitely lighted by thousands 
on thousands of electric candles, soft, rich, 
shadowy, palpable in their sensuous depths; 
all in deep silence, profound solitude, listen- 
ing for a voice or a foot-fall or the plash of an 
oar, as through the Emir Mirza were display- 
ing the beauties of this City of Brass, which 
could show nothing half so beautiful as this 
illumination, with its vast, white, monu- 
mental solitude, bathed in the pure light of 
setting suns. One enjoyed it with iniquitous 
rapture, not because of exhibits but rather 
because of their want. Here was a paradox 
like the stellar universe that fitted one’s 
mental faults. Had there been no exhibits 
at all, and no visitors, one would have en- 
joyed it only the more. 

Here education found new forage. That 
the power was wasted, the art indifferent, the 
economic failure complete, added just so 
much to the interest. The chaos of education 
approached a dream. One asked one’s self 
whether this extravagance reflected the past 
or imaged the future; whether it was a cre- 
ation of the old American or a promise of 
the new one. No prophet could be believed, 
but a pilgrim of power, without constituency 
to flatter, might allow himself to hope. The 


prospect from the Exposition was pleasant; 
one seemed to see almost an adequate motive 
for power; almost a scheme for progress. In 
another half-century, the people of the central 
valleys should have hundreds of millions to 
throw away more easily than in 1900 they 
could throw away tens; and by that time they 
might know what they wanted. Possibly 
they might even have learned how to reach it. 

This was an optimist’s hope, shared by few 
except pilgrims of World’s Fairs, and frankly 
dropped by the multitude, for, east of the 
Mississippi, the St. Louis Exposition met a 
deliberate conspiracy of silence, discouraging, 
beyond measure, to an optimistic dream of 
future strength in American expression. The 
party got back to Washington on May 24, 
and before sailing for Europe, Adams went 
over, one warm evening, to bid good-bye on 
the garden-porch of the White House. He 
found himself the first person who urged Mrs. 
Roosevelt to visit the Exposition for its 
beauty, and, as far as he ever knew, the 
last. 

He left St. Louis May 22, 1904, and on 
Sunday, June 5, found himself again in the 
town of Coutances, where the people of 
Normandy had built, towards the year 1250, 
an Exposition which architects still admired 
and tourists visited, for it was thought 
singularly expressive of force as. well as of 
grace in the Virgin. On this Sunday, the 
Norman world was celebrating a pretty 
church-feast — the Féte Dieu—and_ the 
streets were filled with altars to the Virgin, 
covered with flowers and foliage; the pave- 
ments strewn with paths of leaves and the 
spring handiwork of nature; the cathedral 
densely thronged at mass. The scene was 
graceful. The Virgin did not shut her costly 
Exposition on Sunday, or any other day, even 
to American senators.who had shut the St. 
Louis Exposition to her — or for her; and a 
historical tramp would gladly have offered a 
candle, or even a candle-stick in her honor, if 
she would have taught him her relation with 
the deity of the Senators. The power of the 
Virgin had been plainly One, embracing all 
human activity; while the power of the 
Senate, or its deity, seemed — might one say 
— to be more or less ashamed of man and his 
work. The matter had no great interest as 
far as it concerned the somewhat obscure 
mental processes of Senators who could 
probably have given no clearer idea than 
priests of the deity they supposed them- 
selves to honor — if that was indeed their 
purpose; but it interested a student of 
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force, Curious to measure its manifestations. 
Apparently the Virgin — or her Son — had 
no longer the force to build expositions that 
one cared to visit, but had the force to close 
them. The force was still real, serious, and, 
at St. Louis, had been anxiously measured in 
actual money-value. 

That it was actual and serious in France as 
in the Senate Chamber at Washington,proved 
itself at once by forcing Adams to buy an 
automobile, which was a supreme demon- 
stration because this was the form of force 
which Adams most abominated. He had 
set aside the summer for study of the Virgin, 
not as a sentiment but as a motive power, 
which had left monuments widely scattered 
and not easily reached. The automobile 
alone could unite them in any reasonable 
sequence, and although the force of the auto- 
mobile, for the purposes of a commercial 
traveller, seemed to have no relation what- 
ever to the force that inspired a Gothic 
cathedral, the Virgin in the twelfth century 
would have guided and controlled both bag- 
man and architect, as she controlled the 
seeker of history. In his mind the problem 
offered itself as to Newton; it was a matter of 
mutual attraction, and he knew it, in his own 


! beh 
case, to be a formula as precise as s = es if he 


could but experimentally prove it. Of the 
attraction he needed no proof on his own 
account; the costs of his automobile were 
more than sufficient: but as teacher he needed 
to speak for others than himself. For him, 
the Virgin was an adorable mistress, who led 
the automobile and its owner where she would, 
to her wonderful palaces and chateaux, from 
Chartres to Rouen, and thence to Amiens and 
Laon, and a score of others, kindly receiving, 
amusing, charming and dazzling her lover, as 
though she were Aphrodite herself, worth all 
else that man ever dreamed. He _ never 
doubted her force, since he felt it to the last 
fibre of his being, and could not more dispute 
its mastery than he could dispute the force of 
gravitation of which he knew nothing but the 
formula. He was only too glad to yield him- 
self entirely, not to her charm or to any 
sentimentality of religion, but to her mental 
and physical energy of creation which had 
built up these World’s Fairs of thirteenth- 
century force that turned Chicago and. St. 
Louis pale. 

“Both were faiths and both are gone,”’ 
said Matthew Arnold of the Greek and Norse 
divinities; but the business of a student was 
to ask where they had gone. The Virgin had 


not even altogether gone; her fading away 
had been excessively slow. Her adorer had 
pursued her too long, too far, and into too 
many manifestations of her power, to admit 
that she had any equivalent either of quantity 
or kind, in the actual world, but he could still 
less admit her annihilation as energy. 

So he went on wooing, happy in the 
thought that at last he had found a mistress 
who could see no difference in the age of her 
lovers. Her own age had no time-measure. 
For years past, incited by John La Farge, 
Adams had devoted his summer schooling to 
the study of her glass at Chartres and else- 
where, and if the automobile had one vilesse 
more useful than another, it was that of a 
century a minute; that of passing from one 
century to another without break. The 
centuries dropped like autumn leaves in one’s 
road, and one was not fined for running over 
them too fast. When the thirteenth lost 
breath, the fourteenth caught on, and the 
sixteenth ran close ahead. The hunt for the 
Virgin’s glass opened rich preserves. Es- 
pecially the sixteenth century ran riot in. 
sensuous worship. Then the ocean of 
religion, which had flooded France, broke 
into Shelley’s light dissolved in star-showers 
thrown, which had left every remote village 
strewn with fragments that flashed like 
jewels, and were tossed into hidden clefts of 
peace and forgetfulness. One dared not pass 
a parish church in Champagne or Touraine 
without stopping to look for its window of 
fragments, where one’s glass discovered the 
Christ-child in his manger, nursed by the 
head of a fragmentary donkey, with a Cupid 
playing into its long ears from the balustrade 
of a Venetian palace, guarded by a legless 
Flemish Jezbwache, standing on his head with 
a broken halbert; all invoked in prayer by 
remnants of the donors and their children 
that might have been drawn by Fouquet or 
Pinturicchio, in colors as fresh and living as 
the day they were burned in, and with feeling 
that still consoled the faithful for the paradise 
they had paid for and lost. France abounds 
in sixteenth-century glass, Paris alone 
contains acres of it, and the neighborhood 
within fifty miles contains scores of churches 
where the student may still imagine himself 
three hundred years old, kneeling before the 
Virgin’s window in the silent solitude of an 
empty faith, crying his culp, beating his 
breast, confessing his historical sins, weighed 
down by the rubbish of sixty-six years’ 
education, and still desperately hoping to 
understand.... 
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From MONT-SAINT-MICHEL 
AND CHARTRES 
(1904, 1913 


The Virgin of Chartres 


We must take ten minutes to accustom our 
eyes to the light, and we had better use them 
to seek the reason why we come to Chartres 
rather than to Rheims or Amiens or Bourges, 
for the cathedral that fills our ideal. The 
truth is, there are several reasons; there gen- 
erally are, for doing the things we like; and 
after you have studied Chartres to the 
ground, and got your reasons settled, you 
will never find an antiquarian to agree with 
you; the architects will probably listen to you 
with contempt; and even these excellent 
priests, whose kindness is great, whose pa- 
tience is heavenly, and whose good opinion 
you would so gladly gain, will turn from you 
with pain, if not with horror. The Gothic is 
singular in this; one seems easily at home in 
the Renaissance; one is not too strange in 
the Byzantine; as for the Roman, it is our- 
selves; and we could walk blindfolded 
through every chink and cranny of the 
Greek mind; all these styles seem modern, 
when we come close to them; but the Gothic 
gets away. No two men think alike about 
it, and no woman agrees with either man. 
The Church itself never agreed about it, and 
the architects agree even less than the 
priests. To most minds it casts too many 
shadows; it wraps itself in mystery ; and when 
people talk of mystery, they commonly mean 
fear. To others, the Gothic seems hoary 
with age and decrepitude, and its shadows 
mean death. What is curious to watch is the 
fanatical conviction of the Gothic enthusiast, 
to whom the twelfth century means exuber- 
ant youth, the eternal child of Wordsworth, 
over whom its immortality broods like the 
day; it is so simple and yet so complicated ; it 
sees so much and so little; it loves so many 
toys and cares for so few necessities; its 
youth is so young, its age so old, and its 
youthful yearning for old thought is so dis- 
concerting, like the mysterious senility of the 
baby that — 


Deaf and silent, reads the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind. 


One need not take it more seriously than 
one takes the baby itself. Our amusement 
is to play with it, and to catch its meaning in 
its smile; and whatever Chartres may be 


now, when young it was a smile. To the 
Church, no doubt, its cathedral here has a 
fixed and administrative meaning, which is 
the same as that of every other bishop’s seat 
and with which we have nothing whatever 
to do. To us, it is a child’s fancy; a toy- 
house to please the Queen of Heaven, — to 
please her so much that she would be happy 
in it, — to charm her till she smiled. 

The Queen Mother was as majestic as you 
like; she was absolute; she could be stern; 
she was not above being angry; but she was 
still a woman, who loved grace, beauty, 
ornament, — her toilette, robes, jewels; — 
who considered the arrangements of her 
palace with attention, and liked both light 
and colour; who kept a keen eye on her 
Court, and exacted prompt and willing obedi- 
ence from king and arch-bishops as well as 
from beggars and drunken priests. She pro- 
tected her friends and punished her enemies. 
She required space, beyond what was known 
in the Courts of kings, because she was 
liable at all times to have ten thousand 
people begging her for favours — mostly in- 
consistent with law —and deaf to refusal. 
She was extremely sensitive to neglect, to 
disagreeable impressions, to want of intelli- 
gence in her surroundings. She was the 
greatest artist, as she was the greatest phi- 
losopher and musician and _theologist, that 
ever lived on earth, except her Son, Who, at 
Chartres, is still an Infant under her guardi- 
anship. Her taste was infallible; her sen- 
tence eternally final. This church was built 
for her in this spirit of simple-minded, 
practical, utilitarian faith, — in this single- 
ness of thought, exactly as a little girl sets up 
a doll-house for her favourite blonde doll. 
Unless you can go back to your dolls, you are 
out of place here. If you can go back to 
them, and get rid for one small hour of the 
weight of custom, you shall see Chartres in 
glory. 

The palaces of earthly queens were hoyels 
compared with these palaces of the Queen of 
Heaven at Chatres, Paris, Laon, Noyon, 
Rheims, Amiens, Rouen, Bayeux, Coutances, 
—a list that might be stretched into a vol- 
ume. The nearest approach we have made 
to a palace was the Merveille at Mont-Saint- 
Michel, but no Queen had a palace equal to 
that. The Merveille was built, or designed, 
about the year 1200; toward the 1500, Louis 
XI built a great castle at Loches in Touraine, 
and there Queen Anne de Bretagne had 
apartments which still exist, and which we 
will visit. At Blois you shall see the resi- 
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dence which served for Catherine de Medicis 
till her death in 1589. Anne de Bretagne 
was trebly queen, and Catherine de Medicis 
took her standard of comfort from the 
luxury of Florence. At Versailles you can 
see the apartments which the queens of the 
Bourbon line occupied through their century 
of magnificence. All put together, and then 
trebled in importance, could not rival the 
splendour of any single cathedral dedicated 
to Queen Mary in the thirteenth century; 
and of them all, Chartres was built to be 
peculiarly and exceptionally her delight. * * * 
_ The measure of this devotion, which proves 
to any religious American mind, beyond 
possible cavil, its serious and_ practical 
reality, is the money it cost. According to 
statistics, in the single century between 1170 
and 1270, the French built eighty cathedrals 
and nearly five hundred churches of the 
cathedral class, which would have cost, ac- 
cording to an estimate made in 1840, more 
than five thousand millions to replace. 
Five thousand million francs is a thousand 
million dollars, and this covered only the 
great churches of a single century. The 
same scale of expenditure had been going on 
since the year 1000, and almost every parish 
in France had rebuilt its church in stone; to 
this day France is strewn with the ruins of 
this architecture, and yet the still preserved 
churches of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, among the churches that belong to 
the Romanesque and Transition period, are 
numbered by hundreds until they reach well 
into the thousands. The share of this 
capital which was — if one may use a com- 
mercial figure — invested in the Virgin can- 
not be fixed, any more than the total sum 
given to religious objects between 1000 and 
1300; but in a spiritual and artistic sense, it 
was almost the whole, and expressed an in- 
tensity of conviction never again reached by 
any passion, whether of religion, of loyalty, of 
patriotism, or of wealth; perhaps never even 
parallelled by any single economic effort, ex- 
cept in war. Nearly every great church of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries be- 
longed to Mary, until in France one asks for 
the church of Notre Dame as though it meant 
cathedral; but, not satisfied with this, she 
contracted the habit of requiring in all 
churches a chapel of her own, called in 
English the “Lady Chapel,” which was apt 
to be as large as the church but was always 
meant to be handsomer; and there, behind 
the high altar, in her own private apartment, 
Mary sat, receiving her innumerable suppli- 


ants, and ready at any moment to step up 
upon the high altar itself to support the tot- 
tering authority of the local saint. 

Expenditure like this rests invariably on 
an economic idea. Just as the French of the 
nineteenth century invested their surplus 
capital in a railway system in the belief that 
they would make money by it in this life, in 
the thirteenth they trusted their money to 
the Queen of Heaven because of their belief in 
her power to repay it with interest in the life 
to come. The investment was based on the 
power of Mary as Queen rather than on any 
orthodox Church conception of the Virgin’s 
legitimate station. Papal Rome never 
greatly loved Byzantine empresses or French 
queens. The Virgin of Chartres was never 
wholly sympathetic to the Roman Curia. 
To this day the Church writers — like the 
Abbé Bulteau or M. Rohault de Fleury — 
are singularly shy of the true Virgin of 
majesty, whether at. Chartres or at Byzan- 
tium or wherever she is seen. The fathers 
Martin and Cahier at Bourges alone felt her 
true value. Had the Church controlled her, 
the Virgin would perhaps have remained 
prostrate at the foot of the Cross. Dragged 
by a Byzantine Court, backed by popular 
insistence and impelled by overpowering 
self-interest, the Church accepted the Virgin 
throned and crowned, seated by Christ, the 
Judge throned and crowned; but even this 
did not wholly satisfy the French of the 
thirteenth century who seemed bent on ab- 
sorbing Christ in His Mother, and making 
the Mother the Church, and Christ the 
Symbol! #-4* 

Constantly — one might better say at 
once, officially, she was addressed in these 
terms of supreme majesty: ‘Imperatrix 
supernorum!” ‘‘Coeli Regina!” ‘Aula 
regalis!”’ but the twelfth century seemed de- 
termined to carry the idea out to its logical 
conclusion in defiance of dogma. Not only 
was the Son absorbed in the Mother, or re- 
presented as under her guardianship, but the 
Father fared no better, and the Holy Ghost 
followed. The poets regarded the Virgin as 
the “Templum Trinitatis”; “totius Trini- 
tatis nobile Triclinium.” She was the re- 
fectory of the Trinity — the “Triclinium” 
— because the refectory was the largest 
room and contained the whole of the mem- 
bers, and was divided in three parts by two 
rows of columns. She was the “Templum 
Trinitatis,”’ the Church itself, with its triple 
aisle. The Trinity was absorbed in her. 

This is a delicate subject in the Church, 
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and you must feel it with delicacy, without 
brutally insisting on its necessary contradic- 
tions. All theology and all philosophy are 
full of contradictions quite as flagrant and far 
less sympathetic.. This particular variety of 
religious faith is simply human, and has made 
its appearance in one form or another in 
nearly all religions; but though the twelfth 
century carried it to an extreme, and at 
Chartres you see it in its most charming ex- 
pression, we have got always to make allow- 
ances for what was going on beneath the sur- 
face in men’s minds, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and for-the latent scepticism which 
lurks behind all faith. The Church itself 
never quite accepted the full claims of what 
was called Mariolatry. One may be sure, 
too, that the bourgeois capitalist and the 
student of the schools, each from his own 
point of view, watched the Virgin with anx- 
ious interest. The bourgeois had put an 
enormous share of his capital into what was 
in fact an economical speculation, not unlike 
the South Sea Scheme, or the railway system 
of our own time; except that in one case the 
energy was devoted to shortening the road to 
Heaven; in the other, to shortening the road 
to Paris; but no serious schoolman could have 
felt entirely convinced that God would enter 
into a business partnership with man, to es- 
tablish a sort of joint-stock society for alter- 
ing the operation of divine and universal 
laws. The bourgeois cared little for the 
philosophical doubt if the economical result 
proved to be good, but he watched this result 
with his usual practical sagacity, and re- 
quired an experience of only about three 
generations (1200-1300) to satisfy himself 
that relics were not certain in their effects; 
that the Saints were not always able or will- 
ing to help; that Mary herself could not cer- 
tainly be bought or bribed; that prayer with- 
out money seemed to be quite as efficacious 
as prayer with money; and that neither the 
road to Heaven nor Heaven itself had been 
made surer or brought nearer by an invest- 
ment of capital which amounted to the best 
part of the wealth of France. Economically 
speaking, he became satisfied that his enor- 
mous money-investment had proved to be an 
almost total loss, and the reaction on his 
mind was as violent as the emotion. For 
three hundred years it prostrated France. 
The efforts of the bourgeoisie and the peasan- 
try to recover their property, so far as it was 
recoverable, have lasted to the present day 
and we had best take care not to get mixed in 
those passions. 


If you are to get the full enjoyment of 
Chartres, you must, for the time, believe in 
Mary as Bernard and Adam did, and feel her 
presence as the architects did, in every stone 
they placed, and every touch they chiselled. 
You must try first to rid your mind of the 
traditional idea that the Gothic is an inten- 
tional expression of religious gloom. The 
necessity for light was the motive of the 
Gothic architects. They needed light and 
always more light, until they sacrificed 
safety and common sense in trying to get it. 
They converted their walls into windows, 
raised their vaults, diminished their piers, 
until their churches could no longer stand. 
You will see the limits at Beauvais; at Char- 
tres we have not got so far, but even here, in 
places where the Virgin wanted it, —as 
above the high altar, —the architect has 
taken all the light there was to take. For 
the same reason, fenestration became the 
most important part of the Gothic archi- 
tect’s work, and at Chartres was uncom- 
monly interesting because the architect was 
obliged to design a new system, which should 
at the same time satisfy the laws of construc- 
tion and the taste and imagination of Mary. 
No doubt the first command of the Queen of 
Heaven was for light, but the second, at least 
equally imperative, was for colour. Any 
earthly queen, even though she were not 
Byzantine in taste, loved colour; and the 
truest of queens — the only true Queen of 
Queens — had richer and finer taste in colour 
than the queens of fifty earthly kingdoms, as 
you will see when we come to the immense 
effort to gratify her in the glass of her win- 
dows. Illusion for illusion, — granting for 
the moment that Mary was an illusion, — 
the Virgin Mother in this instance repaid to 
her worshippers a larger return for their 
money than the capitalist has ever been able 
to get, at least in this world, from any other 
illusion of wealth which he has tried to make 
a source of pleasure and profit. 

The next point on which Mary evidently 
insisted was the arrangement for her private 
apartments, the apse, as distinguished from 
her throne-room, the choir; both being quite 
distinct from the hall, or reception-room of 
the public, which was the nave with its en- 
largements in the transepts. This arrange- 
ment marks the distinction between churches 
built as shrines for the deity and churches 
built as halls of worship for the public. The 
difference is chiefly in the apse, and the apse 
of Chartres is the most interesting of all apses 
from this point of view. 
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The Virgin required chiefly these three 
things, or, if you: like, these four: space, 
light, convenience; and colour decoration to 
unite and harmonize the whole. This con- 
cerns the interior; on the exterior she re- 
quired statuary, and the only complete sys- 
tem of decorative sculpture that existed 
seems to belong to her churches: — Paris, 
Rheims, Amiens, and Chatres. Mary re- 
quired all this magnificence at Chartres for 
herself alone, not for the public. As far as 
one can see into the spirit of the builders, 
Chartres was exclusively intended for the 
Virgin, as the Temple of Abydos was in- 
tended for Osiris. The wants of man, beyond 
a mere roof-cover, and perhaps space to some 
degree, enter to no very great extent into the 
problem of Chartres. Man came to render 
homage or to ask favours. The Queen re- 
ceived him in her palace, where she alone 
was at home, and alone gave commands. 

The artist’s second thought was to exclude 
from his work everything that could dis- 
please Mary; and since Mary differed from 
living queens only in infinitely greater 
majesty and refinement, the artist could 
admit only what pleased the actual taste of 
the great ladies who dictated taste at the 
Courts of France and England, which sur- 
rounded the little Court of the Counts of 
Chartres. What they were — these women 


of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries — we 
shall have to see or seek in other directions, 
but Chartres is perhaps the most magnificent 
and permanent monument they left of their 
taSpe cos 

Of course, the Virgin was actually and con- 
stantly present during all this labour, and 
gave her assistance to it, but you would get 
no light on the architecture from listening to 
an account of her miracles, nor do they 
heighten the effect of popular faith. With- 
out the conviction of her personal presence, 
men would not have been inspired; but, to us, 
it is rather the inspiration of the art which 
proves the Virgin’s presence, and we can 
better see the conviction of it in the work 
than in the words. Every day, as the work 
went on, the Virgin was present, directing 
the architects, and it is this direction that we 
are going to study, if you have now got a 
realizing sense of what it meant. Without 
this sense, the church is dead. Most persons 
of a deeply religious nature would. tell you 
emphatically that nine churches out of ten 
actually were dead-born, after the thirteenth 
century, and that church architecture be- 
came a pure matter of mechanism and math- 
ematics; but that is a question for you to de- 
cide when you come to it; and the pleasure 
consists not in seeing the death, but in feeling 
the life. , 
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HENRY ADAMS 
(1918) 


The display of a copy of The Education of 
Henry Adams has been a kind of hall-mark of 
distinction for any private library, ever since 
the book was printed and distributed to a 
few friends of the author in 1907. Even to 
have read its jealously guarded pages was 
something to boast of, and the initiated were 
wont to wag their heads over its revelations 
as over some exotic drink which they were 
expected to admire, but which teased their 
palate by its strange flavour. And now the 
volume is published to the world, and one 
wonders what the world will make of it — 
perhaps nothing. Yet simply as the record 
of an unusual life it is certainly entertaining 
above the average, and would be doubly so 
were it half as long. The virtue of cynicism 
is its point, and only the genial can afford to 
be diffuse. Mr. Adams was nothing if not 


cynical; had he learned the rare art of com- 
pression, he might have produced a work 
worthy of a place beside the autobiographies 
of Gibbon and Franklin. | 
No other man of this country, save his 
brothers, one of whom, the late Charles 
Francis Adams, has followed his example, 
had quite such material at his disposal. Son 
of the elder Charles Francis Adams, grandson 
of a President, and great-grandson of the 
mighty John of Revolutionary fame, his 
conscience was a kind of historical epitome. 
As private secretary of his father at the 
British court during the Civil War, he saw 
the inside of that society and government 
towards whose public manifestation his 
family had lived in a state of hereditary feud. 
As a member of the Harvard faculty for 
seven years, he is said to have introduced 
the first historical seminary into an Ameri- 
can college. As an author, not to mention 
his privately printed Mont-Saint-Michel and 


these shadowy corridors. 
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Chartres (recently republished by the au- 
thority of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects) and his unacknowledged novels Esther 
and Democracy, he produced a history of the 
United States under Jefferson and Madison 


_ notable for its original and broad use of 
sources, for its judicious characterizations, 
and its sustained interest. 
_ Washington, where his later and some of his 
_ earlier years were spent, he saw familiarly 
the working of a government which he 
_ admired no more than he did that of London. 
_ As a friend, he was close to John Hay and 
_ Clarence King, great men in this field, the 


As a citizen of 


latter especially, though little known to the 
world, yet by the few idolized as the deus 
presens of social joy and wisdom. 

Not many men of the past generation 
enjoyed such opportunities of watching the 
drama of life, and perhaps none of them 
excelled him in the power of penetrating 
beneath the surface of things; and this power 
is none the less amazing when, as often 
happened with him, the lifted curtain, behind 
which we looked for the revelation of some 
well-staged scene of history, exhibited only 
the disarray of planless confusion. That 
indeed is the moral of the book — if moral it 
may be called — the baffled sense of mystery 
behind the veil of apparent design. ‘‘ King 
and Hay and Adams could neither of them 
escape floundering through the corridors of 
chaos,” he says, with an ungrammatical 
reminiscence of Longfellow, ‘‘ that opened as 
they passed to the end.” 

But this is to anticipate. What we have 
to note now is the pungent interest of Adams’s 


| comments on the figures thrown up in flashes 


of light beside him as he journeyed through 
Sometimes it is a 
whole society that furnished him with a dis- 
charge of epigrams. First it is the people 
among whom he was born, and who stamped 
their traits upon his own soul: 


Resistance to something was the law of New 
England nature; the boy looked out on the 
world with the instinct of resistance; for 
numberless generations his predecessors had 
viewed the world chiefly as a thing to be 
reformed, filled with evil forces to be abolished, 
and they saw no reason to suppose that they 
had wholly succeeded in the abolition; the duty 
was unchanged. ‘That duty implied not only 
resistance to evil, but hatred of it. Boys natu- 
rally look on all force as an enemy, and gener- 
ally find it so, but the New Englander, whether 
boy or man, in his long struggle with a stingy or 
hostile universe, had learned also to love the 
pleasure of hating; his joys were few. 


Beside this one might set his summary 
characterization of the opposite type as he 
came into contact with it asa Harvard under- 
graduate: “Strictly, the southerner had no 
mind; he had temperament. He was not a 
scholar; he had no intellectual training; he 
could not analyse an idea, and he could not 
even conceive of admitting two; but in life 
one could get along very well without ideas, 
if one had only the social instinct.” To 
complete the gallery I may quote his report 
of a national trait which had exercised the 


wit of Shakespeare and Swift and Horace 


Walpole and a long succession of observers 
of human nature as minted in Great Britain. 


The English themselves [he remarks while in 
London] hardly conceived that their mind was 
either economical, sharp, or direct; but the 
defect that most struck an American was its 
enormous waste in eccentricity. Americans 
needed and used their whole energy, and ap- 
plied it with close economy; but English society 
was eccentric by law and for sake of the eccen- 
tricity itself. The commonest phrase over- 
heard at an English club or dinner-table was 
that so-and-so “‘is quite mad.’’ It was no 
offense to so-and-so; it hardly distinguished him 
from his fellows; and when applied to.a public 
man, like Gladstone, it was qualified by epithets 
much more forcible. Eccentricity was so gen- 
eral as to become hereditary distinction. It 
made the chief charm of English society as well 
as its chief terror. 


The epigrammatic flavour is sufficient to lend 
some freshness to a truism as old as Hamlet's 
clown, but Adams’s further query whether 
this eccentricity is a sign of strength or weak- 
ness, and his remarks on its working when 
brought into conflict with the plainer methods 
of his father and Thurlow and William Evarts, 
add a quality of reflection that is not at all 
trite. Nor did his keen understanding for- 
sake him when dealing with individuals, as 
might be instanced by his characterizations 
of the men just named, or of such other 
politicians as Grant and McKinley and their 
Cabinets. Of mere anecdote the pages 
contain comparatively little, although here 
and there a good story gets entangled in his 
web of comments. ‘Those who have some 
knowledge of Henry Reeve, the solemn, 
bulky, busy, doctrinaire editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and of the Grotes, will be 
amused by this rencontre. ‘‘Every one,” 
says Adams, “had heard of Mrs. Grote as 
‘the origin of the word grotesque.’ Every 
one had laughed at the story of Reeve 
approaching Mrs. Grote, with his usual 
somewhat florid manner, asking in his literary 
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dialect how her husband the historian was: 
— ‘And how is the learned Grotius?’ ‘Pretty 
well, thank you, Puffendorf!’ One winced 
at the word, as though it were a drawing of 
Forain.”’ Best of all, best of all at least for 
the lover of literature who tempers his en- 
thusiasm with a grain of hard-headed cyni- 
cism, -is Adams’s account of meeting with 
Swinburne at the home of Lord Houghton, 
and this pendant to it of a later date: 


Ten years afterwards Adams met him [Swin- 
burne] at the Geneva Conference, fresh from 
Paris, bubbling with delight at a call he had 
made on Hugo: ‘‘I was shown into a large 
room,’’ he said, ‘‘with women and men seated 
in chairs against the walls, and Hugo at one end 
throned. Noone spoke. At last Hugo raised 
his voice solemnly, and uttered the words: 
‘Quant 4 moi, je crois en Dieu!’ Silence fol- 
lowed. Then a woman responded as if in deep 
meditation: ‘Chose sublime! un Dieu qui croit 
en Dieu!’”’ 


But it is not as a gallery of character 
etchings or as a repertory of stories that Mr. 
Adams’s book mainly interests us; it is al- 
ways the observer more than the observed 
that holds our attention, the effect being 
much the same as if we were reading a novel 
of Henry James, in which we are less con- 
cerned with the narrated acts of a group of 
men and women than with the colour these 
actions will take in the mind of some outside 
spectator, revealed or half-revealed. With 
both the novelist and the biographer the 
impelling motive is curiosity rather than 
sympathy; but with a difference. In James 
we feel more the detachment of a mere 
psychological experimenter, the unconcern 
of one who creates a world of complex emo- 
tions and wills for the somewhat chilly 
pleasure of taking apart what he has so care- 
fully put together; whereas in Adams there is 
always present the eager desire to discover 
in the drama some elusive truth which, if 
found, would give a meaning to its unfolding 
scenes. The autobiography is well named 
The Education of Henry Adams, though we 
surmise from the beginning that no lesson will 
ever be learned, and that the learner has set 
himself to decipher a text in a foreign tongue 
without grammar or lexicon in his hands. 

In a way the test before him was not one 
of his own choice, but forced on him by 
birth and inheritance. This breed of New 
England, of whom he was so consciously a 
titled representative, had once come out from 
the world for the sake of a religious and 
political affirmation — the two were originally 
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one — to confirm which they were ready to 
deny all the other values of life. For the 
liberty to follow this affirmation they would 
discard tradition and authority and form and 
symbol and all that ordinarily binds men to- 
gether in the bonds of habit. But the liberty 
of denying may itself become a habit. The 
intellectual history of New England is in fact 
the record of the encroachment of this liberty 
on the very affirmation for which it was at 
first the bulwark. By a gradual elimination 
of its positive content the faith of the people 
had passed from Calvinism to Unitarianism, 
and from this to free thinking, until in the 
days of our Adams there was little left to the 
intellect but a great denial: 


Of all the conditions of his youth which after- 
wards puzzled the grown up man, this disap- 
pearance of religion puzzled him most. The 
boy went to church twice every Sunday; he was 
taught to read his Bible, and he learned re- 
ligious poétry by heart; he believed in a mild 
Deism; he prayed; he went through all the 
forms; but neither to him nor to his brothers or 
sisters was religion real. Even the mild disci- 
pline of the Unitarian church was so irksome 
that they all threw_it off at the first possible 
moment, and never afterwards entered a 
church. The religious instinct had vanished, 
and could not be revived, although one made in 
later life many efforts to recover it. That the 
most powerful emotion of man, next to the 
sexual, should disappear, might be a personal 
defect of his own; but that the most intelligent 
society, led by the most intelligent clergy, in the 
most moral conditions he ever knew, should 
have solved all the problems of the universe so 
thoroughly as to have quite ceased making 
itself anxious about past or future, and should 
have persuaded itself that all the problems 
which had convulsed human thought from 


earliest recorded time, were not worth discuss- | 


ing, seemed to him the most curious social 
phenomenon he had to account for in a long life. 


So the original affirmation had been 
swallowed up in its own defences, while the 
negative impulse grew “‘to a degree that in 
the long run became positive and hostile.” 
But with this intellectual negation there 
remained almost in full force the moral 
impulse which from the first had been 


so intimately associated with a negative — 


separatism. This is the key we must hold in 
our hands if we would enter into the inner life 
of Henry Adams and the other New Eng- 
landers of his generation, taking the word 
broadly — we must, if possible, put ourselves 
into the state of men whose conscience was 
moving, so to speak, 7n vacuo, like a dis- 
possessed ghost seeking a substantial habi- 
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tation. Adams “tended towards negation 
on his own account, as one side of the New 
England mind had always done.’’ In this 
vacuum various minds sought relief in 
various ways, connecting themselves naturally 
with the contemporary currents of European 
thought. Emerson, as the purest spirit of 
them all, would rest in the bare liberty of 
prophesying, in the security of an intuition 
content in itself and careless of all preceding 
experience as formulated in law and custom. 
He was par excellence the pure Romantic, 
yet withal a New Englander at heart, not a 
German. John Fiske, if we may extend the 
limits of a generation so far, looked to the new 
discoveries of scientific evolution to give 
substance to the vague cosmic deity which 
had swum into the place of the Christian 
Jehovah. Most significant of all in some 
respects for our present subject is the case 
of Charles Eliot Norton. With him New 
England scepticism merges into the contented 
agnosticism of his British friends, particularly 
of Leslie Stephen, while the sting of con- 
science takes the form of distress at the 
licence of an agnostic society. So he writes, 
in one vein to Goldwin Smith: 


Possibly I regret less than you do the giving 
up of the old faith, and the being compelled to 
renounce as hopeless every attempt to solve the 
problems which excite our curiosity. The posi- 
tion toward the universe in which we find our- 
selves seems to me on the whole the manliest 
which has been attained. We are thrown back 
on our own resources to make the best of our 
lives. A new sense of responsibility is aroused 
in us, and, by the narrowing of the limits of our 
hopes and expectations, we find ourselves more 
capable of using our faculties for legitimate and 
rational ends. 


But when the conscience of Norton is speak- 
ing we hear words very different from those 
of his reason just quoted. So, for instance, 
he writes to Leslie Stephen: 


It looks as if the world were entering on a 
new stage of experience, unlike anything hereto- 
fore, in which there must be a new discipline of 
suffering to fit men for the new conditions. I 
fear that America is beginning a long course of 
error and of wrong, and is likely to become 
more and more a power for disturbance and for 
barbarism. The worst sign is the lack of seri- 
ousness in the body of the people; its triviality, 
and its indifference to moral principle. 


Norton was not consistent, you will say; 
and rightly. There is a question to ask of a 
-man who finds a new source of responsibility 
ina creed destructive of the very principle of 


authority, yet laments the lack of responsi- 
bility in a world that acts in accordance with 
such a creed; there is a beautiful incon- 
sistency in the heart of one who professes 
complete agnosticism, yet spends his life in 
the devoted study of Dante. It is the in- 
consistency of a conscience that has outlived 
faith and not found philosophy, the will of 
New England working out in its own pecul- 
iar manner the problem of the nineteenth 
century. To Adams the question of meaning 
in the world came with a somewhat different 
emphasis. Norton was the product of a long 
line of theologians, and doubt, when it crept 
in, took primarily the form of philosophical 
scepticism. But Adams was not born into 
the Brahmin caste. From the beginning, as 
seen in his great-grandfather and in his 
ancestral cousin, the revolt against traditional 
authority had been rather in the field of 
politics, and it was in his blood, so to speak, 
that his agnosticism should strike first upon 
the belief in a providential purpose in history. 
That indeed is the stimulus of what he calls 
his education. His inquiry was to branch 
out into a wider sphere, and in the end was to 
make its return to a medieval mysticism, as 
Norton’s did to a medieval estheticism; but 
in his earlier years he was sufficiently ab- 
sorbed in seeking some theory to explain the 
sequence of historical events. What was the 
meaning of this opposition which his for- 
bears and his father had maintained against 
the settled institutions of government? To 
whose profit did it accrue, or was there any 
profit to be found anywhere? In what way 
had the world grown wiser and truer from 
this struggle and from all the struggles of men 
since the beginning of time? Where should 
he put his finger on the thread of progress in 
the terrible tangle of human misadventure? 
He began his inquiry — at least in old age, * 
looking back over his experience, he seemed 
to himself to have begun it — when asa boy 
he watched the political manceuvres of the 
Abolitionists. At home he “lived in the 
atmosphere of the Stamp Act, the Tea Tax, 
and the Boston Massacre’’; only now ‘‘the 
Slave Power took the place of Stuart Kings 
and Roman Popes.” - He observed his father 
and Charles Sumner and their clique play 
the game of politics against the entrenched 
aristocracy of Boston; he saw from the inside 
the working of the coalition which sent 
Sumner to the Senate and made George 
Boutwell the Democratic governor of Massa- 
chusetts; he thought their ends noble, such as 
his great-grandfather would have approved, 
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but he knew that their means were ignoble; 
and he wondered. ‘‘Thus before he was 
fifteen years old, he had managed to get him- 
self into a state of moral confusion from which 
he never escaped.” 

Formal instruction gave him no clue to the 
labyrinth. ‘Four years of Harvard College, 
if successful, resulted in an autobiographical 
blank, a mind on which only a water-mark 
had been stamped.”’ He got no wisdom from 
his teachers, none from his fellow students, 
though these included such promising names 
as Alexander Agassiz, Phillips Brooks, H. H. 
Richardson, and O. W. Holmes. ‘The chief 
wonder of education,’”’ he remarks, “‘is that 
it does not ruin everybody connected with it, 
teachers and taught.’’ That is the world-old 
ingratitude of the scholar, commonly pro- 
nounced most vigorously by those who have 
profited most from instruction; it falls 
naturally from the lips of Henry Adams, and 
perhaps with him means something. At any 
rate he left college still ““watching vaguely 
for a path and a direction.”’ Travel might 
bestow what the class-room had withheld. 
He travelled. In Rome, more than once, he 
sat at sunset on the steps of the church of 
Santa Maria di Ara Cceli— there where 
Gibbon had mused on the fall of empire — 
sat, and reflected, and concluded nothing: 


Rome was a bewildering complex of ideas, 
experiments, ambitions, energies; without her, 
the Western world was pointless and fragmen- 
tary; she gave heart and unity to it all; yet 
Gibbon might have gone on for the whole cen- 
tury, sitting among the ruins of the Capitol, 
and no one would have passed, capable of telling 
him what it meant. Perhaps it meant nothing. 


We need not follow Adams through all the 
stages of his historical education. One great 
lesson in negative wisdom he was to learn in 
London, while helping his father to unravel 
the machinations of Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell and Gladstone against the gov- 
ernment of the United States. He was to 
observe men sensitive to any imputation of 
untruth and otherwise highly moral, yet in 
public speaking one thing while in private 
acting another, men whose courage, as it 
seemed to him, lay in subterfuge and whose 
honour went no further than indignation. 
“Tf one could not believe them, Truth in 
politics might be ignored as a delusion”; and 
he had ample grounds for not believing any 
word of Gladstone at least, the most righteous 
of them all. What was to be made out of such 
a contradiction in terms by a student of life 
who ‘‘liked lofty moral principles and cared 
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little for political tactics”? “Here, then, 
appeared in its fullest force, the practical 
difficulty in education which a mere student 


could never overcome; a difficulty not in — 


theory, or knowledge, or even want of experi- 
ence, but in the sheer chaos of human na- 
ture.”’ 
That difficulty was not diminished when he 
returned to Washington and saw a blunt plain 
soldier like Grant entangled in the most 
questionable business. For one moment, 
indeed, at the timie of our Spanish War, he 
felt a sense of possible purpose working itself 
out in history. To him, if to no one else, 
“still living in the atmosphere of Palmerston 


and John Russell, the sudden appearance ~ 


of Germany as the grizzly terror which, in 
twenty years, effected what Adamses had 
tried for two hundred in vain, — frightened 
England into America’s arms, — seemed as 
melodramatic as any plot of Napoleon the 
Great.” But his satisfaction was more 
temperamental than intellectual — than in- 
telligent, one might say —and in the em- 
broglio of foreign intrigue that followed, and 
that wrecked the health of his dearest friend, 
John Hay, he was forced to see again only 
the conflict of blind wills and the shifting 
combinations of chance. 

If Adams’s observation of history in the 
making, supplemented by his study of history 
in the past, led to these sceptical conclusions, 
a sudden event ofa more personal sort seemed, 
as it were, to rend the veil of cosmic charity 
and to show him that the foolishness of 
human affairs was but a little centre of chaos 
encompassed by a vast and malignant chaos 
of nature. Called from London to Italy by 
a telegram, he found his beloved sister, a 
woman of forty, for whom life had been gay 
and brilliant, dying in extreme torture from a 
miserable accident. As he sat by her bedside 
and watched the agony of her dissolution, 


while out of doors the world was glowing with — 
the sensuous joys of an Italian summer, it 


seemed to him that now for the first time he 
beheld Nature face to face; and what he saw 
in that vision was to haunt him for the rest 
of his years: 


Impressions like these are not reasoned or 
catalogued in the mind; they are felt as part of 
violent emotion; and the mind that feels them 


is a different one from that which reasons; it is 


thought of a different power and a different 
person. ‘The first serious consciousness of Na- 
ture’s gesture — her attitude towards life — 


took form then as a fantasm, a nightmare, an — 
For the first time, the stage- 


insanity of force. 
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scenery of the senses collapsed; the human mind 
felt itself stripped naked, vibrating i in a void of 
shapeless energies, with ‘resistless mass, collid- 
ing, crushing, wasting and destroying what 
these same energies had created and laboured 
from eternity to perfect. Society became fan- 
tastic, a vision of pantomime with a mechanical 
motion; and its so-called thought merged in the 
mere sense of life, and pleasure in the sense. 
The usual anodynes of social medicine became 
evident artifice. Stoicism was perhaps the 
best; religion was the most human; but the idea 
that any personal deity could find pleasure or 
profit in torturing a poor woman, by accident, 
with a fiendish cruelty known to man only in 
perverted and insane temperaments, could not 
be held for a moment. For pure blasphemy, it 
made pure atheism a comfort. God might be, 
as the Church said, a Substance, but he could 
not be a Person. 


In those hours of biting agony, while the 
individual life so dear to him was wrestling 
unequally with the unsympathetic powers of 
death, Adams saw the destiny of mankind 
merged into the destiny of the sum of 
things. At an early period he had added to 
his reading of history a faithful study of 
science, and as he had sought for a thread of 
providential guidance in the one, so, under 
the influence of the newly based theory of 
evolution, he looked for signs of design and 
progress in the non-human order of creation. 
At first the two fields of inquiry had lain 
apart, but now, as I say, they appeared as 
phases only of the one problem which en- 
gaged his passionate attention. But the 
search baffled him, baffled him the more as 
it became more complex. As in history he 
thought he saw the evil persisting unchanged 
along with the good, so in the field of science 
he beheld the lower order of existence con- 
tinuing on with the higher and throwing an 
element of stable confusion into progressive 
mutation. More than that. When he went 
beyond the material of biology into the dark 
background of inorganic forces he learned 
that the physicists themselves acknowledged 
only an inexpressible mystery. In Germany 
he heard Haeckel avowing that ‘‘the proper 
essence of substance appeared to him more 
and more marvellous and enigmatic as he 
penetrated further into the knowledge of 
its attributes, — matter and energy, — and 
as he learned’ to know their innumerable 
phenomena and their evolution.” In France 
he heard the clearer and more authoritative 
voice of Poincaré making the same confession 
of ignorance: ‘‘{in science] we are led to act as 
though a simple law, when other things were 
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equal, must be more probable than a compli- 
cated law. Half a century ago one frankly 
confessed it, and proclaimed that nature 
loves simplicity. She has since given us too 
often the lie. To-day this tendency is no 
longer avowed, and only so much of it is 
preserved as is indispensable so that science 
shall not become impossible.’ Then, turn- 
ing to. England, he read such words as these: 
‘‘In the chaos behind sensation, in the ‘be- 
yond’ of sense-impressions, we cannot infer 
necessity, order, or routine, for these are 
concepts formed by the mind of man on this 
side of sense-impressions. ... Briefly, chaos 
is all that science can logically assert of the 
supersensuous.”’ Thusas the ‘‘unknowable”’ 
came nearer to man’s inquiry it seemed to 
put on positive and menacing hues; the 
pronouncements of. the most advanced 
physical thinkers echoed to Adams what he 
had learnt from his own study in history — 
chaos in the background here and there. And 
if he went to the pseudo-science of psychology 
he was faced with another ‘‘sub-conscious 
chaos below the mind’; man’s ‘normal 
thought,’’ he learned, ‘‘was dispersion, sleep, 
dream, inconsequence; the simultaneous 
action of different thought-centres without 
central control. His artificial balance was 
acquired habit. He was an acrobat, witha 
dwarf on his back, crossing a chasm on a 
slack-rope, and commonly breaking his 
neck.’’ Here was a question that sprang 
from something very far from idle curiosity. 
Had Adams not witnessed the terror of the 
mystery, when this thing called chaos had 
suddenly lurched forward out of its back- 
ground of mystery and enveloped his little 
oasis of well-loved order? 

What was the proper attitude towards 
this enigma? Was it that no one can reach 
beyond himself? ‘‘All that Henry Adams 
ever saw in man was a reflection of his own 
ignorance’’ — such was his political discern- 
ment far back in his London days; should 
that be the final verdict of all his seeing? In 
a way he had acquired what ages ago had 
been proclaimed by Socrates as the beginning 
of wisdom: not to think we know what we do 
not know. Into this sea of negation he had 
sailed from the ancient moorings of his 
people; but not even the New Englander of 
the nineteenth century could rest in pure 
negation. Emerson, like Socrates, had found 
no difficulty in combining scepticism with an 
intuition of pure spirituality, though, unlike 
Socrates, to maintain his inner vision intact 
he shut his eyes resolutely on the darker facts 
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~of nature. That serene indifference to evil 
was the last thing possible to Adams. An- 
other New Englander, nearer to Adams in 
date, John Fiske, had accepted the most 
rigid deductions of biological evolution, and 
then on Darwin’s law of natural selection, 
which for humanly felt good and evil sub- 
stituted a conception of blind unfeeling 
mechanism, had superimposed the conception 
of a cosmic deity unfolding the world to 


one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Whatever may be said of such a philosophy, 
it was meaningless to Henry Adams; he could 
not marry the faith in a benignant pantheistic 
will with the sort of chaos that lurked for him 
behind every door of our ignorance. Still 
another New Englander, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, as we have seen, was content to pro- 
fess a complete agnosticism of theory along 
with an unswerving belief in human re- 
sponsibility — to what? Alas, that ‘“‘what’’ 
was the little irksome word that Adams could 
not get out of his mind. 

The answer, or the direction towards an 
answer, came to him as he walked the halls 
of the Paris Exposition of 1900. There, at 
least, under the guidance of his scientific 
friend, Langley, if he saw nothing that 
pointed to a rational design at the end of 
things, he beheld in the great gallery of 
machines a symbol of what science had 
substituted for design. ‘‘The planet itself 
seemed less impressive, in its old-fashioned, 
deliberate, annual or daily revolution, than 
this huge wheel, revolving within arm’s- 
length at some vertiginous speed, and barely 
murmuring, — scarcely humming an audible 
warning to stand a hair’s-breadth further 
for respect of power, — while it would not 
wake the baby lying close against its frame. 
Before the end, one began to pray to it; 
inherited instinct taught the natural expres- 
sion of man before silent and infinite force. 
Among the thousand symbols of ultimate 
energy, the dynamo was not so human as 
some, but it was the most expressive.” 
Force, he would say, blind whirling force, 
strapped and bound in iron, is supreme over 
all: 


Dinos has driven out Zeus and rules as king. 


We should need, in fact, a living Aristophanes 
to celebrate this step of a New Englander’s 
education. Other men of the century had 
discovered this same god, but their wor- 
ship had taken strangely different forms. 


‘‘ Power is power,” says Tolstoy, reading for 
himself the lesson of history at the conclusion 
of his War and Peace, ‘‘that is, Power is a 
word the true meaning of which is to us 
incomprehensible”; and then, as a good 
humanitarian, he personifies this Unknowable 
in the instinctive soul of the People. | Nietz- 
sche, too, had found only Macht at the heart 
of the world, but he worshipped this Power 
not at all in the impulse of the People — 
quite the contrary; and some of his inter- 
preters have deified a Schrecklichkeit very 
different from the pity of Tolstoy. Perhaps 
the true lesson of our age would be to learn 
why and how this modern Janus of Power has 
tricked us into believing that he has only one 
face. But Adams was too knowing to bow 
the knee with Tolstoy, and too timid to 
salute with Nietzsche. He took another way. 

Norton, as we have seen, had found agnos- 
ticism compatible with devotion to Dante, 
being able at least to sympathize with the 
energetic moral sense and the esthetic vision 
of that poet; and Adams, like him, turned at 
last for consolation to the age of Dante, if not 
to Dante himself, though with a difference. 
From the Exposition, “caring but little for 
the name, and fixed only on tracing Force, 
Adams had gone straight to the Virgin at 
Chartres, and asked her to show him God, 
face to face, as she did for St. Bernard.” 
What the Virgin revealed to him is told 
clearly enough in the autobiography, but for 
its fullest elucidation one should read that 
extraordinary disquisition on the art and 
poetry and philosophy and religion of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries which he 
entitles Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. In 
the Virgin Mother of God, to whose honour 
the cathedrals pointed their arches towards 
heaven, before whose throne the windows 
were made to glow like the jewels of a queen, 
for whose delight romance wove its shimmer- 
ing web of words, to whom great scholars 
sacrificed their learning, our far-travelled 
New Englander saw at last the one symbol of 
Force comprehensible to the human heart, if 
not to the human brain. ‘The Puritans,” 
he says, ‘‘abandoned the New Testament 
and the Virgin in order to go back to the 
beginning, and renew the quarrel with Eve”’; 
our latest Puritan rediscovers woman on her 
medieval throne, and chants to her in modern 
speech the ancient pean to Alma Venus 
Genetrix. It would be a pretty business to 
unravel the various motives that had im- 
pelled him on this devious way from the 
sturdy, if unloving, protestantism of his race. 
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He himself makes much of the motive of love 
as the aspect of infinite power which man can 
understand. That may be; but I suspect 
that another attribute of the Virgin meant 
even more to his mind. Read, if you will, 
his charming pages on her interventions and 
miracles; you will observe that they were 
almost without exception performed to over- 
ride the course of law and justice, and you 
will learn that behind her woman’s pity there 
was another quality which Adams, at any 
rate, does not hesitate to glorify as equally 
feminine: 

The fact, conspicuous above all other his- 
torical certainties about religion, that the 
Virgin was by essence illogical, unreasonable, 
and feminine, is the only fact of any ultimate 
value worth studying, and starts a number of 
questions that history has shown itself clearly 
afraid to touch....She was imposed unani- 
mously by all classes, because what man 
wanted most in the Middle Ages was not 
merely law or equity, but also and particular- 
ly favour.... The individual rebelled against 
restraint; society wanted to do what it pleased; 
all disliked the laws which Church and State 
were trying to fasten on them....If the 
Trinity was in its essence Unity, the Mother 
alone could represent whatever was not Unity; 
whatever was irregular, exceptional, outlawed; 
and this was the whole human race. 


Conscience was the last tie of New England 
toits past. Was it the perfect irresponsibility 
of the Virgin, human no doubt, feminine 
perhaps, certainly not Puritan, that gave to 
our tired sceptic the illusion of having reached 
a comfortable goal after his long voyage 
of education? There is a fateful analogy 


between the irresponsibility of unreasoning 
Force and unreasoning love; and the gods of 
Nietzsche and of Tolstoy are but the two 
faces of one god. To change the metaphor, 
if it may be done without disrespect, the 
image in the cathedral of Chartres looks 
perilously like the ancient idol of Dinos 
decked out in petticoats. 

If we regard Adams’s scholarship, his 
imagination, his verbal dexterity, his candour, 
his cynical vivacity, his range of reflection, 
we must give hima high place in the Ameri- 
can literature of the past generation, a higher 
place probably than his present limited 
popularity would indicate. But one winces a 
little at acknowledging that the latest spokes- 
man of the Adamses and of New England 
ends his career in sentimental nihilism. From 
Harvard College, which to Adams had been 
only one stage in the way of disillusion, the 
boy John Fiske had written: ‘‘ When we come 
to a true philosophy, and make that our 
stand-point, all things become clear. We 
know what things to learn, and what, in the 
infinite mass of things, to leave unlearned; 
and then the Universe becomes clear and 
harmonious.’ The tragedy of Adams’s edu- 
cation is that of a man who could not rest 
easy in negation, yet could find no positive 
faith to take its place. From one point of 
view he may appear to be the most honest 
and typical mind of New England in its last 
condition; yet withal some manlier voice, 
some word of deeper insight that yet faces 
the facts of life, we must still expect to hear 
from the people of Mather and Edwards and 
Channing and Emerson. 


AMY LOWELL (1874-1925) 


MARKET DAY 


(ca. 1910?) 


White, glittering sunlight fills the market 
square, 
Spotted and sprigged with shadows. 
Double rows 
Of bartering booths spread out their 
tempting shows 
Of globed and golden fruit, the morning air 
Smells sweet with ripeness, on the pavement 
there 
A wicker basket gapes and overflows 
Spilling out cool, blue plums. The market 
glows, 
And flaunts, and clatters in its busy care. 


A stately minster at the northern side 


Lifts its twin spires to the distant sky, 10 
Pinnacled, carved and buttressed; through 
the wide 


Arched doorway peals an organ, suddenly — _ 
Crashing, triumphant in its pregnant tide, 
Quenching the square in vibrant harmony. 


A LADY 
(2922) 


You are beautiful and faded 
Like an old opera tune 

Played upon a harpsichord; 
Or like the sun-flooded silks 
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Of an eighteenth-century boudoir. 

In your eyes 

Smoulder the fallen roses of out-lived 
minutes, 

And the perfume of your soul 

Is vague and suffusing, 

With the pungence of sealed spice-jars. 10 

Your half-tones delight me, 

And I grow mad with gazing 

At your blent colours. 


My vigour is a new-minted penny, 
Which I cast at your feet. 

Gather it up from the dust, 

That its sparkle may amuse you. 


A TULIP GARDEN 
(1913) 


Guarded within the old red wall’s embrace, 
Marshalled like soldiers in gay company, 
The tulips stand arrayed. Here infantry 

Wheels out into the sunlight. What bold 

grace 

Sets off their tunics, white with crimson lace! 
Here are platoons of gold-frocked cavalry, 
With scarlet sabres tossing in the eye 

Of purple batteries, every gun in place. 
Forward they come, with flaunting colours 

spread, 

With torches burning, stepping out in time 
To some quick, unheard march. Our ears 

are dead, II 

We cannot catch the tune. In pantomime 

Parades that army. With our utmost 
powers 

We hear the wind stream through a bed of 
flowers. 


THE PIKE 
(1914) 


In the brown water, 

Thick and silver-sheened in the sunshine, 
Liquid and cool in the shade of the reeds, 
A pike dozed. 

Lost among the shadows of stems 

He lay unnoticed. 

Suddenly he flicked his tail, 

And a green-and-copper brightness 

Ran under the water. 


Out from under the reeds Io 
Came the olive-green light, | 
And orange flashed up 

Through the sun-thickened water. 


So the fish passed across the pool, 

Green and copper, 

A darkness and a gleam, 

And the blurred reflections of the illo on 
the opposite bank 

Received it. 


THE TAXI 
(1973) 


When I go away from you 

The world beats dead 

Like a slackened drum. 

I call out for you against the jutted stars 

And shout into the ridges of the wind. 

Streets coming fast, 

Wedge you away from me, 

And the lamps of the city prick my eyes 

So that I can no longer see your face. 

Why should I leave you, 

To wound myself upon the sharp edges of the 
night? 


THE BOOK OF HOURS OF 
SISTER CLOTILDE 
(ca. I9I3 or I9I4) 


The Bell in the convent tower swung. 
High overhead the great sun hung, 
A navel for the curving sky. 
The air was a blue clarity. 
Swallows flew, 
And a cock crew. 


The iron clanging sank through the light air, 
Rustled over with blowing branches. <A 
flare 
Of spotted green, and a snake had gone 
Into the bed where the snowdrops shone 10 
In green new-started, 
Their white bells parted. 


Two by two, in a long brown line, 
The nuns were walking to breathe the fine 
Bright April air. They must go in soon 
And work at their tasks all the afternoon. 
But this time is theirs! 
They walk in pairs. 


First comes the Abbess, preoccupied | 
And slow, as a woman often tried, 
With her temper in bond. Then the liens 
nun. 
Then younger and younger, until fers last one 
Has a laugh on her lips, 
And fairly skips. . 
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They wind about the gravel walks 
And all the long line buzzes and talks. 
They step in time to the ringing bell, 
With scarcely a shadow. The sun is well 
In the core of a sky 
~ Domed silverly. | 30 


Sister Marguérite said: ‘‘The pears will soon 
bud.” 
Sister Angélique said she must get her spud 
And free the earth round the jasmine roots. 
Sister Véronique said: “Oh, look at those 
shoots! 
There’s a crocus up, 
With a purple cup.” 


But Sister Clotilde said nothing at all, 
She looked up and down the old grey wall 
To see if a lizard were basking there. 
She looked across the garden to where 40 
A sycamore 
Flanked the garden door. 


She was restless, although her little feet 
danced, 
And quite unsatisfied, for it chanced 
Her morning’s work had hung in her mind 
And would not take form. She could not 
find 
The beautifulness 
For the Virgin’s dress. 


Should it be of pink, or damasked blue? 49 
Or perhaps lilac with gold shotted through? 
Should it be banded with yellow and white 
Roses, or sparked like a frosty night? 

Or a crimson sheen 

Over some sort of green? 


But Clotilde’s eyes saw nothing new 
In all the garden, no single hue 
So loyely or so marvellous 
That its use would not seem impious. 
So on she walked, 
And the others talked. 60 


Sister Elisabeth edged away 
From what her companion had to say, 
For Sister Marthe saw the world in little, 
She weighed every grain and recorded each 
tittle. 
She did plain stitching 
And worked in the kitchen. 


nda Geils knows the apple won’t 


I told hat! so this Friday past. 
I must speak to her before Compline.” 


Her words were like dust motes in slanting 
sunshine. 70 
The other nun sighed, 
With her pleasure quite dried. 


Suddenly Sister Berthe cried out: 
“The snowdrops are blooming!” 
turned about. 
The little white cups bent over the ground, 
And in among the light stems wound 
A crested snake, 
With his eyes awake. 


They 


His body was green with a metal bright- 
ness 
Like an emerald set in a kind of white- 
ness, 80 
And all down his curling length were disks, 
Evil vermilion asterisks, 
They paled and flooded 
As wounds fresh-blooded. 


His crest was amber glittered with blue, 
And opaque so the sun came shining through. 
It seemed a crown with fiery points. 
When he quivered all down his scaly joints, 
From every slot 
The sparkles shot. go 


The nuns huddled tightly together, fear 
Catching their senses. But Clotilde must 
peer 
More closely at the beautiful snake, 
She seemed entranced and eased. Could she 
make 
Colours so rare, 
The dress were there. 


The Abbess shook off her lethargy. 


‘Sisters, we will walk on,’’ said she. 

Sidling away from the snowdrop bed, 

The line curved forwards, the Abbess ahead. 
Only Clotilde . IOI 
Was the last to yield. 


When the recreation hour was done 
Each went in to her task. Alone 
In the library, with its great north light, 
Clotilde wrought at an exquisite 
Wreath of flowers 
For her Book of Hours. 


She twined the little crocus blooms 
With snowdrops and daffodils, the glooms 
Of laurel leaves were interwoven III 
With Stars-of-Bethlehem, and cloven 
Fritillaries, 
Whose colour varies. 
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They framed the picture she had made, 
Half-delighted and half-afraid. 
- In a courtyard with a lozenged floor 
The Virgin watched, and through the arched 
door 
The angel came 
Like a springing flame. 120 


His wings were dipped in violet fire, 
‘His limbs were strung to holy desire. 
He lowered his head and passed under the 
arch, 
And the air seemed beating a solemn march. 
The Virgin waited 
With eyes dilated. 


Her face was quiet and innocent, 

And beautiful with her strange assent. 

A silver thread about her head 

Her halo was poised. But in the stead 130 
Of her gown, there remained 
The vellum, unstained. 


Clotilde painted the flowers patiently, 
Lingering over each tint and dye. 
She could spend great pains, now she had seen 
That curious, unimagined green. 

A colour so strange 

It had seemed to change. 


She thought it had altered while she gazed. 
At first it had been simple green; then glazed 
All over with twisting flames, each spot rar 
A molten colour, trembling and hot, 

And every eye 

Seemed to liquefy. 


She had made a plan, and her spirits danced. 
After all, she had only glanced 
At that wonderful snake, and she must know 
Just what hues made the creature throw 
Those splashes and sprays 
Of prismed rays. 150 


When evening prayers were sung and said, 
The nuns lit their tapers and went to bed. 
And soon in the convent there was no light, 
For the moon did not rise until late that 
night, 
Only the shine 
Of the lamp at the shrine. 


Clotilde lay still in her trembling sheets. 
Her heart shook her body with its beats. 
She could not see till the moon should rise, 
So she whispered prayers and kept her eyes 
On the window-square 161 
Till light should be there. 


The faintest shadow of a branch 
Fell on the floor. Clotilde, grown staunch 
With solemn purpose, softly rose 
And fluttered down between the rows 
Of sleeping nuns. 
She almost runs. 


She must go out through the little side door 
Lest the nuns who were always praying be- 
fore 170 
The Virgin’s altar should hear her pass. 
She pushed the bolts, and over the grass 
The red moon’s brim 
Mounted its rim. 


Her shadow crept up the convent wall 

As she swiftly left it, over all 

The garden lay the level glow 

Of a moon coming up, very big and slow. 
The gravel glistened. 
She stopped and listened. 180 


It was still, and the moonlight was getting 
clearer. 
She laughed a little, but she felt queerer 
Than ever before. The snowdrop bed 
Was reached and she bent down her head. 
On the stripéd ground 
The snake was wound. 


For a moment Clotilde paused in alarm, 
Then she rolled up her sleeve and stretched 
out her arm. 
She thought she heard steps, she must be 
quick. 189 
She darted her hand out, and seized the thick 
Wriggling slime, 
Only just in time. 


* The old gardener came muttering down the » 


path, 
And his shadow fell like a broad, black swath, 
And covered Clotilde and the angry snake. 
He bit her, but what difference did that 
make! 
The Virgin should dress 


In his loveliness. 


The gardener was covering his new-set plants 
For the night was chilly, and nothing daunts 
Your lover of growing things. He spied 201 
Something to do and turned aside, 

And the moonlight streamed 

On Clotilde, and gleamed. 


His business finished the gardener rose. 
He shook and swore, for the moonlight shows 
A girl with.a fire-tongued serpent, she 
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Grasping him, laughing, while quietly 
Her eyes are weeping. 
Is he sleeping? 210 
He thinks it is some holy vision, 
Brushes that aside and with decision 
Jumps — and hits the snake with his stick, 
Crushes his spine, and then with quick, 
Urgent command 


Takes her hand. 


The gardener sucks the poison and spits, 
Cursing and praying as befits 
A poor old man half out of his wits. 
“Whatever possessed you, Sister, it’s 
Hatched of a devil 
And very evil. 
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It’s one of them horrid basilisks 
You read about. They say a man risks 
His life to touch it, but I guess I’ve sucked it 
Out by now. Lucky I chucked it 
Away from you. 
I guess you'll do.” 


“Oh, no, Francois, this beautiful beast 
Was sent to me, to me the least 
, Worthy i in all our convent, so I 
’ Could finish my picture of the Most High 
And Holy Queen, 
In her dress of green. 
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He is dead now, but his colours won’t fade 
At once, and by noon I shall have made 
The Virgin’s robe. Oh, Francois, see 
How kindly the moon shines down on me! 
I can’t die yet, 
For the task was set.”’ 240 
“You won’t die now, for I’ve sucked it 
away,” 
Grumbled old Francois, “‘so have your play. 
If the Virgin is set on snake’s colours so 
strong —”’ 
“Frangois, don’t say things like that, it is 
wrong.” 
So Clotilde vented 
Her creed. He repented. 
“He can’t do no more harm, Sister,” said 
he. 
“Paint as much as you like.”’ And gingerly 
He picked up the snake with his stick. 


Clotilde 
Thanked him, and begged that he would 
shield 250 


Her secret, though itching 
To talk in the kitchen. 
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The gardener promised, not very pleased, 
And Clotilde, with the strain of adventure 
eased, 
Walked quickly home, while the half-high 
moon 
Made her beautiful snake-skin sparkle, and 
soon 
In her bed she lay 
And waited for day. 


At dawn’s first saffron-spired warning 
Clotilde was up. And all that morning 260 
Except when she went to the chapel to pray, 
She painted, and when the sabe day 

Was hot with sun, 

Clotilde had done. 

Done! She drooped, though her heart beat 

loud 

At the beauty before her, and her spirit bowed 

To the Virgin her finely-touched thought had 

made. 

A lady, in excellence arrayed, 
And wonder-souled. 
Christ’s Blessed Mould! 270 

From long fasting Clotilde felt weary and 

faint, 

But her eyes were starred like those of a saint 

Enmeshed in Heaven’s beatitude. 

A sudden clamour hurled its rude. 

Force to break 
Her vision awake. 


The door nearly leapt from its hinges, pushed 
By the multitude of nuns. They hushed 
When they saw Clotilde, in perfect quiet, 
Smiling, a little perplexed at the riot. 
And all the hive 
Buzzed ‘‘She’s alive!” 


280 


Old Frangois had told. He had found the 
strain 
Of silence too great, and preferred the pain 
Of a conscience outraged. The news had 
spread, 
And all were convinced Clotilde must be 
dead. 
For Francois, to spite them, 
Had not seen fit to right them. 


The Abbess, unwontedly trembling and mild, 
Put her arms round Clotilde and wept, “My 
child, 290 
Has the Holy Mother showed you this grace, 
To spare you while you imaged her face? 
How could we have guessed 
Our convent so blessed! 
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A miracle! But Oh! My Lamb! 
To have you die! And I, who am 


A hollow, living shell, the grave 
Is empty of me. Holy Mary, I crave 
To be taken, Dear Mother, 
Instead of this other.” 300 
She dropped on her knees and silently prayed, 
With anguished hands and tears delayed 
To a painful slowness. The minutes drew 
To fractions. Then the west wind blew 
The sound of a bell, 
On a gusty swell. 


It came skipping over the slates of the roof, 

And the bright bell-notes seemed a reproof 

To grief, in the eye of so fair a day. 

The Abbess, comforted, ceased to pray. 310 
And the sun lit the flowers 
In Clotilde’s Book of Hours. 


It glistened the green of the Virgin’s dress 
And made the red spots, in a flushed excess, 
Pulse and start; and the violet wings 
Of the angel were colour which shines and 
sings. 
The book seemed a choir 
Of rainbow fire. 


The Abbess crossed herself, and each nun 


Did the same, then one by one, 320 
They filed to the chapel, that incensed 
prayers 


Might plead for the life of this sister of theirs. 
Clotilde, the Inspired! 


She only felt tired. 


The old chronicles say she did not die 
Until heavy with years. And that is why 
There hangs in the convent church a basket 
Of osiered silver, a holy casket, 

And treasured therein 

A dried snake-skin. 330 


PATTERNS 
(1915) 


I walk down the garden paths, 

And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 

I walk down the patterned garden-paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 
I too am a rare 

Pattern. As I wander down 

The garden paths. 
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My dress is richly figured, 10 
And the train 

Makes a pink and silver stain 

On the gravel, and the thrift 

Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion, 

Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 
Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whalebone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 

Of a lime tree. For my passion 20 


Wars against the stiff brocade. 


The daffodils and squills 

Flutter in the breeze 

As they please. 

And I weep; 

For the lime-tree is in blossom 

And one smali flower has dropped upon my 
bosom. 


And the plashing of waterdrops 

In the marble fountain 

Comes down the garden-paths. 30 

The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened gown 

Is the softness of a woman bathing in a 
marble basin, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 

So thick, she cannot see her lover hiding, 

But she guesses he is near, | 

And the sliding of the water 

Seems the stroking of a dear 

Hand upon her. | 

What is Summer in a fine brocaded gown! 


I should like to see it lying in a heap upon the 


ground. 41 
All the pink and silver crumpled up on the 
ground. 


I would be the pink and silver as I ran along 
the paths, 

And he would stumble after, 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his sword- 
hilt and the buckles on his shoes. 

I would choose | 

To lead him in a maze along the patterned 
paths, | | | 

A bright and laughing maze for my heavy- 
booted lover. 

Till he caught me in the shade, 50 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised my 
body as he clasped me, 

Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sun- 
drops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 

All about us in the open afternoon — 
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I am very like to swoon 
With the weight of this brocade, 
For the sun sifts through the shade. 


Underneath the fallen blossorn 

In my bosom, 60 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider 
from the Duke. 

‘Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord 
Hartwell | 

Died in action Thursday se’nnight.” 

As I read it in the white, morning sunlight, 

The letters squirmed like snakes. 

“Any answer, Madam,” said my footman. 

“No,” I told him. 

“See that the messenger takes some refresh- 
ment. 

No, no answer.” 70 

And I walked into the garden, 

Up and down the patterned paths, 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yellow flowers stood up proudly 
in the sun, 

Each one. 

I stood upright too, 

Held rigid to the pattern 

By the stiffness of my gown. 

Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. ; 80 


In a month he would have been my hus- 
band. 

In a month, here, underneath this lime, 

We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim . 

That sunlight carried blessing. 

And I answered, ‘‘It shall be as you have 
said.” 

Now he is dead. 90 


In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 

Up and down 

The patterned garden-paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to 
asters, and to snow. 

I shall go 

Up and down, 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 100 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be guarded 
from embrace 


By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 
Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In'a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for? 


SPRING DAY 
(1915) 


Bath 


The day is fresh-washed and fair, and there 
is a smell of tulips and narcissus in the air. 

The sunshine pours in at the bath-room 
window and bores through the water in the 
bath-tub in lathes and planes of greenish- 
white. It cleaves the water into flaws like a 
jewel, and cracks it to bright light. 

Little spots of sunshine lie on the surface 
of the water and dance, dance, and their re- 
flections wobble deliciously over the ceiling; 
a stir of my finger sets them whirring, reeling. 
I move a foot, and the planes of light in the 
water jar. I lie back and laugh, and let the 
green-white water, the sun-flawed beryl 
water, flow over me. The day is almost too 
bright to bear, the green water covers me 
from the too bright day. I will lie here 
awhile and play with the water and the sun 
spots. 

The sky is blue and high. A crow flaps by 
the window, and there is a whiff of tulips and 
narcissus in the air. 


Breakfast Table 


In the fresh-washed sunlight, the breakfast 
table is decked and white. It offers itself in 
flat surrender, tendering tastes, and smells, 
and colours, and metals, and grains, and the 
white cloth falls over its side, draped and 
wide. Wheels of white glitter in the silver 
coffee-pot, hot and spinning like catherine- 
wheels, they whirl, and twirl — and my eyes 
begin to smart, the little white, dazzling 
wheels prick them like darts. Placid and 
peaceful, the rolls of bread spread themselves 
in the sun to bask. A stack of butter-pats, 
pyramidal, shout orange through the white, 
scream, flutter, call: ““ Yellow! Yellow! Yel- 
low!’’ Coffee steam rises in a stream, clouds 
the silver tea-service with mist, and twists up 
into the sunlight, revolved, involuted, suspir- 
ing higher and higher, fluting in a thin spiral 
up the high blue sky. A crow flies by and 
croaks at the coffee steam. The day is new 
and fair with good smells in the air. 
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Walk 


Over the street the white clouds meet, and 
sheer away without touching. 

On the sidewalks, boys are playing marbles. 
Glass marbles, with amber and blue hearts, 
roll together and part with a sweet clashing 
noise. The boys strike them with black and 
red striped agates. The glass marbles spit 
crimson when they are hit, and slip into the 
gutters under rushing brown water. I smell 
tulips and narcissus in the air, but there are 
no flowers anywhere, only white dust whip- 
ping up the street, and a girl with a gay 
Spring hat and blowing skirts. The dust 
and the wind flirt at her ankles and her neat, 
high-heeled patent leather shoes. Tap, tap, 
the little heels pat the pavement, and the 
wind rustles among the flowers on_ her 
hat. 

A water-cart crawls slowly on the other 
side of the way. Itis green and gay with new 
paint, and rumbles contentedly, sprinkling 
clear water over the white dust. Clear zig- 
zagging water, which smells of tulips and 
Narcissus. 

The thickening branches make a pink 
grisaile against the blue sky. 

Whoop! The clouds go dashing at each 
other and sheer away just in time. Whoop! 
And a man’s hat careers down the street in 
front, of the white dust, leaps into the 
branches of a tree, veers away and trundles 
ahead of the wind, jarring the sunlight into 
spokes of rose-colour and green. 

A motor-car cuts a swathe through the 
bright air, sharp-beaked, irresistible, shout- 
ing to the wind to make way. A glare of 
dust and sunshine tosses together behind it, 


and settlesdown. The sky is quiet and high, 


and the morning is fair with fresh-washed air. 


Midday and Afternoon 


Swirl of crowded streets. Shock and recoil 
of trafic. The stock-still brick facade of an 
old church, against which the waves of people 
lurch and withdraw. Flare of sunshine down 
side-streets. Eddies of light in the windows 
of chemists’ shops, with their blue, gold, 
purple jars, darting colours far into the 
crowd. Loud bangs and tremors, murmur- 
ings out of high windows, whirring of machine 
belts, blurring of horses and motors. A 
quick spin and shudder of brakes on an 
electric car, and the jar of a church-bell 


knocking against the metal blue of the sky. 
I ama piece of the town, a bit of blown dust, 
thrust along with the crowd. Proud to feel 
the pavement under me, reeling with feet. 
Feet tripping, skipping, lagging, dragging, 
plodding doggedly, or springing up and ad- 
vancing on firm elastic insteps. A boy is 
selling papers, I smell them clean and new 
from the press. They are fresh like the air, 
and pungent as tulips and narcissus. 

The blue sky pales to lemon, and great 
tongues of gold blind the shop-windows, 
putting out their contents in a flood of flame. 


Night and Sleep 


The day takes her ease in slippered yellow. 
Electric signs gleam out along the shop 
fronts, following each other. They grow, and 
grow, and blow into patterns of fire-flowers 
as the sky fades. Trades scream in spots of 
light at the unruffled night. Twinkle, jab, 
snap, that means a new play; and over the 
way: plop, drop, quiver, is the sidelong sliver 
of a watchmaker’s sign with its length on 
another street. A gigantic mug of beer 
effervesces to the atmosphere over a tall 
building, but the sky is high and has her own 
stars, why should she heed ours? 

I leave the city with speed. Wheels whirl 
to take me back to my trees and my quiet- 
ness. The breeze which blows with me is 
fresh-washed and clean, it has come but 
recently from the high sky. There are no 
flowers in bloom yet, but the earth of my 
garden smells of tulips and narcissus. | 

My room is tranquil and friendly. Out of 


_ the window I can see the distant city, a band 


of twinkling gems, little flower-heads with no 
stems. I cannot see the beer-glass, nor the 
letters of the restaurants and shops I passed, 
now the signs blur and all together make the 
city, glowing on a night of fine weather, like 
a garden stirring and blowing for the Spring. 

The night is fresh-washed and fair and. 
there is a whiff of flowers in the air. 

Wrap me close, sheets of lavender. Pour 
your blue and purple dreams into my ears. 
The breeze whispers at the shutters and. 
mutters queer tales of old days, and cobbled 
streets, and youths leaping their horses down 
marble stairways. Pale blue lavender, you 
are the colour of the sky when it is fresh- 
washed and fair .. . I smell the stars. . . they 
are like tulips and narcissus...I smell them 
in the air. 


MOWING 
: (ca. 1900) 
| There was never a sound beside the wood but 
one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to 
the ground. 
What was it it whispered? I knew not well 
; myself; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of 
the sun, 
“Something, perhaps, about the lack of 
sound — 
And that was why it whispered and did not 
speak. 


It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 
Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 
Anything more than the truth would have 

seemed too weak 

To the earnest love that laid the swale in 


rows, ste) 
Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flow- 
ers . 
(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green 
- snake. 
The fact is the sweetest dream that labor 
knows. 
“My long scythe whispered and left the hay to 
make. 


THE BLACK COTTAGE 
(1905) 


We chanced in passing by that afternoon 
To catch it in a sort of special picture 
Among tar-banded ancient cherry trees, 
Set well back from the road in rank lodged 
grass, 
The little cottage we were speaking of, 
A front with just a door between two win- 
| dows, 
Fresh painted by the shower a velvet black. 
We paused, the minister and I, to look. 
He made as if to hold it at arm’s length 
Or put the leaves aside that frameditin. 10 
“Pretty,” he said. “‘Comein. No one will 
care.”’ 
The path was a vague parting in the grass 
That led us to a weathered window-sill. 
We pressed our faces to the pane. ‘You 
see,” he said, 
‘“‘Everything’s as she left it when she died. 
Her sons won't sell the house or the things 
in it. 
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They say they mean to come and summer 
here 

Where they were boys. 
this year. 

They live so far away — one is out west — 

It will be hard for them to keep their word. 

Anyway they won’t have the place dis- 


They haven’t come 


turbed.”’ 21 
A buttoned hair-cloth lounge spread scrolling 
arms 


Under a crayon portrait on the wall 

Done sadly from an old daguerreotype. 

“That was the father as he went to war. 

She always, when she talked about war, 

Sooner or later came and leaned, half knelt 

Against the lounge beside it, though I doubt 

If such unlifelike lines kept power to stir 

Anything in her after all the years. 30 

He fell at Gettysburg or Fredericksburg, 

I ought to know —it makes a difference 
which: 

Fredericksburg wasn’t Gettysburg, of course. 

But what I’m getting to is how forsaken 

A little cottage this has always seemed; 

Since she went more than ever, but before — 

I don’t mean altogether by the lives 

That had gone out of it, the father first, 

Then the two sons, till she was left alone. 

(Nothing could draw her after those two 
sons. 40 

She valued the considerate neglect 

She had at some cost taught them after 
years.) 

I mean by the world’s having passed it by — 

As we almost got by this afternoon. 

It always seems to me a sort of mark 

To measure how far fifty years have brought 
us. 

Why not sit down if you are in no haste? 

These doorsteps seldom have a visitor. 

The warping boards pull out their own old 

nails 

With none to tread and put them in ca 
place. 

She had her own idea of things, the old pay. 

And she liked talk. She had seen Garrison 

And Whittier, and had her story of them. 

One wasn’t long in learning that she thought 

Whatever else the Civil War was for 

It wasn’t just to keep the States together, 

Nor just to free the slaves, though it did 
both. 

She wouldn’t have believed those ends 
enough 

To have given outright for them all she gave. 
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Her giving somehow touched the principle 60 

That all men are created free and equal. 

And to hear her quaint phrases —so re- 
moved 

From the world’s view to-day of all those 
things. 

That’s a hart mystery of Jefferson’s. 

What did he mean? Of course the easy way 

Is. to decide it simply isn’t true. 

It may not be. I heard a fellow say so. 

But never mind, the Welshman got it planted 

Where it will trouble us a thousand years. 

Each age will have to reconsider it. 

You couldn’t tell her what the West ia 
saying, 

And what the South to her serene belief. 

She had some art of hearing and yet not 

Hearing the latter wisdom of the world. 

White was the only race she ever knew. 

Black she had scarcely seen, and yellow 
never. 

But how could they be made so very unlike 

By the same hand working in the same stuff? 

She had supposed the war decided that. 

What are you going to do with such a 
person? 80 

Strange how such innocence gets its own 


way. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if in this world 
It were the force that would at last prevail. 
Do you know but for her there was a time 
When to please younger members of the 
church, 
Or rather say non-members in the church, 
Whom we all have to think of nowadays, 
I would have changed the Creed a very little? 
Not that she ever had to ask me not to; 
It never got so far as that; but the bare 
thought 90 
Of her old tremulous bonnet in the pew, 
And of her half asleep was too much for me. 
Why, I might wake her up and startle her. 
It was the words ‘descended into Hades’ 
That seemed too pagan to our liberal youth. 
You know they suffered from a general on- 


slaught. 

And well, if they weren’t true why keep 
right on 

Saying them like the heathen? We could 
drop them. 


Only — there was the bonnet in the pew. 
Such Abaires couldn’t have meant much to 
er 

But suppose she had missed it from the 
Creed 

As a child misses the unsaid Good-night, 

And falls asleep with heartache — how 
should J feel? 


I’m just as glad she made me keep hands off, 
For, dear me, why abandon a belief 

Merely because it ceases to be true. 

Cling to it long enough, and not a doubt 

It will turn true again, for so it goes. 

Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favour. 
As I sit here, and oftentimes, I wish III 
I could be monarch of a desert land 

I could devote and dedicate forever 


_ To the truths we keep coming back and back 


0; 
So desert it would have to be, so walled 
By mountain ranges half in summer snow, ~ 
No one would covet it or think it worth 
The pains of conquering to force change on. 
Scattered oases where men dwelt, but 
mostly 
Sand dunes held loosely in tamarisk 120 
Blown over and over themselves in idleness. 
Sand grains should sugar in the natal dew 
The babe born to the desert, the sand storm 
Retard mid-waste my cowering caravans — 
“There are bees in this wall.”’ He struck 
the clapboards, 
Fierce heads looked out; small bodies pivoted. 
We rose to go. Sunset blazed on the win- 
dows. 


THE DEATH OF THE HIRED 


MAN 
(1905) 
Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the 
table : 
Waiting for Warren.. When she heard his 
step, 
She ran on tip-toe down the darkened 
passage 


To meet him in the doorway with the news 

And put him on his guard. ‘Silas is back.” 

She pushed him outward with her through 
the door 

And shut it after her. 

She took the market things from Warren’ s 


arms 
And set them on the porch, then drew him 
down 
To sit beside her on the wooden steps. _10 


‘When was I ever anything but kind to him? 
But I’ll not have the fellow back,” he said. 
“T told him so last haying, didn’t I? 

‘If he left then,’ I said, ‘that ended it.’ 
What good is he? Who else will harbour him 
At his age for the little he can do? 


“Be kind,” she said. 
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What help he is there’s no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most. 

‘He thinks he ought to earn a little pay, 

_ Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 20 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholden.’ 

‘All right,’ I say, ‘I can’t afford to pay 

Any fixed wages, though I wish I could.’ 
‘Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone else 

| will have to.’ 

I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 

If that was whatit was. You can be certain, 

When he begins like that, there’s someone at 

: him 

_ Trying to coax him off with pocket-money, — 

In haying time, when any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I’m done.” 


“Sh! not so loud: he'll hear you,’ Mary 
said. 31 
“T want him to: he’ll have to soon or late.”’ 
“He’s worn out. He's asleep beside the 
. stove. 
When I came up from Rowe’s I found him 
here, 
Huddled against the barn-door fast asleep, 
A miserable sight, and frightening, too — 
You needn’t smile—I didn’t recognise him— 
I wasn’t looking for him — and he’s changed. 
Wait till you see.”’ 


“Where did you say he’d been?”’ 


“He didn’t say. I dragged him to the 


house, | 4o 
And gave him tea and tried to make him 
smoke. 


I tried to make him talk about his travels. 
Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off.’’ 


“What did. he say? Did he say anything?”’ 


“But little.” 


) “Anything? Mary, confess 
He said he’d come to ditch the meadow for 
me.” 
“Warren!”’ 
“But did he? I just want to know.” 
“Of course he did. What would you have 
him say? 
Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old 
man 


Some humble way to save his self-respect. 50 


He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

That sounds like something you have heard 
before? 

Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 

He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 

Two or three times — he made me feel so 
queer — 

To see if he was talking in his sleep. 

He ran on Harold Wilson — you remember — 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his 
college. 60 

Silas declares you'll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 

Between them they will lay this farm as 
smooth! 

The way he mixed that in with other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though 
daft 

On education — you know how they fought 

All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 


“Yes, I took care to keep well out of ear- 
shot.” 7° 


“Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 

You wouldn’t think they would. How some 
things linger! ; 

Harold’s young college boy’s assurance 
piqued him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 

Good arguments he sees he might have used. 

I sympathise. I know just how it feels 

To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold’s 
saying 

He studied Latin like the violin 80 

Because he liked it — that an argument! 

He said he couldn’t make the boy believe 

He could find water with a hazel prong — 

Which showed how much good school. had 
ever done him. 

He wanted to go over that. But most of all 

He thinks if he could have another chance 

To teach him how to build a load of hay —”’ 


“I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment. 
He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future reference, 
So he can find and easily dislodge it or 
In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like birds’ nests. 
You never see him standing on the hay 
He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself.” 
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“He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d 
be 

Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, — 99 

And nothing to look backward to with pride, 

And nothing to look forward to with hope, 

So now and never any different.” 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 
Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
And spread her apron to it. She put out her 
hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 
Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the night. 
“Warren,” she said, ‘‘he has come home to 
die: IIL 
You needn’t be afraid he'll leave you this 
time.”’ 
“Home,” he mocked gently. 
“Ves, what else but home? 
It all depends on what you mean by home. 
Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to 
us 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the one ¥ 


‘“‘Home is the place where, when you have to 
go there, 118 
They have to take you in.” 


“T should have called it 
Something you somehow haven't to deserve.” 


Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 

Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 

And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 

“Silas has better claim on us you think 

Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 

As the road winds would bring him to his 
door. 

Silas has walked that far no doubt to-day. 

Why didn’t he go there? His brother’s 
rich, 

A somebody — director in the bank.” 129 


“He never told us that.” 
“We know it though.” 
“T think his brother ought to help, of course. 


I'll see to that if there is need. He ought of 
right 


To take him in, and might be willing to — 
He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 

Or anything he looked for from his brother, 
He’d keep so still about him all this time?”’ 


“T can tell you. 
Silas is what he is —we wouldn’t mind 
him — 140 
But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t abide. 
He never did a thing so very bad. 
He don’t know why he isn’t quite as good 
As anyone. He won't be made ashamed 
To please his brother, worthless though he — 
is.” 


“T can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.” 
“No, but he hurt my heart the way he 


lay 
And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged 
chair-back. 
He wouldn’t let me put him on the lounge. 
You must go in and see what you can — 
do. I50 
I made the bed up for him there to-night. 
You'll be surprised at him — how much he’ s 
broken. 
His working days are done; I’m sure of it.”’ 


“T wonder what’s between them.” 
’ 
. 


“T’d not be in a hurry to say that.” 

“T haven’t been. Go, look, see for your- 
self. 

But, Warren, please remember how it is: 

He’s come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at 
him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 160 

Will hit or miss the moon.” 


It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim 
row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 


Warren returned — too soon, it seemed to 
her, 

Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and 
waited. 

“Warren,” she questioned. 


‘“‘Dead,”’ was all he answered. 


THE MOUNTAIN 
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THE MOUNTAIN 
(1913) 


‘The mountain held the town as in a shadow, 
I saw so much before I slept there once: 

I noticed that I missed stars in the west, 
Where its black body cut into the sky. 
Near me it seemed: I felt it like a wall 
Behind which I was sheltered from a wind. 
And yet between the town and it I found, 
When I walked forth at dawn to see new 


things, 
Were fields, a river, and beyond, more fields. 
The river at the time was fallen away, Io 
And made a widespread brawl on cobble- 
stones; 
But the signs showed what it had done in 
spring; 


Good grass-land gullied out, and in the grass 
Ridges of sand, and driftwood stripped of 


bark. 

I crossed the river and swung round the 
mountain. 

And there I met a man who moved so 
slow 


With white-faced oxen in a heavy cart, 
It seemed no harm to stop him altogether. 


‘“What town is this?’’ I asked. 
“This? Lunenburg.” 19 


Then I was wrong: the town of my sojourn, 
Beyond the bridge, was not that of the 


mountain, 

But only felt at night its shadowy pre- 
sence. 

“Where is your village? Very far from 
here?”’ 


“There is no village — only scattered farms. 
We were but sixty voters last election. 

We can’t in nature grow to many more: 
That thing takes all the room!”” He moved 
: his goad. 

The mountain stood there to be pointed at. 
Pasture ran up the side a little way, 

And then there was a wall of trees with 
, trunks: 30 
After that only tops of trees, and cliffs 
Imperfectly concealed among the leaves. 

A dry ravine emerged from under boughs 
Into the pasture. 


“That looks like a path. 
Is that the way to reach the top from here? — 
Not for this morning, but some other time: 
I must be getting back to breakfast now.” 


“T don’t advise your trying from this side. 
There is no proper path, but those that have 
Been up, I understand, have climbed from 


Ladd’s.’ 40 
That’s five miles back. You can’t mistake 
the place: 


They logged it there last winter some way 
up. 

I’d take you, but I’m bound the other way.” 

“You've never climbed it?”’ 


“T’ve been on the sides 


Deer-hunting and trout-fishing. There’s a 
brook 

That starts up on it somewhere — I’ve heard 
say 


Right on the top, tip-top — a curious thing. 
But what would interest you about the 


brook, 
It’s always cold in summer, warm in winter. 
One of the great sights going is to see 50 


It steam in winter like an ox’s breath. 

Until the bushes all along its banks 

Are inch-deep with the frosty spines and 
bristles — 

You know Lg kind. Then let the sun shine 
on it!” 


“There ought to be a view around the world 
From such a mountain — if it isn’t wooded 
Clear to the top.” I saw through leafy 
screens 
Great granite terraces in sun and shadow, 
Shelves one could rest a knee on getting up — 
With depths behind him sheer a hundred 
feet; 60 
Or turn and sit on and look out and down, 
With little ferns in crevices at his elbow. 
“As to that I can’t say. But there’s the 
spring, 
Right on the summit, almost like a fountain. 
That ought to be worth seeing.”’ 


“Tf it’s there. 
You never saw it?” 


“‘T guess there’s no doubt 
About its being there. I never saw it. 
It may not be right on the very top: 
It wouldn’t have to be a long way down 
To have some head of water from above, 70 
And a good disiance down might not be 
noticed | 
By anyone who’d come a long way up. 
One time I asked a fellow climbing it 
To look and tell me later how it was.”’ 
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‘What did he say?”’ 


“He said there was a lake 
Somewhere in Ireland on a mountain top.” 
“But a lake’s different. What about the 
spring?”’ 


“He never got up high enough to see. 
That’s why I don’t advise your trying this 
side. 79 
He tried this side. I’ve always meant to go 
And look myself, but you know how it is: 
It doesn’t seern so much to climb a mountain 
You've worked around the foot of all your 


life. 

What would I do? Goin my overalls, 

With a big stick, the same as when the 
cows 

Haven’t come down to the bars at milking 
time? 


Or with a shotgun for a stray black bear? 
’Twouldn’t seem real to climb for climbing 
itz: 


“T shouldn’t climb it if I didn’t want to — 
Not for the sake of climbing.. What’s its 

name?” 90 
“We call it Hor: I don’t know if that’s 
right.” 


“Can one walk around it?. Would it be too 
far?” 


“Vou can drive round and keep in Lunen- 
burg, 

But it’s as much as ever you can do, 

The boundary lines keep in so close to it. 

Hor is the township, and the township’s 
Hor. 

And a few houses sprinkled round the foot, 

Like boulders broken off the upper cliff, 

Rolled out a little farther than the rest.”’ 99 


“Warm in December, cold in June, you say?” 

“T don’t suppose the water’s changed at all. 

You and I know enough to know it’s warm 

Compared with cold, and cold compared 
with warm. 

But all the fun’s in how you say a thing.” 

“You've lived here all your life?” 


‘‘Ever since Hor 


Was no bigger than a —’’ What, I did not 


hear. 


ROBERT FROST 


He drew the oxen toward him) with light 
touches : 
Of his slim goad on nose and offside flank, 
Gave them their marching orders and was 
moving. | 


MENDING WALL 
(1913) 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
The work of hunters is another thing: 
I have come after them and made repair 
Where they have left not one stone on a 
stone, ) 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, ~ 


To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I 
mean, 

No one has seen them made or heard them 
made, Io 

But at spring mending-time we find them — 
there. 


I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 
And on a day we meet to walk the line 

And set the wall between us once again. 
We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. — 
And some are loaves and some so nearly balls — 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: — 
“Stay where you are until our backs are — 


turned!”’ ) 
We wear our fingers rough with handling 
them. 20 


Oh, just another kind of outdoor game, 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and I am apple-orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 

He only says, ‘“‘Good fences make good 
neighbours.” 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

‘Why do they make good neighbours? Isn’t © 
it 30 

Where there are cows? But here there are 
no cows. 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offence. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That wants it down.’’ I could say ‘‘ Elves” 
to him, ri 

But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 

He said it for himself. I see him there, 
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Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
In each hand, like an old-stone savage 
armed. 40 
He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 
Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 
He will not go behind his father’s saying, 
And he likes having thought of it so well 
He says again, ‘Good fences make good 
neighbours.” 


BIRCHES 
(1915) 


When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the line of straighter darker trees, 
I like to think some boy’s been swinging 


them. 
But swinging doesn’t bend them down to 
stay. . 
Ice-storms do that. Often you must have 
seen them 


Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 
After arain. They click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 
As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 
Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed 


crystal shells 10 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow- 
ee 


Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 

You'd think the inner dome of heaven had 
fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered bracken by 
the load, 

And they seem not to break; though once 
they are bowed 

So low for long, they never right themselves: 

You may see their trunks arching in the 
woods 

Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on 
the ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that throw 
their hair 

Before them over their heads to dry in the 
sun. 20 

But I was going to say when Truth broke in 

With all her matter-of-fact about the ice- 
storm 

(Now am I free to be poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some boy bend them 

As he went out and in to fetch the cows — 

Some boy too far from town to learn baseball 

Whose only play was what he found hirnself, 

Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 

By riding them down over and over again 

Until he took the stiffness out of them, 31 


And not one but hung limp, not one was 
left 

For him to conquer. 
was 

To learn about not launching out too soon 

And so not carrying the tree away 

Clear to the ground. He always kept his 
poise 

To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a 
cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first, with a 


He learned all there 


swish, 40 
Kicking his way down through the air to the 
ground. 


So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with the 
cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. so 

May no fate wilfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me 
away 

Not to return. 
love: 

I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow-white 
trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no 
more, 

But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and coming 
back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of 
birches. 


Earth’s the right place for 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 
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Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 

And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 

And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 

Had worn them really about the same, 10 
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And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 

I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 20 


VACHEL LINDSAY (1879— ) 


A GOSPEL OF BEAUTY}! 
(ca. 1908) 


I. THE PROUD FARMER 
[In memory of-E. S. Frazee, Rush County, Indiana] 


Into the acres of the newborn state 

He poured his strength, and plowed his an- 
cient name, 

And, when the traders followed him, he stood 

Towering above their furtive souls and tame. 


That brow without a stain, that fearless eye 

Oft left the passing stranger wondering 

To find such knighthood in the sprawling 
land, 

To see a democrat well-nigh a king. 


He lived with liberal hand, with guests from 
far, 

With talk and joke and fellowship to spare, — 

Watching the wide world’s life from sun to 
sun, ri 

Lining his walls with books from everywhere. 

He read by night, he built his world by day. 

The farm and house of God to him were one. 

For forty years he preached and plowed and 
wrought — 

A statesman in the fields, who bent to none. 


His plowmen-neighbors were as lords to him. 

His was an ironside, democratic pride. 

He served a rigid Christ, but served him 
well — 

And, for a lifetime, saved the countryside. 20 


Here lie the dead, who gave the church their 
best 

Under his fiery preaching of the word. 

They sleep with him beneath the ragged 
grass... 

The village withers, by his voice unstirred. 

And tho’ his tribe be scattered to the wind. 

From the Atlantic to the China sea, 


1 This group of poems and the ensuing poem are re- 
printed from General William Booth Enters into Heaven 
and Other Poems. Copyright, 1913. Reprinted by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 


Yet do they think of that bright lamp he 
; burned 
Of family worth and proud integrity. 


And many a sturdy grandchild hears his 
name 

In reverence spoken, till he feels akin 30 

To all the lion-eyed who built the world — 

And lion-dreams begin to burn within. 


II. THE ILLINOIS VILLAGE 


O you who lose the art of hope, 

Whose temples seem to shrine a lie, 
Whose sidewalks are but stones of fear, 
Who weep that Liberty must die, 

Turn to the little prairie towns, 

Your higher hope shall yet begin. 

On every side awaits you there 

Some gate where glory enters in. 


Yet when I see the flocks of girls, 

Watching the Sunday train go thro’ 10 

(As tho’ the whole wide world went by) 

With eyes that long to travel too, 

I sigh, despite my soul made glad 

By cloudy dresses and brown hair, 

Sigh for the sweet life wrenched and torn 

By thundering commerce, fierce and bare. 

Nymphs of the wheat these girls should 
be: 

Kings of the grove, their lovers strong. 

Why are they not inspired, aflame? 

This beauty calls for valiant song — 20 

For men to carve these fairy-forms 

And faces in a fountain-frieze; 

Dancers that own immortal hours; 

Painters that work upon their knees; 

Maids, lovers, friends, so deep in life, 

So deep in love and poet’s deeds, 

The railroad is a thing disowned, 

The city but a field of weeds. 


Who can pass a village church 

By night in these clean prairie lands 30 
Without a touch of Spirit-power? 

So white and fixed and cool it stands — 
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A thing from some strange fairy-town, 

A pious amaranthine flower, 

Unsullied by the winds, as pure 

As jade or marble, wrought this hour: — 
Rural in form, foursquare and plain, 
And yet our sister, the new moon, 
Makes it a praying wizard’s dream. 

The trees that watch at dusty noon 40 
Breaking its sharpest lines, veil not 

The whiteness it reflects from God, 
Flashing like Spring on many an eye, 
Making clean flesh, that once was clod. 


Who can pass a district school 

Without the hope that there may wait 
Some baby-heart the books shall flame 
With zeal to make his playmates great, 

To make the whole wide village gleam 

A strangely carved celestial gem, 50 
Eternal in its beauty-light, 

The Artist’s town of Bethlehem! 


III. ON THE BUILDING OF 
SPRINGFIELD 


Let not our town be large, remembering 

That little Athens was the Muses’ home, 

That Oxford rules the heart of London still, 

That Florence gave the Renaissance to 
Rome. 


Record it for the grandson of your son — 

A city is not builded in a day: 

Our little town cannot complete her soul 
Till countless generations pass away. 8 


Now let each child be joined as to a church 
To her perpetual hopes, each man ordained: 
Let every street be made a reverent aisle 
Where Music grows and Beauty is unchained. 


Let Science and Machinery and Trade 

Be slaves of her, and make her all in all, 
Building against our blatant, restless time 
An unseen, skilful, medieval wall. 


Let every citizen be rich toward God. 

Let Christ the beggar, teach divinity. 

Let no man rule who holds his money dear. 
Let this, our city, be our luxury. 20 


We should build parks that students from 
afar | 

Would choose to starve in, rather than go 
home, 

Fair little squares, with Phidian ornament, 

Food for the spirit, milk and honeycomb. 
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Songs shall be sung by us in that good day, 

Songs we have written, blood within the 
rhyme 

Beating, as when Old England still was 
glad, — 

The purple, rich Elizabethan time. 


Say, is my prophecy too fair and far? 

I only know, unless her faith be high, 30 
The soul of this, our Nineveh, is doomed, 
Our little Babylon will surely die. 


Some city on the breast of Illinois 

No wiser and no better at the start 

By faith shall rise redeemed, by faith shall 
rise 


Bearing the western glory in her heart. 


The genius of the Maple, Elm and Oak, 

The secret hidden in each grain of corn, 

The glory that the prairie angels sing 

At night when sons of Life and Love are 
born, 40 


Born but to struggle, squalid and alone, 

Broken and wandering in their early years. 

When will they make our dusty streets their 
goal, 

Within our attics hide their sacred tears? 


When will they start our vulgar blood 
athrill 

With living language, words that set us free? 

When will they make a path of beauty clear 

Between our riches and our liberty? 


We must have many Lincoln-hearted men. 


A city is not builded ina day. 50 
And they must do their work, and come and 
go 


While countless generations pass away. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 
ENTERS INTO HEAVEN 
(1912) 


[To be sung to the tune of The Blood of the Lamb with 
indicated instrument] 


I 
[Bass drum beaten loudly.]| 
Booth led boldly with his big bass drum — 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 
The Saints smiled gravely and they said: 


‘““He’s come.” 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 
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Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 
Lurching bravoes from the ditches dank, 
Drabs from the alleyways and drug fiends 
pale — 
still 
frail: — 
Vermin-eaten saints with mouldy breath, 9 
Unwashed legions with the ways of Death — 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 


Minds passion-ridden, soul-powers 


[Banjos.] 
Every slum had sent its half-a-score 
The round world over. (Booth had groaned 
for more.) 
Every banner that the wide world flies 
Bloomed with glory and transcendent dyes. 
Big-voiced lasses made their banjos bang, 
Tranced, fanatical they shrieked and sang: — 
“‘ Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?”’ 
Hallelujah! It was queer to see 
Bull-necked convicts with that land make 
free. 20 
Loons with trumpets blowed a blare, blare, 
blare 
On, on upward thro’ the golden air! 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 


II 

[Bass drum slower and softer.] 
Booth died blind and still by Faith he trod, 
Eyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 
Booth led boldly, and he looked the chief, 
Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 
Beard a-flying, air of high command 
Unabated in that holy land. 


[Sweet flute music.] 
Jesus came from out the court-house door, 30 
Stretched his hands above the passing poor. 


Booth saw not, but led his queer ones there 

Round and round the mighty court- house 
square. 

Yet in an instant all that blear review 

Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new. — 

The lame were straightened, withered limbs 
uncurled 

And blind eyes opened on a new, sweet 
world . 


[Bass drum louder] 
Drabs and vixens in a flash made whole! 
Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, the 

jowl! 
Sages and sibyls now, and athletesclean, 40 
Rulers of empires, and of forests green! 
[Grand chorus of all instruments. Tam- 
bourines to the foreground.| 
The hosts were sandalled, and their wings 
were fire! 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 
But their noise played havoc with the angel- 
choir. 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 
O, shout Salvation! It was good to see 
Kings and Princes by the Lamb set free. 
The banjos rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of Queens. 


[Reverently sung, no instruments.] 

And when Booth halted by the curb for 

prayer 50 
He saw his Master thro’ the flag-filled air. 
Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth the soldier, while the throng 

knelt down. 
He saw King Jesus.’ They were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


DHE CONG 
A STUDY OF THE NEGRO RACE 
(1913-14) 
I. Their Basic Savagery 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 


Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 


Pounded on the table, 


A deep rolling 
bass, » ies 


Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 


Hard as they were able, 
Boom, boom, Boom, 


1 This poem and the next are reprinted from The Congo and Other Poems. 


of The Macmilian Co., publishers. 


Copyright, 1914. Reprinted by permission 
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With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom. 

THEN | had religion, THEN I had a vision. 10 
I could not turn from their revel in derision. 

THEN I SAW THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH THE BLACK, 
CUTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GOLDEN TRACK. 

Then along that riverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files; 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan gong. 

And ‘‘BLoop”’ screamed the whistles and the fifes of the warriors, 
“Bioop”’ screamed the skull-iaced, lean witch-doctors, 20 
“Whirl ye the deadly voo-doo ARLE, 

Harry the uplands, 

Steal all the cattle, 

Rattle-rattle, rattle-rattle, 

Bing! 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom,” 

A roaring, epic, rag-time tune 

From the mouth of the Congo 

To the Mountains of the Moon. 

Death is an Elephant, 30 
Torch-eyed and horrible, 

Foam-flanked and terrible. 

Boom, steal the pygmies, 

Boow, kill the Arabs, 

Boow, kill the white men, 

Hoo, Hoo, Hoo. 

Listen to the yell of Leopold’s ghost 

Burning in Hell for his hand-maimed host. 

Hear how the demons chuckle and yell 

Cutting his hands off, down in Hell. 40 
Listen to the creepy proclamation, 

Blown through the lairs of the forest-nation, 

Blown past the white-ants’ hill of clay, 

Blown past the marsh where the butterflies play: — 

‘Be careful what you do, 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all of the other 

Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 50 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you.” 


IT. Their Irrepressible High Spirits 


Wild crap-shooters with a whoop and a call 

Danced the juba in their gambling-hall 

And laughed fit to kill, and shook the town, 

And guyed the policemen and laughed them down 

With a boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom. 

THEN I sAW THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH THE BLACK, 
CUTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GOLDEN TRACK. 
A negro fairyland swung into view, 

A minstrel river 60 
Where dreams come true. 

The ebony palace soared on high 
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More deliberate. 
Solemnly 
chanted. 


A rapidly 
piling climax 
of speed and 
racket, 


With a philo- 
sophic pause. 


Shrilly and with 
a heavily ac- 
cented meter. 


Like the wind 
in the chimney. 


All the o sounds 
very golden. 
Heavy accents 
very heavy. 
Light accents 
very light. Last 
line whispered. 


Rather shrill 
and high. 


Read exactly as 
in first section. 


Lay emphasis on 
the delicate ideas. 
Keep as light- 

footed as possible. 
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Through the blossoming trees to the evening sky. 
The inlaid porches and casements shone 

With gold and ivory and elephant-bone. 

And the black crowd laughed till their sides were sore 
At the baboon butler in the agate door, 

And the well-known tunes of the parrot band 

That trilled on the bushes of that magic-land. 


A troupe of skull-faced witch-men came 70 
Through the agate doorway in suits of flame, 

Yea, long-tailed coats with a gold-leaf crust 

And hats that were covered with diamond-dust. 

And the crowd in the court gave a whoop and a call 

And danced the juba from wall to wall. 

But the witch-men suddenly stilled the throng 

With a stern cold glare, and a stern old song: —. 
‘‘Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you.” ... 

Just then from the doorway, as fat as shotes, 

Came the cake-walk princes in their long red coats, 80 
Canes with a brilliant lacquer shine, 

And tall silk hats that were red as wine. 

And they pranced with their butterfly partners there, 
Coal-black maidens with pearls in their hair, 

Knee-skirts trimmed with the jessamine sweet, 

And bells on their ankles and little black feet. 

And the couples railed at the chant and the frown 

Of the witch-men lean, and laughed them down. 

(O rare was the revel, and well worth while 

That made those glowering witch-men smile.) 90 


The cake-walk royalty then began 

To walk for a cake that was tall as a man 

To the tune of “‘Boomlay, boomlay, Boom,” 
While the witch-men laughed, with a sinister air, 
And sang with the scalawags prancing there: — 
“Walk with care, walk with care, 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all of the other 

Gods of the Congo, . 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 100 
Beware, beware, walk with care, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom. 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, 

Boom.” 

Oh rare was the revel, and well worth while 
That made those glowering witch-men smile. 


III. The Hope of their Religion 


A good old negro in the slums of the town 

Preached at a sister for her velvet gown. II0 
Howled at a brother for his low-down ways, 

His prowling, guzzling, sneak-thief days. 

Beat on the Bible till he wore it out, 

Starting the jubilee revival shout. 

And some had visions, as they stood on chairs, 


With pomposity. 


With a great 
deliberation and 
ghostliness. 


With overwhelm- 
ing assurance, 
good cheer, and 
pomp. 


With growing 
speed and 
sharply marked 
dance-rhythm. 


With a touch of 
negro dialect, 
and 

as rapidly as 
possible toward 
the end. 


Slow philo- 
sophic calm. 


Heavy bass. 
With a Isteral 
imitation of 
camp-meeting 
racket, and 
trance. 
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SL esssssstsesshssdhisssecssmeinsssii 
And sang of Jacob, and the golden stairs. 
And they all repented, a thousand strong, 
From their stupor and savagery and sin and wrong 
And slammed with their hymn books till they shook the room 


With “Glory, glory, glory,” 
And “Boom, boom, Boom.” 


THEN I SAW THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH THE BLACK, 
CUTTING THROUGH THE JUNGLE WITH A GOLDEN TRACK. 


I20 


Exuctly as in 
the first section. 


And the gray sky opened like a new-rent veil 

And showed the apostles with their coats of mail. 

In bright white steel they were seated round 

And their fire-eyes watched where the Congo wound. 
And the twelve apostles, from their thrones on high, 
Thrilled all the forest with their heavenly cry: — 


‘“Mumbo-Jumbo will die in the jungle; 130 


Never again will he hoo-doo you, 
Never again will he hoo-doo you.” 


Then along that river, a thousand miles, 
The vine-snared trees fell down in files. 


Pioneer angels cleared the way 


Sung to the tune 
of ‘‘ Hark, ten 
thousand harps 
and voices.” 


With growing 
deliberation 
and joy, 


For a Congo paradise, for babes at play, 


For sacred capitals, for temples clean. 


Gone were the skull-faced witch-men jean. 


There, where the wild ghost-gods had wailed 


A million boats of the angels sailed 


With oars of silver, and prows of blue 


In a rather 

high key — as 
140 delicately as 

possible, 


And silken pennants that the sun shone through. 
"Twas a land transfigured, ’twas a new creation. 

Oh, a singing wind swept the negro nation; 

And on through the backwoods clearing flew: — 


‘‘Mumbo-Jumbo is dead in the jungle. 


Never again will he hoo-doo you. 
Never again will he hoo-doo you.’’ 


To the tune of 
“Hark, ten 
thousand harps 
and voices.”’ 


Redeemed were the forests, the beasts and the men, 


And only the vulture dared again 


I50 


By the far, lone mountains of the moon 
To cry, in the silence, the Congo tune: — 


“Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 


Mumbo... Jumbo... will... hoo-doo... you.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS 
AT MIDNIGHT 


(IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS) 
(1914) 


It is portentous, and a thing-of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not 
rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down, 

Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 

He lingers where his children used to play, 


Dying down into 
a penetrating, 
terrified 
whisper. 


Or through the market, on the well-worn 
stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient 


black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn 
shawl . Io 
Make him the quaint great figure that men 
love, 


The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us: — as in times before! 
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And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the 
door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks of men and 


kings. 

Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he 
sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not 
why, 

Too many homesteads in black. terror 
weep. 20 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every 
main. 


He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come;— the shining hope of Europe 
free: 

A league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 

Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and 
Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder 


still, 
That all his hours of travailhereformen 30 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white 
peace 
That be may sleep upon his hill again? 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS (1869- ) 


From 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY } 
(1914, 1915) 


The Hull 


Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and 
Charley, 

The weak of will, the strong of arm, the clown, 
the boozer, the fighter? 

All, all, are sleeping on the hill. 


One passed in a fever, 

One was burned 1n a mine, 

One was killed in a brawl, 

One died in a jail, 

One fell from a bridge toiling for children and 
WI] e.-=- 

All, all are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on ihe 
hill. 


Where are Ella, 
Edith, 

The tender heart, the simple soul, the loud, the 
proud, the happy one? — 

All, all, are sleeping on the hill. 


Kate, Mag, Lizzie and 


One died in shameful child-birth, 

One of a thwarted love, 

One at the hands of a brute in a brothel, 

One of a broken pride, in the search for heart's 
desire, 

One after life in far-away London and Paris 


1 Copyright, 1915 and 1916, by The ty BcOBiit Co. Re- 
printed by permission. 


Was brought to her little space by Ella and 
Kate and Mag — 

All, all are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on the 
hail. . 


Where are Uncle Isaac and Aunt Emily, 20 

And old Towny Kincaid and Sevigne 
Houghton, 

And Major Walker who had talked 

With venerable men of the revolution? — 

All, all are sleeping, on the hill. 


They brought them dead sons from the war, 

And daughters whom life had crushed, 

And their children fatherless, crying — 

All, all, are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on the 
hill. 


Where ts Old Fiddler Jones 

Who played with life all his ninety years, 30 

Braving the sleet with bared breast, 

Drinking, rioting, thinking neither 44 pes nor 
kin, 

Nor gold, nor love, nor heaven? 

Lo! he babbles of the fish-frys of long ago, 

Of the horse-races of long ago at eee s 
Grove, 

Of what Abe Lincoln said 

One time at Spring field. 


Benjamin Pantwer 


Together in this grave lie Benjamin Pantier, 
attorney at law, 

And Nig, his dog, constant companion, 
solace and friend. 
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Down the gray road, friends, children, men 
and women, 

Passing one by one out of life, left me till I 
was alone 

With Nig for partner, bed-fellow, comrade in 
drink. 

In the morning of life I knew aspiration and 
saw glory. 

Then she, who survives, snared my soul 

With a snare which bled me to death, 

Till I, once strong of will, lay broken, indif- 
ferent, 

Living with Nig in a room back of a dingy 
office. 

Under my jaw-bone is snuggled the Bane 
nose of Nig — 

Our story is lost in silence. 
world! 


Go by, mad 


Mrs. Benjamin Pantier 


I know that he told that I snared his soul 

With a snare which bled him to death. 

And all the men loved him, 

And most of the women pitied him. 

But suppose you are really a lady, and have 
delicate tastes, 

And loathe the smell of whiskey and onions. 

And the rhythm of Wordsworth’s ‘“Ode”’ 
runs in your ears, 

While he goes about from morning till night 

Repeating bits of that common thing; 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?”’ 10 

And then, suppose: 

You are a woman well endowed, 

And the only man with whom the law and 
morality 

Permit you to have the maieal relation 

Is the very.man that fills you with disgust 

Every time you think of it — while you think 
of it 

Every time you see him? 

That’s why I drove him away from home 

To live with his dog in a dingy room 

Back of his office. 20 


Reuben Pantier 


Well, Emily Sparks, your prayers were not 
wasted, 

Your love was not all in vain. 

I owe whatever I was in life 

To your hope that would not give me up, 

To your love that saw me still as good. 

Dear Emily Sparks, let me tell you the 
i story. 

I pass the effect of my father and mother; 


The milliner’s daughter made me trouble 

And out I went in the world, 

Where I passed through every peril known 10 

Of wine and women and joy of life. 

One night, in a room in the Rue de Rivoli, 

I was drinking wine with a_ black-eyed 
cocotte, 

And the tears swam into my eyes. 

She thought they were amorous tears and 
smiled 

For thought of her conquest over me. 

But my soul was three thousand miles away, 

In the days when you ere me in Spoon 


River. 
And just becausé you no more could love me, 
Nor pray for me, nor write me letters, 20 


The eternal silence of you spoke instead. 

And the black-eyed cocotte took the tears for 
hers, 

As well as the deceiving kisses I gave her. 

Somehow, from that hour, I had a new 
vision — 

Dear Emily Sparks! 


Emily Sparks 


Where is my boy, my boy — 

In what far part of the world? . 

The boy I loved best of all in the school? — 

I, the teacher, the old maid, the virgin heart, 

Who made them all my children, 

Did I know my boy aright, 

Thinking of him as spirit aflame, 

Active, ever aspiring? 

Oh, boy, boy, for whom I prayed and prayed 

In many a watchful hour at night, Io 

Do you remember the letter I wrote you 

Of the beautiful love of Christ? 

And whether you ever took it or not, 

My boy, wherever you are, 

Work for your soul’s sake, 

That all the clay of you, all of the dross of 
you, 

May yield to the fire of you, 

Till the fire is nothing but light!... 

Nothing but light! 


Daisy Fraser 


Did you ever hear of Editor Whedon 

Giving to the public treasury any of the 
money he received 

For supporting candidates for office? 

Or for writing up the canning factory 

To get people to invest? 

Or for suppressing the facts about the bank, 

When it was rotten and ready to break? 

Did you ever hear of the Circuit Judge 
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Helping anyone except the ‘'Q”’ railroad, 

Or the bankers. Or did Rev. Peet or Rev. 
Sibley Io 

Give any part of their salary, earned by keep- 
ing still, 

Or speaking out as the leaders wished them 
to do, 


To the building of the water works? 

But I — Daisy Fraser who always passed 

Along the streets through rows of nods and 
smiles, 

And coughs and words such as ‘‘there she 
goes,”’ 

Never was taken before Justice Arnett 

Without contributing ten dollars and costs 

To the school fund of Spoon River! 


Doctor Meyers 


No other man, unless it was Doc Hill, 

Did more for people in this town than I. 

And all the weak, the halt, the improvident 

And those who could not pay flocked to me. 

I was good-hearted, easy Doctor Meyers. 

I was healthy, happy,.in comfortable for- 
tune, 

Blest with a congenial mate, my children 
raised, 

All wedded, doing well in the world. 

And then one night, Minerva, the poetess, 

Came to me in her trouble, crying. Io 

I tried to help her out — she died — 

They indicted me, the newspapers disgraced 
me, 

My wife perished of a broken heart. 

And pneumonia finished me. 


Mrs. Meyers 


He protested all his life long 

The newspapers lied about him villainously; 
That he was not at fault for Minerva’s fall, 
But only tried to help her. 

Poor soul so sunk in sin he could not see 
That even trying to help her, as he called it, 
He had broken the law human and divine. 
Passers by, an ancient admonition to you: 
If your ways would be ways of pleasantness, 
And all your pathways peace, Io 
Love God and keep his commandments. 


Knowlt Hoheimer 


I was the first fruits of the battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge. 

When I felt the bullet enter my heart 

I wished I had staid at home and gone to jail 

For stealing the hogs of Curl Trenary, 


Instead of running away and. joining. the 
army. 

Rather a thousand times the county jail 

Than to lie under this marble figure with 
wings, 

And this granite pedestal 

Bearing the words, ‘‘ Pro Patria.” 

What do they mean, anyway? Io 


Zenas Witt 


I was sixteen, and I had the most terrible 
dreams, 

And _ specks before my eyes, and nervous 
weakness. 

And I couldn’t remember the books I Sia 

Like Frank Drummer who memorized page 
after page. 

And my back was weak, and I worried and 
worried, 

And I was embarrassed and stammered my 
lessons, 

And when I stood up to recite I’d forget 

Everything that I had studied. 

Well, I saw Dr. Weese’s advertisement, 

And there I read everything in print, Io 

Just as if he had known me; 

And about the dreams which I couldn’t 
help. 

So I knew I was marked for an early grave. 

And I worried until I had a cough, 

And then the dreams stopped. 

And then I slept the sleep without dreams 

Here on the hill by the river. 


Petit, the Poet 


Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick. tick, 

Tick, tick, tick, like mites in a quarrel — 

Faint iambics that the full breeze wakens — 

But the pine tree makes a symphony thereof. 

Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 

Ballades by the score with the same old 
thought: 


The snows and the roses of yesterday are © 


vanished ; 
And what is love but a rose that fades? 
Life all around me here in the village: 
Tragedy, comedy, valor and truth, Io 
Courage, constancy, heroism, failure — 
All in the loom, and oh what patterns! 
Woodlands, meadows, streams and rivers — 
Blind to all of it all my life long. 
Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 
Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 
Tick, tick, tick, what little iambics, 
While Homer and Whitman roared in the 
pines? 
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_ Editor Whedon 


To be able to see every side of every ques- 
: tion; 

To be on every side, to be everything, to be 
nothing long; 

To pervert truth, to ride it for a purpose, 

To use great feelings and passions of the 
human family 

For base designs, for cunning ends, 

To wear a mask like the Greek actors — 

Your eight-page paper — behind which you 
huddle, 

Bawling through the megaphone of big type: 

“This is I, the giant.” 

Thereby also living the life of a sneak- 
thief, 10 

Poisoned with the anonymous words 

Of your clandestine soul. 

To scratch dirt over scandal for money, 

And exhume it to the winds for revenge, 

Or to sell papers, 

Crushing reputations, or bodies, if need be, 

To win at any cost, save your own life. 

To glory in demoniac power, ditching civiliza- 


tion, 
As a paranoiac boy puts a log on the track 
And derails the express train. 20 


To be an-editor, as I was. 

Then to lie here close by the river over the 
place 

Where the sewage flows from the village, 

And the empty cans and garbage are dumped, 

And abortions are hidden. 


Archibald Higbie 


I loathed you, Spoon River. I tried to rise 
above you, 

I was ashamed of you. J despised you 

As the place of my nativity. 

And there in Rome, among the artists, 

Speaking Italian, speaking French, 

I seemed to myself at times to be free 

Of every trace of my origin. 

I seemed to be reaching the heights of art 

And to breathe the air that the masters 
breathed, 

And to see the world with their eyes. Io 

But still they’d pass my work and say: 

“What are you driving at, my friend? 

Sometimes the face looks like Apollo’s, 

At others it has a trace of Lincoln’s.”’ 

There was no culture, you know, in Spoon 
River, 

And I burned with shame and held my 


peace. 
And what could I do, all covered over 


And weighted down with western soil, 
Except aspire, and pray for another 

Birth in the world, with all of Spoon River 20 
Rooted out of my soul? 


Anne Ruiledge 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all.”’ 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions toward 
millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 

Shining with justice and truth. 

Iam Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these 
weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 10 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 


Rutherford McDowell 


They brought me ambrotypes 

Of the old pioneers to enlarge. 

And sometimes one sat for me — 

Some one who was in being 

When giant hands from the womb of the 
world 

Tore the republic. 

What was it in their eyes? — 

For I could never fathom 

That mystical pathos of drooped eyelids, 

And the serene sorrow of their eyes. I0 

It was like a pool of water, 

Amid oak trees at the edge of a forest, 

Where the leaves fall, 

As you hear the crow of a cock 

From a far-off farm house, seen near the 
hills 

Where the third generation lives, and the 
strong men 

And the strong women are gone and _ for- 
gotten. 

And these grand-children and great grand- 
children 

Of the pioneers! 

Truly did my camera record their faces, 
too, 20 

With so much of the old strength gone, 

And the old faith gone, 

And the old mastery of life gone, 

And the old courage gone, 

Which labors and loves and suffers and 
sings 

Under the sun! 
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Lucinda Matlock 


I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 

And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners, 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle 


June, 

And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for 
seventy years, 

Enjoying, working, raising the twelve chil- 

ren, 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the 
sick, Io 

I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the 
larks, 

And by Spoon River gathering many a 
shell, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed — 

Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the 
green valleys. 

At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 

And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this I hear of sorrow and weari- 
ness, 

Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 

Degenerate sons and daughters, 20 

Life is too strong for you — 

It takes life to love Life. 


Isaiah Beethoven 


They told me I had three months to live, 

So I crept to Bernadotte, 

And I sat by the mill for hours and hours 

Where the gathered waters deeply pp ins 

Seemed not to move: 

O world, that’s you! 

You are but a widened place in the river 

Where Life looks down and we rejoice for her 

Mirrored in us, and so we dream 

And turn away, but when again 1° 

We look for the face, behold the low-lands 

And blasted cotton-wood trees where we 
empty 

Into the larger stream! 

But here by the mill the castled clouds 

Mocked themselves in the dizzy water; 

And over its agate floor at night 

The flame of the moon ran under my eyes 

Amid a forest stillness broken 

By a flute in a hut on the hill. 

At last when I came to lie in bed 20 

Weak and in pain, with the dreams about me, 

The soul of the river had entered my soul, 

And the gathered power of my soul was 
moving 

So swiftly it seemed to be at rest 

Under cities of cloud and under 

Spheres of silver and changing worlds — 

Until I saw a flash of trumpets 

Above the battlements over Time! 


CARL SANDBURG (1878 __) 


WHO AM I? 
(1905) 


My head knocks against the stars. 

My feet are on the hilltops. 

My finger-tips are in the valleys and shores 
of universal life. 

Down in the sounding foam of primal things 
I reach my hands and play with 
pebbles of destiny. 

I have been to hell and back many times. 

I know all about heaven, for I have talked 
with God. 

I dabble in the blood and guts of the terrible. 

I know the passionate seizure of beauty 

And the marvelous rebellion of man at all 
signs reading ‘‘ Keep Off.”’ 


-My name is Truth and I am the most elusive 
captive in the universe. 


JOY 
(7908) 


Let a joy keep you. 
Reach out your hands 
And take it when it runs by, 
As the Apache dancer 
Clutches his woman. 
I have seen them 
Live long and laugh loud, 
Sent on singing, singing, 
Smashed to the heart 
Under the ribs 10 
With a terrible love. 
Joy always, 
Joy everywhere — 
Let joy kill you! 
Keep away from the little deaths. 
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THE HARBOR 
(1907) 


Passing through huddled and ugly walls 
By doorways where women 

Looked from their hunger-deep eyes, 
Haunted with shadows of hunger-hands, 
Out from the huddled and ugly walls, 

I came sudden, at the city’s edge, . 

On a blue burst of lake, 

Long lake waves breaking under the sun 
On a spray-flung curve of shore; | 
And a fluttering storm of gulls, ro 
Masses of great gray wings 

And flying white bellies 

Veering and wheeling free in the open. 


MILL—DOORS 
(1908) 


You never come back. 

I say good-by when I see you going in the 
doors, 

The hopeless open doors that call and wait 

And take you then for — how many cents a 
day? 

How many cents for the sleepy eyes and 
fingers? 


I say good-by because I know they tap your 
wrists, 
In the dark, in the silence, day by day, 
And all the blood of you drop by drop, 
And you are old before you are young. 
You never come back. 10 


CHILD OF THE ROMANS 
(1916) 


The dago shovelman sits by the railroad 
track 
Eating a noon meal of bread and bologna. 
A train whirls by, and men and women at 
tables 
Alive with red roses and yellow jonquils, 
Eat steaks running with brown gravy, 
Strawberries and cream, eclaires and 
coffee. 
The dago shovelman finishes the dry bread 
and bologna, 
Washes it down with a dipper from the 
water-boy, 
And goes back to the second half of a ten- 
hour day’s work 
Keeping the road-bed so the roses and jon- 
quils ro 


Shake hardly at all in the cut glass vases 
Standing slender on the tables in the dining 
cars. 


LIMITED 
(1916) 


I am riding on a limited express, one of the 
crack trains of the nation. 

Hurtling across the prairie into blue haze and 
dark air go fifteen all-steel coaches 
holding a thousand people. 

(All the coaches shall be scrap and rust and 
all the men and women laughing in the 
diners and sleepers shall pass to ashes.) 

I ask a man in the smoker where he is going 
and he answers: ‘‘Omaha.”’ 


LETTERS TO DEAD IMAGISTS 
(1916) 


EmiLy DICKINSON: 
You gave us the bumble bee who has a soul, 
The everlasting traveler among the holly- 
hocks, 
And how God plays around a back yard 
garden. . 


STEVIE CRANE: 
War is kind and we never knew the kindness 
of war till you came; 


_ Nor the black riders and clashes of spear and 


shield out of the sea, 
Nor the mumblings and shots that rise from 
dreams on call. 


WINDOW 
(1916) 


Night from a railroad car window 
Is a great, dark, soft thing 
Broken across with slashes of light. 


NOCTURNE IN A DESERTED 
BRICKYARD 
(1916) 


Stuff of the moon 
Runs on the lapping sand 
Out to the longest shadows. 
Under the curving willows, 
And round the creep of the wave line, 
Fluxions of yellow and dusk on the waters 
Make a wide dreaming pansy of an old pond 

in the night. 
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FOG 
(1916) 


The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


CHICAGO 
(1914, 1916) 


Hog Butcher for the World 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation's Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders: 


They tell me you are wicked and I believe them, for I have seen your painted women under 
the gas lamps luring the farm boys. 
And they tell me you are crooked and I answer: Yes, it is true I have seen the gunman kill 
and go free to kill again. 
And they tell me you are brutal and my reply is: On the faces of women and children I have 
seen the marks of wanton hunger. | 
And having answered so I turn once more to those who sneer at this my city, and I give them 
back the sneer and say to them: 
Come and show me another city with lifted head singing so proud to be alive and coarse and 
strong and cunning. 10 
Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling job on job, here isa tall bold slugger set vivid 
against the little soft cities; 
Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, cunning as a savage pitted against the peace) 
ness, 
Bareheaded, 
Shoveling, 
Wrecking, 
Planning, 
Building, breaking, rebuilding, 
Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, laughing with white teeth, 
Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing as a young man laughs, 
Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who has never lost a battle, 
Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the pulse, and under his ribs the heart of the 
people, 
Laughing! 
Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half-naked, sweating, proud to be 
Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player with Railroads and Freight 
Handler to the Nation. 


I AM THE PEOPLE, THE MOB 
(1916) 


I am the people — the mob — the crowd — the mass. 

Do you know that all the great work of the world is done through me? 

I am the workingman, the inventor, the maker of the world’s food and clothes. 

I am the audience that witnesses history. The Napoleons come from me and the Lincolns. 
They die. And then I send forth more Napoleons and Lincolns. 
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I am the seed ground. I am a prairie that will stand for much plowing. Terrible storms 

| pass over me. I forget. The best of me is sucked out and wasted. I forget. Every- 

thing but Death comes to me and makes me work and give up what I have. And I 
forget. 

Sometimes I growl, shake myself and spatter a few red drops for history to remember. Then 
— I forget. 

When I, the People, learn to remember, when I, the People, use the lessons of yesterday and 
no longer forget who robbed me last year, who played me for a fool, — then there will 
be no speaker in all the world say the name: “The People,” with any fleck of a sneer 
in his voice or any far-off smile of derision. 

The mob — the crowd — the mass — will arrive then. 


BUTTONS 
(1916) 


I have been watching the war map slammed up for advertising in front of the newspaper 
office. 

Buttons — red and yellow buttons — blue and black buttons — are shoved back and forth 
across the map. 


A laughing young man, sunny with freckles, 

Climbs a ladder, yells a joke to somebody in the crowd, 

And then fixes a yellow button one inch west 

And follows the yellow button with a black button one inch west. 


(Ten thousand men and boys twist on their bodies in a red soak along a river edge, 

Gasping of wounds, calling for water, some rattling death in their throats.) 

Who would guess what it cost to move two buttons one inch on the war map here in front of 
the newspaper office where the freckle-faced young man is laughing to us? 
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NOTES, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL FOREWORD 


DRAMA AND NOVEL. A survey of American literature 
that excludes the drama and the novel is manifestly in- 
complete. The reader is therefore urged to acquaint him- 
self — unless already acquainted — with several of the 
plays in such collections as Representative American Dra- 
mas edited by M. J. Moses (especially vol. III) and Re- 
presentative American Plays edited by A. H. Quinn; and 
with several of the novels that are outstanding either in 
historical significance or in literary value. Following 
is a short list of such novels, prior to 1917: 


| Brockden Brown, Wieland, 1798. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, 1850. 


_ Fenimore Cooper, a Leatherstocking tale, or The Pilot, 


1824. 

(This by 
all means.) 

Henry James, The American, 1877. 

William Dean Howells, The Rise of Silas Lapham, 1885. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn, 1884. (By all means.) 

Edith Wharton, The House of Mirth, 1905. 

Willa Cather, O Pioneers, 1913. 


{n connection with these, see two useful books by C. Van 


Doren, The American Novel and Contemporary American 
Novelists. 


BIOGRAPHY, INTERPRETATION, AND CRITICISM. The 
student should read, to the limit of his time and inclina- 
tion, in the books named in the notes below. For the or- 
dinary reader the books named will amply suffice; but one 
who is making a special study of a limited topic will of 
course refer to the full bibliographies which are perhaps the 
most valuable feature of the Cambridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature. 


REFERENCE Works. The central work of reference is 
now the Cambridge History of American Literature, in 4 
vols., abbreviated CHAL. in the notes below. Two small 
works may also be recommended: S. L. Whitcomb’s 
Chronological Outlines of American Literature (a year-by- 
year list of publications, etc., closing with 1894) and an 
inexpensive and more nearly up-to-date Syllabus of A meri- 
can Literature prepared by W. T. Hastings and published 
by the University of Chicago Press, a copy of which the 
reader will do well to have steadily at hand. 


I. THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
: 1. THE PURITAN BACKGROUND 
Captain John Smith (1580?-1631) 


The literary history of America begins with a man of 


action, a soldier of fortune, a romantic adventurer of the 


_ by no means wholly ‘‘true.”’ 


| ginia. 


| gion (1612). 


age of Elizabeth. ‘‘ Around few names in American his- 
tory has legend clustered more luxuriantly than around 


_ that of the South Virginian hero Captain John Smith; and 
as to the real merits of few men is opinion more diverse. 


Even though it must be frankly admitted that no one will 


| ever again think as highly of the Captain as he thought of 
himself, yet much of the modern detraction from his char- 


acter and services is so evidently biased as to be critically 
of little value’’ (J. T. Adams, The Founding of New Eng- 
land). For the story of his eventful career we are in- 
debted mainly to his autobiography, The True Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations of Captaine John Smith — 
According to his own ac- 
count, he was born in Lincolnshire, ran away at the age of 
fifteen, and drifted into a life of exciting adventure that 
carried him to France, the Low Countries, the Mediter- 
ranean, the East, and America. Apparently his first book 


_ —and the first English book written in America — was 


A True Relation (1608), concerning the settlement of Vir- 
One other work of importance he wrote while in 
America, A Map of Virginia, with a Description of the 
Countrey the Commodities, People, Government and Reli- 
From this work one entire section, entitled 
“Of the naturall Inhabitants of Virginia,”’ is reprinted in 
the present volume. With Smith’s account of the Indians 
compare that of the historian Parkman, page 738 (and 
see the note on Parkman, page 1039). 

For a full account of Smith’s writings and other early 
Southern literature see Moses Coit Tyler’s History of 
American Literature (1607-1676), vol. I, chs. 2, 3, 4. 


William Bradford (1590-1657) 


Captain Smith and Governor Bradford were alike pro- 
minent in the settlement of America; but they had little 
else in common. Whereas Smith at the age of fifteen be- 
gan his adventurous wanderings, Bradford at the age of 
eighteen joined the Puritans. Two years later, in the 
year of Milton’s birth, he was in Holland, where he urged 
the migration to Virginia that eventuated in the settle- 
ment at Plymouth. When Governor Carver died a short 
time after the landing at Plymouth, William Bradford was 
made governor, and he held this post, with short inter- 
ruptions, until his death. His abilities as statesman and 
scholar, together with his attainment of a strong, well- 
tempered character, reveal the Puritan type at its best. 

With Edward Winslow, Bradford wrote an account, 
Mourt’s Relation (1622), of the first thirteen months of the 
colony. Far more important, however, is his History of 
Plymouth Plantation from 1620 to 1647, which was lost to 
view until the manuscript was discovered in 1855 and pub- 
lished in 1856. The larger part of this work — the long 
second Book — isa narration of the fortunes of the colony 
in the form of annals. The first Book sketches the back- 
ground of the experiment: the flight from England to 
Holland, the settlement at Leyden (1609-1620), the rea- 
sons and arrangements for the settlement in New England, 
and the voyage across the Atlantic. Bradford makes it 
plain (Book I, ch. 4)that the motives that animated the 
Puritans in their migration to America were largely pru- 
dential; he mentions the hardships of life in Holland, the 
danger that the exiles would be scattered, the difficulties 
in bringing up the children, and lastly, ‘‘and which was 
not least,”’ the hope of “‘laying some good foundation... 
for the propagating and advancing the gospell of the king- 
dom of Christ in those remote parts of the world.” 
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Bradford's History has been rendered into modern Eng- 
lish by V. Paget, 1909. For a good account of Bradford 
and other early historical writers, see either Tyler’s H1s- 
tory of American Literature (1607-1676), ch. 6, or CHAL, 
vol. I, book I, ch. 2. 

Through the selections from Bradford, Winthrop, Cot- 
ton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, etc. given in the present 
volume, one may form some notion of the Puritan outlook 
on life, which profoundly affected and, indeed, still affects 
the development of American literature. While studying 
these selections, the reader may profitably turn elsewhere 
for a more intimate understanding of the Puritans — to 
The Founding of New England, 1921, by J. T. Adams, an 
important and interesting historical work; The Heart of 
the Puritan, 1917, a delightful compilation made by Eliza- 
beth D. Hanscom; The Scarlet Letter by Hawthorne; Ty- 
ler's History of American Literature (1607-1676), ch. 5 
(‘‘New England Traits in the Seventeenth Century’’); 
and the selection from Lowell’s essay on ‘‘New England 
Two Centuries Ago,’’ given on pages 546-553. 


John and Margaret Winthrop 


One of the ablest and most attractive of the Puritan 
statesmen was John Winthrop (1588-1649), leader of the 
Great Migration and governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Educated at Cambridge, successful as a lawyer, 
he became a man of distinction in his native shire of Suf- 
folk, where he was lord of the manor of Groton. In 1618 
he married his third wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Tyndall of Great Maplestead, Essex. Eleven years later 
he took a leading part in the formation of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company, and in the following year (1630), as 
governor of the colony, sailed with a fleet of four vessels 
from the Isle of Wight. ‘‘On board that fleet were the 
greatest company of wealthy and cultivated persons that 
have ever emigrated in any one voyage from England to 
America’”’ (Tyler). From the beginning of the voyage he 
kept a journal, and after reaching New England contin- 
ued making entries, so far as the pressure of affairs per- 
mitted, till just before his death. What Bradford’s jour- 
nal does for the Plymouth plantation, Winthrop’s journal, 
or History of New England, does for the Bay Colony. 

His wife Margaret did not accompany him, but joined 
him after the severest hardships of settlement were over. 
Their correspondence in the years preceding and immedi- 
ately following the voyage reveal the Puritan heart charm- 
ingly. These letters may advisedly be read along with 
Cotton Mather’s fine portrait of John Winthrop, given on 
pages 28-36. 


Nathaniel Ward (1578-1652) 


The early ‘‘American’’ writers were Englishmen, who 
were born in the mother country and received the impress 
of an Old World culture. This is true of Nathaniel Ward, 
in a special sense: he was not only born in England, but 
died there, and he resided in America during only one 
period of his life, from 1634 to 1647. After graduating 
from Cambridge University, and adopting the law as his 
profession, and subsequently the clergy, he was ejected 
from the church by Laud owing to his Puritanism and 
sailed for America when already nearing old age. For 
several years, till his health gave way, he served as min- 
ister in the Puritan settlement of Agawam (later known as 
Ipswich) in Massachusetts. He is the ‘‘cobler”’ of the 
curious little book that he wrote, The Simple Cobler of 
Aggawamm in America. Willing to help ’mend his Native 
Country, lamentably tattered, both in the upper-Leather and 
sole, with all the honest stitches he can take (London, 
1647). Beneath its whimsicalities and conceits of expres- 
sion, the book is a sincere and energetic denunciation of 
what would now be termed the radicalism of the day — 
license in fashions and manners, incessant changes in laws 


and institutions, toleration of new and disturbing opin- 
ions. In religion, in politics, in all matters, this brilliant 


elderly Englishman stood for orthodoxy, for ‘‘fundamen- — 


talism,’’ despite the fact that he himself had been, from 
the point of view of Bishop Laud and his kind, a dissenting 
innovator. 


Roger Williams (1608-1683) 


The outstanding advocate of radical thought among 
the Puritans was a far more substantial thinker, if weaker 
writer, than the conservative Nathaniel Ward. Educated 
at Cambridge, Roger Williams joined the Puritan dis- 
senters, and sailed for America in 1630. He served as 
minister at Salem and at Plymouth, entertaining opinions 
that soon involved him in difficulties. Regarded as dan- 
gerous because of his free thought concerning church and 
state, and because of his assertion of the Indians’ right to 


their land, he was charged with heresy. He fled to the — 


wilderness, and there found refuge among the Indians. 
From the Narragansett chiefs he obtained a grant of land 
in what is now Rhode Island, where he established a settle- 
ment in 1636. , In the year 1644 he secured a liberal char- 
ter for Rhode Island. Thus, having been twice ‘‘a man 
without a country,” he at length had an opportunity to 
carry into practice his conception of a democratic church 
in a democratic state. ; 

His conception of the state he summed up, in 1644, in 
these words: ‘‘the Soveraigne, originall, and foundation of 
civill power lies in the people. ..a People may erect and 
establish what forme of Government seemes to them most 
meete for their civill condition: It is evident that such 
Governments as are by them erected and established, have 
no more power, nor for no longer time, then the civill power 
or people consenting and agreeing shall betrust them with. 
This is cleere not only in Reason, but in the experience of 
commonweales, where the people are not deprived of their 
naturall freedome by the power of Tyrants.” 

Roger Williams is most widely known for his assertion 
of liberty of conscience. In the year 1644, the year of 
Milton's great prose work on freedom of thought, the 
Areopagitica, he published in London The Bloudy Tenent 
of Persecution for cause of Conscience, discussed in a Con- 
ference between Truth and Peace, a brief selection from 
which is given in the text. 


Anne Bradstreet (1612-1672) 


The writer of the first important American poetry was 
Anne Dudley, a daughter of an Englishman, Thomas 
Dudley, who later became a governor of Massachusetts. 
At the age of sixteen she married Simon Bradstreet, later 
another governor of Massachusetts. With her father and 
husband, she sailed for America in 1630. Finding herself 
presently the mother of eight children and the manager of 
a busy household (compare her own mother, as described 
in the ‘‘Epitaph,”’ page 22), she nevertheless contrived to 
compose verse ‘‘enough to fill a royal octavo volume of 
four hundred pages’”’ (Tyler), using as a model such poetry 
as that of Quarles and of the French|Puritan Du Bartas (in 
Sylvester’s English version). In the year 1650 a friend 
took her poems to London and had them published with 
the following notorious title: THE TENTH MUSE 
Lately sprung up in America. Severall Poems, compiled 
with great variety of Wit and Learning, full of delight. 
Wherein especially is contained a compleat discourse and 
description of the Four Elements, Constitutions, Ages of 
Man, Seasons of the Year. Together with an Exact Epitome 
of the Four Monarchies, viz. The Assyrian, Persian, Gre- 
cian, Roman. Also a Dialogue between Old England and 
New, concerning the late troubles. Wath divers other pleas- 
ant and serious Poems. By a Gentlewoman in those parts. 
The “Prologue” given on page 17 precedes the long didac- 
tic poems. ‘‘Contemplations’’ (pages 18-21), one of her 
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best and most representative poems, was not in the vol- 
ume of 1650. 

A full account of Anne Bradstreet, Wigglesworth, and 
other Puritan poets may be found in Tyler’s History of 
American Literature (1607-1676), chs. X-XI. For a brief 
study of ‘‘The Spirit and Poetry of Early New England” 
see the essay of that title in P. E. More’s Shelburne Essays, 
Eleventh Series, 1921. 


Michael Wigglesworth (1631-1705) 


Born in England, Wigglesworth was brought to Amer- 
ica in 1638, at the age of seven. Heis the first of the many 
Harvard graduates who have been prominent in American 
letters. For almost a half century, he was pastor of the 
church at Malden, Massachusetts. Illness gave him 
leisure, part of which this “‘feeble, little shadow of a man”’ 
(as Cotton Mather described him) devoted to a crude, 
earnest, horrible poem, upwards of two hundred stanzas 
in length, on The Day of Doom, or a Description Of the 
Great and Last Judgment, with a short discourse about Eter- 
nity. Eccles. 12.14. For God shall bring every work into 
judgment with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil. Published in 1662, and repeatedly reprinted, it 
was read by almost everybody for a hundred years, and 
committed to memory by children along with the cate- 
chism. Plainly, the Reverend Michael Wigglesworth had 
expressed the temper of the people of Puritan New Eng- 
land — or, at least, some of the main ingredients in that 
temper. 


Cotton Mather (1663-1728) 


Born in Boston, Cotton Mather was the son of Increase 
Mather (1639-1723, preacher, author, and president of 
Harvard College). After graduating from Harvard, the 
son proceeded to study medicine, and then prepared for 
the ministry. In 1684 he became assistant to his father 
in the North Church, Boston, where he preached for the 
rest of his life. 

The career of the two Mathers represents the decline 
and fall of the Puritan theocracy. Commanding figures 
in their day, most famous of New Englanders (Cotton 
Mather’s fame extending to Britain, where he received 
honorary degrees) they fought a losing fight against the 
rising might of liberalism. Thus, Increase Mather was 
ousted from the presidency of Harvard, and was not suc- 
ceeded by Cotton, who seems to have regarded it as his by 
a kind of divine right. Their prestige suffered greatly in 
consequence of their part in the witchcraft delusion; 
though cautious, they were on the wrong side, believing 
that the Devil was at work in New England, not meta- 
phorically but in his loathsome person, as Cotton Mather 
made plain in his Wonders of the Invisible Universe (selec- 
tions, p. 25). Cotton Mather took a prominent part in 
the Salem trials, and when the inevitable reaction set in, 
found his reputation correspondingly diminished. 

Ascetic in his mode of life, pious in all matters great 
and small, given to ecstatic visions, encyclopedically 
learned, and at the same time proud, pedantic, fantastic, 
Cotton Mather labored prodigiously all his days for the 
old power of the church in New England and the purity 
and fervor of the old faith. He preached sermons beyond 
reckoning, he read voraciously in many languages, he 
was the author of approximately four hundred works. 
Of all his writings, the best is his monumental Magnalia 
Christi Americana: or, the Ecclesiastical History of New- 
England, begun in 1693, completed four years later, and 
published in 1702, in two large volumes. In this great 
work he purposed to describe the golden age of Puritan- 
ism, the pristine glory of old New England, with such 
vividness that his own degenerate contemporaries would 
be animated to emulate that departed glory. The topic 


is set before the reader broadly in the introduction: ‘‘I 
write the wonders of the christian religion, flying from the 
depravations of Europe, to the American strand: and, 
assisted by the Holy Author of that religion, I do, with 
all conscience of truth required by him, who is the truth 
itself, report the wonderful displays of his infinite power, 
wisdom, goodness, and faithfulness, wherewith his Divine 
Providence hath irradiated an Indian wilderness.’” Then 
follows what he terms the “‘bill of fare,”’ one item of which 
consists of ‘‘the exemplary lives of many magistrates, 
and of more ministers, who so lived, as to leave unto 
posterity examples worthy of everlasting remembrance.”’ 
One such example, and one of the noblest, is John Win- 
throp, ‘‘Nehemias Americanus’’ (the American Nehe- 
miah), given on pages 28-36.— The reader may well 
review, in this connection, the letters of John and Mar- 
garet Winthrop, pages I2-I5. 

For a brief treatment of Cotton Mather, see Barrett 
Wendell’s Literary History of America (1900), Bk. I, ch. 5. 
Cotton Mather: The Puritan Priest (1891), by the same 
author, is a fascinating biographical study. 


Samuel Sewall (1652-1730) 


Born in England, brought to America in 1661, gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1671, Samuel Sewall prepared for 
the ministry, but entered public life. In 1692 he was 
made Judge of the Probate Court, in which capacity he 
was prominent in the Salem witchcraft trials. Not long 
after that delusion had passed, unlike the Mathers he 
recognized and proclaimed his erroneous judgment pub- 
licly — before the congregation in the Old South Church. 
For ten years (1718-28) he served as chief justice of 
Massachusetts. 

Among his writings, The Selling of Joseph (1700), is 
noteworthy as the first anti-slavery tract in America. 
But the fame of ‘‘the American Pepys” rests on his 
Diary from 1673 to 1729, written without thought of 
publication, and, indeed, not published till a hundred 
and fifty years later. It is not only a valuable picture of 
colonia! life, but also an interesting revelation of the 
author’s character. ‘In the selections here given he may 
be seen in the rédle of an unsuccessful suitor of Madam 
Katherine Winthrop. 


William Byrd (1674-1744) 


The gay and witty Colonel William Byrd, a cultivated 
Southern gentleman, carries us into a social atmosphere 
very different from that of Puritan New England. Born 
in Virginia, he was educated in England, and studied and 
traveled on the Continent before returning to America. 
A wealthy aristocrat, he lived in princely fashion; a man 
of affairs, he was a member, and eventually president, of 
the King’s Council, and repeatedly was sent as agent of 
Virginia to the court of England; a scholar of elegant 
tastes, he accumulated one of the finest libraries in the 
colonies, and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Great Britain. 

At his death, he left in manuscript several works, the 
chief of which is The History of the Dividing Line, his 
journal of the expedition that ran the boundary line be- 
tween Virginia and North Carolina, written for the enter- 
tainment of friends, not for publication. The best edition 
now (1925) available is that edited by Professor Bassett 
(1901). An unpublished version has recently been dis- 
closed by Professor Wm. K. Boyd, of Duke University, 
which is to be published; it contains matter omitted from 
the current editions, including sarcastic remarks on Vir- 
ginians. A keen observer, Byrd was also a lively satirist. 

For an account of Byrd’s life, see the memoir prefixed 
to J. S. Bassett’s edition of The Writings of ‘‘ Colonel Wil- 
liam Byrd of Westover in Virginia, Esqr."’ 
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1004. NOTES 
Jonathan Edwards 
1703. Born, at Windsor, Conn., Oct. 5. 
1720. Graduated from Yale College. 
1720-22. Studied theology. 
1722-23. Preached in New York (8 mos.). 
1724-26. Tutor at Yale. 
T7277. Ordained at Northampton, Mass. 
1734-35. First revival at Northampton. 
1740. The Great Awakening. 
1750. Dismissal from Northampton. 
I751. Removal to Stockbridge, Mass. 
1754. The Freedom of the Will. 
1758. Inaugurated as president of Princeton; 


died, March 28. 


Personal Narrative 


This account of his spiritual history Edwards wrote out 
about 1743, while pastor at Northampton. It is not con- 
cerned, of course, with the simple outward events of his 
life (see the biographical table), nor with his intellectual 
life — his scientific, philosophical, and theological thought. 
Spiritually precocious, as the ‘Personal Narrative”’ 
shows, he was also intellectually precocious. His aptitude 
in science was indicated in a boyhood paper on the habits 
of the field spider. Entering college before he was thir- 
teen, he continued his scientific observation and specula- 
tion, but gave his mind more and more to philosophy and 
theology. As a sophomore he read Locke On the Human 
Understanding with a delight similar to Keats’s on first 
reading Chapman’s Homer, and before graduation wrote 
his famous paper ‘‘Of Being,’’ arriving at the following 
conclusion that suggests the influence of Berkeley but 
that he quite possibly attained alone: ‘‘those beings, 
which have knowledge and consciousness, are the only 
proper and real, and substantial beings; inasmuch as the 
beings of other things is only by these. From hence, we 
may see the gross mistake of those, who think material 
things the most substantial beings, and spirits more like 
a shadow; whereas, spirits only are properly substance.’’ 

A brief and interesting study of ‘Jonathan Edwards, 
Mystic’’ will be found in W. Riley’s American Thought. 
For an excellent general study, see the chapter on Ed- 
wards, by P. E. More, in CHAL, vol. I; for a one-volume 
biography, see Jonathan Edwards, by A. V. G. Allen; for 
additional selections (including ‘‘Of Being,’’ ‘‘ Notes on 
the Mind,” ‘‘Diary,” ‘A Faithful Narrative,’ etc.), see 
Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Edwards: Selections 
from Their Writings, edited, 1920, by Carl Van Doren. 


Resolutions 


These were written at intervals within the years 1720- 
1726, when Edwards was 17-23 years old. 


Sarah Pierrepont 


This description of his future wife Edwards wrote when 
he was twenty: years old and she thirteen. Four years 
later, in 1727, she became the bride of the new pastor at 
Northampton. There they were visited by the great 
Whitefield, who recorded his impressions as follows: ‘‘On 
the Sabbath felt wonderful satisfaction in being at the 
house of Mr. Edwards. He isa son himself and hath also 
a daughter of Abraham for his wife. A sweeter couple I 
have not seen. Their children were dressed, not in silks 
and satins, but plain, as becomes the children of those who 
in all things ought to be examples of Christian simplicity. 
She is a woman adorned with a meek and quiet spirit, and 
talked so feelingly and so solidly of the things of God, and 
seemed to be such an helpmeet to her husband, that she 
caused me to renew those prayers which for some months 
I have put up to God, that He would send me a daugh- 


ter of Abraham to be my wife’ (Allen, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, 48). 

Edwards’ last message to her, as he lay dying far south 
in Princeton, is typical of him no less in phrasing than in 
thought: ‘‘Tell her,’’ he said, ‘‘that the uncommon union 
which has so long subsisted between us has been of such a 
nature as I trust is spiritual, and therefore will continue 
forever.”” Poet and mystic, he was also, to the end, cau- 
tiously logical. 


. Nature 


It is not known when Edwards wrote this fragment 
found among his manuscripts. 


God Glorified in Man’s Dependence 


Although the poetic and mystical side of Edwards is 
naturally of greatest interest to the student of literature, 
it should be borne in mind that his fame rests primarily 
upon his intellectual achievement — his work as meta- 
physician and exponent of the Calvinistic theology. His 
principal treatise, on The Freedom of the Will, is, however, 
too technical for the general reader, and its argument can- 
not be conveyed through an excerpt. Instead, we may 
turn to his abstract sermons, in which he expressed his 
theological conceptions in a less difficult form. In one of 
his early, and one of the most famous of his theological 
sermons, he dealt with a theme — the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty — that engaged his mind throughout his life 
(see the third paragraph of the ‘‘ Personal Narrative’’). 
The full title of this sermon, the first work published by 
Edwards, is as follows: ‘‘God Glorified in the Work of Re- 


_ demption by the Greatness of Man’s Dependence upon 


Him, in the Whole of it.”’ 

“It was in the year 1731 that Edwards had the honor of 
being invited to appear as a preacher in the ‘public lec- 
ture’ in the provincial town of Boston. The occasion was 
a representative one to the young minister from North- 
ampton; we may take it for granted that his sermon also 
had a representative character, — that like an ancient 
prophet he felt called to deliver his burden. The subject 
of his sermon was the absolute dependence of man upon 
God — its more exact heading, God glorified in Man’s 
Dependence. The sermon produced a profound impres- 
sion. ... Edwards does not seek to show that an instinct 
of dependence is rooted in the soul, forming an essential 
element in the human consciousness, or that its develop- 
ment is important to a complete human culture. He 
looks at his subject from the divine point of view, not from 
the human. Human dependence is both true and desir- 
able, because it tends to humiliate man and to promote 
the glory of God. But none the less was Edwards’ ser- 
mon an epochal one. Those who listened to it must have 
felt that a great champion had appeared to defend the old 
discredited theology. The doctrine of human dependence 
which formed the main idea of the sermon was ordinary 
enough to a Puritan congregation, but the mode of Ed- 
wards’ assertion of it was new. There is an emphasis of 
certainty, an intensity of tone, as though there were some 
invisible combatant to be overcome, — an excitement in 
the air as if some new issue had arisen. If we interpret 
the sermon, it was the preacher's challenge to the age, — 
to the fashionable Arminianism which was denying or ig- 
noring the divine sovereignty, which was magnifying man 
at the expense of God, which was cheapening the gift of 
divine grace by extending it to all, instead of the few whom 
God had chosen”’ (Allen, 56-58). 

The intensity that always marked his delivery was not 
demonstrative, but effectively restrained, as his pupil 
Samuel Hopkins testified in his life of Edwards: ‘* His ap- 
pearance in the desk was with a good grace, and his de- 
livery easy, natural and very solemn. He had not a 
strong, loud voice, but appeared with such gravity and 
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solemnity, and spake with such distinctness, clearness and 
precision, his words were so full of ideas, set in such a 
plain and striking light, that few speakers have been so 
able to demand the attention of an audience as he. His 
words often discovered a great degree of inward fervor, 
without much noise or external emotion, and fell with 
great weight on the minds of his hearers. He made but 
little motion of his head or hands in the desk, but spake 
as to discover the motion of his own heart, which tended 
in the most natural and effectual manner to move and 
affect others.” 

Aside from his theological sermons, Edwards preached 
two other important types: the mystical, such as that 
entitled ‘‘A divine and supernatural light, immediately 
imparted to the soul by the spirit of God’’ (1733); and 
the ‘‘revivalist,’’ such as his terrible Enfield sermon, 
“Sinners in the hands of an angry God”’ (1741). Both of 
these, along with ‘‘A Farewell Sermon”’ to the congrega- 
tion that dismissed him, may be found among Selected 
Sermons of Jonathan Edwards, edited, 1904, by H. N. 
Gardiner (who is also the author of the excellent account 
of Edwards in the Encyclopedia Americana). 


John Woolman (1720-172) 


“The spreading of Edwards’s mystical beliefs was 
thwarted by local conditions. But there were other and 
more general causes at work to prevent the acceptance of 
such tenets. For one thing, orthodox Puritanism was 
opposed to the belief in a ‘divine and supernatural light 
immediately imparted to the soul.’...The notion of 
self-illumination was abhorrent to those believers in 
historic revelations and oracles, who considered that 
they already possessed sufficient sources of inspiration in 
the Bible, the church, and reason. ... This explains not 
only the neglect of Edwards as mystic, but the Puritan 
persecution of the Quakers in Massachusetts, and Puritan 
hatred of the colony of Rhode Island, where all quietistic 
brethren were welcome. This colony was to its neighbors 
‘the drain or sink of opinionists.’ To Friends it was a 


‘true port and quiet habitat.’ Nevertheless Roger 
Williams and his adherents were enabled to make but 
little impression on the times, for the reason that New 
England was too narrow in its views. So it remained 
for the broader acres to the south to take in those who 
cared for the contemplative life. Foremost of these 
were William Penn and the Pennsylvania Quakers”’ 
(Riley, American Thought). 

Among the Quakers of the Middle States was John 
Woolman, a native of New Jersey, whose chief literary 
work is his Journal, begun at the age of thirty-six and 
continued to his death. First published in Philadelphia 
in 1774, it was not widely read in this country till 1871, 
when an edition appeared with an introduction by 
Whittier, the New England Quaker. In England, as 
Whittier reminds us, it was a favorite with Lamb, who, 
in ‘‘A Quakers’ Meeting" (Essays of Elia) advises, **Get 
the writings of John Woolman by heart,’’ and it charmed 
Crabb Robinson, whose praise of the book is also an apt 
statement of its qualities: ‘‘His is a schéne Seele, a 
beautiful soul. An illiterate tailor, he writes in a style 
of the most exquisite purity and grace. His moral 
qualities are transferred to his writings. Had he not 
been so very humble, he would have written a still better 
book; for, fearing to indulge in vanity, he conceals the 
events in which he was a great actor. His religion was 
love. His whole existence and all his passions were 
love. If one could venture to impute to his creed, and 
not to his personal character, the delightful frame of 
mind he exhibited, one could not hesitate to be a con- 
vert. His Christianity is most inviting, it is fascinat- 
ing!’’ 

For an interesting account of the man and his work, 
see the chapter entitled ‘‘Two Apostles of Quietness and 
Good Will: John Woolman and St. John Crévecceur”’ 
in Tyler’s Literary History of the American Revolution 
(ch. XX XVII). An extended narrative of his life will 
be found in the first 150 pages of the Rancocas Edi- 
tion of the Journal, 1922, edited by Amelia Mott Gum- 
mere. > 


2. THE REVOLUTIONARY BACKGROUND 


St. Jean de Créveceeur (1735-1813) 


Crévecceur was born, of a noble family, at Caen, in 
Normandy; was educated there and in England; and 
emigrated to the New World a year or two either before 
or after attaining manhood. For eight or nine years he 
lived in Pennsylvania, spending much time, however, in 
expeditions that seem to have taken him from Canada to 
the Southern States and west to Ohio. About the middle 
of the 60’s he took out naturalization papers at New 
York, and settled in Orange County. In 1769 he married 
a Miss Tippet, of Yonkers, and purchased an estate that 
he named Pine Hill. There he spent idyllic years until 
the American Revolution brought anxiety and serious 
complications. In 1780 he sailed for England, where he 
sold his Letters to a publisher, and in 1781 was back in 
France. Here he became a protégé of Madame d’ Houde- 
tot, who secured, through Frankiin, his nomination as 
French consul in New York. From 1783 to 1790 he 
lived in America, and from 1790 to his death lived in 
France once more — witnessing, from retirement, a 
second and greater Revolution. 

Although his imaginary Letters from an American 
Farmer do not concern the political events of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, these events are indirectly responsible 
for the dark picture which, in the latter part of the book, 
contrasts with the Arcadian description given in the 
earlier letters. A desolating melancholy causes him, 
like Rousseau, to question whether a state of so-called 


civilization is not worse than a state of nature. If this 
expression of melancholy seems overwrought and senti- 
mental, as much may be said of the buoyant optimism 
that precedes it. In both moods, Crévecceur reveals his 
kinship with the eighteenth-century ‘‘man of feeling,’ 
that complement of the eighteenth-century man of 
““good sense”’ (typified in America by Franklin). To 
the Arcadian descriptions written by men like Crévecceur, 
Franklin characteristically responded by stating that 
America is not ‘‘the French Pays de Cocagne, where the 
streets are said to be paved with half-baked loaves, the 
houses til’d with Pancakes, and where the Fowls fly 
about, ready roasted, crying, Come, eat me!’ It was 
doubtless, in the main, the Utopian charm of pre- 
Revolutionary America evoked by Crévecceur’s feeling 
pen that accounts for his eager acceptance by European 
readers. Within afew years his book was translated into 
French, Dutch, and German; and ‘‘its idealized treat- 
ment of rural life in America,’ as Tyler says, “‘wrought 
quite traceable effects upon the imaginations of Camp- 
bell, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, and furnished not a few 
materials for such captivating and airy schemes of literary 
colonization in America as that of ‘Pantisocracy.’”’ 

No single selection — such as that given in this volume 
— can do justice to Crévecceur’s varied letters. Five of 
the letters concern Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Cape Cod; two, Pennsylvania; one, Charleston, South 
Carolina: of the remaining four, miscellaneous in theme, 
one deals charmingly with nature, — ‘‘On Snakes;.and 
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on the Humming Bird.’’ The book has been made readily 
accessible in an Everyman’s Library edition. Some addi- 
tional, hitherto unknown letters are about to be published 
(1925). 

The student may advisedly read at this point, and 
keep in mind throughout the rest of his survey of Ameri- 
can literature, two essays by F. J. Turner in The Frontier 
in American History, viz., ‘‘The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,’ and ‘‘Contributions of 
the West to American Democracy.” — See the last para- 
graph of the note on Joaquin Miller, p. 1042. 


John Dickinson (1732-18508) 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, America 
witnessed the two great democratic revolutions — the 
American Revolution and the French Revolution. Their 
effect on our literature is probably stronger than has 
commonly been supposed, though less obvious than the 
effect of the French Revolution on English literature. In 
part, their effect was contemporary: the literary history 
of the period is very different from what it would have 
been if there had been no social and political upheaval; 
the work of Philip Freneau, for example, — ‘“‘the poet of 
the Revolution,’’— was manifestly conditioned by re- 
volutionary ideas and events. In part, again, — and 
this is not so obvious, — the effect was diffused through 
subsequent American literature. Thus, to writers like 
Emerson and Lowell, the American Revolution was not 
a mere memory, an idle tradition, but a vital source of 
inspiration, shaping in large measure their whole con- 
ception of the American democratic experiment. Just as 
the Puritan exodus permanently affected the course of 
our literature, so the Revolution, together with the 
critical years that followed, contributed ideas and emo- 
tions that may be traced, in endless ramifications, through 
all of our later literature down to the present day. 

A knowledge of the “Revolutionary: Background’’ is 
thus quite as indispensable as a knowledge of the ‘‘ Puri- 
tan Background.’ The main facts are, of course, familiar 
to all; for a fuller, richer understanding, however, the 
reader may be referred to Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s scholarly 
and well-written work, The American Revolution, 4 vols., 
1899-1912, or to a briefer book, same title, 1905, by C. H. 
Van Tyne, a leading scholar in this field. On the period 
following the war, there is John Fiske’s well known study 
of The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1780, 
1888, the title of which has been generally accepted as 
the title for the period itself. Inferior in literary quality 
but superior in historical scholarship is A. C. McLaugh- 
lin’s book on The Confederation and the Constitution, 
1905. 

On the literature of the period, the great book is, as in 
the case of the Colonial period, the work of M. C. Tyler: 
The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1768- 
1783, first published in 1897. 

According to Tyler, the appearance of John Dickin- 
son’s letters constitutes “‘the most brilliant event in the 
literary history of the Revolution.’’ Their author, born 
in Maryland, completed his legal training in England, 
began his law practice in Philadelphia, became active in 
politics, represented Pennsylvania in the Stamp Act 
Congress, 1765, and in 1767-68 wrote twelve letters that 
were published anonymously in a Philadelphia news- 
paper, were copied by many other newspapers, and were 
issued in book form with the title Letters from a Farmer 
in Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies. 
So widely were they read and discussed, both in America 
and in the mother country, that ‘the name of John 
Dickinson became a name of literary renown surpassing 
that of any other American, excepting Benjamin Frank- 
lin!’ (Tyler). The writer based his arguments, not on 
abstract ‘‘natural rights’’ theories, but on simple legal 
principles and plain common sense. ‘‘Here was no 
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reckless declaimer,’’ as Tyler says, ‘‘no frantic political 
adventurer, precipitating public confusion because he had 
nothing to lose by public confusion, and eager to run 
American society upon the breakers in the hope of gather- 
ing spoils from the common wreck. On the contrary, 
here was a man of powerful and cultivated intellect, with 
all his interest and all his tastes on the side of order, con- 
servatism, and peace, if only with these could be had 
political safety and honor.” 


Benjamin Franklin 


1706. Born, in Boston, Jan. 17. 

A iy ee Ran away to Philadelphia. 

1732. First published Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

1742. Established the Philadelphia Public Li- 
brary. 

1744. Established the American Philosophical 
Society and University of Philadelphia. 

T752. Demonstrated the identity of lightning 
with electricity. 

1753-74. Deputy postmaster-general for the Colonies. 

ny Astra, Sent as agent for Pennsylvania at the 
British court. 

1775. Elected to the Continental Congress. 

1776-85. Ambassador to France. 

1785-88. President of Pennsylvania. 

1787. Sat in the Constitutional Convention. 

1790. Died, in Philadelphia, April 17. 


Autobiography 


The first five chapters were written in 1771, the rest — 
bringing the account down to 1757 —in 1784-89. The 
student of American literature should be familiar with 
the whole of this revealing book, and should have some 
knowledge of Franklin’s later life. The text in Every- 
man’s Library is followed by a narrative of his later 
career by W. MacDonald. 

In the present selections, Franklin appears as a great 
writer, a great moralist, and a great benefactor. In all 
three capacities, he is a man of the eighteenth century, 
the Age of Prose and Reason, representing that age 
probably more fully than any other American or any 
Englishman. One will find it illuminating to compare 
him with Dr. Johnson. It is even more illuminating to 
contrast him with Jonathan Edwards, as C. Van Doren 
has done in the introduction to his volume of selections, 
Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Edwards, 1920, and also 
H. S. Canby, in his Everyday Americans, 1920 (ch. entitled 
““American Idealism’’). To have an intimate under- 
standing of these two men, indeed, is very nearly to have 
an intimate understanding of the Puritan and Revolu- 
tionary backgrounds of the literature of the United 
States. 

For a good factual summary of Franklin’s life and 
achievement, see the article in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Evenacursory study of Franklin may well include 
S. P. Sherman’s admirable chapter in CHAL, vol. I. 
Pleasant and valuable reading may also be found in P. L. 
Ford’s The Many-sided Franklin, 1899, and in the two 
volumes of W. C. Bruce’s Benjamin Franklin Self- 
Revealed, 1918. 


Dialogues 


On his ethical and religious side, Franklin reminds one 
far less of Jesus than of the Greek moralists, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. Not that he was a conscious 
disciple of the Greeks, for he had a curiously contempo- 
rary mind, seldom emerging from his eighteenth-century 
world; but the virtues that he taught himself and others 
were predominantly the Classical virtues. Happiness 
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springs, he held, from giving order and harmony to our 
several faculties, and order and harmony may be achieved, 
not by a sudden conversion, but by the formation of right 
habit. The leading element in virtue, or right habit, is 
self-denial, the control of the passionate self by the 
rational self. For ‘‘the chief faculty in man is his reason”’ 
(not conscience, the sense of duty, the heart, the imagina- 
tion). A virtuous life is therefore a reasonable life. 

To this Classical conception of man’s constitution 
Franklin added a decided practicalness, typical of his 
time and of America, and a quite un-Classical humani- 
tarianism, equally typical of his time and of America, 
blending the two into a practical humanitarianism: for he 
was no emotional enthusiast for the rights of humanity, 
but a reasonable benefactor. It should be noted that in 
his view effective altruism presupposes the control of 


/ emotion by reason. 


' netic writing. 
| times, and is to-day as popular as ever’’ (Ford). 


Compare the doctrine of these dialogues with the 
passages on morals in the Autobiography (review pages 
85-89). 


The Way to Wealth 


Franklin the moralist is, of course, best known for his 
teaching of the prudential virtues. He is ever mindful 
of them in his Autobiography; but they form the central 
theme and object of Poor Richard’s Almanac, from which 
the present selection was taken. It appears as a kind of 
preface to the almanac of 1757. 

“In December, 1732, he says, ‘I first published my 
Almanack, under the name of Richard Saunders,’ price 
five pence, thereby falling in with a common custom 
among the colonial printers. Within the month three 
editions were sold; and it was continued for twenty-five 
years thereafter with an average sale of 10,000 copies 
annually, until ‘Poor Richard’ became a nom de plume 
as renowned as any in English literature. The publica- 
tion ranks as one of the most influential in the world. 
Its ‘proverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated in- 
dustry and frugality as the means of procuring wealth 
and thereby securing virtue,’ were sown like seed all over 
the land. The almanac went. year after year, for quarter 
of a century, into the house of nearly every shopkeeper, 
planter, and farmer in the American provinces. Its wit 
and humor, its practical tone, its shrewd maxims, its 


/ worldly honesty, its morality of common sense, its useful 


information, all chimed well with the national character. 
..-. Poor Richard’ was the revered and popular school- 


_ master of a young nation during its period of tutelage. 


His teachings are among the powerful forces which have 


| gone to shaping the habits of Americans” (Morse, Ben- 
| jamin Franklin). 


“Seventy-five editions of it have been 
printed in English, fifty-six in French, eleven in German 
and nine in Italian. It has been translated into Spanish, 
Danish, Swedish, Welsh, Polish, Gaelic, Russian, Bohe- 
mian, Dutch, Catalan, Chinese, modern Greek and pho- 
It has been printed at least four hundred 


Rules by which a Great Empire 


This paper, widely read in its day, illustrates Franklin’s 
admirable command of satire, a form of expression gener- 
ally current in the eighteenth century. 


The Ephemera 


This littke paper and ‘‘The Whistle’’ are examples of 
the bagatelles (French, from the Italian bagata, a trifle) 
which le grand Franklin threw off, while in France, with 
accomplished grace. ‘‘They are written’’ — as Franklin 


_ said of some books that he gave a young friend — “in 


the familiar, easy manner for which the French are so 
remarkable.”’ 


The Gallic lucidity and urbanity may also be plainly 
seen in Franklin’s letters, the best written by an American 
in that age of great letter-writers. 


Proposed New Version 


Readers of Matthew Arnold will remember his failure 
to perceive that this paper was not a serious proposal! for 
the modernizing of the Biblical style, but a satire on royal 
government. (See Culture and Anarchy, ch. I, fifth para- 
graph from the end.) 


Songs and Ballads of the 


Revolution 


For the facts about Nathan Hale, see Tyler’s Literary 
History of the American Revolution, vol. I], pp. 183-84; 
for the occasion of ‘‘The Battle of the Kegs,” see the 
same, pp. 146-49. 


John Trumbull (1750-1831) 


The most important of the ‘‘ Hartford Wits’’ was born 
in Connecticut in the very middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. While a college student at Yale, he contributed to 
newspapers essays imitative of the Spectator and satires 
imitative of Prior and Pope. For two years after his 
graduation in 1767 he was a tutor at Yale. In 1772 he 
published his ‘‘ Progress of Dulness,’’ a satire in Hudi- 
brastic verse on the educational system of the time. 
After studying law in thé office of John Adams in Boston, 
he practiced his profession at New Haven, maintaining at 
the same time his literary interests. In 1776 he published 
the first two cantos of ‘‘M’Fingal,’’ in 1781 the last two. 
Removing to Hartford in the latter year, he soon became 
closely associated with the little group of “Wits.’”’ For 
the purposes, the personalities, and the work of the 
Hartford Wits, see the light but well-informed essay by 
H. A. Beers in The Connecticut Wits and Other Essays, 
1920. 

‘‘M’Fingal,”’ says Beers, ‘‘is one of the most successful 
of the innumerable imitations of ‘Hudibras’; still it is an 
imitation, and, as such, inferior to its original. But 
apart from that, Trumbull was far from having Butler’s 
astonishing resources of wit and learning, tedious as they 
often are from their mere excess. Nor is the Yankee 
sharpness of ‘M’Fingal’ so potent a spirit as the harsh, 
bitter contempt of Butler, almost as inventive of insult 
as the seva indignatio of Swift. Yet ‘M’Fingal’ still 
keeps a measure of historical importance, reflecting, in 
its cracked and distorted mirror of caricature, the features 
of a stormy time: the turbulent town meetings, the 
liberty poles and bonfires of the patriots; with the tar- 
and-feathering of Tories, and their stolen gatherings in 
cellars or other holes and corners.’’ More than thirty 
editions were published of this most popular and effective 
poem of the Revolution. 


Timothy Dwight (1752-1817) 


A grandson of Jonathan Edwards, Dwight was born at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, and went to Yale College, 
where, with Trumbull, he became a tutor. In 1771 he 
began a formidable and unreadable épic in heroic couplets, 
“The Conquest of Canaan,’ based upon the wars of 
Joshua. In 1777-78 he served as chaplain in the army, 
and wrote the lyric ‘‘Columbia.’’ In 1783 he became 
pastor of the church at Greenfield, Connecticut. While 
residing there, he wrote ‘Greenfield Hill,” a long de- 
scriptive and didactic poem in which he frankly imitated 
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Pope, Denham, Goldsmith, Thomson, and other English 
poets of the eighteenth century. In 1795 he was made 
president of Yale College. 


Joel Barlow (1754-1812) 


Barlow was the son of a Connecticut farmer. Like 
Dwight, he graduated from Yale, served for a time as 
tutor, and joined the army as chaplain. Subsequently he 
settled in Hartford as lawyer, editor of a journal, and 
poet. His pretentious poem, ‘‘ The Vision of Columbus,” 
1787, highly admired in its day, he later expanded into 
“The Columbiad,’ an epic of 8350 lines. Going to 
France in 1788, he presently became a radical Revolu- 
tionist. In 1792 he went to Savoy to stand as deputy to 
the National Convention; and in an inn at Chambéry he 
found before him a bowl of polenta, boiled Indian meal 
(or hasty pudding), which brought to mind his far remote 
Connecticut homeland. Then he wrote his best known 
poem, his mock heroic ‘‘Hasty Pudding,” in eighteenth- 
century heroic couplets. 


Philip Freneau (1752-1832) 


Poet, editor, sea-captain, farmer, Freneau lived a long 
and eventful life. He was born, of Huguenot stock, in 
New York; was well prepared for college by a tutor; 
graduated from Princeton in 1771; taught for a time; and 
in 1775 attained a sudden celebrity as a political satirist. 
From 1775 to 1778 he was in the West Indies, and in 
I779 made a voyage to the Azores. Between 1781 and 
1784 he was editor of The Freeman’s Journal; for the 
next half dozen years he was mainly on the sea in 
the Atlantic coast trade, and then for seven years 
more was active in journalism. In his later life he was 
a farmer in New Jersey, making, however, extensive sea 
voyages. He met his death through exposure in a winter 
storm. 

Born in the same year as Chatterton and dying in the 
same year with Walter Scott, Freneau not only lived 
through the American and the French Revolution, but 
was also coeval with the ‘‘Romantic Movement” in 
literature, It is plain that, spiritually, he was a part of 
that great movement, akin to a precursor like Thomas 
Gray and even to full-fledged romanticists like Coleridge 
and Poe. His best work belongs to this movement; for 
the great bulk of his satiric verse, evoked by the political 
events of the timeand written in Popean heroic couplets, 
is slipshod and feeble beside such true, simple, sensitive 
work as “The Wild Honey Suckle”’ and ‘‘The Indian 
Burying Ground.” 

For biography and criticism, see the introduction to 
F. L. Pattee’s edition of The Poems of Philip Freneau, 
3 vols., Princeton, 1902. For an exceptionally fresh, 
enthusiastic essay, see ‘‘The Modernness of Philip 
Freneau”’ in Pattee’s Side-Lights on American Literature, 
1922. Another good essay is by P. E. More, in Shelburne 
Essays: Fifth Series, 1908. 


The Power of Fancy 


““*The Power of Fancy,’ in rhymed tetrameters — 
alert, elastic, full of music and motion — wholly discards 
the sing-song, the artificial phraseology, and the stilted 
movement then so common in English poetry, and 
breathes out a lively and sweet note, at once reminiscent 
of the minor verse of Milton in the century before, and 
prophetic, also, of some strains of the Lake Poets in the 
century after’ (Tyler). H.H. Clark has pointed out 
parallels between Freneau’s poem and an ‘‘Ode to Fancy” 
(1746) by Joseph Warton, an English precursor of the 


romantic poets (Studies in Philology, XXII, 8-10).. Com-. 


pare also Keats’s poem, written in 1818, beginning ‘‘ Ever 
let the Fancy roam.”’ . 


The House of Night 


This is the first important American poem on death 
and the grave. It was preceded, in England. by the 
poems of the ‘Graveyard School.” It was followed, in 
America, by the mortuary verse of Bryant, Poe, Whit- 
man, and others. 

“*The House of Night,’ which combines description 
and narrative, is the most remarkable poem written in 
America up to its time. In the use of ‘romantic’ scenery 
and of death as a theme, Freneau was not a pioneer; but 
in his supernaturalism and in the strange and haunting 
music of his lines, he stood alone, and, as has often been 
remarked, anticipated Coleridge and Poe. Although 
Freneau was known in England, it may be doubted 
whether he influenced the English romantic poets. More 
probably, both he and they were influenced by the same 
general tendencies; for the romantic movement was 
already well under way when he wrote ‘The House of 
Night.’ The poem is overlong, lacks unity of tone and 
matter, and altogether is disappointingly crude; but it 
contains... lines... which are a source of astonishment 
to one who has followed the course of American poetry up 
to this point. But unfortunately the romantic strain 
which promised so richly was soon lost’’ (S. M. Tucker in 
CHAL). 

In an ‘‘ Advertisement’’ Freneau explained his purpose 
as follows: ‘‘This Poem is founded upon the authority of 
Scripture, inasmuch as these sacred books assert that 
‘the last enemy that shall be conquered is Death.’ For 
the purposes of poetry he is here personified, and repre- 
sented as on his dying bed. The scene is laid at a solitary 
palace (the time midnight), which, tho’ before beautiful 
and joyous, is now become sad and gloomy, as being the 
abode and receptacle of Death. Its owner, an amiable, 
majestic youth, who had lately lost a beloved consort, 
nevertheless with a noble philosophical fortitude and hu- 
manity, entertains him in a friendly manner, and by em- 
ploying Physicians, endeavors to restore him to health, 
altho’ an enemy; convinced of the excellence and propri- 
ety of that divine precept, ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink.” He nevertheless, as if 
by a spirit of prophecy, informs this (fictitiously) wicked 
being of the certainty of his doom, and represents to him 
in a pathetic manner, the vanity of his expectations, either 
of a reception into the abodes of the just, or continuing 
longer to make havock of mankind upon earth. The pa- 
tient finding his end approaching, composes his epitaph, 
and orders it to be engraved on his tombstone, hinting to 
us thereby that even Death and Distress have vanity; and 
would be remembered with honour after he is no more, 
altho’ his whole life has been spent in deeds of devastation 
and murder. He dies at last in the utmost agonies of 
despair, after agreeing with an avaricious Undertaker to 
intomb his bones. This reflects upon the inhumanity of 
those men, who, not to mention an enemy, would scarcely 
cover a departed friend with a little dust, without cer- 
tainty of reward for so doing. The circumstances of his 
funeral are then recited, and the visionary and fabulous 
part of the poem disappears. It concludes with a few re- 
flexions'on the impropriety of a too great attachment to 
the present life, and incentives to such moral virtue as 
may assist in conducting us to a better.’ 

As first published, in The United States Magazine, Aug., 
1779, the poem consisted of 73 stanzas. In the text of 
1786 there are 136 stanzas. 


To the Memory of the Brave Americans 


Line 20 was appropriated by Walter Scott in “Mar- 
mion”’ (1808), — ‘‘And snatched the spear but left the 
shield.” 
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The Wild Honey Suckle 


This is the first memorable poem of nature in American 
literature. 


The Indian Burying Ground 


“The North Americans,’’ says Freneau in a note, “bury 
their dead in a sitting posture; decorating the corpse with 
wampum, the images of birds, quadrupeds, &c: And (if 
that of a warrior) with bows, arrows, tomihawks and 
other military weapons.” 

Line 36 was appropriated by the English poet Campbell 
in his poem ‘‘O’Connor’s Child.” 


Ode 


This poem was sung at the ‘Civic Feast’’ in honor of 
Citizen Genét in Philadelphia, June I, 1793. 


Joseph Dennie (1768-1812) 


What Brockden Brown is to Cooper in the history of the 
novel, and Freneau to Bryant in poetry, Dennie is to 
Irving in the essay. 

‘Perhaps the most successful ‘American Addison’ was 
Joseph Dennie, who was ‘reasonably tinged with liter- 
ature’ while resisting a Harvard education, and after a 
short trial of the law, devoted his desultory talents to peri- 
odical writing until his death. He kindled the first sparks 
of a reputation by the Farrago essays, contributed to vari- 
ous country newspapers, but his Tablet, a hopeful weekly 
paper devoted to belles lettres, failed to set Boston ablaze. 
Yankee readers objected to his exercises in the manner of 
Goldsmith and Addison as ‘sprightly rather than moral.’ 
While a law-student, Dennie had supplemented his in- 
come by reading sermons in unsupplied churches, and now 
to gain a hearing he fitted each of his lucubrations with a 


text and tempered his sentiments ostensibly for the pul- 
pit. The Lay Preacher, commenced in 1795, won imme- 
diate applause. Seven years later John Davis, the trav- 
eller, declared it the most widely read work in America” 
(G. F. Whicher, in CHAL). The contents of these essays 
may be suggested by a few titles: ‘‘ Idleness — Dick Dron- 
ish,’ ‘‘Against Democrats,"’ ‘‘Satan in Pleasing Shapes,” 
“Rolly of Passion,’ ‘Melancholy of Autumn,” “Criti- 
cism of the Gothic Romance,”’ ‘‘Meekness More Befits a 
Woman than Adornment.’’ He was not by nature a 
moralist, but a worldling impelled by the time-spirit to an 
adopted piety. This conflict of tendencies may be seen 
in the Farrago essay given in the text. 

In his conception of literature, Dennie plainly followed 
the standards of the pseudo-classic age into which he was 
born. At the same time, he was sympathetic toward the 
change of taste that was taking place within his lifetime: 
he was early sensitive to ‘‘nature’s simple charms”’ as 
described in the ‘‘rhyme-unfetter’d verse’’ of the author 
of ‘‘The Seasons” (publishing in 1789 a blank-verse 
“‘Panegyrick on Thomson’”’); and when the Lyrical Bal- 
lads of Wordsworth and Coleridge appeared, he was one 
of the first to welcome the “‘originality, simplicity, and 
nature”’ of the new poetry, going so far as to assert that the 
collection contained ‘‘more genuine poetry, than is to be 
found, except in the volumes of Shakespeare and Chat- 
terton.”’ 

As an essayist, Dennie was soon eclipsed by Washing- 
ton Irving, who, in one of his Salmagundi papers, gives 
some description of his wayward predecessor, in a passage 
beginning, ‘‘Langstaff inherited from his father a love of 
literature, a disposition for castle-building, a mortal en- 
mity to noise, a sovereign antipathy to cold weather and 
brooms, and a plentiful stock of whimwhams.”’ 

A careful study of this minor figure and his literary en- 
vironment has been made by H. M. Ellis in a monograph 
entitled Joseph Dennie and His Circle: A Study in Amer- 
ican Literature from 1792 to 1812 (University of Texas 
Studies in English, 1915). 


Il. THE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES 
tr. THE ADVANCE OF ROMANTICISM 


Washington Irving 


1783. Born, in New York City, April 3. 
1799. Began the study of law. 

1804-06. In France, Italy, England. 

1806. Admitted to the bar. 

1807-08. Salmagundi. 


1809. Knickerbocker’s History. 

1810. Entered his brothers’ business. 

1815-32. In Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France, 
Spain. 

1818. Failure of the business firm; choice of liter- 
ary career. 


1819-20. Sketch-Book. 


1822. Bracebridge Hall. 

1824. Tales of a Traveller. 

1828. Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

1829-31. Secretary of the American Legation, Lon- 
don. 

1832. The Alhambra. Returned to America. 


1842-46. Minister to Spain. 
1855-59. Life of Washington. 
1859. Died, at Sunnyside, Nov. 28. 


The Golden Reign of Wouter Van Twiller 


Irving first showed his powers as a humorist in the satir- 
ical miscellany known as Salmagundi, or the Whim-Whams 
and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff and others, written with 


his brother William and J. K. Paulding. Not long after 
the last number of Salmagundi appeared, Washington and 
his brother Peter Irving set to work on what proved to be 
one of the first great American books, A History of New 
York, by Dietrich Knickerbocker (1809). 

The purpose, plan, and reception of the book are suffi- 
ciently indicated by Irving himself in ‘‘The Author’s 
Apology” prefixed to the edition of 1848: “ The following 
work, in which, at the outset, nothing more was contem- 
plated than a temporary jeu d’esprit, was commenced in 
company with my brother, the late Peter Irving, Esq. 
Our idea was, to parody a small handbook which had re- 
cently appeared, entitled A Picture of New York. Like 
that, our work was to begin with an historical sketch; to 
be followed by notices of the customs, manners, and insti- 
tutions of the city; written in a serio-comic vein, and 
treating local errors, follies, and abuses with good-humored 
satire. 

‘‘To burlesque the pedantic lore displayed in certain 
American works, our historical sketch was to commence 
with the creation of the world; and we laid all kinds of 
works under contribution for trite citations, relevant, ar 
irrelevant, to give it the proper air of learned research. 
Before this crude mass of mock erudition could be di- 
gested into form, my brother departed for Europe, and I 
was left to prosecute the enterprise alone. 

‘“‘T now altered the plan of the work. Discarding all 
idea of a parody on the Picture of New York, I determined 
that what had been originally intended as an introductory 
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sketch, should comprise the whole work, and form a comic 
history of the city. I accordingly moulded the mass of 
citations and disquisitions into introductory chapters, 
forming the first book; but it soon became evident to me, 
that, like Robinson Crusoe with his boat, I had begun on 
too large a scale, and that, to launch my history success- 
fully, I must reduce its proportions. I accordingly re- 
solved to confine it to the period of the Dutch domina- 
tion, which, in its rise, progress, and decline, presented 
that unity of subject required by classic rule. It wasa 
period, also, at that time almost a terra incognita in his- 
tory. In fact, I was surprised to find how few of my 
fellow-citizens were aware that New York had ever been 
called New Amsterdam, or had heard of the names of its 
early Dutch governors, or cared a straw about their an- 
cient Dutch progenitors. 

“This, then, broke upon me as the poetic age of our 
city; poetic from its very obscurity; and open, like the 
early and obscure days of ancient Rome, to all the em- 
bellishments of heroic fiction. I hailed my native city, as 
fortunate above all other American cities, in having an 
antiquity thus extending back into the regions of doubt 
and fable. ... 

“The main object of my work, in fact, had a bearing 
wide from the sober aim of history; but one which, I 
trust, will meet with some indulgence from poetic minds. 
It was to embody the traditions of the city in an amusing 
form; to illustrate its local humors, customs, and peculiar- 
ities; to clothe home scenes and places and familiar names 
with those imaginative and whimsical associations so sel- 
dom met with in our new country, but which live like 
charms and spells about the cities of the old world, bind- 
ing the heart of the native inhabitant to his home. 

“In this I have reason to believe I have in some meas- 
ure succeeded. Before the appearance of my work the 
popular traditions of our city were unrecorded; the pecu- 
liar and racy customs and usages derived from our Dutch 
progenitors were unnoticed or regarded with indifference, 
or adverted to with a sizer. Now they form a convivial 
currency, and are brought forward on all occasions; they 
link our whole community together in good-humor and 
good fellowship; they are the rallying points of home feel- 
ing, the seasoning of our civic festivities, the staple of 
local tales and local pleasantries, and are so harped upon 
by our writers of popular fiction, that I find myself almost 
crowded off the legendary ground which I was the first to 
explore, by the host who have followed in my footsteps. 

“T dwell on this head, because, at the first appearance 
of my work, its aim and drift were misapprehended by 
some of the descendants of the Dutch worthies; and be- 
cause I understand that now and then one may still be 
found to regard it with a captious eye. The far greater 
part, however, I have reason to flatter myself, receive my 
good-humored picturings in the same temper in which they 
were executed; and when I find, after a lapse of nearly forty 
years, this hap-hazard production of my youth still cher- 
ished among them, — when I find its very name become a 
‘household word’ and used to give the home stamp to 
everything recommended for popular acceptation, such 
as Knickerbocker societies, Knickerbocker insurance 
companies, Knickerbocker steamboats, Knickerbocker 
omnibuses, Knickerbocker bread, and Knickerbocker ice, 
— and when I find New Yorkers of Dutch descent priding 
themselves upon being ‘genuine Knickerbockers,’ — I 
please myself with the persuasion that I have struck the 
right cord... .” 

On one side, Irving’s kinship, in this book, is with the 
English humorists of the eighteenth century — as Walter 
Scott, among others, recognized, when he said he had 
“never read anything so closely resembling the style of 
Dean Swift....I think, too, there are passages, which 
indicate that the author possesses powers of a different 
kind, and has some touches which remind me of Sterne.”’ 
He unites the eighteenth-century addiction to satire and 
the eighteenth-century tenderness of sympathy. The 


latter element is related with that conception of “natural 
goodness”’ that flourished in the time of Rousseau, in re- 
action to “‘natural depravity.” ‘‘I do not think poor hu- 
man nature,’’ says Irving (Book II, chapter 9), ‘‘so sorry a 
piece of workmanship as they would make it out to be; 
and so far as I have observed, I am fully satisfied that 
man, if left to himself, would about as readily go right as 
wrong. It is only this eternally sounding in his ears that 
it is his duty to go right, which makes him go the very re- 
verse. The noble independence of his nature revolts... .”’ 
At the same time Irving’s work has some kinship with the 
work of the romantic writers of Europe; like them, he loves 
to travel in the obscure past, especially the local past, with 
its ““peculiar and racy customs.” In this respect he may 
be compared, for example, with his friend Walter Scott. 


The Author's Account of Himself 


See the last sentences of the preceding note. — The boy 
Irving’s quest of the picturesque, the strange, the un- 
known, indicated in the first two paragraphs of the pre- 
sent selection, was encouraged by his reading: ‘‘ At the age 
of eleven, books of voyages and travels became his pas- 
sion. This feeling was first awakened by the perusal of 
Robinson Crusoe and Sindbad the Sailor. Afterwards he 
met with The World Displayed, a collection of voyages and 
travels, selected from the writers of all nations, in twenty 
small duodecimo volumes, embellished with cuts, and this 
was an inexhaustible treasure’’ (Life by P. M. Irving). 

In later life, he was enabled to gratify his desire to find 
a refuge ‘‘from the common-place realities of the present’’ 
and lose himself ‘‘among the shadowy grandeurs of the 
past’’; many years he spent in Europe, fascinated by 
its thronging associations, its varied scenes and customs, 
““sketching’’ them — along with American memories — 
in a succession of volumes beginning with The Sketch- 
Book. : 

While in England in 1818, after the failure of the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged with nis brothers, he re- 
solved to pursue literature as a profession, and presently 
set to work on The Sketch-Book. Originally published in 
seven parts between May, 1819, and September, 1820, it 
was received with acclaim. Irving soon found himself 
the first widely celebrated American author. 


The Hall of Ambassadors 


Before The Alhambra, Spain had been exploited by Eng- 
lish writers of the romantic era: Southey, who did exten- 
sive work in this field, and J. G. Lockhart, whose Ancient 
Spanish Ballads had appeared in 1823. 

The present selection and the following (both from The 
Alhambra) indicate Irving’slove of Spain. ‘“‘I donot know 
anything that delights me more than the old Spanish 
literature,’’ he wrote to his nephew in 1825. ‘You will 
find some splendid histories in the language, and then its 
poetry is full of animation, pathos, humor, beauty, sub- 
limity.’’ Three years later, he published his life of Co- 
lumbus, the admiral who made possible the Spanish Em- 
pire. In the same year, traveling in Spain, Irving came 
upon Granada and the Alhambra: “The evening sun 
shone gloriously upon its red towers as we approached it, 
and gave a mellow tone to the rich scenery of the vega. 
It was like the magic glow which poetry and romance have 
shed over this charming place.”’ He was at this time en- 
gaged upon The Conquest of Granada, which was published 
in the spring of 1829, and was made up, as he said, “from 
all the old Spanish historians I could lay my hands on, 
colored and tinted by the imagination so as to have a ro- 
mantic air.”” For months he lived in the Alhambra. “I 
take my breakfast in the Saloon of the Ambassadors or 
the Court of the Lions; and in the evening, when I throw 
by my pen, I wander about the old palace until quite late, 
with nothing but bats and owls to keep me company.... 
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I never had such a delightful abode. One of my windows 
looks into the little garden of Lindaraxa; the citron-trees 
are full of blossoms and perfume the air, and the fountain 
throws up a beautiful jet of water; on the opposite side of 
the garden is a window opening into the saloon of Los Dos 
Hermanos, through which I have a view of the Fountain 
of Lions and a distant peep into the distant halls of the 
Abencerrages. Another window of my room looks out 
upon the deep valley of the Darro, and commands a fine 
view of the Generalife. I am so in love with this apart- 
ment that I can hardly force myself from it to take my 
promenades. I sit by my window until late at night, en- 
joying the moonlight and listening to the sound of the 
fountains and the singing of the nightingales; and I have 
walked up and down the Chateaubriand gallery until mid- 
night.’"’ When he reached London in September, 1829, 
he had with him the completed manuscripts of The Com- 
panions of Columbus and The Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain, together with the uncompleted Alhambra. 

Spain, to Irving, is ‘‘a country apart... from all the 
rest of Europe. It isa romantic country; but its romance 
has none of the sentimentality of modern European ro- 
mance; it is chiefiy derived from the brilliant regions of 
the East, and from the high-minded school of Saracenic 
chivalry. ... It is true. the romance of feeling derived 
from the sources I have mentioned, has, like a!l other ro- 
mance, its affectations and extremes. It renders the 
Spaniard at times pompous and. grandiloquent; prone to 
carry the pundonor, or point of honor, beyond the bounds 
of sober sense and sound morality; disposed, in the midst 
of poverty, to affect the grande caballero [great gentleman], 
and to look down with sovereign disdain upon ‘arts*me- 
chanical,’ and all the gainful pursuits of plebeian life; but 
this very inflation of spirit, while it fills his brain with 
vapors, lifts him above a thousand meannesses; and 
though it often keeps him in indigence, ever protects him 
from vulgarity’’ (The Alhambra). Plainly, Irving’s ro- 
manticism was limited by the sober sense, sound morality, 
and respect for arts mechanical that were characteristic of 
America in that age — so characteristic, indeed, that he 
could safely conclude by urging his reader ‘‘to steep him- 
self to the very lips in old Spanish romance.”’ 

Reviewing Irving’s work as a whole, we find, says Wen- 
dell (Literary History of America, 179), ‘‘in the first placea 
quaintly extravagant sort of humor growing more delicate 
with the years; next we find romantic sentiment set forth 
in the beautifully polished phrases of a past English gen- 
eration whose native temper had been rather classical than 


| romantic; then we find a deep lasting delight in the splen- 


dors of an unfathomably romantic past [the spirit of his 
Spanish work]; and finally we come to pleasantly vivid 
romantic biographies.” 


William Cullen Bryant 


Born, in Cummington, Mass., Nov. 3. 
‘‘The Embargo’”’ published. 
Studied at Williams College. 
Studied law. 

Practised law. 

“‘Thanatopsis’’ published. 
Poems. 

Removed to New York City. 
Assistant editor, Evening Post. 
Editor, Evening Post. 

Poems. 

First visit to Europe. 

Died, in New York, June 12. 


1794. 
1808. 
I81o-II. 
I8II-I5. 
1816-25. 
1817. 
1821. 
1825. 
1826-29. 
1829-78. 
1832. 
1834-36. 
1878. 


Thanatopsts 


In his autobiographical account of his early years (which 
may be found in P. Godwin’s Life, ch. I) Bryant tells of 
his birth in the Berkshire Hills; of his father, a physician 


who ‘‘delighted in poetry’’; of his mother, notable for her 
practical sense and moral judgment; of his maternal grand- 
father (descended from John and Priscilla Alden), a de- 
vout Calvinist, in whose home he spent much of his child- 
hood; of his experience in country activities — fishing, 
corn huskings, the making of maple syrup and cider; of 
his enthusiasm over Pope’s translation of the Iliad, of his 
own first writing of verse, and his Popean political satire 
‘‘The Embargo,”’ published in 1808 and republished the 
next year; of his adoption of Calvinism, supposing ‘‘it to 
be the accepted belief of the religious world’’; of his pre- 
paration for college by his uncle, ‘‘a rigid moralist,’’ and 
by the Reverend Moses Hallock; of his year as a sopho- 
more at Williams College; and, finally, of his reading just 
prior to the composition of ‘‘Thanatopsis.’’ This account 
of his reading is so significant that it may be quoted here 
entire: 

‘** About this time my father brought home, I think from 
one of his visits to Boston, the Remains of Henry Kirke 
White, which had been republished in this country. Iread 
the poems with great eagerness, and so often that I had 
committed several of them to memory, particularly the 
ode to the Rosemary. The melancholy tone which pre- 
vails in them deepened the interest with which I read 
them, for about that time I had, as young poets are apt to 
have, a liking for poetry of a querulous caste. I remem- 
ber reading, at this time, that remarkable poem Blair’s 
‘Grave,’ and dwelling with great satisfaction upon its 
finer passages. I had the opportunity of comparing it with 
a poem on a kindred subject, also in blank verse, that of 
Bishop Porteus on ‘Death,’ and of observing how much 
the verse of the obscure Scottish minister excelled in orig- 
inality of thought and vigor of expression that of the 
English prelate. In my father’s library I found a small, 
thin volume of the miscellaneous poems of Southey, to 
which he had not called my attention, containing some of 
the finest of Southey’s shorter poems. I read it greedily. 
Cowper’s poems had been in my hands from an early age, 
and I now passed from his shorter poems, which are gen- 
erally mere rhymed prose, to his ‘Task,’ the finer passages 
of which supplied a form of blank verse that captivated 

-my admiration.’’ The effect of this reading, and of Bry- 
ant’s Calvinistic environment in the Berkshire forest, may 
be plainly seen in the poem that he now proceeded to 
write. 

‘‘Thanatopsis,”’ or ‘“‘view of death’’ (Greek 6avatos and 
dws), was first published in the North American Review, 
September, 1817, in a shorter and inferior form beginning 
‘‘Vet a few days”’ (line 17 of the present version) and end- 
ing ‘‘And make their bed with thee!’’ (line 66 of the pre- 
sent version). According to Bryant’s own statement, it 
was written when he was but seventeen or eighteen years 
old, probably in his ‘‘solitary rambles in the woods.” 
Though a sufficiently remarkable performance for a mere 
youth, it first became a masterpiece in the longer version 
published in 1821, when the poet was twenty-seven. 

For a study of ‘‘The Growth of ‘Thanatopsis’’’ see a 
brief article in The Nation, Oct. 7, 1915 (CI, 432), by Carl 
Van Doren. 


The Yellow Violet 


While a law student at Bridgewater, Bryant became 
acquainted with the poems of Wordsworth in Lyrical Bal- 
lads. ‘‘I shall never forget,’’ Richard H. Dana wrote, 
‘‘with what feeling my friend Bryant, some years ago, 
described to me the effect produced upon him by his meet- 
ing for the first time with Wordsworth’s ballads. He said 
that, upon opening the book, a thousand springs seemed 
to gush up at once in his heart, and the face of Nature, of 
a sudden, to change into a strange freshness and life.”’ 

Compare this poem with Wordsworth’s poems on flow- 
ers, such as ‘‘To the Daisy”’ (beginning ‘‘In youth frem 
rock to rock I went’’). 

“The artificial style in which he was trained is defi- 
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nitely abandoned; his boyish heroics, those Tyrtean drum 
beats, are thrown aside; his amatory sobs and sighs are 
suppressed; his morbid colloquies with Death are out- 
grown; and, with his Greek studies in memory, and the 
influences of the new British schoo! of Southey, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth growing in force, he devotes himself to a 
minute study of nature’’ (P. Godwin). 


Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood 


As first published in the North American Review in 1817, 
the poem ended at line 39. ‘‘The wood referred to was at 
Cummington, Mass., nearly in front of the house now 
known as the Bryant Homestead’’ (P. Godwin). 


To a Waterfowl 


Written Dec. 15, 1815, in Plainfield, Mass., whither 
Bryant had walked to inquire into the opportunities of- 
fered there for beginning the practice of law. Bryant 
“says in a letter that he felt, as he walked up the hills, 
very forlorn and desolate indeed, not knowing what was 
to become of him in the big world. ... The sun had al- 
ready set, leaving behind it one of those brilliant seas of 
chrysolite and opal which often flood the New England 
skies; and while he was looking upon the rosy splendor 
with rapt admiration, a-solitary bird made wing along the 
illuminated. horizon. He watched the lone wanderer 
until it was lost in the distance, asking himself whither it 
had come and to what far home it was flying. When he 
went to the house where he was to stop for the night, his 
mind was still full of what he had seen and felt, and he 
wrote those lines, as imperishable as our language, ‘The 
Waterfowl’’’ (P. Godwin). 


I Cannot Forget 


““He became conscious of a certain change in himself 
with respect to the external world such as is often observed 
by subjective poets in their spiritual experience as they 
pass from boyhood to manhood. There was a feeling of 
having grown away from something intimate and precious 
in his old joyless, heedless association with nature. The 
scenes were the same, but he had not the same power to 
identify himself with them as of old. Between him and 
them was interposed a barrier of soilure and sophistica- 
tion taken on through the worldly experience of life. 
Thought did not follow feeling with the same exultant 
sense of inspiration as of old, and the mood with which he 
viewed the objects familiar to him since youth, was one of 
depression and regretfulness. To these feelings, which 
have received classical expression at the hands of Cole- 
ridge in the ‘ Lime-Tree Bower,’ Bryant gives utterance a 
little rhetorically and awkwardly, but not without a cer- 
tain passionate sincerity, in the poem entitled ‘I cannot 
forget with what Fervid Devotion’’’ (Bradley’s Life). 


O Fatrest of the Rural Maids 


This poem Bryant addressed to his betrothed, a year 


before their marriage. 
Wordsworth’'s 
Shower.”’ 


It should be compared with 
“Three Years She Grew in Sun and 


Monument Mountain 


“The mountain called by this name is a remarkable pre- 
cipice in Great Barrington, overlooking the rich and pic- 
turesque valley of the Housatonic, in the western part of 
Massachusetts. At the southern extremity is, or was a 
few years since, a conical pile of small stones, erected, 
according to the tradition of the surrounding country, 
by the Indians, in memory of a woman of the Stockbridge 
tribe who killed herself by leaping from the edge of the 
precipice. Until within a few years past, small parties 


of that tribe used to arrive from their settlement in the 

western part of the State of New York, on visits to Stock- 
bridge, the piace of their nativity and former residence. — 
A young woman belonging to one of these parties related, 
to a friend of the author, the story on which the poem of 
‘Monument Mountain’ is founded. An Indian girl had 
formed an attachment for her cousin, which, according to 
the customs of the tribe, was unlawful. She was, in conse- 
quence, seized with a deep melancholy, and resolved to 
destroy herself. In company with a female friend, she 
repaired to the mountain, decked out for the occasion in 
all her ornaments, and, after passing the day on the sum- 
mit in singing with her companion the traditional songs of 


her nation, she threw herself headlong from the rocks and 


was killed’’ (Bryant). 


A Forest Hymn 


“The last poem that Mr. Bryant wrote during his resi- 
dence in the country, just before his removal to New 
York’’ (Godwin). 

All important aspects of Bryant’s relation to nature are 
here represented. For a study of Bryant as poet of na- 
ture see N. Foerster’s Nature in American Literature, 1923, 
ch, I. 


June 


“After taking up his residence in New York in 1825, 
Mr. Bryant made a brief visit to Great Barrington, where 
he had lived for ten years. During this farewell visit this 
poetn was suggested to him; and, fifty-two years later, 
when his death occurred in the month of June, it was gen- 
erally remarked how its tender wishes had turned into 
prophecy. He was buried in a rural cemetery at Roslyn 
amid the sights and sounds, ‘Soft airs and song and light 
and bloom,’ for which he supposes his soul would yearn 
even after death’”’ (Godwin). 


A Summer Ramble 
Compare Wordsworth’s poem ‘‘To My Sister’’ (1798). 


The Past 


The last stanza refers to Bryant’s father and sister. 


The Prairies 


In 1832 Bryant made a visit to the West. The impres- 
sions he received are recorded in a letter to Richard H. 
Dana: ‘‘I have seen the great West, where I ate corn and 
hominy, slept in log houses, with twenty men, women, and 
children in the same room.... At Jacksonville, where 
my two brothers live, I got on a horse} and travelled about 
a hundred miles to the northward over the immense 
prairies, with scattered settlements, on the edges of the 
groves. These prairies, of a soft, fertile garden soil, anda 
smooth undulating surface, on which you may put a horse 
to full speed, covered with high, thinly growing grass, full 
of weeds and gaudy flowers, and destitute of bushes or 
trees, perpetually brought to my mind the idea of their 
having been once cultivated. They looked to me like 
the fields of a race which had passed away, whose enclo- 
sures and habitations had decayed, but on whose vast and 
rich plains, smoothed and levelled by tillage, the forest 
had not yet encroached.”’ 


The Batile- Field 


‘‘The stanza in this poem, beginning, ‘Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again,’ which everybody knows from the fre- 
quency with which it has been repeated, was first quoted 
by the late Benjamin F. Butler, Attorney-General under 
Jackson-and Van Buren, in a speech made in Tammany 
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Hall. Ashe closed, a voice of unmistakable brogue shouted 
out, ‘Hurrah for Shakespeare!’ ‘No,’ responded Mr. 
Butler, ‘not Shakespeare, but a pupil of his in the school 
of Nature and truth — our own Bryant,’ when the build- 
ing rang with cheer on cheer’’ (P. Godwin). 


Joseph Rodman Drake 
(1795-1820) 


“‘Perhaps at this particular moment,’’ Poe wrote in 
1836, “‘there are no American poems held in so high esti- 
mation by our countrymen, as the poems of Drake, and of 
Halleck.’”” With respect to Drake, this “‘high estima- 
tion” rested mainly on two poems: “‘ The American Flag,” 
published in the New York Evening Post half a dozen 
years before Bryant came to New York, and a fairy nar- 
rative, ‘“‘The Culprit Fay,” first composed in 1816, before 
Drake was of age. 

“‘Though in a sense exotic, for it roots in no folklore 
despite the setting on the Hudson, ‘The Culprit Fay’ re- 
ports quite as well as Drayton’s ‘Nimphidia,’ its nearest 
analogue, the antic characteristics of the elfland of man’s 
universal fancy. But it is most remarkable for its reading 
of nature. The Culprit Fay’s adventures take him 
through woods, waters, and air, on to the stars above, amid 
the iridescent, elusive, darting, rended, prickly little ob- 
jects of the real universe that heavy-lidded folk seldom 
observe. There are also — and this before Bryant’s first 
volume — the American plant, bird, and insect: the chick- 
weed and sassafras, the whippoorwill, the katydid and 
woodtick. The music, though perhaps influenced by 
Coleridge, sang itself under the unconscious guidance of a 
delicate and independent ear— the most striking cre- 
ative act in American versification up to that time and for 
some time to come”’ (W. E. Leonard in CHAL). 

For a penetrating if harsh criticism of the poetry of 
Drake and Halleck, particularly of ‘‘The Culprit Fay,” 
see Poe’s works, Virginia Edition, vol. VIII, pp. 275-318 
(the same in Southern Literary Messénger, vol. 11), in which 
occurs the sentence at the head of this note. 


Fitz-Greene Halleck (1790-1867) 


The Knickerbocker poet Halleck was an intimate friend 
of Drake, whose death of consumption at the age of 
twenty-five he lamented in the well-known tribute ‘On 
the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake.” His other widely 
popular poem, “‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ published three years 
later, was occasioned by the death of the Greek leader in 
a victory over the Turks at Laspi, the site of ancient 
Platza, a few months before the poet Byron sailed for 
Missolonghi. 

‘‘Halleck was the one worthy American representative 
of the contemporary popular English Romanticists, 
Scott, Campbell, and Byron — worthy, because some- 
thing of their matter and manner, despite occasional 
crude imitation, was thoroughly natural to his vigorous 
feelings, to his alert though not subtle masculine intellect, 
and to hissounding voice. His Spenserians on ‘Wyoming’ 
remind one of Campbell and Byron in stanza and phrase- 
ology. The still popular ‘Marco Bozzaris’ reminds one 
of Byron in the enthusiasm for Greek freedom (also the 
inspiration of some of Bryant’s early verse), and of Camp- 
bell in martial vigor, while its octosyllabics have the verve 
of Scott’s. In ‘Alnwick Castle’ and several other poems 
grave and gay are whimsically mixed after Byron’s later 
manner. Indeed Byron, whose works Halleck subse- 
quently edited, was his most kindred spirit’’ (W. E. 
Leonard in CHAL). Onthe influence of ‘‘ Byron in Amer- 
ica,”’ see the paper so entitled, by S. C. Chew, American 
Mercury, 1, 335-44. 


Charles Fenno Hoffman 
(7800-1884) 


Lawyer, novelist, poet, and journalist in New York 
City, Hoffman was the first editor of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, founded in 1833, to which Irving, Bryant, Hal- 
leck, Willis, and other writers of the ‘ Knickerbocker 
School’’ contributed. After he became insane in 1849, 
he lived in retirement for the remaining thirty-five years 
of his life. 


Nathaniel Parker Willis 
(1806-1867) 


Though born in Portland, Maine, and graduated from 
Yale in 1827, N. P. Willis was associated for most of his 
life with the literary life of New York, becoming one of 
the most conspicuous men of letters in his day. A tal- 
ented journalist, he carried the journalistic point of view 
into virtually all of his varied writings, which include a 
novel, two dramas, several volumes of letters such as 
Pencillings by the Way and Out Doors at Idlewood, odds and 
ends such as Hurrygraphs and The Rag-Bag, and senti- 
mental and humorous verse. Perhaps the best of his 
serious poems is ‘‘ Unseen Spirits.”’ 


Washington Allston (1779-1843) 


Born in South Carolina, Allston was educated at Har- 
vard, where he became class-poet. A few years later he 
was in London asa student of art in the Royal Academy. 
Subsequently he spent nearly four years in Rome; here he 
became intimate with Washington Irving, who was all but 
persuaded, by Allston’s example, to turn painter, and with 
the poet Coleridge, with whom he formed a warm friend- 
ship that lasted for life. Then for two years he lived in 
America, and for half a dozen in England. After his final 
return to America in 1818, Allston resided in Boston and 
Cambridge, continuing his painting to the end. A col- 
lection of his poems was edited (1850) by his brother-in- 
law Richard H. Dana. ‘ 

Of his portrait of Coleridge, which is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, and which Wordsworth held to 
be “‘incomparably the finest of the likenesses taken of 
Coleridge,’’ Allston himself said: ‘‘So far as I can judge 
of my own production the likeness of Coleridge is a true 
one, but it is Coleridge in repose; and, though not un- 
stirred by the perpetual ground-swell of his ever-working 
intellect, and shadowing forth something of the deep phi- 
losopher, it isnot Coleridge in his highest mood, the poetic 
state, when the divine afflatus of the poet possessed him. 
When in that state, no face that I ever saw was like his; it 
seemed almost spirit made visible without a shadow of the 
physical uponit. Could I then have fixed it upon canvas! 
but it was beyond the reach of my art. He was the great- 
est man I have ever known, and one of the best”’ (Flagg, 
Life and Letters of W. Allston). 


Richard Henry Dana (1787-1879) 


Born in Cambridge, the elder Dana was educated at 
Harvard (for three -years, till his dismissal), and after- 
wards studied and practised law. For some years he was 
associated with Edward T. Channing in the editorship of 
the North American Review, in which capacity he be- 
friended the young author of ‘‘Thanatopsis.’’ He wrote 
review articles, prose tales, and poems. Of his poems the 
most ambitious is ‘‘The Buccaneer’’ (1827), in which the 
theme suggests Coleridge and the style Wordsworth. 
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John Neal (1793-1876) 


Neal was a native of Maine. His multifarious experi- 
ences he recounted in his Wandering Recollections of a 
Somewhat Busy Life. In 1818 he published ‘‘The Battle 
of Niagara,’’ a poem that, despite its crude declamation 
and its echoes of nearly all the English romanticists, shows 
imaginative power and verbal felicity. The selection in 
the text is from Canto II. 


James Gates Percival (17095-1856) 


‘‘Perhaps the most popular poets of the period,’’ says 
M. Minnigerode in The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850, 1924, 
an amusing record of the moods and manners of the time, 
‘fare the ones most completely forgotten today — Amelia 
Welby and N. P. Willis, Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, G. P. 
Morris, and James G. Percival.” 

The Connecticut poet Percival, a graduate of Yale, be- 
sides achieving the reputation of being one of the leading 
American poets, taught school, practised medicine, and 
became a geologist and a linguist of some note. ‘‘Thereis 
no need to discuss or catalogue his publications, which, be- 
ginning in 1820, include a long poem entitled ‘Prome- 
theus’ and lyrical effusions on almost every conceivable 
subject in almost every known metrical form. He imi- 
tated Byron, Moore, Shelley, Wordsworth, and the Min- 
nesingers. ... The self-consciousness of youthful Amer- 
ica culminated in him, without the saving touches of 
humor and practicality’’ (Trent). For an interesting 
and able, though cruel, criticism of his temperament and 
poetry, see an essay by J. R. Lowell, ‘‘The Life and Let- 
ters of James Gates Percival,’ in Literary Essays, vol. II. 


Richard Henry Wilde (17809-1847) 


A native of Ireland, Wilde was brought to America in 
boyhood. He became a congressman and state attorney- 
general in Georgia; also an Italian scholar, author of a 
book on Tasso. He wrote a long, descriptive, Byronic 
poem entitled ‘‘Hesperia,”’ published after his death, but 
his lingering fame rests on a song from an unfinished 
opera: ‘‘ My Life is Like the Summer Rose.” 


... Edward Coate Pinkney - 
; (1802-1828) 


The poet Pinkney was the son of William Pinkney of 
Baltimore, minister to Great Britain. After entering the 
navy, he turned to the law, but died at the age of twenty- 
six. In his small volume of Poems, published in 1825, he 
followed the romantic tradition of Byron, Scott, and 
Moore. 


Daniel Webster (1782-1852) 


Lawyer, statesman, orator, Webster was born in New 
Hampshire, was graduated from Dartmouth College in 


1801 and four years later admitted tothe bar. In 1813 he 
entered the House of Representatives as a Federalist 
member from Massachusetts, and was soon closely associ- — 
ated with Clay and Calhoun. He served in the Senate, 
1827-41, and again 1845-52. A powerful advocate of the 
doctrine of nationalism, he gave to the idea of union its 
classic statement, in his debate with Hayne in 1830. He 
was long the spokesman and idol of New England. He 
opposed the annexation of Texas and the Mexican War. 
Later, defending, in his ‘‘Seventh of March speech” (1850) 
Clay’s Compromise Bill, he was violently attacked as 
a ‘‘lost leader.”’ 

Webster’s fame as an orator was secured through his 
first Bunker Hill oration, familiar to American school- 
children, and his tribute to Adams and Jefferson. ‘‘This 
tribute to Adams and Jefferson, which came a year after 
the Bunker Hill oration, left Mr. Webster’s renown as a 
memorial speaker as high as it ever rose. There were 
famous speeches later, such as the second Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1843, and the Character of Washington, Febru- 
ary 22, 1832; but none of them carried his reputation 
higher. In this tribute the best-known bit is the imagin- 
ary speech, ‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I give my hand and my heart to this vote,’ put into the 
mouth of John Adams in favor of declaring independence. 
Nothing in all his writings shows more clearly his his- 
torical imagination, the vividness with which he saw past 
scenes, became alive with their spirit, and filled himself 
with the souls of other men. He ended this speech in the 
early morning, and the page was wet with tears. ...So 
wholly had the orator identified himself with the intense 
scene which he lived through as the soul of Adams that 
letters from all sides sought the origin of the speech, and 
scepticism met the statement that it was imagined”’ 
(Hapgood). — There is reason to believe, however, that 
Webster’s brilliantly imagined report of the occasion is 
rather wide of the actual facts. 

The whole of the little book from which the above 
passage has been taken, may be profitably read, not only 
for its presentment of a great American personality, but 
also for the historical background that it gives to the 
student of American literature between the war of 1812 and 
the war of 1861. This little book (which may be read in 
two or three hours) is Norman Hapgood’s Daniel Webster, 
1899. On Webster’s place in literature, see the chapter by 
Henry Cabot Lodge in CHAL, vol. II. 


William H. Prescott (1796-1850) 


The historian Prescott was the first of Irving’s followers 
to achieve popular success both in America and abroad. 
In 1828 Irving had begun his excursions into Spanish 
history and romance with his Life of Columbus; the next 
year he published The Conquest of Granada, and in 1832 
The Alhambra. Only five years later, in 1837, Prescott 
followed with his Ferdinand and Isabella, and then came 
The Conquest of Mexico (1843), The Conquest of Peru (1847) 
and, before he died, three of the projected four volumes of 
Philip the Second. 

-Born in Salem, Massachusetts, educated at Harvard, 
Prescott toiled tirelessly despite illness and weak eyesight. 
For a sympathetic account of his labors and his achieve- 
ment, see CHAJL, vol, UU, pp, 123-31. 
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2. THE HEIGHT OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1809. Born, in Boston, Jan. 19. 
_1815-20. At Manor House School, near London. 


1820-25. At school in Richmond. 
1826, At the University of Virginia. 
1827. Tamerlane and Other Poems. 


1827-29. Served in the army. 


1829. Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems. 

1830-31. At West Point. 

1831. Poems published. 

1831-35. In Baltimore. 

1835-37. In Richmond. Ed., Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. 

1837-38. In New York. 

1838-44. In Philadelphia. (Ed., Graham's Maga- 
zine, 1841-42). 

1840. Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 

1844-49. In New York. 

1845. The Raven and Other Poems. 

1849. Died, in Baltimore, Oct. 7. 


Tamerlane 


Tamerlane and Other Poems, ‘‘By a Bostonian,”’ Poe’s 
first book, was published in Boston when he was eighteen 
years old. It contained only forty pages: nine short 
pieces and the Byronic narrative poem ‘‘Tamerlane.”’ 
Two years later, in 1829, he republished ‘‘Tamerlane”’ in 
a rewritten form (substantially the same as the present 
text, which follows the edition of 1845). 

““«Tamerlane’ in its first form,’’ says G. E. Woodberry 
(Life, I, 40-41), ‘‘shows more poetic susceptibility, if less 
literary power, than in its present one. In the story 
itself there is little difference between the two versions. 
In both the great conqueror relates ‘to a conventional 
friar how, in his boyhood, among the mountains of Taglay, 
he had loved a maiden, and stirred alike by his ambition 
for her and for himself had one day determined to go away 
and seek the empire which the prescience of genius as- 
sured him would be his. In pursuit of this plan, he says, 
without giving any hint of his departure or its purpose, he 
left her asleep in a matted bower; and, naturally enough, 
when, after the fulfillment of his hopes, he returned to 
_ seat her on ‘the throne of half the world,’ he found his 

destined bride had died in consequence of his desertion.”’ 
_- For aid in a close study of this poem — and indeed of 
any of Poe’s poems — the reader should avail himself of 
the scholarly annotated edition of The Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe (1917) by Killis Campbell. 


"Neath Blue-Bell or Streamer 


** Al Aaraaf,”’ in which this song appears, was published 
in 1829, along with the re-written version of ‘‘Tamerlane”’ 
(Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems, Baltimore). 
“‘Tts obscurity is largely due to Poe’s attempting, not only 
to tell a story, but also to express in an allegoric form some 
truth which he had arrived at amid the uneventful leisure 
of the barracks. In the rapid growth of his intelligence, 
beauty, which had been merely a source of emotion, be- 
came an object of thought, —an idea as well as an inspira- 
tion. It was the first of the great moulding ideas of life 
that heapprehended. Naturally his juvenile fancy at once 
personified it as a maiden, Nesace, and, seeking a realm 
for her to preside over, found it in Al Aaraaf, — not the 
narrow wall between heaven and hell which in Moslem 
mythology is the place of the dead who are neither good 
nor bad, but the burning star observed by Tycho Brahe, 
which the poet imagines to be the abode of those spirits, 


angelic or human, who choose, instead of that tranquillity 
which makes the highest bliss, the sharper delights of love, 
wine, and pleasing melancholy, at the price of annihilation 
in the moment of extremest joy. Atthis point the allegory 
becomes cumbrous, and the handling of it more awkward, 
because Poe tries to imitate Milton and Moore at the 
same time. By the use of incongruous poetic machinery, 
however, he contrives to say that beauty is a direct revela- 
tion of the divine to mankind, and the protection of the 
soul against sin. The action of the maiden in whom 
beauty is personified begins with a prayer descriptive of 
the Deity, who in answer directs her, through the music 
of the spheres, to leave the confines of our earth and guide 
her wandering star to other worlds, which she should 
guard against the contagion of evil, — 
‘Lest the stars totter in the guilt of man.’ 

In obedience to this mandate she chants an incantation in 
which she calls upon her subjects, and especially her hand- 
maid Ligeia, the personified harmony of nature, to attend 
her.”” (Woodberry, Life, I, 61-62). 

For a detailed understanding of the poem, see Camp- 
bell’s edition (cited above), and ‘‘Some Notes on Poe’s ‘Al 
Aaraaf,’’’ by W. B. Cairns, Modern Philology, XIII, 35-44. 


To Helen 


According to Poe’s own statement, this poem was in- 
spired by his love for Mrs. Jane Stith Stanard, of Rich- 
mond, whose home he had visited whena boy. ‘The tru- 
est, tenderest of this world’s most womanly souls, and an 
angel to my forlorn and darkened nature,’’ she became the 
object of ‘‘the first purely ideal love of my soul.’’ After 
her death in 1824, the youth disconsolately cherished her 
memory. Though Lowell stated that Poe wrote the poem 
about a year after her death, when he was but fourteen, 
it is probable that it was composed considerably later. 
The version of 1831 is plainly inferior to the final form. 
Lines 9, 10, for example, in 1831 read: 

““To the beauty of fair Greece 
And the grandeur of old Rome.”’ 


Israfel 


“*And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, 
and who has the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures. 
— KORAN” (Poe’s note, 1845). It may be noted that 
Poe is here quoting(and garbling), not the Koran itself, but 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, section IV: 
“the angel Israfil, who has the most melodious voice of all 
God’s creatures.”” The interpolated phrase ‘‘whose 
heart-strings are a lute’’ Poe probably derived from 
Béranger’s ‘‘Le Refus’’: 

“*Son coeur est un luth suspendu; 
Sit6t qu’on le touche, il résonne,”’ 
— the same lines that he used for the motto of ‘‘ The Fall 
of the House of Usher.” 


Lenore 


To whom — if to any one — Poe refers, is not known. 
The name Lenore, first used in the text of 1843, may have 
been derived from Biirger’s famous romantic ballad 
‘“‘Lenore,’’ which Scott and others had translated. 

The first and third stanzas are spoken by the relatives 
of the dead Lenore; the second and fourth by her lover, 
Guy De Vere. 


The Coliseum 


Compare Byron's Manfred, III, iv, and Childe Harold, 
Canto Fourth, stanzas 114 fol. 
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The Raven 


The student should read Poe’s account of the composi- 
tion of this poem, given in the prose essay ‘‘The Philoso- 
phy of Composition’’ (see any set of Poe’s works, or the 
appendix to Campbell’s edition of the poems). To what 
extent this account is faithful to the facts is quite uncer- 
tain. 

The poetic use of the raven was doubtless suggested by 
the pet raven in Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge. Concerning 
Dickens’s bird Poe had previously written, in a critical 
notice of the novel, ‘‘The raven, too, intensely amusing 
as it is, might have been made, more than we now see it, 
a portion of the conception of the fantastic Barnaby. Its 
croakings might have been prophettcally heard in the course 
of the drama. Its character might have performed, in 
regard to that of the idiot, much the same part as does, in 
music, the accompaniment in respect to the air’’ (Vir- 
ginia ed., XI, 63). 

For the stanza form, Poe seems to have been largely 
indebted to Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship.”’ 


Ulalume 


On the meaning of this poem, consult the discussion in 
Campbell’s edition of the poems, pages 269-71, beginning 
““*Ulalume’ has proved very much of a riddle to the com- 
nentators.”’ 


The Bells 


The idea of the poem may have developed gradually in 
Poe’s mind, as Woodberry holds, before he wrote it down 
in the summer of 1848 while visiting at the home of 
Mrs. M. L. Shew in New York. According to Mrs. 
Shew, it was she who suggested the subject itself and two 
lines of the poem. In this first draft, there were but 17 
lines, as against 112 in the final text. 


For Annie 


For Mrs. Annie Richmond, of Lowell, Mass., a friend 
of Poe's. 


Annabel Lee 


Written in memory of Virginia Clemm, Poe’s “‘child- 
wife.”’ 


Ligeta 

“In ‘Ligeia,’ which he regarded as his finest tale, he 
rewrote ‘Morella,’ but for much of its peculiar power he 
went back to the sources of his youngest inspiration. In 
‘Al Aaraaf’ he had framed out of the breath of the night- 
wind and the idea of the harmony of universal nature a 
fairy creature, — 

‘Ligeia, Ligeia, my beautiful one!’ 

Now by a finer touch he incarnated the motions of the 
breeze and the musical voices of nature in the form of a 
woman: but the Lady Ligeia has still no human quality; 
her aspirations, her thoughts and capabilities, are those of 
a spirit; the very beam and glitter and silence of her in- 
effable eyes belong to the visionary world. She is, in fact, 
the maiden of Poe’s dream, the Eidolon he served, the air- 
woven divinity in which he believed; for he had the true 
myth-making faculty, the power to make his senses aver 
what his imagination perceived. In revealing through 
‘Ligeia’ the awful might of the soul in the victory of its 
will over death and in the eternity of its love, Poe worked 
in the very element of his reverie, in the liberty of a world 
as he would have it’’ (Woodberry, Life, I, 226-27). 


The Fall of the House of Usher 


On the motto, see the note to “‘Israfel,’’ page 1015. — 
For a general discussion of American “‘tales of terror’’ 
(Brockden Brown, Irving, Hawthorne, Poe) see E. Birk- 
head’s study of The Tale of Terror, 1921, ch. XI. 


Eleonora 


‘“‘One evening when Virginia was singing at a home 
party ...she ruptured a blood-vessel: her life was de- 
spaired of, and although she partially recovered it only was 
to sink again and again.... Mr. Graham tells how he 
saw Poe hovering around the couch with fond fear and 
tender anxiety, shuddering visibly at her slightest cough. 
But for Poe the subtle influence which moves in a poet’s 
heart raised the transitory elements of his common story 
and transformed them, and made them a part of the 
world’s legend of love and loss. In ‘Eleonora,’ which was 
published in this fall, 1841, in the ‘Gift’ for 1842, his 
dreaming power turned thought and affliction to favor 
and to prettiness. The myth — for such it is — is pic- 
torial, like a medizval legend: the child-lovers are set in 
one of those preternatural landscapes which his genius 
built in the void. ...’’ (Woodberry, Life, I, 298-99). 


Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales 


Yn this critical essay and the following, Poe discussed 
the view of literary art that dominated his own tales and 
poems, as well as his criticism of other writers. 

For an extended analysis of his artistic principles, see 
an article, by N. Foerster, entitled ‘‘Quantity and Qual- 
ity in Poe’s Atsthetic,’’ Studies in Philology, XX, 310-35. 
For an excellent characterization of Poe’s critical temper 
and method, see Woodberry, Life, II, 193-98. 


The Poetic Principle 


-In connection with this selection, review ‘‘Sonnet — 
To Science”’ and ‘‘Israfel.’’ Campbell’s notes on these 
poems help to make clear their relation to the essay. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1804. Born, in Salem, Mass., July 4. 
1821-25. At Bowdoin College. 
1825-39. In Salem. 


1828. Fanshawe. 

1837. Twice-Told Tales, first series. | 
1839-41. In Boston Custom-House. 
1841. At Brook Farm. 

1842-46. In the Old Manse, Concord. 
1842. Twice-Told Tales, second series. 
1846-49. In Salem Custom-House. 

1846. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
1850. The Scarlet Letter. 

I85I. The House of the Seven Gables. 
1852-53. In The Wayside, Concord. 
1852. The Blithedale Romance. 
1853-57. Consul at Liverpool. 

1858-60. In Italy and England. 

1860. The Marble Faun. 

1864. Died, at Plymouth, N.H., May 18. 


The Gentle Boy 


First published in the Boston Token in 1832, this tale 
was later included in Twice-Told Tales. 
In a preface to Twice-Told Tales, written in January, 


_ 1851, Hawthorne said: ‘‘These stories were published in 


magazines and annals, extending over a period of ten or 
twelve years, and comprising the whole of the writer’s 


— 
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young manhood, without making (so far as he has ever 
been aware) the slightest impression on the public.... 
Throughout the time above specified, he had no incite- 
ment to literary effort in a reasonable prospect of reputa- 
tion or profit, nothing but the pleasure itself of composi- 
tion — an enjoyment not at all amiss in its way, and per- 
haps essential to the merit of the work in hand, but which, 
in the long run, will hardly keep the chill out of a writer's 
heart, or the numbness out of his fingers... . 

‘‘They have the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in 
too retired a shade, — the coolness of a meditative habit, 
which diffuses itself through the feeling and observation 
of every sketch. Instead of passion there is sentiment; 
and, even in what purport to be pictures of actual life, we 
have allegory, not always so warmly dressed in its habili- 
ments of flesh and blood as to be taken into the reader’s 
mind without a shiver. Whether from lack of power, or 
an unconquerable reserve, the Author’s touches have 
often an effect of tameness; the merriest man can hardly 
contrive to laugh at his broadest humor; the tenderest 
woman, one would suppose, will hardly shed warm tears 
at his deepest pathos. The book, if you would see any- 
thing in it, requires to be read in the clear, brown, twilight 
atmosphere in which it was written; if opened in the sun- 
shine, it is apt to look exceedingly like a volume of blank 
pages.” 

The period of a dozen years referred to above was the 
period beginning with the close of his college course, when 
Hawthorne returned to his family and entered upon the 
habits of a recluse. ‘‘When Hawthorne took his place 
again in the household it was with the determination to 
become a writer; the necessary meditation of his art rein- 
forced his temperamental shyness and the home tradition, 
and it is no wonder that he became perhaps the greatest 
recluse of the group. The family rarely met, even at 
meals, and Hawthorne seldom went out of his room, except 
for a walk in the morning or evening. The mornings he 
spent in study, the afternoons in writing, the evenings 
in reading. Later he seems to have made some brief 
journeys in Connecticut, Vermont, New York, and New 
Hampshire, probably through the generosity of his uncles, 
but the twelve years he spent in the old Salem house re- 
mained in his memory as a single unbroken solitude. Not 
twenty people in Salem knew of his existence, he thought, 
nor did his family share his ambition beyond the neces- 
sary faith to allow him to attempt a living by writing. 
He never read his stories and sketches to them; less than 
any other author, perhaps, he was. encouraged by the 
proverbial audience of admiring relatives. If he gave in 
his later writings the effect of a low vitality, of a certain 
lack of ambition, his long and silent devotion to his craft 
should correct that impression, for the years in the lonely 
house are a record of faithful work in discouraging condi- 
tions that the most energetic writer might be proud of” 
(Erskine, Leading American Novelists, 190). 

The reader who is interested in Hawthorne’s curious 
personality should acquaint himself with either of two 
short biographies, that by Henry James, in the English 
Men of Letters series, or that by G. E. Woodberry, in the 
American Men of Letters series. On Hawthorne as a lit- 
erary artist, see W. C. Brownell’s American Prose Mas- 
ters and L. E. Gates’s Studies and Appreciations. 


Ethan Brand 


For sources, see a number of passages in the American 
Notebooks, July 29-Sept. 9, 1838. 


American Notebooks 


A volume of Passages from the American Notebooks of 
Hawthorne was published posthumously in 1868. The 
passages cover a period of eighteen years, from 1835 to 


1853, during which virtually all of Hawthorne’s best work 
was published. 

The volume is valuable partly because of the hints for 
stories scattered through it (including the germinal idea 
of many of the stories actually written out), and partly 
because of the admirable descriptive passages. Among 
the latter, some of the most charming are those that trans- 
port us to the heart of the Brook Farm community and the 
Concord group of idealists. After reading these passages, 
the student may wish to turn to Hawthorne's essay ‘The 
Old Manse”’ in Mosses from an Old Manse, and to some 
of the following books: L. Swift, Brook Farm, 1900; C. E. 
Sears, Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands, 1915; E. W. Emerson, 
Emerson in Concord, 1888; E. W. Emerson, Henry Thoreau 
as Remembered by a Young Friend, 1917. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


1803. Born, in Boston, May 25. 
1813-17. At the Boston Latin School. 
1817-21. At Harvard College. 


1825-28. At Harvard Divinity School. 

1829. Became assistant pastor of Old North 
Church. — 

1832. Farewell sermon; sailed abroad Dec. 25. 

1833. In Italy, France, England. 

1835. Married and settled at Concord. 

1836. Nature; assisted in forming Transcendental 
Club. 

1837. Phi Beta Kappa oration. 

1838. Divinity School address. 

1840-44. Contributed to the Dial (ed., 1842-44). 

1841. Essays. 

1844. Essays, Second Series. 

1847. Poems. 

1847-48. Second visit to Europe. 

1850. Representative Men. 

1856. English Traits. 

1860. The Conduct of Life. 

1872-73. Third visit to Europe. 

1882. Died, at Concord, April 27. 


Written in Naples 


The ‘‘sainted wife’’ of the last line is Ellen Tucker, 
Emerson’s first wife, who had died two years before. In 
reading this and the ensuing poem one should also bear in 
mind that Emerson’s own health had failed and that he 
was still feeling his way intellectually and spiritually. 
Essentially, Europe at this time meant to him an oppor- 
tunity to meet such men as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Carlyle and to reéxamine himself and his vision of life. 
After returning, he wrote in his Journal for 1834: ‘*Re- 
member the Sunday morning in Naples when I said, 
‘This moment is the truest vision, the best spectacle I 
have seen amid all the wonders; and this moment, this 
vision, I might have had in my own closet in Boston.”’ 
Observe how the same thought reappears in the passage 
on travel in ‘‘ Self-Reliance,’ page 308. 

On Emerson’s life prior to his first visit to Europe, see 
the first chapter in G. E. Woodberry’s Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1907, or the first four chapters in the standard 
life, Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by J. E. Cabot, 
1887. The serious student of Emerson will also wish to 
form some acquaintance with the Journals, which lay 
bare the history of his mind. The best way to master 
the difficulties presented by Emerson’s writings is to 
study the evolution of his conception of life. 


The Rhodora 


Compare the chapter on Beauty in Nature (pages 
365-67). 
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Each and All 


“‘T remember when I was a boy going upon the beach 
and being charmed with the colors and forms of the 
shells. I picked up many and put them in my pocket. 
When I got home I could find nothing that I gathered 
—nothing but some dry, ugly mussel and snail shells. 
Thence I learned that Composition was more important 
than the beauty of individual forms to Effect. On the 
shore they lay wet and social, by the sea and under the 
sky”’ (Journal, May 16, 1834). 


The Humble-Bee 


“Yesterday in the woods I followed the fine humble- 
bee with rhymes and fancies fine.... The humble-bee 
and pine warbler seem to me the proper objects of con- 
tention in these disastrous times’’ (Journal, 1837). 


The Problem 


Cf. the Journal, August 28, 1838: ‘‘It is very grateful 
to my feelings to go into a Roman Cathedral, yet I look 
as my countrymen do at the Roman priesthood. It is 
very grateful to me to go into an English Church and 
hear the liturgy read, yet nothing would induce me to be 
the English priest. 

“I find an unpleasant dilemma in this, nearer home. 
I dislike to be a clergyman and refuse to be one. Yet 
how rich a music would be to me a holy clergyman in my 
town. It seems to me he cannot be a man, quite and 
whole; yet how plain is the need of one, and how high, 
yes, highest is the function... Here is division of labor 
that I like not: a man must sacrifice his manhood for the 
social good. Something is wrong; I see not what.” 


The Sphinx 


“Mr. Emerson wrote in his note-book in 1859: ‘I have 
often been asked the meaning of the ‘‘Sphinx.’’ It is this: 
The perception of identity unites all things and explains 
one by another, and the most rare and strange is equally 
facile as the most common. But if the mind live only in 
particulars, and see only differences (wanting the power 
to see the whole — all in each), then the world addresses 
to this mind a question it cannot answer, and each new 
fact tears it in pieces and it is vanquished by the distract- 
ing variety’’’ (E. W. Emerson). 


The Snow-Storm 


Journal, November 27, 1832: ‘‘Instead of lectures on 
Architecture, I will make a lecture on God’s architecture, 
one of his beautiful works, a Day. I will draw a sketch 
of a winter’s day. I will trace as I can a rude outline 
of the far-assembled influences, the contribution of the 
universe wherein this magical structure rises like an 
exhalation, the wonder and charm of the immeasurable 
deep.” 


Ode 


“The circumstance which gave rise to this poem 
though not known, can easily be inferred. Rev. William 
Henry Channing, nephew of the great Unitarian divine, 
a man most tender in his sympathies, with an apostle’s 
zeal for right, had, no doubt, been urging his friend to 
join the brave band of men who were dedicating their 
lives to the destruction of human slavery in the United 
States. To these men Mr. Emerson gave honor and 
sympathy and active aid by word and presence on im- 
portant occasions. He showed his colors from the first, 
and spoke fearlessly on the subject in his lectures, but 
his method was the reverse of theirs, affirmative not 
negative; he knew his office and followed his genius. 


He said, 
negroes, to wit, imprisoned spirits, imprisoned thoughts 
(E. W. Emerson), 


‘I have quite other slaves to free than those 


poe 


Days 


Compare the following passage in the essay ‘‘Works 
and Days”: ‘‘The days are ever divine, as to the first 
Aryans. They come and go like muffled and veiled 
figures, sent from a distant friendly party; but they say 
nothing, and if we do not use the gifts they bring, they 
carry them as silently away.” 


Two Rivers 


“The Journal of 1856 shows the ‘Two Rivers,” perhaps 
the most musical of his poems, as the thought first came 
to him by the river-bank and was then brought into form. 

“*Thy voice is sweet, Musketaquid, and repeats the 
music of the rain, but sweeter is the silent stream which 
flows even through thee, as thou through the land. 

““*Thou art shut in thy banks, but the stream I love 
flows in thy water, and flows through rocks and through 
the air and through rays of light as well, am through 
darkness, and through men and women. 

““*T hear and see the inundation and the rea spend- 
ing of the stream in winter and in summer, in men and 
animals, in passion and thought. Happy are they who 
can hear it.’ 


““*T see thy brimming, eddying stream 
And thy enchantment. 
For thou changest every rock in thy bed 
Into a gem, 
All is opal and agate, 
And at will thou pavest with diamonds; 
Take them away from the stream 
And they are poor, shreds and flints. 
So is it with me to-day.’”’ 
(E. W. Emerson, Emerson in Concord, 232-33) 


Brahma 


This ‘‘Song of the Soul,’ as Emerson named the poem 
in his note-book, is both easier and harder than it is 
commonly regarded: easier because, as Emerson said of 
people who were puzzled, ‘‘If you tell them to say Jehovah 
instead of Brahma they will not feel any perplexity,’”’ and 
harder because it requires, for a full understanding, a 
richer religious and metaphysical background than most 
people possess. Useful suggestions may be found in the 
long note by E. W. Emerson in the Centenary Edition of 
the Poems, 464-67. 


Waldeinsamkett 


Emerson’s use of a German title, instead of ‘Forest 
Solitude’”’ or a similar English title, suggests the Tran- 
scendental interest — fostered by Coleridge and Carlyle 
—in the new German literature and philosophy. 

The poem expresses happily Emerson’s eager attrac- 
tion to nature. See also, in the complete Poems, the 
enthusiastic long poem ‘‘Woodnotes,”’ which may be 
regarded as the verse equivalent of the prose rhapsody on 
Nature. It is not without significance that Nature was 
his first book, and that Emerson considered calling his 
most important book, the first series of Essays, Forest 
Essays. For a study of this side of Emerson, see the 
third chapter in N. Foerster’s Nature in American Litera- 
ture, 1923. 


Nature 


Before turning to Emerson’s prose, the reader will do 
well to prepare himself by (1) studying H. C. Goddard's 
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chapter on Transcendentalism in CHAL, I, 326-48, and 
(2) following the trend of Emerson's development up to 
his stay in Europe in 1833 (for references, see the note to 
“Written in Naples,’’ p. 1017, above). 

For it is plain that the little book Nature was an out- 
growth and expression of the new spirit in New England 
and of the early experience and meditation of Emerson 
himself. Although we cannot say just when he began 

_to write the book, we know that it was shaping itself in 
his mind for a number of years. While on shipboard, 
returning from England in September, 1833, he entered 
in his diary, “I like my book about Nature.’ Retiring, 
the next year to live in Concord, — at first in the Old 
_ Manse, — he worked on his first book in the same room 
in which Hawthorne wrote later. The first part of the 
_ book, says Cabot in his Memoir, ‘‘appears to have been 
| for some timein hand. This, I conjecture, may comprise 
the first five chapters. The seventh and eighth chapters 
) (Spirit) seem to have been written after his removal to 


Concord; the sixth, Idealism, last of all, as the connection 
of the two.’’ The book was published, anonymously, in 
September, 1836. 

As the book is a summary of Emerson’s early inward 
life, so it is equally a foreshadowing of all his later work: 
' “a Foundation and Ground-plan,’’ as Carlyle said to him, 
“on which you may build whatsoever of great and true 
has been given you to build.’’ Upon this foundation 
_Emerson proceeded to erect the structure that made him 
famous: the Essays, Representative Men, English Traits, 
|The Conduct of Life. Everywhere, in these and his other 
writings, we meet the ideas expounded or suggested in the 
thin little volume Nature. 

Readers of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus (first published in 
1833-34) will find a comparison of that book and Nature 
enlightening. Students of philosophy will find a fascinat- 
ing problem in conjecturing in how far Emerson’s thought 
vis similar to that of the German Transcendental school 
and in how far it is a direct continuation of the idealism 
of Plato and the Neo-Platonists. In this connection, 
see Emerson’s essay on Plato in the text, pp. 427-37. 


The American Scholar 


In September, 1833, four years before his address on 
the American Scholar, Emerson, thirty years of age, 
yeturned from Europe confident that his long quest of 
intellectual and spiritual self-possession was nearing the 
goal. ‘‘This is my charge plain and clear,’”’ he wrote in 
his diary at sea, ‘‘to act faithfully upon my own faith, 
‘to live by it myself, and see what a hearty obedience to 
it will do.... 

“I believe,’ he continued, ‘‘that the error of religion- 
ists lies in this, that they do not know the extent or the 
harmony or the depth of their moral nature; that they 
are clinging to little, positive, verbal, formal versions of 
‘the moral law, and very imperfect versions too, while 
the infinite laws, the laws of the Law, the great circling 
truths whose only adequate symbol is the material laws, 
‘the astronomy, etc., are all unobserved, and sneered at 
-when spoken of, as frigid and insufficient. I call Calvin- 
ism such an imperfect version of the moral law. Unitari- 
‘anism is another, and every form of Christian and of 
Pagan faith in the hands of incapable teachers is such a 
version. On the contrary, in the hands of a true Teacher, 
the falsehoods, the pitifulnesses, the sectarianisms of 
each are dropped, and the sublimity and the depth of the 
Original is penetrated and exhibited to men.” 

Just what, he will be asked, is this new thing that he 
proposes in lieu of the current faiths? ‘‘It is very old,” 
he answers, and gives us an excellent short statement of 
his philosophy. “It is the old revelation, that perfect 
beauty is perfect goodness, it is the development of the 
wonderful congruities of the moral law of human nature. 
Let me enumerate a few of the remarkable properties of 
that nature. A man contains all that is needful to his 
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government within himself. He is made a law unto him- 
self. All real good or evil that can befall him must be 
from himself. He only can do himself any good or any 
harm. Nothing can be given to him or taken from him 
but always there is a compensation. There is a corre- 
spondence between the human soul and everything that 
exists in the world; more properly, everything that is 
known to man. Instead of studying things without the 
principles of them, all may be penetrated unto within 
him. Every act puts the agent in a new condition. The 
purpose of life seems to be to acquaint a man with him- 
self. He is not to live to the future as described to him, 
but to live to the real future by living to the real present. 
The highest revelation is that God is in every man.”’ 

One opportunity to express these convictions Emerson 
created for himself by publishing Nature. Another and, 
as it turned out, a better opportunity came to him in the 
invitation to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration in 
Cambridge, August 31, 1837. 

“This grand oration,’’ wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Ralph Waldo Emerson, p. 88), ‘“‘was our intellectual 
Declaration of Independence. Nothing like it had been 
heard in the halls of Harvard since Samuel Adams sup- 
ported the affirmative of the question, ‘Whether it be 
lawful to resist the chief magistrate, if the commonwealth 
cannot otherwise be preserved.’ It was easy to find fault 
with an expression here and there. The dignity, not to 
say the formality, of an Academic assembly was startled 
by the realism that looked for the infinite in ‘the meal in 
the firkin, the milk in the pan.’ They could understand 
the deep thoughts suggested by ‘the meanest flower that 
blows,’ but these domestic illustrations had a kind of 
nursery homeliness about them which the grave professors 
and sedate clergymen were unused to expect on so stately 
an occasion. But the young men went out from it as if a 
prophet had been proclaiming to them ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’ No listener ever forgot that address, and among 
all the notable utterances of the speaker it may be ques- 
tioned if one ever contained more truth in language more 
like that of immediate inspiration.’’ See also the vivid 
account of the occasion by B. Perry, ‘‘Emerson’s Most 
Famous Speech,” in The Praise of Folly and Other Papers, 
1923. 


Self-Reliance 


Both this essay and ‘‘The Over-Soul” were published 
in the Essays of 1841. The logical relation between the 
two was plainly stated by Emerson in an address in 1854: 
“self-reliance, the height and perfection of man, is reliance 
on God.”’ For the “‘self’’ to be trusted is, according to 
Emerson, not the egoistic or ‘“‘selfish’’ self, but the 
universal or divine self. “‘A curious example of the 
rudeness and inaccuracy of thought,’’ he complains else- 
where, ‘‘is the inability to distinguish between the private 
and the universal consciousness. I never make that 
blunder when I write, but the critics who read impute 
their confusion to me.”’ For further light on this distinc- 
tion, see the discussion of subjectivism in Emerson’s Dial 
paper entitled ‘“‘Thoughts on Modern Literature” (in 
Natural History of Intellect and Other Papers). 


The Poet 


From Essays, Second Series, published three years after 
the first series. 


Aristocracy 


“On his second visit to England, whither he had been 
invited by his friends, Alexander Ireland of Manchester 
and Thomas Carlyle, to give some lectures, Mr. Emerson 
wrote to his wife on February 10, 1848: ‘I have written 
a lecture on Natural Aristocracy, which I am to read 
at Edinburgh to-morrow, and interpolated beside some 
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old webs with patches of new tapestry, contrary to old 
law.’ 

“The title ‘Natural Aristocracy’ was given to make it 
the more intelligible to the English hearers; ‘The New 
Aristocracy’ was at first contemplated. The lecture was 
the sixth and last of the course given in June, in London, 
before a somewhat select audience, including many titled 
persons, at the Portman Square Literary and Scientific 
Institution. 

‘Of this essay, Dr. Holmes said, ‘Let him who wishes 
to know what the word means to an American whose life 
has come from New England soil, whose ancestors have 
breathed New England air for many generations, read it, 
and he will find a new interpretation of a very old and 
often greatly wronged appellation.’ 

‘“The essay as here presented by no means represents 
the lecture read in England. The subject, under what- 
ever name,— Being versus Seeming, Heroism, Self- 
Reliance, Character, Greatness, — was one that he con- 
tinually wrote upon from the days when, a student at 
Harvard, he-stood at his tall desk in Hollis Hall (number 
I5), writing his thoughts by the dawn of a winter’s 
morning. .Much matter accumulated, and selections 
from many sheets were variously grouped, to be read in 
different years to differing companies under the title 
‘Aristocracy.’ Mr. Cabot skilfully incorporated the 
best later fragments with the substance of the English 
lecture’ (note by E. W. Emerson). The lecture was 
first published in 1884. 

The thought of this lecture should be compared with 
that of ‘‘Self-Reliance,’’ pp. 389-400. Emerson’s con- 
ception of the natural aristocrat may also be fruitfully 
compared with Carlyle’s conception of the hero (Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, Past and Present, etc.). For other 
reading in Emerson’s works on the importance of the 
aristocratic element in democracy, see ‘‘The Young 
American”’ (1844; published in Nature, Addresses and 
Lectures), ‘‘Abraham Lincoln”’ (1865; in Miscellanies), 
and ‘‘The Fortune of the Republic” (1878; in Miscel- 
lanies). In ‘‘The Young American,’ for example, 
Emerson says: 

‘““‘We must have kings, and we must have nobles. 
Nature provides such in every society,— only let us 
have the real instead of the titular. Let us have our 
leading and our inspiration from the best. In every 
society some men are born to rule and some to advise. 
Let the powers be well directed, directed by love, and 
they would everywhere be greeted with joy and honor. 
The chief is. the chief all the world over, only not his cap 
and his plume. It is only their dislike of the pretender, 
which makes men sometimes unjust to the accomplished 
man. If society were transparent, the noble would 
everywhere be gladly received and accredited, and would 
not be asked for his day’s work, but would be felt as 
benefit, inasmuch as he was noble. That were his duty 
and stint,—to keep himself pure and purifying, the 
leaven of his nation. I think I see place and duties fora 
nobleman in every society; but it is not to drink wine 
and ride in a fine coach, but to guide and adorn life for 
the multitude by forethought, by elegant studies, by 
perseverance, self-devotion, and the remembrance of the 
humble old friend, by making his life secretly beautiful. 

“‘T call upon you, young men, to obey your heart and 
be the nobility of this land.”’ 


Plato 


Plato, the philosopher, is the first of Emerson’s Repre- 
sentative Men. The others are Swedenborg, the mystic; 
Montaigne, the skeptic; Shakspeare, the poet; Napoleon, 
the man of the world; and Goethe, the writer. The work 
may be compared with Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, published in book form in 1841. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that Carlyle included no philosopher among 
his heroes. 
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Despite Emerson’s attraction to the German idealistic 
philosophy and his affinity to the poet Wordsworth, the 
chief source of his thought was Plato and his disciples in| 
later ages. Of this fact the present essay is one indica- 
tion. Another is the passage on Plato in the essay 
‘“Books”’ (Society and Solitude, 1870): ‘‘Of Plato I hesi- 
tate to speak, lest there should be no end....In 
Plato you explore modern Europe in its causes and seed, 
—all that in thought, which the history of Europe 
embodies or has yet to embody....Every new crop 
in the fertile harvest of reform, every fresh suggestion of 
modern humanity, is there.... Why should not young 
men be educated on this book? It would suffice for the 
tuition of the race; to test their understanding, and to 
express their reason.’’ But the best indication of the 
priority of Plato in Emerson’s thought may be found by 
a comparison of his works with the writings of Plato and 
his followers. Such a comparison has been made by J. 
S. Harrison in The Teachers of Emerson, 1910, a study 
which fails to do justice to the non-Platonic elements in 
Emerson but succeeds in showing the preponderance of 
the Platonic. Following are some extracts from the 
first chapter, entitled ‘‘Emerson’s Platonism’’: 

“The mind of Emerson may best be studied from the 
standpoint of Platonism. If one examines the chief 
centers of his teaching to be found in his conception of 
nature, soul, love and beauty, art, and mythology, he 
will find that Emerson in his most characteristic utter- 
ances is indebted to Plato and the Platonists. ... 

‘‘In the complete translation of Plato made by Thomas 
Taylor (1804) and in his earlier translation, The Cratylus, 
Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timeus of Plato (1793) Emer-. 
son found a rendering of Plato and an interpretation of 
his doctrine that identified Platonism with the final stage 
of Hellenic speculation now named Neo-Platonism. The 
center of that new philosophy was Plotinus and the 
great commentator and expounder of its doctrines was 
Proclus. ... Emerson’s reading in the Neo-Platonists 
was, then, as vital a thing as his reading in Plato; and 
his indebtedness to these writers must never be forgotten 
in explaining his conception of Platonism.... 

‘“Plato does not seem to Have dazzled Emerson in the 
way in which his brilliant friends, the Neo-Platonists, 
did. ...He says of Plato, ‘He never writes in ecstasy, 
or catches us up into poetic raptures.’ And yet the 
reading of Plato was at times a most solemn event in 
Emerson’s life. He told one friend that it was a great 
day in a man’s life when he first read the Symposium. 
Again, he explains that ‘the scholar must look long for 
the right hour for Plato’s Timeus. At last the elect 
morning arrives, the early dawn—a few lights con- 
spicuous in the heaven, as of a world just created and 
still becoming ——- and in its wide leisures we dare oper 
that book.’”’ 

The student of Emerson who is unfamiliar with Plato- 
nism may make a valuable excursus into the philosophical 
background of literature by reading (with omissions) the 
articles entitled ‘‘Plato’’ and ‘‘Neoplatonism’”’ in Ency. 
Brit., or A. K. Rogers, A Student's History of Philosophy, 
pp. 67-101, 174-84, and then following, so far as time 
permits, Emerson’s advice: ‘‘Read the Phedo, the Pro- 
tagoras, the Phedrus, the Timzeus, the Republic, and 
the Apology of Socrates’’ (essay on Books). 


Thoreau 


Spoken by Emerson at the funeral services of Thoreau 
in 1862, and printed soon after, in the present form, in 
the Atlantic Monthly. The address has been placed ai 
the beginning of the standard edition (Walden Edition) 
of Thoreau’s writings. ; 

Though younger by fourteen years, Thoreau was 
close friend of Emerson’s. ‘‘In the spring of 1841 
Thoreau, by Mr, Emerson's invitation, came to live in 
his family like a younger brother, giving help in the care 


| of the garden and poultry, and applying his Yankee 

‘faculty’ to any household exigency, yet having much 

* his time for his own pursuits. ... Thoreau showed a 
chivalric devotion to Mrs. Bmetson, or more properly, 

_regarded her as a priestess, as his fine letters to her show. 

‘His treatment of children, who always delighted in him, 

was perfect,-—a delightful playfellow, yet always with 

reverence for childhood. . When Thoreau’s years of 
teaching and pencil- inaking and the Walden episode 
were over, he came once more into his friend's home, this 
‘time to be man-of-the-house during Mr. Emerson's ab- 
sence in England in 1847-48, and again his conduct of 

his trust was perfect. . 

“This sketch of Thoreau by a friend who had known 
him for twenty-five years with increasing respect for the 
genuineness of his knowledge, the truth of his mind, and 

| the nobility of his character, is important as a corrective 
to the essay on Thoreau by Lowell, who knew little of 

‘him directly’’ (note by E. W. Fnibison): — Lowell’s essay 
may be found in his Prose Works, I. Other means to a 
true understanding of Thoreau are E. W. Emerson’s 
‘little book Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a Young 

‘Friend, T1917, and Thoreau’s Familiar Letters, some of 

which are given on pages 447-54; both of these reveal 

nis more amiable side, neglected by Emerson as well as 
by Lowell. 


Henry Thoreau 


| 18r7. Born, in Concord, Mass., July 12. 
1833-37. In Harvard College. 
1845-47. Lived at Walden Pond. 
18409. A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. 
1854. Walden. 
| 1862. Died, in Concord, May 6. 
| 1863. Excursions. 
1864. The Maine Woods. 
| 1865. Cape Cod. 
Sympathy 


This, Thoreau’s first printed poem, appeared in the 
/ initial number of The Dial, July, 1840, and was repub- 
‘lished in A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. 
F. B. Sanborn, in The Life of Henry David Thoreau, 1917, 
said of this “‘confession of love’: ““On the testimony of 
_ both Emerson and Theodore Parker, and of other persons 
who knew the facts, this ‘gentle boy’ was Miss Ellen 
' Sewall, then of Scituate, where her father was the village 
_pastor, —a first cousin of Mrs. Alcott, and a descendant 
of the old Puritan justice Samuel Sewall.’”’ Both Thoreau 
and his brother John fell in love with her. ‘“‘She remained 
unwedded until after John’s death, early in 1842, but 
afterwards became the wife of a clergyman....No 
other love affair of Henry’s is on record, and he may 
be supposed to have withdrawn his suit to the fair 
maid, in deference to his elder brother, whom he dearly 
loved.” 

_ For an authoritative life of Thoreau, see the work by 
Sanborn named above. Much the most interesting life 
is that by L. Bazalgette, Henry Thoreau, Bachelor of 
Nature, translated, 1924. See also Emerson’s address, 
p. 437, and references given in the note, just above. 


The Inward Morning 


Published in The Dial, October, 1842, and republished 
in A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. Cf. the 
following, from Thoreau’s prose writings: ‘‘Our thoughts 
and sentiments answer to the revolutions of the seasons, 
as two cog-wheels fit into each other. A year is made 
up of a certain series and number of sensations and 
thoughts which have their language in nature.’’ ‘Almost 
I believe the Concord would not rise and overflow its 
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banks again, were I not here. After a while I learn 
what my moods and seasons are. ... The perfect corre- 
spondence of Nature to man, so that he is at home in 
her!’’ For a discussion of Thoreau’s idealism see N. 
Foerster’s Nature in American Literature, 1923. Review 
the passages in Emerson’s Nature and other writings, on 
the correspondence of nature and man. 


Rumors from an Aolian Harp 


Published along with ‘‘The Inward Morning”’ and 
republished in A Week. The AXolian harp, employed 
symbolically or otherwise, occurs constantly in the Euro- 
pean romantic movement. From Richter, for example, 
Carlyle quotes in his essay on that writer: ‘“Then began 
the Afolian Harp of the Creation to tremble and to 
sound, blown on from above; and my innermost Soul was 
a string in that Harp.’’ Emerson placed a wind-harp in 
his study window, loved the natural wind-harp of the 
pines, and employed the harp poetically, as in ‘The 
Harp” 


‘*Chief of song where poets feast - 
Is the wind-harp which thou seest 
In the casement at my side. 


“7€clian harp, 
How strangely wise thy strain! 


Speaks not of self that mystic tone, 
But of the Overgods alone: 


And best can teach its Delphian chord 
How Nature to the soul is moored . 


Thoreau, in his leisurely Week, introduces his own poem: 
with the remark that ‘‘ Music is the sound of the universal 
laws promulgated....’’ After the poem he writes, “I 
heard at some distance a faint music in the air like an 
A£olian harp, which I immediately suspected to proceed 
from the cord of the telegraph vibrating in the just 
awakening morning wind, and applying my ear to one 
of the posts was convinced that it was so. It was the 
telegraph harp singing its message through the country, 
its message sent not by men, but by gods.” 

Cf. the emphasis on music in Poe (‘‘Israfel,’’ “The 
Poetic Principle,’’ etc.). 


Smoke 


Published in The Dial, April, 1843, and republished in 
Walden, in which it is introduced as follows: ‘‘When the 
villagers were lighting their fires beyond the horizon, I 
too gave notice to the various wild inhabitants of Walden 
vale, by a smoky streamer from my chimney, that I was 
awake.” 


Inspiration 


The text is the briefer form of the poem, which Emerson 
included in his anthology entitled Parnassus. 


Where I Lived, and What I Lived For 


This is the second chapter of Walden, and gives the 
setting and the purpose of the Walden experiment. The 
book begins with these words: ‘‘When I wrote the follow- 
ing pages, or rather the bulk of them, I lived alone, in 
the woods, a mile frem any neighbor, in a house which I 
had built mysélf, on the shore of Walden Pond, in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, and earned my living by the labor 
of my hands only. At present I am a sojourner in civi- 
lized life again.’’ If the reader is not already acquainted 
with the book, he should read some of the best chapters, 
“‘Sounds,”’ ‘‘Solitude,’’ ‘‘The Bean-Field,’’ ‘‘ Brute Neigh- 
bors.’”’ The last chapter, ‘‘Conclusion,’’ is similar to the 
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essay ‘‘Life Without Principle,’’ given in the present 
volume. 

The qualities of Thoreau’s prose style are not without 
relation to his doctrine of the art of writing, as given in 
division ‘‘Sunday”’ of A Week: ‘‘The most attractive 
sentences... are spoken firmly and conclusively, as if 
the speaker had a right to know what he says, and if not 
wise, they have at least been well learned... . Every 
sentence is the result of a long probation. Where shall 
we look for standard English but to the words of a stand- 
ard man? The word which is best said came nearest to 
not being spoken at all, for it is cousin to a deed -which 
the speaker could have done better....A sentence 
should read as if its author, had he held a plow instead 
of a pen, could have drawn a furrow deep and straight to 
the end.”’ 


Walking 


First printed in the Atlantic Monthly, June, 1862; 
reprinted in the volume entitled Excursions. Much of 
the essay may be found in Thoreau’s Journal in the 
years 1850-52. 

“Walking was his chief physical activity, and he ap- 
parently regarded himself as excelling in the art.... 
With eyes commonly lowered, hands clasped behind or 
kept close at his sides — in a fist, as if he were ready for 
action at any moment —he could maintain his long, 
‘oose stride about as mechanically as the tick-tock of a 
pedometer; though, to be sure, he was not so much of a 
long-distance walker as what he liked to term a saunterer. 
His excursion, generally in the afternoon, was three or 
four hours long, often longer: a habit that persisted all 
his days, unless he was ill — to-day to Conantum, to- 
morrow to Annursnac, next day to Great Meadows, then 
to Pine Hill, or Walden, or Emerson’s Cliff, or White 
Pond, or Fair Haven Hill, north and south and east and 
west, until he knew most of his natural surroundings as a 
squirrel knows its cage, and could choose a particular 
tree or flower, miles off, as a destination. He liked to 
wade through swamps, shoes in hand, and to flounder 
through snow, ‘sometimes up to my middle,’ to the tops 
of the highest hills. He often sang as he walked, or as 
he paddled up the river in December”’ (N. F.). 

Of ‘‘Walking’’ John Burroughs said (The Last Harvest, 
127), ‘‘No other writer that I recall has set forth the 
Gospel of Walking so eloquently and so stimulatingly. 
Thoreau’s religion and his philosophy are all in this 
chapter. It is his most mature, his most complete and 
comprehensive statement.’ It is, at all events, Tho- 
reau’s most emphatic statement of the naturalistic side of 
his thought. For the relation between his naturalistic 
and humanistic tendencies, see N. Foerster, Nature in 
American Literature, 95-142. For a difficult but illumi- 
nating study of Thoreau in connection with the German 
romantic movement, see P. E. More’s essay ‘‘Thoreau’s 
Journal,’ Shelburne Essays, Fifth Series. 


Life Without Principle 


First printed in the Atlantic Monthly, October, 1863; 
now included in Miscellanies. A large part of this essay 
appears in the Journal, 1850-55. 


Minor Poets of Transcendentalism 
A. Bronson Alcott (1799-1888) 


Unimportant as a writer, Alcott nevertheless occupied 
a central position among the Transcendentalists. Born 
in Connecticut, he came to live in Concord in 1840. Both 
before and after settling there, he was a teacher of young 
children. ‘‘The function of the teacher, as he saw it, 
was... to preserve the child’s native divinity by striving 


to keep off the weight of custom and the inevitable yoke. 


His school was indeed an attempt to realize in practice the | 


thought of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality’’’ (Goddard, Studies in New England Tran- 
scendentalism, 1908). In his Journal Emerson records 
Alcott’s contention that ‘‘from a circle of twenty well- 
selected children he could draw in their conversation 
everything that is in Plato.’”’ In 1842 Alcott visited 
England, meeting Carlyle, whose one-sentence portrait 
of him is well known: ‘“‘The good Alcott: with his long, 
lean face and figure, with his gray worn temples and 
mild radiant eyes; all bent on saving the world by a 
return to acorns and the golden age; he comes before 
one like a kind of venerable Don Quixote, whom nobody 
can even laugh at without loving!’’ With two English 
friends, Alcott now proceeded to found a short-lived 
community named Fruitlands, some twenty miles from 
Concord, devoted to high thinking and plain living. Its 


story is told entertainingly in a little book by C. E. Sears, © 


Bronson Alcott's Fruitlands, 1915, which contains also 
Louisa Alcott’s charming account, ‘‘“Transcendental Wild 
Oats.’”’ From 1844 Alcott resided chiefly in Concord, 
traveling often, like Emerson, to lecture before lyceums. 
It is interesting to note that Emerson deferred to him 
as to no one else, finding in this ‘“‘highest genius of the 
time” ‘‘more of the Godlike than any man I have ever 
seen and his presence rebukes and threatens and raises”’; 
though he could also say of him, ‘Alcott is unlimited, 
and unballasted. Bound, bound, let there be bound... . 
Alcott is a pail of which the bottom is taken out.’’ For 
a sympathetic brief study of ‘‘the most unique and 
picturesque personality developed during the Transcen- 
dental period of our American literature,’’ see T. W. 
Higginson’s essay ‘‘Emerson’s ‘Foot-note Person,’ — 
Alcott’ in Carlyle’s Laugh, and Other Surprises, 1900; 
or C. T. Winchester’s essay ‘‘A New England Mystic” in 
An Old Castle and Other Essays, 1922. 


Henry Hedge (1805-1890) 


Born in Cambridge, Mass., Hedge was sent in 1818 
to Germany, where he studied for five years. In 1825 
he graduated from Harvard College. Eleven years later 
he was one of the four inaugurators of the Transcendental 
Club, as he himself states: “‘In September, 1836... Mr. 
Emerson, George Ripley, and myself, with one other, 
chanced to confer together on the state of current opin- 
ion in theology and philosophy. ... What we strongly 
felt was dissatisfaction with the reigning sensuous phi- 
losophy, dating from Locke, on which our Unitarian 
theology was based.... We four concluded to call a 
few like-minded seekers together on the following week. 
Some dozen of us met in Boston, at the house, I believe, 
of Mr. Ripley. Among them I recall the names of 
Orestes Brownson (not yet turned Romanist), Cyrus 
Bartol, Theodore Parker, and Wheeler and Bartlett, 
tutors in Harvard College....The next meeting, in 
the same month, was held by invitation of Emerson, at 
his house in Concord. A large number assembled; 
besides some of those who met in Boston, I remember 
Mr. Alcott, John S. Dwight, Ephraim Peabody, Dr. 
Convers Francis, Mrs. Sarah Ripley, Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, Margaret Fuller, Caleb Stetson, James Free- 
man Clarke. These were the earliest of a series of meet- 
ings held from time to time, as occasion prompted, for 
seven or eight years. ...I suppose I was the only one 
who had any first-hand acquaintance with the Ger- 
man transcendental philosophy, at the start. The 
Dial was the product of the movement, and in some 
sort its organ’’ (q. in Cabot’s Memoir of Emerson, 244- 
46). 

It was in The Dial that the poem ‘‘Questionings’’ was 
published. Emerson included it (and also Jones Very’s 
“The Strangers,’’ given in the present volume, p. 485) 
in his anthology, Parnassus, 1874. 


winters held her famous ‘‘conversations.”’ 
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Margaret Fuller (1810-1850) 


Born in Cambridge, Mass., Margaret Fuller read 
widely in her girlhood, in various literatures. In 1833 
she began the study of German, borrowing books from 
Henry Hedge, and rapidly acquiring a command of the 
language. In 1839 she published a translation of Ecker- 
mann’s Conversations with Goethe, and subsequently other 
translations from the German. She edited The Dial 
during its first two years (1840-42), and for a number of 
In 1844 ‘‘the 


Priestess of Transcendentalism"’ removed to New York 


_ to write literary criticism for the Tribune; two years later 
she published a collection of her articles, Papers on 


Literature and Art. 


The same year she went to Europe, 
and in Italy she was married (1847) to the Marquis 
Ossoli, a friend of Mazzini. Three years later she sailed 
from Leghorn for America, only to perish in shipwreck, 
with husband and infant, off Fire Island. 

Emerson, who contributed, with J. F. Clarke and 
W. H. Channing, to the two-volume Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, expressed both her strength and her weak- 
ness in this sentence, ‘‘Her integrity was perfect, and 
she was led and followed by love; and was really bent on 
truth, but too indulgent to the meteors of her fancy.”’ 


Jones Very (1813-1880) 


“At least three of the contemporaries and friends of 


Emerson deserve to be remembered by his admirers. 


These are Jones Very, Christopher Pearse Cranch, and 
William Ellery Channing, the younger. The first, whose 


life was chiefly passed in Salem, Massachusetts, was 


probably the most complete religious mystic of the epoch 


_—a clergyman so spiritual that he almost passed over 


the bounds of sanity. He published but one book, a 


small volume of Essays and Poems [edited by Emerson, 


1839], which appealed only to a select audience that has 
not grown greatly since new editions have been given to 


_ the world’’ (W. P. Trent, A History of American Litera- 
ture, 1903). 


of the great Unitarian leader. 


Christopher P. Cranch (1813-1892) 


A native Virginian, Cranch was a Unitarian minister 
during the earlier part of the transcendental movement. 
Abandoning the church in favor of art, he studied paint- 
ing abroad and resided there from 1846 to 1863; later 
he lived in New York and in Cambridge. 

His first volume of Poems appeared in 1844. ‘‘Gnosis’”’ 
was published originally in The Dial (where it was entitled 
“Stanzas’’). 


William Ellery Channing (1818-1901) 


Born in Boston, William Ellery Channing was a nephew 
He studied at Harvard. 
In 1842 he went to live at Concord. He was a frequent 
contributor to The Dial, and the author of Poen1s (1843) 


/ and a number of later volumes of verse, and of a prose 


book on his friend Thoreau; the Poet-Naturalist, 1873. 


Henry W. Longfellow 


Born, in Portland, Me., Feb. 27. 

At Bowdoin College. 

In Europe. 

Professor of modern languages at Bowdoin. 
Outre Mer. 

In Europe. 

Professor of modern languages at Harvard. 
Hyperion; Voices of the Night. 

Ballads and Other Poems. 

In Europe. 


1807. 
1822-25. 
1826-29. 
1829-35. 
1835. 
1835-36. 
1836-54. 
18390. 
1841. 
1842. 
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1847. Evangeline. 
1851. The Golden Legend. 
1855. The Song of Hiawatha. 
1858. The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
1863. Tales of a Wayside Inn (First Day). 
1867-70. Translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia. 
1868-69. In Europe. 
1875. The Masque of Pandora, and Other Poems. 
1882. Died, in Cambridge, March 24. 
1883. Michael Angelo. 


A Psalm of Life 


‘I kept it some time in manuscript,’’ Longfellow said, 
“unwilling to show it to any one, it being a voice from 
my inmost heart at a time when I was rallying from 
depression.’’ He published the poem, anonymously, in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, October, 1838. It secured 
an audience at once, and has enjoyed an extraordinary 
vogue since, in many countries. 

Before proceeding in the study of Longfellow’s poetry, 
the reader should acquaint himself with Longfellow’s life, 
especially to about 1845. See, for examiple, the article 
on Longfellow in Ency. Brit., or the excellent. short life 
by G. R. Carpenter, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1901 
(Beacon Biographies). On the poet’s kinship with the 
German romantic writers, there is a brilliantly written 
essay by F. L. Pattee, — ‘‘The Shadow of Longfellow,”’ 
in Side-Lights on American Literature, 1922. In this 
connection see also the largely autobiographical prose 
work Hyperion, published in 1839, in which Longfellow 
gave free rein to his enthusiasm for the realm of Ger- 
man romance opened up by his travels and his read- 
ing. 

Twentieth-century readers are often unduly hostile 
to the poetry of Longfellow. For an able defense, see 
G. R. Elliott, ‘“Gentle Shades of Longfellow,’’ Southwest 
Review, April, 1925. 


Footsteps of Angels 


“‘The poem in its first form bore the title “Evening 
Shadows.’ The reference in the fourth stanza is to the 
poet’s friend and brother-in-law George W. Pierce, of 
whom he said long after: ‘I have never ceased to feel 
that in his death something was taken from my own life 
which could never be restored.’ News of his friend’s 
death reached Mr. Longfellow in Heidelberg on Christ- 
mas eve, 1835, less than a month after the death of Mrs. 
Longfellow, who is referred to in the sixth and following 
stanzas’’ (Note in Cambridge Edition). 


Hyman to the Night 


‘‘Welcome, thrice prayed-for”’ (Iliad, VIII, 488) seemed 
the repose of the Night to Longfellow, ‘‘while sitting at 
my chamber window, on one of the balmiest nights of the 
year. I endeavored to reproduce the impression of the 
hour and scene.”’ 

The reader who is interested in the German romantic 
author of a series of Hymns to the Night may be referred 
to Carlyle’s essay on ‘‘Novalis’’ (1829) in Carlyle’s 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. II. The best 
books on the romantic movement in Germany available 
in English are G. Brandes, Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature, vol. Il, and R. M. Wernaer, Roman- 
ticism and the Romantic School in Germany. 


The Wreck of the Hesperus 


Longfellow wrote in his Journal, December 17, 1839: 
‘‘News of shipwrecks horrible on the coast. Twenty 
bodies washed ashore near Gloucester, one lashed to a 
piece of the wreck. There is a reef called Norman’s 
Woe where many of these took place; among others the 
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schooner Hesperus. Also the Sea-flower on Black Rock. 
I must write a ballad upon this.’’ 

The ballad was written on the night of December 29: 
“T wrote last evening a notice of Allston’s poems. After 
which I sat till twelve o’clock by my fire, smoking, when 
suddenly it came into my mind to write the ‘Ballad of 
the Schooner Hesperus’; which I accordingly did. Then 
I went to bed, but could not sleep. New thoughts were 
running in my mind, and I got up to add them to the 
ballad. It was three by the clock. I then went to bed 
and fell asleep. I feel pleased with the ballad. It hardly 
cost me an effort. It did not come into my mind by 
lines but by stanzas.” 

Longfellow, like Coleridge in ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,”’ 
used the commonest old ballad form — the septenarius 
or “fourteener,’’ in lines, alternately, of eight and six 
syllables. 

Cf. the revival of the ballad in England: Percy’s 
Reliques, 1765, Coleridge and Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798, etc. In Germany, the most famous writer 
of ballads was Biirger, mentioned in the note to Poe's 
“‘Lenore,”’ p. 1015. 


The Slave’s Dream 


This and the other Poems of Slavery published in 
December of 1842 were written by Longfellow during his 
voyage home in that year. On his relation to the anti- 
slavery movement, see the Life by Samuel Longfellow, 
I, 443-53, II, 7-10, 20-21. 


Nuremberg 


‘‘The very choice of Nuremberg as the subject of a 
poem is enough to classify the poet, for was not that 
dreamy old city, ‘that pearl of the middle ages,’ the very 
apotheosis of romanticism? When Tieck and Wacken- 
roder traveled together over Germany, they had entered 
the old town in a sort of dream. ‘Ina species of esthetic 
intoxication,’ says Brandes, ‘the friends wandered around 
the churches and the graveyards; they stood by the grave 
of Albert Diirer and Hans Sachs; a vanished world arose 
before their eyes, and the life of ancient Nuremberg 
became to them the romance of art.’ It became in a way 
the capital city of the romantic movement, and all that 
it was to those early dreamers Longfellow has caught in 
his poem” (Pattee, Side-Lights on American Literature, 
236). Fora prose account of his visit to the city see his 
letter to the German poet Freiligrath, in the Life, I, 436. 


The Secret of the Sea 


An adaptation of a Spanish ballad, Romance del Conde 
Arnaldo. For an acute and charmingly written note on 
Longfellow’s place among poets of the sea, see W. E, 
Henley’s Views and Reviews, 151-53. 


The Warden of the Cinque Ports 


The Warden was the Duke of Wellington, who died 
September 13, 1842. 


My Lost Youth 


Longfellow’s Journal: ‘‘March 29, 1855 — At night as 
I lie in bed, a poem comes into my mind, — a memory 
of Portland, — my native town, the city by the sea. 

Siede la terra dove nato fui 
Sulla marina. 

“‘March 30 — Wrote the poem; and am rather pleased 
with it, and with the bringing in of the two lines of the 
old Lapland song, 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


The sea-fight referred to in the fifth stanza occurred 
in 1813; it ‘‘was the engagement,’’ Longfellow said, 
‘between the Enterprise and Boxer off the harbor of | 
Portland, in which both captains were slain. They were 
buried side by side in the cemetery on Mountjoy.” 


The Children’s Hour 


In a letter To Emily A—— (August 18, 1859) Lorig- 
fellow wrote: 

“Vour letter followed me down here by the seaside, 
where I am passing the summer with my three little 
girls. The oldest is about your age; but as little girls’ 
ages keep changing every year, I can never remember 
exactly how old she is, and have to ask her mamma, who 
has a better memory than I have. Her name is Alice; 
I never forget that. She is a nice girl, and loves poetry 
almost as much as you do. 

“The second is Edith, with blue eyes and beautiful 
golden locks which I sometimes gall her ‘nankeen hair’ 
to make her laugh. She is a very busy little woman, 
and wears gray boots. 

“The youngest is Allegra; which, you know, means 
merry; and she is the merriest little thing you ever saw, 
— always singing and laughing all over the house... . 

“TI do not say anything about the two boys. They 
are such noisy fellows it is of no use to talk about them.” 


The Bells of Lynn 


Nahant, where Longfellow had his summer home, is a 
peninsula near the city of Lynn (then a small town) on 
the North Shore of Massachusetts. The old church of 
Lynn ‘‘possesses a fine peal of bells, whose ringing at 
sundown can be heard to a great distance. The some- 
what irregular versification is made in imitation of the 
chiming of the bells; and the simile at the end of the 
poem is very fine. The story of the Witch of Endor is 
from the Book of Kings in the Bible. The King went 
to her to ask whether he should or should not win a 
battle that he was going to fight upon the morrow, and 
she called up the dead to answer him. Then the King 
was afraid, for he heard from the lips of the dead that 
he would be killed the next day and his army destroyed. 
The poet has represented the bells as uttering an incanta- 
tion — that is, a magical chant, such as can summon up 
the spirit of the dead, and the moon rises up out of the 
sea, like a ghost in answer. And then the bells give one 
more outcry and are silent, as if afraid.” The foregoing 
quotation is from chapter X, ‘‘On a Proper Estimate of 
Longfellow,” in the second volume of Interpretations of 
Literature by Lafcadio Hearn —a collection of his lec- 
tures to Japanese university students, notable for their 
freshness, clarity, and insight. The American reader 
will find this chapter stimulating toward a revaluation 
of Longfellow. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


This is the first story in Tales of a Wayside Inn, a linked 
series of tales similar in plan to Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. They are told by a number of friends who have 
gathered at the Red-Horse Inn at Sudbury, some twenty 
miles from Cambridge. The present tale is that of the 
Landlord. 


The Birds of Killingworth 


This is the last story in the First Series of Tales of a 
Wayside Inn, and is told by the Poet. The town of 
Killingworth is in Connecticut. ‘‘Sixty or seventy years 
ago, according to Mr. Henry Hull, writing from personal 
recollection, ‘the men of the northern part of the town 
did yearly in the spring choose two leaders, and then 
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the two sides were formed: the side that got beaten . 


should pay the bills, Their special game was the hawk, 
the owl, the crow, the blackbird, and any other bird 
supposed to be mischievous to the corn. Some years 
each side would bring them in by the bushel, This was 
followed up for only a few years, for the birds began to 
grow scarce.’ The story, based upon such a slight 
foundation, was Mr. Longfellow's own invention”’ (note 
in Cambridge Edition). 


Divina Commedia 


Although the popularity of Longfellow has rested 
mainly on his long narrative poems and his lyrics of 
sentiment or morals, latter-day critics have perhaps 
oftenest singled out, as his finest achievement, the sonnets 
that he wrote from 1864 onward. ‘‘High praise has 
been given to them,’’ says W. P. Trent (CHAL, II, 40), 
‘‘by many critically-minded readers of a later generation, 
who have wished, in default of admiration for Long- 
fellow’s earlier work, to combine patriotism with acumen 
in their. praise of a poet whose reputation seemed to 
require rather delicate handling.’’ Thus, P. E. More 
places Longfellow ‘‘as a peer among the great sonnet 
writers of England’’ (‘‘The Centenary of Longfellow,” 
in Shelburne Essays, Fifth Series). In the centenary 
year, 1907, F. Greenslet edited a separate collection of 
Longfellow's Sonnets. 

The series of sonnets headed ‘‘Divina Commedia” 
was written in connection with the long labor of translat- 
ing Dante’s great work — labor that constituted a refuge 
from the enduring sorrow that followed the death of his 
wife, by fire, in 1861. This sorrow finds restrained ex- 
pression in the first sonnet, and again in ‘‘The Cross of 
Snow,’’ page 505. Longfellow’s translation of the Divine 
Comedy (completed in 1867) has long received warm 
praise from Dante scholars, and has been excelled, if at 
all, only by the translation by the late Henry Johnson, 
professor at Bowdoin. 


Three Friends of Mine 


The first friend (sonnet II) is C. C. Felton, professor of 
Greek at Harvard, and president of the University from 
1860 till his death in 1862. The second friend (sonnet 
III) is the naturalist Agassiz, who lived near Longfellow, 
in Cambridge and by the sea at Nahant. The third 
friend (sonnets IV and V) is Charles Sumner, buried in 
Mount Auburn cemetery — ‘‘the City of the Dead’? — 
near Charles River. For an interesting account of each, 
see the chapters headed with their names in E. W. 
Emerson’s Early Years of the Saturday Club, 1918. 


A Nameless Grave 


‘*A newspaper description of a burying ground in 
Newport News, where, on the head-board of a soldier, 
were the words, ‘A Union Soldier mustered out,’ was 
sent to Mr. Longfellow in 1864. Ten years passed before 
the poet used the incident, for he wrote the sonnet 
November 30, 1874”’ (note in Cambridge Edition). 


A Ballad of the French Fleet 


When, in 1877, efforts were being made to save the 
Old South Church in Boston, the Rev. E. E. Hale wrote 
as follows to Longfellow: ‘‘ You told me that if the spirit 
moved, you would try to sing us a song for the Old South 
Meeting-house: I have found such a charming story 
that I think it will really tempt you. I want at least 
to tell it to you. ... The whole story of the fleet is in 
Hutchinson's Massachusetts, ii. 384, 385. The story of 
Prince and the prayer is in a tract in the College Library, 
which I will gladly send you, or Mr. Sibley will. I should 
think that the assembly in the meeting-house in the 


gale, and then the terror of the fleet when the gale struck 
them, would make a ballad — if the spirit moved!”’ 


The Cross of Snow 


See the second paragraph of the note on ‘“ Divina 
Commedia,’ above. 


The Bells of San Blas 


Suggested by an article on Mexico in the March, 1882, 
issue of Harper's Magazine. This is Longfellow’s last 
poem. The concluding stanza was written nine days 
before his death. 


James Russell Lowell 


Born, in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22. 

In Harvard College. 

A Year's Life. 

Poems. : 

Contributed to the Axti-Slavery Standard. 
Poems, Second Series. 

Biglow Papers, First Series; A Fable for 
Critics. 

First visit to Europe. 

Lectures at the Lowell Institute. . 
Second ‘visit to Europe. 

Professor of French and Spanish and of 
belles lettres. 

Edited the Atlantic Monthly. 

Biglow Papers, Second Series. 

Among My Books, First Series. 

My Study Windows. 

Third visit to Europe. 

Minister to Spain. 

Minister to England. 

Died, in Cambridge, Aug. 12. 


My Love 


Although ‘‘brought up in the old superstition that... 
the greatest poet that ever lived’’ was Pope, the senti- 
mental and ardent Lowell of the 1830’s and 40’s joined 
the romantic brotherhood. In a letter of 1838 he wrote, 
‘‘T am fast becoming ultra-democratic.’’ Late in life he 
recalled ‘‘in ’39 putting a cocked pistol to my forehead 
and being afraid to pull the trigger.’’ Near the close of 
that year he met Maria White, of Watertown, his wife- 
to-be, a girl who read contemporary poetry, wrote verses, 
sympathized with the abolition movement, and inclined 
to mysticism (‘‘‘they say’ that she is ‘transcendental’’’). 
Through Maria White he was introduced to a group of 
ten romantic brothers and sisters, ‘‘The Band,’’ whose 
mode of life has been sketched by E. E. Hale in the sixth 
chapter of James Russell Lowell and His Friends, 1899. 
In the esthetic and reformatory atmosphere of this aspir- 
ing Band, Lowell now lived and moved and had his 
being. Keats became his poetic master, abolition his 
moral passion, mysticism his religion. One evening in 
'42 while he was engaged in a religious argument, “‘the 
whole system rose up before me like a vague Destiny 
looming from the abyss. I never before so clearly felt 
the spirit of God in me and around me. The air seemed 
to waver to and fro with the presence of Something, I 
knew not what. I spoke with the calmness and clearness 
of a prophet.”’ ’ 

The spirit of these romantic years pervaded Lowell’s 
first volume of poems, A Year’s Life, published in the 
autumn of 1840 (though dated 1841), soon after his 
engagement to Miss White. ‘‘It was full of his deep 
mystic joy in his love, of that renascence of wonder at 
the various world of which Lowell was one of the chief 
representatives in America, of beautiful if somewhat 


1819. 
1834-38. 
1840. 
1843. 
1846-50. 
1847. 
1848. 


1851-52. 
1854-55. 
1855-50. 
1856-77. 


1857-61. 
1867. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872-74. 
1877-80. 
1880-85. 
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nebulous images, and there were in it numerous traces of 
his new dream of human brotherhood. ._ Two of the 
poems, ‘Irené,’ and ‘My Love,’ were poetry of the first 
water. In their twofold inspiration, Lowell’s love for 
Maria White and his reading of Jeremy Taylor’s sermon 
in praise of the Countess of Carberry, they were typical 
of the mingled passion and bookishness of all of his best 
poetry’’ (F. Greenslet, James Russell Lowell, 1905). The 
biography just quoted is delightful and scholarly. 


To the Spirit of Keats 


The year before writing this sonnet, Lowell tells us, he 
had meditated writing a biography of Keats, ‘‘and, I 
think, had even gone so far as to write a letter to his 
brother George— which I never sent. Keats was a 
rare and great genius. He had, I think, the finest and 
richest fancy that has been seen since Shakespeare. And 
his imagination gave promise of an equal development. 
Ought we to sorrow for his early death, or to be glad that 
we have in his works an eternal dawn of poesy, as in 
Shakespeare we have early morning and full day? For- 
ever and forever shall we be able to bathe our temples in 
the cool dew which hangs upon his verse’’ (letter, Sept. 
3, 1848). 


Ode 


First printed, February, 1842, in the Boston Miscellany, 
to which Lowell contributed frequently during its life of 
twelve months. Though obviously inferior to the great 
odes of his Meisterjahre, this ode is important as an early 
expression of his conception of the poet’s art and of the 
task of the American poet. Extolling ‘‘the old days” in 
strophe I, Lowell was doubtless thinking largely of the 
old Elizabethan dramatists, of whom he wrote a few 
months later: ‘‘There is a simplicity and manly directness 
in our old writers of tragedy, which comes to us with the 
more freshness in a time so conventional as our own.... 
They were seers, indeed, using reverently that rare gift 
of inward sight which God had blessed them with, and 
not daring to blaspheme the divinity of Beauty by writing 
of what they had not seen and truly felt in their own 
hearts and lives.... They became worthy to lead, by 
having too much faith in nature to follow any but her. 
We find in them lessons for to-day...’ (The Plays of 
Thomas Middleton, in The Pioneer, 1843). 

The ode abounds in echoes of and references to the 
romantic writers, English and American. This may be 
said equally well of even so late a production as Lowell’s 
concluding Lowell Institute lecture, 1855, on ‘‘The Func- 
tion of the Poet’”’ (printed in Century Magazine, Jan., 
1894, and reprinted in The Function of the Poet and Other 
Essays, 1920). See also the 1855 lecture on ‘The Im- 
agination”’ (in Century Magazine, March, 1894, and in 
the volume just named). 

This poem may be fruitfully compared, in spirit and 
doctrine, with Emerson’s address on ‘“‘The American 
Scholar,’’ pp. 380-89. Consider, in this connection, the 
following passages from an article written by Lowell in 
1868 (thirteen years after Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
appeared): ‘“‘If any American author may be looked on 
as in some sort the result of our social and political ideal, 
it is Emerson, who, in his emancipation from the tradi- 
tional, in the irresponsible freedom of his speculation, 
and his faith in the absolute value of his own individual- 
ity, is, certainly, to some extent, typical; but if ever 
author was inspired by the past, it is he, and he is as far 
as possible from the shaggy hero of prophecy. -Of the 
sham-shaggy, who have tried the trick of Jacob upon us, 
we have had quite enough, and may safely doubt whether 
this satyr of masquerade is to be our representative 
singer... .”’ 

“Life in its large sense, and not as it is temporarily 


modified by manners or politics, is the only subject - 


of the poet.... Had Dante’s scope been narrowed to 
contemporary Italy, the Divina Commedia would have © 
been a picture-book merely. But his theme was Man, 
and the vision that inspired him was of an Italy that 
never was nor could be, his political theories as abstract 
as those of Plato or Spinoza. Shakespeare shows us 
less of the England that then was than any other con- 
siderable poet of his time. The struggle of Goethe's 
whole life was to emancipate himself from Germany, and 
fill his lungs with a more universal air.”’ 


Rhecus 


‘“When one reads...such a poem as ‘Rheecus,’ with 
its preface apologizing for so much paganism, and its 
application, and especially when one reads ‘Prometheus,’ 
one is aware how largely Lowell was dominated, even in 
this time when his soul was flushed with the sense -of 
beauty and awake to the tendrils it was putting forth, 
by a strong purpose to read the lesson of beauty and love 
to his fellows’”’ (H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell, I, 
120-21). ‘‘Reform-verse came naturally from the young 
idealist portrayed by his friend Page. The broad collar 
and high-parted, flowing hair set off a handsome, eager 
face, with the look of Keats and the resolve of a Brook- 
Farmer”’ (E. C. Stedman, Poets of America, 312). 

This poem may be compared with Landor’s Hellenic, 
“The Hamadryad,’ published three years later, and 
likewise, though to a less extent, influenced by the manner 
of Keats. The reader may also wish to turn, in Lowell’s 
complete poems, to his Keatsian ‘‘Legend of Brittany” 
and ‘‘ Prometheus.” ; 


Stanzas on Freedom 


One of the most important influences of ‘‘The Band”’ 
upon Lowell was ‘‘in quickening, deepening, and defin- 
ing his humanitarian impulses. .. . Lowell’s abolitionism 
did not begin wholly with his engagement; but it certainly 
took no form more definite than a somewhat vague 
velleity until the summer and fall of 1840.... By the 
autumn of 1840, however, Lowell was generally known to 
be a whole-hearted adherent of the abolition cause. ... 
In November, 1840, he was a member of the Charden 
Street Anti-Slavery Convention. From this time on his 
poems and his letters are full of the slavery question”’ 
(Greenslet, 43-44). One of these poems is a “Song 
sung at an Anti-Slavery Picnic,’’ later entitled ‘‘Stanzas 
on Freedom.’’ In a letter (quoted by Scudder, I, 184) 
Lowell tells that when he was printing his 1843 volume of 
verse, he was urged to suppress this poem. ‘“My only 
answer was — ‘Let all the others be suppressed if you 
will — that I will never suppress.’ . . . My calling is clear 
tome. Iam never lifted up to any peak of vision — and 
moments of almost fearful inward illumination I have 
sometimes — but that, when I look down, in hope to 
see some valley of the Beautiful Mountains, I behold 
nothing but blackened ruins, and the moans of the down- 
trodden the world over, but chiefly here in our own land, 
come up to my ear instead of the happy songs of the 
husbandmen reaping and binding the sheaves of light — 
yet these, too, I hear not seldom. Then I feel how great 
is the office of Poet, could I but even dare to hope to fill 
it. Then it seems as if my heart would break in pouring 
out one glorious song that should be the gospel of Re- 
form, full of consolation and strength to the oppressed, 
yet falling gently and restoringly as dew on the withered 
youth-flowers of the oppressor. That way my madness 
lies.’ This letter was written in February, 1846; four 
months later appeared the first of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers.” 


Biglow Papers, First Series 


No. I was first published in the Boston Courier, June 
17, 1846. Four others were published in that journal,. 
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and the remaining four in the Anti-Slavery Standard, the 
last number appearing in September, 1848. They were 
issued in book form in that year. 

Although the actual authorship of the Papers was no 
secret, they appeared ostensibly as contributions by a 
Yankee youth named Hosea Biglow, supported by a 
Parson Wilbur, erudite minister of the town of Jaalam. 
Lowell's purpose was to oppose the Mexican War and 
slavery by expressing dramatically the New England 
conscience. ‘‘I believed our war with Mexico (though 
we had as just ground for it as a strong nation ever has 
against a weak one) to be essentially a war of false 
pretences, and that it would result in widening the 
boundaries and so prolonging the life of slavery... 
Against these and many other things I thought all honest 
men should protest. I was born and bred in the country, 
and the dialect was homely to me. I tried my first 
‘Biglow Paper’ and found that it had a great run. So I 
wrote the others from time to time in the year which 
followed, always very rapidly, and sometimes (as with 
‘What Mr. Robinson Thinks’) at one sitting.’’ The 
series of papers, as F. Greenslet has said, ‘‘did not, of 
course, prevent the Mexican War, nor did it ameliorate 
any of the abuses which followed in the train of that 
war; but certainly, as the professional historians agree, 
it did help notably in unifying public opinion at the 
North, and in making things exceedingly uncomfortable 
for the men for whom discomfort was righteous.”’ 

In these poems, as the casual reader may perceive, 
Lowell broke away from foreign models. It is worth 
remarking, however, on the other hand, that he used the 
old verse forms, pointed out the English origin of the 
Yankee dialect, and insisted upon the English basis of 
the New England character. Furthermore, the romantic 
elements — largely European in origin — of his appren- 
ticeship years reappear in these poems — the passion for 
freedom, for brotherhood, for peace, the emphasis on 
feeling and imagination, the love of nature —and are 
expressed so memorably that the two series of The Biglow 
Papers may be viewed, in one way, as the culmination of 
Lowell’s early poetry. 


No. I 


“The act of May 13, 1846, authorized President Polk 
to employ the militia, and call out 50,000 volunteers, if 
necessary. He immediately called for the full number 
of volunteers, asking Massachusetts for 777 men. On 
May 26 Governor Briggs issued a proclamation for the 
enrolment of the regiment. As the President’s call was 
merely a request and not an order, many Whigs and 
the Abolitionists were for refusing it. The Liberator for 
June 5 severely censured the governor for complying, 
and accused him of not carrying out the resolutions of 
the last Whig Convention, which had pledged the party 
‘to present as firm a front of opposition to the institution 
as was consistent with their allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion”’ (note in the Riverside and Cambridge editions). 


No. III 


“George Nixon Briggs was the Whig governor of 
Massachusetts from 1844 to 1851. The campaign re- 
ferred to here is that of 1847. Governor Briggs was 
renominated by acclamation and supported by his party 
with great enthusiasm. His opponent was Caleb Cush- 
ing, then in Mexico, and raised by President Polk to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. Cushing was defeated 
by a majority of 14,060” (note in the Riverside and 
Cambridge editions). 

“John Paul Robinson (1799-1864) was a resident of 
Lowell, a lawyer of considerable ability, and a thorough 
classical scholar. He represented Lowell in the State 
Legislature in 1820, 1830, 1831, 1833, and 1842, and was 
Senator from Middlesex in 1836. Late in the guberna- 
torial contest of 1847 it was rumored that Robinson, 


heretofore a zealous Whig, and a delegate to the recent 
Springfield Convention, had gone over to the Demo- 
cratic or, as it was then styled, the ‘Loco’ camp. The 
editor of the Boston Palladium wrote to him to learn 
the truth, and Robinson replied in an open letter avowing 
his intention to vote for Cushing’’ (Jdid.). 


A Fable for Critics 


“This jeu d’esprit,’’ said Lowell, ‘‘was extemporized, I 
may fairly say, so rapidly was it written, purely for my 
own amusement and with no thought of publication. I 
sent daily instalments of it to a friend in New York, the 
late Charles F. Briggs. He urged me to let it be printed, 
and I at last consented to its anonymous publication. 
The secret was kept till after several persons had laid 
claim to its authorship.”’ 

The ‘‘Mr. D ” of line 33 is E. A. Duyckinck, who, 
with his brother George, published a Cyclopedia of 
American Literature. ‘‘Tityrus Griswold,” line 609, is 
the Rev. R. W. Griswold, who published, in the ’forties, 
The Poets and Poetry of America, The Prose Writers of 
America, and The Female Poets of America. 

Lowell’s satire may be compared with Byron's English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and with Leigh Hunt’s ‘“‘ Feast 
of the Poets.’’ The latter ‘‘had been brought afresh to 
Lowell’s notice, if not disclosed to him for the first time, 
by the little volume Rimini and other. Poems by Leigh 
Hunt, issued by Ticknor in 1844. The measure is the 
same. Phcebus Apollo also introduces the poets, though 
Hunt’s scheme is more deliberate than Lowell’s, and there 
is the same disposition to make use of unexpected rhymes’”’ 
(Scudder, I, 250-51). Cf. also the anonymous A Critical 
Fable, published in 1922, which Amy Lowell aicaaw lea 
as her own two years later. 


Biglow Papers, Second Series 
The Courtin’ 


“The only attempt I had ever made at anything like a 
pastoral (if that may be called an attempt which was the 
result almost of pure accident) was in ‘The Courtin’.’ 
While the Introduction to the First Series was going 
through the press, I received word from the printer that 
there was a blank page left which must be filled. I sat. 
down at once and improvised another fictitious ‘notice of 


‘the press,’ in which, because verse would fill up space more 


cheaply than prose, I inserted an extract from a supposed 
ballad of Mr. Biglow. I kept no copy of it, and the 
printer, as directed, cut it off when the gap was filled. 
Presently I began to receive letters asking for the rest of 
it, sometimes for the balance of it. I had none, but to 
answer such demands, I patched a conclusion upon it in a 
later edition. Those who had only the first continued to 
importune me. Afterward, being asked to write it out as 
an autograph for the Baltimore Sanitary Commission 
Fair, I added other verses, into some of which I infused a 
little more sentiment in a homely way, and after a fashion 
completed it by sketching in the characters and making a 
connected story. Most likely I have spoiled it, but I shall 
put it at the end of this Introduction, to answer once for 
all those kindly importunings’’ (Lowell, in the ‘‘ Intro- 
duction’’ to the Biglow Papers, 1866). 


No. VI 


The English poet Clough ‘‘often suggested that I should 
try my hand at some Yankee Pastorals, which would. 
admit of more sentiment and a higher tone without fore- 
going the advantage offered by the dialect. I have never 
completed anything of the kind, but, in this Second Series, 
both my remembrance of his counsel and the deeper feel- 
ing called up by the great interests at stake, led me to ven- 
ture some passages nearer to what is called poetical than 
could have been admitted without incongruity into 
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the former series’’ (Lowell, in the ‘‘ Introduction”’ to the 
Biglow Papers, 1866). 

For the treatment of nature in Lowell’s writings, see 
also the well-known ‘‘preludes’’ to ‘‘The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,’’ ‘‘To the Dandelion,’ ‘‘An Indian-Summer 
Reverie,’’ the first few strophes of ‘‘The Cathedral,”’ the 
prose essay ‘‘My Garden Acquaintance,” etc., and the 
chapter on Lowell in N. Foerster’s Nature in American 
Literature. 


After the Burial 


Blended, in this poem, are Lowell’s sorrow over the 
death of his little daughters Blanche (1847) and Rose 
(1850) and that of his wife Maria White (1853). In these 
years, Lowell had also lost his mother (1850), who had 
long been mentally disordered, and his only son Walter 
(1852). And his father, the Reverend Charles Lowell, 
had a paralytic stroke, in 1851, that shattered his health. 

Of this poem Lowell said later, ‘‘ A living verse can only 
be made of a living experience — and that ourown. One 
of my most personal poems, ‘ After the Burial,’ has roused 
strange echoes in men who assured me they were generally 
insensible to poetry.”’ 


Ode to Happiness 


Somewhat as Coleridge the poet became after 1708 Cole- 
ridge the critic and philosopher, so Lowell the poet and 
reformer became after 1849 Lowell the critic and scholar. 
In that year he definitely reacted against the fanatical 
tendency of the abolition movement. At the beginning 
of 1850 he rededicated himself to poetry, but actually he 
found himself becoming a confirmed reader and student 
of books. In July, 1851, the Lowells concluded to make a 
year's visit to Europe, most of which they spent in Italy: 
see the note, below, p. 1029, to ‘Leaves from My Journal 
in Italy.’’ In the autumn of 1852, with the consciousness 
of a wider and deeper culture, Lowell once more dedicated 
himself to literature — not poetry, but the novel. ‘‘He 
seems rather sad,’’ Longfellow says of him at this time, 
“‘and says he does not take an interest in anything.”’ 
Mainly, domestic tragedies had sapped his spirits: see the 
note, just above, to ‘‘ After the Burial.’’ His early vision- 
ary experiences revisited him, and at times he had an “‘ugly 
fancy”’ that on returning from walks he would find, in his 
chair at Elmwood, another James Russell Lowell. From 


this inner confusion he found refuge and solace in great‘ 


literature. The bookish side of his nature, indicated in 
1845 by his Conversations on Some of the Old Poets, now ex- 
pressed itself freely. In the winter of 1854-55 he deliv- 
ered, before the Lowell Institute in Boston, a course of lec- 
tures that excited the warmest approval. Three weeks 
after the course opened, Lowell was appointed Longfel- 
low’s successor as Smith professor of the French and Span- 
ish Languages and Literatures and Belles Lettres at Har- 
vard, and given leave to spend a preparatory’ year of 
study in Europe. In September, 1856, he entered upon 
his duties at Harvard; he was to give a course on Dante, a 
course on German literature, and to lecture at intervals 
on English poetry and on poetry in general. For a com- 
prehension of the temper of his instruction, see the fine 
essay on Dante (Prose Works, vol. IV), the fruit of twenty 
years of enthusiastic study and teaching. 

With his Harvard appointment, Lowell’s transitional 
years were over; he had arrived at a new self-realization, 
as may be seen in the ‘‘Ode to Happiness’’ that he pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly in 1858. 


Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemoration 


During the Civil War, Lowell had written the second 
series of Biglow Papers, and a large number of prose ar- 
ticles on the political situation, one of the best of which is 
that on Abraham Lincoln, published in the North Ameri- 


can Review for January, 1864, and now in Prose Works, 
vol, V. 

Three months after the peace, Lowell wrote his great — 
ode for the commemoration services in honor of the Har- 
vard men who had died in the war. ‘‘The poem was 
written,’’ he said in a letter, ‘‘with a vehement speed, 
which I thought I had lost in the skirts of my professor's 
gown. Till within two days of the celebration I was hope- 
lessly dumb, and then it all came with a rush, literally 
making me lean (mi fece magro) and so nervous that I was 
weeks in getting overit. Iwas longer in getting the new 
(eleventh) strophe to my mind than in writing the rest of 
the poem. In that I hardly changed a word, and it was so 
undeliberate that I did not find out till after it was printed 
that some of the verses lacked corresponding rhymes. 
All the ‘War Poems’ were improvisations as it were. My 
blood was up, and you would hardly believe me if I were 
to tell how few hours intervened between conception and 
completion, even in so long a one as ‘Mason and Slidell.’ 
So I have a kind of faith that the ‘Ode’ is right because it 
was there, I hardly knew how. I doubt you are right in 
wishing it more historical. But then I could not have 
written it. I had put the ethical and political view so 
often in prose that I was weary of it. The motives of the 
war? I had impatiently argued them again and again — 
but for an ode they must be in the blood and not the mem- 
ory.” 

The recital of the poem is described as follows in Under- 
wood’s James Russell Lowell: ‘‘The Commemoration 
services ... took place in the open air, in the presence of a 
great assembly. Prominent among the speakers were 
Major-General Meade, the hero of Gettysburg, and 
Major-General Devens. The wounds of the war were 
still fresh and bleeding, and the interest of the occasion 
was deep and thrilling. The summer afternoon was draw- © 
ing to its close when the poet began the recital of the ode. 
No living audience could for the first time follow with in- 
telligent appreciation the delivery of sucha poem. To be 
sure, it had its obvious strong points and its sonorous 
charms; but, like all the later poems of the author, it is full 
of condensed thought and requires study. The reader 
to-day finds many passages whose force and beauty escaped 
him during the recital, yet the effect of the poem at the 
time was overpowering. The face of the poet, always 
singularly expressive, was on this occasion almost trans- 
figured, — glowing, as if with an inward light. It was im- 
possible to look away from it. Ourage has furnished many 
great historic scenes, but this Commemoration combined 
the elements of grandeur and pathos, and produced an 
impression as lasting as life.’’ 

The famous strophe on Lincoln, as Lowell says, ‘‘was 
not in the Ode as originally recited, but added immedi- 
ately after. More than eighteen months before, however, 
I had written about Lincoln in the North American Re- 
view, — an article which pleased him. I did divine him 
earlier than most men of the Brahmin caste.” 


Under the Old Elm 


In this ode the national point of view for the first time 
in American literature receives great expression. ‘‘I took 
advantage of the occasion,’’ Lowell wrote in a letter, ‘‘to 
hold out a hand of kindly reconciliation to Virginia. I 
could do it with the profounder feeling, that no family 
lost more than mine by the Civil War. Three nephews 
(the hope of our race) were killed in one or other of the 
Virginia battles, and three cousins on other of those 
bloody fields.” 


Credidimus Jovem Regnare 


From Heartease and Rue, 1888. In this volume the 
poems were arranged in four groups: Friendship (includ: 
ing the ode on Agassiz); Sentiment; Fancy; Humor and 
Satire. —in the last of which are the verses entitles, 
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“Credidimus Jovem Regnare.’” With characteristic 
lightness Lowell here deals with a topic prominent in Vic- 
torian thought: the relation of science and religion. For 
a fuller comment on the drift of modern thought, see 
“The Cathedral’”’ (originally, 1870, entitled ‘“A Day at 
Chartres”’), a blank verse poem of about 800 lines. 


Leaves from My. Journal in Italy 


In July, 1851, Lowell sailed, as Emerson had done 
nearly twenty years before, from Boston to the Mediter- 
ranean. He did not go abroad, however, like Emerson, 
to think and to meet thinkers, nor, like Irving, to dis- 
cover the picturesque, but to open himself to the influence 
of European culture: see the first paragraph of the second 
section (p. 541). This he did in all humility, holding it, 
as he says (p. 543), “the duty of a wise man to find out 
what that secret is which makes a thing pleasing to an- 
other’’ —on approaching St. Peter’s, for instance, to 
“take his Protestant shoes off his feet.’’ 

In Italy the Lowells spent most of the year, in the inter- 
est of Mrs. Lowell’s health, if for no other reason. In the 
second summer they traveled north by way of the Italian 
lakes, Switzerland, Germany, France, and England. 
After a tour in England, Scotland, and Wales, they sailed, 
as Emerson had done, from Liverpool. Among their 
shipmates were Thackeray and Clough, mentioned, by 
initials. in the first paragraph of the Leaves. 

Lowell's Italian journal was first published in Graham’s 
Magazine for April, May, and June, 1854. It reads much 
like his delightful letters (parts of it, indeed, had been 
used in his letters to America), and like his familiar es- 
says, such as ‘‘On a Certain Condescension in Foreign- 
ers,’’ Prose Works, vol. III. 


New England Two Centuries Ago 


“In January, 1865, . . . Lowell printed that most char- 
acteristic article which in his collected writings bears the 
title ‘New England Two Centuries Ago,’ and is in out- 
ward form a review of the third volume of Palfrey’s His- 
tory of New England and of four volumes of the collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. In its larger 
part a skilful florilegium of early writings, the paper is 
also and emphatically the reflection of Lowell’s mind dur- 
ing the stress of the war, when he was doubly concerned 
over the relation between the two great English-speaking 
nations and the practical solutions of the problems pre- 
_ sented to democracy in the reéstablishment of order and 
union in the United States..,.. This article on ‘New 
England Two Centuries Ago,’ designed to offer some- 
thing of a conspectus of a people and land from which he 
was sprung, whose life was coursing in his veins, was also 
an interpretation of the political faith he held, a faith which 
he postulated for the final manifestation of the whole na- 
tion that in his imagination he saw rising out of the con- 
fusion of struggle. ‘I have little sympathy,’ he says at 
the close, ‘with declaimers about the Piigrim Fathers, 
who look upon them all as men of grand conceptions 
and superhuman foresight. An entire ship’s company of 
Columbuses is what the world never saw. It is not wise 
to form any theory and fit our facts to it,as a manina 
hurry is apt to cram his travelling-bag, with a total dis- 
regard of shape or texture. But perhaps it may be found 
that the facts will only fit comfortably together on a 
single plan, namely, that the fathers did have a concep- 
tion (which those will call grand who regard simplicity as 
a necessary element of grandeur) of founding here a com- 
monwealth on those two eternal bases of Faith and Work; 
that they had, indeed, no revolutionary ideas of universal 
liberty, but yet, what answered the purpose quite as well, 
an abiding faith in the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God; and that they did not so much propose to 
make all things new, as to develop the latent possibilities 
of English law and English character, by clearing away 


the fences by which the abuse of the one was gradually 
discommoning the other from the broad fields of natural 
right. They were not in advance of their age, as it is 
called, for no one who is so can ever work profitably in it; 
but they were alive to the highest and most earnest think- 
ing of their time.’’’ (Quoted from Scudder, II, 79-81.) 

For the essay entire, see Lowell’s Prose Works, vol. II. 
For his address on ‘‘Democracy,”’ see vol. VI. 


Emerson the Lecturer 


First published in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 
1861, as a review of The Conduct of Life; revised in 1868. 
Compare the satirical view of Emerson in A Fable for 
Critics, p. 517. 


Rousseau and the Sentimentalists 


First published in the North American Review for July, 


1867. ‘‘Five or six lectures... were condensed in the 
essay on Rousseau’’ (Lowell, Prefatory Note to the Es- 
Says, 1890). 


The best of Lowell’s critical essays—the Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, etc. —are rather too 
long, and too heavily freighted with detail, for readers 
not making a special study of Lowell. The present essay, 
though not one of the best, has been chosen because it 
throws light upon Lowell himself, who, temperamentally 
inclined to sentimentalism, combated it unceasingly in 
himself and in others; and because Rousseau, a sentimen- 
talist of genius, exercised such a powerful influence upon 
that European romantic movement which is the ever- 
present background of American literature in the toth 
century. Even in America, the direct influence of Rous- 
seau was not negligible, when Channing, the Unitarian 
divine, could exclaim, after reading La Nouvelle Héloise, 
‘“‘What a writer! Rousseau is the only French author I 
have ever read, who knows the way to the heart,’’ and so 
different a person as Margaret Fuller, passionate modern- 
ist in quest of experience, could cry, “‘ Blessed be the early 
days when I sat at the feet of Rousseau, prophet sad and 
stately as any of Jewry! Every onward movement of 
the age, every downward step into the solemn depths of 
my own soul, recalls thy oracles, O Jean Jacques!’’ 


Wordsworth 


Written in 1875, and included in Among My Books, 
Second Series, 1876. In writing this mature judgment of 
Wordsworth, Lowell worked over an earlier essay which 
he had published as an introduction to an edition of 
Wordsworth’s poems, Boston, 1854. Once again, in 
1884, as president of the Wordsworth Society, he re- 
viewed the work of the poet (Prose Works, vol. VI). Of 
the three essays, that written in 1875 is the best. It 
includes a sketch of Wordsworth’s life, amounting to 
some forty pages, which has been omitted in the present 
text: 

It is characteristic of Lowell as a critic that — perhaps 
in an effort to write impartially — he dealt rather severely 
with Wordsworth, whom he deeply esteemed, and leni- - 
ently with Rousseau, whom he cared little enough for. 
An acute study of Lowell as critic may be found in W. C. 
Brownell’s American Prose Masters, pp. 299-316. 

On the vogue of Wordsworth in America, see H. W. 
Garrod, Wordsworth, 1923, pp. 18-109. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


1809. Born, in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 29. 
1825-29. In Harvard College. 

1829-30. In Harvard Law School. 

1830-35. Studied medicine in Boston and Paris. 
1833. First volume of poems. 
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1847-82. Professor of anatomy in Harvard Medical 
School. 


1858. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
1859. The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
1861. Elsie Venner. 

1872. The Poet at the Breakfast-T able. 
1894. Died, in Boston, Oct. 7. 


Old Ironsides 


“One genuine lyric outburst, however, done in this 
year of the law, almost made him in a way actually 
famous. The frigate Constitution, historic indeed, but 
old and unseaworthy, then lying in the navy yard at 
Charlestown, was condemned by the Navy Department 
to be destroyed. Holmes read this in a newspaper para- 
graph, and it stirred him. On a scrap of paper, with a 
lead pencil, he rapidly shaped the impetuous stanzas of 
‘Old Ironsides,’ and sent them to the Daily Advertiser, 
of Boston. Fast and far they travelled through the 
newspaper press of the country; they were even printed 
in hand-bills and circulated about the streets of Wash- 
ington. An occurrence, which otherwise would prob- 
ably have passed unnoticed, now stirred a national 
indignation. The astonished Secretary made haste to 
retrace a step which he had taken quite innocently in 
the way of business. The Constitution’s tattered ensign 
was not torn down. The ringing, spirited verses gave the 
gallant ship a reprieve, which satisfied sentimentality, 
and a large part of the people of the United States had 
heard of O. W. Holmes, law student at Cambridge, who 
had only come of age a month ago’’ (Morse’s Life, vol. I, 
pp. 79-80). 

The foregoing quotation is from the standard Life and 
Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes by J. T. Morse, in 2 vols. 
For a brief account of his life and his writings, both verse 
and prose, read the chapter by B. Matthews on ‘‘ Writers 
of Familiar Verse’? in CHAL, vol. II. 


The Last Leaf 


““The poem was suggested by the sight of a figure well 
known to Bostonians [in 1831 or 1832], that of Major 
Thomas Melville, ‘the last of the cocked hats,’ as he was 
sometimes called. The Major had been a personable 
young man, very evidently, and retained evidence of it in 


The monumental pomp of age — 


which had something imposing and something odd about 
it for youthful eyes like mine. He was often pointed 
at as one of the ‘Indians’ of the famous ‘Boston Tea- 
Party’ of 1774. His aspect among the crowds of a later 
generation reminded me of a withered leaf which has 
held to its stem through the storms of autumn and 
winter, and finds itself still clinging to its bough while 
the new growths of spring are bursting their buds and 
spreading their foliage all around it. I make this explana- 
tion for the benefit of those who have been puzzled by 
the lines, 


The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring. 


““The way in which it came to be written in a some- 
what singular measure was this. I had become a little 
known as a versifier, and I thought that one or two other 
young writers were following my efforts with imitations, 
not meant as parodies and hardly to be considered im- 
provements on their models. I determined to write in.a 
measure which would at once betray any copyist. So 
far as it was suggested by any previous poem, the echo 
must have come from Campbell’s ‘Battle of the Baltic,’ 
with its short terminal lines, such as the last of these 
two, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore. 


But I do not remember any poem in the same measure 
except such as have been written since its publication” | 
(Holmes). 


The Chambered Nautilus 


Embedded in The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table are a 
number of Holmes’s poems of 1857-58, including ‘‘The 
Chambered Nautilus,’’ ‘‘The Living Temple,’ ‘‘The 
Voiceless,’’ and ‘‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece, or, The 
Wonderful ‘One-Hoss Shay.’’’ All of these are reprinted 
in the present volume, the first three among Holmes’s 
poems, and the ‘“‘One-Hoss Shay”’ in its original setting 
among the selections from The Autocrat (see p. 597). 

“The Chambered Nautilus’’ is introduced by the 
Autocrat as follows: ‘‘— Did I not say to you a little 
while ago that the universe swam in an ocean of simili- 
tudes and analogies? I will not quote Cowley, or Burns, 
or Wordsworth, just now, to show you what thoughts 
were suggested to them by the simplest natural objects, 
such as a flower or a leaf; but I will read you a few lines, 
if you do not object, suggested by looking at a section of 
one of those chambered shells to which is given the name 
of Pearly Nautilus....If you will look into Roget's 
Bridgewater Treatise, you will find a figure of one of 
these shells and a section of it. The last will show you 
the series of enlarging compartments successively dwelt 
in by the animal that inhabits the shell, which is built 
in a widening spiral. Can you find no lesson in this?”’ 
Cf. the lesson found by Emerson, in Nature, esp. pp. 368, 
378. 


The Living Temple 


‘‘Having read our company so much of the Professor’s 
talk about age and other subjects connected with physical 
life, I took the next Sunday morning to repeat to them 
the following poem of his, which I have had by me for 
some time. He calls it — I suppose for his professional 
friends — ‘The Anatomist’s Hymn,’ but I shall name it 
‘The Living Temple’’’ (The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table). 


The Voiceless 


‘Read what the singing-women — one to ten thousand 
of the suffering women — tell us, and think of the griefs 
that die unspoken! Nature is in earnest when she 
makes a woman; and there are women enough lying in 
the next churchyard with very commonplace blue slate- 
stones at their head and feet, for whom it was just as 
true that ‘all sounds of life assumed one tone of love’ 
as for Letitia Landon, of whom Elizabeth Browning said 
it; but she could give words to her grief, and they could 
not”’ (The Autocrat). 


The Boys 


Annually, from 1851 to 1889, Holmes brought a poem 
to the reunion of his college class — the famous class of 
1829, which included (in the order followed in the pres- 
ent poem) James Freeman Clarke, the ‘‘ Reverend’’; Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Peirce, ‘‘with the grave mathematical 
look”’; B. R. Curtis, justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
“with a three-decker brain’’; and S. F. Smith, author of 
‘* America.”’ 


To My Readers 


Prologue to the collected edition of Holmes’s poems, 
1862. 


Dorothy Q. 


“‘T cannot tell the story of Dorothy Q.,” said Holmes, 
“more simply in prose than I have told it in verse, but. 
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I can add something to it. Dorothy was the daughter 
of Judge Edmund Quincy, and the niece of Josiah Quincy, 
junior, the young patriot and orator who died just before 
the American Revolution, of which he was one of the 
most eloquent and effective promoters. The son of the 
latter, Josiah Quincy, the first mayor of Boston bearing 
that name, lived to a great age, one of the most useful 
and honored citizens of his time. 

“The canvas of the painting was so much decayed that 
it had to be replaced by a new one, in doing which the 
rapier thrust was of course filled up.’” 

A reproduction of the portrait is given in Scribner's 
Magazine for May, 1879. 


Vertias 


As Holmes said in a letter enclosing this sonnet and 
another to be read at a meeting of the New York Harvard 
Club: 

“At the first meeting of the Governors of the College 
under the Charter of 1642, held in the year 1643, it was 
‘ordered that there shall be a College seale in forme 
following,’ namely, a shield with three open books bearing 
the word Veritas. This motto was soon exchanged for 
In Christi gloriam; and this again shortly superseded by 
the one so long used, Christo et Ecclesie.’’ In the present 
sonnet he urged a return to the “‘earliest symbol”’ (line 14). 
The seal now bears both mottoes (Chrisio et Ecclesie and 
Veritas). Compare Lowell's use of the motto Veritas in 
the Commemoration Ode, strophe II, p. 528. 


At the Saturday Club 


“Nothing could be further from the ordinary idea of 
the romantic ‘man of genius,’’’ Mrs. James T. Fields 
said of Holmes, ‘‘than was his well-trimmed little figure, 
and nothing more surprising and delightful than the way 
in which his childishness of nature would break out and 
assert itself.... Given a dinner-table, with light and 
color and somebody occasionally to throw the ball, his 
spirits would rise and coruscate astonishingly. He was 
not unaware if men whom he considered his superiors 
were present; he was sure to make them understand that 
he meant to sit at their feet and listen to them, even if his 
own excitement ran away with him. ‘I’ve talked too 
much,’ he often said, with a feeling of sincere penitence, 
as he rose from the table. ‘I wanted to hear what our 
guest had to say.’ But the wise guest, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, usually led Dr. Holmes on until he forgot that he 
was not listening and replying.”’ 

Among the best of Holmes’s opportunities to ‘‘corus- 
cate astonishingly’’ were the meetings of the famous 
Saturday Club. ‘‘The Saturday Club was founded,” as 
he himself records, ‘‘or, rather, found itself in existence, 
without any organization, almost without parentage. It 
was natural enough that such men as Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Agassiz, Peirce, with Hawthorne, Motley, Sumner, 
when within reach, and others who would be good com- 
pany for them, should meet and dine together once in a 
while, as they did, in point of fact, every month, and as 
some who are still living, with other and newer members, 
still meet and dine. If some of them had not admired 
each other they would have been exceptions in the world 
of letters and science.... The club deserves being re- 
membered for having no constitution or by-laws, for 
making no speeches, reading no papers, observing no 
ceremonies, coming and going at will without remark, 
and acting out, though it did not proclaim the motto, 
‘Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?’”’ 

“Outside the sacred penetralia which were shut within 
his own front door, nothing else in Dr. Holmes’s life gave 
him so much pleasure as did this Club. He loved it; 
he hugged the thought of it. When he was writing to 
Lowell and Motley in Europe, he seemed to think that 
merely to name ‘The Club’ was enough to give a genial 


flavor to his page. He would tell who were present at 
the latest meeting, and where they sat. He would recur 
to those who used to come, and mention their habitual 
seats, — matters which his correspondents already knew 
perfectly well.... In the later days there came to be 
something pathetic about his attachment to that which 
still had existence and yet for him was almost all a 
memory. In 1883 he wrote to Lowell: ‘I go to the 
Saturday Club quite regularly, but the company is more 
of ghosts than of flesh and blood for me. I carry a 
stranger there now and then, introduce him to the mem- 
bers who happen to be there, and then say: There at that 
end used to sit Agassiz; here at this end Longfellow; 
Emerson used to be there, and Lowell often next him; 
on such an occasion Hawthorne was with us, at another 
time Motley, and Sumner, and smaller constellations, — 
nebule if you will, but luminous more or less in the 
provincial firmament”’ (Morse’s Life, vol. I, pp. 243-44). 

Emerson’s son, Dr. E. W. Emerson, writes in The 
Early Years of the Saturday Club, 1918, the official history: 
“The Hub was world enough for Holmes, as London was 
for Johnson, and he did it justice, and justified it. Partly 
because of his utter love for it, partly because of his 
asthma, he almost never roamed. I think he never saw 
nor had any conception of the great West with its new 
ambitions, cravings for vast elbow-room, and its aversion, 
having set its hand to the prairie plough, to look back to 
the sweet associations of the Past.’’ ‘‘Those not born on 
the banks of the Charles, and who find that their preced- 
ing generations will not fulfil the numerical conditions 
that the good Doctor requires for recognition as belonging 
to the Brahmin caste, may naturally chafe or laugh at his 
limitations, but, if they read his work through, they will 
easily pardon him, ‘because he loved much,’ and learn to 
love him.”’ 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 


When the Atlantic Monihly was founded in 1857, 
Lowell, as editor-in-chief, made- it a condition that 
Holmes should contribute -constantly. His judgment 
was doubtless even better than he realized; for when, 
with the first issue of the magazine, the Autocrat instal- 
ments began to appear, it was evident that a new prose 
writer of high distinction and wide appeal had been 
discovered. Holmes was then already forty-eight years 
old. A quarter of a century earlier, he had published, 
soon after his graduation from college, two papers under 
the title of ‘“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table’’ in 
the New England Magazine. To these early papers 
Holmes wittily refers when he begins his Aflantic series 
with the words, ‘‘I was just going to say, when I was 
interrupted....’’ With these words he embarks upon 
his rambling monologues before a group of boarders, 
whose portraits are gradually painted as the talk pro- 
ceeds. But the center of interest is the Autocrat’s 
(Holmes’s) mind, with its apparently inexhaustible flow 
of Gallic wit, worldly wisdom, penetrating logic, and 
poetic feeling. (Cf. the note to ‘‘At the Saturday Club,” 
just above.) 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


1807. Born, in Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17. 

1827-28. In Haverhill Academy. 

1828-32. Edited various journals. 

1831. Legends of New England. 

1833. Justice and Expediency; delegate to anti-. 
slavery convention, Philadelphia. 

1835. Member of the Massachusetts legislature. 

1836. Settled in Amesbury. 

1838-40. Edited The Pennsylvania Freeman. 

1843. Lays of My Home. 


1846, Voices of Freedom. 
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1848. Poems (collected edition). 
1850. Songs of Labor. 
1866. Snow-Bound. 
1867. The Tent on the Beach. 
1872. The Pennsylvania Pilgrim. 
1892. Died, in New Hampshire, Sept. 7. 


To William Lloyd Garrison 


This poem was ‘‘my youthful tribute to the great 
reformer when, himself a young man, he was sounding 
his trumpet in Essex County” (Whittier). ‘“‘My ac- 
quaintance with him,’’ Whittier wrote (Prose Works, 
189-90), ‘‘commenced in boyhood. My father was a 
subscriber to his first paper, the Free Press, and the 
humanitarian tone of his editorials awakened a deep 
interest in our little household, which was increased by a 
visit which he made us. When he afterwards edited the 
Journal of the Times, at Bennington, Vt., I ventured to 
write him a letter of encouragement and sympathy, urging 
him to continue his labors against slavery, and assuring 
him that he could ‘do great things,’ an unconscious 
prophecy which has been fulfilled beyond the dream of 
my boyish enthusiasm. The friendship thus commenced 
has remained unbroken through half a century, confirm- 
ing my early confidence in his zeal and devotion, and in 
the great intellectual and moral strength which he brought 
to the cause with which his name is identified.”’ 

This poem was read at the anti-slavery convention in 
Philadelphia, December, 1833. ‘‘I set a higher value on 
my name as appended to the Anti-Slavery Declaration of 
1833,’ Whittier said years later, ‘“‘than on the title-page 
of any book.’’ He steadfastly refused to omit from his 
collections of poems those which would offend Southern 
readers. He once wrote to a friend, ‘“‘I was never an 
enemy to the South or the holders of slaves. I inherited 
from my Quaker ancestry hatred of slavery, but not of 
slaveholders. To every call of suffering or distress in 
the South I have promptly responded to the extent of my 
ability. I was one of the very first to recognize the rare 
gift of the Carolinian poet Timrod, and I was the intimate 
friend of the lamented Paul H. Hayne, though both 
wrote fiery lyrics against the North.” 

For a short account of Whittier and his writings, see 
the chapter by W. M. Payne in CHAL, vol. II. For an 
excellent, very short sketch of his life, see B. Perry’s 
John G. Whittier, A Centenary Memoir, 1907. A longer 
life is by G. R. Carpenter, 1903. The standard Life and 
Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, 1894, in 2 vols., is by 
Sit Pickard. 


—VWemories 


“Tt was not without thought and deliberation, that in 
1888 he directed this poem to be placed at the head of 
his Poems Subjective and Reminiscent. He had never 
before publicly acknowledged how much of his heart 
was wrapped up in this delightful play of poetic fancy. 
The poem was written in 1841, and although the romance 
it embalms lies far back of this date, possibly there is a 
heart still beating which fully understands its meaning. 

The biographer can do no more than make this sugges- 
tion, which has the sanction of the poet’s explicit word. 
To a friend who told htm that Memories was her favorite 
poem, he said, ‘I love it too; but I hardly knew whether 
to publish it, it was so personal and near my heart’”’ 
(Pickard’s Life, vol. I, p. 276). 


Massachusetts to Virginia 


“Written on reading an account of the proceedings 
of the citizens of Norfolk, Va., in reference to George 
Latimer, the alleged fugitive slave, who was seized in 
Boston without warrant at the request of James B. 
Grey, of Norfolk, claiming to be his master. The case 


caused great excitement North and South, and led to 
the presentation of a petition to Congress, signed by 
more than fifty thousand citizens of Massachusetts, call- 
ing for such laws and proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution as should relieve the Commonwealth from all 
further participation in the crime of oppression. George 
Latimer himself was finally given free papers for the 
sum of four hundred dollars’’ (Whittier). 


The Lumbermen 


Whittier wrote several ‘“‘“Songs of Labor’’ in 1845-46, 
and published them, first in magazines, then in a volume 
of Songs of Labor and Other Poems, 1850. ‘‘The Lumber- 
men” first appeared in the Democratic Review. Other 
New England laborers were represented in ‘‘The Ship- 
Builders,’ ‘‘The Shoemakers,’’ ‘‘The Fishermen,” ‘‘The 
Drovers,” and ‘‘The Huskers.’ For the Dedication pre- 
fixed to these songs in 1850, see p. 610. 


Proem 


Written as an introduction to the collected poems pub- 
lished in 1848 (though dated 1849). 


Song of Slaves in the Desert 


““Sebah, Oasis of Fezzan, toth March, 1846. — This 
evening the female slaves were unusually excited in sing- 
ing, and I had the curiosity to ask my negro servant, 
Said, what they were singing about. As many of them 
were natives of his own country, he had no difficulty in 
translating the Mandara or Bornou language. I had 
often asked the Moors to translate their songs for me, 
but got no satisfactory account from them. Said at first 
said, ‘Oh, they sing of Rubee’ (God). ‘What do you 
mean?’ I replied, impatiently. ‘Oh, don’t you know?’ 
he continued, ‘they asked God to give them their Atka 
(certificate of freedom). I inquired, ‘Is that all?’ Said: 
‘No; they say, ‘‘Where are we going? The world is large. 
O God! Where are we going? O God!’’’ TI inquired, 
‘What else?’ Said: ‘They remember their country, 
Bornou, and say, ‘‘ Bornou was a pleasant country, full of 
all good things; but this is a bad country, and we are miser- 
able!’’’ ‘Do they say anything else?’ Said: ‘No; they 
repeat these words over and over again, and add, “O 
God! give us our Atka, and let us return again to our dear 
home!””’ 


“T am not surprised I got little satisfaction when I ] 


asked the Moors about the songs of their slaves. Who 
will say that the above words are not a very appropriate 
song? What could have been more congenially adapted 
to their then woful condition? It is not to be wondered 
at that these poor bondwomen cheer up their hearts, in 
their long, lonely, and painful wanderings over the desert; 


with words and sentiments like these; but I have often - 


observed that their fatigue and sufferings were too great 
for them to strike up this melancholy dirge, and many 
days their plaintive strains never broke over the silence 
of the desert.’’ — Richardson's Journal in Africa. (Whit- 
tier’s note.) 


Ichabod 


“This poem was the outcome of the surprise and 
grief and forecast of evil consequences which I felt on 
reading the Seventh of March speech of Daniel Webster 
in support of the ‘Compromise,’ and the Fugitive Slave 
Law. No partisan or personal enmity dictated it. 
the contrary my admiration of the splendid personality 
and intellectual power of the great senator was never 
stronger than when I laid down his speech, and, in one 
of the saddest moments of my life, penned my pro- 
tEStr ot 

‘‘But death softens all resentments, and the conscious- 
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- ness of a common inheritance of frailty and weakness 
modifies the severity of judgment. Years after, in ‘The 
Lost Occasion,’ I gave utterance to an almost universal 
regret that the great statesman did not live to see the 
flag which he loved trampled under the feet of Slavery, 
and, in view of this desecration, make his last days 
glorious in defence of ‘Liberty and Union, one and 
inseparable’’’ (Whittier). 

For the significance of the title, see 1 Samuel, 1v, 19-22 
(‘‘And she named the child Ichabod, saying, The glory is 
departed from Israel’’). Lowell, in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, June, 1846, had already said of Webster, 
“Shall not the Recording Angel write Ichabod after the 
name of this man in the great book of Doom?’’ (Scudder, 
I, 201). 


Songs of Labor, Dedication 


See the note to ‘‘The Lumbermen,”’ p. 1032, above. — 
The debt to Emerson’s ‘‘Rhodora,’’ in line 22 of this 
dedication, was acknowledged by Whittier himself. 


Maud Muller 


“The poem,’’ said Whittier, ‘‘had no real foundation 


in fact, though a hint of it may have been found in | 


recalling an incident, trivial in itself, of a journey on the 
picturesque Maine seaboard with my sister some years 
before it was written. We had stopped to rest our tired 
horse under the shade of an apple-tree, and refresh him 
with water from a little brook which rippled through the 
stone wall across the road. <A very beautiful young girl 
in scantest summer attire was at work in the hay-field, 
and as we talked with her we noticed that she strove 
to hide her bare feet by raking hay over them, blush- 
ing as she did so, through the tan of her cheek and 
neck.”’ 

For the ‘‘might-have-been’’ of Whittier’s own life 
see his letters to Elizabeth Lloyd, first published in 1922 
(entitled Whittier’s Unknown Romance). 


Burns 


‘*When I was fourteen years old my first schoolmaster, 
Joshua Coffin, the able, eccentric historian of Newbury, 
brought with him to our house a volume of Burns’s 
poems, from which he read, greatly to my delight. I 
begged him to leave the book with me, and set myself 
at once to the task of mastering the glossary of the 
Scottish dialect at its close. This was about the first 
poetry I had ever read (with the exception of that of the 
' Bible, of which I had been a close student), and it had a 
lasting influence upon me. I began to make rhymes 
myself, and to imagine stories and adventures’’ (Whittier, 
in his ‘‘ Autobiographical Letter’’). 

“One day we had a call from a ‘pawky auld carle’ of 
a wandering Scotchman. To him I owe my first intro- 
duction to the songs of Burns. After eating his bread 
and cheese and drinking his mug of cider he gave us 
‘Bonny Doon,’ ‘Highland Mary’ and ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 
He had a rich, full voice, and entered heartily into the 
spirit of his lyrics. I have since listened to the same 
melodies from the lips of Dempster, than whom the 
Scottish bard has had no sweeter or truer interpreter; 
but the skilful performance of the artist lacked the novel 
charm of the gaberlunzie’s singing in the old farmhouse 
kitchen’’ (Whittier, ‘‘ Yankee Gypsies,’’ in Prose Works, 
vol. I, pp. 335-37). 


Skipper Treson’s Ride 


While Whittier was a student in Haverhill Academy in 
1828, he was told the story of the Skipper by a school- 
mate, and began to write the ballad. He did not finish 
and publish it, however, until 1857, when it appeared in 


the Atlantic Monthly. Lowell, editor of the Atlantic, 
proposed the use of dialect in the refrain. 

When Samuel Roads, Jr., author of a History of Marble- 
head (1879), asserted that Captain Ireson was not respon- 
sible for the abandonment of the ship, Whittier, lover of 
the truth, wrote to him: ‘I have no doubt that thy 
version of Skipper Ireson’s ride is the correct one. My 
verse was founded solely on a fragment of rhyme which 
I heard from one of my early schoolmates, a native of 
Marblehead. I supposed the story to which it referred 
dated back at least a century. I knew nothing of the 
participators, and the narrative of the ballad was pure 
fancy. I am glad for the sake of truth and justice that 
the real facts are given in thy book. I certainly would 
not knowingly do injustice to any one, dead or living. 
I am very truly thy friend, JOHN G. WHITTIER.”’ 


Telling the Bees 


“‘A remarkable custom, brought from the Old Country, 
formerly prevailed in the rural districts of New England. 
On the death of a member of the family, the bees were 
at once informed of the event, and their hives dressed in 
mourning. This ceremonial was supposed to be neces- 
sary to prevent the swarms from leaving their hives and 
seeking a new home’”’ (Whittier). 

“The place Whittier had in mind in writing ‘Telling 
the Bees’ was his birthplace. There were bee-hives on 
the garden terrace near the well-sweep, occupied perhaps 
by the descendants of Thomas Whittier’s bees. The 
approach to the house from over the northern shoulder 
of Job’s Hill by a path that was in constant use in his 
boyhood and is still in existence, is accurately described 
in the poem. The ‘gap in the old wall’ is still to be 
seen, and ‘the stepping-stones in the shallow brook’ are 
still in use. His sister’s garden was down by the brook- 
side in front of the house, and her daffodils are perpetu- 
ated and may now be found in their season each year in 
that place. The red-barred gate, the poplars, the cattle 
yard with ‘the white horns tossing above the wall,’ 
these were all part of Whittier’s boy life on the old farm”’ 
(Pickard’s Life, II, 414-15). 


Barbara Frietchie 


For the source, see Pickard’s Life, II, 454-590. — ‘‘The 
poem of ‘ Barbara Frietchie,’’’ Whittier said, ‘‘was written 
in good faith. The story was no invention of mine. It 
came to me from sources which I regarded as entirely 
reliable; it had been published in newspapers, and had 
gained public credence in Washington and Maryland 
before my poem was written.: I had no reason to doubt 
its accuracy then, and I am still constrained to believe 
that it had foundation in fact. If I thought otherwise 
I should not hesitate to express it. I have no pride of 
authorship to interfere with my allegiance to truth.”’ If 
the story did have “foundation in fact,’’ it is probable 
that the fact was very freely elaborated in the version 
that Whittier followed. 


Laus Deo! 


“The poem ‘Laus Deo!’ was suggested to Mr. Whittier 
as he sat in the Friends’ meeting-house in Amesbury, 
and listened to the bells and the cannon which were pro- 
claiming the passage of the constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery, in 1865. It was the regular Fifth day 
meeting, and as the Friends sat in silence, their: hearts 
responded to the joy that filled all the outside air”’ 
(Pickard, II, 488). The poem, said Whittier, ‘‘wrote 
itself, or rather sang itself, while the bells rang.” 


Snow-Bound 


‘The inmates of the family at the Whittier homestead 
who are referred to in the poem were my father, mother, 
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my brother and two sisters, and my uncle and aunt, both 
unmarried. In addition, there was the district school- 
master, who boarded with us. The ‘not unfeared, half- 
welcome guest’ was Harriet Livermore, daughter of Judge 
Livermore, of New Hampshire, a young woman of fine 
natural ability, enthusiastic, eccentric, with slight control 
over her violent temper, which sometimes made her 
religious profession doubtful. She was equally ready to 
exhort in school-house prayer-meetings and dance in a 
Washington ball-room, while her father was a member of 
Congress. She early embraced the doctrine of the Second 
Advent, and felt it her duty to proclaim the Lord’s speedy 
coming. With this message she crossed the Atlantic and 
spent the greater part of a long life in travelling over 
Europe and Asia. She lived some time with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, a woman as fantastic and mentally strained as 
herself, on the slope of Mt. Lebanon, but finally quar- 
relled with her in regard to two white horses with red 
marks on their backs which suggested the idea of saddles, 
on which her titled hostess expected to ride into Jerusalem 
with the Lord. A friend of mine found her, when quite 
an old woman, wandering in Syria with a tribe of Arabs, 
who with the Oriental notion that madness is inspiration, 
accepted her as their prophetess and leader. At the 
time referred to in ‘Snow-Bound’ she was boarding at the 
Rocks Village, about two miles from us. 

“In my boyhood, in our lonely farm-house, we had 
scanty sources of information; few books and only a 
small weekly newspaper. Our only annual was the 
Almanac. Under such circumstances story- telling was 
a necessary resource in the long winter evenings. My 
father when a young man had traversed the wilderness 
to Canada, and could tell us of his adventures with 
Indians and wild beasts, and of his sojourn in the French 
villages. My uncle was ready with his record of hunting 
and fishing and, it must be confessed, with stories, which 
he at least half believed, of witchcraft and apparitions. 
My mother, who was born in the Indian-haunted region 
of Somersworth, New Hampshire, between Dover and 
Portsmouth, told us of the inroads of the Savages, and 
the narrow escape of her ancestors. She described 
strange people who lived on the Piscataqua and Cocheco, 
among whom was Bantam the sorcerer. I have in my 
possession the wizard’s ‘conjuring book,’ which he sol- 
emnly opened when consulted. It isa copy of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s Magic, printed in 1651, dedicated to Dr. 
Robert Child, who, like Michael Scott, had learned 


the art of glammorie 
In Padua beyond the sea, 


and who is famous in the annals of Massachusetts, where 
he was at one time a resident, as the first man who 
dared petition the General Court for liberty of conscience. 
The full title of the book is Three Books of Occult Phi- 
losophy, by Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Knight, Doctor of 
both Laws, Counsellor to Ce@sar’s Sacred Majesty and 
Judge of Prerogative Court’’ (Whittier). 


Abraham Davenport 


“The famous Dark Day of New England, May 19, 
1780, was a physical puzzle for many years to our ances- 
tors, but its occurrence brought something more than 
philosophical speculation into the minds of those who 
passed through it. The incident of Colonel Abraham 
Davenport’s sturdy protest is a matter of history” 
(Whittier). 


The Meeting 


This poem and ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness” express much 
of Whittier’s spiritual experience. Compare the following 
prose passages, given in Pickard’s Life, II, 262 fol.: 

“I have to lament over protracted seasons of doubt 
and darkness, to shrink back from the discovery of some 


latent unfaithfulness and insincerity, to find evil at the 
bottom of seeming good, to abhor myself for selfishness . 
and pride and vanity, which at times manifest them- 
selves, —- in short, to find the law of sin and death still 
binding me. My temperament, ardent, impetuous, im- 
aginative, powerfully acted upon from without, keenly 
susceptible to all influences from the intellectual world, 
as well as to those of nature, in her varied manifestations, 
is, I fear, ill adapted to that quiet, submissive, introverted 
state of patient and passive waiting for direction and 
support under these trials and difficulties.’’ 

“We believe in the Scriptures, because they believe in 
us, because they repeat the warnings and admonitions 
and promises of the indwelling Light and Truth, because 
we find the law and prophets in our souls. We agree with 
Luther, that ‘the Scriptures are not to be understood 
but by that very spirit by which they were written,’ and 
with Calvin, that ‘it is necessary that the same spirit 
which spoke by the mouth of the prophets should con- 
vince our hearts that they faithfully delivered that which 
God committed to them.” 

‘““My ground of hope for myself and for Hiuntanity: is 
in that Divine fullness of love which was manifested in 
the life, teachings, and self-sacrifice of Christ. In the 
infinite mercy of God so revealed, and not in any work 


_or merit of our nature, I humbly, yet very hopefully 


trust. I regard Christianity as a life, rather than a 
creed; and in judging of my fellow-men I can use no 
other standard than that which our Lord and Master has 
given us, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’” 

‘I do believe that the Divine love and compassion 
follow us in all worlds, and that the Heavenly Father 
will do the best that is possible for every creature He has 
made. What that will be must be left to his infinite 
wisdom and goodness.”’ 

For a study of Whittier’s spiritual experience in rela- 
tion to his love of nature, see the second chapter in 
N. Foerster’s Nature in American Literature. 


Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) 


For a study of Lincoln as literary artist, see the inter- 
esting chapter by N. W. Stephenson in CHAL, vol. III, 
or a book, Abraham Lincoln, Master of Words, by D. K. 
Dodge. The reader has doubtless read a good biography 
of Lincoln. If not: — Brand Whitlock’s Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1909, revised 1916, is an excellent brief work; Lord 
Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln, 1916, is a fascinating 
study from a detached point of view; J. G. Nicolay’s 
Short Life of Abraham Lincoln, 1904, is an abridgment 
of the monumental 10-volume work by Nicolay and Hay. © 
For Lincoln during the war, consult J. F. Rhodes, History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. 


Gettysburg Address 


This brief address followed the two-hour oration de- 
livered by the accomplished Edward Everett, speaker of 
the day. ‘Mr. Everett ended in a brilliant peroration, 
the echoes of which were lost in the long and hearty 
plaudits of the great multitude, and thén President Lin- 
coln arose to fill the part assigned him in the programme. 
It was a trying ordeal to fittingly crown with a few brief 
sentences the ceremonies of such a day and such an 
achievement in oratory; finished, erudite, apparently 
exhaustive of the theme, replete with all the strength of 
scholastic method and the highest graces of literary 
culture. If there arose in the minds of any discriminating 
listener on the platform a passing doubt whether Mr. 
Lincoln would or could properly honor the unique occa- 
sion, that doubt vanished with his opening sentence; for 
then and there the President pronounced an address of 
dedication so pertinent, so brief yet so comprehensive, 
so terse yet so eloquent, linking the deeds of the present 
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to the thoughts of the future, with simple words, in such 
‘living, original, yet exquisitely molded, maxim-like 
phrases that the best critics have awarded it an unques- 
tioned rank as one of the world’s masterpieces in rhetorical 
art’’ (Nicolay and Hay). ; 

With Lincoln’s concluding words compare the definition 
of the American idea by Theodore Parker in a speech 
before the New England Anti-Slavery Convention in 
1850: ‘“‘a democracy, that is, a government of all the 
people, by all the people, for all the people’’ (quoted by 
C. H. Ibershoff, The Dial, New York, Oct. 25, 1917, p. 
407). Lincoln rescued this definition from oblivion and 
made it his own by using it with supreme effect. 


A Leiter 


“Among the letters, perhaps the most impressive is 
that written to Mrs. Bixby, the mother of five sons who 
had died fighting for the Union in the armies of the 
North. It is short, and it deals with a theme on which 
hundreds of letters are written daily. But I do not 
know where the nobility of self-sacrifice for a great cause, 
and of the consolation which the thought of a sacrifice so 
made should bring, is set forth with such simple and 
pathetic beauty. Deep must be the fountains from 
which there issues so pure a stream’’ (James Bryce). 


Songs and Ballads of the War 


of the Secession 


James R. Randall (1839-1909) was a teacher in a 
college in Louisiana when he dashed off ‘‘My Maryland,”’ 
in great excitement, upon hearing of the attack on the 
Massachusetts troops, in 1861, in his native city of Balti- 
more. Published in the New Orleans Delia, the poem 
was soon copied in nearly all the Southern papers. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe (1819-1910), before the war 
devoted to the abolition of slavery and after the war to 
woman’s suffrage, was impressed with the unworthiness 
of the words of the popular song “‘John Brown’s Body,” 
while in Washington in December, 1861, and wrote as a 
substitute the tense stanzas of her ‘‘ Battle-Hymn,”’ first 
published in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1862. 

George Henry Boker (1823-90), Pennsylvania poet and 
imitator of the Elizabethan drama, wrote his ‘‘ Dirge 
for a Soldier’’ on the death of General Philip Kearny. 

Thomas Buchanan Read (1822-72), a Pennsylvania 
poet of distinction in his day, is now remembered mainly 
for his spirited, if historically inaccurate ‘‘Sheridan’s 
Ride.’’” (For a general account of Boker and Read, see 
W. P. Trent’s History of American Literature, pp. 474- 
76.) 

Abram J. Ryan, born in Virginia, chaplain in the Con- 
federate army, at the end of the war became popular as 
the author of ‘““The Sword of Robert Lee’’ and ‘The 
Conquered Banner.’’ The latter ‘‘was written under 
somewhat the same circumstance as ‘My Maryland’ — 
written in less than an hour as he brooded over the 
thought of the dead soldiers and the lost cause’’ (Mims). 

For a survey of all the verse occasioned by the war, 
see, in CHAL, vol. II, W. D. Howe’s chapter on the 
poets of the North and E. Mims’s chapter on the poets 
of the South. 


Walt Whitman 


Born, at West Hills, Long Island, May 
ay; 
c. 1824-33. In Brooklyn. 


1819. 


_ 1833-36. In New York(?) 
1836-41. Taught in Long Island schools. 
1841-48. Engaged in journalism in New York. 


1848. Traveled to the West and South (3 
months as journalist in New Orleans). 

1848-62. In Brooklyn, engaged chiefly in journal- 
ism. 

1855. Leaves of Grass (12 poems). 

1856. Leaves of: Grass, 2d ed. (32 poems). 

1863-73. In Washington (hospitals, government 
clerkships). 

1865. Drum-Tapbs. 

1871. Democratic Vistas. 

1873. Settled in Camden, N.J. 

1882. Specimen Days and Collect. 

1891-92. Leaves of Grass, 9th ed. (comprising all 
poems). 

1892. . Died, at Camden, March 26. 


- Song of Myself 


Leaves of Grass, 1855 (in which volume this poem is 
the first and longest) came rather late in Whitman’s 
career, and upon it many influences converged: his an- 
cestral heritage, his scant schooling, his contact with 
nature and with the human life of cities, his reading in 
literature ancient and modern, his responsiveness to the 
time-spirit (the humanitarian impulse, the romantic and 
Transcendental mood of revolt and emphasis on the self, 
etc.).. The chief materials for a study of these influences 
are his early writings in his collected Prose Works; The 
Gathering of the Forces, 1920, 2 vols. of uncollected prose 
of 1846-47; and especially The Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman, 1921, 2 vols. These are books 
for the special student. The ordinary reader may con- 
tent himself with a close reading of E. Holloway’s chapter 
in CHAL, vol. II, an excellent presentation of the known 
facts about Whitman. From this, he may be tempted 
to proceed to B. Perry’s Walt Whitman, 1906, the best 
biography, or to the absorbing if not wholly trustworthy 
biographical study by Léon Bazalgette, Walt Whitman, 
the Man and His Work, translated from the French, 1920. 
Here may also be mentioned the laudatory interpretative 
study of Whitman (1806)-by his friend and disciple John 
Burroughs, a selection from which appears on pp. 810-II 
of the present volume; the hostile view of Whitman by 
G. Santayana in the chapter ‘‘ The Poetry of Barbarism”’ 
in Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (1900); and the 
critical essay on Whitman in S. P. Sherman’s Americans 
(1922). The poetry of Whitman has become a battle- 
ground in modern criticism. Whether the reader joins 
the pro’s or the con’s or seeks to remain neutral, he 
cannot evade the fact that, historically considered, the 
little collection of poems published by Whitman in 1855 
under the title Leaves of Grass is closely comparable with 
the little collection of poems published by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge in 1798 under the title of Lyrical Ballads. 
Both mark an epoch in the national literary history; 
and in international influence, Whitman’s book seems 
destined to be the more important of the two. 

The first edition of Whitman’s book, published in July, 
1855, amounted to fewer than 900 copies, most of which he 
gave to critics and friends. It contained a preface of 10 
pages and 95 pages of poems printed without titles. The 
Preface (now in Prose Works) is vague and incoherent in 
expression; a better, far more lucid statement of Whit- 
man’s purpose may be found in Democratic Vistas, written 
many years later, after Whitman had come to see his total 
drift more clearly. (Selections from it are given on pp. 
701-12 of the present volume.) The 1855 Preface has been 
summarized by B. Perry: ‘‘The book is scarcely to be un- 
derstood without it, and in the long list of dissertations by 
poets upon the nature of poetry, it would be difficult to 
point to one more vigorous and impassioned, although 
much of it is as inconsecutive as the essays of Emerson 
which helped to inspire it. Its general theme is the inspi- 
ration which the United States offers to the great poet. 
America does not repel the past, he declares, although the 
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life has gone out of the past. Here, in this teeming na- 
tion of nations, is the fullest poetical nature known to 
history. The genius of the United States is best shown in 
the common people, and the American poet must express 
their life. He must love the earth and sun and the 
animals, despise riches, give alms to every one that asks, 
stand up for the stupid and crazy. He must reéxamine all 
that he has been told at school or church or in any book, 
and dismiss whatever insults his own soul. Thus his very 
flesh becomes a great poem. He is at one with the uni- 
verse, and feels the harmony of things with»man. He 
brings all things to bear upon the individual character. 
The ‘art of art’ is simplicity; it is to speak in literature 
with the perfect rectitude of animals and trees. Thus the 
great poet is marked by unconstraint and defiance of 
precedent. He sees that the soul is as great as anything 
outside of it; that there is no antagonism between poetry 
and science, or between the natural and the supernatural, 
— everything being miraculous and divine. General laws 
rule, and these make for happiness. The poet, further- 
more, must be a champion of political liberty. He must 
recognize that the actual facts of the American republic 
are superior to fiction and romance. ... The work of the 
priests is done. Every man shall henceforth be his own 
priest, finding his inspiration in the real objects of today, 
in America. The English language — ‘the speech of the 
proud and melancholy races and of all who aspire’ — is to 
be the chosen tongue. The poems distilled from other 
poems will probably pass away, but the soul of the nations 
will advance half way to meet the soul of its true poets.” 
After this Preface come the twelve poems of the 1855 
edition, without heading, but later entitled: ‘‘Song of My- 
self’’ (given in text, p. 635), ‘‘A Song for Occupations,”’ 
“To Think of Time”’ (p. 667), ‘‘The Sleepers,” ‘‘I Sing the 
Body Electric,’ ‘‘Faces,’’ ‘‘Song of the Answerer,” 
‘“‘Europe”’ (p. 671), “‘A Boston Ballad’’ (p. 672), ‘‘There 
Was a Child Went Forth” (p. 673), ‘‘Who Learns My 
_ Lesson Complete” (p. 674), and ‘‘Great Are the Myths.” 
The poems given in our text amply suffice to indicate the 
contents and spirit of the 1855 edition. Note, however, 
that our version is the final, not the original; although 
the differences are, generally, insignificant. 
On the free verse form invented by Whitman, see the 
note to ‘“‘Europe,’’ below. 


Lo Think of Time 


Here, as in passages of ‘‘Song of Myself’’ and in many 
later poems, Whitman broods on death and the grave. 
From boyhood on, he was fond of musing in cemeteries. 
He was always devoted to Bryant, ‘‘one of the best poets 
in the world,’’ whose indebtedness to the eighteenth- 
century English ‘‘graveyard school’’ of writers has been 
noted (p. 1011). See his review of Bryant, nine years be- 
fore Leaves of Grass, in Uncollected Poetry and Prose, 1, 128- 
29, and his earliest extant poems (ibid., 1-31), especially 
the first poem of all, ‘‘Our Future Lot,’’ published in a 
newspaper in 1838, when Whitman was nineteen. 


Europe 


Whitman meditated and experimented much before 
adopting the free verse form of Leaves of Grass. It was 
probably in 1849, when he was thirty, making a second 
journey down the Ohio, that he wrote, in short-line free 
verse, ‘‘Isle of Belle Riviére’’ (Blennerhassett Island), — 
see Uncoll. P. and P.,1, 24-25. In March of the next year 
he published ‘‘ Blood-Money’”’ 
in June “‘ The House of Friends” (Uncoll. P. and P., 1, 25- 
27). A week later ‘‘Resurgemus’’ appeared in the New 
York Tribune (ibid., 27-30). 

“Resurgemus”’ is the only one of these poems that 
Whitman used in his 1855 book. ‘‘Just what is wanting 
to make true Leaves of Grass verse of these early contribu- 
tions to Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune can be dis- 


(now in Prose Works) and. 
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covered by comparing the original text of ‘Resurgemus’ 
with the version of that poem in the 1855 edition of the 
Leaves....A few ‘stock poetical touches’ remain to be 
eliminated, but the chief alteration to be made is not in 
the diction or phrasing, but in the line length. The style 
in the later version is rendered more coherent, and there is 
an increased parallelism within the line and between the 
lines. The whole is given a more impressive dignity by 
doubling the length of most of the lines, which yet can be 
accommodated on a large octavo page, the distinction be- 
tween the original verses being preserved by means of a 
series of points in the middle of each line. ... Most im- 
portant of all, as giving us the working principle which 
Whitman next evolved, the line is now based on an idea, 
stated with or without explication, and a free rhythm, 
rather than upon any predetermined standard of measure- 
ment’’ (Holloway, Uncoll. P. and P., I. xci-ii). — The 
differences between our text of this poem (p. 67%) and the 
text of 1855 are trifling. 

Since 1860, “‘ Resurgemus,’’ which had no title in 1855, 
has been named ‘‘ Europe, the 72d and 73d Years of These 
States.’’ It was called forth by the 1848 revolutions in 
Europe and the reactionary events that followed. 


A Boston Ballad 


The political events of American history, from the voy- 
age of ‘Columbus to the death of Lincoln, have an impor- 


tant place in Whitman’s conception of the American de- 


mocracy. From his childhood, when he was kissed by the 
visiting hero Lafayette, through his editorial training in 
early manhood, and his Western and Southern experience, 
and the war that established the Union, he cherished the 
traditions of American history and associated himself with 
the history being enacted in his own time. The period of 
the Revolution, in particular, was as near to him as the 
War of the Secession is tous. Thus, ina Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle editorial of 1846, he wrote, on the passing of Revolu- 
tionary veterans, ‘‘ Alas! the passing upward of these old 
patriots always makes us sad — for while they are with us, 
the scenes of the Liberty-birth are to our mind as vivid as 
the light; and often, as we have looked upon the revered 
features of some of the Revolution’s sons, and seen the 
fiery glow which illumined face and eye, as he spoke of the 
men and scenes of the sacred days, and dwelt upon the 
cherished name and fame of the matchless WASHING- 
TON — often, with our whole heart, have we thanked 
God that we were vouchsafed this communion with these 
men — the instruments wherewith He builded up this 
freest nation of the earth.’” And a few days before: ‘‘ But 
the spirits of those sturdy heroes will live — and at times 
and anon, when the wild whirlwind of faction rises, and 
demagogues would strike the dagger in the dark, their 
phantom forms shall stalk into the council-hall, or hover 
before the eyes of the maddened people, or lay the icy 
grasp upon the traitor’s lifted arm, or whisper a timely 
caution in the Senator's ear — to save or serve the land they 
loved so well when living.” 

“‘A Boston Ballad, 1854”’’ appeared in the 1855 Leaves. 
“He directs a mocking and colloquial page of satire 
against the ’cute Bostonians of 1854. Whitman’s dislike 
of Boston is never for a moment concealed; Jonathan the 
Yankee he detests. And now he brings home to him the 
profits of his bargaining; he has dethroned King George 
only to set up in his place this Republican President, 


Pierce of New Hampshire, who in these loud-echoing — 


streets employs the strength of America upon the capture 
of a fugitive slave’’ (H. B. Binns, Life of Walt Whitman, 
1905). 


There Was a Child Went Forth 


Among the Leaves of 1855 is this autobiographical sum- 
mary of Whitman’s early experience — his parents, the 
men and women in the streets, the wonderful life of nature 
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inland and by the sea — the shaping influences on the 
child that went forthinto the world. These influences are 
vividly portrayed in Bazalgette’s Walt Whitman, Part 
One. For the effect of these influences on his poems (es- 
pecially the many poems of the ocean), see Nature in 
American Literature, ch. VI. 


Who Learns My Lesson Complete? 


In Leaves, 1855. Watts-Dunton’s well-known descrip- 
tion of the romantic movement as “‘the Renascence of 
Wonder’”’ may be considered in connection with this poem 
and many passages in other poems of Whitman. ‘‘The 
phrase, the Renascence of Wonder,’ said Watts-Dunton, 
‘‘merely indicates that there are two great impulses gov- 
erning man, and probably not man only, but the entire 
world of conscious life; the impulse of acceptance — the 
impulse to take unchallenged and for granted all the phe- 
nomena of the outer world as they are— and the impulse to 
confront, these phenomena with eyes of inquiry and won- 
der’’ (Poetry and The Renascence of Wonder, pp. 237-38). 


To You 


Leaves, second edition, 1856. Whitman’s contrast be- 
tween an inferior conforming self and a free creative self is 
similar to yet different from Emerson’s idea of self-reli- 
ance. Whitman’s conception reappears plainly in the work 
of some of his followers, such as James Oppenheim, born 
in 1882 (see the note on p. 1058, last paragraph). 


Song of the Open Road 


Leaves, second edition. Compare the ‘‘vagabondage’ 
of Rousseau, the German romantics, Wordsworth, etc.; in 
‘ater American literature, Carman, Hovey, ete. 


Crossing Brooklyn Ferry 


Leaves, second edition. ‘‘Remember,’’ said Whitman, 
“the book arose out of my life in Brooklyn and New York 
from 1838 to 1855, absorbing a million people with an 
intimacy, an eagerness, an abandon, probably never 
equalled”"’ (q. in Bucke’s Life, p. 67). 

“Living in Brooklyn or New York city from this time 
forward, my life, then, and still more the following years, 
was curiously identified with Fulton ferry, already becom- 
ing the greatest of its sort in the world for general impor- 
tance, volume, variety, rapidity, and picturesqueness. Al- 
most daily, later (50 to 60), I cross’d on the boats, often 
up in the pilot-houses where ! could get a full sweep, ab- 
sorbing shows, accompaniments, surroundings. What 
oceanic currents, eddies, underneath — the great tides of 
humanity also, with ever-shifting movements! Indeed, 
I have always had a passion for ferries; to me they afford 
inimitable, streaming, never-failing, living poems. The 
river and bay scenery, all about New Vork island, any 
time of a fine day — the hurrying, splashing sea-tides -—— 
the changing panorama of steamers, all sizes, often a 
string of big ones outward bound to distant ports — the 
myriads of white sail’d schooners, sloops, skiffs, and the 
marvellously beautiful yachts—the majestic Sound 
boats as they rounded the Battery and came along to- 
wards 5, afternoon, eastward bound — the prospect off to- 
wards Staten Island, or down the Narrows, or the other 
way up the Hudson — what refreshment of spirit such 
sights and experiences gave me years ago (and many a 
time since)! My old pilot friends, the Balsirs, Johnny 
Cole, Ira Smith, William White, and my young ferry 
friend, Tom Gere — how well I remember them all!” 
(Whitman, Specimen Days.) 


Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking 


As first printed, in the New York Saturday Press, Dec. 
24, 1859, this poem bore the title ‘‘A Child’s Reminis- 


cence.’’ It is, says Binns (Life, 12), ‘‘a memory of the 
May days when the boy discovered a mocking-birds’ nest 
containing four pale green eggs, among the briars by the 
beach, and watched over them there from day to day till 
presently the mother-bird disappeared; and then of those 
September nights when, escaping from his bed, he ran 
barefoot down on to the shore through the windy moon- 
light, flung-himself upon the sand, and listened to the 
desolate singing of the widowed he-bird close beside the 
surf. There, in the night, with the sea and the wind, he 
lay utterly absorbed in the sweet, sad singing of that pas- 
sion, some mystic response awakening in his soul; till in an 
ecstasy of tears which flooded his young cheeks, he felt, 
rather than understood, the world-meaning hidden in the 
thought of death.’’ See the note on “To Think of Time,” 
page 1036, above. 


Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Cf. the poem ‘‘ The Prairie-Grass Dividing,’ and many 
passages on the West in Specimen Days; for example — 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LITERATURE 


Lying by one rainy day in Missouri to rest after quite a 
long exploration — first-trying a big volume I found there 
of ‘‘ Milton, Young, Gray, Beattie and Collins,’’ but giving 
it up for a bad job — enjoying however for awhile, as often 
before, the reading of Walter Scott’s poems, ‘‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’’ ‘‘Marmion,’’.and so on — I stopp’d and 
laid down the book, and ponder’d the thought of a poetry 
that should in due time express and supply the teeming 
region I was in the midst of, and have briefly touch’d 
upon. One’s mind needs but a moment’s deliberation any- 
where in the United States to see clearly enough that all 
the prevalent book and library poets, either as imported 
from Great Britain, or follow’d and doppel-gang'd here, 
are foreign to our States, copiously as they are read by us 
all. But to fully understand not only how absolutely in 
opposition to our times and lands, and how little and 
cramp’d, and what anachronisms and absurdities many of 
their pages are, for American purposes, one must dwell or 
travel awhile in Missouri, Kansas and Colorado, and get 
rapport with their people and country. 

Will the day ever come — no matter how long deferr’d 
— when those models and lay-figures from the British 
islands — and even the precious traditions of the classics 
— will be reminiscences, studies only? The pure breath, 
primitiveness, boundless prodigality and amplitude, 
strange mixture of delicacy and power, of continence, of 
real and ideal, and of all original and first-class elements, 
of these prairies, the Rocky mountains, and of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers — will they ever appear in, 
and in some sort form a standard for our poetry and art? 
(I sometimes think that even the ambition of my friend 
Joaquin Miller to put them in, and illustrate them, 
places him ahead of the whole crowd.) 


Cavalry Crossing a Ford 


This; like the ensuing poems evoked by the war, was 
published in Drum-Taps, 1865. 


The Wound-Dresser 


On Whitman's service as volunteer nurse for soldiers in 
the Washington hospitals, see Perry’s Walt Whitman, ch. 
IV (War-Time); The Wound-Dresser (a series of letters 
written by Whitman from the hospitals); and parts of his 
Specimen Days. 


O Captain! My Captain! 


Lincoln’s death occurred just after the publication of 
Drum-Taps, and Whitman incorporated this poem and the 
next in the unsold copies as a Sequel. 
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Specimen Days, Aug. 12, 1863: ‘‘I see the President al- 
most every day, as I happen to live where he passes to or 
from his lodgings out of town....I see very plainly 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s dark brown face, with the deep-cut 
lines, the eyes, always to me with a deep latent sadness in 
the expression. We have got so that we exchange bows, 
and very cordial ones. ... None of the artists or pictures 
has caught the deep, though subtle and indirect expression 
of this man’s face. There is something else there. One of 
the great portrait painters of two or three centuries ago is 
needed.”’ 

The same, March 4, 1865: ‘“‘I saw him on his return, at 
three o'clock, after the performance was over. He was in 
his plain two-horse barouche, and look’d very much worn 
and tired; the lines, indeed, of vast responsibilities, intri- 
cate questions, and demands of life and death, cut deeper 
than ever upon his dark brown face; yet all the old good- 
ness, tenderness, sadness, and canny shrewdness, under- 
neath the furrows. (I never see that man without feeling 
that he is one to become personally attach’d to, for his 
combination of purest, heartiest tenderness, and native 
western form of manliness.) By his side sat his little boy, 
of ten years. There were no soldiers.” 


When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd 


See the note on “To Think of Time,’”’ p. 1036, above. 


Years of the Modern 
This prophecy was first published in Drum-Tapbs. 


Democratic Vistas 


This political and literary treatise ‘‘is the outcome of 
Whitman's experiences and meditations upon the purpose 
of social and national life, especially during the last decade 
in Washington,’ says an English biographer, Binns. ‘In 
many respects it is an enlargement of portions of the first 
Preface. .. . The book is a scathing attack upon American 
complacency, which is even more detestable to Whitman 
than it was to Carlyle. He recognizes the vulgarity and 
corruption that everywhere abound; the superficial smart- 
ness and alert commercial cunning which have taken the 
place of virtues in the current code of transatlantic morals. 
Flippant, infidel, unwholesome, mean-mannered; so he 
characterizes New York, his beloved city. As fiercely as 
Carlyle he detests all the shams and hypocrisies of demo- 
cratic government, and he is as keen to discover the perils 
of universal suffrage. But withal he holds fast to his 
faith, and offers a constructive ideal. The jottings are 
threaded together by the reiterated declaration that na- 
tional life will never become illustrious without a national 
literature. It is precisely here, says he, that America is 
fatally deficient. Except upon the field of politics, what 
single thing of moral value has she originated? And 
what possible value has all her material development un- 
less it be accompanied by a corresponding development of 
soul?’’ 

America, Whitman holds, can originate something of 
moral value. We must avert our gaze from ‘“‘the feudal, 
ecclesiastical, dynastic world over there,”” — of which 
the supreme poetic expression was the Shakespearean 
drama, — substitute American standards for the Euro- 
pean tradition, and create a truly national literature, a 
literature expressing the American Idea. That idea is 
“the singleness of man,” his individuality, self-reliance, 


self-sufficiency, reconciled with patriotism (the ‘“‘love of © 


general country’’) and with international, universal sym- 
pathy (‘‘adhesiveness or love, that fuses, ties, and aggre- 
gates, making the races comrades, and fraternizing all’’). 
Now, this idea of the individuality of man is not served by 
the modern gospel of Culture, which would render a man 
artificial, like the clipped box in a garden, but demands a 
new culture that is natural, open toall classes (‘Ever the 


most precious is the common”’). Whitman then outlines 
the goal of a new culture, picturing in detail the ‘‘model”’ 
man of the modern democratic order — a new ethos which 
is to supplant the typical feudal character. In this great 
nation of the West we continue to glimpse London, Paris, 
Italy, to see shreds of Hebrews, Romans, Greeks; ‘‘but 
where, on her own soil, do we see, in any faithful, high- 
est, proud expression, America herself?’’ ‘‘I sometimes 
question,’’ he adds, ‘‘whether she has a corner in her own 
house.’’ No, we must be Americans, first of all; we must 
follow American standards, imitate the modern democratic 
type now rising to clearness in this land. The reader will 
note that in picturing our new model man, Whitman holds 
that the ultimate idea’ is what Emerson liked to call the 
Moral Sentiment; “by the names right, justice, truth,” he 
Says, ‘‘we suggest, but do not describe it.” Or, viewing the 
matter metaphysically, he calls for Idealism as the essen- 
tial element, ‘‘giving hue to all.” 

Both in general purport and in detail, Democratic Vistas 
presents analogies to Emerson’s American Scholar ad- 
dress; see especially the first paragraph, p. 380. and the 
last, p. 388. — For the best study of ‘‘ Whitman as Critic 
of America,’’ see an article by E. Holloway in Studies in 
Philology, vol. XX, pp. 345-69. — For Whitman’s old-age 
statement of his purpose, see ‘‘A Backward Glance o’er 
Travel’d Roads,” published in November Boughs, 1888, 
and since then printed at the end of Leaves of Grass. 


Richard Henry p49, 8 m8 
(7815-1582) 


Son of Richard Henry Dana (note on p. 1013, above), the 
author of Two Years Before the Mast was born in Cam- 
bridge and studied at Harvard. His eyesight having 
failed while he was a junior in college, he embarked, at his 
physician’s advice, upon a long sea voyage — on the brig 
Pilgrim, of 180 tons, sailing from Boston round Cape 
Horn to California and back. Returning in 1836, he pro- 
ceeded to his degree, and then studied and practiced the 
law. 

The author of Two Years Before the Mast shared the 
romantic spirit of his age. ‘‘Young Dana knew his 
Spenser and Byron, Wordsworth and Scott. It is charac- 
teristic of his generation that he finds Robinson Crusoe’s 
island, on his outward voyage, ‘the most romantic spot on 
earth’ his eyes had ever seen; that ‘San Juan is the only 
romantic spot in California,’ and that he experienced here 
a ‘glow of pleasure at finding that what of poetry and ro- 
mance I ever had in me had not been entirely deadened by 
the laborious and frittering life I had led” (B. Perry, 
‘““Dana’s Magical Chance,” in The Praise of Folly, 1923). 
Largely, indeed, he owed to this laborious and frittering 
life the disciplined common sense and respect for the ac- 
tualities of ordinary life that permeate his book and give 
it solidity and vitality. — For an account of his work see 
the essay quoted above. 


Herman Melville (1819-1891) 


Since the centenary of Melville his writings have been 
the subject of a rather remarkable revival, both in this 
country and in England. One of the ablest of English lit- 
erary critics has ranked him with Whitman. 

Of New England ancestry, he was the son of a New York 
merchant, who died early. The youth tried farming, 
shipped before the mast to England, taught school for sev- 
eral years, and in 1841 sailed from New Bedford on a 
Yankee whaler bound for the Pacific. Upon the observa- 
tions and extraordinary experiences of this voyage his chief 
writing was founded. Returning in 1844 on a frigate 
round Cape Horn, he began to write autobiographic ro- 
mances and romantic autobiographies, mixtures, in vari- 
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ous proportions, of Dichtung und Wahrheit, fiction and 
fact: Typee (1846), Omoo, Redburn, White-Jacket, Mardi, 
and his masterpiece, Moby Dick (1851). 

The selections in the text are the four concluding 
chapters (CXXXII-V) from Moby Dick, or The White 
Whale. ‘‘The time,’’ says C. Van Doren (CHAL, I, 322; 
same in The American Novel, 1921) ‘‘was propitious for 
such a book. The golden age of the whalers was drawing 
to a close, though no decline had yet set in, and the 
native imagination had been stirred by tales of deeds 
done on remote oceans by the most heroic Yankees of 
the age in the arduous calling in which New England, 
and especially the hard little island of Nantucket, led and 
taught the world. A small literature of whaling had 
grown up, chiefly the records of actual voyages or novels 
like those of Cooper in which whaling was an incident of 
the nautical life. But the whalers still lacked any such 
romantic record as the frontier had. Melville brought 
to his task a sound knowledge of actual whaling, much 
curious learning in the literature of the subject, and, 
above all, an imagination which worked with great 
power upon the facts of his own experience. Moby Dick, 
the strange, fierce white whale that Captain Ahab pursues 
with such relentless fury, was already a legend among 
the whalers, who knew him as ‘Mocha Dick.’ It re- 
mained for Melville to lend some kind of poetic or moral 
significance to a struggle ordinarily conducted for no 
cause but profit. As he handles the story, Ahab, who 
has lost a leg in the jaws of the whale, is driven by a wild 
desire for revenge which has maddened him and which 
makes him identify Moby Dick with the very spirit of 
evil and hatred. Ahab, not Melville, is to blame if the 
story seems an allegory, which Melville plainly declared 
it was not; but it contains, nevertheless, the semblance 
of a conflict between the ancient and scatheless forces of 
nature and the ineluctable enmity of man.” 

For an extended biographical study, see R. M. Weaver’s 
Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, 1921. There is an 
interesting discussion on ‘“‘Conrad and Melville’ in H. S. 
Canby’s Definitions, 1922. 


John Lothrop Motley (1814-1877) 


In the literary renascence of Massachusetts, historical 
writing flourished along with other forms of expression. 
“With the exception of a few recent historians,’’ W. P. 
Trent wrote in 1903, “it is correct to say that three- 
fourths, or perhaps more, of the important contributors to 
American historical literature were natives of that State.”’ 
These historians were Sparks, Bancroft, Hildreth, Pres- 
cott, Motley, and Parkman, of whom the last three are the 
chief. 

Born near Boston, Motley studied at Bancroft’s school, 
entered Harvard, graduated at seventeen, and studied for 
two years in the universities of G6ttingen and Berlin. 
After returning from Germany he published an ill-fated 
novel, Morton's Hope (1839) and ten years later a colonial 
romance named Merry Mount... Before. the latter was 
published, he had chosen a subject for a large work on 
Dutch history, The Rise of the Dutch Republic (1856), 
which proved tobea brilliantly dramatic if also partisan re- 
creation of a great epoch. That epoch, in Motley’s mind, 
was anything but remote: ‘‘The maintenance of the right 
by the little provinces of Holland and Zealand in the six- 
teenth, by Holland and England united in the seven- 
teenth, and by the United States of America in the 
eighteenth centuries, forms but a single chapter in the 
great volume of human fate; for the so-called revolutions 
of Holland, England, and America, are all links of one 
chain’’ (Preface). The story thus. begun Motley con- 
tinued in The United Netherlands and John of Barneveld. 
— For a fuller account of his life and work, see pages 131I- 
47 in CHAL, vol. II. 


Francis Parkman (1823-1893) 


Like Motley, Parkman was a Bostonian graduate of 
Harvard College. ‘‘From early life he had the desire to 
write the history of the New England border wars. | Dur- 
ing his college vacations he visited the scenes of these con- 
flicts, and he read always widely in the books on that sub- 
ject. When he graduated at Harvard in 1844 he knew the 
New England Indians thoroughly. Much of the next two 
years was spent in visiting the historic spots on the Penn- 
sylvania border and in the region beyond. In 1846 he 
made a journey to the land of the Sioux, where he spent 
some weeks in the camps of a native tribe, studying the 
Indian in the savage state. His experiences were de- 
scribed in a series of letters in the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine and republished in his first book, The California and 
Oregon Trail (1849), still considered one of our best de- 
scriptions of Indian life. 

‘‘Now prepared for his main task, Parkman took a 
striking incident of Indian history and wrote on it his Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac (1851)”’ (J. S. Bassett, CHAL, vol. 
III, 1809). ; 

Despite the handicap of painful illness, Parkman next 
set to work on an impressive and fascinating series of 
volumes (The Pioneers of France in the New World, The 
Jesuits in North America, La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West, The Old Régime in Canada, Count Frontenac 
and New France under Louis XIV, Montcalm and Wolfe, 
and A Half Century of Conflict) dealing, as he said, with 
“the whole course of the American conflict between 
France and England, or in other words, the history of the 
American forest; for this was the light in which I regarded 
it. My theme fascinated me, and I was haunted with 
wilderness images day and night.” 

In an essay printed as the introduction to the 1897-098 
edition of Parkman’s works, the historian John Fiske 
wrote: ‘‘When Rousseau had occasion to philosophize 
about men in a state of nature he invented the Noble 
Savage, an insufferable creature whom any real savage 
would justly loathe and despise. The noble savage has 
figured extensively in modern literature, and has left his 
mark upon Cooper’s pleasant pages as well as upon many 
a chapter of serious history.’” But the Indians of Park- 
man ‘“‘are true tothelife. In his pages Pontiac is a man of 
warm flesh and blood, as much so as Montcalm or Israel 
Putnam. This solid reality in the Indians makes the 
whole work real and convincing. Here is the great con- 
trast between Parkman’s work and that of Prescott, in so 
far as the latter dealt with American themes. In reading 
Prescott’s account of the conquest of Mexico, one feels 
one’s self in the world of the ‘Arabian Nights.’’’ (For a 
selection from Prescott’s account of the conquest of Mex- 
ico, see p. 210 in the present volume.) — For a contrast 
between the Indian seen through ‘‘the mellow moonshine 
of romance’’ and the Indian seen by a satiric realist, read 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It, ch. XIX. 


Thomas William Parsons 
(7819-1802) 


Born and educated in Boston, Parsons went abroad in 
1836, and spent several years in Italy, where he became de- 
voted tc the greatest of Italian poets. Fora profession he 
chose dentistry, practicing it in London and in Boston. 
In the meantime,.slowly, ardently, he labored at his 
translation of Dante (the Inferno he published in 1843-67), 
and also wrote, with fine taste and occasional strength, 
several volumes of poems, one of which, ‘‘On a Bust 
of Dante,’’ composed with great and restrained feeling 
has steadily won a place in anthologies of American 
verse. 
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William Wetmore Story 
(7819-1895) 


Lawyer, sculptor, essayist, novelist, and poet, Story 
was born in Salem, Mass., and died at Vallombroso, near 
the city of Florence. After graduating at Harvard, he 
was engaged in legal work till 1848. In that year he for- 
sook the law and, settling in Rome, he attained an inter- 
national fame as a sculptor. Through many years he 
wrote verse, mostly foreign in theme and often reminis- 
cent of Browning (with whom he was intimate in Rome). 
Among his best remembered poems are ‘‘ Praxiteles and 
Phryne”’ and ‘‘Cleopatra.’”’ The latter was also the sub- 
ject of one of his works of sculpture. — A 2-volume ac- 
count of William Wetmore Story and his Friends was pub- 
lished in 1903 by the novelist Henry James. 


Henry Timrod (1829-1867) 


It was natural that Charleston, S.C., whose cultural 
relations before the war were less with the North than 
with England, should show in her literary production the 
distinguishing marks of the English romantic movement. 
Round Simms there gathered, in the years preceding the 
war, a coterie of writers whose romantic outlook on life 
and art was tempered with classical tastes and religious 
traditions. _How far this romantic school might event- 
ually have gone — whether a writer of original power 
might have emerged from it — can never be known, for 
the clamor of war soon ended all hope of artistic achieve- 
ment, and the prostration of the reconstruction epoch fol- 
lowed. 

For an insight into the literary life of Charleston before 
the war, read W. P. Trent’s William Gilmore Simms, 


1892....On the romantic medievalism of the ante- 


bellum South as a whole — “‘Walter-Scott-land’’ — see | 


the interpretation of Southern history by H. J. Eckenrode, 
Jefferson Davis, 1923 (ch. II, “‘The Tropic Nordics,” es- 
pecially pp. 10-11), which is a more modern and more 
sympathetic rendering of the interpretation by Mark 
Twain in his Life on the Mississippi, ch. XLVI. 

When the call to arms came, Timrod (a native of 
Charleston, educated there and in the University of 
Georgia) enlisted as a volunteer, but his frail constitution 
soon forced him out of the service. He made, however, a 
valued contribution to the cause through his poems in- 
spired by the war, — “Carolina,” “Charleston” (p. 750), 
“Ethnogenesis,’’ ‘‘The Cotton Boll’ (p. 750). His 
tragic experiences, occasioned by the conflict, need not be 
recounted here. He died, of consumption, two years 
after the peace, soon after writing his ode for the Confed- 
erate dead (p. 752). 


Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-1886) 


A member of an old and affluent Charleston family, 
Hayne was educated at the College of Charleston, and 
presently chose literature as a career. In 1857 (the year 
when the Atlantic Monthly began) he was made editor of 
Russell’s Journal, a magazine that reflected the literary 
aspirations of the Charleston group. Before the war 
came, he had also published, in Boston, three volumes of 
poems. Like Timrod, he served in the army until his 
health was broken; like Timrod, he suffered the loss, by 
fire, of his library and home. Impoverished by the close 
of the war, for twenty years more he struggled against 
disease in a retreat among the pine barrens near Augusta, 
Georgia, supporting himself mainly by editorial work, 
and going on with the writing of verse. 


3. CONVENTION; AND THE ADVANCE OF REALISM (1870-1890) 


Bayard Taylor (1525-1878) 


The vital literary activity of the era following the war 
tended to express itself in realistic prose rather than in 
romantic verse. The enthusiasm of the great New Eng- 
landers and Poe and Whitman had now spent its force; 
idealism was fading into the light of common Gave oe O- 
mantic poetry entered upon a period of convention. In 
proportion as the inner impulse flagged, reliance upon 
models became more conspicuous. The great bulk of the 
verse of the period tamely echoed the earlier English and 
American romantics and a few of their Victorian succes- 
sors, notably Tennyson. In prose, on the other hand, a 
significant movement was taking place, in part romantic, 
in the main realistic in spirit, a movement that might be 
termed the literary discovery and settlement of America. 
Hitherto, our literature had developed along the Atlantic 
seaboard, North and South; now, almost suddenly, the 
literary frontier was extended all the way to the Pacific. 
This was achieved mainly in prose, by writers of short 
stories and novels. In poetry, except for Whitman (whose 
influence was not important till the 90’s), the new realistic 
impulse made little headway before the close of the cen- 
tury. 

In this era of convention in poetry, the most prominent 
“school’’ was a group of accomplished versemen who 
gathered in New York: Taylor, Stoddard, Stedman, Ald- 
rich, Gilder, etc. Of these, the first to attain distinction 
was Taylor. 

Example of contemporary rather than posthumous 
fame, qualified for one of Browning’s People of Importance 
in their own Day, the east Pennsylvanian Bayard Taylor 
became not only a leader of the New York writers of the 
period but a conspicuous national figure between the 


years 1846 and 1878. Adventurous, enterprising, expan- 
sive, tireless in energy, versatile, — gifted in many ways, 
supreme in none, — Taylor kept himself before the public 
from the time when, still a youth, he told the story of his 
first pilgrimage abroad (Views A foot, 1844-46) to the time 
when, three decades later, he died in Germany soon after 
his appointment as minister to that nation. 

Views Afoot established him as a journalist in New 
York, on Horace Greeley’s Tribune staff. El Dorado 
(1850), on the California gold fields, won an extraordinary 
popular success. In 1851-53 Taylor was in the Orient, 
from Egypt to Japan; he was himself Oriental, superfi- 
cially, — ‘‘in those down-drooping eyelids which made 
his profile like Tennyson’s; in his acquiline nose, with the 
expressive tremor of his nostrils as he spoke; in his thinly 
tufted chin, his close-curling hair; his love of spices, 
music, coffee, colors, and perfumes; his sensitiveness to 
out-door influences, to the freshness of the morning, the 
bath, the elemental touch of air and water and the life- 
giving sun. It is to be found in the Poems of the Orient, 
where we have these traits reflected in diverse lyrics that 
make a fascinating whole. In them he seemed to give full 
vent to his flood of song’’ (Stedman). The best of Tay- 
lor’s Oriental poems are given in the text, ‘‘Daughter of 
Egypt” (p. 755) and the familiar “‘Bedouin Song”’ 
(p. 755). Poems of the Orient appeared in 1854; it was fol- 
lowed by numerous volumes of travels, poetry, and 
prose fiction that need not be named here. Taylor’s last 
decade, the 70’s, witnessed much of his most distinguished 
work, including a famous translation of Goethe’s Faust 
(1870-71) and Home Pastorals (1875), which presented 
charmingly such Pennsylvania types as ‘“‘The Quaker 
Widow”’ (p. 755). — See the review of his life and work 
in CHAL, III, 38-43, or the sympathetic but discriminat- 
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ing study of him by his friend E. C. Stedman, ch. XI, in 
Poets of America, 1885. 


Richard Henry Stoddard 
(7525-1903) 


The work of both Taylor and Stoddard abounds in 
echoes of the English poets; in Taylor’s case, most notably. 
Shelley and Tennyson, in Stoddard’s, Keats and Tenny- 
son. Though born in Hingham, Mass., of sailor ancestry, 
he spent most of his life in New York, where he became, 
successively, blacksmith, iron moulder, and prominent 
journalist and author. Of his books, the best were collec- 
tions of his poems, including Songs of Summer (1857) and 
The Book of the East (1867). In 1880acomplete edition of 
his poems was published, to which he added, ten years 
' later, The Lion’s Cub, with Other Verse. — For a sketch of 
his life and work, see CHAL, III, 43-45. His Recollec- 
tions, Personal and Literary, 1903, is interesting not only as 
self-revelation but equally as an intimate glance at New 
York literary life from the days of Poe to those of Sted- 
man. 


_ Edmund Clarence Stedman 
(1833-1908) 


Another member of the metropolitan group who .were 
prominent in the decades between N. P. Willis and 
Richard Hovey was the _ broker-journalist-critic-poet 
Stedman. Like Stoddard, he was a New Englander (of 
Hartford, Conn.), but unlike both Taylor and Stoddard 
he secured college training (at Yale). ‘‘In 1855 he became 
a broker in New York. Associating himself with Gree- 
ley’s Tribune, he presently found himself the popular 
author of three lively, rather journalistic poems — ‘The 
Diamond Wedding,’ ‘The Ballad of Lager Bier,’ and 
‘How Old Brown Took Harper’s Ferry.’ In 1860, the 
year of his first volume, Poems, Lyric and Idyllic, he 
joined the staff of the World. For this newspaper he went 
to the front, in 1861, as war correspondent. A man of 
thirty years when the war was over, he turned to the life 
of Wall Street, becoming, six years later, an active member 
of the Stock Exchange”’ (N. F., in CHAL, III, 45-46). 
“‘ Aside from his war verse he wrote poems on New York 
themes, the best of which is ‘Pan in Wall Street’; on New 
England life and ideals, including the charming lines en- 
titled ‘The Doorstep’; on ‘The Carib Sea’; on special oc- 
casions, including poems on Greeley and several of the 
New England poets; and on various other themes, nota- 
bly in ‘The Hand of Lincoln’ and ‘Stanzas for Music’”’ 
(ibid). In his maturity Stedman became a literary critic 
who, though wanting in intellectual grasp, effectively 
combined the qualities of knowledge, sympathy, judg- 
ment, and attractive presentation (Victorian Poets, 1875; 
Poets of America, 1885; The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry 1892). 


Thomas Batley Aldrich 
(1536-1907) 


Aldrich’s association with the metropolitan group cov- 
ered only one period of his life. Born in Portsmouth, 
N.H., the ‘“‘Rivermouth”’ of The Story of a Bad Boy, he 
spent three years of his boyhood in New Orleans. Com- 
pelled, by the death of his father, to forego a college educa- 
tion, at the age of seventeen he entered business in New 
York. Here he presently became a contributor to periodi- 
cals, an editor, a close friend of Taylor, Stoddard, Sted- 
man, and others, and a young poet following the romantic 
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tradition of Keats, Poe, Longfellow, Tennyson, etc. In 
1865 he returned to New England, where he was to teside 
till his death, becoming intimate with the older authors of 
Boston and Cambridge; if not genuine Boston, he was, he 
said, Boston-plated. Froin 1881 to 1890 he was editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. His poetry, as time went on, 
gained in concentration and finish, till these became its 
outstanding qualities. This may be said also of his prose 
stories, travel papers, etc., beginning with Marjorie Daw 
and Other People (1873). — For a survey of his life and 
writing, see CHAL, III, 34-38. There is a delightful 
biography by F. Greenslet, 1908. 


Richard Watson Gilder 
(1544-1909) 


A native of New Jersey, Gilder, after three years’ train- 
ing as journalist in Newark, in 1870 became assistant 
editor of a magazine begun in that year, Scribner's 
Monthly; and when, in 1881, this magazine became the 
Century Magazine, he was made editor-in-chief — a posi- 
tion that he filled ably till his death more than a quarter of 
a century later. Meantime, in 1875, he had published a 
volume of poems, The New Day, occasioned by his reading 
Rossetti’s translation of the Vita Nuova and his meeting 
the artist Helena De Kay (granddaughter of the poet 
Drake), whom he married. Unlike the earlier metropoli- 
tan writers, he was deeply attracted by all the arts, and at 
the same time by civic and humanitarian activity. These 
interests, along with a subtle sensitiveness to nature, ap- 
pear in the volumes of finely wrought poems that he pub- 
lished at intervals for some thirty years. — See CHAL, 
III, 48-50. A volume of Gilder’s interesting Letters was 
published in 1916, his Grover Cleveland: A Record of 
Friendship in to10. 


Edward Rowland Sill (1841-1887) 


Born in Connecticut, of old New England stock, and 
educated at Yale, Sill went to California in quest of 
health. After some years there, he studied in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, entered journalism in New York, 
and engaged in teaching in Ohio and later in California, 
where he became professor of English in the State Univer- 
sity. Resigning this post after eight years, he returned to 
Ohio, and died at the age of forty-six, before hr had real- 
ized what lay in him. Though he had published a volume 
of poems in 1867, the only other volume of his lifetime was 
privately printed five years before his death; the rest of 
his poetry appeared posthumously. ‘‘The struggle be- 
tween faith and doubt, forced upon him by the spirit of 
the age even before he was a man, survived all the chang- 
ing scenes of his life. In another age his Puritan inward- 
ness might have made of him a poet of faith, if not a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. But he never attained conviction, was 
always gently questioning, finding, it seems, a certain 
twilight gratification in his inconclusive brooding” (N. F.). 
— See CHAL, III, 56-59. On “‘ The Fool’s Prayer,’’ see 
the comment by Sill’s friend, Josiah Royce, in The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy, pp. 465-67. Some light is thrown 
on his poetry by a volume of Sill’s Prose that appeared 
in 1900. In 1915 W. B. Parker published Edward Rowland 
Sill, His Life and Work. 


Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) 


An Indian-summer flower of romanticism on the Puritan 
ground of New England, Emily Dickinson was also a 
precursor of the poets of the early twentieth century. 
Among her ancestors was a founder of the town and 
church of Amherst, Mass. Her father, lawyer, treasurer 
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of Amherst College, a pillar of the First Church, is 
described as haughty and austere, shy and gentle, la- 
conic and strict. He was Jehovah to his wife, Emily’s 
mother, ‘‘an exquisite little lady of the old school.”’ 
‘*The society of their village was also stately.’’ In 1847 
Emily entered South Hadley Female Seminary, a school 
where Christmas was celebrated by meditation and fast- 
ing, and where young ladies were trained to become 
‘‘mates’’ (not wives) of missionaries. From eighteen to 
twenty-three Emily is said to have been a social creature; 
ataitwenty-three she went to Washington for the winter 
with her father, thenin Congress. ‘‘In that first witchery 
of an undreamed Southern springtime,’’ says her biogra- 
pher, ‘‘Emily was overtaken — doomed once and forever 
by her own heart. It was instantaneous, overwhelming, 
impossible. There is no doubt that two predestined 
souls were kept apart only by her high sense of duty, and 
the necessity for preserving love untarnished by the inevit- 
able destruction of another woman’s life.’’ She fled for 
home, and her married lover followed; powerless to win 
her, he exiled himself across the continent, and she re- 
nounced the world, secluding herself henceforth in the old 
house under the pines, as in a convent. There she cried 
to her 


** Heart, we will forget him! 


You may forget the warmth he gave, 
I will forget the light.”’ 


Yet she remembered gladly, after the first agony, and in 
time found relief and new happiness in writing verse. 
Doubtless her one passionate experience sharpened her 
already keen sensibilities and intelligence; at all events, 
she found strange beauty and startling suggestion in the 
simplest elements of experience — a bee’s hum, a stone in 
the road, the glance of a friend, a sentence in a book. 
She read Shakespeare and Sir Thomas Browne, George 
Eliot and the Brontés, Keats and Tennyson, Emerson 
and Longfellow and Lowell, but she owed far less to them, 
in her poems, than to her own direct perception and pene- 
tration and her own eager, sharp expression. Quoting 
the lines ‘‘I Know that He Exists’’ (p. 776), a recent 
English critic has said: ‘“‘It is almost terrible to reflect 
that, in the heyday of our confident Victorianism, a soli- 
tary woman should have plumbed these depths. should 
not only have discarded the serene assurance of the time 
but should have pierced through to the lower layer, the 
reserves of the army of its consolations, so that her verse 
expresses, with achieved intransigence, many a thought 
with which the rebellious spirits of today are but beginning 
to grapple.” 

Her fame is comparatively recent. The first collection 
of her Poems was not given out until 1890, eight years 
after her death; another appeared a year later, a third in 
1896, a fourth in 1914; and at length all were gathered in 
The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson in 1924. Mean- 
while a collection of her letters had appeared in 1906, and 
in 1924 came The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson by 
Mrs. M. D. Bianchi (reviewed by the imagist poet John 
Gould Fletcher in an article entitled ‘‘Woman and Poet,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, Aug. 30, 1924). <A short 
description of her personality and her poetry will be 
found in CHAL, III, 31-34. 


Joaquin Miller (1841-1013) 


In 1908 Cincinnatus Hiner Miller (‘‘Joaquin Miller’’) 
wrote, for a collected edition of his writings, an autobio- 
graphical introduction which affords a good starting point 
for the student (see Bear Edition, San Francisco, 1917, vol. 
I). ‘‘Let us sound,” he begins, ‘‘a bugle rally for the lovers 
of song. Never was there so much poetry, beauty, glory, 
good, in all the world as at this hour.’’ After this Whit- 
manian blast, he presently continues, ‘‘There is more 


true poetry in the rush of a single railroad train across 
the continent than in all that gory story of burning 
Troy.’’ He had written his poetry in the spirit of these 
assertions; for he had dealt with the westward movement 
of his own century, and had sought to reveal the ele- 
mental greatness of man’s heart and the elemental 
grandeurs of nature in the West. 

That westward movement which he traced from 
“Columbus”? (p. 776) to the “Exodus for Oregon”’ 
(p. 774) and ‘‘The Last Taschastas”’ (p. 771; an Indian 
chief driven westward from the Pacific shore) was an 
intimate part of his own experience. Before the day of 
the transcontinental railway, he was born, he says, in 
“‘a covered wagon, pointed west ...at or about the time 
it crossed the line dividing Indiana from Ohio, where my 
mother was born. Her people had come up from the 
Yadkin river country, North Carolina, whither they had 
gone with the Boones from Berks county, Pennsylvania.”’ 
Unlike all the poets thus far represented in this volume, 
Miller belonged to a family that repeatedly responded to 
the pioneering spirit of the West. In 1852 the Millers 
migrated to Oregon, the journey occupying half a year. 
Between that time and the 70’s Cincinnatus spent his 
youth and early manhood actively engaged in a bewilder- 
ing variety of occupations, and seeking and finding excit- 
ing experience. All along he cherished a passion for verse, 
which resulted in the publication of two volumes in the 
late 60’s, Specimens and Joaquin et al (whence his derisive 
nickname), and in his going East for recognition, to New 
York, and across the ocean. In London, failing to secure 
a publisher, he at length printed at his own expense a 
little volume of Pacific Poems (1871) by “‘Joaquin 
Miller.’’ Like Lord Byron, the ‘‘Oregon Byron’’ woke 
one morning to find himself famous. In the same year 
his poems were republished in London as Songs of 
the Sierras. America, however, conceded recognition 
slowly. 

For fuller discussions, see CHAL, III, 53-56; F. L. 
Pattee, American Literature Since 1870, ch. Vi; IPHER 
Boynton, History of American Literature, 401-08; SAP, 
Sherman, Americans, ch. VII (the same in The Poetical 
Works of Joaquin Miller, 1923 — the best edition of the 
poems). 

On the significance of the West i in American history — 
of which our literary history is a part — see F. J. Turner, 
The Frontier in American History, 1920. Two books by 
F. L. Paxson may also be recommended: The Last Ameri- 
can Frontier, 1922, and his full-length History of the 
American Frontier, 1924. Reading in this field affords 
valuable background for the study of many writers and 
movements in American literature between the Civil War 
and the present. — Cn the literary history of the frontier 
prior to 1840, see R. L. Rusk, The Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier, 2 vols., 1925. 


Bret Harte (1839-1902) 


While Joaquin Miller was relatively neglected by his 
countrymen, Bret Harte was full in the current of popu- 
larity: with his stories the West effectively became a 
theme that has ever since appealed to American writers 
and readers. Yet it was the neglected Miller — product 
and voice of the West — who lived there most of his life, 
while the popular Harte — an Easterner who exploited 
the West — lived most of his life in New York and in 
Europe. 

Bret Harte (he was christened Francis Bret Harte) 
was born in Albany. He was seventeen before he went 
with his mother, in 1856, from the Eastern cities to the 
novel environment of California. There he had for some 
years a varied experience, in city and country, acquiring 
knowledge that served him in his literary career. Settling 
in San Francisco in 1857, he was employed by The Golden 
Era, in the columns of which appeared his earliest extant 
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) brief account is given in Ency. Brit.). 
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Novels. In 1864 he was made secretary of the California 
Mint, a post that afforded ample leisure for literary 
work. Four years later he became editor of The Overland 
Monthly, in which he published the writings that suddenly 
extended his reputation from California to the Atlantic 
seaboard and England: ‘“‘The Luck of Roaring Camp” 
(1868), ‘‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat’’ (1869), and “‘ Plain 
Language from Truthful James,’’ or “The Heathen 
Chinee"’ (1870). No sooner had Harte thus given the 
| Far West a place in American literature than he aban- 
doned the land of his literary apprenticeship, and (in 
1871) made a triumphal return to the East. For seven 
years after, he wrote in New York City. Crossing the 
ocean, he was consul for two years at Crefeld, Germany, 
| and for five years more at Glasgow. Thereafter he lived 
_in England, continuing his California stories, and in Eng- 
land he died. — See F. L. Pattee, American Literature 
| Since 1870, ch. IV (1915); F. L. Pattee, Development of 
the American Short Story (1923), ch. X. The biographies 
are by H. W. Boynton, 1903, T. E. Pemberton, 1903, and 


H.C. Merwin, ro911.- 


writings, including some of his travesties, the Condensed 


John Hay (1838-10905) 


_ Hay’s career as statesman does not concern us here (a 
For us he is the 
author of Pike County Ballads — born in Indiana, taken 
in childhood to Pike County, Illinois, graduated from 


Brown University in 1858, student of the law in the 


office of Lincoln and later his assistant private secretary. 


| 
: Like Mark Twain, he knew at first hand the life of the 
| Mississippi Valley, including the “Pike.” 


| barbarism. 


| 


“A Pike,’ said Bayard Taylor, “‘in the California 
dialect, is a native of Missouri, Arkansas, Northern 
Texas, or Southern Illinois. The first emigrants that 
came over the plains were from Pike County, Missouri”’ 
[which is across the river from Pike County, Illinois]. 
The Pike ‘‘is the Anglo-Saxon relapsed into semi- 
He is long, lathy, and sallow; he expectorates 


vehemently; he takes naturally to whisky; he has the 


‘shakes’ his life long at home, though he generally man- 
ages to get rid of them in California; he has little respect 


| 


for the rights of others; he distrusts men in ‘store clothes,’ 
but venerates the memory of Andrew Jackson’”’ (At Home 
and Abroad, quoted in Pattee, American Literature Since 
1870). This Western type was introduced into American 
literature by the humorous ‘‘ John Phoenix’”’ (G. H. Derby) 
in 1855, but was not widely familiar till the work of Harte 
and Hay made it so. 

_ In 1871 Bret Harte, following up the unexpected suc- 
cess of his ‘‘Heathen Chinee,’’ published in a volume of 
East and West Poems seven poems of the Pike (‘‘Jim,” 
“Chiquita,”’ etc.); and almost at the same time appeared 
in book form six Pike County Ballads by John Hay, of 
which the most famous were ‘‘Little Breeches’? and 
“Jim Bludso.”’ 

Together with Lowell’s Yankee dialeet poems, the 
Biglow Papers of the 40’s and 60’s, the Pike ballads of 
Harte and Hay started a tradition of localism and dialect 
which for decades flourished in the short story and in 
verse. ‘‘The Pike County balladry was‘continued by 
Sidney Lanier and Irwin Russell with their songs and 
ballads of the negro quarters, Will Carleton with his 
farm ballads, James Whitcomb Riley with his Hoosier 
studies, Drummond with his tales of the ‘Habitant’ of 
the Canadian frontier, and by Eugene Field, Sam Walter 
Foss, Holman F. Day, and scores of others down to 
Robert W. Service, the depicter of the Yukon and the 
types of the later gold rush”’ (Pattee, American Literature 
Since 1870: for a history of Pike literature, see chap- 


ter V). 


Mark Twain 


1835. Born, in Florida, Mo., Nov. 30. 

1839. Family removed to Hannibal, Mo. 

1848. Apprenticed as a printer. 

1853-56. Worked as printer in St. Louis, New 
York, etc. 

1858-61. Mississippi River pilot. 

1862-66. In Nevada and California. 

1867. The Jumping Frog and Other Sketches; 
visited Europe and the Holy Land. 

T8609: The Innocents Abroad. 

1871-1910. Resided in Hartford; traveled, lectured, 
wrote. 

1872. Roughing It. 

1876. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

1883. Life on the Mississippi. 

1884. The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 

1894. Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

IQIO. Died, in Redding, Conn., April 21. 

Oro. The Mysterious Stranger. 

1924. Mark Twain's Autobiography. 


Life on the Mississippi 


The selection is Chapters IV to VII inclusive, the 
beginning of the autobiographical narrative. The previ- 
ous chapters are descriptive and historical (I. The River 
and its History, II. The River and its Explorers, III. 
Frescoes from the Past). ~ « Pti eas 

Life on the Mississippi ‘“‘will rank with Mark Twain’s 
best — so far, at least, as the first twenty chapters of it 
are concerned. ... They constitute a literary memorial 
seemingly as enduring as the river itself’’ (Paine, Mark 
Twain, 746). Indeed, all of Mark Twain’s best -work — 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, etc. —is more or less faithful biography, in 
which he contrived to record, with an extraordinary 
vitality of imagination, a passion for the truth, and an 
unfailing sense of humor, both the externals and the 
spirit of the ante-bellum life of the Mississippi region. 
For that great region he did, and did far better, what 
Miller and Harte and he himself (in Roughing It) had 
done for the pioneer life of the Far West. Like Joaquin 
Miller, Samuel L. Clemens came of a family that had 
followed the lure of the West, John Clemens, his father, 
having drifted from Kentucky to Tennessee and thence 
to Missouri. The family settled, a few years after Sam’s 
birth, in the sleepy little slave-holding town of Hannibal, 
and there, among the hills and beside the great river, a 
few miles above Pike County and a hundred miles from 
St. Louis, the boy lived the adventurous life described in 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn and nourished dreams 
of the piloting career set forth in Life on the Mississippt. 
After the death of his father, the boy of twelve was 
apprenticed to the printer of a newspaper in Hannibal, 
and thus began a decade’s experience in the printing 
business, in the course of which he wandered to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Keokuk (Ill.), and Cin- 
cinnati. Then, in April, 1857, he began to ‘“‘learn the 
river.’’ (Fora detailed account of his life up to this time, 
see Paine’s biography, I, 1-115.) 

Although the four chapters given in the text may be 
sufficient for a consideration of Mark Twain’s salient 
characteristics, the student should, if possible, read at 
once the rest of the famous first twenty chapters of Life 
on the Mississippi, and renew his acquaintance with 
Huckleberry Finn favailable inexpensively in Harpers 
Modern Library). Incomparable narrator of his own 
life in such books as these two, Mark Twain was artisti- 
cally less successful in the rambling reminiscences dictated 
in his last years, Mark Twain's Autobiography, 2 vols., 
1924.— In his chief biographer he was exceptionally 
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fortunate — A. B. Paine, whose Mark Twain, a_ Bio- 
graphy, 1912, in 3 vols., is among the outstanding bio- 
graphies written in this country, a work that not only 
‘‘reads like a novel’’ but also recreates impressively one 
of the greatest and most representative of Americans. In 
The Ordeal of Mark Twain, 1920, Van Wyck Brooks has 
made an able biographical study, seeking to account, by 
the aid of the new psychology, for Mark Twain's bitter 
pessimism. For an admirable critical review of the man 
and his work, see S. P. Sherman’s chapter in the third 
volume of CHAL. 


John Fiske (1842-1001) 


In addition to being a great historian, Fiske was a kind 
of American Huxley — the ablest and most lucid Ameri- 
can defender of Darwinism. 

“To understand the profound revolution in religious 
and philosophic thought caused by the advent of the 
hypothesis of organic evolution, we must remember that 
natural history was, after Paley, an integral part of 
American theology. The current religious philosophy 
rested very largely on what were then called the evidences 
of design in the organic world; and the theory of natural 
selection rendered all these arguments futile. The mass 
of geologic and biologic evidence marshalled with such 
skill and transparent honesty by Darwin proved an over- 
whelming blow against» those who accepted the biblical 
account of the creation of man and of animals as literal 
history. Modern physical science had dispossessed the- 
ology from its proud position as the authoritative source 
of truth on astronomic questions. If, then, the biblical 
account of creation and its specific declaration, ‘Accord- 
ing to their kind created He them,’ were to be disregarded, 
could Protestant Christianity, relying on the authority of 
the Bible, survive? These fears for the safety of religion 
proved groundless, but there is no doubt that the evolu- 
tionary movement profoundly shook the position of 
theology and theologians. Not only was the intellectual 
eminence of our theologians seriously damaged in the eyes 
of the community as a result of the controversy, but 
theology was profoundly altered by the evolutionary 
philosophy. As a religious doctrine the latter was in 
effect a revival of an older deism, according to which the 
world was the manifestation of an immanent Power ex- 
pressing itself in general laws revealed by natural reason 
and experience, instead of being specially created and 
governed by divine interventions or occasional miracles 
revealed to us by supernatural authority’’ (M. R. Cohen, 
in CHAL, III, 230). 

Uniting Herbert Spencer’s philosophy and Darwin's 
science, John Fiske made it his task to expound per- 
suasively the new outlook on man and nature. Darwin's 
Origin of Species had appeared in 1859, his Descent of Man 
in 1871; Spencer’s First Principles in 1862 and Principles 
of Biology in 1864-67; Huxley’s Lay Sermons in 1870. 
Fiske followed with Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 4 vols., 
1874, The Unseen World, 1876, Darwinism and Other 
Essays, 1879, The Destiny of Man, 1884, The Idea of God, 
1885. ‘‘In his main philosophic work, the Outlines of 
Cosmic Philosophy, which he delivered as lectures in 
Harvard in 1869-71, he followed Spencer so closely in 
his agnosticism and opposition to anthropomorphic 
theism that he brought down the wrath of the orthodox 
and made a permanent position for himself in the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Harvard impossible. Yet his own 
cosmic theism and his attempt to reconcile the existence 
of evil with that of a benevolent, omnipotent, quasi- 
psychical Power should have shown discerning theologians 
that here was a precious ally. In his later writings Fiske, 
though never expressly withdrawing his earlier argument 
that the ideas of personality and infinity are incompatible, 
did emphasize more and more the personality of God; 
and his original contrast between cosmic and anthropo- 
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morphic theism reduced itself to a contrast between the 
immanent theology of Athanasius and the transcendent 
theology of St. Augustine. By making man’s spiritual 
development the goal of the whole evolutionary process, 
Fiske replaced man in his old position as head of the 
universe even as in the days of Dante and Aquinas” 
(Cohen, op. cit., 231). 

The brief and simple discourse given on pages 798-806 
is the first in Darwinism and Other Essays, a volume 
dedicated to Huxley, ‘“‘in remembrance of three happy 
days at Petersham, among the Blue Hills of Massachu- 
setts, and of many pleasant fireside chats in London.” 
For Fiske’s ‘‘Reminiscences of Huxley,’’ see Essays, 
t902, vol. II: For a fuller 
acquaintance with Fiske’s evolutionary thought, read his 
Destiny of Man — a little book (about 100 pp.) that ad- 
mirably states his position. For references to evolution 
in American literature, see the note to Moody’s *‘ Menag- 
erie,’ p. to51. For the place of evolutionary thought in 
the history of the idea of progress — an idea prominent 
in American literature — see the first half of Dean Inge’s 
Romanes Lecture, The Idea of Progress, 1920. 

‘“By 1885 the battle of evolution had been won in high 
places and Fiske seems to have had no desire to pursue 
it in the lower circles....In the same year he published 
American Political Ideals, a short sketch of our political 
history, and it opened a new field of activity” (J. S. 
Bassett, in CHAL, III, 192). Fiske the evolutionist 
became Fiske the historian. In the later 80’s and in the 
90’s he published an imposing series of historical works: 
The Critical Period of American History, The Beginnings 
of New England, The American Revolution, The Discovery 
of America, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, The Dutch 
and Quaker, Colonies. In the year before his death The 
Mississippi Valley in the Civil War was published, and in 
the year after his death New France and New England. 
Inaccurate in detail, Fiske has been unduly disparaged, 
for his literary power and his insight into the significance 
of facts were such as to place him among the foremost 
American historians of the century. 


John Burroughs (1837-1921) 


Born in Roxbury, New York, in the year of the “‘ Ameri- 
can Scholar’’ address, Burroughs began a series of disciple- 
ships by following Emerson. Soon after his boyhood and 
youth on the farm (described in My Boyhood, 1922), he 
wrote and sent to the Atlantic Monthly an essay on 
‘‘Expression,’’ an essay so Emersonian that the editor, 
Lowell, accepted it only after assuring himself that it was’ 
not the work of Emerson himself. Next came his devo- 
tion to Audubon, from whom he ‘‘took fire at once,’ 
exploring the country as an observer of birds and writing 
his first ornithological paper, ‘‘The Return of the Birds,’’ 
published as the first essay in Wake-Robin, 1871, — 
‘“‘mainly a book about the Birds,’’ as he stated in the 
Preface. (From this first and most enthusiastic of Bur- 
roughs’s outdoor books is taken the essay on ‘‘The Blue- 
bird,’’ p. 806.) Wake-Robin he wrote in Washington, 
where he had begun an extended period of service in the 
Treasury Department. There, in the year of Gettysburg, 
he met Walt Whitman, his principal master, whose poems 
he already knew, and with whom he now formed a close 
friendship. In 1867 he published his first book, a semi- 
official interpretation of his friend, Notes on Walt Whit- 
man, as Poet and Person, followed nearly thirty years 
later by his mature view, Whitman, a Study (from whica 
a chapter is given on pp. 8ro-11). To these several 
masters Burroughs gradually added the modern scien- 
tists. From, say, Locusts and Wild Honey, 1879, to The 
Light of Day, 1900, he more and more reflected the post- 
Darwinian enthusiasm for natural science, which gave a 
certain warmth to the ‘‘cosmic chill’’ and reconciled him 
to ‘“‘the unseen powers”’ that ‘‘go their own way with me 
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and mine.”” By the time he had reached The Summit of 
the Years, 1913, he expressed ‘In the Noon of Science”’ 
a strong sense of the spiritual inadequacy of the gospel 
of science. Since the summer of ro11 he had been reading 
Bergson, his next master, in whom he saw the great 
reconciler of science, philosophy, and literature. This 
influence was fundamental in the four volumes that Bur- 
roughs published between 1912 and 1916, after which his 
enthusiasm for Bergson began to wane. Among his later 
essays is one, “‘The Faith of a Naturalist’’ (given on 
pp. 811-17), published in the North American Review 
for Nov., 1919, and included in Accepting the Universe, 
1920, which may be regarded as the last chapter in the 
history of the author’s mind, his culminating outlook on 
life. In it may be seen the influence of nearly all the 


masters he had served. Finally, as if by way of epilogue, 


there appeared a year after his death The Last Harvest, a 
collection of essays and short jottings in which he repu- 
diated his Bergsonism, returned to his early ardor for 
Emerson (and Thoreau), and, while still accepting the 
universe, showed less of his characteristic equanimity. — 
This evolution has been traced in the chapter on Bur- 
roughs in Nature in American Literature, 1923. Although 
regarded through his long old age as a spiritual force in 
our modern American world, Burroughs will doubtiess 
be remembered hereafter mainly for his charmingly pre- 


sented observations of nature, which continued the work 


of Thoreau and definitely established the ‘‘nature essay”’ 
in our literature. 


John Muir (1838-1014) 


In The Story of My Boyhood and Youth (1913), one of 
the most absorbingly interesting autobiographies written 
in America, Muir tells of his birth and boyhood in Scot- 
land, of the migration to Wisconsin when he was eleven, 
of the hard pioneering farm life in ‘‘that glorious Wis- 
consin wilderness,” and of his passion for invention and 
knowledge, which resulted in his self-supported career at 
the State University. After completing his course he 
set out on a Southern botanical tramp (A Thousand-Mile 
Walk to the Gulf, 1916), which eventuated in wanderings 
to Cuba, Panama, and California. It was in the year of 
Bret Harte’s initial success that he reached his beloved 
California mountains, recording his observations and his 
rapture in his journal (My First Summer in the Sierra, 
1o1t). A few years later he began writing for publica- 
tion — first a paper on the Yosemite glaciers in the 
New York Tribune in 1871 (the year of Burroughs’s 
Wake-Robin), subsequently contributions to the Overland 
Monthly, Harper's, and Scribner's. In 1876, having 
joined the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, he was in 
the strange country of Nevada and Utah (described in 
Steep Trails, 1918), and three years later among the 
glaciers of Alaska (Travels in Alaska, 1915); see also the 
captivating and illuminating account by S. H. Young 
(Alaska Days with John Muir, 1915). He came to know 
well nearly the whole of the Pacific region from Central 
America to Siberia, and ultimately large parts of all the 
continents of the world. Unlike Thoreau and Burroughs, 
he was everywhere at home, everywhere a fascinated as 
‘well as scientific observer. 

“He was emphatically at home in mountainous 
country. ‘I am hopelessly and forever a mountaineer,’ 
he wrote toafriend. The beauty of mountains entranced 
the poet and artist in him; their flora and rock structure 
roused his scientific instincts; their dangers called into 
action his keen zest for adventure. Never, perhaps, has 
there been a more complete mountaineer and glacier- 
climber than he, unsurpassed alike in skill, in knowledge, 
in passionate enjoyment. Alone and in all weathers, he 

_ penetrated forlorn wildernesses never before traversed by 
man. No one who had seen him could forget his tall, 
lean, bearded figure mounting upward, his blue eyes 
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absorbing everything. Sinewy as a wild animal, he often 
climbed in his shirt-sleeves, with never a thought of a 
pack train — carrying only a bag of bread, a bit of tea 
and a tin cup to steep it in, his notebook, and his scientific 
instruments (thermometer, barometer, and clinometer). 
The professional climber, to whom mountaineering is 
merely a sport, was never a match for him in skill and 
resourcefulness. Accompanied by at least two guides, 
such a climber relies upon the rope that unites the party 
to save any one that may slip on a grassy or icy slope or 
plunge into a crevasse. Unless all slip or plunge together, 
all are reasonably safe, however perilous their course may 
appear in a thrilling photograph or breathless magazine 
article.’ Such mountaineering is a cheap accomplish- 
ment in comparison with Muir's solitary climbs. In all 
his years of rambling over all kinds of mountains and 
glaciers, there was ever the chance that his first slip would 
be his last. Tireless, accustomed to every privation, 
nearly independent of food and shelter, buoyed by an 
indomitable will, superior to giddiness when standing on 
the verge of an abyss thousands of feet deep, he roamed 
among the high mountains very much like the wild sheep 
and goats.... Muir had few adventures, because ad- 
ventures, as he remarked, are usually misadventures. 
Reading a magazine essay by an ardent young climber, 
who detailed his exciting perils in the ascent of Mount 
Tyndall, Muir remarked: ‘He must have given himself 
a lot of trouble. When I climbed Tyndall, I ran up and 
back before breakfast.’ In his many years of wandering 
he faced fewer critical situations than the ordinary 
sporting climber would face in a season or two. A single 
instance must suffice—his terrible night ‘on Mount 
Shasta, recounted with remarkable vividness in Steep 
Trails’’ (Nature in American Literature, 243-45). 

The Life and Letters of John Muir, by W. F, Bade, 
appeared in 1924. 


William Dean Howells 
(1837-1920) 


The first great American realistic novelist was born 
in antebellum Ohio and lived there, as printer, news- 
paper correspondent, and editor, till after reaching man- 
hood. His early life and the environment that partly 
shaped him are the subject of two charming and revealing 
books, A Boy’s Town, 1890, and Years of My Youth, 1916. 
He virtually educated himself, by a long course of devoted 
reading described in My Literary Passions, 1805, a train- 
ing in the traditions of literature that helps to account for 
the contrast between his subsequent writings and those of 
his friend Mark Twain, whose early environment and 
career had been similar. As consul at Venice during the 
Civil War years, Howells went on reading, especially in 
Dante, Goldoni, and other Italians. After his return to 
America, he became a writer of the East, first in Boston, 
where he was assistant editor and editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly from 1866 to 1881, on familiar terms with the 
Brahmins (see his admirable reminiscences, Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance, 1900), and then in New York, 
where, from 1885 till the year of his death, he was on the 
staff of Harper’s Magazine. 

In his fiction and his criticism alike, Howells was the 
leader in the movement away from romance and toward 
realism. His Suburban Sketches, published in 1871, were 
a mingling of essay and story delineating graciously 
aspects of New England life; later in the 70's came 
several New England novels, and then, in the 80’s, his 
finest creations (one of which the reader should certainly 
know), — A Modern Instance, 1882, and The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, 1885, both of them pictures of New England 
life and character that illustrate plainly his conception 
of the art of fiction. That conception was similar to 
Jane Austen’s, his ‘“‘divine Jane,” rather than to that of 
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the modern Russian novelists, particularly Tolstoy, whom 
he later extolled in the highest terms but never really 
emulated. Through the many years that followed, 
Howells wrote a long series of novels without at any 
stage of his development excelling the two named above. 
He tried his hand at the short story and the drama, doing 
acceptable but not distinguished work. And he wrote 
urbane, wise criticism of literature, as in the little book 
Criticism and Fiction, which, while applying his standards 
to modern fiction in general, also sums up excellently 
his own practice as a literary artist. 

In the judgment of O. W. Firkins (William Dean 
Yowells, 1924), ‘‘Howells is a great critic because, in 
Criticism and Fiction, he voiced with power and authority 
the principle to which the fiction of the future may look 
for its standard and inspiration.’’ ‘‘I am not sure that 
Mr. Howells has written better English than that of 
Criticism and Fiction, and I should hardly know whither 
to betake myself in the search for finer specimens of 
grave, vigorous, and supple prose.’’ Mr. Firkins’s ex- 
cellent study contains an extended chapter on Howells as 


critic. Another book on William Dean Howells is by 
D. G. Cooke, 1922. For a briefer account, see CHAL, 
III, 77-85. 


Henry James (1843-1916) 


Subtlety of perception and of expression render the 
work of James less easy to read than that of Howells 
even in his autobiographical books — A Small Boy and 
Others, 1913, Notes of a Son and Brother, 1913, The Middle 
Years, 1917. He was a son of Henry James the philoso- 
pher and clergyman friend of Emerson and Alcott, and 
brother of William James the psychologist and philoso- 
pher of pragmatism. Born in New York City, he was 
taken to Europe in infancy, and was educated under 
tutors in several countries and in German universities. 
The greater part of his life, indeed, he spent abroad, 
especially in England, becoming at last, during the great 
war, a British subject (1915). #He was a ‘Passionate 
Pilgrim ”’ to Europe himself, and first effectively expressed 
himself in.a long short story of that title, published in 
1871. Of his many novels, the first of importance was 
Roderick Hudson (an Atlantic serial in 1875), immediately 
followed by one of his best, The American (also in the 
Atlantic, 1876-77). Knowing well both Americans and 
Europeans, he made his special province the international 
novel, contrasting the culture of America with that of 
Europe. His mode of approach was that of a writer 
seeking the “air of reality’’ through psychological ana- 
lysis conducted in the spirit of the scientist and through 
observation of attitudes, gestures, and the like conducted 
in the spirit of the painter. Though early under the spell 
of Hawthorne, he soon drew closer to the 1oth-century 
European realists—— George Eliot, Turgenev, Balzac, 
Flaubert, Maupassant, etc. ‘‘It was his tendency always 
to subordinate incident to character, to subordinate char- 
acter as such to situation —-or the relations among the 
characters; and in situation or character, to prefer some- 
thing rather out of the ordinary, some aspect or type not 
too obviously interesting but calling for insight and 
subtlety in the interpretation. Good examples, in the 
short story, of this predilection are ‘The Pupil,’ ‘The 
Real Thing’ [given on p. 840], and ‘The Altar of the 
Dead.’... Each tale of James is thus an ‘initiation’ 
into some social or artistic or spiritual value not obvious 
to the vulgar. And each tale is a quiet picture,.a social 
study, rather than the smart anecdote prescribed by our 
doctors of the ‘short-story’’’ (J. W. Beach). 

Although primarily a novelist and writer of short and 
long tales, James is also a leading American literary 
critic. Reflecting with penetration on the work of con- 
temporary authors, he wrote French Poets and Novelists, 
1878, Hawthorne, 1879, Partial Portraits, 1888, Essays in 


London and Elsewhere, 1893, William Wetmore Story and 
his Friends, 1903. Included in the volume of Partia 
Portraits is a long but readable and thoroughly char- 
acteristic study of Maupassant, with which one might 
well begin one’s acquaintance with James as critic; also 
an essay on “The Art of Fiction’’ (given in our text, 
p. 830), which not only reveals his standards in the 
criticism of fiction but also indicates much of his domi- 
nant conception and spirit in the creation of his own 
fiction. 4 

The column devoted to James in Ency. Brit. is ex- 
cellent. See also the chapter by J. W. Beach (quoted 
above) in the third volume of CHAL, and the eighth 
chapter in C. Van Doren's American Novel, 1921. Sub- 
stantial critical studies have been made by W. C. Brownell 
in American Prose Masters, 1909, and by S. P. Sherman 
in his book On Contemporary Literature, 1917... W. L. 
Phelps has written a very readable chapter (XI) on 
James in The Advance of the English Novel, 1916. 


Sidney Lanier 


1842. Born, at Macon, Ga., Feb. 3. : 

1860. Graduated from Oglethorpe College, Ga. 

1861-65. Served in the Confederate Army; his health 
broken. 

1868-72. Studied and practiced law in Macon. 


1873. Settled in Baltimore, playing in an or- 
chestra. 

1877. Poems. 

1870. Made lecturer on English literature in 
Johns Hopkins University. 

1880. The Science of English Verse. 

1881. Died, in the mountains of N.C., Sept. 7. 


The Symphony 


Lanier’s was the first poetic work of high promise to 
emerge from the desolate South of the Reconstruction 
days. Timrod was now dead, Hayne’s powers were 
frustrate through disease, and Lanier, a dozen years 
younger than they, found himself at the close of the war 
with impaired health and without a career. With fine 
courage he set himself to accomplish what he could, in 
both the practical and the ideal realm, within the hard 
limits fixed by an adverse fate. He tried school teaching, 
he tried the law, he wrote a novel (Tiger Lilies, 1867), 
he wrote and printed poems, and in 1873 he became first 
flutist in the Peabody Symphony Orchestra of Baltimore. 
By this time the South was asserting herself in literature 
and winning, a hearing in the North. It was in the 
Philadelphia monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, that Lanier 
published his first poem that drew much _ attention, 
““Corn,’’ and it was in the same periodical that he pub- 
lished, later in the 70’s, ‘‘The Symphony ”’ (p. 852), “‘The © 
Psalm of the West,’’ and a number of shorter poems. The 
promise of this work secured for him the friendship of the 
influential Bayard Taylor, through whom he was selected 
to write the Cantata for the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. — For Lanier’s life, see E. Mims, Sidney 
Lanier, 1905. A brief account is given in the Memorial 
by W. H. Ward prefixed to the Scribners edition of the 
poems (1884, etc.). For a study of his personality, see 
G. Bradford, American Portraits (1875-1900), ch. III. 

Like Poe and Whitman and many other moderns, — 
Lanier held music to be the supreme art. (Cf. the note 
to Thoreau’s ‘‘ Aolian Harp,” p. 1021, above.) Ina letter 
written at this time, Lanier said: “‘I have so many fair 
dreams and hopes about music in these days. It is a 
gospel whereof the people are in great need. As Christ 
gathered up the ten commandments and _ re-distilled 
them into the clear liquid of that wondrous eleventh — 
Love God utterly, and thy neighbor as thyself — so I 
think the time will come when music, rightly developed 
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to its now-little-foreseen grandeur, will be found to be a 
later revelation of all gospels in one.” 


The Marshes of Glynn 


The marshes are at the Georgia coast round Brunswick. 
— Here, as in “‘Sunrise,’’ the theme is the poet’s passion 
for the beauty and healing power of nature. Fora study 
of Lanier’s relation to nature, see ch. VII in N. Foerster’s 
Nature in American Literature. 


George Washington Cable 
(1844-1925) 


In the short story and the novel Cable did for the 
New South what Lanier was doing in poetry: both of 
them published in the 70’s distinguished work dealing 
with the Southern scene. A native of New Orleans, a 
soldier in the Confederate Army, an accountant in the 
employ of a firm of cotton factors, he saw the literary 
possibilities of the old Spanish and French civilization in 
Louisiana. In 1873 ‘‘’Sieur George’’ appeared in 
Scribner's Monthly, the first of a series of short stories 
that were collected in 1879 in a volume entitled Old 
Creole Days. One of these stories is ‘‘‘Posson Jone’.’”’ 

“Nowhere else in American literature, save in Lafcadio 
Hearn, may one find a tang so individual. It is like 
mangoes or alligator pears: one must acquire the taste. 
Everywhere a suggestion of French influence — in the 
artistry, in the lightness of line, in the style: often para- 
graphic, elided of verbs, subtly suggestive. The tech- 
nique shows faintly the influence of Poe. The early 
short stories have uniformity of tone, atmosphere, cul- 
minating effect; they are strong in characterization; they 
bring out a certain unique or single effect. They lack, 
perhaps, what Poe called momentum — the fault with 
which he had charged De Béranger: they are beautiful, 
sparkling, brilliant, but they move slowly, they have a 
Southern disregard for rush and immediacy” (F. L. 
Pattee, Development of the American Short Story, 1923). 

The year after Old Creole Days, Cable published a 
successful novel, The Grandissimes; many weaker books 
followed, and at length Lovers of Louisiana, 1918, which 
marked a revival of his powers. 


Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904) 


While it is true that Hearn cannot be called an Ameri- 
can writer, it is also true that he cannot very well be 
called anything else: essentially an international figure, 
he deserves a place in our literature primarily because of 
his artistic apprenticeship in America. Born in Greece 
of a Greek mother and an Irish father, scantly educated 
in Ireland, England, and France, he came to New York 
in his youth; reported for Cincinnati newspapers for half 
a dozen years; reported and wrote tales and sketches for 
ten years (1877-87) in New Orleans; spent two years in 
the French West Indies; and at the beginning of the 90's 
went to Japan, where subsequently he was appointed 
lecturer at the University of Tokyo, married a Japanese 
wife, became a naturalized Japanese under the name of 
Yakumo Koizumi, and adopted the Buddhist religion 
(having previously been a Roman Catholic and then an 
ardent disciple of Herbert Spencer). In Japan he be- 
came, as a teacher, an able interpreter of the West to the 
East, and as a writer, an able interpreter of the East to 
the West (Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, Out of the East, 
Kokoro, Gleanings in Buddha Fields, Japan: an Interpreta- 
tion, etc.). 


In a collection of some of Hearn’s letters (Letters from 
The Raven) the editor justly remarks that ‘‘the Hearn of 
New Orleans was the father of the Hearn of the West 
Indies and of Japan.’’ It was in New Orleans that he 
fixed upon his characteristic themes and moods and by 
hard labor mastered his instrument of expression. “The 
Creole patois delighted him; he compiled a book of 
Creole proverbs, Gombo Zhébes he fantastically called it; 
and he-fed his imagination with the old French past of 
the city, wandering as Cable had done among its ancient 
buildings, and, like Cable again, devouring its romantic 
old Chronicles. French novels he read interminably, 
eagerly, especially the romantics — Hugo, Gautier, 
Baudelaire” (F. L. Pattee, American Literature Since 
1870, 422). Inthe New Orleans newspapers he published 
many sketches and stories, a number of which have since 
been collected in book form: Fantastics and Other Fancies, 
1014, Creole Sketches, 1924, An American Miscellany, 
1924. 

The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, 1906, in 2 vols., 
by Elizabeth Bisland, is a fascinating book. On Hearn 
in America, see Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days, 1924, 
by E. L. Tinker; also the Introduction to Am American 
Miscellany. Of critical essays on Hearn, the best is that 
by P. E. More in Shelburne Essays, Second Series, 1905, 
for which Hearn expressed his approval and gratitude. 


Joel Chandler Harris (1845-1908) 


The delightful work of Harris is not artifice but record. 
He preserved for us the negro of the Old South and the 
folklore of the plantation. Asa boy he knew the Georgia 
plantation life. Having had some experience in a printing 
shop, and having practiced law for a time, he turned toa 
journalistic career, the culmination of which was his long 
connection with the Atlanta Constitution. It was in this 
newspaper that the Uncle Remus sketches appeared 
serially in 1879 and 1880. Warmly received, they were 
reprinted in a book bearing the title Uncle Remus, his 
Songs and Sayings. Later appeared Nights with Uncle 
Remus and Uncle Remus and his Friends. The selection 
in our text is from the Nights. — For a discussion of 
Harris’s achievement, see F. L. Pattee, Development of 
the American Short Story, ch. XII (The Reign of Dialect). 
There is a monograph on The Southern Plantation (in 
relation to literature), 1924, by F. P. Gaines, in which pp. 
74-77 deal with Harris. 


Mary N. Murfree (1850- ) 


“In 1883 came what may be called the resurgence of 
the cracker, that Southeastern variety of the Pike which 
now came to the North as a new discovery.... John- 
ston’s Dukesborough Tales were issued for the first time 
in the North; Harris’s ‘At Teague Poteet’s, a Sketch of 
the Hog Mountain Range,’ appeared in the June Century, 
and Charles Egbert Craddock’s story of the same moun- 
tains, ‘The ‘‘Harnt’’ that Walks Chilhowee,’ came out 
the same month in the Aélantic. That wasin 1883. The 
next year appeared Harris’s Mingo, and Craddock’'s In 
the Tennessee Mountains. Then the floodgates of dialect 
were loosened. The Century published Page’s story 
‘Mars Chan,’ which it had been holding for four years, a 
story told entirely in the negro dialect. The new and 
mysterious Craddock, who was found now to be Miss 
Mary °N.* Murfree, created a widespread sensation” 
(Pattee, American Literature Since 1870, 306-07). In 
the Tennessee Mountains contains eight stories, the last of 
which is given in the present volume, p. 874. — See Am. 
Lit. Since 1870, 308-16, for Miss Murfree’s life and work. 
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James Whitcomb Riley 
(1849-1916) 


What the earlier Longfellow (the sentimental and 
didactic Longfellow) had been to the American people in 
the generation before, Riley, ‘‘the People’s Laureate,’ 
became in the last quarter of the century. Between 
Longfellow and Riley — just before Riley’s success — lay 
the work of another poet, Will Carleton (1845-1912), the 
most popular versifier of the 70’s. Carleton, born in 
Michigan, brought up on a farm, became a journalist 
and a public reader of his own poems. In 1873 he laid 
before the tribunal of ‘‘The People... the true critics”’ 
a collection of his Farm Ballads written in a crude collo- 
quial style on such themes as ‘‘Gone with a Handsomer 
Man,” ‘‘Out of the Old House, Nancy,’ ‘‘The House 
where We were Wed,” ‘“‘ Why should they Kill my Baby?’’ 
Within a year and a half 40,000 copies had been sold; and 
nine years later the author could say truly that “The 
People... have shown a continuous appetite for the 
book.’’ The quality of Carleton’s verse may be indicated 
by the opening stanzas of one of his most familiar poems: 


“‘Over the hill to the poor-house I’m trudgin’ my weary 
way — 

I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle gray — 

I, who am smart an’ chipper, for all the years I’ve told, 

As many another woman that’s only half as old. 


Over the hill to the poor-house — I can’t quite make it 
clear! 

Over the hill to the poor-house — it seems so horrid queer! 

Many a step I’ve taken a-toilin’ to and fro, 

But this is a sort of journey I never thought to go.”’ 


Carleton’s success, however, was soon overshadowed by 
that of his successor Riley. In his early years, as itinerant 
sign-painter, actor, and musician, Riley came to know well 
the life, the speech, the tastes, of the Hoosier folk. While 
engaged in newspaper work, he began, early in the 70’s, 
to write verses, especially in the local dialect. To the 
Indianapolis Journal he contributed a series of dialect 
poems by “Benj. F. Johnson of Boone”’ which were so 
well received that he published a pamphlet edition en- 
titled The Old Swimmin’ Hole and ’Leven More Poems, 
1883. Four years later came Afterwhiles, and with this 
popular volume Riley’s contemporary fame was secure. 
The same year the author of the Biglow Papers vouched 
for his being a ‘“‘true poet.’’ By 1912, the schools in 
many parts of the country celebrated ‘‘Riley Day”; by 
I9I5 came official recognition, the Secretary of the In- 
terior proposing that one of his poems be read in each 
schoolhouse in the land; and when Riley died in the year 
following, some 35,000 people are said to have passed his 
body as it lay in state under the dome of the Indiana 
capitol. — See CHAL, III, 59-62. For his biography, 
see M. Dickey, The Youth of Riley and The Maturity of 
Riley. 


Sarah Orne Jewett (1849-1909) 


Miss Jewett was a daughter of a Maine physician (the 
doctor of her book A Country Doctor) who was a Bowdoin 
graduate and a man of fine culture, and who became for 
her a companion and guide. ‘‘When I was perhaps 
fifteen,’’ she said, ‘‘the first city boarders began to make 
their appearance near Berwick, and the way they mis- 
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construed the country people and made game of their 
peculiarities fired me with indignation. I determined to | 
teach the world that country people were not the awk- 
ward, ignorant set those people seemed to think. I 
wanted the world to know their grand simple lives; and, 
so far as I had a mission, when I first began to write, I 
think that was it.’’ In 1869 she printed her first story, 
in the Atlantic Monthly; and there too appeared in 1873 
the first of the sketches collected later in Deephaven 
(1877). A succession of volumes followed, including 
A White Heron and Other Stories, which contains “The 
Dulham Ladies.’’-— See Pattee, Am. Lit. Since 1870, 
231-35, Development of the Am. Short Story, 259-63. 
There is an article on ‘‘Sarah Orne Jewett” by M. H. 
Shackford in the Sewanee Review, XXX (1922), 20-26. 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
(1862— ) 


Puritan in ancestry, Mary E. Wilkins was born in the 
village of Randolph, Mass., and lived there and in 
Brattleboro, Vt., till her marriage in 1902. She dealt 
with the darker aspects of the New England rural de- 
cadence, in A Humble Romance and Other Stories, 1887 
(in which appeared the story given in our text, p. 894), 
A New England Nun and Other Stories, 1891, Pembroke, a 
Novel, 1894, and many other volumes. — See Am. Lit. 
Since 1870, 235-42, Development of the Am. Short Story, 
317-23. F. L. Pattee has also written an interest- 
ing longer study entitled ‘‘On the Terminal Moraine of 
New England Puritanism,” in Side-Lights on Am. Lit,, 
1922. 


Frank Dempster Sherman 
(1860-1910) 


Sherman was only one among many accomplished poets 
of the closing decades of the century who could recreate 
attractively traditional moods and forms. Born at 
Peekskill, N.Y., he was educated at Columbia University, 
where, in 1887, he was made a fellow in architecture and, 
by 1904, professor of graphics. He was an enthusiastic 
genealogist, philatelist, and designer of book-plates, as 
well as maker of graceful verse. The very titles of his 
books — Madrigals and Catches, 1887, Lyrics for a Lute, 
1890, Little-Folk Lyrics, 1892, Lyrics of Joy, 1904 — indi- 
cate his spirit of acceptance of life. In “A Garland”’ he 
offered a tribute to the ‘‘poets nine”’ that he loved most, 
and they are all poets who in the main accepted and 


enjoyed life: Theocritus, Horace, Omar-Fitzgerald, 
Shakespeare, Herrick, Keats, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Aldrich. He could repeat the Horatian urbanity, the 


gayety of Herrick, Longfellow’s optimism, Keats’s ex- 
quisite sensuousness, Tennyson’s fine form, and mingle 
them in a fashion charming to the reader who has not 
forgotten the past. A thing of beauty he found a joy 
forever, whether dreamily regarded in nature or studi- 
ously contemplated in art. As a poet, — imitator of the 
“French forms” then in vogue, carver of ‘‘divinely 
shapen”’ quatrains, — he held that 


‘*Toil he must if he would win 
Heaven's gate and enter in; 
Labor of a life-time give 
That the sculptured verse shall live!”’ 
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4. REVOLT; AND THE TRIUMPH OF REALISM (1890-1916) 


Bliss Carman. (1861- ) 


In a suggestive passage in his survey of American 
poetry since Whitman, B. Weirick has related our revolt 
of the 90's with contemporary tendencies in Europe. ‘“‘If 
we look at the 1890’s in England, we are met with much 
talk of decadence, of fin de siécle, of the Yellow-Book 
School, and of art for art’s sake. The characteristic of 
this world of poets was one of strife, of romantic quest, 
of an effort to live in some dream world of art or love or 
sensation sufficient to act as an anodyne to the commer- 
cialism or imperialism of the age, or to the limitations 
and diseases of mortality. Too often this quest merely 
substituted more complex and stranger diseases for the 
boredom or satiety they fled from.’ These English 
poets — Dowson, Wilde, and the rest — were akin in 
temper to the Décadents or Symbolistes across the Channel 
—Verlaine, Mallarmé, the Belgian Maeterlinck, the 
Italian d’Annunzio, etc. ‘‘Their symbolism, be it noted 
in passing, was one of a very loose and inconclusive mysti- 
cism, as wild as the insane heroics of d’Annunzio in some; 
as full of moonlight, passion, and absinthe, as Verlaine’s 
Fétes Gallantes (1869) in others; and ranging from Ver- 
laine’s strange sins to the pure, ethereal blues of Maeter- 
linck’s child-like fairy plays.’’ ‘‘Symbolism, Catholic 
mysticism, mysticism of the flesh, decadence, the religion 
of beauty in art-for-art’s-sake, and the rude thumpings of 
the imperialistic drum, what echo of these things may 
one expect to hear in American poetry of the nineties 


and nineteen-hundreds? And at first it is surprising how. 


little was their effect. Not but that some of our poets 
like Moody and Hovey were conscious of such move- 
ments, and read with interest French and English poetry, 
and even translated into English some of the poems of 
the Symbolists. Yet they were not during these years 
greatly moved to imitation, but chose to go their ways 
affected only a little by these schools, to write as they saw 
fit. Why?... The answer lies in the pull of American 
life, in its strong democratic sense, in its responsible 
group consciousness, that like some powerful sun drew 
them away from the blighted moons of an alien and 
decadent beauty....A stalwart American bard like 
Richard Hovey after long fasting and feasting with Pre- 
Raphaelites, Yellow-Books, and Symbolists, was moved 
to write his ‘Spring Feeling,’ where he scornfully con- 
signs them all to the hadeses they delight in, turns his 
face westward to his own healthy land, there to 


*...let the Spring house-clean my brain, 
Where all this stuff is crammed; 

And let my heart grow sweet again; 
And let the Age be damned.’”’ 


Hovey’s collaborator Bliss Carman, born in Canada, 
educated at the University of New Brunswick, at Edin- 
burgh, and at Harvard, began to reside in the United 
States just before the 90's. In 1803 he published his 
successful first book, Low Tide on Grand Pré: A Book of 
Lyrics. Then came his co-authorship with Hovey in 
Songs from V agabondia, 1894, More Songs from Vagabondia, 
1896, and Last Songs from Vagabondia, 1900. ‘Their 
three jointly-produced Vagabondia Books, where they 
succeed in writing so much alike that none can, unassisted, 
distinguish one from the other, and a general Bohemian, 
open-road friendliness and daring about their styles, con- 
trive to unite them in our imaginations. If there is a 
difference, Carman is a shade more mystical, and Hovey 
a trifle more of a rowdy, but the difference is slight.”’ 
Theirs ‘‘is the poetry of college youth, American college 
youth, off together on a vacation, roughing it some, 
seeking adventures in action or amours, enamoured of 
nature’s mystery and beauty, holding conventions, 


except fraternity conventions, a good deal in abeyance if 
not in contempt, and united in friendship that is less | 
amorous but more various and enduring than love.... 
These three books derive largely from Whitman, the 
acknowledged master of both poets. It is gay, boisterous, 
youthful poetry, sounding with the shouts and the de- 
risive laughter of two revolters from Mid-Victorianism 
and the albuminous American imitations’’ (Weirick, 
From Whitman to Sandburg in American Poetry, 1924). — 
An extended study of Bliss Carman by O. Shepard was 
published in 1924. 


Richard Hovey (1864-1900) 


See the preceding note. — Hovey, a native of Illinois, 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1885, prepared for 
the ministry at the General Theological Seminary in 
New York, and became, before he died at the early age 
of thirty-five, a journalist, an actor, a professor of English 
in Barnard College, a translator of Maeterlinck, a writer 
of lyrics and of dramatic poems. Before his literary 
association with Bliss Carman, he had published several 
volumes, including the first of the five dramas collectively 
entitled Launcelot and Guenevere. For.the dates of the 
Vagabondia books, see the note above. In 1898 appeared 
Along the Trail: A Book of Lyrics, containing the poem 
““Spring,’’ which he had read at a fraternity convention 
two years earlier. For further discussion, see the review 
of his work by N. F..in CHAL, III, 50-52. 


Hamlin Garland (t860- __) 


In 1887, while residing in the East, Hamlin Garland 
made a visit to the Middle Border country of his youth — 
his old home in Iowa, his father’s farm in Dakota, and 
his birthplace in Wisconsin. ‘“‘This was an epoch-making 
experience to me, for my three years in Boston had given 
me perspective on the life of the prairie farmer. I per- 
ceived with new vision the loneliness and drudgery of the 
farmers’ wives. All across northwestern Iowa and up 
through central Dakota I brooded darkly over the pro- 
blem presented, and this bitter mood was deepened by 
the condition in which I found my mother on a treeless 
farm just above Ordway. It was in this mood of resent- 
ment that I began to write (immediately after returning 
to Boston) the stories which later made up the first 
volume of Main-Travelled Roads.’’ Between 1887 and 
1889 Garland wrote, according to his own statement, all 
the stories that appeared in Main-Travelled Roads (1891; 
added to in later editions) and in Other Main-Travelled 
Roads (1910). These stories established his reputation. 
Of his later writings, none equal them in rugged strength 
save A Son of the Middle Border (1918), his autobio- 
graphical account of pioneer life in the upper Middle 
West. ‘‘Childish impressions,’ he asserted, ‘‘are the 
fundamentals upon which an author’s fictional output is - 
based.”’ Certainly his own best work was primarily a 
record of life. Yet literary influences counted for some- 
thing: The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Joaquin Miller’s verse, 
the work of Howells, of James, of European realists. A 
stern and bitter realist himself, he held that ‘‘to spread 
the reign of justice should everywhere be the design and 
intent of the artist.’’ In Crumbling Idols (1804) he gave 
direct expression, in a series of essays, to his revolt from 
conventionalism in art. — See the chapter on ‘‘The Re- 
volt of the ’Nineties’’ in Pattee, Development of the 
American Short Story, and Van Doren, Contemporary 
American Novelists, pp. 38-47. 
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Edwin Markham (1852- ) 


Of pioneer parentage, Markham was born in Oregon 
and spent his childhood on a ranch in California. He 
studied at San José Normal School and the University of 
California, and became a teacher and principal in various 
schools. Suddenly, in the closing year of the century, 
- he attained international fame with a poem published in 
the San Francisco Examiner —‘‘The Man with the 
Hoe,”’ suggested by Millet’s painting. It was soon copied 
everywhere, and appeared in Markham’s first collection 
of verse, The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems (1899). 
Two years later he published Lincoln, and Other Poems, 
containing the well-known lines on ‘‘Lincoln, The Man 
of the People.’’ Inthe same year he left the Pacific coast 
to live in New York. 

“Early in 1899,’ says L. Untermeyer (in his excellent 
anthology of Modern American Poetry, 1919), ‘“‘the name 
of Edwin Markham flashed across the land when, out of 
San Francisco, rose the sonorous challenge of ‘The Man 
with the Hoe.’ This poem, which has been ecstatically 
called ‘the battle-cry of the next thousand years’ (Joaquin 
Miller declared it contained ‘the whole Yosemite — the 
thunder, the might, the majesty’), caught up, with a 
prophetic vibrancy, the passion for social justice that 
was waiting to be intensified in poetry. Markham 
summed up and spiritualized the unrest that was in the 
air; in the figure of one man with a hoe, he drew a picture 
of men in the mines, men in the sweat-shop, men working 
without joy, without hope.” 


Stephen Crane (1871-1900) 


Born in Newark, N.J., Crane studied at Lafayette 
College, and at sixteen became a journalist. Of extraordi- 
nary creative energy, he published fourteen volumes 
before he was cut off at the age of thirty. Two of his 
grim naturalistic novels have distinction: Maggie, a Girl 
of the Streets, written in 1893, published in 1896, and 
The Red Badge of Courage, published late in 1895. In 
the latter, a vivid story of army life in the Civil War, he 
made large use of the conception of war which Tolstoy 
had impressively set forth in War and Peace. Crane’s 
powers were also well displayed in his short stories (The 
Monster and Other Stories, 1809, Wounds in the Rain, 
1900, etc.) and in his two little volumes of verse, — The 
Black Rider and Other Lines, 1895, and War is Kind, 1899. 
In these volumes of verse (our selections are from the 
latter), he expressed, in experimental ‘‘free verse’’ of a 
kind that anticipates the work of later poets, his hatred 
of sentiment, his passionate irony, his unflinching quest 
of truth, his naturalistic vision of life. The poems were 
printed, not inappropriately, on dark gray paper. — Had 
Crane lived on through the first quarter of the new cen- 
tury instead of dying at its beginning, he would doubtless 
have become a foremost figure in the ‘‘New Poetry”; 
as it is, we can only say that he voiced the protest of the 
90’s and heralded the poetic revival of the early twentieth 
century. ‘‘Modern American literature may be said, 
accurately enough, to have begun with Stephen Crane’’ — 
this is the view of Carl Van Doren, in an interesting 
paper on Crane in the American Mercury, I, 11-14.— 
For his life, see Thomas Beer’s Stephen Crane, 1923. 


Wiliam Vaughn Moody 


1860. Born, at Spencer, Ind., July 8. 

1888. Went to Riverside Academy, New York. 
1889-02. At Harvard College. 

1892-93. First visit to Europe. 

1893-95. Studied and taught at Harvard. 


1895-1903. Instructor and assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


1900. The Masque of Judgment. 

IQOL. Poems. 

1904. The Fire-Bringer. 

1907. The Great Divide. 

IQIO. Died, at Colorado Springs, Oct. 17. 


Road-Hymn for the Start 


Moody, probably the most richly endowed of all our 
poets since 1870, did all his publishing in the decade 
after Crane’s premature death and was himself cut short, 
before his work was fulfilled, within two or three years of 
the poetic revival of 1912-16. Although not an admirer 
of Whitman’s form, nor an experimenter in free verse, he 
was plainly a forerunner of the new poets by virtue of his 
fresh zest for experience and his independent criticism of 
life. These he could unite, as only a great poet can, 
with a vital sense of tradition in life and art. He was an 
excellent and devoted Greek scholar, was well acquainted 
with Dante and medieval romances, with modern French 
and German literature, with the whole range of English 
literature (his poems showing the influence of Shakespeare 
and Milton, of Keats and Shelley, of Rossetti and Morris, 
of Browning and Whitman); he traveled repeatedly in 
Europe, and was even inspired to take up painting. Free 
from that tendency to an effete traditionalism that helps 
to account for the revolt of the 90's and of the twentieth 
century, he yet refused to live merely in the present — to 
shut out the past from his vital experience. He sought 
to gather up in himself its beauty and its light, not to 
rest in them — for God ‘‘maketh nothing manifest’’ — 
but to press beyond them toward a full realization of life. 
‘“We will strive to see the whole,’ he cries in his pil- 
grimage, looking back, like Bunyan’s Christian, to the 
stay-at-homes who have not heard the summons to fare 
forth (Road-Hymn, first two stanzas). 

This poem was sketched in May, 1897, during a bicycle 
trip from Rome over the mountains to Como, and written 
out later. — Cf. the vagabondage poems of Carman and 
Hovey (p. 900 fol.) and Whitman’s ‘‘Song of the Open 
Road”’ (p. 676). 

For a brief account of Moody’s life and work, see 
CHAL, III, 62-64; Weirick, From Whitman to Sandburg, 
128-41; J. M. Manly, Introduction to The Poems and 
Plays of William Vaughn Moody, 2 vols., 1912. For an 
understanding of his personality, Some Letters of William 
Vaughn Moody (edited by D. G. Mason), 1913, is indis- 
pensable. 


Good Friday Night 


Suggested by an Eastertide procession of which Moody 
was a spectator at Sorrento, Italy, in April, 1897. ‘“‘The 
hush and awe of the movement and metre, itself like 
a religious procession, and the worship and beauty of 
brotherhood, and the figure of Christ symbolically fading 
away in the broad gold of the moon at the end, is superb. 
It is the warm-blooded, lyric passion-flower of Catholic 
mysticism blooming again in the poem of this western 
American’”’ (Weirick, From Whitman to Sandburg). 


Gloucester Moors 


This poem and ‘‘The Menagerie’’ Moody wrote in the 
spring of 1900 while at East Gloucester, Mass. ‘‘The 
humors of the harbor are many,’’ he wrote in a letter, 
‘‘and its picturesqueness inexhaustible. The moors, 
which stretch for several miles to the eastward, are beauti- 
ful in color and form.” 

Moody’s “‘dream of leisure and intelligence and self- 
control and the enjoyment of nature as rights of all men 
has made ‘Gloucester Moors’ a favorite poem with 
workers in the slums”’ (J. M. Manly). : 
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The Brute 


Published in the Atlantic Monthly, Jan., t90t. The 
Brute ‘‘is materialism, machinery, industry, which man 
captured only to be himself enslaved by the beast he 
had imprisoned. Yet here there is a hope that the Brute 
too must bring the good time on, and lift from man the 


curse of Adam”’ (Weirick). 


The Menagerie 


The idea of evolution permeates the long poems, ‘‘The 
Masque of Judgment”’ and ‘‘ The Fire-Bringer.'’’ Indeed, 
“throughout all Moody’s work is a constant undercurrent 
of evolutionary thought — not the brutal mechanism 
associated with the term ‘Darwinism,’ but the aspiring 
impulse within all life which makes it rise not through 
struggle against outer forces so much as’through the 
innate impulse to develop”’ (P. H. Boynton, History of 
American Literature, 459). — For other American reflec- 
tions of the dominant scientific idea of the roth century, 
see the selection from John Fiske (p. 798), and the note 
(p. 1044) ; Lowell’s ‘‘ Credidimus Jovem Regnare”’ (p. 537); 
Whitman’s ‘‘Song of Myself,’’ section 44 (p. 662); 
Burroughs’s “‘ Faith of a Naturalist’’ (p. 811), and the 
note on Burroughs (p. 1044); the note on Jack London 
(p. 1052); and More’s essay on Henry Adams, paragraph 
beginning ‘‘In those hours” (p. 969). See also ch. 


| CCLII (‘Theology and Evolution’’) in Paine’s Mark 


Twain, A Biography. 


An Ode in Time of Hesitation 
*“After seeing at Boston the statue of Robert Gould 


_ Shaw, killed while storming Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863, 


by The University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


only. 


at the head of the first enlisted negro regiment, the 
Fifty-fourth Massachusetts’? (Moody). The Shaw 
Memorial is included in the American Art series published 


“TIndignation with American imperialism in the 
Spanish-American War seems to-day a little beside the 
point. Asa result much of the wind has been taken from 
the sails of the proud great verse which Moody wrote 
under the impulse of that indignation. Nevertheless, 
“An Ode in Time of Hesitation’ is in the great democratic 
American tradition, much more so than the jingoistic 
shoutings of Hovey’s ‘ Bugles’”’ (Weirick). 


The Quarry 


. An expression of pride in America at her refusal to 
permit the dismemberment of China (the elephant 
quarry) by imperialistic Powers (‘‘brutes of prey’’). — 
In 1899, when dismemberment seemed imminent, John 
Hay sent a note of protest to England, Germany, and 
Russia, which brought a favorable response from England 
The Chinese people, roused, organized an anti- 
foreigners society known as the Boxers, who overwhelmed 
the government and besieged the foreign officials. An 
international army — composed of Japanese, Russians, 
British, French, and Americans — invaded China and 
occupied the capital. At this juncture, when the partition 
of China threatened:more than ever, Secretary Hay in- 
duced England and Germany not to demand territory, 
to oppose such a demand on the part of the other allies, 
and to favor the commercial ‘‘open door”’ policy. 


Of Wounds and Sore Defeat 


Song of Pandora in Act I of ‘‘The Fire-Bringer,”’ 
published in 1904, 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Oo ss satnane) 


Although not endowed with Moody’s opulence of poetic 
gifts — his union of sensuousness, passion, intellectual 
power, and faculty of expression — Mr. Robinson has 
written reflective poetry that seems likely to endure as 
that of Emerson and Arnold has endured. Heedless of 
literary fashion, he has composed his own kind of verse 
— intellectual, simple in diction, obedient to the rhythms 
of actual speech — through a long term of years, meeting 
protracted indifference with an equal indifference, until 
to-day he is widely regarded as the foremost American 
poet of the first quarter of the twentieth century and is 
esteemed by younger writers much as Mr. Hardy is 
esteemed in England. ‘The difference between Mr. 
Robinson’s preoccupation and that of nearly all the 
so-called modern school who have acclaimed him,”’ says 
the English poet John Drinkwater, ‘‘is that for them all 
the clamorous accidents of our civilization have become 
an absorbing and sometimes a tragic experience in them- 
selves, as though the very noise had started them into a 
conviction that it was in itself a fundamental and signifi- 
cant thing. The roar,and the savagery and the reek 
which are a part of Chicago, for example, seem to provoke 
Mr. Sandburg into a kind of determination to answer 
them back in their own terms, and he does it with courage 
and mastery. This does not mean that he has not other 
perceptions as well, but this perception looms very largely 
in his poetic mood. And so it is with poets like Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay, and, in a more rustic manner, Mr. 
Masters and Mr. Frost, and, allowing for all her varied 
and traditional scholarship, Miss Amy Lowell. But for 
Mr. Robinson these things hardly exist at all. When they 
do, he only turns to them as an occasional poet, momen- 
tarily disturbed from his habitual concerns as he might 
be by a street accident. His preoccupation is the spirit 
of man, not assailed and tortured by that movement of 
life which we call civilization, but seen, as it were, de- 
tached from this influence and laboring in all the ironies 
and aspirations of its own nature. Mr. Robinson is in 
the true Greek tradition in this, that, whereas most of his 
fellow countrymen who are poets see man beset by 
society, which is circumstance, he sees man beset by his 
own character, which is fate’”’ (Yale Review, April, 1922). 

This detachment, together with his characteristic 
austerity, reticence, and hardness of fibre, may be partly 
explained by his New England ancestry and his early 
environment in the town of Gardiner on the Kennebec, 
where he came to know such old men as the Isaac and 
Archibald of his poem and all the folk of his ‘‘ Tilbury” 
portraits. Having graduated from the high school, he 
proceeded to Harvard College in 1891, but was obliged to 
terminate his formal education two years later upon the 
death of his father. Since that time, he has had various 
occupations, one of which has steadily been the writing 
of poetry, and has lived in New York, in Gardiner, 
Maine, and (in the summers) at the MacDowell Colony 
in New Hampshire. His first volume, The Torrent and 
the Night Before, was privately printed in 1896. The next 
year came The Children of the Night, which contained 
quatrains, ballades, etc., and also such novel work as 
“Cliff Klingenhagen”’ (p. 924) and ‘‘Richard Cory” 
(p. 924). In 1902 appeared Captain Craig, A Book of 
Poems, one of which is the blank-verse ‘‘Isaac and 
Archibald”’ (p. 924), a worthy successor to Wordsworth’'s 
““Michael.’’ It was this volume that in r905 caused 
President Roosevelt to secure him a position in the New 
York Custom House, a position which he held till his 
next volume was ready — The Town Down the River 
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(1910). This collection, published in the year of Moody’s 
death, is notable for its many character portraits, ‘‘Clav- 
ering,” “‘Uncle Ananias,”’ ‘‘Doctor of Billiards,” ‘‘ Vick- 
ery’s Mountain,” ‘‘ Miniver Cheevy”’ (p. 929), etc. Then, 
in 1916, appeared a little book of 149 pages that has 
generally been regarded as the summit of Mr. Robinson's 
achievement, — The Man Against the Sky. The book 
contains two of his best longer poems, ‘‘The Man Against 
the Sky’’ and ‘‘Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford,’’ the latter a fine recreation of Shakespeare, 
the former one of the most penetrating readings of life in 
the whole of American literature; and many shorter 
poems, including the dark prophecy of ‘‘Cassandra’”’ 
(p. 931) and a Tilbury Town poem, ‘‘Flammonde”’ 
(p. 930), which is one of his best and most representative. 
Responding, in succeeding years, to the lure that the 
Arthurian legend has held for poets from Spenser and 
Milton down to our own times, he wrote, in blank verse, 
Merlin (1917) and Lancelot (1920), long poems that often 
rise to the realm of pure poetry but that cannot, on the 
whole, rank with the poet’s indubitable successes. All 
of the foregoing volumes save the initial privately printed 
volume were reprinted, along with The Three Taverns 
(1920) and. Avon's Harvest (1921) in a single volume of 
nearly 600 pages: Collected Poems (1921). 

The reader who desires help in understanding Mr. 
Robinson’s not too obvious poetry may be referred to the 
first chapter in Amy Lowell’s Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry, 1917, the first chapter in L. Unter- 
meyer’s American Poetry since 1900, 1923, and a little 
book by L. Morris, The Poeiry of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, 1923 (especially the first chapter, ‘‘Men,’”’ and the 
fifth, ‘‘Ideas’’). Mr. Morris makes an interesting at- 
tempt to show the poet’s relation to the Puritan tradition, 
to Transcendental individualism, and to the idealism of 
the Harvard philosopher Royce. 


Edith Wharton (1862- ) 


The modern realistic and critical spirit that permeates 
the poetry of E. A. Robinson is again exemplified in the 
stories and novels of Henry James’s disciple and friend 
Edith (Newbold Jones) Wharton. Born, like James, in 
New York City, she studied under tutors, read widely, 
traveled abroad, and has resided in New York, Boston, 
and Paris: Her first success was won by a collection of 
short stories, The Greater Inclination (1899), in which 
she applied to society life her psychological insight and 
her sense of artistic form. The volume included ‘‘A 
Journey’”’ (p. 932), one of the finest short stories written 
in 20th-century America. Then came, at brief intervals, 
a series of short stories, long stories, and novels, including 
(to mention only those that the serious student of our 
recent literature should be acquainted with) The House of 
Mirth, 1905, Madame de Treymes, 1907, Ethan Frome, 
tort, and The Age of Innocence, 1920. For an account of 
Miss Wharton’s work, see C. Van Doren, Contemporary 
American Novelists, 1922. 


O. Henry (1862-1010) 


The most popular short-story writer in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, William Sidney Porter, was 
born in Greensboro, N.C. During an active boyhood 
and youth he read extensively, especially in the nine- 
teenth-century novel. In his uncle's drug store he clerked 
and drew cartoons. In 1882 he left Carolina for Texas, 
where he spent two years on a ranch and more than ten 
years in Austin, engaged in occupations that ranged from 
acting to bookkeeping. Accused of embezzling funds 
from a bank in which he had been teller, he protested his 
innocence and took refuge in Central and South America. 
Returning to Austin in 1808, he was sentenced to five 


years’ imprisonment in the Columbus, O., penitentiary; 
there he wrote short stories under the pen-name ‘“‘O. 
Henry’’ and found himself as an author. Freed after 
three and a quarter years, he lived for a time in Pittsburg, 
and in 1902 began his residence in the city that he came 
to love — New York. 

“The period of his apprenticeship may be said to have 
ended in December, 1903, when the New York World 


added him to its staff as short-story writer for its Sunday - 


edition. The result was one hundred and thirteen steries 
in some thirty months — the heart of O. Henry. Never 
was writer seemingly so irresponsible, so whimsical, so 
chattily heterogeneous. He had been given perfect free- 
dom, and his stories had shaken off all traces of models 
and conformity to standards and were pure O. Henry. 
Maupassant he read constantly, but it was only to 
stimulate his own sense of form, for behind his seeming 
lawlessness were art requirements the most rigid. His 
chattiness, his familiarity with the reader, his seeming 
digressions, his monstrous exaggerations, all held rigidly 
to one end — completely, put him utterly off his guard, 
and then bring him up rigid at the last sentence, and the 
newspaper requirements were that he should do it in the 
compass of a page’”’ (Pattee, Development of the American 
Short Story, 359-60). 

The best of O. Henry’s New York stories may be 
found in The Four Million, 1906 (which contains ‘‘The 
Gift of the Magi,’ reprinted on pp. 937-39) and in The 
Voice of the City, 1908. In other volumes he utilized the 
multifarious scenes and experiences of his adventurous 
life in the South, the Southwest, and Central and South 
America. There is a volume of Selected Stories from 
O. Henry, edited by C. A. Smith, 1922. For accounts of 
his life and work, see Pattee, chapter on ‘‘O. Henry and 
the Handbooks”’ in the book quoted above; Pattee, ‘‘ The 
Age of O. Henry,” in Side-Lights on American. Literature, 
1922; B. C. Williams, chapter XII in Our Short Story 
Writers, 1920; C. A. Smith, O. Henry Biography, 1916, 
and short accounts in the volume of Selected Stories named 
above and in the Library of Southern Literature, 1921. 


Jack London (1876-1916) 


‘*Jack Londonism, which was a wider thing by far than 
Jack London, was anti-sentimentalism, wasin reality revolt 
against the aftermath of Pre-Raphaelitism, ‘the zsthetic 
movement,’ Oscar Wildeism, Aubrey Beardleyism, and 
all the decadent squeamishness and ultracivilization of 
the closing years of the Victorian century. Jack London 
was its most penetrating voice. 
a prophet cry in the soft decade before the German 
deluge: ‘Man is to-day [said London] the same man that 
drank from his enemy’s skull in the dark German forests, 
that sacked cities and stole his women from neighboring 
clans like any howling aborigine. . The raw animal 
crouching within him is like the earthquake monster pent 
in the crust of the earth’’’ (Pattee). 

With this insistence on the primitive, on ‘‘red blood,”’ 
Jack London’s antecedents and career were in keeping. 
The son of a nomadic frontier scout and trapper, he was 
born in California and brought up on the farm, the ranch, 
the city. Leaving school at fourteen, he shifted from one 
occupation to another, becoming at seventeen, he tells us, 
“‘a drunken bum.’ Then he shipped before the mast to 
Behring Sea and Japan, and, after an interval, ‘‘became 
a tramp, begging my way from door to door, wandering 
over the United States and Canada sweating bloody 
sweats in slums and prisons.’’ ‘“‘Reborn”’ as a socialist, 
and thirsting for knowledge, he now studied for more 
than a year in the Oakland High School and the Uni- 
versity of California, and, aspiring to be an author, 
‘‘wrote everything.’’ At this juncture came the thrill 
of the Klondike gold discovery, which lured him among 
the first. Returning without gold but with valuable 


It was a call of the wild, 


OE a 


- cessantly wrote stories of adventure and struggle. 
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memories, he continued his diversified reading (which 
included German philosophers from Kant to Nietzsche 
and the English scientists Darwin and Huxley), and 
wrote desperately. In January, 1809, the Overland 
Monthly — the magazine of Bret Harte’s initial success — 
published his first story, ‘‘The Man on Trail,’’ and other 
Alaskan stories followed. Then he advanced to publica- 
tion in the Atlantic Monthly and his first volume, a collec- 
tion of his first stories, The Son of the Wolf (1900). Three 
years later his long tale The Call of the Wild firmly in- 


- augurated his extraordinary vogue, which lasted till his 
- death in 1916. 


In the interim, he indulged his strenuous 
vagabondage (‘‘the wanderlust in my blood”’) and in- 
“His 
heroes, whether wolves or dogs or prize-fighters or sailors 


or adventurers-at-large, have all of them approximately 


the same instincts and the same careers. They rise to 
eminence by battle, hold the eminence for a while by the 


same methods, and eventually go down under the rush of 
_ stronger enemies. 
' strong, exulted in the struggle for survival. 


London, with the strength of the 
He saw hu- 
man history in terms of the evolutionary dogma”’ (C. Van 
Doren, The American Novel, 268). In the end he became, 
according to his wife, ‘‘enormously interested in psycho- 
analysis,” and had he lived longer would doubtless have 
based his naturalism on that twentieth-century science, in 
addition to the nineteenth-century science of biology in 
which he had found corroboration of his experience of life. 

Broadly speaking, all the work of London is auto- 
biographical; directly so are The People of the Abyss, The 
Road, Martin Eden, The Cruise of the Snark, and John 
Barleycorn. — For brief biographical and critical studies, 
see B. C. Williams, Our Short Story Writers, chapter XV, 
and Pattee, Side-Lights on American Literature, the 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Prophet of the Last Frontier.” 
For an extended account of his life and work, see Char- 
mian London’s Book of Jack London, 2 vols., 1921. 


Henry Adams (1838-1918) 


The education of Henry Adams, through study and 
experience, in an era of evolutionary science and in- 
dustrial materialism, brought this son of the Puritans at 
last on his knees before the medieval Virgin of Chartres. 
In a book entitled The Education of Henry Adams (pri- 
vately printed, 1907, published 1918) he retraced, with a 
sturdy honesty, his quest of the meaning and value of 
life. Combining both the modern critical temper — 
exemplified, among the poets, by Moody and E. A. Robin- 
son — and a yearning for mystical rapture that reminds 
one of Jonathan Edwards and Emerson, together with an 
elusive personality and a gift of eager penetrative speech, 
he wrote an autobiography that reflects the later nine- 
teenth century as vividly as Franklin’s autobiography 
reflects the century previous. Not even the absorbing 
tumult of the greatest war in history prevented it from 
rousing a sensation among thoughtful readers and attain- 
ing a place among the “‘best-sellers’’ of the day. Mean- 
while, before this autobiography appeared, another pri- 
vately printed work of Adams’s was made public — 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (1913), with an introduc- 
tion by the architect R. A. Cram, who acclaimed it as 
“one of the most distinguished contributions to literature 
and one of the most valuable adjuncts to the study of 
medizvalism America has thus far produced. ... Seven 
centuries dissolve and vanish away, being as they were 
not, and the thirteenth century lives less for us than we 
live in it and aré a part of its gaiety and light-heartedness, 
its youthful ardor and apounding action, its childlike 
simplicity and frankness, its normal and healthy and all- 
embracing devotion.’’ Both of these works, in the 


‘judgment of the historian J. S. Bassett (CHAZ, III, 199) 


‘*deserve to rank among the best American books that 


_ have yet been written.”’ 


Among the other writings of Adams are his Letters to a 
Niece, and Prayer’ to the Virgin of Chartres, important 
chiefly for the prayer, in rhymed quatrains, composed 
apparently after the Chartres book and before the Educa- 
tion, and shown, during his remaining years, only to one 
friend, a ‘‘sister in the twelfth century.’’ — The selections 
given in the text are chapters XIX, XXV, and XXXII 
of the Education (with the omission of several pages 
from XIX and XXXII) and parts of chapter VI (‘‘The 
Virgin of Chartres’’) in the work on Chartres. — ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion in the Adams Familv,’’ in S. P. Sherman’s Americans 
(1922) gives useful background. On Adams as an his- 
torian, see the page in CHAL, quoted above. Fora 
critical interpretation of Adams’s career and mind, see 
the essay by P. E. More (the next selection, p. 964). 
For an earlier meditation at Chartres, much discussed in 
its day, see the long poem by James Russell Lowell en- 
titled ‘‘The Cathedral’’ (Poetical Works, vol. IV). 


Paul E. More (1864- ) 


In the chapter on ‘‘Scholars”’ in CHAL (vol.-IV), S. E. 
Wolff concludes his discussion of Charles Eliot Norton 
(1827-1908), professor of the history of art at Harvard, 
with the following paragraph on a group of later scholarly 
critics: ‘‘Humanism is the note of all his later thought 
and of his influence upon his pupils. It has actuated in 
several ways a number of men now writing, a group which 
may perhaps be called ‘the new humanists,’ and which 
includes Paul Elmer More, Irving Babbitt, John Jay 
Chapman, and George Edward Woodberry. These all 
attend to one or another phase of the cleavage between 
man’s way and nature’s way — a dualism which, whether 
it cut between man and external nature, or between the 
‘natural man’ and the ‘spiritual man’ within; whether it 
emphasize the ‘inner check’ in any of its various modes, 
or, as against the naturalistic ‘education of the senses,’ 
commend to man the study of his own humane tradi- 
tion, and summon him to take up the racial torch and 
hand it on, —in any case places man’s hope not upon 
what nature, whether within or without, may do for 
him, but upon his making himself more completely 
man.” 

Although the critics named above were unquestionably 
influenced by Norton, in the main they drew help from 
his own masters and other great figures of the past. 
Paul E. More, for example, seeking throughout the ages 
‘‘the best that has been thought and said,’ grounded his 
convictions largely on such human experience as may be 
found in the ancient Hindu sages, in Plato, and in the 
writers of the Bible. Born in St. Louis, educated at 
Washington University, he spent four years at Harvard 
as a student and as a teacher of Sanskrit, and two years 
more at Bryn Mawr as associate in Sanskrit and classical 
literature. For some dozen years he held editorial posi- 
tions on the Independent, the New York Evening Post, 
and the Nation, serving the last-named as editor-in-chief 
from 1909 to 1914: Since his retirement to Princeton in 
1914, he has devoted himself to study and writing, well- 
nigh as free from ‘‘the noisy jargon of the market place” 
as he had been during a two-year hermitage, early in his 
career, at Shelburne, N.H. Since 1904 he has added 
volume after volume to his Shelburne Essays. He is also 
writing a series of volumes on The Greek Tradition, which 
includes, to the present date, Platonism (1917), The 
Religion of Plato (1921), Hellenistic Philosophies (1923), 
and The Christ of the New Testament (1924). — See the 
last three pages in Pattee, Am. Lit. Since 1870. In “An. 
Imaginary Conversation with Mr. P. E. More”’ (in the 
volume Americans) Stuart P, Sherman, the most dis- 
tinguished of our more recent critics, has written an 
interesting essay on one of his masters, ‘‘Mr. More, our 
American Sainte-Beuve.”’ 

The essay on Henry Adams given in the text (p. 964) 
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is reprinted from the eleventh series of Shelburne Essays, 
to2r. As printed in that volume, it follows a study of 
Charles Eliot Norton, which in turn follows studies of 
Emerson, Jonathan Edwards, and the spirit of Puritan 
poetry: the group as a whole tracing the evolution of the 
New England mind from the beginnings to our own times. 
Through this group of essays the student of American 


: THE, * NEW 


I. BACKGROUND AND AIMS. — The revival that began 
about 1912 was, in its negative aspect, a revolt against 
devitalized traditions, and, in its positive aspect, an 
endeavor to create a poetry whose substance and form 
should reflect life in the twentieth century. More thana 
century before, a similar revival had been effected by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, who in Lyrical Ballads (1798) 
broke away from the regnant school of Pope and the 
spirit of the eighteenth century, and achieved a new art 
freer in form and suited to the new time spirit — Coler- 
idge with his poems of romantic wonder, Wordsworth 
with his poems of nature and simple humanity. The 
new poetic tradition established by them and the later 
romantic poets and by Tennyson in his more romantic 
vein remained in authority in America until the dawn of 
the twentieth century, an authority scarcely shaken by 
the revolt of Walt Whitman. Magnificently breaking 
with the past, Whitman showed the destined way for the 
poetic art of modern America: although the way was not 
taken till many decades later, —till after the death of 
Moody, indeed, — Whitman obviously became the master 
of the poets of our time. Many have been acknowledged 
disciples; few have escaped his influence. At the same 
time there have been other modern influences, such as 
that of the seemingly artless poetry of the Celtic revival 
and the accomplished experiments of the French symbol- 
istes and vers-libristes. And there have been older influ- 
ences: going back to the past for inspiration just as the 
authors of Lyrical Ballads went back to the primitive 
ballads, some of the new poets have been influenced by 
Greek lyrical verse and especially by the fascinating 
poetic traditions of Japan and China. 

Broadly speaking, then, our new poetry was announced 
by Whitman, who foreshadowed nearly all the later 
tendencies. Emily Dickinson, with her imagist verse, 
is a less conspicuous but significant herald. It should be 
plain to the reader of this volume, however, that the 
prelude to the new movement was postponed till the revolt 
of the 90's. By the close of that decade, Whitman’s 
comradeship and vagabond love of nature had reappeared 
in Carman and Hovey, his humanitarianism in Markham, 
and his free versification in Crane. Then came Moody, 
with a critical temper that points toward Mr. Robinson, 
and finally Mr. Robinson himself, who not only was a 
forerunner, but also became a leading member — despite 
his aloofness — of the poets of 1912-16. 

The negative aims or shaping influences of the new 
school may be set forth under three heads: (1) Anti- 
Victorian-sentimentalism, the sentimentalism of the 
early Tennyson, of Dickens in prose, of Longfellow, 
Carleton, and Riley among American poets. In part, 
this reaction had already taken place through Crane, 
Moody, and Mr. Robinson. (2) Anti-Puritan-didacticism, 
the moralizing tendency of the New England poets, major 
and minor, and of Puritan-minded poets and poetasters 
scattered throughout the United States. The protest 
against this tendency had already been voiced abun- 
dantly, if not greatly, by the New York group of poets — 
Taylor, Stoddard, Aldrich, etc., romantic lovers of beauty. 
(3) Anti-romanticism, in particular the typical romantic 
moods, the vague flowing eloquence, the diction, allusions, 
imagery, versification that had become conventionalized 
through incessant reproduction during the whole century 


literature may conveniently acquaint himself with Mr. 
More’s humanistic and religious criteria. Other reading 
in recent criticism that may be recommended is Irving © 
Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism (a difficult but 
brilliant work), S. P. Sherman’s Americans or The Genius 
of America, H. L. Mencken's Prejudices (several series), 
and H. S. Canby’s Definitions or Saturday Papers. 


POETRY, 


following Wordsworth,’ Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, etc. 
These aspects of romantic poetry made their decisive 
appearance in American poetry with ‘‘Thanatopsis,’’ per- 
vaded the work of most of the poets of the height of our 
romantic movement, and continued plainly among most 
of the poets — especially the New York group — after 
1870, including Moody. With this tradition, Crane made 
a violent but unsuccessful, and Mr. Robinson an incom- 
plete but highly effective break. 

Turning to the positive aim of the movement, — its 
endeavor to create a poetry that should reflect contempo- 
rary life, — we must note at once that, while rejecting so 
much of the romantic tradition, the new poets have gener- 
ally retained, as Whitman did, elements which are funda- 
mental in the romantic outlook on life. Thus, they have 
kept the old individualism — the emphasis on ‘“‘self,’’ on — 
the uniqueness and rights of personality, whether that of 
the poet himself or of you ‘“‘whoever you are.”’ They 
have kept the old humanitarianism, — sympathy with all 
sorts and conditions of men based on a high valuation of 
single persons, the ‘‘divine average.’’ And they have 
kept the nineteenth-century love of nature in all her 
forms, the Wordsworthian and Transcendental sense of 
kinship (adding the scientific realization of man’s place in 
nature, made clear by Darwin, Huxley, and Fiske). These 
central features of romantic literature have been kept not 
arbitrarily but necessarily, since in these respects our 
contemporary life is still romantic. The “‘signs of the 
coming days’’ that Emerson discerned in 1837, the 
‘‘Democratic Vistas’? that Whitman saw in 1871, have 
in the main developed into present realities. 

Meanwhile, we have added, in our literature as in our 
life, something which, though it partly grew out of the 
romantic cult of the concrete, the fine perceptiveness of 
the romantic poets, can scarcely be called romantic: 
scientific observation and scientific standards of thought. 
This realistic tendency, while diverse in its manifestations, 
is apparent in nearly all the representative poets of the 
period, and, more than anything else, makes their work 
really ‘‘new.’’ In Mr. Robinson, for example, it is the 
positive and critical spirit of scientific thought, and it 
draws his poetry far from the uncritical optimism and 
equally uncritical pessimism of the romantics. In Miss 
Lowell, again, it is mainly scientific observation of sense 
impressions, carried so far that it produces a hard angular 
objectivity. In Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Sandburg, again, 
it is the realistic impulse to reproduce éxactly, through a 
kind of jazz music in the one case and a raucous recitative 
in the other, certain aspects of social or regional char- 
acter. In general (in our poetry as in our novels and 
short stories) it is scientific descriptiveness — the detailed 
record of one’s emotion, the analysis of others’ mental 
states, the sharply-defined observation of externals in 
nature and in human life. In general it is the conviction 
(which had been Emerson’s and Whitman's), a conviction 
harmonious with the spirit of science, that nothing, 
rightly seen, is trivial, or immodest, or ugly, that in all 
things the true poet may discern truth, significance, 
beauty. Unlike so many romantic idle singers of an 
empty day, our poets ‘‘are not anxious to escape. They 
are not frightened or disgusted with their times; they are 
fascinated by them. They are in love with their world, 
passionately, sometimes painfully. \ It may be urged 
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that this might be said of the first poets of any time, that 
the artist has always been intensely interested in his age 
and has, consciously or unconsciously, reflected it. But, 
above all, what distinguishes this age is its probing qual- 
ity, its insatiable lust for knowledge, its determined self- 
analysis’’ (Untermeyer, American Poetry Since 1900). 

“And with the use of the material of everyday life, 
there has come a further simplification: the use of the 
language of everyday speech. The stilted and mouth- 
filling phrases have been practically discarded in favor of 
words that are part of our daily vocabulary. It would 
be hard at present to find a representative poet employing 
such awkward and outworn contractions as 'twixt, ’mongst, 
ope’; such evidences of poor padding as adown, did go, 
doth smile; such dull rubber-stamps (clichés is the French 
term) as heavenly blue, roseate glow, golden hope, girlish 
grace, gentle breeze, etc. The peradventures, forsooths, and 
mayhaps have disappeared....And, as the speech of 
the modern poet has grown less elaborate, so have the 
patterns that embody it. Not necessarily discarding 
rhyme, regular rhythm, or any of the musical assets of the 
older poets, the forms have grown simpler; the intricate 
versification has given way to lines that reflect and suggest 
the tones of animated and even exalted speech”’ (Unter- 
meyer, Preface to Modern American Poetry). 

II. CHRONOLOGY. — Remembering that no movement 
in history begins at a perceptible moment, we may say 
that the new poetry was inaugurated with the first issue, 
in October, 1912, of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, edited 
by Harriett Monroe, a Chicago monthly that opened its 
pages freely to poets known and unknown and encouraged 
whatever bore the stamp of novel power. In the next 
year, I913, appeared Vachel Lindsay’s General William 
Booth Enters into Heaven, and Other Poems, and in 1914 


his Congo and Other Poems, together with Amy Lowell’s 


first successful book, Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, the 
first imagist anthology, Des Imagistes, Robert Frost’s 
first successful book, North of Boston, Louis Untermeyer’s 
Challenge, and James Oppenheim’s Songs for the New Age. 
The new age had, indeed, been ushered in with dramatic 
Of the six poets who are generally held to 
be the leaders of the movement — E. A. Robinson, Amy 
Lowell, Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, and Carl Sandburg — the first four had now pub- 
lished significant work. The next year, 1915, added 
the fifth, Mr. Masters, author of Spoon River Anthology, 
and in the same year appeared excellent work by other 
poets (see the table below). Then came the annus 
mirabilis, and, in a sense, finis: the year 1916, in which 


the sixth leading poet, Carl Sandburg, presented his 


Chicago Poems, a number of new writers came forward, 
and new work was published by nearly all those who 
had previously succeeded (see the Table below). Ap- 
parently this year marked the culmination. By the 
close of 1916 all of the six chief poets had published books 
not to be excelled in the ensuing years; and in these 
ensuing years (down to the writing of this account) there 
are few names to be added to those in the Table; though 
one shou!d not fail to mention the distinguished work of 
such writers as Edna St. Vincent Millay (Renascence and 
Other Poems, 1917, and later volumes) and T. S. Eliot 
(Poems, 1920, etc.).} 

Following the revival of poetry in 1912-16 a new prose 
appeared, the history of which remains vague because it is 
so recent. Not until after the poetry had reached its 
highest point in 1916 did the new prose attain promi- 
nence. If one were to name the first significant novels, 
plays, collections of essays and of short stories published 
by the representative prose writers of the period, a very 


1 Mention should also be made of Ezra Pound, all of 
whose collections of poems have appeared during his 
residence abroad, which began in 1908. His first work 
of distinction precedes the revival in America (Persone 
and Exultations, 1900). 


few would antedate the year 1916: Theodore Dreiser, 
Sister Carrie, 1900, Willa Cather, O Pioneers, 1913, 
Ernest Poole, The Harbor, 1915. All the rest follow 1916: 
H. L. Mencken, A Book of Prefaces, 1917, Stuart P. 
Sherman, On Contemporary Literature, 1917, William 
Beebe, Jungle Peace, 1918, Sherwood Anderson, Wines- 
burg, Ohio, I919, James Branch Cabell, Jurgen, 1919, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Java Head, 1919, Zona Gale, Miss 
Lulu Bett, 1920, Sinclair Lewis, Main Street, 1920, Eugene 
O'Neill, Beyond the Horizon, 1920. (On the novelists, see 
C. Van Doren, Contemporary American Novelists, 1921; on 
the dramatists, see A. H. Quinn, Contemporary American 
Plays, 1923, which contains five playsand an introduction 
on ‘‘The Significance of Recent American Drama.’’) 


TABLE OF POETS, 1913-16 


1913 


Vachel Lindsay: General William Booth Enters 
Heaven, and Other Poems. 


1914 
Vachel Lindsay: The Congo and Other Poems. 
Amy Lowell: Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. 
[Several poets:] Des Imagistes. 
Robert Frost: North of Boston. 
Louis Untermeyer: Challenge. 
James Oppenheim: Songs for the New 4G 
Joyce Kilmer: Trees and Other Poems. 


19gi5 
Edgar Lee Masters: Spoon River Anthology. 
[Several poets:] Some Imagist Poets. 
John Gould Fletcher: Irradiations. 
Witter Bynner: The New World. 
Sara Teasdale: Rivers to the Sea. 


into 


1916 


Edwin Arlington Robinson: The Man Against the Sky. 
Amy Lowell: Men, Women and Ghosts. 

[Several poets:] Some Imagist Poets, 19106. 

John Gould Fletcher: Goblins and Pagodas. 

“H. D,” (Mrs. Richard Aldington): Sea Garden. 
Robert Frost: Mountain Interval. . 

Edgar Lee Masters: Songs and Satires; The Great Valley. 
Carl Sandburg: Chicago. Poems. 

James Oppenheim: War and Laughter. 

Alan Seeger: Poems. 

Conrad Aiken: Turns and Movies; The Jig of Forslin. 


III. REFERENCE BOOKS. ' For background, aims, chro- 
nology, etc., read the Preface to Modern American Poetry, 
revised edition, 1921, an anthology edited by L. Unter- 
meyer. (A biographical sketch precedes the selections 
from each poet.) And read the Introduction to The New 
Poetry, 1917, or later revised edition, an anthology of 
both English and American poems edited by H. Monroe 
and A. C. Henderson. On the form of recent verse, see, 
in J. L. Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 1910, 
chapter VI (Rhyme, Metre, and Vers Libre) and chapter 
VII (The Incursions of Prose and the Vogue of the 
Fragmentary); the entire book is interesting and illumi- 
nating. Extensive studies have been made by Amy 
Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 1917, and 
by L. Untermeyer, American Poetry Since 1900, 1923. 
Several essays on poets are included in Some Contemporary 
Americans, 1924, by P. H. Boynton, and in Scepticisms: 
Notes on Contemporary Poetry, 1919, by C. Aiken. A 
thoughtful critical essay on contemporary verse in rela- 
tion to the poetry of Longfellow and Whitman, entitled 
‘Gentle Shades of Longfellow,’ by G. R. Elliott, ap- 
peared in the Southwest Review, April, 1925. A. little 
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book extremely useful for reference is Contemporary 
American Literature: Bibliographies and Study Outlines, 
1922, by J. M. Manly and E. Rickert. 


Amy Lowell (1874-10925) 


Miss Lowell, militant protagonist of the new verse, 
especially the verse of the Imagists, belonged to an old 
Massachusetts family that includes James Russell Lowell 
and A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Much of her education she owed to travel: a tour 
of Europe when she was eight years old, and after she 
was twenty-one a succession of visits to various European 
countries, as well as Egypt and Turkey. It was not 
until she was twenty-eight that she definitely chose a 
literary career; not until eight years more had passed 
that the Atlantic Monthly printed her first published poem 
(1910); not until 1912 that she issued her first book of 
poems, A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass, which owed its 
title to Shelley and much of its contents to Keats and 
Tennyson but included a few poems, such as ‘‘ Market 
Day”’ (given on p. 971), that foreshadow her later work; 
and not until October, 1914, that, in Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seed, she revealed her innate and trained powers. 
In this volume appeared narrative poems in conventional 
measures, such as ‘‘ The Book of Hours of Sister Clotilde”’ 
(p. 972); lyrics in conventional measures, such as the 
sonnet “A Tulip Garden” (p. 972); imagistic free verse 
poems, such as “‘ The Pike”’ (p. 972), ‘‘ The Taxi” (p. 972), 
and ‘‘A Lady” (p. 971); and her first examples of “‘poly- 
phonic prose.’’ Meanwhile, having met Ezra Pound in 
England before this volume was published, she had joined 
the Imagists and had contributed a poem to their first 
anthology, Des Imagistes (spring, 1914); in the next three 
years her work was regularly represented in the series 
Some Imagist Poets (1915-16-17). In 1915 she published 
critical studies of Six French Poets. Then, at length, in 
1916 —the annus mirabilis — Miss Lowell established 
her place among the leading poets of the time with Men, 
Women and Ghosts, perhaps the best, certainly one of the 
best, of her collections of brilliant experiments. It con- 
tained ‘‘Patterns’’ (p. 976), which became her best-known 
poem. Again there were studies in polyphonic prose, 
such as ‘“‘Spring Day”’ (p. 977), the first section of which 
was much discussed. — Miss Lowell’s post-1916 work 
includes Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (1917), 
Can Grande’s Castle (1918), Pictures of the Floating World 
(1919), Fir-Flower Tablets: Poems Translated from the 
Chinese (1921; with F. Ayscough), A Critical Fable (1922; 
anon.), and John Keats (1925). 

For the artistic creed of the Imagist group, see the 
Preface to Some Imagist Poets, An Anthology, 1915. 
Briefly, they called for ‘‘the language of common speech”’ 
(and always ‘‘the exact: word’’), ‘‘new rhythms,” ‘‘ab- 
solute freedom in the choice of subject,’’ the use of exact 
“images,” ‘‘poetry that is hard and clear,’’ and ‘‘con- 
centration’”’ as ‘‘the very essence of poetry.’’ — The new 
form known as polyphonic prose, which Miss Lowell said 
is not a prose form at all, she defined as follows: ‘‘‘ Poly- 
phonic’ means— many voiced —and the form is so- 
called because it makes use of all the ‘voices’ of poetry, 
namely: metre, vers libre, assonance, alliteration, rhyme, 
and return.” ‘‘Only read it aloud, Gentle Reader, I beg, 
and you will see what you will see.” 

For biographical and critical studies of Amy Lowell, 
see the works by Untermeyer, Lowes, Aiken, and Boynton 
named among the Reference Books on the new poetry 
(p. 1055). 


Robert Frost (1875- .) 


Amy Lowell has dealt only casually with rural New 
England (see her group of realistic dialect poems “‘The 


Overgrown Pasture”’ in Men, Women and Ghosts); Robert 
Frost, in his informal, colloquial pentameter verse (with- 
out dialect), has chosen it for his special province. Al- 
though he was born in San Francisco, his ancestors for 
generations back had lived in New England, to which he 
was taken when a boy of ten. After graduating from the 
high school at Lawrence, Mass., he studied for a few 
months at Dartmouth and two years at Harvard College. 
Then he took up teaching, shoe-making, journalism, and 
farming, at the same time writing verse that met no 
response. Unaware of the sudden revival of poetry that 
lay ahead, he sold his New Hampshire farm in 1912 — 
the very year of Harriett Monroe’s magazine of Poetry — 
and settled with his family ina villagein England. There 
were poets in England, and readers of poetry; so that 
when, the next year, he published in London a slender 
volume of lyrics, written in traditional forms, and con- 
taining a few pieces (such as ‘‘ Mowing,’ p. 979) in which 
the peculiar qualities of his later work were foreshadowed, 
he soon received recognition — a recognition firmly estab- 
lished by his second volume, North of Boston (1914), like- 
wise published in London. America now heeded her new 
singer, whose, two books were republished in New York 
in 1915, and whose second book was four times reprinted 
within the year. ‘‘In North of Boston, Frost found his 
own full utterance and himself. It is, as he calls it, a 
‘book of people.’ And it is more than that. It isa 
book of a people, of the folk of New England, of New 
England itself with its hard hills and harder certainties, 
its repressions, its cold humor and inverted tenderness”’ 
(Untermeyer). The men and women of New England, 
in their relation with each other and with nature, he 
interpreted with a deep, reticent emotion and an intuitive 
psychological insight, in such poems as ‘‘The Black 
Cottage”’ (p. 979), ‘‘The Death of the Hired Man” 
(p. 980), ‘‘The Mountain’ (p. 983), ‘‘Mending Wall” 
(p. 984). In the following year, 1916, appeared another 
sheaf of poems, Mountain Interval, including, like its 
predecessor, dramatic narratives of some scope, as well 
as shorter, more personal compositions like ‘‘The Road 
Not Taken” (p. 985) and ‘“‘Birches”’ (p. 985). After 
1916, there was no further volume of verse until New 
Hampshire (1923). For biography and criticism, see 
the books by Untermeyer, Lowell, Boynton, named on 
p. 1055; and also G. R. Elliott, ‘‘The Neighborliness of 
Robert Frost,’’ Nation, Dec. 6, 1919. 


Vachel Lindsay (1879- ) 


“‘T was born in Springfield, Illinois, in the house where 
I now live,’’ Nicholas Vachel Lindsay wrote in 1922. 
‘‘Parties had been given to Abraham Lincoln there.” 
‘‘My mother, though having many Southern ideas, was 
all for Lincoln. And I have in many ways agreed with 
her, but not enough to alter the fact that Mason and 
Dixon’s line runs straight through our house in Spring- 
field still, and straight through my heart.’’ Educated in 
the public schools of the town, at home the boy devoured 
Rawlinson’s History of Egypt and the “complete works, 
criticism and all,’’ of Edgar A. Poe. ‘‘My mother 
destined me, from the beginning, to be an artist.’’ After 
several years at Hiram College, he studied (1900-05) at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the New York School of 
Art. This gave direction to his esthetic passion. But 
he had an even stronger ardor for reform: from 1905 to 
1909 he was a Y.M.C.A. lecturer, and for a year after, 
lecturer for the Anti-Saloon League. Meanwhile, he was 
expressing a third passion, a novel kind of vagabondage 
that involved the other two passions — long tramps in 
which he preached Ruskin’s and Morris’s gospel of 
beauty, first through the South (Mr. Mencken's “‘desert 
of Bozart’’), then through the Northeastern States, and 
then through Kansas to New Mexico, distributing, in his 
dual capacity of missionary and minstrel, a little pamphlet 
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of Rhymes to be Traded for Bread, seeking to rouse a love 
of beauty in that land of the Philistines which Sinclair 
Lewis was to portray so vividly a few years later in Main 
Sireet. See, in this connection, the group of poems 
entitled ‘‘A Gospel of Beauty’’ (p. 986), written in 
Springfield, and published in his first book with this note: 
**T recited these three poems more than any others in my 
late mendicant preaching tour through the West. Taken 
as a triad, they hold in solution my theory of American 
civilization.”’ 

The Western preaching tour took place in 1912. In 
the autumn of that year Poeiry, A Magazine of Verse 
began publication in the Illinois metropolis, and Vachel 
Lindsay was, as Miss Monroe said, ‘‘one of its first dis- 
coveries.’’ In the issue of January, 1913, the first poem 
was ‘‘General William Booth Enters into Heaven”’ (re- 
printed in this text, p. 987), which had been written in 
Los Angeles in October, 1912. ‘‘I know the Salvation 
Army,” says Mr. Lindsay, “from the inside. Certainly, 
at that time, the Army was struggling with what General 
Booth called the submerged tenth of the population. 
And I was with the submerged....In my poem I 
merely turned into rhyme as well as I could, word for 
word, General Booth’s own account of his life, and the 
telegraph dispatches of his death after going blind.” 
The poem was republished the same year, along with other 
work, in a book entitled General William Booth Enters 
into Heaven, and Other Poems, which failed of wide popu- 
larity. But when, the year after (1914), The Congo and 
Other Poems appeared, Mr. Lindsay found himself a poet 
of national importance. The title poem (reprinted, 
p. 988; composed in Springfield in the winter of 1913-14), 
a realistic study of the negro race, was, like ‘General 
Booth,”’ based on familiar knowledge. His father, who 
had been sung to sleep by negroes in his infancy, ‘‘used to 
read us Uncle Remus, and he could sing every scrap of 
song therein and revise every story by what some old 
slave had told him,’’ and the son played with negro boys 
in a town that was one fifth colored and as far south as 
northern Virginia. Among the other poems in this 
volume two are especially notable: ‘‘ The Sante-Fe Trail,” 
an astonishing humoresque of ‘‘autos’’ racing from the 
East and with every manner of raw horn breaking upon 
the dreams of the beggar-poet and the song of the 
undefeated Rachel-Jane, bird of the prairie; and ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” (given on p. 991), 
the first of a group written in a single day and enti- 
tled: ‘‘War. September 1, 1914. Intended to be Read 
Aloud.” 

Mr. Lindsay has read much of his own work aloud, or 


‘rather spoken-and-sung it, with great effect, in the course 


of several ‘‘national reciting tours.’’ He believes that 
poetry, instead of being merely read by the eye, should 
be spoken-and-sung after a fashion suggested by ancient 
Greek lyric recitation and modern American vaudeville 
(see the introduction to the Congo volume, p. vi). Still 
better, he avers in his Collected Poems, is a whispered 
reading, for ‘‘ All poetry is first and last for the inner ear, 
and its final pleasures are for the soul, whispering in 
solitude.” 

Since 1916, Mr. Lindsay has published the following 
books of poems: The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems 
(1917), The Daniel Jazz and Other Poems (1920), The 
Golden Whales of California (1920), and Going-to-the-Sun 
(with drawings) (1923). In prose, he has written, during 
his career, two autobiographical books, Adventures while 
Preaching the Gospel of Beauty (1914) and A Handy Guide 
for Beggars (1916), and two books setting forth his 
artistic and social ideals, The Art of the Moving Picture 
(1915) and The Golden Book of Springfield (1920). He 
has recommended that his readers begin with the first 
three of these four books, before turning to the poems. 
As an alternative, the present editor suggests the reading 
of the autobiographical introduction to the volume of 
Collected Poems issued in 1923. A new edition of Collected 
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Poems, with drawings, appeared in 1925. — For criticism, 
see Untermeyer, American Poetry Since 1900 and Aiken, 
Scepticisms. 


Edgar Lee Masters (1869- ___) 


In 1915, two years after Mr. Lindsay's evangelistic 
poetry began to appear, and five years before Main Street 
was published, the author of the Spoon River Anthology 
recreated a whole Middle Western village. Between his 
satirical-realistic character studies and the sentimental 
folk poetry of Carleton and Riley there is a sharp contrast 
indicative of a revolution in point of view. The book 
came late in his career — he was in his forty-fifth year 
when he began writing it. Moody, born the same year 
with him, had already achieved fame and died, and Mr. 
Robinson, also born in the same year, had long been 
writing his psychological studies of the people of Tilbury 
Town. Onthecontrary Mr. Masters, when Spoon River 
Anthology unexpectedly flourished as a ‘‘ best seller,’’ had 
had an unbroken history of literary failure. 

Born in a small Kansas town, descended from pioneer- 
ing ancestors who had migrated from Virginia and New 
England, he was taken when one year old to the old 
family homestead in Illinois. For a year he studied at 
Knox College, keenly interested — as ever after — in the 
Greek classics. Having studied and practiced the law 
with his father, he later pursued a successful career as 
attorney in Chicago. Meanwhile, he had written verse 
early and abundantly — romantic verse that gave no 
token of his great book — ‘‘the products,’’ as he says, 
‘fof moods, psychic states, attempts to reproduce music, 
or interpret the moods produced by music. More poems 
came to me as sounds. Sometimes as vision, but mostly 
assound. The idea was negligible. Iwas working under 
the influence of Poe, Shelley, Keats: sometimes as to 
nature poems, looking to Theocritus. I wrote many 
sonnets and many vague things in the music of Swin- 
burne.’’ He was Petit, the Poet (see p. 904). During 
fifteen years, he published volume after volume of poems 
and plays that were echoes instead of original sound. 
Then, suddenly, came Spoon River. His friend William 
Marion Reedy had urged him to turn away from the un- 
realities of his early muse to the actual life of his experi- 
ence and observation — such actual life as underlies The 
Greek Anthology. These ancient poems gave him his 
start. In respect to form, he was also influenced by the 
free verse that was appearing in the Chicago monthly 
Poetry, and in respect to substance, by the gathering pro- 
test that was “in the air’’ against the ugliness and 
monotony and triviality prominent in the life of small 
towns. Seeking to imitate, but not to copy, the old 
Greek poems, he began writing epitaphs such as the dead 
might write of themselves, and in May, 1914, published 
a small group of them in Reedy’s Mirror. The next 
year he was ready with a book of over two hundred self- 
revelations of Spoon River residents (ultimately extended 
to nearly two hundred and fifty). Everywhere the book 
was discussed, violently praised and attacked; within 
three years 50,000 copies had been sold. ... The sequel 
is quickly told. After this remarkable triumph, Mr. 
Masters seemed to have no more to say, and became, 
once more, derivative and facile. Volume followed 
volume: Songs and Satires, 1916, The Great Valley, 1916, 
Toward the Gulf, 1918, Starved Rock, 1919, Domesday 
Book, 1920, Mitch Miller (boys’ story), 1920, The Open 
Sea, 1921, Children of the Market Place (novel), 1922. 
There were flashes, but only flashes, of the power that 
gives Spoon River Anthology a secure place in the history 
of American letters. At length there came a revival of 
the earlier mood, with a difference, in The New Spoon 
River, 1924. — For biography and criticism, see the books 
by Untermeyer, Lowell, Aiken, Boynton, mentioned on 
p. 1055; for the relation of Spoon River to earlier and later 
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literature of the village and small town, see Van Doren, 
Contemporary American Novelists, 146-75 (‘‘The Revolt 
from the Village’’). 


Carl Sandburg (1878- ) 


Of the many recent pcets who have sounded their 
“‘barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world”’ (the phrase 
is Whitman’s, p. 667), none has secured a larger audience 
of admirers and detractors than Carl Sandburg, “‘laureate 
of industrial America.” His father, an uneducated 
Swedish immigrant whose real name was August Johnson, 
became a construction hand on a Western railroad. Born 
at Galesburg, Illinois, his son Carl was educated chiefly 
in the school of experience. Beginning at the age of 
thirteen, he was driver of a milk wagon, porter in a barber 
shop, scene-shifter in a theater, truck-handler in a brick- 
yard, turner apprentice in a pottery, dish-washer in hotels, 
harvest hand in Kansas, soldier in Porto Rico in the 
Spanish war, ‘‘self-help”’ student in Lombard College in 
Galesburg, advertising manager for a department store, 
“Safety First’’ expert for a business magazine, district 
organizer for the Social-Democratic party of Wisconsin, 
secretary to Mayor Seidel of Milwaukee, etc. — experi- 
ence far more varied than that of the Quaker poet of 
“Songs of Labor” or the Long Island singer of ‘‘A Song 
for Occupations.’’ Poetic expression of this experience 
came late. Ina pamphlet of twenty-two poems privately 
printed in 1904, Mr. Sandburg was feeling his way, and 
it was not until 1914, when he was thirty-six, that he 
found his way — in ‘‘Chicago”’ and other poems printed 
in the new magazine Poetry. Two more years elapsed 
before he ‘‘arrived”’ (a year after Mr. Masters) by means 
of a volume entitled Chicago Poems, which provoked 
widespread discussion. In these poems there are ‘‘two 
Sandburgs; the muscular, heavy-fisted, hard-hitting son 
of the streets, and his almost unrecognizable twin, the 


shadow-painter, the haunter of mists, the love of implica- 
tions and overtones’’ (Untermeyer): on the one hand, 
“Chicago,”’ ‘‘ Mill-Doors,”’ ‘‘I am the People, the Mo BM 
and on the other, ‘‘ Fog,’’ ‘‘ Nocturne in a Deserted Brick- 
yard,” ‘‘Window.”’ The latter group show his affiliation 
with the Imagists (see in this connection “Letters to 
Dead Imagists,’’ p. 997, and cf. imagistic tendencies in 
Whitman). It was mainly the former group, more typi- 
cally Whitmanesque, that elicited warm praise and dis- 
praise and established his fame and notoriety. What- 
ever his indebtedness to Whitman and the successors of 
Whitman, it was evident that Mr. Sandburg had attained 
a mode of effective expression, a kind of violent, indignant 
realism, raw and sharp and no prettier than life as he 
had known it. In a challenging little poem named 
“Style,”’ he told his critics to 


“Go on talking. 
Only don’t take my style away. 
It’s my face. 
Maybe no good 
but anyway, my face.” 


This initial success in 1916 Mr. Sandburg followed up 
with Cornhuskers, 1918, Smoke and Steel, 1920, Slabs of 
the Sunburnt West, 1922. For children he wrote Roota- 
baga Stories, 1922, and Rootabaga Pigeons, 1923. — For 
biography and criticism, see the books by Untermeyer, 
Lowell, Aiken, Boynton (p. 1055), and also ch. VIII in 
S. P. Sherman's Americans. ; 

In the same year in which Mr. Sandburg’s ‘‘ Chicago” 
appeared in Poetry, James Oppenheim, who had previ- 
ously been a writer chiefly of novels and short stories, 
published a book of Songs for the New Age that should be 
read by the student who is interested in the influence of 
Whitman upon the poets of our time. Of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s later volumes, perhaps the most significant are 
The Book of Self, 1917, and The Solitary, 1919. Cf. the 
note on “ To You,” p, 1037, above. 
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